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* Know ye not that there is a Pbircb and a great man fallen this day in Israel ?**— 

8 Samubx lit. S8. 
" Pidlida Mors aequo pulsat pede paupemm tabemas Rbohitmqitb tunes."— jETomce. 



inhabitants of the British 
never received so strong or so 



The heart-ties which bind the 
Empire to Britain's Throne 
teaching an illostratioti as in the demite of the Prince Con 
SORT. The event which fills the Rojal household with grief, 
thrills the Empire with consternation, and clothes it in mourn- 
ing. The griefs of the Sovereign are the sorrows of Her 
people. She rules them not by the sword of arbitrary power, 
but by living in their sincere esteem and their best affections. 
This is no less due to the personal virtues and official acts of 
THE Queen, than to that system of government whose prin- 
ciples and power she personates — a system which gives to law 
its Buprcwuury, to peasant and noble equal protection, tu indi- 
vidual right its immunity, and to public opinion its majesty. 

But the .qualities and example of the Prince Consort 
have contributed not a little to the strong hold which the 
Queen has acquired on the esteem and attachment of her 
people, nay, of the people of all nations. The purity of his 
morals as a Christian ; his attainments and philanthropy as a 
scholar and promoter of literAtore, science, art, and agriculture ; 
his derotion, fidelity, and judgment as a husband and parent ; 
his profound consecration to the dignity and varied interests of 
his adopted country, all place him among the first of our 
princely benefactors^ and add to the moral magnificence and 
power of that Throne with which he was so closely identified. 



In no part of the wide British Emjpire is the sorrow for the 
decease of the Prince and sympathy for the bereaved Queen 
and Royal Family, more heartfelt and universal than in the 
Province of Canada. In no country are the beneficence of 
British rule and the blessings of the British system of govern- 
ment more manifest, and more truly appreciated than in our 
own ; and in no country are the aAictions of the Monarch more 
acutely the afflictions of the people than among the people of 
Canada. 

Happy is it for a people when the throne itself is the habita- 
tion of righteousness, not only in the principles of its establish- 
ment, but in the example of its occupants, who, to the magnifi- 
cence of external splendour, add the sublimity of a true piety, 
a spotless morality, a varied intelligence, a Christian {Philan- 
thropy, and a national patriotism. 

Her Majesty, at the moment of her bereavement and 
acutest grief, calling her Royal children around her, and ap- 
pealing to them for help and co-operation in the responsibilities 
of the household and duties to the nation, is one of the most 
touching scenes recorded in history, and exhibits, beyond the 
power of language to express, the controlling principle and 
ruling passion of domestic piety and national devotion in the 
Royal heart. 

Never have the morals of the British Throne and of the Bri- , 
tish Court, shone with a purer lustre, than during the reign of 
the present Sovereign. Public men can give no stronger 
proof of real patriotism, or of true fidelity to duty, or confer a 
greater benefit upon their countfy, than by an example of 
morality and virtue, which is the only bond of domestic life — 
the only cement of public law and liberty — and the vital prin- 
ciple of national progress and civilization. 

We subjoin English biographical notices of the lamented 
Prince, and the afiBecting accounts of his death and burial, 
chiefly from the London Times : 

After the great calamity which has befallen the Queen and 
the nation, it is not easy to write with calmness. So sudden and 
terrible a blow produces a commotion of feelings which almost 
forbids the ordinary language of respect and sorrow. It is not 
too much to say, that for the last twenty-four hours the public 
has been stupified by the calamity which has befallen the highly- 
gifted man who has been for so many years the Consort 6f the 
Sovereign. Nor will the intense feelings called forth by the 
event be confined to these islands. Wherever throughout the 
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world the character and influence of the Prince Consort are under- 
stood, there will be regret and pity, astoniBhment and speculation, 
to the full as much as among oiuselves. But let us for a moment, 
at least, forget, even at this critical time, the world and its doings, 
and, thinking only of the bereaved wife and the fatherless children 
who are mourning round the bed of untimely death, let us pay our 
tribute of qrmpathy and condolence. The expression of national 
sorrow is not a vain ceremony in the case of su<ui a man as has just 
departed. Nor is it, on the other hand, a weak yielding to emotions 
wluch are useless, for a people is united and purified by a common 
regret For Her Majesty the deepest sympathy will be felt on 
every side. The life of the Queen and her husband, for nearly 
twenty-two years, was so calm and happy and domestic, that we 
had been accustomed to look upon them as realizing that ideal of 
earthly happiness which, it is said, seldom falls to the lot of Princes. 
Until within a few months, no severe f amilv loss had troubled the 
Queen. All her children had lived ; she had seen her eldest daugh- 
ter married to tiie heir of a great monarchy ; another daughter was 
about to form an alliance prompted by mutual affection ; the coun- 
try, which on her accession was still shaken by political tempests, 
had become quiet and loyal to a degree whicji the most hopeful 
could not have expected ; and the Queen had, moreover, the happi- 
ness of feeling that in every province of the empire her personal 
character and that of her Consort were credited with many of the 
blessings which her subjects enjoyed. The death of the Duchess of 
Kent, though a heavy blow, was not calculated long to affect the 
Royal happiness. The departure of the aged is an event to which 
the mind gradually reconciles itself, and, happily for mankind, new 
affections spring up to obliterate the trace of past griefs. But in 
the loss of her devoted husband a dreadful blow has indeed fallen 
upon our Sovereign. The world in general knew that in pubhc 
amdrs Her Majesty consulted her husband, but it hardly appreciated 
how constant were the services, how unwearied the attentions, 
which this position of the Prince Consort involved. For years he 
hardly ever stirred from the side of the Queen ; and, knowing how 
much the direction of a large family, the management of a great 
Court, and the administration of public affairs must tax her strength, 
he gave her his help with an energy, an acuteness, a tenderness, 
and a soHcitude of which there are few examples. He has been cut 
off just when his mind was most vigorous, his experience verging 
on completeness ; when his children are at the age when a father's 
authority is more than ever necessary ; and, by a singular fatality, 
at a moment when the country is threatened with a most terrible 
conflict. 

PARTICULARS OF THS SAD EVBMT. 

It is no intrusive curiosity which the nation feels with respect to 
the last days of the Prince Consort, and it is witii no desire to 
satisfy such a curiosity that we endeavour to give some account of 
that sad time ; but the sorrows of Her Majesty have called forth 
such deep sympathy that it is but due to the public to acquaint them 
with events in which they take so lively an interest. We are the 
more willing to do so, since, with the announcement of the Prince's 
death, we can happily give the assurance of our bereaved Queen's 
health being good, and that she supports her great affliction with 
admirable fortitude. The Prince Consort was taken ill some twelve 
days since. Symptoms of fever, accompanied by general indisposi- 
tion, made their appearance. For some days the compl^t was not 
considered to be serious ; but from the early part of last week the 
medical men in attendance, and the persons about the Court, began 
to feel anxious. It became evident that, even if ^ disorder did 
not take a dangerous turn, a debilitating sickness would at least 
confine the Prince for some time to the puace. It need not be said 
that no statement was made which could unnecessarily alarm Her 
Majesty or the public. It was not till Wednesday, when the fever 
had gained head and the patient was much weakened, that the first 
bulletin was issued, and even then it was said that the symptoms 
were not unfavourable. In short, it was considered to be an 
ordinary though severe case of gastnc fever, from which a person 
of the Prince's age and strengtii, aided by the skill of the first 
physicians in the coimtry, might be reasonably expected to recover. 
It IS said that as early as Wednesday morning the Prince express- 
ed his belief that he should not recover. On Thursday no material 
change took place in his condition, and on Friday morning the 
Queen took a drive, having at that time no suspicion of immediate 
danger. When, however, Her Majesty returned to the Castle the 
extremities of the patient were already cold, so sudden had been the 
fresh access of the disorder. The alarming bulletin of Friday was 
then published. From that time the state of the Prince was one of 
the greatest danger. On Friday evening it was thought probable 
that he would not survive the night, and the Prince of Wales, who 
had been telegraphed for to Cambridge, arrived at the Castle by 
gpecial train about 3 o'clock on Saturday morning:. All night the 
Prince continued very ill, but in the forenoon of Saturday a change 



for the better took place. Unhappily, it was only the rally which 
BO often precedes dissolution, but it gave great hop<^ to the eminent 
physicians in attendance, and was communicated zo the public as 
soon as possible. The ray of hope was fated soon to be quenchec^. 
About 4 o'clock in the afternoon a relapse took place, and the 
Prince, who from the time of his severe seizure on Friday had been 
sustained by stimulants, began gradually to sink. It was half-past 
4 when the last bulletin was issued^ announcing that the patient 
was in a critical state. From that time there was no hope. When 
the improvement took place on Saturday it was agreed by the me- 
dical men that if the patient could be carried over one more night 
his life would in all probability be saved. But the sudden failure 
of vital power whidi occurred in the afternoon frustrated these 
hopes. Congestion of the lungs, the result of complete exhaustion, 
set in, the Pnnce's breathing became continually shorter and feebler. 
Quietiy and without suffering he continued slowly to sink, so slowly 
that the wrists were pulseless long before the last moment had ar- 
rived, when, at a few minutes before eleven, he ceased to breathe, 
and aJl was over. He was sensible, and knew the Queen to the last. 
An hour after and the solemn tones of the great bell of St. Paul'a — 
never tolled except on the death of a member of the Royal family 
— ^told all the citizens how irreparable has been the loss of their b^ 
loved Queen, how great the loss to the countiy. 

APFBOnONATB SOLIdTimB OF THB QUEBIT Aim HSR OHILDREK. 

It must have cheered the last moments of the illustrious patient 
to see his wife and nearly all his children round his bed. The Prin- 
cess Royal, who is at Berlin, was prevented by recent severe indis- 
position from travelling. Prince Alfred is serving on board his ship 
on the other side of the Atlantic ; but the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Alice were by his side, together with several of the younger 
members of the family. — ^The Queen's attention to her royal con- 
sort has been most exemplary and unceasing. As his disorder 
approached its crisis, the Prince could not bear her to leave the 
room, and was impatient for her return. The Queen and the Prin- 
cess AUce sat up with him the whole of Friday night. About 3 
o'clock they were joined by the Prince of Wales, who remained with 
them during the rest of their mournful vigiL A gentleman who 
has seen the corpse, informs me that the features have more than 
the usual pallor of death. The face, always composed and statues- 
que in expression, is wonderfully calm, placid, and peaceful in death, 
it is as if the figure had been suddenly transmuted into the whitest 
alabaster. Of we devotion and strength of mind shown by the 
Princess Alice all through these trying scenes it is impossible to 
speak too highly. Her Royal Highness has, indeed, felt that it was 
her place to be a comfort and support to her mother in this affliction 
and to her dutiful care we may perhaps owe it that the Queen has 
borne her loss with exemplary resignation, and a composure which 
under so sudden and so terrible a bereavement could not have been 
anticipated. 

TOUCHING AND NOBLB CJONDUCT OP THB QUEBN. 

This fact will, we are sure, give the greatest satisfaction to the 
country, and we may add that, after the death of the Prince, the 
Queen, when the first passionate burst of grief was over, called her 
children around her, and, with a calmness which gives proof of 
great natural energy, addressed them in solemn and affectionate 
terms, which may be considered as indicating the intentions of a 
sovereign who feels that the interests of a great nation depend on 
her firmness. Her Majesty declared to her family that, although 
she felt crushed by the loss of one who had been her companion 
through life, she knew how much was expected of her, and she ac- 
cordingly called on her children to give her their assistance, in order 
that she might do her duty to them and to the country. That Her 
Majesty may have health and strength to fulfil these noble inten- 
tions, and that she may Uve manyyears in placid cheerfulness and 
peaoe of mind, alleviating^Tie recoiiecUwix t^ 1i«« i^^t^ i»7«^«^n»6the 
happiness of her children, will be the earnest prayer of all her mxh 
jects. 

OHARACTBR AND INPLUBNCB OF THB PRINCE CONSORT. 

The nation has just sustained the greatest loss that could possibly 
have fallen upon k Prince Albert, who a week ago gave every 
promise that his valuable life would be lengthened to a period long 
enough to enable him to enjoy, even in this world, the fruit of a 
virtuous youth and a well-spent manhood, the affection of a devoted 
wife and of a family of which any father might well be proud,— 
this man, the very centre of our social system, the pillar of our 
State, Lb suddenly snatdied from us, without even warning sufficient 
to prepare us for a blow so abrupt and so terrible. We shall need 
time fully to appreciate the magnitude of the loss we have sustained. 
Every day will make us more conscious of it. It is not merely a 
prominent figure that will be missed on all public occasions ; not 
merely a death that will oast a permanent gloom over a reign hithe^ 
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toiojoyons and BO prosperous :— -It is the loss of a public man whose 
Bervioes to this country, though rendered neither in the field of bat- 
tle nor in the arena of crowded assembUee, have yet been of inesti- 
mable Talue to this nation, — a man to whom more than any one 
else we owe the happy state of our internal polity, and a degree of 
general contentment to which neither we nor any other nation we 
know of ever attained before. 

THE MA&RISn LIFE OF THB BOTAL PAIB. 

Twenty-one yean have just elapsed since Queen Victoria gave her 
band in marriage to Prince Albert of Saxe-Golha. * It was an aus- 

EciooB event, and reality has more than surpassed all prognostics, 
^weyer favourable. The Royal marriage has been blessed with a 
numerous offiipring. So far as it is permitted to the public to know 
the domestic lives of Sovereigns, the people of these islands could 
wt np no better model of the performance of the duties of a wife 
and mother than their Queen ; no more complete pattern of a devo- 
ted husband and father than her Consort. These are not mere 
words of coiine. We write in an age and a country in which the 
highest position would not have availed to screen the most elevated 
delinqnent. They are simply the records of a truth perfectly under- 
itood and recognized by the English people. 

THE FREfrCB'S GOOD SEK8B AND TBUB KOBLENESS OF OHABACTEB. 

It has been the misfortune of most R<mJ Personages that their 
edncation has been below the dignity of their position. Cut oflf by 
their rank from intimate association with young persons of the same 
age, they have often had occasion bitterly to lament that the same 
fortune which raised them above the nobility in station had sunk them 
in knowledge and acquirements. Thanks to the cultivated mind and 
•teriing good sense of the Prince Consort, no such charge will be 
hronght against the present generation of the Royal family of Eng- 
hmd. Possessing talents of the first order, cultivated and refined by 
diligent and successful study, the Prince has watched over the edu- 
cation of his children with an assiduity commensurate with the 
greatness of the trust, and destined, we doubt not, to bear fruit in 
the future stability of our reigning family and its firm hold on the 
affections of the people. Had Prince Albert done no more than 
thia, had he limited his ambition to securing the happiness of his 
wife and children, this country, considering who his wife and children 
are, would have owed him a debt which the rank he occupied among 
na, and the material and social advantages attached to it, would have 
heen quite inadequate to repay. But there is much more which the 
Prince has done for us. It was a singular piece of fortune that the 
Qneen should find in a young man of twenty years of age one whom 
a sudden and tmlooked-for elevation could not elate, nor all the 
temptations of a splendid Court and a luxurious Capital seduce ; 
who kept the faith he had pledged with simple and unswerving 
fidehty, and in the heyday of youth ruled his passions and left no 
duty unperformed. But it is still more singular that in this untried 
youth the Queen should have found an adviser of tiie utmost sagacity, 
a atatesnoan of the rarest ability and honesty of purpose. Perhaps 
all history cannot afford an instance of the performance of high and 
nwaponsible but strictly limited duties, with a dignity and single- 
nett of intention comparable to that which has made illustrious the 
leign of Queen Victoria. 

THE QUESK A BABE EXABCPLE OF A TBULY CONSTITUTIONAL 
SOVEBEIQN. 

The Constitution of England has this inherent defect, — ^that the 
powers intrusted to each of the Estates of tiie realm are so great 
and ample that it is difficult for their possessors to resist the obvious 
temptation of employing them to obtain more. The lon^ reign of 
George the Third was devoted to a struggle of this nature, and to 
the pursuit of this chimera the interests of the nation and of the 
Crown itself were repeatedly and ruthlessly sacrificed. It has been 
the pocoliar mcnrit of this reign that the Crown has imiformly shown 
itself superior to this vulgar ambition. It has comprehended that 
the powers of the Crown are held in trust for the people, and are 
the means, and not the end of government. For this enlightened 
poKcy, which has entitled the (^een to the glorious distinction of 
having been the most Constitutional Sovereign this country has ever 
■een, we are indebted to the wise counsels, sterling good sense, and 
thorough honesty of the Prince. Recognizing in him, not only a 
person united to her by the nearest and dearest of all earthly rela- 
tions, but one on whom the happy fortune of this country had be- 
stowed extraordinary talents. Her Majesty found in her husband a 
wise and true counsellor, and rose far superior to the petty jealousy 
which might have prevented a mind of less elevated cast from avail- 
ing itself of such invaluable services. The result has been a period 
of progress and prosperity quite unequalled even in what may fairly 
be called the happy and glorious history of England. The rancour 
^ «>ntending parties has never assailed the Crown, because all have 
felt alikd that they were treated with the most loyal impartiality. 



Any one who would thoroughly appreciate the degree of merit which 
this impartiality implies should study the history of our Colonies 
under uieir Constitutional Government, and observe how impossible 
the ablest Governors have found it to maintain that impartiality 
between rival leaders which during the reign of the Queen has never 
been forgotten for a moment. If faction has almost died away 
among us, if the nation is united as it never was united before, it is 
because every shade of opinion has had full and fair play, and the 
powers of Government have not been perverted to oppress one side 
or unduly to elevate the other. In the Prince, notwithstanding his 
German education, we have had as true an Englishman as the most 
patriotic native of these islands. He has "had the sagacity to see 
and feel that the interests of his family and his dynasty had claims 
upon him superior to any other, and at no period has our foreign 
policy been less subject to the imputation of subservience to foreign 
interests and relations than during the last twenty years. 

THE PBINCE AS A OBEAT INDUSTRIAL BBFOBMEB. 

We have hitherto spoken of the maimer in which the Prince has 
acquitted himself of the duties which may be said to have been 
cast upon him in virtue of his position as husband to the Queen. 
We have yet to speak of another duty which he may be said to have 
assimied of his own accord. As a foreigner of cultivated taste and 
clear judgment he saw defects in us which our insular pride probably 
had prevented us from discerning in ourselves. He saw that our 
manufactures, with all their cheapness and durability, were strangely 
wanting in the graces of colour and form, and that the whole life of 
the nation, public and private, had something of a sordid and 
material tint. The Prince set himself to correct these evils with 
indefatigable diligence ; he laboured to create the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, and has been the principal patron of those public estab- 
lishments which are giving a new impulse to the Arts of Design, 
and are probably designed to regenerate the taste of the country, 
and bring our powers of decoration to a level with our astonishing 
fertility of creation. Even now there is rising under his auspices 
in a suburb of this .metropolis a building destined to receive the 
products of the industry of all nations, and to give, we doubt not, 
a fresh impulse to the creation of whatever may serve for the use 
and enjoyment of mankind. But, while we are on every side 
reminded of the benefits which the Prince Consort has been the 
means of diffusing among us, their author is no more. In the prime 
of manhood, in the zeniSi of his great intellectual capacity, m the 
midst of a career of unbounded usefulness, the Consort of the 
Queen has been stricken by the hand of Death. Now and for long 
to come the heart of Her Majesty can find room but for a single 
thought ; but when the first agony has spent itself, we trust that it 
may suggest some slight conclusion to reflect that she as implicity 
commands the sympathy and sorrow as she has always commanded 
the loyalty and affection of the subjects who have had the happiness 
to live under her rule, and to be instructed by her example. 

POLITICAL EFFECT OF THE DEATH OF THE PBINCE. 

The death of the Prince Consort has come upon the nation with 
an unexpectedness which defeats every preparation of thought or 
of feeling. In a moment every loyal subject of this realm — and 
who is not loyal ? — is driven to his memory for examples, and to his 
forethought for consequences, and can find none. It is the sudden 
extinction of a light, and an interval must elapse before we can 
penetrate the dar^ess. The inseparable friend and adviser, and, 
in the course of nature, the mainstay and staff of the crown, is 
suddenly wrenched away, and there is not a man in the country who 
would venture to boast that he had considered the contingency, and 
was prepared with anticipations. The Prince Consort himself was 
the only man, as it seems, who had within him the presentiment of 
what was to happen. For more than twenty years his name has 
been every day before the public, combining in a singularly uniform 
routine works of pubUc utility with dutiful devotion to his wife and 
sovereign. Though precluded from public discussions and seldom 
brought face to face either with general society or the world in a 
still larger sense, he has yet been more prominently and unintermit- 
tingly ^fore the British people than any other man in these isles. 
Instead of fretting, as others might have done, against the constitu- 
tional etiquetes which met him on every side, he found a compen- 
sation in tnel world of art and science, and won for himself there a 
noble realm, of which even death cannot deprive him. At this 
moment it is impossible to say how much awaits the decision of his 
fate and the exercise' of his skill, to select or to arrange. Yet these 
were only trifles of the hour in comparison with the office of com- 
forting and sustaining the heart of a woman to bear the mightiest 
empire in the world. We have only to look round at the host of 
men among us, and a glance will remind us how few, even of them, 
would endure the monotony, the restraint, the self denial and sub- 
jection of will necessary for such a position. Prince Albert has 
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diBohttfged it for tweniy-one yearn without a fault. It Ib bard to say 
which moist to admire— his goodness, his wisdom, or his fortune. 
In no respect has he been wanting to his difficult post, and we should 
hare to ransack forgotten stories for a hint that he had exceeded its 
duties. All at once he is gone, and bv what precedent shall we 
frame the terms of our loss ? England once lost a boy king, of 
Irbose Tirtues we read much from his tutors and guardians ; she has 
several times lost the heir to the throne while in the midst of pro- 
gresses and pageants, gayeties and intrigues ; she has lost royal 
eyphera and chSdren of promise ; she has lost statesmen in inid 
tareer, or baffled and hoart-broken. The hand of the assassin has 
)K>metimes added wrong and horror to a national loss. Forty-four 
years ago, in a day of darkness, when discontent and disloyalfjr had 
taken root in the land, and there seemed but one solitary pathway 
of light to a purer atmosphere and to happier times, it was suddenly 
extinguished, and all the hopes of the nation were borne to the 
tomb. It is not easy to compare the fulfilment with the hop^ 
thinffs known and things unknown ; but for the suddenness and 
blankness of the loss, and for the dismay struck into every thought- 
ful mind, there can be no nearer parallel than the death of the 
Princess Charlotte and her child, in 1817, and that of Prince Albert 
in this already fatal year. 

THB PRIKOfi OF WALBS AND HIS FATHSB'S DEATH. 

If anything could increase the respect which the bereaved family 
now command, it would be the devotion with which all its members 
liave endeavoured to aid and comfort the Queen in her affliction* 
We believe the Prince of Wales has not fallen short of his sister, 
tiie Princess Alice, in this respect, and that he has already taken his 
place by his mother's side, as her stay and support in her distress. 
We have, indeed, as a pe<n)le, eveiy reason to nope that this good 
beginning may be followed by a career equally meritorious, and that, 
as the Queen has, within a few hours of his father's death, endea- 
voured to associate him with her in the arduous work of the British 
Monarchy, the Prince may feel all the solemnity of his position, and 
fit himself for the part to which he is destined. . It must be obvious 
that for the Prince of Wales the period of nonage is past. Though 
legally a minor tintil November, 1862, his Royal Highness is nearly 
as old as his father was at his marriage, and more than two years 
older than his mother was when she ascended the Throne. If we 
add to this that he has been specially educated to wear the British 
Grown, to which he has been Heir Apparent from his ' birth, and 
tfaitt he has had opportunities of seeing the world which were denied 
to his parents, not to speak of their predecessors of the House of 
Hanover, the Prince ought now to shew the faculties which will make 
a good King. It is, no doubt, a sudden change which has come 
upon him. But a few days ago he was a youth at the University, 
without a thought of public Bfe, and now he finds himself on the 
steps of the Throne as its first friend and counseUor. From being 
restrained even beyond what is usual at his age by the care of a 
prudent father, he finds himself to some extent the head of his 
family — at any rate, its oldest male re^^resentative, and in some 
sense the guide of his younger brothers and sistera. The destiny 
of one so young is, indeed, a great one, but it is at the same time 
weighted with the heaviest cares. To bear these cares the Prince 
must now make up his mind, if he wishes to gain the aflEection and 
esteem of the couutiy. The national good will is not to be obtained 
without some sacrifices, and the Prince has before him, as in the 
faille, two paths —those of duty and pleasure. The next few months 
will decide whether he is to stand in popular estimation where his 
late father stood — whether in the King who is to rule over us we are 
to look for one who, like his parents, will take an interest in all that 
benefits his people, and will show ability and energy in the study of 
it, or one who will only receive the conventional respect which 
belongs to his rank and office. Exposed to many temptations, his 
Royal Highness must resolve to earn public applause by resisting 
all that wiU draw him from the side of a mother and a Queen who 
requires his help, and from the service of a nation which needs 
every ootmsellor it can find. 

THV PRIKGB OF WALBS — THE HOUE OF HIS DBSTIinr. 

Her Majesty herself, with her accustomed readiness and compo- 
sure, appealed at once to her family to imdertake the great charge 
thus suddenly thrown upon tbem. In that family there are two 
upon whom the eyes of all England will naturally be attracted at 
this juncture. The Prince of Wales is rapidly approaching the age 
when a man is held to be capable of every responsibility, and by the 
measure of years he should now be as competent to assist his mother 
as the Prince Oonuort when he assumed that duty. He has been so 
educated as to bring him into contact with a large variety of men, 
of minds, of peoples and of manners. By a happy forethought he 
has visited the very nation that now threatens to escape from worse 
difficulties by a war with its mother country. If the Prince of Wales 



is ever to be a wise and good sovereign^ he #ill no# be a ^*ife and 
good son ; and if he will iever feel any call to devdte Minself to hi* 
country as his parents hav6 done, he will fefel it li >\r. This is Hb^ 
time for that self-sacrifice on which the greatness of a crown, a« WeQ 
as the glory of a statestoiai, a soldier or a priest must be founded. 
This, indeed, is the occasioli such as historians and dramatists hare 
loved to describe in the lives of their favorite princes, when ifcd 
Prince of Wales will have to make a solemn choice between a life 
of frivoliiy, perhaps of trouble and iniseiy, and a teign of uaefnl- 
ness, to make his name blessed for ever. He must resolve,^ if lie 
would do ; and renounce if he would win. It is on awful tmng^ to 
say " now or never ;" but experience proves that tiiey who reject 
the first solemn call are sddom more wBcted by any that come after. 
From all accounts the Princess Alice has shewn herself fulj^ equal 
to the occasion, receiving her dying father's confidence and giving 
her mother timely comfort and aid. That the Queen should gather 
her family around her, and address them at such a time, for such ft 
purpose, itself proves her confidenoe in them. That all, aiid above 
all the Prince of Wales, may be deserving of that confidence, b 
now the prayer of this great country. We know not how much the 
destinies, not ooly of the British empire, but of t^e whole human 
race, depend on the youthful prince of whom we have seen so mudi 
yet seem to know so little. lake the rest of us, he has position, 
and honour, and power to wiii. He inay be a true king or a ahar 
dow of royalty ; and by the laws of human nature and testimony 
of experience, tiie decision is to be made this very hour. 

THB QlTEXir AT THIS OEBAT CB3SIA OF HSB StFB. 

But the Queen, if we are rightly informed, shows herself at tills 
supreme crisis of her life worthy of her high station. As if her own 
experience and penetration led her to divine what no one at such an 
hour could obtrude upon her, the Queen has declared tibat the jnre- 
sent is the time which will not admit of mournful iiiaction, andmt 
it is her duty to attend without delay to public business. That Her 
Majesty should be capable of such an effort will gratify every one ; 
but it need not be a matter of surprise. Even in ordinary life 
nothing is more common than to see women who during marriage 
have been accustomed to depend wholly on their husbands, and who 
have thought it impossible that they could ever face the rough strug- 
gles of the world, assuming in their widowhood a courage and inde- 
pendence of character seemingly foreign to their natures. The aii^ 
gular powers of mind possessed by the late Prince Consort induoed 
the Queen to confide to him many duties, both public andl4omestic, 
because he could perform them more efficiently than herself, pajrti« 
cularly during a period of her life when she was necessarily with- 
drawn at intervals from the world, and always much engrossed with 
family duties. But now Her Majesty has the strength and the 
knowledge to undertake public business herseli Thotigh relieved 
much from the labors of Royalty during 22 years of married life, 
she has acquired an experience which will make her resumption of 
them not difficult. And to this it may be added, that the advance 
in years of her elder children will lessen the merely household cares 
which have hitherto pressed upon her, and leave more time for the 
study of public questions. Having, no doubt, these considerations 
in her mind, the Queen has, we are happy to say, already begun to 
dissipate the sad remembrance of her loss by attention to matters of 
public importance. With a feeling which we readily understood and 
appreciated, the Queen had more especially set herself to the task 
of mastering thoSe subjects in which the Late Prince Oottsort took 
an interest, believing it to be the best mode of shewing devotion to 
his memory. We may therefore hope that even those matters of 
national concern in which the Prince's judgment and good taste 
were particularly useful will not suffsr so much as was feared by hai 
loss. But in this hoar of political suspense there are questions of 
still greater importance to b« thought of, and it is indeed satasfsc' 
tory to the coxmtry to know that we have on the throne a Sovereign 
whose nerves have been braced rather than paralyasad by the ehiU of 
adversity. 

UNIVBRSAL SORROW FOR THB P&mOB COITSORT, AKD STSKPATKY 
FOR THB QITBBir. 

If the Royal House of England required any new proo& of 
the nation's profound respect and affection, it would have found 
them in the ma^estations of the last three days. Never in our 
remembrance has there been such universal sorrow at the death 
of an individual, and such deep and anxious sympathy with those 
left behind! The public have expressed not merely the convention- 
al regret which attends the death of Princes, but the real pain which 
they felt at hearing that a man of activity and geniuiL with high 
purposes and with the opportunities and the energy for realizing 
them, had been suddenly cut of in the vigour of Hf e and in the full 
career of usefulness. But it heed hardly be said that anmeiy f cff 
the Queen has had much to do with the general soiiow for ^ 
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Priofl^B ^iflf^fh. It W9^ i^ell kxiiowii thai during their whole married 
life B^rMajeei^r had beea very mudfi guided by the Prince^ and 
that foe the last few yean, after his own judgment had ripened and 
hia yxnaaintanoe with affairs had become more extended, he had 
been M>]e tp t^e t^om his Consozl* the heayiest cares of ner pod- 
tion. 

The London Correspondent of the Manchester (7uan{ian says, 
** I remember many mournings that deserve to be called national. 
I witnessed the sorrow of the capital when Sir Robert Peel was cut 
off Inr an UAtimely fate ; the more composed regret with which 
LoDaon reoeived the tidings of the death of the great Duke, in the 
falness o| his years and honours ; but I never saw such all-pervad- 
ing grief and sympathy aa were yesterday apparent when the sor- 
xofrnd news became known. But one sentiment was apparent 
throughout England — that of deep sympathy for the Queen and re- 
gret for the death of one so universally beloved." 

TBjE KXW8 nC FBAKCBy ASTD TBS VEXLOfQ OF THX FEENOB 
OOUBT. 

in F»|ia the Prince's death caused a great sensation, and all the 
p^peoQI unite in expressions of sympathy. The M<»iiteur, after 
SDnoimoing the sad event, adds t^t *'the Emperor, the Imperial 
fainjly and the whole of France, will min^e their r^(ret and grief 
wiib the roy^l family and the Engliah nation. The £nperial Court 
hsia gone into mourning, all festivities at the Tuilleries having been 
oonntermanded. On receijit of the sad news at Paris, the standard 
whidn floate on the Tui^enes yrM immediately lowerod half mast. 
The BUnpvesft wrote an autograph letter of qni^pathv to the Queen, 
and in tibe evening the Smperor despatchecl aijk aid-qe^camp with an 
antxigTaph ^tter of condolence. 

M. SDMOND ABOUT OV BKGLAKn^ MOURNnrO. 

Tk» popular French w^ter, M. Edmond Aboul is at present a 
oqptnbutor to the feuUUiqn of the (fonstHutioMm, A late No. of 
ib^ journal has the following passage^ which bears his signature : — 
''Slave yo^ marked that phrase in the ol&cial publication of the Eng- 
liah ^jcovemment after the death of Prince ilbert ? ^ It ia expected, 
that ajQ pecsona will sssome a decent mou^rning-' This is neither a 
decrpe nor an ordinance, nor a command sent down from on high ; 
it is a simple appeal to public sympathy, and at the same time a 
reminder of a social obligation. There is in the formula a mingling 
of dignity, confidence, and famihazity. You feel, from the vex^ 
fint wo^ that the ipinety which si>eaks is in the most courteous, if 
not the most intimate relanons with its subjects ; that no one disputes 
its ris^ta ; that it has no declared enemies in the nation ; that it 
nugr rely, on all occasions, upon that loyalty without meanness, 
which the English dxBolay with a sort of coquetry. You perceive a 
Queen who reigns and who does not govern ; a people which manages 
its own affairs, and fears all the less to appear humble and submissive 
becanse it ia sure to remain free ; a country of tradition, of decency, 
and of decorum, governed by manners even more than by laws. 
We, of course, are proud of being French — ^that is all settled But 
there must pasfi away many vears before ou^ political manners are 
elevated to the high tone of those of England. Kothing is more 
nT^ec|nal, paore capricious, less logical, than o^r relations yriih. the 
n^en who govern u& The French pe^le condupt themselves towards 
monarchy as towards a mistress. We embrace it, we beat it, we 
rmt it out of doors — ^we seek it out next dav and ding around its 
kneot. Yesterday we could find no name foul enough for it ; to-day 
we 4*tter it, not without blushing at our present ba^eneas and our 
pffit violenpe." 

MOmtinNO OV THX FStTSSUN OOUBT. 

At Berlin the news was received with strong manifestations of 
pqpiilar sympathy and sorrow, while the Bang hastened to offer 
81^ conaolation as he might to the Princess Hoyal, subsequently 
vmted the Engliah l^nvoy, and o^d^red the 9oiirt tp go into mourn- 
ing ImmediatcuTy. 



The preparations for the funeral of the Prince Consort at St. 
George% Windsor, were commenced immediately after his death. 
T^e chapel was entirely diaped in black cloth. The Queen intends 
erectixiff a mausoleum at Frogmore, near to that of the Duchess of 
Kent^ but much more splendid. 

Recording to custom, the body was interred in four coffins, the 
innior one or shell being of polished mahogany cased outside with 
le^ then an outer, plain, but very massive coffin of mahogany ; 
oyer all comes the state coffin or case, of crimson velvet and w^h 
masaive silver ornaments. On the leaden coffin there is also a mai- 
nye nlver plate, with the following inscription : — ■ i< ->" 



" Depositum 

niostrissimi et Oelsissimi Albert!, 

Principis Oonsortis, 

Dacis SaxonisQ 

De Saze Cobnrg et Gotha Principis, 

Nobilissimi Or^nis Perisoelldis Equitis. 

Angustissims et Potenti8si]n8& YictorUe Reg^as 

Oonjugis percarissimi, 
Obiit die decimo quarto Decembris MDOCGLXI., 
Anno SQtatis suae XLm.''* 

The outer mahogany coffin simply bears a silver plate with the 
name of the Prince and the date of his birth and that of his death. 
On the State coffin there is the customary silver plate bearing 
an inscriptioD similar to that on the leaden coffin, (hi the outer 
State coffin there is an exceedingly rich and very elaborate case. 
At the head of the coffin is fastened a massive silver crown in high 
relief. This is the crown the Prince was entitled to wear as Prince 
Consort and much resembles that of the imperial house of Austria. 
In the centre of the coffin there is another massive silver plate with 
the inscription. At the foot there is the insignia of the Gkkrter, in 
silver. On the coffin^ during and after interment, two heraldic 
crowns were laid — that of his Royal Highness as Prince Consort, 
and his crown as Duke of Saxe Coburg and Grotha. 

In a letter, written by the command of the Queen, it is stated 
that the only consolation she hopes to find during the rest of her 
life, under her sad and hopeless bereavement, is to endeavour to 
c&acy out the wishes and intentions of her beloved husband. 

The Queen, attired in the deepest mourning and widow's cap, 
left Windsor in the strictest privaqTy and proceeded to the South- 
western Railway Station. None were on the railway platform 
except Lord Al&ed Paget — ^not even a royal servant was allowed to 
be in attendance. The Prince of Wales and the Princess Alice and 
Princess Helena accompanied Her Majesty. Immediately the Queen 
left Windsor, the Roval Standard was lowered, and the Union Jack 
hoisted half-mast high, as the Prince held the office of Constable or 
Oovemor of the Ci^e. 

THB YOUira PRINOB LBOPOLO. 

The Independance BeZ^e publishes the following ; — " Cannes, Deo. 
18. — The news of the death of Prince Albert reached the young 
Prince Leopold, his son, in the midst of circumstances so melancholy 
and sad that they could not fail to increase the horrors of the cataa- 
trophe. Taking advantage of a charming morning the young prince 
had gone out to sea to indulge in his favourite pastime of fishing. 
In returning to his villa he observed the countenance of hisprindpal 
servant to be overcast and that there were tears in his eyes, llie 
cause of this grief was not the death of Prince Albert, which was 
then unknown, but the death of his governor. General Bowater, 
who had just died in the chamber adjoming Prince Leopold's. At 
the news of this loss the poor boy wept bitterly. Almost at the 
same moment there appeared at the end of the hall a commissioner 
of the telegraph, bringins a telegraphic despatch. It was addressed 
to the general, who was men lying dead. Ilie envelope was opened ; 
it contained the fatal news, — '' f^ince Albert is dead !" His Royal 
Highness was at once taken into his room, and I assure you that it 
is iinpossible to give any idea of the desolation of this young child, 
thus smitten in his tenaereat affections. 'My mother j I must go 
to my mother,' he cried in sobs. ' My mother will bring back hmi 
whom youi say has been taken from me — I want my mother.^ Some 
seconds afterwax^ they took him away altogether from the mourn- 
ful and desolate-looking house, to the nearest hotel, the Hotel de 
Bellevue. Shortly alter, an Engliah officer arrived from England, 
charged, it ia said, with the duty of taking the disoonaolate orphan 
back to England." 

THE FEnrcB consort's last day. 

A oofrrespondent of the Rewrd says : — '' I saw in tiie Times thai 
the Hon. Baptist Noel had said, in a recent speech, that he had 
heard that the detgyman whose ministry the Roval Famify attended 
at Osborne was a ^ood man, and that the more mithful his sermons 
the more was he thanked for them by the late Prince. I see, too, 
that the author of * Heaven our Home,' writes that his book has been 
noticed by a wish from Windsor to know the author, and this only 
a short time ago ; a very striking fact. And a letter from a 
nobleman who attended the Prince to the last, has the following 



* (Within is) Depodited (the body) 

Of the Movt Bxalted and lUnfltrioqsAlberti 

Prince Consort, 

Dnke of Saxony, 

Of Saxe-Gobnryc and Prinee of Qotha» 

Knight of the Most Noble OrOer of the Garter { 

The most tenderiy beloved Husband 

Of the Uoct Augost and IfOst Powerful Vfctoria, Qaeen. 

9e dtod on she 14(h 4ay erf ]>eoeinber; Wi^ : 

In the 481$ yej^ of hi« «|^ 
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aeatence in it : — ' The Prince continually repeated on his death bed 

that exquisite hymn of Toplady'a — 

* Bock of Am, olefb for me. 
Let me hide myself in Thee.* 

Surely, then, we need not mourn for the iUustrioua dead as thone 
without hope ; and liviuflr as he died, what an example he has 
left hia family!" The Adoertiser narrates an incident connected 
with the last sermon before the Court at Balmoral. The preacher was 
the Rev. Wm. Stewart, of Edinburgh . He discovered, to his great 
discomfort, just as he entered the pulpit, that he had left at home the 
manuscript of the sermon. It happily occurred to him, that he had 
recently written a sermon from the text, ** Prepare to meet thy 
God," which he had closely committed to memory. He accordingly 
preached the sermon in question, with great fluency and power. 
Her Majesty and the late Prince Consort were so much struck with 
the discourse, that they sent a message to the Preacher, expressing 
the pleasure with which they had listened to it, and requesting to be 
favoured with a sight of the manuscript. The manuscript was of 
course at once forwarded to the Court, and immediately afterwards 
a second Message was sent to the Preacher by the Queen and the 
Prince, desiring that it should be published It has been so, and is 
in extensive circulation in Scotland. What an awful appropriateness, 
lo f ar as regards the late lamented Prince, was Mr. Stewart's text : 
«' Prepare to meet thy God !" 

(Contort. 

Pbihcx. this clay must be your bed. 

In itpite of »1I your towera ; 
The entve, the wlae, the reverend head, 

Mii^t li«' as low M ouri \—Dr, Watts. 

THE EVENT ITSELF — 80LEHNITT OF WJNDSOB. 

Yesterday (Dec. 23), with little of the pomp and pageantry of a 
State ceremonial, but with every outward mark of respect, and with 
idl the solemnity which befitted his high station and his public vir- 
tues, the m'»rtal remains of the husband of our Queen were interred 
in the last rsjs ting- place of England's Sovereigns — ^the Chapel Royal 
of St. George's, Windsor. By the express desire of His Royal 
Highness, the funeral was of the plainest and most private character ; 
but in the Chapel, to do honour to his obsequies, were assembled all 
the chief est men of the State ; and throughout England, by every 
sign of sorrow and mourning, the nation manifested its sense of the 
loss which it h&a sustained. Windsor itself wore an aspect of the 
most profound gloom. Every shop was closed and every blind 
drawn down. The streets were silent and almost deserted, and all 
who appeared abroad were dreraed in the deepest mourning. The 
great bell of Windsor Castle clanged out its doleful sound at inter- 
vals from an early hour, and minute beUs were tolled also at St. 
John^s Church. At the parish-church of Clewer and at St. John's 
there were services in the morning and afternoon, and the day was 
observed throughout the royal borough in the strictest manner. 
The weather was in character with the occasion, — a chill, damp air, 
with a dull leaden sky above, increased the gloom which hung over 
alL 

THE M0X7&NFUL PBOCBSSION TO ST OEOBGfi's CHAPEL. 

Shortly after eleven o'clock, a guard of honour of the Grenadier 
Guards, of which regiment His Royal Higness was colonel, with 
the colours of the regiment shrouded in crape, marched in and took 
up its position before the principal entrance to the Chapel Royal. 
Another guard of honour from the same regiment was also on duty 
in the Quadrangle at the entrance to the State apartments. They 
were speedily f(3lowed by a squadron of the 2na Life Guards dis- 
mounted, and by two companies of the FnsiHer Guards, who were 
drawn up in single file along each side of the road by which the 

SrooesBLon was to p;i3B, from the Norman gateway to the Chapel 
OCT. The officers wore the deepest military mourning, — scarves, 
sword-knots, and rosettes of crape. In the Home Park was sta- 
tioned a troop of Horse Artillery, which commenced firing minute- 
guns at the end of the Long Walk, advancing slowly until it reached 
the Castle gates just at the close of the ceremony. The Ministers, 
the officers of the Queen's Household, and other distinguished per- 
sonages who had been invited to attend the ceremonial, began to 
arrive at the Chapel Royal soon after eleven o'clock. The Earl of 
Derby, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Earl Russell, and the Duke 
of Buccleuch, were among the first to make their appearance, and 
as they alighted at the door of the Chapel they were conducted to 
the seats appointed for themjin the choir. 

In the great Quadrangle were drawn up the hearse and the 
mourning coaches, and, all the preparations having been completed 
within th* OaBUe, the proceMion biegan to be formed shortly before 



twelve o'clock. The Prince of Wales and the other Royal mourn- 
ers assembled in the Oak Room, but did not form part of the pro- 
cession. They were conveyed to the Chapel in private carriages 
before the coffin was placed in the hearse. In the first carriage 
were the Prince of Wales, Prince Arthur, and the Duke of Saxe 
Coburg. The Crown Prince of Prussia, the Duke of Brabant, 
and the Count of Flanders followed in the next ; and in the others 
were the Due de Nemours, Prince Louis of Hesse, Prince Edward 
of Saxe> Weimar, and the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, with the gen- 
tlemen of their respective suites. Scarcely had they alighted at the 
door of Wolsey's Chapel, from which they were conducted througli 
the Chapter Room to the door of the Chapel Royal, to be in readi- 
ness to meet the coffin, when the first minute gun fired in the dia^ 
tance, and the rattle of the troops reversing arms, announced that 
the procession had started ; and exactly at twelve o'clock the first 
mourning coach' moved from under the Norman gateway. First 
came nine mourning coaches, each drawn by four horses, convejong 
the physicians, equerries, and other members of the household of 
the late Prince. In the last were the Lord Steward (Earl St. Ger- 
mans), the Lord Chamberlain (Viscount Sidney), and the Master o£ 
the Horse (the MarquiB of Ailesbury). The mourning coaches were 
followed by one of the Queen's carriages, dnkwn by six black horses, 
and attended by servants in State liveries, in which was Earl 
Spencer, carrying the Prince Consort's crown, and Lord George 
Lennox, carrying the baton, sword, and hat of his late Royal High- 
ness. Next, escorted by a troop of the 2nd Life Guards, came the 
hearse, drawn by six black horses. On the housings of the horses 
and on the sides of the hearse were emblazoned i&e scutcheons of 
Her Majesty and of the Prince, each -surmounted by a crown, the 
Prince's arms being in black and Her Majesty's in white. The 
procession was closed by four mourning State carriages. 

Slowly the cortege wound round the base of the Round Tower 
into the Lower Ward, and every head was reverently bared as the 
hearse pctfsed by. There was no military music ; the distant boom 
of the minute guns, and the mournful knell of the Castle Bell were 
the only soimds which broke the silence of the scene. Though the 
distance to be traversed was so short, it was not until 20 minutes 
past 12 o'clock that the hearse arrived at the door of the Chapel 
Royal, where the Prince of Wales and the other Royal mourners 
were assembled to meet the coffin. 

EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL APPBARANOB OF ST. OBOROB'S ORAPEL. 

The cold, bleak, wintry aspect of the day at Windsor was mourn- 
ful and cheerless enough, but even its empty streets and rows of 
muffled windows had an air almost of light and life compared with 
the appearance of St. George's Chapel The aspect of this was 
alone enough to impress with gloomy awe at least, if not with grief, 
even unconcerned spectators, if any such could possibly have wi^ess- 
ed the mournful rite of yesterday. The silence of the grave itself 
was in and round the sacred building — a silence never broken, save 
by the deep, slow, muffled tolling of the funeral knell, which every 
minute seemed to sweep down with the wind and rush with stealthy 
noise upon the gloom within. There was a solemn air about the ChapeL 
swathed in it ghastly trappings of black and white ; there was a 
hushed look about the attendants, all of whom shewed such eviden- 
ces of grief as were painful even to the lookers-on at this most solemn 
ceremonial. 

Beyond this sorrow, which was palpable, and which showed itself 
in the red eyes and weeping countenances of the more intimate 
members of the household who were admitted to the Chapel, there 
is nothing new to be recorded of this royal funeral, but the deep and 
sincere grief which marked each stage of its slow progress. The 
interior of the chapel itself differed little from the aspect of solemn 
gloom and stately mourning it always wears on these most mournful 
occasions. A raised platform had l>een constructed down the centre 
nave, leading from the south entrance to tho choir, with balustrades 
dividing it from the north and south aisles. All this, of course, was 
carpeted and draped with black, so that the change, though slight 
in fact, being one in colour, completely altered the aspect of the Sue 
old building. The basement seemed black everywhere — ^black over 
naves and aisles and side walls, and deeper and more dense than all 
seemed the black within the dimly-lighted choir, where the empty 
oaken stalls and vacant canopies of the Knights of the Garter gave 
a still more desolate aspect to the scene. The steps leading to the 
Communion-table, the communion-table itself, even the walls at the 
back, were hung with solemn black, and thus the groined arches and 
fine white fluted columns of the building had, by contrast, a bleak, 
ghastly look ; while over all beneath, so absorbing was the dark hue, 
that it was difficult at times to distinguish the forms of the attendants 
as, clad in deap mourning, they crowded the floor, like shadows flit- 
ting noiselessly to and fro. So complete was this muffled obscurity of 
the basement that aU the steps leading to the stalls would have been 
quite undistinguishable but that the outline of each stair was marked 
along its edge with a thin line of white, which, if possible, gave a 
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itiU more cadayeroiis and skeleton aspect to the whole interior. 
Only one thin narrow strip of white broke the darknefls of the centre 
of the floor, stretching from the west end of the nave to the front 
of the Communion-table. This thin line ended at a broad square 
aperture in the floor, the external entrance to the royal tombhouse 
below ; and the mouth of this gloomy chasm, with its cloth-lined 
wallSy waa marked with white bimds. But in all this there was not 
much that differed from other royal funerals. The arrangements 
ware precise^ the same as those made for the funeral of the late 
Dud&esB of Kent. 

The Communion rails were draped with black velvet, and the 
Conununion-table itself was covered with massive plate, which 
showed out with almost startling brightness amid the black around. 
A square platform, which is worked from beneath by powerful ma- 
chinery, completely fills the opening to the Royal Vault On this 
the coffin and bier are placed, and at the appointed time they slowly 
■ink out of sight. All the chief domestics of the Royal Household 
were attired in the deepest moumiug, and many of the personal at- 
tendants of the late Prince were deeply affected when the funeral 
begpui. The seats in the choir were reserved for mourners who had 
been invited by Her Majesty. The Knights of the Garter took their 
own stalla under their banners, at the back of the choir ; the other 
moomera sat in front, nearest to the grave. Only one or two 
among those present wore orders, and even those were almost 
miHrSy concealed under the broad black silk mourning scarves. 

nrai^KB's histobioal past— obowth ov kaiiokal lotaltt akd 

DEVOTION TO THB BOVSBBION. 

The sombre-looking painted glass window of the Ascension of our 
Lord, placed by Greorge III. above the communion table, at the east 
end of the church, let in but little light, barely enough to distin- 
guish forms amid the obscure, black gloom of the choir beneath. 
Even the rich banners of the J^nights of the Garter, glowing with 
heraldic emblazonment of purple and azure, red and gold, seemed 
to be toned down by the general gloom, and to become in their stiff 
fifelessness a part of the mourning insignia. The late Prince 
Consort's banner, quartered with the arms of England and Gotha, 
is left still floating on the right of the pale sUver embroidered stand- 
ard of her Majes^, while in the oaken stall beneath a silver-gilt 
escocheon, placed beside those of many foreign Princes of the House 
of Brunswick, bears his ducal arms, and proclaims in quaint old 
Norman French his style, and titles, and date of installation. 
What strange vicissitudes of time and change these old stalls record 
and press upon the notice ; what disjointed but significant chapters 
of history are told by each escocheon, when near that of our gracious 
Sovereign we see the banner of the Emperor Napoleon waving over 
tiie stall of Louis Phillippe, occupied before him by Louis XIII. of 
Bourbon, before him again bv the heads of the great house of 
Montmorenci, who were constables of France, and before all by the 
English Knights who were the first Governors of Calais ! The 
event of Monday was one which history will record with mourning, 
but even at such a time it was difficult to repress the reflections 
these escocheons suggested. Whole families of dynasties, whose 
styles and titles are here emblazoned, have passed away like a tale 
that is told, yet with ourselves each century has only Jmit strongly 
and more strongly the bond of love and kindly feeling between the 
Sovereisn and the people. Now each affliction that visits her Maj esty 
visits aU throughout the land, and her royal husband, the comfort 
of her life, ana guide of her throne, is bud to rest amid the grief of 
millintiK^ who stul in the sorrow of their hearts look to their Queen 
and yearn almost in tears to comfort her in this her greatest bereave- 
ment — ^in this the darkest hour of her widowhood and mourning. 

THB SAD PKOOESaiON — ^ITS PBOOBBSS T0WABD8 THE CHAPEL. 

All who were invited to attend the ceremony were in their places 
shortly before 12 o'clock, and an interval of silence, almost of sus- 
pense, seemed to reign throughout the building. Not a word was 
spoken, not a movement made, and the stillness was painful, as it 
aaowed the tolling of the funeral knells and the sullen reverberating 
echo of the minute guns to be loudly and distinctly audible 
throughout the chapeL Thus, as 12 o'clock drew near, the quicker 
half minute tolHng from all the spires of Windsor, seemed to fill the 
very chapel with their mournful booms, and amid all the measured 
tread oi the long procession approaching over the gravel came 
nearer every minute. With the first tokens of its approach, 
the head of the funeral procession was formed two deep, 
pi w^Tig along down the south aisle and up the centre of the 
nave to near the choir. The south door was then opened. Lord 
George Lennox, bearing the Field Marshal's baton, sword, and 
luit of the deo^med Prince, followed by Earl Spencer, carrying 
his crown, entered the aisle. In a minute afterwards the coffin 
was carried in by ten bearers and laid upon the bier. Here 
it waa entirely hidd^Q under the heavy black velvet pall, adorned 



at the sides with laige funeral escocheons, bearing the arms of 
Her Majesty and the late Prince on separate shields. Both shields 
were surrounded by the Garter and surmounted with their proper 
Crowns ; first, those of the Queen were on a ground of silver 
tissue ; those of the late Prince on deep black ; so that the contrast 
between those rich armonial bearings was as startling and marked 
as that between the white border of the pall and its gloomy centre. 
When all was arranged, the Lord Chamberlain, accompanied by the 
Vice-Chamberlain, Lord Castlerosse (only four months ago the 
genial host of his late Boyal Highness at Killamey,) proceeded up 
the Choir lo Wolsey's chapel, where the Royal mourners had already 
assembled) and who at once slowly crossed the chapel and took their 
stations in the south aisle at the head of the corpse. The Prince of 
Wales, as chief mourner, stood in the centre ; on his right was the 
little Prince Arthur ; on his left, the deceased Prince's elder brother, 
the Duke of Saxe-Co\>nrg and Gotha. 

TOCJCHINU GRIEF OF THB BEREAVED PRINCES. 

Before the procession began to move forward, the chief mourners 
remained at the head of the coffin, motionless. The Prince of 
Wales bore up with great fortitiide, and though he, like all the rest, 
at times gave way to irrepressible bursts of tears, he evidently triea 
to tiie utmost to restrain nis filings, though it could be seen some- 
times from the working of his coimtenanoe that the effort was too 
violent for long endurance. 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg, brother to Prince Albert, who was 
devotedly attached to the deceased Prince, to whom he bears a 
strong resemblance, was deeply moved, and wept incessantly through- 
out the ceremony. The Crown Prince of Prussia, too, was equsdly 
affected. Poor little Prince Arthur's grief was enough to move the 
sternest. He, of course, made no attempts to check or hide his 
feelings. His eyes were red and swoUen, and the tears were run- 
ning do «ni his cheeks as he entered the Chapel. As they stood at 
the head of their father's coffin, the Prince of Wales turned and 
spoke, apparently, a few soothing words, for after this Prince 
Arthur, for a minute or so, seemed to bear up better. It was not 
until the procession began to move forward, and the long melancho- 
ly wail of the dirge went echoing through the building, that all the 
little fellow's fortitude gave way, and, hiding his face in his hand- 
kerchief, he sobbed as if his very heart was breaking. 

THE BEADIKO OF THB BUBIAL SEBVIOB. 

As the procession advanced the commencement of the Burial 
Service, ''I am the res^irrection and (he life, saWi ihe Lord,'* was suns 
by the full choir to the music of Dr. Croft At the conclusion of 
the first portion, the bier had crept slowly down to the western ex- 
tremity of the church, where it was gently moved up the incline to 
the platform in the nave. At the nave was commenced the passase 
— ^Uknow that my Redeemer Kw^," still sung to Croft's melancholy 
dirge-like music, so touching, so inexpressibly mournful in its long, 
soft cadences. All the servants of the late Prince stood in the nave 
as the bier passed ; they seemed deeply moved, and the grief of many 
was quite audible. With the concluding words of the passage, 
" We brought iiothing i/rUo this world,^* the bier was moved up very 
slowly, its gorgeous pall concealing its bearers, who slowly wheeled 
it forward with a stiff, creeping motion, into the choir. It was 
nearly twenty minutes before the cloth-covered platform over the 
entrance to the Royal vault was reached. Those walking at the 
feet of the corpse filed off to the right and left as the bier neared 
the Communion rails, and was slowly placed, amid solemn silence, 
on the spot whence it was to be lowered out of sight for ever. The 
pall-bearers took their stand near low crape-covered stools on either 
side of the coffin. Viscount Sydney, as Lord Chamberlain, stood at 
the foot of the bier, the Prince of Wales, with Prince Arthur and 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, remained standing at the head of the 
coffin, and the other mourners in the order in which they had 
entered the dioir. By the time these arrangements were completed 
the chant of the 39th Psalm, "J said T vnU take heed to my ways 
that I offend not with my tongue," had concluded, and as the last 
faint tones of the music died away the platform on which the bier 
stood was level with the floor. 'Hie pall was then disposed around 
it equally on all sides, so as to cover all the opening leading to the 
depth below, and the Crown and Field-Marshal's insignia were 
placed at the head and feet. 

The Hon. and Rev. Gerald WeUedey, Dean of Windsor, then 
advanced to the Communion r'^'l^ and in a faltering voice, at some 
times almost inaudible, read the lesson, " Now is Christ risen from 
ihe dead and become the first fruiU of ihem that slept." Once or 
twice during this solemn portion of the service, thePnnceof Wales, 
Prince Arthur, the Crown Prince of Prussia, and Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, were totally unable to restrain their tears, in which they 
were silently joined by nearly all present in the choir. At the end 
of the lesson the choir sang the German chorale, ^^IshaUnot in ih4 
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" And HO to JewM Chrial 1*11 ko, 
Hy lonKinr srtn extoudinff ; 

80 ftilt Asleep in Hlumher doop, 
Slumber that knows nnendinfc^ 

Till Jesus Christ, God's only don, 

Opens the ic*teN of Utw— leads on 
To heaven to life eternal ! " 



^rrove remain," by the Bpeeial request of the widowed Queen. This 
hymn, like the chorale which followed it at a later portion of the 
■ervice, were favorite chants with the late IVince Consort, by whom 
it is said their music was composed. It is impossible to imagine 
anjrthing more exquisitely touching than the cadence to the lines, 

** Ac fkll asleep in slumber d«H)p, 
Slumber that knows no ending," 

which was chanted by the choir in whispered tones that seemed to 
moan through the building with a plaintive solemnity as deep in its 
sorrow as the notes of the " Dead March." A translation from tiie 
German gives the words of this mournful hymn as follows : — 

" I shall not in the i^rave remain, 

Binoe Thou death's bonds have sever'd ; 
By hope with Thee to rise a^ln. 

From fear of death deliver'd, 
I'll come to Thee, where'er Thou art. 
Live with Thee, from Thee never part ; 

Therefore to die is rapture. 

Again the Dean resumed the service in a strained and broken voice — 
for all in the chapel now made no attempt to conceal their emotion 
— with the sublime passage, " Man that w bom of woman hath htU 
a short time to live, and is full of misery.** Then was sung, with 
exquisite pathos, Martin Luther's hymn, " Great God, what do I 
su and hear P* 

As the last strains of this solemn chant ended, the personal atten- 
dants of his late Royal Highness advanced and and slowly removed 
the heavy pall, leaving the coffin in all its mourning gorgeousness 
uncovered. As this was done Earl Spencer placed on the head 
above the inscription plate the crown of the Prince Consort. At the 
same time Lord George Lennox laid the baton of the late Prince as 
Field-Marshal, crossed with the sword, and surmounted witii the 
Field-Marshal's hat and plume on the foot of the coffin, above the 
insignia of the Garter. All these memorials were fastened to the 
heavy black velvet cushions on which they were laid. Thus left 
alone in the midst of the wide expanse of black, the melancholy 
gorgeousness of the crimson coffin stood out the one conspicuous 
centre in startling contrast, almost the only solitary object in all the 
Chapel which was not covered with black and draped in solemn 
mourning. As this last ceremonial was being performed, the choir 
again solemnly sang the following hymn to an air composed by the 
Prince himself. (Gotha) : — 

"IT?, 



. py soul, thy days are ended^ 
All thy moumintr days below : 
Qa t^ auKel miards attended. 
To the sight of Jesus, tco I 

Waiting to teoeiive thy spirit. 

Lo! the Saviimr stands aboTe ; 
Shows the purchase of His merit, 

ReaohM out theerown of lov«. 



SCmmle thraoirh thy latest passion 
To thy dear Redeemer's breast, 

Td His uttermost salvation. 
To His everlasting rett. 

For the joy He sets before thee. 
Bear the momentary paint 

Die. to live the life of glory. 
Buffer, with thy Lord to reign. 



When it ended the attendants retired from the girave, and there was 
a silent pause, during which, as the wind mourned hoarsely against 
the casements, the quick, sharp rattle of troops outside reversing 
arms was plainly audible. Then came the muffled toll of the bell, 
the boom of the minute gmis, and the coffin slowly and at first 
almost imperceptibly b^gan to sink into the grave. 

BITTIIK aHIXF or THE MOVKSVBB P&BBBHT. 

There was more than mourning at this most solemn time. The 
Fjrinces hid their faces and sobbed deeply. All, not only the Royal 
ti^, but in the chapel, allowed their tears to flow almost unchecked, 
and some, such as the Crown Prince of Prussia, and the personal 
attendants of his l&te Eoyal Highness, among the pall-bearers 
seemed not less deeply moved for a time than the Royal orphans 
themselves. Still, the coffin continued to sink. It is but a few 
short months ago since the late Prince stood at the head of the same 
sombre opening and wept as the remains of the Duchess of Kent 
were in the same manner lowered slowly to the Royal mausoleum. 
The ceremony then was gloomy and mournful enough, though, 
aft^ all, it was but the burial of a member of the Roval family 
long retired from public life, lull of years and honors, and one who 
haa already passed the term allotted to mankind. But here, with 
the Prince Consort, the husband of our Queen, a young man in the 
pride of life and usefulness, of health and strength a.nd manly 
beauty, the loss seemed more than could even then be realized ; and 
it was difficult — ^it seemed almost impossible^ to believe that the 
coffin then so slowly creeping down the wide black groove held all 
thai; was mortal qi Prince Albert. It was a solemn period, and a 
mos^ txying one for the mourners, whose half-stifled sighs were 
audible from all pari^ of the choir, as with the faintest and slowest 
motion the coffin stOl continued sinking. The silence within the 
chapel was intense ; every movement among those present could be 
distinctly heard ; the wind moaning round the building sounded I 
with a hoarse rush which now and then was almost noise^ and the I 
mu%d knells frpn» all thesplr^ of Wiii43or s^enp^d lt>ooining above I 
tJie Royal grave itnlf. JSlowly fading from the si^t tb9 QQttin I 



gradually beeame level with tlie floor, then sank deeper and deeper, 
casting almost a gk>w of colour from its deep crimson sides upon the 
doth-hned walk of the grave, till it was lost to view for ever. 

THB OONOIiUJDINO INOIDK27X9 OF TOS TOVOHIKG OBKBHOKT. 

As the last trace of its ^old and crimson crown disappeared the 
service was continued amid the deepest grief, with tne passage, 
" Forasmuch as it has pleased Almighty God of His great mercy to 
take unto Himself the soul of our dear brother here departed.'* At 
the proper interval the earth was thrown upon the coffin, and fell 
upon its ornaments and plate with a sharp rattle that was heard 
throughout the building. Then was sung by the choir, " I heard a 
voice from Heaven" to Croft's plaintive music ; and after the read- 
ing of the prayer ** Almighty God wUh whom do Kw,*' was chanted 
an English transbtion of another of the late Prince's favourite 
chorales, as follows : — 

** To Thee, O Lord, I yield my spiritt 

Who break*«t in love this mortal oba!n; 
My life I but firom Thee inherit. 
And death beoomea my chiefett gaiiv 
In Thee I live, in Thee I die. 
Content,— for Thou art ever nigh." 

The collect, " O merciful God^ the Father of our Lord J^sv4 
Christy" concluded the service, and Sir Clvarlos Young, advancing 
to the head of the grave, proclaimed the style and titles of the 
deceased Prince, saying : — 

<* Thus it hatk pleased Almighty Ood to take out of this transi- 
tory life to His Divine mercy the Most High, Most Mighty, and 
Most Illustrious Prince Albert, the Prince Consort, Duke of Sax- 
ony, Prince of Snxe-Coburg and Gotha, Knight of the Most Noble. 
Order of the Garter, and the most dear Consort of Her Most 
Excellent Majesty Victoria, by the grace of God of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the 
Faith, whom God bless and preserve with long life, health, and 
honour. " 

This formal proclamation has hitherto always concluded with the 
words, '* Whom God bless and preserve with long life, health and 
happiness." But on this occasion, for the first time during Her 
Majesty's reign, the prayer for happiness was left out, and only that 
for "life and honour" offered. The change is mournfully signifi- 
cant, though the words we have quoted were in fact not appken ; 
for with the first mention of the Queen's name Sir Charles Young's 
voice faltered, and the condudiiig sentence of the mournful prayer, 
if uttered, was quite inaudible. Then the organist began the solemix 
strains of the " Dead March " in Saul, as tSie mourners advanced 
to take a last look into the deep grave. The Prince of Walea 
advanced first, and stood for one brief moment, with handa dapeed, 
looking down ; then aU lus fortitude seemed suddenly to desert nim, 
and bursting into a flood of tears he hid his face, and, usheired by 
the Lord Chamberlain, slowly left the chapeL Of the two, Prince 
Arthur seemed the more composed at the end of the ceremony, as 
if his unrestrained grief had worn itself out. All the mourners and 
those invited to the ceremony advanced in turn to take a farewell 
glance at the cofBn, and not o^e looked down into the deep black 
aperture unmoved — ^none quitted the chapel without traces of deep 
and heartfelt sorrow. 

THE BOYAL VAT7LT ANB THV WBSATH3 FROM OSBOKKX 

When all was over, and the last of the long, lingering train of 
mourners had departed, the attendents descended the entrance to the 
grave with lights. It is difficult without strong lights to pieioe ihe 
intense g^oom which always envelopes this last resting-place of 
Royalty. It is a very plain, wide, lofty stone vault, with a groined 
roof springing from stone columns. On either side, supported by 
these columns, are four tiers of marble shelves ; in the centre are 
three very massive and wide slabs of marble, raised some two foet 
from the ground The side shelves are destined for the members of 
the Royal faimly — ^the centre marble bier for the coffins of xaon^ 
archs only. As the light slowly penetrates this dismal chambery 
two purple coffins, looking aJmost black in the gloom, can be dis^ 
tinctly seen at the furthest end, brightly reflecting back the raya of 
light as the beams fall upon their richly gilded omamentSi which 
8^e as though affixed but yesterday. Tnese are the comna of 
George III. and Queen Charlotte. Above their heads, but ahmiiig 
out warmly with a bright crimson glow, are the coffins of three <S 
their children, who died young. At their feet, but some distaixce 
apart, and miite alone, lies the eorgeous coffin of George IV. Ou 
the centre slab, and nearest to the gates, the coffins of Willian^ lY. 
and Queen Adelaide rest side by side, the Queen being on the Ipft. 
The light distinctly shows these coffins, and the yelvet is as soft and 
rich, and the silver plates and handles as bright, 93 on the day when 
they were firnt laid there, many years ago. Not even dust seems to 
have soiled their funeral gran(^eur ; i^na e;^cepjli 91 ^^w stray bits of 
gravel on and around uie centre plates^ where the ' earth was 
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thrown at that solemn paasage wMdi commita the body to the 
gronnd, and tells how we are all alike before the sight of €k>d, 
there ia nothing to show that all the remains had not been care- 
fully watdied and tendered since the day of their interment. 
There are no coffins on the right side of the vault, but on the left 
are those of the Dnke of Grloucester, the Duke of Kent, and the 
Duke of Cambridge. Strangely enough the cofBn nearest to the 
gate is that of the Princess Charlotte of Wales. It is a crimson 
coffin, dosO in view, and, like the rest, as bright as that which, alas ! 
has been so lately laid there. Along this passage we have described, 
the bier of the late Prince was wheeled till the foot of the coffin 
was at the gates of the Royal vault, lliere it remainB, though it 
was not left to the gloom of its dark and narrow home until some 
dear memorials of love and fond regret from the bereaved Queen and 
children, whom he had so imtimely left, were sorrowfully deposited 
by the Prince of Wales upon the coffin. Previous to the dosing 
of the coffin, a wreath of flowers made by the Princess Alice was 
placed on the corpse, and a miniature of her Majesty placed in 
his hands. On Monday, a Queen's messenger brought from Os- 
bom to Windsor three little wreaths and a bouquet. The wreaths 
were simple chaplets of moss and violets, wreathed by the three 
elder princesses — the bouquet of violets, with a white camelia in 
the oentre, was sent by the widowed Queen. Between the heraldic 
inaignia these last tributes from his widow and orphan daughters 
were laid upon the coffin — mementoes of domestic love and worth 
above all heraldry that ever was emblazoned. With this last act of 
grateful care the aperture to the royal vault was closed, and thus was 
Prince Albert, who has lived in honour and died in fame, buried in 
the most profound and deserved grief that has ever been evinced by 
any nation within the memory of living man. 



%ntKtf ^tiuct (Ramoft, 

Dooe«Ab«r Uth, 1861. 

How flhould the Princes die f 

With red spur deep io maddening charger's flank, 
Leadiog the rush tiiat cleaves the foeman's rank, 

And shouting some time-famous battle-ery t 

Endiiv^ a pleasure day, 

Joy's painted goblet fully drained and out, 
While waiting vassals ooldly stand about. 

And con new homage whioh they long to pay! 

So have the Princes died. 

]f obler and happier ftur the fa^e t^at fal1|B 
On him who 'mid yon aged castle walls, 

H^ars, as he goes, the plash of Thames' tide. 

Gallant, high-natured, brave, 

O, had his lot been cast in warrior days. 

No nobler knigkt had won the minstrel*s praise 

Than him for whom the half-reared banners wave. 

Or, graced with gentler powers. 

The song, the pendl, and the lyre his own, 
Deigned he to live fair pleasure's thrall alone, 

None had more lightly sped the htoghing hours. 

fetter and nobler fote 

His, whom we claimed but yesterday. 

His. ours no more, his, round whose sacred day 

The death-mote pages and the heralds wait 

It was too soon to die. 

Yet, might we count his years by triumphs won. 
By wise, and bold, and Ohristian duties done. 

It were no brief eventless history. 

This was his princely thought : 

With all his varied wisdom to repay 

Our trust and love, which on that bridal-day 

The Daughter of the Isles for dowry brought. 

For that he loved our Queen, 

And, for her sake, the people of her love, 
Few and far disUat names ahaU rank above 

His 9wq, where Bii^hmtf s cherished names are seen. 



Oauld tiieie he closer tie 

'Twist us, who, sorrowing, own a nation's debt 
And Her, our own dear Lady, who as yet 

Must meet her sudden woe with tearless eye ; 

When with a kind relief 

Those eyes rain tear?, might this thought employ ! 

Him whom she loved we loved. We shared her joy, 
And will not be denied to share ber grie£ Punch, 



Prince Albert was bom at Erenburg on the 26th of August, 1819. 
He was educated under his £Either's supervision at the castle, his 
master being selected from the College of Ooburg. His mother 
died when he was scarcely eleven years old, and he was then sent to 
England for a while to the residence of his aunt, the Duchess of 
Kent, who was residing in strict seclusion at Kensington Pahice, 
educating her daughter, Princess Victoria. The yoimg Prince 
became the fellow-student of the Princess, his futwe wife. He 
remained apout fifteen months in England, Kensington and Clare- 
mont being alternately his home. After his father's marriage with 
a Princess of Wurtemburg, Prince Albert returned to Erenburg. 
On the 3rd May, 1837, his elder brother, the present Duke Ernest, 
and he, entered the University of Bonn as Hytudionis Juris, and 
among those who entered at the same time were the Hereditary 
Grand Duke of Meoklenburg-Strelitz, Prince William of Lowen- 
stein-Wertheim, the Hereditary Prince of Lippe-Schaumberg, and 
others. The two young Princes of Saxe^Ooburg lodged at the house 
of Dr. Bischof, a medical professor, a modest house near the Uni- 
versity, occupying one side of a piece of ground near the cathedrsd. 
The Prince's private tutor was Geheimrath (Privy Coimcillor) Flor- 
shutz, who was subsequently Minister at Ooburg. Prince Albert's 
character was that of an earnest and painstaking student. A con- 
temporary student of his says that his dinners were ordered from 
Shmidt's Hotel in Bonn, but were of the most temperate kind ; and 
that though he and his brother gave costly entertainments to their 
fellow-students, they themselves lived a veiy frugal and abstemious 
life. Prince Albert chiefly studied jurisprudence and history. 
Music and painting he also cultivated in his intervals of leisure. 
He had learned music when a boy, of the well-known Dr. Breiden- 
stein, and was reputed to be a proficient in the divine art even 
before he entered the University. His skill in painting may be 
estimated by the fact that a picture of his, '' The Savoyard Minstrel 
Boy," painted during his student life, is one of the most prized in 
the Queen'% collection. During his residence at Bonn, Prince 
Albert cultivated the acquaintance of the greatest philosophers and 
scholars in the University. His greatest friends were Count Beust 
and Professor Welcker ; but to his great honour he sought the 
society of the illustrious Schlegel, who thought highly of him, and 
his amiable and unassuming manners so endeared him to the doctor, 
that the Professor, who detested '' princelings," was glad to receive 
the young Prince Albert. Prince Albert's chief diversions were 
athletic exercises and the sports of the field, in which he excelled. 
His attendant on his shooting excursions was one Peter Stamm, 
who, besides being a guide, was a well-to-do hotel keeper, in a town 
near Bonn. This worthy old man, long after the Prince had left 
^< college," used to cry from joy when any English traveller spoke of 
his Royal Highness ; he would talk of his exploits, his afiability, 
his charity, by the hour, and he would show the visitor three por- 
traits on the walls of his sitting-room — those of the late Duke of 
Saxe-Oobiu^, the present Duke, and the Prince Albert, the latter 
being the moot prized of all, for eye-witnesses have recorded that 
the old man shed tears when he pointed it out to them. Prince 
Albert left coUege after residing during three academical seasons 
(terms) — ^namely, in September, 1838. The people of Bonn were 
greatly grieved at his departure, for his charities to the poor had 
been unbounded ; and it may be added that he and his elder brother, 
Duke Ernest, published a volume of poems, with music and illus- 
trations, during their academical residence, for the benefit of the 
poor of Bonn. In 1840, as soon as the marriage of his Royal High- 
ness with the Queen of Great Britain was made known, nothing 
could exceed the joy of the worthy Teutonic professors. On the 
28th of January he was admitted (in his absence) to the degree of 
doctor of laws, and a most complimentary address was forwarded to 
him, signed by all the professors of law and history. Likewise, one 
of the professors, said to be the first scholar in Bonn, sent the bride- 
groom a most astonishing Latin ''Epithalamium," in which Cythe- 
rea is made to reproach the young Queen of England for her resist- 
ance to the influence of love, then to smite her with the unerring 
WBCfW of Oupidy dn. We have seen that the Prince Albert of 
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Saxe-Ooburg Gotha and the Princess Victoria had met in their 
youth, and hiad been fellow-students, in fact, at Kensington Palace. 
In 1838, the young Prince and his father paid a visit to Englan^ 
on the occasion of the coronation of the Princess Victoria as Queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The Duke and the Prince, it was 
remarked, remained at Windsor and in London longer than the 
guests of higher rank. On leaving England, the Prince went on a 
tour through Bavaria and Italy, and on his return to Erenburg 
found on iSie wall of his room, to his astonishment and delight, a 
picture of Queen Victoria, (painted by Ohalon and engraved by 
Cousins,) sent specially as a present to Mm from Her Majesty. 
♦ ♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦*♦ 

WISDOM AND SAQACITY OF THE PRINCE IN PUBLIC AFFAIBS. 

The deceased Prince was young in years when he became the 
chosen husband of the Queen of these realms ; but the happy 
discrimination of the Sovereign, and the amiable character and 
qualities of her Majesty's late lamented consort, are proved by 21 
years of a union of perfect and unalloyed felicity, rare in private 
life, rarest of all on a throne. The position of Prince Consort is a 
most difficult and delicate one in a public sense ; delicate in refer- 
ence to the Sovereign herself in her public capacity, and difficult and 
delicate in regard to her ministers, her subjects, and occasionally 
with regard to foreign powers. Yet so admirably, so wisely, did the 
late Prince Albert demean himself in reference to his consort in her 
public capacity, to her ministers, to her people, and to her allies and 
brother sovereigns, that there has never, for one-and-tweniy years 
and more, been a dissentient voice at home or abroad as to his late 
Koyal Highness's merits, or as to his tact, temper, thoughtfulness, 
sagacity, and absence from all prejudices. It is said by Bacon, in 
his observations on Queen Elizabeth, that female reigns are usually 
eclipsed by marriage, and all the credit thus transferred to the 
stronger vessel; but it is the peculiar praise of the late Prince, 
that though he participated in the anxious cares of her Majesty, he 
never sought to share the credit of any measures of her reign or 
government With admirable good sense he held himself aloof from 
all party, and only appeared in a public capacity to encourage those 
measures connected with the arts, or with benevolence and utility, 
on which all men were agreed. — Londarp Morning Fost. 

FINANCIAL PRUDENCE OF THE QUEEN AND PEINCE CONSORT. 

No retrospect of the Prince Consort's life and character would be 
complete without some notice of a point of cardinal importance in all 
estimates of Royalty. Till the present reign, the principal vice of 
British Sovereigns and Princes, as, indeed, of most Princes, has been 
thriftless management and reckless expenditure. Even the ** good 
George III.,'' as he is commonly regarded, had frequently to appeal 
to the liberality of the ration, and considered that every addition to 
his numerous family constituted a fresh ''•laim. George IV., without 
his excuse, went beyond all bounds. The series of extravagances 
ends in the provision stipulated for the widow of William IV., who, 
in spite of i^, left her household dependent on the kindness of others. 
Prince Albert had the full benefit of the national repentance on this 
point. The wisdom which Parliament had learnt by experience was 
shown to him in g )od time, and prudent care was taken that neither 
for good nor for evil should he have much encouragement to excess. 
It was hinted, indeed, that, should he prove trustworthy, the generous 
public would increase his allowance. Such was the premium offered 
to a moderation and virtue, which, even with this inducement, were 
thought almost impossible in a Prince. At the same time, all the 
constitutional learning of the country was directed to discover what a 
Prince Consort was not, and when, for this purpose, the legal relations 
of husband and wife had been carefully transposed, the problem was 
satisfactorily solved. The practical reply, for there was none other, 
to this unseasonable outbreak of jealousy and prejudice was the 
noblest ever given. During a period of unparalleled private and pub- 
lic expenditure, when speculation had taken new wing, when luxury 
has run a race with pride, and the national Exchequer has been 
stormed and carried a dozen times for unheard-of requirements, the 
Royal family has set a unique example of cheerful and dignified 
economy. Instead of coining before Parliament with a schedule of 
debts, asking allowances for the education of children or expecting 
the nation to pav for the whim of a new Palace, the Queen and Prince 
Albert have done all this themselves, and more. When there came 
the cry of famine and pistilence, and then war, they freely paid their 
share of the public contributions. They have discharged the debts 
and obligations of several Royal personages both here and abroad. 
They have acquired two domains, and built two palaces, which may 
almost be said to be necessary under the altered circumstances of the 
country. They have seen more of these isles and their inhabitants 
than any former Princes since Kings wandered with a price on their 
heads They have shown themselves ever}'wheie. They have not 
been wanting to the encouragement of art, and if outbid by an age 
of millionaires, they have accumulated no vast gallery of their own, 



they have placed London at the head of national collections and inter- 
national exhibitions. Nor have they neglected the future wants of 
their family. Thus have they passed for rich on an income which 
would have been penury by the Georgian standard. Domestic hap- 
piness and the sense of duty have been their cheap luxuries. Com- 
pared with the reckless waste, and the heartless misery of a foimer 
reign, it may, indeed, be said of this, *< better is a dinner of herbs 
where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith." 

THE CHARACTER OF PRINCE ALBERT A STUDY FOR YOUNG MEN. 

Yesterday, when that household name was omitted from the prayers 
of an assembled nation, it was hard to believe that he was indeed 
gone. Only a fortnight ago few knew even that the Prince was out 
of his usual health, and none guessed that he was in danger. At the 
Christmas season, when families reunite, when the circle enlarges, 
when old memories are revived and new hopes bloom afresh, and 
when, too, many a solemn muster-roll tells what the year has given or 
taken away, a name known to all has set quick as a winter's sun. 
Except one name only, none could be more missed. Prince Albert of 
the Queen's youth and our own — ^all who are not deep in the vale of 
years may say — ^is no more. It is not a midday glory that is gone ; 
it is that which we love better — ^it is the soft light that sometimes 
clothes earth and sky, that seems neither from sun nor moon, but a 
light of its own, neither day nor night, but a chance visit, and brief 
lingering and softened radiance of that light which shall be for ever- 
more. Let us be assured ^e shall long remember this sad Christmas* 
when the cypress mixed with the holly and the yew told its double 
tale. All the youth of England are now thronging homewards, or 
already telling of their school labours, and school friends, and school 
games, and opening their eyes to the great world beyond either school 
or home. At such a time the solemn omission in the Liturgy, and to- 
day the tolling bell and unusual service, tell them that one but lately 
a youth and a student like themselves, and then all but the highest in 
this land, has finished his noble and blameless career. His work is 
done. He is out of trial. He is rendering that account which, both 
above and below, a Mighty Power exacts of all reasonable beings. 
How is it with him ? There are few of us who might not well wish 
to lie where he lies, and stand as he stands. Let the youth of Eng- 
land know the reason why. It is, that the departed Prmce, in all his 
simplicity and straightforwardness, lived a life of duty, and he did the 
work to be done. He loved those he was bound to love ; he learnt his 
lesson and did his task; he was true to person, time, and place, and 
found a heavenly ordinance in earthly rules. His was often a day of 
little things, but it was the way to his Queen's love, to a people's 
affections, and to approving time. Who shall distinguish between 
smaU things and great when such are the common stake and issue t — 
London Times, 



From the nimierous appropriate and eloquent sermons which 
have been preached upon the occasion of the death of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort, we select extracts from two which 
have been published, — one preached in Enghmd and one in Canada : 
— one by a distinguished Presbyterian clergyman, and one by a 
Church of England Bishop. The striking summary of the Prince's 
character, and the valuable lessons of instruction to be derived 
from it, in the one ; and the warm and heartfelt expressions of 
Canadian sympathy and loyalty in the other, — invest both with 
peculiar interest. Without the addition in this place of such expres- 
sions from the Pulpit, our sketch of this sad national calamity would 
not be complete, nor would it so fully exhibit the depth and extent 
of that grief into which the whole empire has been so suddenly 
plunged. * 

A SERMON BY THE REV. DR. CUMMINO, OF LONDON. 

The services in the National Scotch Church, Crown-eourt, London, 
in connexion with the death of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort, were peculiarly solemn and impressive. Dr. Cumming 
officiated, and in the morning chose for his text Hebrews xL 4, — 
** He being dead yet speaketh f from which he preached an eloquent 
discourse. With immediate reference to the departed Prince he said : 
— In this place — ^the pulpit — -more sacred than a throne, where the re- 
sponsibility is greater than in a palace, I would neither affect to 

• It i8 probably not too much to aay, that from every pulpit in the empire.— 
Proteetant and Roman OathoUo.— » (kr as the nd news has^ travelled, the dMth ci 
the Prince has called forth many touching references to his untimely end, and 
tributes of affectionate love for our bereaTtd Queen, as well ai uoiamn admoni- 
tioDi H>proprlato to the oooMioii. 
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pnifle, nor affect to censure, but I think it becomes U8 to let his 
▼oioe, wherever we ourselves can speak, be so heard and to let his 
light so shine that others, seeing his good works, may glorify our 
Father who is in Heaven. From so lofty a position as that which 
he occupied, vast influence must necessarily descend. Our very first 
and deep r^ret must be for that illustrious) personage thus bereaved 
of an adviser, a counsellor, a guide posnessed of remarkable sagacity 
and tact and practical wisdom. For Her Majesty we prayed tosrether 
last Sunday most fervently ; for her we will pray still, not merely 
with the cold formalism of subjects, bat with the loyally of Britons, 
with the love of Christians, au(l with that d-^ep and earnest sympathy 
which we all feel towards that illustrious lady who is a«i popular as 
she is good, and who has only to express the word and there is not a 
sword that would not leap from the scabbard to defend her, or a 
heart in England that would not brave and bear and risk and dare 
all peril, in order to shelter and honour her. But our regrets are 
very much mitigated by recollecting the admirable exxmple which 
the illustrious Prince who is gone has bequeathed to us after him. 
Daring the 22 years he spent as the husband of the Queen, the 
blameleaanefls of his life, the warmth, and yet unostentatious 
wannth, of his attachment to the Queen, the delicacy with which he 
occupied the most delicate and difficult position — ^namely, that of 
the second personage in the empire, the good counsels as far as 
Queen could ask or he give, the deep, the reverent, and respectful 
aAsction which he bore to tho Queen — an affection that faltered not 
in the worst and wearied not in the best of times — ^remind one of 
those beautiful lines of Mrs. Barrett Browning, addressed ro Prince 
Albert on marrying the Queen : — 

** H'»ld i\n% wedded hand \(*9» d^r for Mceptre than A)r ritiz ; 
A.ndoouathor unorowned vonaa.ihood to br^ thn ftiyal thinir." 

That Prince Albert did I am sure — if of anything on earth. And 
as hnsband of our Queen, being dead, he speaketh to every husband 
now present ; and I am sure I neither flatter nor indulge in eulogy 
when I f«ay, " Go thou and, in thy sphere, do likewise." Let us 
look at him, again, as the father of that interesting family, those 
boys, for such they still are, growing up to manhood, in the midst 
of whom, in perfect health, [ saw him only a few months ago on the 
banks of the Dee. View him as the father of those sons, and of that 
son especially who has now come out of obscurity into greater promi- 
nence, and must one day sway the sceptre of these Imperial realms. 
From all I can gather, and I have conversed with those who are compe- 
tent to testify and give evidence of facts — ^from all I can gather, these 
sons have been reared in wisdom, with consideration, with rare tact, 
with cxqusite common sense ; and in every respect he has, as the 
father of his family, set a precedent for the fathers of England. If 
I might allude especially to the education of the Prince of Wales, 
he was, you will remember, sent first to study at the Univeraity of 
Edinburgh, next to the University of Oxford, next to the University 
of Cambridge, that he might thus acquire a breadth of thought, a 
liberality of thinking, and might at the same time, by such a remark- 
able disbribution of his studies, convey a kind yet delicate compli- 
ment to nations that under one Imperial sceptre are sometimes jea- 
lous of each other. He w&s also, you will recollect, sent to travel 
in the United States. That was a good lesson. He has learned 
there to appreciate more profoundly that limited monarchy which, I 
tiiink, is du> glory of our ncUion and our people, as contrasted with 
the fierce democracy of Republicanism. 

VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES TO CANADA. 

Then he visited very recently — and aU this, I believe, was the 
inspiration of the Prince Consort — ^he visited very recently the 
Canadas. What a happy event was that ! One of the Canadas was 
thought to be a little wavering : speaking the French language, 
their sympathies, it was supposed, were not wholly or perfectly 
English. The Prince of Wales visited the Canadas, and the enthu- 
siastic loyalty by which he was greeted as the eldest son of our 
beloved Queen found eloquent expression in every newspaper, and 
especially in those reports and statements that were transmitted to 
The Times newspaper, and which we all read with so much interest. 
And the probability is that the Canadas — ^to which the gallant Guards 
have recently gone, for whom we pray that they may come back safe 
and unscathed — ^the probability b, if war should break out the 
Canadas would show themselves more attached to England in 1861 
than they would have done before the Prince of Wales paid them 
that visit. 

THE PRINCE AS A FATHEB, A PHILANTROFIST, AND A LANDLORD. 

Why do I state these things ? Because I am given to understand 
that these steps were taken on the particular suggestion of the Prince 
Consort as well as of the Queen. In the education of his sons I see 
a precedent set by the Prince Consort worthy of all praise. Then, 
it is in these two aspects, the husband and the father, that we see 
the happy home. The home of our Queen may be a palace, but it 
IB still nome, and I am given to imdentand, haviiig oonvaned with 



some who can speak with authority, that it is a model English home. 
Ho words of mine can express the moral, political, sociaJ, national 
weight of that fact. A^nre English home is a little coimtiy, and our 
country is simply a great home, and what the homes of a people are 
the country of a people must necessarily become. Again, if we look 
at the character of his Royal Highness as interested in the well-being 
of the labouring classes we have a very remarkable precedent for 
imitation. It is a great mistake that the noblest and the highest 
lose influence or part with power when the^ descend to instruct, to 
benefit, and to be useful to the poor. Never do they so gain. Why 
are the aristocracy of this country so popular ? Because they throw 
themselves to a great extent into all tne interests and currents and 
influoucds that are making and moulding the country, and showing 
that they aro Christians and Englishmen as well as peers. Prince 
Albert was an eminent iUustration of this. I recollect perfectly 
well his speaking in Freemasons'-hall at a meeting of the Society for 
Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes, and I was ama* 
zingly struck with the strong good sense, the warm and earnest 
sympathy, the gentleness of heart, and the practical wisdom he 
exhibited on thai occasion. I am told that his farms in England are 
models, an*l his attention to his tenants beyond all praise. On the 
Dee side I havo seen the cottages which he and our Most Gracious 
Queen constructed there, and as long as they reflect the suns that set 
behind dark Lochnagar, so long will those cottages testify to his 
good sense, his kindness as a landlord, his practical appreciation of 
the duties and responsibilities of his station. And what shows that 
the people appreciate all this, as one of my own elders told me yes- 
terday, is that in conversing with the head of one of the largest 
drapery establishments in the world, perhaps, he said " The poor 
people are coming in crowds to buy mourning ; they will have good 
mourning ; they will be satisfied with nothing but the best ;" show- 
ing the great sacrifices they are prepared to make in order to testify 
their regard for the Prince who has gone. This is one of those 
traits which, if it could be known in a palace, would be received as 
most precious, because the unbought but costly sacrifice of the 
labouring poor. 

THE P&INCE AS A PBOUOTBR OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Then, again, I need not say that as a patron of the Arts and 
Sciences, the character, conduct, and career of the Prince Consort 
has been most conspicuous. The arts beautify, they don't sup- 
port ; they are the capital of the column ; they are not its 
foundation ; but, wherever Christianity has flourished in its purity, 
there the arts, — ^paintin<^, poetry, science, literature, — ^have aJl 
flourished also. The Great Exhibition of 1861, I am told, was his 
idea. The original idea was that the Crystal Palace was to be, as it 
were, a mart, to show what England had done ; and it was his sug- 
gestion that it should not be sectarian but catholic, not national but 
universal He, too, I am told, originated the Great Exhibition for 
1862. But that has lost a mighty attraction. We shall not be able 
to look on its beaufy and splendour without seeing the shadow of one 
who was expected to be present to take the chief part. The very 
appearance of that exquisite and beautiful structure will be suggestive 
of a loss to science, a loss to the arts, a loss to the country — ^a loss 
that we all earnestly and deeply deplore. 

THE PRINCE CONSORT AS A CHRISTIAN. 

Then lastly I would notice his character as a Christian. I have 
every reason to believe, from the information I have received, that 
he did love those everlasting, those distinctive precious truths which 
lie at the foundation of a beggar's hope, and out of the reach of 
which a prince cannot be sav^ It is not very long ago that it was 
my dufy to occupy the pulpit in Crathie Church, and in the royal 
pew were Her Most Gracious Majesty, Prince Albert, and the chil- 
dren of the Royal family. I never saw listeners more intensely at- 
tentive, and I know from letters in my possession that the truths 
uttered were deeply appreciated ; and I cannot but believe God's 
promise, — ^my word shall not return unto me void. 

Her Majesty has lost one link that bound her to an earthly crown, 
and she has gained one link more to unite her to a crown of glory 
that fadeth not away. Ton have often heard me say, I don't be- 
lieve in chance or accident. I believe every event has a mission, 
and for every event, however startling or painful, depend upon it 
there was a needs-be, or it would not have been. His Royal High- 
ness had crowded into a few years more practical usefulness to his 
country than many have crowded in many years. He had finished 
his work ; and each of us, you may depend upon it, is immorteJ 
till God Almighty has nothing more for us to do. Many of you 
are old enough to recollect the Princess Charlotte and her dead babe 
gathered together in the same tomb. That was thought at the time 
a shock, a disaster that no language could express and no time ex- 
haust. But would any now, would any subject of Queen Victoria 
wish at this day it had been otherwise ? If the Princess Charlotte 
and her infant had lived England would have been England, but it 
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would not have been the England it now ia. What we know not 
now we shall know hereafter. I have heard, and state it to you as 
true, that under the shadow ol this great loa% in which a Palaoe is 
disenchanted of all its beauty and the Throne of all its lustre, the 
mind of our Queen is now what it ever has been, — strong, vigorous, 
perfectly possessed, and her broken heart as much interested in our 
coimtry's good as when, with bounding heart, she stood by the altar 
and pledgeid her troth to Prince Albert. Dr. Gumming coududed 
with some practical remai&s. In the evening he preiushed on the 
*' Blessedness of the dead who die in the Lord." 



" an iUfft \$ M grfsf." 

A SEBMON BT THB U>BD BISHOP OF MONTBISAL. 

From a sermon preached on Sunday, January 6th, in Christ 
Church Cathedral, Montreal, by the Lord Bishop of Montreal, we 
make the f oUowiog extracts. 

In that lone hour and desolate, 

Who could endure a crown P But He. 
YRio BiDfcly bore the world'a Md welirht. 

Is near to whisper, ** Lean on He: 
** Thy days of toil, thy nights of care, 

'* &Um1 lonely dreams in crowded hall 
'* Darkest within, while pageants glare 

•' Around— the cross supports them nlV^Chrisiian Year. 

** For all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of grass. The 
grass withereth, and the flower thereof telleth »way: But the word of the Lord 
endureth forever.**— 1 Peter i. 24, 25. 

These words of the Apostle are almost an exact quotation from 
40th chapter of Isaiah, where the prophet, at the command of the 
Lord, describes the promulgation of the Gospel and the voice of its 
fore-runner : ^* All flesh is grass, and the goodliness thereof is as 
the flower of the field ; the man withereth, the flower fadeth, 
because the spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it : surely the people is 
grass. The grass withereth, the flower fadeth : but the word of our 
God shall stand for ever." Such is the judgment — ^the description 
given in the Scriptures. In the Wisdom of Solomon we have the 
same declaration respecting the fleeting nature of all that appertain- 
eth to man in this world : and how vain it is to place any confidence 
in them : '* What hath pride profited us, Hie asks) or what good 
hath riches with our vaunting brought us i All those things are 
passed away like a shadow, and as a post that hasted by fand b^ving 
further compared them to the swift passage of a ship over the waters, 
a bird or an a^row through the air, the traces of which are lost as 
soon as made) even so in like manner (he continues) as soon as we 
were bom began to draw to our end." And wheo that comes what 
have we to show. 

BISHOP HOBNE ON THE DEATH OF THE OLD TEAB. 

That time passes onward is a truth we all acknowledge ; and 
during the last few days, we h&ve entered upon a fresh year of this 
world's account. * ♦ ♦ * Bishop Horne (so well 
known from his beautiful Commentary on the book of Pslams) in a 
sermon preached by him nearly 100 years ago, * On the death of the 
old year,' says, '* That day draws on apace. For not only hiends 
die, and yean expire, and we ourselves shall do the same, but the world 
itself approaches to its end. It likewise must die. Once already it has 
suffered a watery death : it is to be destroyed a second time by fire. 
A celebrated aiithor having in his writings followed it through 
all its changes from the creation to the consummation, describes the 
eruption of this fire and the progress it is to make, with the final 
and utter devastation to be effected by it, when aU sublunary nature 
shaU be overwhelmed and sunk into a molten deluge. In this situa- 
tion of things he stands (in imagination) over the world, as if he had 
been the only survivor, and pronounces its funeral oration in a strain 
of sublimity scarce ever equalletl by mere man : — 

^* Let us reflect upon this occasion, on the vanity and transient 
glory of this habitable world. How, by the force of one element break- 
ing loose upon the rest, aU the varieties of nature, all the works of 
art, all the labours of men, are reduced to nothing ! All that we 
admired and adored before, as great and magnificent, is obliterated, 
or vanished ; and another form and face of things, plain, simple ana 
everywhere the same, overspreads the whole earth. Where are now 
the great empires of the world, and their imperial cities ; their pil- 
lara, trophies, and their monuments of glory ? Show me where they 
stood, c&aA the inscription, tell me the conqueror's name. What, 
remains, what impre8.sions, what difference or distinction do you 
discern in the mass of fire ? Home itself— eternal Rome — the 
empress of the ancient world, — what is become of her now ? She 
laid her foundations deep, and her palaces were strong and sump- 
tuous ; «^e glorified herself^ and liwd delieuyusly, and said in her 
hiarti I ii^ a$ a qmrn^ OAid akaU au no lonvtp. But hev boor 



came, and she was wiped away from ih» faoe of the «irtb, and 
buried in everlasting oblivion. But not cities only, and th^ 
works of men's hands — the everlasting hiUs, the mountains and 
rooks are melted as wax before the sun, and their pkoe is no- 
where to be found. Here stood the Alps, the load of the earth, 
that covered many countries, and reached their aims from the 
ocean to the Black Sea : this huge mass of stone is softened and 
dissolved, as a tender cloud into rain. Here stood the Africaa 
mountains, and Atlas with his top above the clouds ; there was fro- 
zen Caucasus, and Taurus, and Imaus, and the mountains of Asia ; 
and yonder, towards the north, stood the Ripean hills, clothed ia 
ice and snow. All these are vanished, dropped away as the snow 
upon their heads 1 — Great and marvellous are thy works. Lord God 
^mighty ; just and true are thy ways, thou £jng of saints." * * * 

THE WISE, THE QBEAT, AND THE NOBLE DEAD. 

Bishop Taylor in his excellent work on " Holy Dying," tells ua 
that in the same most sumptuous palace, < the Escurial,* where the 
Spanish Princes live in greatness and power, and decree war and 
peace, they have wisely placed a cemetery, where their ashes and 
their glory shall sleep till time shall be no more ; and in the same 
place (Westminster Abbey) where our own sovereigns have been 
crowned, their ancestors lie interred ; and they must walk over the 
buried dust of their forefathers to take their crown. There is a 
spot sown with Royal seed, the copy of the greatest chan^ from 
rich to naked, from ceiled roofs to arched comns, from livmg like 
gods to die like men." 

But, at the present time, we surely have no need to be taught this 
lesson by memorials of departed greatness in the cemetery of the 
Escurial or beneath the venerable roof of Westminster Abbey. The 
whole empire of England is now mourning for the loss of one, who, 
BO lately m possession of all the accidents of wordly greatness, and 
in the full exercise of all the high talent with which he was endow- 
ed, has thus afforded us a most striking commentary on these words 
of Scripture : '< All flesh is as grass : and all the glory of man as the 
flower of mas : The grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth 
away. " The husband of our Queen, the late Prince Consort, juat in 
the prime of life, full of active eneray, nobly fulfilling all the various 
duties of his station, has suddenly been hurried out of this world : 
when we might have been naturally calculating upon a long course 
of usefulness before him, and imagLned that lus allotted task, the 
work of his life on earth, was only just culminating to its meridian. 
'^ So inscrutable are the judgments of God ; and his ways past find- 
ing out." .*♦*♦♦ » 

THE FBIKOE AS A WISE AND PBUDENT COUKSELLOB. 

I shall not now attempt any detailed description of the character 
of the departed Prince. The loss of so wise and prudent a states- 
man, so judicious an adviser of the Sovereign, one who, himself 
keeping slooi from all party political strife, had free access to the 
Royal ear at all times, and who was always at hand ready to assist 
witii his manly wisdom anc( support with his vigorous aid, that 
imperial Crown, the reflected lustre of which rested on his own 
ennobled brow, this loss can scarcely yet be appreciated by the 
empire at large ; because devoid of all low and vulgar ambition, he 
never obtruded his actions on the notice of the public ; but it was 
contended^ if only wise counsels prevailed, that his influence should 
unperceived affect the mainspring of power ; conscious that he him- 
self must ever be identified, in dosest union, with England's glory 
and her greatness.* 

THE SEBEITE DOHESTIO LIFE OF THB BOTAL PADU 

put there is another aspect in which to look upon this sad visita- 
tion ; it strikes another chord, which draws forth at once a full 
response from the throbbing heart of every subject in the empire. 
Whatever might be the distiurbing cares necessarily attendant upon 
royalty ; whatever the weight with which the imperial diadem 
pressed upon the fair brow of our beloved Queen, it was ever the. 
joy an4 pride of all her people of every creed, race, or degree, that 
whether she was wandering with freedom among the wild glens and 
mountains of Scotland, enjoying the quiet seclusion of Osborne, hold- 
ing her high court amid the stately haUs of her ancient palace at Wind- 
sor, or mingling in the crowded and busy scenes of her capital, yet 
that always and everywhere, in the inner circle of herhome, her cup 
overflowed with the fulness of domestic love and peace. 
>. 

UNTVEBSAL SOBBOW FOB THE NATIONAL LOSS. 

Yes, much as we may hereafter, on public grounds, lament the 
loju we have sustained as a nation, yet the first spontaneous out- 



* In a letter dated London, Deo. SSrd, Mr. Thurlow Weed, Editor of the Albany 
Evening Journal, writes as follows : " I am enabled to say on reliable authori^. that 
the last use the Prince Coneort made of hilr pm, wasattheQueeii'treqiiMitito 
■often tho I>watob mt to Xioi4 J<y«Q4.'''T^ JT^ ^ 
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burst of grief has evefytiiiere been ealled f6rtli> by deep and trae 
empathy with the widowed Queen. In every public newspaper the 
8>!uie feeling Ib manifested ;* and also in every private letter— of 
which I have received several from different pcurta of England, one 
from the wife of a clergyman in a little country village, who says, 
" Nothing can be more striking than the deep sorrow everywhere 
felt for the Queen, even here in this remote village ; all the people 
into whose houses I happened to go yesterday were talkmg of 
nothing else. ''t 

OH&ISTIAN BVSIOlTATIOir OF THS QUBBV ASD HE& CHILDBSir. 

Most truly, our beloved Queen has had brought home to hers^, 
in her own severe trial, the vanity of all created things ; and as far 
ss we can yet learn, she has submitted to the visitation in no weak 
or repining spirit. To one who spoke to her of resignation, we are 
informed mat her Majesty replied through her tears, " I suppose I 
must not fret too much ; many poor women have to go through the 
same trials." She felt then that she had no reason to expect ihat 
she should have any immunity assured to her : or that sovereigns 
were exempt from the sorrows and sufferings incident to human na- 
ture. For death can find an entrance as easily into the palace of 
the kins, as into the cottac^e of the peasant The sentence is passed 
apon tS. idike : ** All fiesh is as grass." Her noble husband, how- 
ever, had been spared to her, tul, by Gkxl's mercy, he had accom- 
plished no trivial or unimportant work. He had not been merely 
the sharer in the pleasures or the pageants of the royal court ; he 
bad carefully einployed his stronjg ^oc^ sense and practical wisdom, 
in training up and forming the minds and characters of those children 
with which God had blessed their marriage, and from whose future 
conduct ao much of good or evil must result to this great empire : 
and in tins saored labour of love the Queen was no ineffective 
assistant. And one noble-minded daughter, at least, was with her 
daring all that trying time, who was old enough, and able and ready 
to be the ministering spirit to the dying father, and the stay and 
support of the weeping mother.]! And it must have been a most 
deeply touching and instructive, but heroic act, when, in the first 
momenta of her widowhood, the Sovereign of the British Empire, 
and the mother of the deceased Prince's children, strong in the 
oonviction of past parental duties piously fulfilled, pressing oack for 
the time the feelings of the wife and the woman into the depths of 
of her bereaved heart, called, as we have been told she did, '* her 
children around her at that trying and awful moment, and, invoking 
a blenins on their heads, prayed that they might obtain stnmgtii 
and wisdom to assist her in doing her duty to them and the country 
over which it hath pleased Providence to place her as supreme 
ruler. The burden of that solemn ejaculation and counsel must 
have follen on the heart of the youthful Prince, whom we so lately 
were rejoicing to see amongst us, and on whom, in the course of 
nature, will devolve the government of the kingdom, when his 
Royal niother's reign shall have drawn to a close. He now stands 
in the place of a husband to this widowed parent." But not only 
he— will not &e .whole empire, with one heart, yearn to do its best 
to supply her mighty loss ? And shall not we all, with more eamest- 
qHB and sincerity than ever, commend her in our prayers to our 
Heavenly Father, " the King of Kin« and Lord of Lords, that He 
will be {leased to rule her heart in His faith, fear, and love ; and 
to be her defender and ke^>er, giving her the victory over all her 
enemies f 



* T!i« Londim AdverfUer nyt: " It is the deep preriiUnff love for tiie Queen, 
tnd the full appredfttloii of the m»f!^itude of her loss, which hare elicited such % 
univenaU mamrestatron. From one end of London to the other— in the most open 
squares and streets, and in the darkest and most difficultly-discovered back alleys 
and eourtt— a gloom and oppression, a melancholy which can scarcely be deecribed, 
was painfully but distipctly evident. It was not the almost univerMi adoption of 
iBoumiAff apparel— it was not the dosing of nearly all the shops— it was not the 
sort of ''Snndiiy k^k" that the people who paced the streets wore,— there was 
something deeper than the outside show of grief, a something which all felt but 
few oouUTdepict ; a something holy and pure, which will mark out the day of the 
Pri**ce Oonsorfs funeral with a white stone in the annals of England, as a day on 
which the Bnglteh people— the lofty and the lowly— grieved in sacred sympathy 
with their Queen ; a day in which the best feelings of a nation were evoked ; a day 
in which that broad-chetted, loud-laughing Briton bowed his head in sorrow, and 
evinced a true and humble sense of a national affliction. The grief whidi was 
manilissted was a true trief. It was not a sulky silence— it was a heartfelt sorrow, 
which expressed itself in the sad and mournful countenances of nearly all one met. 
What wonder that— and indeed throughout the length and breadth of the Und, in 
kordly manskini and In peasant's hut— one deep, one all-pervading feeling of grief 
should manifest itself !'*-.KI. J,qf Ed. 

t Another Mend writes :" We are all so unhappy at the Prince's death— for the 
poor Queen especially ; it is most deplorable : it seems to excite the tdune feeling in 
cwery one, as was demonstrated on the death of the Princess Charlotte. The dean 
toM us he was about to preach on Sunday, the 16th, at the Cathedral, on the un- 
certainty of lifb : not knowing what had occurred at Windsor the night before ; 
when just as he was going up to the pulpit he had a paper put into his hand from 
the Mayor, telling him of it. At the conclusion of his sermon, he informed the 
QoacrefEaiion thatthe Prince was dead \ and he said he never saw anything like the 
eflfect produced : some jumped up, others cried, and it had some striking effect on 

X Tha London Morwimg Po$t tells us that " previous to the closing of the coffin 
QQotainiiur the ren^nf^of the Prince Consort, a, wreath offlowers znad^by t^e 

UihaiMli."^ 



VlEy&tlOV OF B81T0H8 ikND eA^ADIAHB to THSIB MOKABOHIAL 
INdTIfUTlOIfS. 

Tea ! never, 1 believe in the aimals of her history, waa there 
a time when the people of England were more satisfied with 
their political system ; and never could it be said with more truth, 
that in the affection and love, and all the finest and deepest feelings 
of our nature, the Qiieen of England may relv with confidence on 
her people, as her husband. They have ever been readv to rejoice 
with her in her joys ; they &re now one with her in this her deep 
sorrow ; and will ever be one with her, whatever burden or heat of 
the day she may be called to bear. And happy is it for any people 
when such is the case ! Happv is it for us here in Canada, where 
the country has. so thriven and prospered under her benificent rule ; 
happy is it, in these days of perplexity, when we hear such rumours 
of war, and men's minds are so filled with many an anxious thought 
that on this qiiestioii of lovalty to our Queen and love for her per- 
son, and sympathy with her in her sorrow, there is no uncertain 
sound. . God grant that we may never become subjected to aU the 
sterii relatives of war. In itself, war must ever involve many con- 
sequences which cannot but be contranr to the principles of humanity 
and the spirit of the Gospel ; and wiU embitter, for years to come, 
all future relations between ourselves and ^ose with wliom we 
ought to live in amity and close alliance. But the only war which 
now threatens to disturb us, will be on our part a war of defence, 
defence of our county, our altars and our homes. No war of 
aggression has ever for a moment been contemplated by those in 
authority over ua. Unjuat wave— waia prompted by ambition, or 
for the purpose of spoliation are amongst the greatest of iniquities : 
'^ but a just and defetisive wBsr is the hist and greatest appeS to the 
God of truth.'' If this shall unhappily, from any circumstances, be 
ever forced upon us, I trust that there will be no craven or recreant 
hearts amon^it ub ; but Oanada will nobly respond to the ciJl of our 
Queen in her hour of necessity — and commit the issue of the battle 
in all oonfidenee to tiie Ghrest Ruler of the World. But of this we 
may be certain, that if we desire peace, the best assurance that we 
shall be able to preserve it, is to be ever ready and prepared for the 
tenriWe alternative of war. But does not the very mention of such 
events, as a possible contingehcy, suggest another most opposite 
commentary on the words of ttie text ? Who can presume to 
foretell what shall be the issues of the morrow ; atid what assurance 
have we of any fixity of tenure in anything we now enjoy, whether 
as a nation or as in£viduals ? Even 

^_ " The tmile of hope, the mutual k>ok^ 
when hearts are of each other sure,"— 

how sobn may aU be changed — aa our beloved Queen has been so 
painfully and unexpectedly taught — "l^e Word of the Loid, that 
alone endureth for ever." 



iwasphiMd on thecarpae, and a miniikure ofthe Queen pli 



ieti^itftts mtm 0f tire 1st; ^vitt». 

There are 6ther sources of consolation which cannot fail to sustain 
and to solace the Queen in this season of overwhelming affliction, 
more and better than even a nation's sympathy. She has the higher 
and hdlier consolation, in the presence of the appalling calamity with 
which it has pleased Providence to visit her, of knowing that for a 
considerable time before he was visited with that sickness which 
proved unto death, that the Prince Consort's mind had been occupied 
with the momentous interests of that eternal world into which he 
has been so suddenly ushered. It is a gratifying fact, also, that the 
Prince Consort — ^not once or twice merely, but often — repeated 
when on his dying bed one of the best and most beautiful hymns to 
be met with in thd varied and extensive collection of sacred songs, 
which is one of the greatest characteristics of our evangelical theo- 
logy. The hymn, written by Toplady, which was so dear to the 
dymg Prince, is the weU-known hynm which begins with the lines : 

'*Sook of Agea, cleft for me. 
Let me hide myself in Thee. 
Let the water and the blood. 
From Thy riven tide which flow'd. 
Be of sin the perfect cnre^ 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power." 

We can further state from the best authority, that for some time 
past the late Prince Consort had expreesed, with a special emphasis, 
his approval of evangelical preaching in its most experimental and 
seardnng forma. 



At 



KKLLQlOXm INFLUBKCB OF THE FRIKC^BSS JtOYAL. 

it what pikrtidular time, or under what particular drcumstancea, 
re^gioua viewil 6f the Prince had taken tUa mote decided shape. 
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we are not in a podtion to say. But it is not improbable that the 
very decided reUgions change which the mind of the Princess Royal 
underwent very Portly before h«r marriage, may have largely con- 
tributed to it. 

This change of mind on the part of the Princess Royal was 
the result of reading a small publication by the late Adolphe 
Monod, of Paris, which had been put into her hands by a lady, 
whom it would not be right to name ; and the change so produced 
was BO decided as to be observable by all around her. What her 
religious views were after the happy transformation had taken place 
may be inferred from the fact that during the last tin^e she was at 
Balmoral, just before her marriage, she devoted several hours every 
day to visitiog the sick and the dying among the poor of the neigh- 
bourhood, and in distributing the tracts of the Religious Tract 
Society — ^tracts, we need not say, which are of the most practical 
and evangelical that ever proceeded from uninspired pens. But 
whatever may have been the agencies by which the late Prince 
Consort was led to adopt those evangelical principles which seem to 
have been to him the source of so much delight in his later years, 
and which were so dear to him when he was hourly expecting the 
closing scene, it must, now that he has been summoned to another 
sphere. Jbe the source of overflowing and xmfailing consolation to 
his widowed Queen that his mind had been deeply occupied with 
thoughts so solemn and so suitable, in the contemplation of the new 
and untried state of being on which he was on the eve of entering. 
—Morning AdvtrtUet. 



^Mtionol berses to tlje ''National 9lnti)em.** 

The following additions to the National Anthem, by the Rev. 
Newman Hall, LL.B., were sung on the evening after the Prince's 
death, at the weekly meeting of the working classes, held at Surrey 
Chapel, London. The immense assembly joined with evident and 
deep emotion in the chorus of each verse : 



Qua Royal widow bless I 
God guard the fatherless 1 

God save the Qaeen 1 
Shield them with loving care^ 
Their mighty grief we share, 
Lord, hear the people's prayer, 

God save the Queen I 



In this our Nation's need, 
With Thee we humbly plead I 

God blees our Queen I 
Her life woe sanctify, 
Her loss untold supply, 
Thyself be ever nigh 

To save our Queen ! 



A correspondent of the Cobourg Star also contributes the fol- 
lowing additional verses : 



God of the fatherless, 
Our youthful Prinoes bless. 

Guide them with care ; 
Them from all ill defend, 
On them eaoh blessing send, 
Be Thou their Father— Friend, 

O 1 Hear oar prayer I 



Comfort the widow's heart, 
Strength from on high impart. 

Comfort our Qu^eo I 
Be Thou Her Strength by day. 
By night her grief allay. 
Cheer Thou Her lonely way, 

Qod BJiTe oar Qiiet:n ' 



iioQratrltirftt Metiihtfi. 



No. L— THE RIGHT HON. SIR JAMES GRAHAM, M.P. 

The late Sir James Robert George Graham was the eldest son of 
Sir James, the first baronet, by Lady Catherine Stewart, the eldest 
daughter of the seventh Earl of Galloway, and was bom 12th June, 
1792, consequently he was in his 69th year. He married, in July, 

1819, Fanny Callender, yoxmgest daughter of Sir James Campbell 
of Ardinglass, by which lady, who died in 1857, he leaves issue 
Frederick Uliue (married to tihe eldest daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Somerset), and several other sons ; and among his 
daughters, two are married, one to the Hon. E. Duncombe, M.P., 
and the other to Colonel Baring. 

The hon. baronet represented Hull in Parliament from 1818 to 

1820. In April, 1824, he succeeded to the baronetcy on the death 
of his father, and two years afterwards he was returned for Carlisle 
on whig principles. His abilities soon became apparent after he 
entered the House of Commons, and he was deemed a great acqui- 
sition to the whigs. In 1830 he was elected representative for the 
county, and was one of the most strenuous and zealous advocates 
for the Reform Bill, as he had previously been for the repeal of the 
Test Act, and for Catholic Emancipation. On the formation of 
Earl Grey's administration his talents were so much appreciated, 
especially in mastering details, that without official experience he 
was placed at the head of the Board of Admiralty as first lord, and 
had a seat in the cabinet. After the Reform Bill, in 1832, he was 
elected for the eastern division of the county of Ciunberland, which 
he represented up to 1837. In May, 1834, dissensions in Earl 
Grey's cabinet arose on the Irish church question, which led to the 
retirement of Sir James Graham, together with Lord Stanley (now 
Earl of Derby), the late Duke of Richmond, and the late Earl of 
Ripon. On Sir Robert Peel coming into power. Sir James Graham 
was sought to join the administration, but he and the other mem- 
bers of the " Derby dilly '' declined to join the ministry, and pub- 
licly stated at the hustings that he had no confidence in Sir Robert's 
administration, which he subsequently supported by his votes in 
parliament. At the general election in 1837 he had the mortifica- 
tion of being rejected by his former constituents, and remained out 
of the House of Commons imtil the following session when he was 
elected for Pembroke. In 1841 he was elected for Dorchester. 
That year, on the late Sir Robert Peel being called upon to form a 
ministry. Sir James Graham took office \mder th^t illustrious states- 
man as Secretary of State for the Home Department, an office he 
held until the dissolution of the government in June, 1846. During 
his tenure of office under Sir Robert Peel he was one of the ablest 
supporters of the repeal of the Com Laws, and of the new com- 
mercial policy which that eminent statesman and his political friends 
inaugurated. From 1847 to 1852 he was representative for the 
borough of Ripon, when in the latter year he was elected for Car- 
lisle, which city he has since sat for in the House of Commons. On 
the Earl of Aberdeen coming into power as First Lord of the 
Treasury, in December, 1862, Sir James was appointed First Lord 
of the Admiralty. He remained with the Earl's ministry till the 



vote on Mr. Roebuck's motion, '' That a select committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the condition of our army before Sebastapol, 
and into those departments of the government whose duty it has 
been to minister to the wants of the army." From that period he 
has not sought official employment, although he was offered office 
on the formation of the present ministry. The late baronet was a 
D.C.L. of Cambridge, elected in 1835, and was Lord Rector of 
Glasgow University in 1840. He is succeeded in the baronetcy and 
estates by his eldest son, Frederick, who was bom 2nd April, 1820, 
and married, in October, 1852, to Lady Hermoine St. Maur, eldest 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Somerset. The present 
baronet was attached to the embassy at Vienna in 1842, and subse- 
quently entered the 1st Life Guards. — Daily News. 



^fiptvi on ^tuctitsA (BAucuiiou. 



SUAVITER IN MODO, FORTITER IN RE.* 

Every one acquainted with the teaching and management of 
children, will readily acknowledge that the above motto contains an 
important maxim with respect to education and discipline. It is 
comparatively an easy matter for the teacher to win over children, 
so that they will be perfectly free from restraint when in his pre- 
sence. This any teacher, whatever his attainments may be, may 
eainly effect, by giving his pupils considerable license, and by un- 
benoing freely in his intercourse with them. This is a course which 
of late years it has been fashionable to recommend, admire, and 
praise. But it is one attended with danger, especially when carried 
to anything like excess. It is the boast of some schools that their 
discipline is of the mildest possible form ; but by what means order 
and mdustry are produced and fostered in the pupils of such schools 
is a matter which is generally not very expUcitly stated. . . . Young 
teachers may sometimes be met with who seem to think that there 
cannot be too much of the suaviter^ and who, in carrying out their 
notions on this point, act childishly rather than child-like. And 
what is the consequence ? Why, that such teachers lose that respect 
in which they ought always to be held by their pupils, and cease 
entirely to exercise over them, by their manners, any salutary dis- 
ciplinary influence. We believe we shall not be accused of exagge- 
ration, when we say that faults of this kind are sometimes to be met 
with in some of our less experienced teachers. We hint at them — 
we need hardly say — ^not in a carping or fault-finding spirit, — ^but 
with a desire to see them amended. When we reflect on the duties 
and the difficulties of the teacher's position, and the peculiar quali- 
fications necessaiy to enable him to fulfil the one and to overcome 
the other, we may well exclaim with the apostle, *' Who is sufficient 
for these things ?" We are aware, too, that faults of the kind which 
we are now alluding to, are quite compatible with a sweet and 
amiable disposition, and, in fact, are often found associated with 
such a disposition. The individual guilty of them may have all the 
lily's beauty, but he wants the cedi^s strength. What makes the 



• This literally means ;— Sweetly or pl( 
flnnly in action, aeed« or execution. 



tly in manner; but vigorously/ or 
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efficient and useful teacher, however, is the nnion in the same per- 
son of the MUvUer in modo and fortUer in re. It is true that this 
lA a cardinal qualification in the teacher that he should love children ; 
that he shoula bo happy in the midst of them ; and, especially if a 
teacher of the poorer classes, that he should not be repelled by their 
rodenewi of manners, should not feel discouraged by their ignorance, 
barrasBed by their blunders^ nor teased and annoyed by their ques- 
tions. He should have a heart which can S3rmpatluse with the in- 
genuous innocence which he will find light up the countenances of 
some, at least, of his pupils. He should also be capable of contem- 
plating, in a Christian spirit, the troubles incident to them, the 
sufferings they endure, the temptations which surround them, the 
damgers which threaten them. It is right^ we say, that the teacher 
ahovdd be cognisant with such facts as these, and should cultivate 
such a disposition as would enable him feelingly to appreciate them. 
Still, with all this, we hold that the teacher must be very careful to 
maintain his authority. Great friendliness of manner and serenity 
of temper in the teacmer are like sweetmeats to the children — very 
agreeable ; but a proper degree of firmness and vigour is the season- 
ing which preserves the fruit from spoiling, and renders it whole- 
some and nourishing. The experienced teacher knows, that though 
he may occasionally unbend, and say a pleasant or f imny thing to 
the children, it wfll not do to allow them to do the same, and to 
take liberties with him ; and he will carefully repress any approach 
to anything of the kind on their parts. Children quite understand 
when they are told, in a certain tone, '^ that it is not right ; you 
must not do so.'' 

By continual loud talking, scolding, and threatening, many pa- 
rente, and perhaps some teachers too, lose their authority over the 
children. To those who think that discipline cannot be of too mild a 
form, we should suggest the consideration of the following sentences 
of Luther's : — *' Our boys should be educated strictly and firmly, 
not triflingly and playfully, as some do. They should be taught to 
do with bttle — ^without luxuries or superfluities of any kind ; to love 
work, to bear &tigue, to shrink from no necessary labour ; all which 
they will most probably find useful in their everyday life. The vir- 
tues in which we ought to train them are, the fear of God, industry, 
love of coimtry, moderation, courage, and modesty. With such 
weapons, they are equipped for whatever conflict they may have to 
encounter, for th^ will thus have 'a sound mind in a sound 
body.'" — English Journal of Education. 
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•' WAITING FOR AN ANSWER." 
A late number of Pwieh has peculiar interest. Ita principal feature is 
a fine engraving of Britannia, looking oyer the sea, in a sad yet stem 
mood ; her arms b? her side all ready ; her hand oo a lanyard, ready to 
fire off a cannon, pointing at America. Underneath is a single line, — 
** Waiting for an answer." On the opposite page are the fullowing power- 
fnl lines, which nndoubtedly well reflect the feeling of the British nation : 

Britannia waits an answer. Sad and stem. 
Her weapons ready, bat ansheathed they lie ; 

In her deep eye suppressed, the lightnings bum, 
Still the war signal waits her word to fly. 

Wrong has been done that flag whose stainless folds 
Ha?e carried freedom wheresoever they flew ; 

She knows sharp words fit elaves and shrewish scolds, 
She but bids those who can, that wrong undo I 

She ha$ been patient ; will be patient still. 

Who more than she knows war, its curse and woe f 
Harsh words, scant courtesy, load mouthed ill-will 

She meets, as rock meets ocean's fretful flow. 

All wars she knows drags horrors in its train, 
Whatever the foes, the cause for which they stand ; 

But worst of all the war that leaves the stain 
Of brother's blood upon a brother's hand. 

The war that brings two mighty powers in shock, 
Powers 'tween whom fair commerce shared her crown 

By kinship knit, and interest's golden lock — 
One blood, one speech, one past of old renown. 

All this she feels, and therefore sad of cheer. 

She waits an answer from across the sea : 
Yet hath her sadness no alloy of fear, 

No thought to count the cost, what it may be. 

Dishonour hath no equipoise in gold. 

No equipoise in blood, in loss, in pain : 
1111 they whom force has ta'en from 'neath the fold 

Of her proud flag, stand 'neath its fold again. 

She was in arms ; and in her cause is safe ; 

Not fearing war, yet hoping peace the end, 
Nor heeding those her mood who'd check or chafe ; 

The right she seeks — the right Gk>d will defend I 



MutvMavaX %vAt\\^mtt. 



Triottt Gollkge CoifvooATioN.— The annual convocation of the 

University of Trinity College was held in the hall appropiiated for that 
purpose. There was a large attendance of the friends of the institution, 
including many ladies. The Hon Sir J. B. Robipson, Bart^ Chancellor of 
the University, presided; on his right sat thn Hon. and Rt. Revd. the 
Lord Bishop of Toronto, and the Yea the Archdeacon of York ; and on his 
left, the Rev. Mr. Whittaker, Provost of the University. The following 
degrees were conferred : B. A.^Lewis Hamilton Evans, Richard Harrison, 
Thomas William Allen, Gustavus Alexander Anderson, John Gilbert 
Armstrong, Henry Brent, George Armstrong Bull, William Logan, Henry 
Edward Plees, Elam Rush Stimson, John Wilson, John Bell Worrell, James 
Henry Ball, Elmes Henderson, John Edward Kennedy, Charles Albert 
Mittleberger. M.A.— Richard Sandars, Donald Ion Forbes Mcl/eod, Wil- 
liam Fleming, Ephraim Patterson. M.D ad ««fMfct«.— Beverly R. Morris, 
Trinity College, Dublin. M. A. (Mftfufuibii.— Edward Henry Dewar, Exe- 
ter College, Oxford. The following students were matriculated :->Robert 
Henderson, first foundation scholar ; Frederick Bethune, Cameron scholar ; 
Thomas Smith Kennedy, second foundation scholar; George Frederick 
Herman, third foundation scholar ; John Hamilton Jessup, fourth founda- 
tion scholar ; John Robinson Cartwright, Richard Cleary, Hugh Cowper, 
Samuel Bruce Harman, Kearney Leonard Jones, Daniel George MacBiartin, 
Donald Sherwood, William Westney. Jonathan William Acres passed the 
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Matriculatioo examination in October, bat was Dot preaeot, having been 
matriculated on the 4th of that month. — The names of the following gen- 
tlemen were anounced as prixemen in the June examination, 1861: — 
Ditinity CfoM.— The Bishop^s Priie: Bethnne, Catrathers— sq. Third 
r«ar.— Prize in Glassies : Evans, L., Harrison— »q. Prize in Geology and 
Practical Chemistry : Harrison. Second Year. — Prlte in Classics s Jessup 
Pri^e in Geology: MaolCartin. Firtt Tear.— Prise in Chemistry and 
Experimental Philosophy : Givina. The following prises w«re also 
dedared :—Dr. Boreirs medal for Essay on Katnral Theology : Fomeri. 
English Essay Prise : L. H. Evans. The Archdeacon of YorVs prise for 
English Verse : Trew. Dr. Fuller's Reading Prises : Bethune. Carruthers. 
Mr. Fomeri and Mr. Evans recited their essays, and Mr. Trew his poem, 
all being rewarded with loud rounds of applause. The proceedings of the 
Convocation were closed by the Bishop pronouncing the Benediction. The 
students then sang " God Save the Queen " with much spirit, after which 
three hearty cheers were given for the Queen, three for the Cbanoellor, 
three more for the Lord Bishop, and a final three for the ladies. — Leader, 

Qitsbn'b Collxok tTNmEBSiTT RiTLi CoRP8.»A meeting of the Stu- 
dents of the University of Queen's College was held on Saturday evening 
in the College buildings, and a good deal of enthusiasm was manifested in 
the volunteer movement. It was resolved to organise a Bifie Company, 
and 55 students at once enrolled themselves, and selected Mr. John May, 
captain, Mr. Robert Kincard, lieutenant, and M. C. Irwin, ensign, by ac- 
clamation. It is intended to fill up the company to 76, but as many of the 
students are absent spending the Christmas holidays at home, this will not 
be done till their return. At the dose of the meeting three hearty cheers 
were given for the Queen.— ATwi^irtof* ITeme, 

ScHOLABSHiP, Queen's Collkox, Kinobtojz.— A new scholarship 

^as been placed in the hands of the senate of the University of Queen's 
College, Kingston, by the handsome donation, from John Watkins, Esq., of 
City of Kingston, of sixty dollars. The scholarship will be awarded this 
session. — 

CoMPBTrnvB Examination of Coicicon Sohool Pupils, in Wxl* 

LiNGTOK. — The County Council having, with praiseworthy liberality, granted 
eighty dollars for the purchase of prise books for the Common Schools of 
each riding, a competitive examination of the pupils attending the schools 
of the North-Riding was held in Elora some months since ; and the South- 
Riding examination took place in the Town-Hall here, on Thui-sday and 
Friday, December 5tb and 6th, under the direction of the Local Board of 
Public Instruction. The examinations wrre conducted by the Rev. J. G. 
McGregor, Elora Grammar School ; A. D. Fordyce, Esq., School Superin- 
tendent for the North- Riding ; and J. Baikie, Esq., Head Master of the 
Central School, Gait. A majority of the members of the Board of Public 
Instruction were present at one or more of the sessions of examination. 
Many of the school teachers of the Riding were also present. About 282 
common school pupils presented themselves for examination. The ex> 
amination of the different classes was conducted with ability and impar- 
tiality by the examiners, the children evincing a healthy emulation, and 
the teachers no small interest in the success of the pupils of their respec- 
tive schools The County Warden, the Members of the Board of Public 
Instruction, and the Examiners, having assembled on the platform of the 
hall, the Rev. Mr. McGregor addressed the assembly at some length, con- 
trasting the present oondi(ion of the town with that it held a few years 
since, in a material, a social, and an educational aspeot ; marking the 
rapid progress made, tendering sound advice to the teachers and pupils 
present, and expressing a hope that the County Couneil would continue, 
by such liberal grants, to advance the educational interests of the county. 
Messrs. Fordyce and Baikie also addressed the audience, giving appropriate 
and judicious advice to the successful and unsuooessful competitors, to 
the teachers, and to parents. W. Whitelaw, Esq., the County Warden, 
expressed the gratification he had experienced in witnessing the examina- 
tion, and his hearty intention of supporting a resolndon for a similar grant 
on a future occasion. The prizes were distributed by H. W. Petersen, Esq., 
and the awards of the examiners appeared to give general satisfaction.^ 
Chulph Herald. 

Laval Univiesitt LiBRA&T.-^We learn from the Qaebeo Chraniele^ 

that within the last few months, the library of the Laval University has 
been enriched by the acquisition of a number of rare and interesting 
works— among others the Ecclesiastical Ajinals of Baronius, the Bollandista, 
the complete works of Muratorius, and many other treasures of literature^ 



amounting in all to tome five hundred foUo volumes. The ^orks added to 
the library, stece thd commencement of the present rrar, have cost tiie 
University upwards of seven thousand dollars. We leam that they were 
selected by M. Tailhan, formerly professor of philosophy in the Uiuversity. 
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Canadian Institutx. — The annual meeting of the members of the Cana- 
dian Institute for the purpose of electing officers for the ensuing year, was 
held on Saturday evening in the rooms of the Institute, Toronto Street, 
The attdndtnctf was not very large. Prod Wilson, President of the Insti- 
tute, occupied the chair. Mr. P. Freeland (Secretary) read the annual 
report of the Council for the past year, by which it appeared that since 
the previous report there had been an addition of twenty-seven new mem- 
bers (o the Society, and from various causes a lost of twenty-five, showing 
a total increBse of two during the year. This was a slight improvement 
upon the statietios of 1860, and the Couneil earnestly hoped that the efforts 
of those who UhA an interest in the Society's operations would be such as 
to enable a still more favourable report to be given at the close of the 
ensuing year. The total number of members on the 80th November, 1861 , 
was 464. The report of the editing committee, which was incorporated 
with the report of the Couneil, reviewed the work of the Canadian Journal^ 
published by the Society, the cost of which for the past year, including 
printing and engravings, amounted to |l291. The Treasurer's statement 
showed $11,746 60 to be the amount of receipts daring the year, including 
the cash balance from last year; and |9,86d 60 the expenditure-cleaving 
a balance of $1,802. During the year 126 books had been added to the 
library, 102 of which were donations. In oonclumon the Council remarked 
that the condition of the Institute was quite as satisftietory as the state of 
the Province would lead them to expect. It might not exhibit year by 
year any marked advance ; but it was at least able to keep pace with the 
general march of science and to maintain the high character which it had 
always held among the learned societies of the continent. The report was 
unaoimoualy adopted, and thanks were tendered to the President and 
Council of last year. The members then proceeded to elect offioers for the 
current year, with the following result : — Pretideni — Hon. Justice Hagarty. 
Firet Vice Preeident—ReY. Prof. Irving. Second Vice Premdent—Mr. 
Thomas Keefer. ITUrd Vice Preeident^Ur. Sandford Fleming. IVeaturer 
— ^Mr. D. Crawford. Recording Secretary — Mr. P. Freeland. Corretpondr 
ing Secretary — Rev. Prot Hatch. Librarian^-l^rof. Hind. Curator — Mr. 
J. F. Smith. Caim^7— Prof. Wilson, Prof. Chapman, Prof. Hincks, Hon. 
G. W. Allan, Prof. Croft» Prof. Hind and Prot Cherrimaa— Xwwfor. 

MoNuftxNTS TO Distinouibbxo Erglisiuckn. — A monument to the 

memory of the late Dr. Blomfield, Bishop of London, Will be erected in the 
south aisle of SL Paul's Cathedral. The design is by Mr. George Richmond, 
R.A. A monument to Sir Humphrey Davy is to be erected at Penxance. 
It consists of a granite column and pedestal, surmounted by a statue of 
the great chemist holding a safety lamp in bis hand. A bronxe sutue to 
Sir John Franklin was inaugurated at Spilsby, his birthplace, on 28th ult 
A statue to his memory is also to be erected at government expense in 
London. 

— ^ Thk scbvet or a pakallil of north latitude running through 
Ireland, England, Belgium, Prussia and Russia is nearly completed ; and 
the accurate length of a base line stretching fh>m the west coast of Ireland 
to tlie Ural Mountains will very shortly be ascertained. 

OBSKavATOBT OH MovMT AbjiraT. — ^Thc Enip<»rnr of SluoaSa >!•« 

devoted one hundred and twenty-five thousand francs to the erection of an 
observatory on Mount Ararat 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL SPEECHES IN ENGLAND. 

1. Thk Right Hon. Lord Stanlet, M.P. 
From a speech lately deliyered by Lord Stanley, (eldest son 
of the Earl of Derby,) before the Leeds Mechanics' Institution 
and Literary Society, we make the following extracts : — 

PIBSENT PRACTICAL CHARACTTER OF KDUCATIONAL 8PKECHB8. 

In the question which we have to consider, that of education, 
it appears to me that there has been a good deal of talk and also 
i good deal of action ; but, with a few notable exceptions, the 
talkers have, for the most part, not been the workers, and the 
workers have been content to labour silently. And so much is 
this felt to be the case that one may notice on occasions like 
the present that, instead of those dissertations or declamations 
OD the adyantages of learning which used to be so common, and 
which, ^itk all their meritv, had certainly not that of novelty, 
there is on the part both of audience and speakers an almost 
htttmctive desire to turn to some other topic. 

PROGRESS OF POPULAR EDUCATION— OBSTACLES. 

When I learn that in 1853 — only eight years ago— the schools 
for children of the labouring classes under inspection in Leeds 
held 6,500 pupOs, while in 1860 the number exceeded 10,000 ; 
when I am told that whereas in 1858 the proportion of scholars 
m such schools to the entire population was I in 26, it was in 
1860 more than 1 in 19 — it is no idle compliment to tell you 
tfcst you have shown, at least of late years, that your hearts are 
m the work. (Hear, hear.) But it is precisely because you 
have shown thisspirili because elementary teaching has increased 



in amount, and, I hope, improved in quality also, that the need 
is more and more felt for institutions like this, the anniversary of 
which we are holding to-night. A careful local inquiry has 
proved that in this place the average age at which boys leave 
school is 10 years, and with the fact the explanation likewise 
is given, for it is stated that at that age they can earn, in ordi- 
nary times, from 4s. to 5s., weekly, or firom ^10 to £\2, in the 
12 months. We are apt to blame parents for taking away their 
children so young, and no doubt it is one of the chief practical 
obstacles to improved teaching ; but it is only just to recollect 
that to a family which earns perhaps in all ^50 in the year, a 
sacrifice of ^10 even is relatively far heavier than any which 
parents in the upper or middle classes of society are called upon 
to make for the instruction of their children. 

FAULTS OF MODERN POPULAR EDUCATION. 

So far from thinking that into our ordinary day-schools a 
more extended range of teaching than the present can be intro- 
duced, those who have watched the progress of education have 
more and more come to believe that the fault of modem educa« 
tion, so far as children and young boys are concerned, has laid 
in the opposite direction, and that elementary teaching hlui 
suffered by the natural ambition of masters to cram a great deal 
into a limited time. I was reading the other day an extract 
from the last report of the Irish National Board, whose schools 
are probably as well managed as any in these islands, and I 
found it there stated that out of 165,000 children examined in 
reading, only 19 per cent, were able to read the higher or less 
easy book of lessons with ease and intelligence, while in addition 
to that 19 per cent. 38 per cent, more were able to read the 
easier and simpler book in which they were tested. Now, that 
leaves 43 per cent or more than two-fifths^ who could not read 
with any degree of correctness ; and in regard to writing the 
results are even less satisfactory, for only 51 per cent., or hardly 
more than half, out of 91,000 children examined, were able to 
write fairly. No doubt we should remember that the examina- 
tion included children of various ages, and if only those had 
been selected who were on the' point of leaving the school, the 
result would have been more favourable ; but, without laying 
much stress on these figures, which I cite by way of illustration 
rather than of proof, I would appeal to every master, to every 
clergyman, to every inspector of a school, whether a large pro- 
portion of the children do not pass through the routine of les- 
sons (more or less regularly attending, 9s the case may be) 
literally without carrying away anything which will be of use to 
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them in future life. They are able, perhaps, to read, but with 6o 
much difficulty that ^ey never do it tmleas from sheer necefldty. 
The habit is not formed, and in a few years the power is lost. They 
may have learnt to ¥rrite — that is, they may know the shapes of the 
letters, but it is pain and grief to them to use a pen, and, unless 
inclination or circumstances lead them to improve m later Uf e, the 
time they have passed at school is to all intents and purposes wasted. 
The truth in this matter has been spoken out plainly and sensibly by 
the inspector of schook for this disbict, in his general report for last 
year. He sayaL *^ We know this, and we know also the cause. It is 
the shortness of school-life. Von cannot cram into the space of two 
or three years the instruction which bu^ht to occupy five or six, any 
more than you can eat at two Or'thre^' meak the food which ought 
to last for a month. Tou cannot in months create habits which 
require years for their formation. * ♦ # ♦ Yet this is what is 
being done now, and must be done so long as the inexorable 
demands of labour continue." 

RXMBDIBfr— EYBNINO CLASSBS AND KIGHT B0HOOL8. 

And he points out the remedy,— evening classes, night schools, 
opportunities of learning given to those whose daily labours cannot 
be interfered with, but who with that labour are willing (as in these 
northern towns many thousands are) to combine some pursuits which 
may keep them from sinking into mere machines for ^e production 
of wealth. I apprehend that the want of such opportunities is being 
more and more felt, and I lay so much stress upon them, and believe 
so little in the possibility of doing without them, that I don't heai- 
tate to say, if three-fourths of aU those who attend day-shools could 
be sent out into the world knowing thoroughly how to read, write, 
and cipher, having acquired, in addition, those habits of order, dis- 
cipline, and neatness which a well-managed school gives, and having 
been taught either at school or at home the elementary truths of 
religion, I would gladly compound for their knowing UtUe or nothing 
else, feeling sure that those who had got so far would not stop on 
the road. 

GOOD FAATUBS OF THB KEW EDUOATIONAL OODB. 

Various opinions have been and will be expressed on the new 
educational code which has excited so much sensation. It is not m^ 
business to discuss its provisions in this place, but in so far as it 
tends to confine school-teaching to simple elementary matters, and 
to test the merit of the teachers by the plain standard of what the 
pupils have learnt — ^in so far (not ent^ing into the question of 
pledgee given or expectations disappointed) it seems to me a wise and 
rational measmre. 

OTXBLXNGTH OF 80H00L H0UB8. 

There is one defect in most schools with which I am acquainted, 
to which I am glad to see that attention is being called — I mean the 
overlength of Mshool hours, the too great portion of each day which 
children are required to pass in a crowded room, not always well 
ventilated, and where entire bodily inaction is made compulsory. It 
is not easy for grown men to go back to the feelings of their earlier 
years, and to understand how an amount of bodily quiet and mental 
application which to us is natural and easy can be at an earlier age 
an absolute violation of the laws of our bodily state. Stmdays 
especially are apt to be made to young people days of torment rather 
than of rest. 

THREB WAJBTTB IN 0X7R STSTBM OF FRIMART INSTRUCIION. 

The three wants of our system of primary teaching are— more 
regular attendance ; limitation, in the majority of cases, of school 
hours to a moderate amount ; and limitation of teaching to such 
subjects as can be thoroughly mastered. It was tiie custom some 
years ago to lament over the small number of scholars in proportion 
to the population. In that respect there is now, I do not say noth- 
ing, but comparatively little, to complain of. The evidence given by 
the Education Commissioners appears to me on that point conclusive. 
One of tiieir assistants estimates the number of those who attend no 
school at from 5 to 10 per cent, of the total population of the school 
age. Another says, ''There are very few cases in which children 
have been at no school whatever." A third, *' There are very few 
who do not see the inside of something that may be called a school" 
A fourth, '' Absolute n^eot is almost unknown among respectable 
working men in the towns." And the commissioners themselves 
sum up the question by affirming that, with the exception of children 
idiose parents are either paupers or of criminal habits, " almost aU 
the children in the country capable of going to school receive some 
instruction." It is worth adding, as indicative of the progress that 
has been made, that whereas in 1861 the scholars were to the whole 
populatiun as 1 in rather less than 8^, they were in 1858, according 
to two separate returns, as 1 in rather less or rather more than 7|. 
We may. therefore^ I think, aarame that aomepart of the controvert 
nw of 10 yean ago is oat of date. 



OOMPULSORT RDUOATIOK OPPOfiXD TO SNGLI8H FEELING. — ^REICSDT. 

In the face of these facts, arguments for compelling parents by 
law to send their children to school appear to me as much out of 
place as the proposition itself is opposed to English feeling and 
character. Another conclusion, too, is forced upon us — that no 
scheme for the extension of teaching is likely to succeed which aima 
at superseding, in any considerable degree, the exertions of those 
who are abready in the field. What we want is, not so much to 
augment the number of schools as to utilize those we have (hear, 
hear) ; and that' brings me directly to the object of our meeting 
here, for I conceive tl^t it is only by giving the means of carrying 
on instruction in later years that we can create even a wish for i^ 
either among parents or children. Depend upon it a father who has 
left school at 10 years old (if he ever was there,) and has not looked 
into a book since, will not, in 99 cases out of 100, care much what 
kind of teaching his son gets. 

MSOHANIGS' INSTITT7TKB, THEIR FAILURES ANB' SUO0BS8BS. 

Now, we aU know that it was to supply this want of a more 
advanced teaching that mechanics' institutions were estabhshed 35 
years ago. They have met with varying success ; a few have suc- 
ceeded ; the majority, unquestionably, have failed. And, looking 
back, it does not seem difficult to understand why they have failed. 
They mostly began, as you did here, with trying to teach pure 
science. Now, that can never be made attractive to the multitude, 
whether among rich or poor, for thinkers in every class axe few. 
They relied, in many cases, on lectures as means of teaching, and 
the instruction they gave was desultory and imperfect. They bad 
political and social prejudices to contend against ; they rose in daya 
when working men were less well off than now, and had little leisure 
for thought on matters which did not immediately concern their 
material interests. Cheap reading did not exist ; the publio mind 
was imprepared ; and it is fair to add that some of tiieir most pro- 
minent advocates, putting forth exi^erated hopes of what might 
be effected, by that natum display ofzeal, discredited the compara- 
tively slight result which was effected. Still, I think they did good. 
They kept the question of education before the public ; they helped the 
first feeble efforts to spread a soimd sanitary knowledge among the 
people ; they materially assisted the first promoters of cheap litera- 
ture; and, where circumstances have been &vourable the crude 
notions of 1824 have developed into well-considered schemes, sup- 
ported by aU parties and sects, and really reaching the dasa for 
which they are meant. 

THE FRAOnOAL RESULT OF EBUOATIOK ON OUR NATIONAL LIFE, 

And now, gentlemen, after all these things have been said, there 
remains the question, '' Assume the means of teaching to be such as 
you have described, assume that they ar^ used and appreciated, 
what will come of it all? What is the practical result on our 
national manners and life V* That is a question often put, not in a 
hostile or captious spirit, but with a real wish that it should be 
answered. And it must be asked, and it must be answered, unlesa. 
we choose merely to repeat ignorantly and at second-hand the popu- 
lar cry. As to the advantage of elementary teaching^ of those^ 
simple acquirements which are the key to all knowledge, and without 
which it is hardly possible to get on in Itfe, no one raises a dispute ; 
but it is questioned whether anything beyond this is useful in ih% 
class of me from which mechanics are taken. Well, I say, first, no 
man doubts the importance of health . To the poor man it is capital, 
it is bread, it is inaependenoe ; with all men it goes far to make the 
difference between a happy or unhappy life. iSiere is no more real 
or tangible benefit whidi you can comer upon a people than when 
you reduce the late of mortality and lessen the amount of disease. 
In the United Kingdom it is estimated that people ought not to die 
at the yearly rate of more than 17 in 1,000 ; they do actually die at 
a rate greatly exceeding this — I think, on an average, 22 or 2 in the 
1,000. Now. here we have, with our population of 30,000,000, 
more than 100,000 lives yearly thrown away. What kills them t 
Not overwork, not famine, not, in the majority of cases, the hard 
necessities of their condition ; but ignorance — ^ignorance on th^ 
own part, or on that of society, of the physical kws of our being. 
No doubt there are unhealthy and dangerous trades, there are lirea 
shortened by actual want, but these are comparatively few ; every 
doctor will tell you that an immense saving of life would take plaoe 
if only some three or four simple things were estimated at their true 
value — ^pure air, pure water, siifficieut drainage, and healthy bodily 
exercise for those who lead sedentary lives. Some one may answer 
me, '' These are matters, except the last, with which landlorda and 
local authorities have more to do than the people. We can't choose 
the house we will live in. We drink the water supplied to us. we 
breathe ^e air around us, such as it is." ** Well," I reply, " but if 
the people take interest in these things, if they understand their 
immense practical importance, there is no 4aii^ that landlords or ; 
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local aniboRties won't do their dutf . If smoke nniaanoeA are Allow- 
ed to go on because nobody will exert himself to put them down ; if 
good water is objected to because it costs a little more in the rates ; 
if skeets and aUeys are left mere nests of f eyer and pollntion for 
vant of a few drains, the fault is not with individuals here and 
thece^ the fault is with the pnblic at large, without whose support 
sbd eaoouragement, in an age and oounfiy of popular measures, no 
iBit|Drtant work can be carried through. 

VXCBaSITT OF PHTSIOLOOIOAL AITD aSK£BAL KNOWLEDOS. 

Then as to l^e habits of those whose occupations are sedentary. 
I suspect we are few of us aware how rapidly a close indoors ezis- 
tenoe, where the brain alone is worked, and the muscles don't get 
fur play, extinguishes health, strength, and in time life itself. 
Erery great dty is fed by the influx of strangers from outside. 
Few, if any, keep up their numbers without such immimtion. 
That is a startling state of things ; and it need not be so. Men may 
live in masses without poisoning one another, and they may be pros- 
perous men of business without sacrificing health to wealth. But 
they must first faaye a dear idea of their bodily nature and its 
requirements, and that is a kind of knowledge which surely can 
never be out of place. Well, then, there is another sort of teaching 
of which few persons will deny the usefulness. Ton weU know in 
these districts how many of the great improvements in arts and 
manufactures have been made by workers, with onlv tiieir practical 
good sense and acquaintance with the details of their business to 
guide them. Don't you think that such men will work all the better, 
will keep their eyes more open and their minds more on the st]:etch 
for improvements, if they have taught themselves something of the 
theovy of what they are doing ? 

VALUB or SUPPLEMEKTABT SDUGATIOK. 

r say then, for sanitary improvement^ which is perhaps the most 
vital of all questions that affect the national well-being ; for inven- 
tive improvement, for the keying up of that manuracturing pre- 
eminence which we won by hard struggles, and for which we must 
straggle hard if we intena not to lose it ; for the successful working 
out of the great social problem with which the operative class is now 
striving to deal, we want institutions such as this. We want them 
because they supply a g<^ii^ our educational system which cannot 
be otherwise filled up. We want them because we believe that great 
prosperity, not combined with corresponding intellectual or moral 
advancement, is for any people an anomalous and unsatisfactory 
condition. We want them, because we believe that without their 
help a great part of the £2,000,000 a-year which the State and the 
people jointly are spending pn the education of the young will be 
comparatively thrown away. We do not suppose that they will 
effect marvels, that they will put down drunkenness or crime, or place 
men who have but little leisure for study and thought on a level 
with those who can give their whole lives to those pursuits. But 
we think they will be a help to many, a Treasure to many more, a 
check on some moral and physical eviLs, a hindrance removed out of 
the way of self-taught men who aspire to rise in life ; and, so think- 
ing, we shall proceed with pleasure to the principal object of our 
meeting to-night — that of paying honour, in the presence of this 
vast concourse, to those who have won eariy distinction in this in- 
stitution, and who have thereby, if they will allow me to say so, 
pledged themselves before their feUow-townsmen to a career of 
honourable exertion and of not less honourable ambition. 



2. SIR WM. ATHERTON, M.P.^ Attorkby GBNEaAi. 

SSSSNTIALS OF BBIIGIOUB BDUCATIOM. 

From a speech delivered by Sir William Atherton, at a Wealeyan 
Tea Meeting, in Newbottie, a town near Su^erland, we make the 
fdlowing extracts : — He said, '* For a number of years he had taken 
a great interest in Education. By education he meant religious 
education, because, in his opinion, separated from religion it was no 
education at all, but a perversion. He believed that if it were 
poBsihle to train youth in the bare knowledge of general literature, 
m readinsT and writing, and leave them ignorant of the existence of 
God, o( weir duty to their maker, and of the divine canon of their 
duty towards their neighbour— if they could cany out such a model 
of instruction (education he would not call it), he was persuaded 
thait^ BO far from having benefitted, they would have injured the 
persons who should be the subject of their exi)eriment. And in 
making that remark, which was familiar enough, he might say tiiey 
were not destitute of authority and proof of its truth in the history 
of tfailir race. The Greeks and the Romans of the olden time were 
polished people, but, being ignorant of the true God, in spite of 
their leaniiag, eloquence, and polish, they were sunk in the most 
dMtasigpaS^09B, and pzMented the hideous spectade of j^olaahad 



vice. But in what respects were they different from what must be 
the condition of this or any otiier country where secular knowledge 
was imparted without religion ? To fit a man properly for the 
duties of Christianity they must give him a knovdedge of the vari- 
ous other objects which concern lamj coupled with a constant refer- 
ence to the great Author of Good, the great doctrines of charity 
and love of mau to his Maker, which l^e Bible inculcated. Let 
this double instruction be given, and they did all that man could 
effect or do towards the proper cultivation of his fellow-man, an4 
towards enabling that fellow-man to fulfil his duty in his station in 
this life, and after this life to enter upon a life of eternal blessed- 
ness. 

OBJECTION TO BEUOIOUS BDUCATION. 

There were some who founded their objtotions to religious educa- 
tion upon the great variety of religiouB opinions — a variety which, 
when applied to the Protestants of this country, was very greatly 
exaggerated — and who advocated the separation of secular instruc- 
tion from religious instruction, supposing the parents of the child 
to be disposed to take advantage of the law. lliiit was the only 
controversy on the subject of religious education in tins country, 
and very little now remained of it The opponents of religious 
instruction formed a very inconsiderable section of opinion in this 
country. 

NATIONAL NEOBSSmr FOK BSLIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

There were cireumstaaoes in the present day which seemed to 
make it more than ever incumbent upon those who had the power 
to endeavour to disseminate and confirm religious education among 
the various classes of the oommunitv. We nnght say without 
vanity, looking at the state of surrounding countries, that we were 
the light of the world. Providfince had favoured us in a manner 
for which we could not be grateful enough. We were defended by 
our insular position, and were blessed with a firee constitutional 
Government. We had long enjoyed reUgioas liberty, and no man 
dared to interfere with ampler man in his honest exertions to bring 
his neighbour to the religion whioh commended itself to his mind. 
We knew little of the perseeutiona of other countries. England 
had long been—- and long might it continue to be ! — ^the aff^lum and 
refuge for the distressed from any other country. Enough of mili- 
tary, glory, had been accumulated to subisfy those who were most, 
desirous that the counti;y should be distJBgiiished for its feats of 
arms. We were now blessed with an extended commerce and in- 
creasing colonies, and with every ciroumstance about us which could 
direct attention to our proceedings, . and which ongtit therefore to 
make us persevere in the. effort >to mal^e ourselves an example to the 
other nations of the world. With all these advantages, and witii 
no impediment except our own slothfulness and want of liberality, 
surely it must be our own fauk and reproach if the most of our 
fellow-countrymen did not present a favourable spectacle of ozdeir, 
morality, and deeorum, which might to some extent seem to be an 
acknovIe4gn)^nt to the Almighty for the mercies which He had 
brought down upon ua 

K»WiaLLS86N1[te of OOrERNUENT AMONG A DEMOBALISEB FSOFLB. 

As he was a membter of Parliament, he might be excused making 
the remark that in this country the people took a very prominent 
part in its government There were officers by whom the Govern- 
ment was carried on, and there was our beloved Sovereign at the 
head of the State. , But no exceUenee in the Sovereign, no ability 
or efforts of the Ministry, could well ooi^duct the Gcnremknent un- 
less the bulk of. the people were sound at heart, and unleis they 
stood firm to ihiB true interests of their country^. The time w^old 
come when a considerably greater number of the people would be 
6alled upon to take part in its govenuMAt, and the best way to 
bring about so desiiable a change was that the men who were likely 
to be brought jmto the govenedw body should be fitted by education 
to discharge their duty. Buildingit like that in which thev were 
assembled-^exected for the worship^oi Almigihty God, and for the 
purposes of religious education — ^were the meana'by ndudi.the peo- 
ple must be trained to ^jjetcuie a higher and n»>re wctendedpart in 
the government of the Stat^ and he would be the most tr^e .Par- 
liamentitfy reformer, in his opini<Hi, who would most sealously 
exert hiniself to maintain buildings of this description. 



WHAT THE WORU) WOULD BE WITHOUT BOOKS. 

Without book& ■€k>d im silent, justice domumt, natural sdenee at 
a stand, plLUosopoy lame, letters dumb, and all things involved in 
Cimmerian datimess.— ^oftfcofirk 

DUTY TH!B path OF SAMJTy. .3. 
It is one of the worst of e^rs, to suppose that there is any other 
pikth of safety mept that of dttty.— ^/mni. 
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L PERIODICAL EXHIBITION OF SCHOOL LABOUR. 
By ao "exhibition of School Labour" we do not mean a collec- 
tion of the variouB books, apparatus, ifec, used in the elementary 
school, but the periodical bringing together of the b<mdfide produc- 
tions of the schoolroom ; the unvarnished results of our ordinary, 
every day school laboiu ; an exhibition of our writing, book-keeping, 
home-exercises, examination papers, drawings, needle- work, together 
with any other results which school procedure can furnish, calculated 
in any degree to supply matter for the educator's consideration and 
guidance. 

As iar as we are aware, no effort has hitherto been made in this 
dureotion, and yet in other departments we have long been familiar 
with such agencies, and know full well the immense advantages they 
have secured. Look, for example, at the periodical and permanent 
exhibitions of machinery and manufactures ; at those of the horti- 
cultural and kindred societies ; our galleries of paintings, and many 
others. All these tend to the same end, and, by the information 
they convey, the extensive comparisons they enable us to make, the 
valuable suggestions they supply, their constant stimulus to experi- 
ment — ^issuing in new inventions or improvements — ^the attention 
they arrest, the ardour they awaken in the pursuit of science and 
art, and the constant advancement they insure, all make their uti- 
lity evident and their value to be acknowledged. 

But it seems not to have occurred that an equally practical and 
powerful influence for good to the cause of education lies within the 
teacher's scope and reach in following a course precisely analagous, 
altiiough it is not to be doubted that such periodic collections of 
school results, properly managed, would prove of the highest ser- 
vice in raising the standard of educational operations in thorough- 
ness and utility. We caimot conceive of two, sincerely devoted to 
their work, bringing their school productions together for friendly 
comparison and criticism, without consequences of the highest prac- 
lieal importance to themselves and schools, much more were a num- 
ber thus to co-operate. The differences— no less in the kind of 
productions than in degree of attainment— which would be brought 
under notice, would be sure to awaken inquiries of the utmost 
vaiue. The curcumatances under which they were produced; the 
methods employed ; time devoted to each or any particuhir branch ; 
amount and kind of assistance ; social character of the scholars, 
&C, ; such would be the kind of inquiries set on foolL with a host of 
others sprmging out of these, until minor points bearing on the 
teacher's whole school-life and procedure would be arrived at. Nor 
can we imagine a richer treat to an earnest-minded teacher than to 
find himself and his work in contact with his brethren and their 
work— comparing, inquiring, gaining and giving hinto for future 
guidance. 

There would also be much of sUent suggestion, as well as of re- 
buke, m such periodic collections. Surely a teacher, whose disin- 
terested and conscientious discharge ^of duty had, in spite of un- 
toward circumstances, secured greater results than another more 
advant^eou9ly placed, would read the latter a lesson far more elo- 
quent than words, and one more likely to be pennanently operative ; 
and he ever frittering away the present in dreamy anticipation of 
the future of bettered circumstances, ere he can do his part in life's 
work, would be made much wiser by the fruits of ono talent rightly 
employed. In short, much of character would be read, and such 
an exhibition would exert a powerful moral influence. 

Not a little would be done to correct the bad taste evidenced in 
much of our school procedure. Take, for example, the subject of 
drawing. How much of what is opposed to good taste and sound 
p ogressprevails in our schools in rektion to this branch of instruc- 
tion 1 What indefinite procedure ! What waste of time ! What 
noop results ! And could anything contribute more kigely to rec- 
tofy these evils than the comparisons which would here be made ? 
Productions of acknowledged merit setting forth a procedure in 
harmony with true pedagogical principles, would be sure to influence 
the course of other schools, and the sound be placed in the best 
possible position to suppknt the unsound. Information respecting 
he books studied bjr the teacher, or used by the scholar, would be 
sought for, the spirit of the educator's success would be caught, and 
the work of improvement thus proceed. 

Teachers often comjplain that their meetings are tame, uninterest- 
iiu., monotonous, and not without reason. Certainly the meetings 
of the various associations are not remarkable for their crowded 
attendance. This ii readily accounted for, and such a step as is 
advocated would, we believe, go far to remedy this, whilst it would 
immensely add uiterest and value to such meetings. One can easily 
uiagine a similar lack of interest in a meeting of manufacturers, to 
^uas tiie question of machinery, woUen and broadcloths, without 
Wie machmes and fabrics before them ; and how much more sugges- 
tiTe and profitable such a oonversation would^provo in the presence I 



of these to look at and handle. In the one case aU would lack cer- 
tainty and interest. In the latter there would be everything to 
awaken and sustain it — all to suggest and guide their deliberations, 
to give directness and certain^ to their conclusions, to awaken 
inquiry, to incite to further investigation and experiment ; and thus 
the results of laborious thought and patient effort would permeate 
every nook of the land, adding to national character, prosperity «ad 
wealth. Just so would it be in the work of education, were the 
results of our school labours brought periodically together in the 
way proposed. 

The benefits arising from such operations are, perhaps, nowhere 
more strikingly seen than in the exhibitions and gatherings of the 
Agricultural Society. It is difficult to cotfceive how agricultural 
improvement could be effected without these. Not only is there 
brought into a focus the actual condition of agricultural science^ 
but all that begets and stimulates the agricultuiulisf s reflection in 
considering methods of tillage and other operations, with regard tor 
the nature of soil, the circumstances by which he is sunounded, 
the employment of capital, and the creation of wealth. And who 
expects to see the next Exhibition a mere repetition of the former ? 
Will there not be change — ^improvement — totally new inventioiuh^ 
fresh questions to discuss and weigh ? And tne fact that such » 
court of presentation exists is sufficient guarantee that talent and 
skill will be ever enlisted to rear the standard still higher. — Q. C7. 
Drew, in the Eiigluh School and Teacher. 



% MILITARY TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

We observe that a portion of the Annual Report of the American 
State Superintendents of Public Instruction is devoted to the question 
of the introduction into their public schools of a system of military 
training. The same question is exciting considerable attention else- 
where. 

Governors Andrew, of Massachusetts, Curtin, of Pennsylvania^ and 
Morgan of New York, have each recommended it for Imslatire con- 
sideration in their messages ; and in different quarters it has been the 
subject of resolutions and inquiry by local educational boards. The 
inquiries of the utmost [Mayor of Bangor, Me., has already introduced the military drill in 
the schools of that city, under the authority of the Common Council, 
the educational authorities of Upper Canaoa have also introduced it 
into the Normal and Model schools, and in many private schools and 
academies in this State it is advertised as a rare and attractive indnoe* 
ment to parents who wish to combine physical with mental training 
for their children. 

There could be nothing more healthful as a physical exerdse, or 
more exhilarating as a recreation, than ib presented in the school of 
the soldier. A gentleman who has paid much attention to this subject 
in £ngland states that a practised drillmaster thinks pupils may be 
drilled as early as at the age of five years. The joints are then more 
supple and more capable of being properly trained than at the age of 
adolescence. Besiden, what is learned in childhood is not only Mtter 
learnt, but rarely ever forgotten in after life. 

The N. Y. State Superintendent truly says that a few minutes taken 
each day from the hours of school, for the purpose of going through 
the simple evolutions of military practice and the manual of arms, 
beside affording needed exercise and recreation, W(juld fix those habits 
of prompt and concerted action, that ease and facility of movement in 
combination and mass which would be the best possible preparation 
of a citizen soldiery for the sudden exigencies that have befallen us. 
If it be true that the child should learn that which he will have oc- 
casion to use when he becomes a man — and the proposition is too 
self-evident for denial — ^theo, in view of the service which the citizen 
may be called to render in defence of his country, does that prepara* 
tion which will make such service more effective, become an import- 
ant consideration in the training of the child? 

The Superintendent leaves to the Assembly to determine '' how ftr 
such exercise may be proQtablv introduced into our smaller country 
schools ;" but with a view to the demand which is likely to be made 
for teachers competent to instruct in this important branch of training^ 
it has been introduced as a regular exercise in the Normal Scho^ 
Legislative bodies, however, are invariably slow in the adoption of 
untried measures, and we do not look for favourable action upon this 
proposition at the present ses<:ion. 

We would therefore suggest that the principals of our public schools 
organize a class for their own instruction, and employ a competent 
tutor. In a fortnight's time they could acquire a sufficient knowledge 
of the art of military training to amply qualify them for the post of 
instructor in their respective schools. The advantages of the exercise 
would soon be apparent. The monthly examinations would include a 
military parade out of doors, and the pleasing novelty of such affiurs 
can well be imagined. The schools would soon be numbered by com* 
panies, rigiments and brigades, and every graduate of these nurseries 
of the anqy would bo qualified to lead a column in the field. Ws 
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■eriomly advise that oar male teachers gire this important matter 
tbdr attention, and not wut for legiaUtive action with regard to it 
As the Superintendent remarks, the cost is insignificant, and the 
adractages cannot be overrated. Had the system been introduced 
into our counti y ten years ago, more money would in consequence 
thereof have been saved in the present year than would be expended 
hi drilling our youth for a century. Let us drill as well as educate 
our children, and then we shall always have an army ready for any 
•Bsergency. — Boehe$Ur Expnu. 



3. THB ENJOTMENTS OF A LIBRARY. 

TbB eheapest of all enjoyments, by far, is that which is derived 
from books. A library must, therefore, be considered the fittest 
fnnutoT* of even the poorest man's house. A most important and 
sheering consideration in reference to this sort of furniture, is, that 
the more tiie demand for books shall increase, the cheaper they are 
sore to bo sold. The price even of many new books, owing to the 
]ai|^ mJo u]^n which the publisher can now count by the increase 
of readers, is so low, that for a few pounds, expended in the course 
of as many years, aknost as many volumes may be purchased, full 
dt the most instructive and interesting information, as one who is 
WMoloyBd during the day can find time to read and study. 

Wben once purchased, a library remains a useful property for 
ever. Books, however much usec^ if they be only used properly, 
should never wear out, and continue in as good condition atter many 
yean, as ^^hen they came from the press. 

There are such multitudes of books so badly written, and tending 
to so litUe good, — ^nay, to direct evil — ^that it has indeed become 
somewhat difficult to know what one really should read. But, on 
the other hand, there are so many that are useful and contain so 
many beautiful sentiments, that the^ truly serve as intellectual 
fsasta. To peruse them once is sufficient to induce one to go over 
them a second, and even a third time, marking for special medita- 
tion those passages which particularly strike the reader, and at every 
rehearsal gaining more and more information and pleasure. 

I itftve heard many of my friends exclaim with respect to some 
work^ *' Oh, I am so glad I have finished that book ; it has kept my 
imsgmation on the stretch the whole time." What a woeful plight 
sodi » mind must be in, and what excessive folly does such a person 
sxfaibit. The book is closed, with a sigh of relief that it is fimshed. 
The reader appears to contemplate a blank — ^f eels disgusted with and 
unfit for every-day life — the imagination has been tortured, and 
strani^ to its highest pitch in watdiing the fate of some favorite 
hero or heroine, and t&e whole being is enervated and wearied out. 
Yet the saddest consideration of all is, that if such a book be exa- 
mined from beginning to end, there will not, perhaps, be found in 
it one single traly noble sentiment, or a character portrayed from 
the study of which a useful lesson may be learned. 

Such books should be gathered into a great heap and set on fire ; 
and I venture to say, that if this were cU>ne, thousands would rive 
the same sigh of relief that such trash was out of existence, as uiey 
do now when they have finished a book of this description. 

It is not necessary that I should attempt to point out any books 
as being suitable, and worthy of perusal. No ; there are, as I have 
said, so many excellent pubhcations, that if any one but take the 
trouble of looking over the cataloppie of any bookseller^ he will be 
aUe to select as many books as wul afford him solid enjoyment for 
a year to come. — S. S., in Montreal Witness. 



4. THE OLD MILLER'S LESSON. 

It was noon recess at the little ''Brookside school, *' and the boys 
had taken their dinner-baskets down to " the old mill, ''according to 
eostom. It was the pleasantest spot they could find those hot sum- 
mer noons. The cool plash of the water was refreshing to hear as it 
flowed over the mildam stones, while a little down the stream, was 
a broad gray rock, overhung by the bank and shaded by trees which 
was their favourite resort as it was always a comfortable spot, even 
on August days. The old miller stopped the rumble of nis huge 
wheels at the noon-time hour, and was always ready to take his lundi 
when the boys came down. He loved their bright, young faces, and 
they in turn reverenced his gray hairs. He settled all their little 
disputes, helped them in their little troubles, and many were the 
words oi ewrUily and heavenly wisdom they learned from his lips. 

" Uncle Roger,'' said Benny that siunmer day'' how I wish I could 
find a mine of gold about this old creek. I resd, the other dav, of 
a mine somebcMy found, by pulling up a little bush he caught hold 
of to help him up a bank. There was the shining yellow ore sticking 
to the bottom, among the dirt and pebbles." 

"That shrub had a rich soil to grow from, hadn't it, Benny f 

'<! should think it had, ssid Mark " I would like to find a shrub 
glowing in luoh soil" 



''And yet, Fll wanant," ssid unde Roger, ''it was a poor dwarfed 
shrub, for gold isn't the right soil for trees to grow in any more than 
for boys. jDid you ever know, lads, that it is the poor hardworking 
boys of our country, that make the most of our great men ? They 
haven't money to waste in dissipation, and they are obliged to exercise 
most of the day in the pure, fresh air. So they grow up strong in 
body and in nund. In our favoured country any one can get an 
education who has a mind to^ and the harder he works for it the 
more good it will do him. Mind- power is better than money-x>ower 
any day, boys. Don't fret because you can't fill your pockets with 
yeUow earth, when you have such a good chance to ml your heads 
with true gold. 

" There ib another kind of riches^ more important still, which we 
csn all have, if we will only choose tt It is tne love of God and the 
forgivness of all our sins, which Jesus Christ died to procure for Us. 
Without this, we shall be very poor in this life, even with miUioiM ot 
money, and in the next life, most wretched beggars. You know 
the rich man the BiUe tells us of, begged even for a drop of watoi 
to cool his tongue, and could not get it 

"Now, boys, say over this little text, each one, and then run aloiig 
to school for the msster's first bell has rung." 

" ' How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.' "— -2%e Child at Home. 



5. MODERN CHILDREN. 

An English msgwne writer says : — " Children now are brought 
up on a very different principle from that on which their fathers and 
mothers were prepared for tne wear and tear, for the sufferings and 
temptations of life. The difference between right and wrong, we 
frequently find now a days, is made more of argumentative tlum of 
practical interest ; and it is not unusual to hear a parent disousHing 
with mere infants the whys and the wherefores, the pros and the 
cons of everything which it is required to do. A sharp child, con- 
sequently, often gets the best of the argument ; the humiliated 
parent is reduced to silence or snappishness, according to his indit 
vidual temperament, and the child sees his advantage, and does no 
fail to let it appear that he does. 

" This is a very different system from the laconic ' do this' and 
' do that ' of a day gone bv ; or from the ' wholesome neglect,' the 
disgrace and isolation of the juvenile delinquent who was a wilftii 
transgressor of established rules. No one was then allowed to plead 
mond color-blindness to the different shades of right and wrong^ 
Children wero not so much exnerimentalixed upon ; or brought up 
in that visionary theoretical school whose trainmg leaves the youth* 
ful mind impressed with the idea that nothing is verjr right and that 
nothing is very wrong — that much which appears right on the face 
of it has some demoralizing tendency at the root ; and that much 
which at first sight strikes us as wrong, is in fact entitled to some 
interest, and is more a misfortune of circumstances than an error in 
act. The moral delinquent of this school is invested with a sort ci 
value, as a chemical test by which to detect some poisonous ingro- 
dient in the last new educational tonic administered at the instiAa* 
tion of a successful quack. The good little brother or sister who 
has no moral wound to heal is comparatively uninteresting." 



6. CANADIAN^ SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
The Board of Arts and Manufactures of Upper Canada in their re- 
cent report state that " although the Autumn exhibition was in itself 
a very interesting one, yet your Board cannot but deploro the want 
of interest manifested in it by the mechanics and manufacturers of 
the city, whose entries ought, on this occasion, to have eoualled in 
number those of all-the other classes of competitors united. There 
wero, however, besides the articles entered in competition for prizes, 
a large number of manufactured and other articles plsoad in thB 
rooms for exhibition only. In this latter class your Board have 
great pleasuro in naming a large and interesting coUeotion of Mathe- 
matical and School Apparatus, exhibited by the Educational Depart- 
ment of Upper Canada, the whole of wluch was manufactured in 
this city. Such a collection as this was. although no other mechani- 
cal specimens had been shown, would idone nave established the 
character of our artisans for skill and good workmanship." 



WAGES OF CHINESE SCHOOLMASTERS. 
The income of a Chinese schoolmaster depends on the number ot 
his pupils, but they must not exceed 20. Every boy is bound t<) 
give his teacher annually the following articles : Rice, SOibs., fox 
extra provisions, 300 ; lamp oil, 1 catty (l|tt>.) ; lard, 1 catty ; 
salt, 1 catty; tea, 1 catty ; and besides, asum of from|L35 to |4.00, 
according to the boy's age and ability,—- iLQ the year JBounJ. 
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1. THE CENSUS OF CANADA- 

The oensoB of Canada, as checked in the Borean of Agrionltnre 
and Siatiatica, differ oonaiderably in aome coontiea fromtiiOBe aent 
m by the Commiaaionera and already pnbliahed; we therefore 
think it fit to re^pabliah them afresh. 

CKNBT78 07 UFPEK CANADA, 1861. 

CUUi ;— CouiiHes .-—Continued. 



Hamilton 19096 

Kinflrton 13743 

Lonaon 11555 

Ottawa 14669 

Toronto 44821 

OounUes : — 

Brant 30338 

Bmce 27499 

Carleton 29620 

Ihmdaa 18777 

Durham 39115 

Elgin 8i050 

SaaeK 25211 

I^nmtenao 27847 

Glenganry 21187 

Grey 37750 

OcenTille 24101 

Haldimand 28708 

HaUon 22794 

Haatanga 44970 

Hunm 51954 



Leeda 35700 

Lincoln 27625 

Middlesex 48736 

Norfolk 28590 

Nprthumberland 40592 

Ontario 41604 

Oxford 46226 

Peel 27240 

Perth 38083 

Peterborough 24651 

Preaoott 15499 

Prince Edward 20869 

Renfrew 20325 

Ruaaell 6824 

Simooe 44720 

Stormont 18129 

Victoria 28039 

Waterloo 88760 

WeOuid 24968 

Wellington 49200 

Wentworth 81832 

York 69674 



Kent 3U88 

Lambton 24916 DisMeU:-^ 

Lanark 31639 Algona 4916 

Lennoi; and Addington 28002 Nipiaaing 2094 



Total population 1,896,091 



owifiua or lowxk qahada, 1861. 
OUUs : — Counties ;— Continued. 

Montreal 90323 Laval 

Quebec.: 61109 Levi 



Three Eivera 
Sherbrooke, (Town) ... 

Counties : — 

Arffenteuil 

Artnabaska 

L'Aaaomption 

Bagot 

Beauce 

Beauhamoia .^ 

BeUechaiae 

Berthier 

Bonaventure 

Brome 

Chambly 

Champlain 

Charlevoix 

Chateauguay 

Chicoutimi 

Compton 

Dorchester 

Drummond 

Oasp^ and Mag'nl^anda 

Hockelaga 

Huntingdon 

Iberville 

L'lalet 

Jacquea Cartier 

Joliette 

Kanaouraaka _ 

Laprairie 14475 Yamaaka 



10507 

22091 

6068 Lotbini^ 20018 

5899 Maakinongrf 14790 

Megantic 17889 

Missiaquoi 18608 

12897 Montcalm 14724 

13473 Mpntmagny ...' 13386 

17365 Montmorency 11136 

18841 K^ierville 14513 

20416 Nicolet 21563 

15742 Ottawa [[ 27757 

16062 Pontiao 13267 

19608 Portneuf " 21291 

13092 Quebec ; 27893 

12732 Richelieu 19070 

13132 Biohmond 8884 

20008 Bimouaki [,, 20864 

15223 Rouville [[[ 18227 

17837 Saguenay '/. 6101 

10478 Shefford 17779 

10210 Soulangea [ 12221 

16195 St. Hyacinthe ,', 18877 

12356 St. John 14858 

14077 St Maurice 11100 

16474 Stanatead '. 12258 

17491 Temiacouata 18561 

16891 Terrebonne 19460 

12300 TwoMountaina ....'.!. 18408 

11218 Vaudreuil !!..!!!! 12282 

21198 Verch^rea 15486 

21058 Wolfe ^ 

^'*'"' ^ ' !..' 16045 



— -QiMiec C^rontfltf • 



Total population 1,110^664 



2. THE CENSUS BY ORIGINS AND RELIGIONS. 

An abstract of the census of Canada by origins, rHowb tiie fol- 
loiHng reaulta in 1861 : — 



Place of NatiTlty. In Lower OamuU. 

England and Wales 13,139 ... 

Scotland 13,160 ... 

Ireland 50,192 ... 

Natives of Canada not of 

French origin 167,578 ... 

Nativea of Canada of 

French origin 847,320 ... 

United States 13,641 ... 

Nova Scotia and Prince 

Edward'a laland 977 ... 

New Brunswick 852 ... 

Newfoundland 232 ... 

Westlndiea 137 ... 

Baatlndiea 49 ... 

German States and HoUand 949 ... 

France 672 ... 

Italy and Gieeee 114 ... 

Spam and Portugal 55 ... 

Sweden and Norway 229 ... 

Buaaia and Poland 56 ... 

Switzerland 81 ... 

Qr^dahChaaiiallalanda..... 628 ... 

AUotherplacea 128 ... 

Colored persona 190 ... 

Indiana 4,876 ... 

AtSea 61 ... 

Not known 414 ... 



In TTpper OuticI». United Gmu 

.- 114,290 127,429 

98,792 111,962 

.. 191,231 241,423 

... 869,592 1,037,170 

33,287 880,607 

.. 50,758 64^399 

4,383 5,360 

3,214 4.066 

487 719 

532 669 

203 262 

.. 22,906 23^865 

2,389 3,061 

104 218 

96 151 

261 590 

161 217 

617 696 

529 1^157 

541 669 

.. 11,223 11,413 

7,841 12,717 

323 384 

1,395 1,809 



Total 1,110,664 



The foUowinc^ is the Census of 
religions in I86I : — 

Lower Can. 

Churdi of Enghind 63,322 

Church of Borne 942,724 

Established Ch. of Scotiand 23,688 
Free Church of Scotland... 14,770 

United Presbyterians 5,149 

Wesleyan Methodists 25,879 

Episcopal Mel^odists 2,587 

New Connexion do 1,292 

Other Methodists 874 

Baptists 7,751 

Lutherans 857 

Congregationalista 4^927 

Quakera 121 

Bible Christians 184 

Christians 298 

Second Adventiata 2,305 

Protedanta 2,584 

Diaciplea 5 

Jews 672 

Menoniats and Tunkera 

Universalists 2,289 

Cnitarians 650 

Mormona 3 

NoBeligion 1|477 

No Creed given 5,728 

Other Cre^ not daasified 678 

Total 1,110,664 

^Montreal OcuseUe. 



1,396,091 



2,506,766 



Canada by general abstract of 



Up.Oui. 
311,565 .. 


United Oan. 
.... 874,887 


258,141 .. 


....1,200,866 


108,963 .. 


.... 132,661 


143,043 .. 


.... 167,81S 


51,378 .. 


.... 66,627 


218,427 .. 


.... 244^306 


71,615 .. 


.... 74,162 


28,200 .. 


.... 29,492 


23,330 .. 


.... 24,204 


61,559 .. 


.... 69,310 


24,299 .. 


.... 25,156 


9,357 .. 


.... 14,284 


7,383 .. 


.... 7,604 


8,801 .. 


.... 8,986 


5,018 .. 


6,316 


1,050 .. 


.... 3,365 


7,514 .. 


.... 10,098 


4,147 .. 


4,162 


614 .. 


1,186 


8,965 .. 


8,965 


2,234 .. 


4,523 


634 .. 


1,284 


74 .. 


77 


17,373 .. 


.... 18,850 


.:.... 8,121 .. 


.... 13,849 


14,284 .. 


.... 14,962 



1,396,091 



2,506,765 



a CENSUS OF NOVA SCOTIA. 



We publiah the returns of the Nova Scotia census for 1861, from 
which it will be seen that a solid progress is being made. — ^When it 
is recollected that the sister colony has not been so favoured as 
Canada by emigrfition, the excess of about twenty per cent, of 
population in ten years must be considered as a potent illustration 
of the healthy projg;ress of the population. The census was taken 
on the 30th oi: March : — 

Counties, 1861. 1851. Increase, 

Halifax 49021 39112 9909 

Colchester 20045 15469 4676 

Cumberland 19533 14339 5194 

Pictou 28785 25593 3192 

Sydney 14871 13467 1404 
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CounHes : 1861. 

Gnysboro' 12713 

InT0meaB 19969 

Richmond 12607 

Victoria 9643 

G^pe Breton 20700 

Hants 17460 

Kings 18731 

Annapolis 16753 

Bigby 14761 

Ysnnonth 16446 

Shelbnme 10668 

Qaeens 9365 

Lanenbmg 19632 

Total 330698 



1851. Increcue, 

. 10838 1876 

. 16917 3050 

. 10381 2226 

. 27680 2771 

. 14330 3130 

. 14138 4593 

. 14286 2467 

. 12262 2499 

. 13142 2304 

. 10622 46 

. 7256 2109 

. 16396 3237 

.276117 64582 



4. THE BRITISH KORTH AMERICAN PROVINCES. 
We have now reliable returns of the personal Census of the British 
North American Proyinoes. The result is as follows : — 

Gsnada 2,606,765 

New Brunswick (over) 260,000 

Nova Scotia. 330,000 

Prince Edward LOand. 80,867 

Newfoimdland 122,638 

Total 3,260,250 

The xxypnlation of the United States when they became a nation 
las scwoely so great as this. In 1780 it had not reached 4,000,000. 
With the deyelopement of their resources now in progreBs— with the 
ooDstructioii of railways and great public works completed or in pro- 
gress in- the three laiger Rnovinces — aboye all, with the union 
wlddi we hope to see ere long broufffat aboul^ a great destiny 
win doubtless be worked out for British America. We look 
forward to the settlement of the district laying contiguous to 
the new coloniaation, and postroads leading irom. the ^. Law- 
nnoe, to the St. John, and the Restiguonche as the most important 
work which the Crown Lands and Immigration Departments can 
undertake. With a continuous line of settlement, making the two 
Pkerinces in reality one, their political union cannot be long defer- 
red. The new roads connecting all the country from the St. Law- 
I8DC8 to Little Falk and the Restigouche, with the railway station 
at Biyiere du Loup, operate a yeritable anexation of it to Canada. 
The supplies from that country can best be obtained from Riyi^re 
dn Loup and Quebec. The new settlements formed there, pn 
whicheyer side of the Province line they may be, wiU be yirtually 
parts of Canada, furnishing supplies and deriving them from Cana- 
dian towns. These are steps leading surely, sooner or later, to rail- 
way and political connection. — Montreal GaxetU, 



6. GREAT BRITAIN'S FAMILY OF COLONIES. 
As the Roman matro* said of her children, so may the Sovereign of 
Great Britain speak of the colonial dependencies of her Crown — 
** These are my jewels.'' British India is the Koh-i-nor ; Ceyloa and 
MauritiuB pearls of great price ; Canada a ruby ; Australia and British 
Columbia golden nuggets ; the Cape Colony an emerald ; and all the 
other dependencies of the Empire brilliants and gems, conferring 
additipi^ai lustre on her diadem. Many a nation of Europe envies us 
the possession of these numerous colonies, spreading over tropical and 
temperate zones, reaching in the Western hemisphere from Vancouver 
in the north to the Falkland Isles on the south, and in the Eastern 
from Hong Kong to New Zealand. How little progress have European 
nations made in colonization compared with ourselves. France has 
her colonies few and weak; Russia has hers, military and extensive, 
but miserable and oppressed. The Portuguese and the Danish settle- 
ments are scarcely worth mentioning, and those countries have been 
parting with their possessions rather than eztendine» Holland still 
retains her eastern colonic far away from the European seat of 
GoTernment. But the aggregate of all these colonial possessions is 
uwigniBcant as compared with those of the United Kingdom. 



«. THE COLONIES AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION. 
The whole of our colonies will be very well represented at the 
^bition. In the case of Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia, the accounts are satisfactory. The trophies which were 
^nstmcted with Canadian produce, and exhibited in Hyde Park 
^n yean since, attracted a large amotmt of notice^ and drew atten- 
«on to the valuable resources which the colony possessed. The 
^Widian comrt at the Paris Exhibition, and since at the Crystal 



Palace, Sydenham, also testified to the energy and desire of the 
Qovemment and people of the colony that liie produce of th^ 
nunes and their forests, and of their fertile plains, and the results 
of the application of industiy to the raw products should be known 
to the world. A commission of six members has been appointed to 
repreewt Canada next year, and they have for their chairman the 
eminent geologist, Sir W. E. Logan, who at the former exhibition 
did so much to diffuse correct information respecting this fine colony. 
Mr. Chamberlain is the secretary of the conmiission — a gentleman 
who possesses in a lai^e degree tiie confidence of his fellow-citisena 
of Montreal For New Brunswick there is a commission of eight 
members, and Mr. Stevens, Secretary to the Provincial Board of 
Agriculture, acts in that capacity to the commission. Nova Scotia 
hiM9 a commission of 14 members, with Mr. Bobert E. Haliburton 
(a relative of the author of '* Sam Slick ") as secretary. 



7. THE OLt) GOVERNMENT HOUSE, TORONTO. 
This building, which has been lately burnt down, was built princi- 
pally of wooden material, the outer walls being roughcast Wi^in 
the past ten years it had undergone considerable repairs and received 
extensive additions. The main portion was erected upwards of thirty 
years since, and was occupied successively by Governors Sir Perigrine 
Maitland, Sir John Colbome, Sir Francis Bond Head, Sir Georee 
Arthur, Mr. Poulett Thompson, afterwards Lord Sydenham, and Sir 
Edmund Head. In 1847, the seat of Goverment being then in 
Montreal, it was occupied by the Normal School established in that 
year. On the return of ^he Government to Toronto in 1849, it was 
used for departmental purposes, a residence on Yonee street north of 
(be. College Avenue having been selected for Lord £lgin, the Governor 
General. In 1865 many additions were made to the building and the 
whole thoroughly repaired for the occupation of Sir Edmund Head, 
who for four years found in it a pleasant and comfortable residence. 
In 1860 it was refitted for the Prince of Wales. 



a THE GOLD FIELDS OP NOVA SCOTIA. 

OFFIOZAX. EBPOBT 07 THX FBOVINCIAL 8BCRBTABT TO THE LIVUTl- 
KANT GOyXRNOS — SITUATIOK AND TIXLI) OV THE DIOODrOB. 

Hon. Joseph Howe, Financial Secretary of Nova Scotia, hss 
presented a report to the Earl of Mulgrave, Lieutenant Governor 
of the colony, on the above subject, which has aloeady attracted 
considerable attention in the United States. We reproduce the 
main points of the paper to day. The Secretary says: — ''The 
existence of auriferous deposits in Nova Scotia was unsuspected till 
1860. In March, this year, a man, stooping to drink at a brook, 
found a piece of gold shining among the pebbles over which the 
stream flowed. He picked it up, and searching, found more. This 
was about half a mile to the river, a stream of no great magnitude, 
taking its rise not ym far from the sources of the Musquodoboit, 
flowing through a chain of lakes which drain, for many miles on 
either side, rugged and wilderness county, and falling into the At- 
lantic about forty miles to the eastward of Halifax. Tour Excel- 
lency visited tiie mines in May, and your attention was arrested by 
tiie fact tiiat two men from one of the agricultural districts had 
tiJcen from a pit, dug four feet wide by five feet deep, seventy-five 
dollars worth of gold, three days prior to joxa visit. As six dollars 
would have paid tiie men for their labour, it was apparent they had 
made a profit of sixty-nine dollars in three days. This profit was 
not derived from the cnance discovery of a nugget, but from crush- 
ing the quarts, veins of which, there was good reason to believe, 
ran for miles alons the sea coast, or from washing the crumbling 
lock and soil by i^ch they were surrounded. The Tangier mines 
have been visited during tiie summer by your Excellency, by Rear 
Admiral Milne, by Prmce Napoleon and the Princess Clotilde. 
They were visited last week by the Hon. Mr. Tilley, Provincial 
Secretary of New Brunswick. The lowest depth yet reached is 
forty-five feet, and the largest nugget found is valued at $900. The 
gold is got in quartz veins, running through slate or earth, resting 
upon granite, in the form of scales, jagged and torn bits, like shot 
or bullets &red against a waU. It is sometimes globular, but seldom 
completely round. The veins run east and west. It is found in 
the soil immediately around the veins, but placer washing has not 
been very profitable at Tangier, or perhaps has not been attempted 
on a scale sufficiently extensive to conmiand a fair return. The 
quartz veins run in idl directions through the promontory, and are 
visible to the naked eye without labor. These and the circumjacent 
soil were discovered to be auriferous in June, and & great number 
of persons rushed in and began to stake off claims. Though single 
lots were taken up by a c^ood many, it was evident that the experi- 
ence gathered at Tangier had taught the value of combination. 
Cpmnanies were formed, and larger acres applied for. The shore 
ivashmgs have proved very riclu Mr. Campbell having associated 
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himself with William Canard, Eaq., and Mr. R G. Fraser, pro- 
ceeded to work the four shore claims, which formed the fronti^ of 
some Boyenty upland lots staked b^ this company in the rear. 
Though no accurate return has been given by these gentlemen, there 
is every reason to believe that a very large sum has been taken from 
these dkore claims within a month, and the rights of those three 
gentleman have since been sold to a larger company for £1,200, 
tiiey retaining all that had been obtained up to the day of sale. At 
Tangier, Lunenburg, Lawrencetown^ and lAke Thomas, the facts 
collected are indisputable ; and the mterest taken in those mines by 
capitalists at home and abroad, and by a very large number of the 
industrious classes, warrant your Excellency in assuming, and so 
reporting to the Secretary of State, that ffold mining in those local- 
ities, whatever may occur elsewhere, will be permanently estabUshed 
as a new branch of industry, tempting to the capitalist and attract- 
ive to the immigrant." 

9. GOLD IN NOVA SCOTIA 

According to the HcU^fax Beporter. the most favorable accounts 
are daily being received from the gold diggings at Tangier and Lu- 
nenburg. La^e quantities of gold are being taken. It ib said 
that gold had also been found in Elinffs and Shelbume counties. A 
gentleman who owns quarries at the N. W. Arm stated that he had 
m his possession some specimens taken from that locality. 
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TORONTO: FEBRUARY, 1862. 



\^ PartlM in comspoDdence with the Edacattonsl Department will plesee quote 
the numb«r snd date of soy preriout letteri to which they nuty hare occasion to 
z^^Ubt. m it is extremely difflcolt for the Depsrtment to keep trace of isolated cases 
where so many letters are receired (nearly 1,000 per month) on rarioos subjects. 



USE OF THE SCHOOL HOUSE FOR OTHER THAN 

(SCHOOL PURPOSES. 

Tmstees and otliers frequently ask for information as to the 
law* regulating the use of the School House. In reply to these 
inquiries we have to state, that the Trustees have no legal power 
under the School Act» to permit their School House to be used 
for any other than school purposes. Usage, however, has 
invested them witb a sort of discretion in this respect. If they 
should abuse their trust, an application can be made by any 
dissatisfied party to the Court of Chancery for an injunction to 
compel the Trustees to confine the use of their School House 
to School purposes. No mandamus, however, from the Court 
of Queen's Bench would likely be granted to compel the Trustees 
to allow it to be used for other than School purposes, unless 
there was some express provision in the deed, requiring the 
Trustees to open it for public meetings or religious service. 

The Teacher has simply charge of the School House on 
behalf of the Trustees. He has no authority to use the School 
House other than as directed by the Trustees ; nor to make use 
(or prevent the use) of it at any other time thaii during school 
hours, without the sanction of the Trustees. At the request of 
the Trustees he must at once deliver up the School House key 
to them, on pain of forfeiting all claim upon them for his salary. 



MAKING FIRES AND CLEANING THE SCHOOL. 

In reply to numerous letters addressed to the Educational 
Department, inquiring whether Teachers or Pupils can be com- 
pelled to make the School fires and sweep the School House, 
we have to state, that it is not the duty either of the Teacher 



or pupils to make the School House fires, or to sweep the hotxse 
itself. The Teacher is .employed to teach the school, b^t he ii 
not employed to make the fires or clean the School House, anj 
more than to repair it. It is the duty of the Trustees to provide 
for warming and cleaning the School House ; and it is the duty 
of the Teacher to see that the provision thus made by Trustees 
for these purposes is duly carried into effect by the parties con- 
cerned. If the Teacher undertakes to see these things done, 
for a certain remuneration, or for what he may have to pay to 
get them done, very well ; but it is clearly the duty of the 
Trustees to make provision for having them done at the expense 
of the section. 



DISTRIBUTION OF THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 

BY LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

So many complaints continue to be made to the Educational 
Department by Trustees and others, of the irregularity in the 
receipt of the Journal of Education by post, that it is proposed, 
with the concurrence of the local Superintendents of Schools, to 
make a new arrangement, with a view to secure greater regu- 
larity in this respect. 

Should the local Superintendents be willing to undertake the 
duty of distributing the Journal, which goes free of postage, a 
sufficient number of copies will be sent to their address each 
month to supply the schools under their superintendoice. 

Each local Superintendent will therefore please inform the 
Department how many copies of the Journal he will require* 
In regard to Union School Sections, each Superintendent will 
include in his estimate those Union Sections only which have 
the school-house in the township under his jurisdiction. 



PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES GRANTED BY THE 

CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education, on the recommen- 
dation of the masters of the Normal School, and under the 
authority of the following section of the Upper Canada Con« 
solidated Common School Act, 22 Victoria, chap. 64, has 
granted to the under mentioned Students of the Normal School, 
Provincial Certificates of Qualification as Common School 
Teachers in any part of Upper Canada : ^ 

^ 107. The Ohief SaperinteDdent of Edaeatioo, on the reeommeodadoo 
of the teaohera in the Normal School, may give to aoy Teadier of Com- 
moD Schools a Certificate of Qoalification, which shall be valid io any 
part of Upper Canada antil revoked ; bat no each certificate shall be 
given to any person who has not been a student in the Normal SchooL'* 

The certificates are divided into classes, in harmony with the 
genera] programme, according to which all teachers in Upper 
Canada are required to be examined and classified, and are valid 
until revoked, or until the expiration of the time mentioned in 
the certificate. 

Each certificate is numbered and recorded in the Register of 
the Department, in the following order : 

Twentj-sizth Session.— Dated 22nd Deoember, 1861. 

BfALKS. 

FirH Oast.— Grade A. 1888 ICalloob, Donald McGregor(9e8). 

1884 Bell. Robert (1161).* 1889 Moran. John. 

1886 Browo» Alick Howard (1266> 1840 Smith. Joeeph Henry (1262). 

1886 Dewar, Ardkibald (608). 1841 Tnsker, James (889). 

1887 Ede, Joseph (120, 1248). 



• The 
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in brackets Indicate the number of a inreTioue certifloate oblafawd 
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Hit B«e-. William (lOOi). 
1341 MoOoU, Hugh. 
ItU MaPlMnoo, Orawford. 
1146 PMToe, Thomas (799). 
IMS Siadair, JamM. 



IS68 Cork, George. 

1869 Keom, Peter (1012). 

1870 Kldd, Alexander Brown. 

1871 McDiarmtd, Donald. 

1872 McDonald, Dancan Forbes. 
1878 Maloy, Hiram. 

1874 Meech, Thomas English. 

1876 Theal, Kelson. 
1878 Tbetf<Nrd, William Heniy. 

1877 Yanee, William. 

1878 Van Slyke, George Washington. 

1879 Warburton, William. 



JlrK C7aii^-Grade 0. 
1U7 Btoilett. William Edward. 
1S48 Biraee, William Fraser. 
1149 Cherry, WnUam. 
1S60 SUioU, John Charles (1266). 
Ittl Foater,Balph (662,1186,1267). 1880 Wilson, Hercules 
1U2 Ofant» Robert (718, 798). 

1165 Hendenoo, Gregg (709, 1288). 
IIM MeOrager, Korman R. (796). 

1166 Mnrraj, DaTid Lovel (1288). 
1666 Boss, John Oameron. 



Seeamd C7ais.— Grade A. 

1167 Bon, Corey. 

1168 Hieks, Henry llfinaker (886). 
1S69 Hughes, Amos J. 
1S60 Hughes, James Henderson. 
1161 McDonald. Robert (1274). 
1168 MeHardy, Norman. 
1S68 Melniyre, Dancan. 
1864 MeRae, AleoBaader (1106). 

1165 Kichols, Wilmot Mortimer. 

1166 Wood, Benjamin WUU. 

Seeoiid CZast.— Grade B. 
1867 Bancroft, Asa Montgomerj. 

FaCALBB. 

Fini 6Kats.— Grade A. Second OTosi.— Grade B. 

1897 Bcattie, Grace Shepherd (1281, 1414 Armitage, Margaret (1828). 



Sewnd (Jlau. — Grade C. 
[Expire one year from date.] 

1881 Dewart, Samnel Henry. 

1882 Evans, Robert. 
1888 Fletcher, William. 
1884 Flyno, Daniel. 
1886 Fraser, Alexander. 

1886 Hicks, David. 

1887 Holmes, Robert 

1888 McEacbem, James. 

1889 McGregor, Charles. 

1890 McKay, Archibald. 

1891 Nash, Charles Walker. 

1892 Nicholson, Thomas. 
1898 Scott, James (Junior). 
1894 Smith, Abram. 
1396 Troy, William Dennis. 
1896 Willis, Robert 



1800). 

1898 Tnmboll, Jessie (1298). 

Firt* CfoM.— Grade B. 

1899 Bed^ett, Emma (1282, 1299). 



FnCALM. 



1281 OhUMud 1«< Clan A. 1897. 

1282 Obtained Ut OlaseK 1899. 
1288 Brown, Elizabeth Jeffrey. 
1284 Emery, Marion. 

1286 Obtained ind daeeO, 1428. 

1286 OUained %nd Clan A. 1409. 

1287 ObUdnedind aau B. )1818.'' 



1288 Jones, Anna Eliaabeth. 

1289 Obtained 2nd Olau B. 1819. 

1240 Pollock. Jane. 

1241 Rogers, Ellen. 

1242 Smith, Sarah Anne. 
1248 Vallance, Margaret 

1244 Obtained 2nd Olaee A. 1806. 



Certified, 

Alexander 
Education Office, January, 1862. 



Marling^ 

Registrar, 



1416 Bmndage, Candace. 

1416 Clark, vAnnie. 

1417 Gibson, RacheL 

1418 Bardie, Ellen. 

1419 Homer, Esther Anne Rogert. 

1420 O'Neill, Margaret 

1421 Rogers, Jessie. 

1422 Saunders, Matilda. 
1428 Smith, Sarah. 



.RreC CZoea— Grade 0. 

1400 Boddy, Sophia Louisa. 

1401 Clark, Sarah Haley. 

1402 Gathrie, Grace (1812). 
1408 Knowlson, Biary Isabella. 
1404 Unton, Kato Simpson (1829). 
1406 Reeres, Mary. 

1406 Starratt Hannah (1821). 

1407 yining,Ea8ebiaBodwell(l822). 1426 Baik, Margaret 

1427 Dean, Sarah Jane. 
Second Claee. — Grade A. 

1408 Collar, Leonora. 

1409 Griffin, Ellen (1286). 

1410 Unsworth, Hannah Haselden 

(1888). 

1411 Laidlaw, Janet (1828). 

1412 McDongall, Catherine (1814). 
1418 G'Flaherty, Anna Maria( 1820). I486 Woodington, Minnie. 

Explain CaaTiriGATn. 

The certificates of the Second Claee, Grade (7, granted subsequently to 

the Nineteenth Session, hsTebeen limited to on ^ year from their respective 

datesL In the Journal of Education for July, I860, and for February and 

July, 1861, lists of the certiBcates which had expired up to those dates 

were published, and the following list shows those which expired on 82nd 

December, 1861 :— 

Malbb. 

1198 Andrew, Archibald. 1202 McDougall, Duncan. 

1199 Ban, Martin Edward. 1208 Rogers, George. 

1200 Dayidsoo, Archibald. 1204 Tonng, William Howie. 
1101 Desn, Andrew Daniel. 



Second C{a««.— Grade C. 
[Expire one year from date.] 
1424 Beaton, Harriet 
1426 Bethel! Maria. 



1428 Graham, Mary Caroline (1286). 

1429 Greer, Mary Anne. 

1480 Hemenway, Senia Amanda. 

1481 Jeffers, Emma. 

1482 Kane, Mary Ann. 
1488 O'Flaherty, Edith. 
1484 Parkhurst Etta Cornelia. 



EELKJIOTJS mSTEUCTION IN OUE SCHOOLS. 

The following letter from the excellent Principal of the City 
of Hamilton Central Union (Srammar and Common School, 
illustrate the nature and extent of the religious instruction 
which can be introduced into our common day schools, where 
the authorities of the schools and resident pastors are disposed 
to avail themselves of the provisions of the law and the recom- 
mendations of the Council of Public Tnstruction for that pur- 
pose. In the City of Hamilton the Boman Catholics have 
separate schools; but the same system can be carried into 
effect where no such separato schools exist, as the Roman Ca- 
tholic pastors, equally with any Protestant pastor, can attend 
and give religious instruction to the pupils of his own persua* 

sion. 

To the Chief Superimtendent of EdueaHun, 
RxY. Sib, — ^That the roligiouB training of the young is a matter of 
primary importance few who have given the subject careful thought 
will be diapoaed to doubt. It will also be conceded that the amount 
of religious knowledge pervading a community should be increased, 
at least in proportion to the means of secular instruction. As the 
people are cteUer informed in sdentifio attainments and increase in 
worldly prosperity, so the higher pjarts of our nature — ^the religious 
— ahould be correspondingly cultivated. The only danger I can 
perceive as possibly connecSbed with the general diffusion of secular 
knowledge, I am convinced, does not arise from the too great amount 
or too great diffusion of mental cultivation, but i^m misdirected 
and di^roportionate cultivation — ^the neglect of preserving a due 
halanoe between different studies and diffei-ent mental powers— but 
especially between the mental, and the moral and religious capabili- 
ties of man. Our School System, so excellent in its tendencies as 
well as in its provisions by law, provides for the universal diffusion 
of secular knowledge. The recommenflations of the Council of 
Public Instruction in relation to the Normal, Model and Common 
Schools, make ample provisions for the careful training of the young 
in moral and religious truth. The Normal Sdiool, endeared by the 
pleasing reminiscences of fourteen years, and reflection but deepens 
the feeling, presents to my mind a model of the manner in which 
the Toxmg in citv, town, and country, may be instructed in religious 
trutn so far as tnis should be connected with our general scho^ sys- 
tem. The debt of gratitude due to you, Reverend Sir, from the 
whole country for our School System, is increased by the facilities 
afforded to the Clexgymen of all denominations for the public reli- 
gious instruction of the rising generation. 

Anxious to secure to every pupil under my care, all the advanta- 
ges within our reach, and feelinf^ a responsibility commensurate 
with the importance of those subjects and the ntunber attending 
school, it is now more tlian six months since I recommended to 
the United Board of School Trustees of this City, the adoption of 
the Normal School ^an for religious instruction. Ere bringing it 
formaUy before the Board I conversed with every Protestant Clergy- 
man in the city and explained my views on the subject. All of them 
embracin£[ minirters of the Church of England, Church of Scotland, 
Presbytenan Church of Canada^ Wesleyan New Connexion and 
Primitive Methodists, Congregational, and Baptist, most heartily 
concurred in the proposed arrangement. The Board adopted the 
recommendation, and now, for more than six months, besides tiie 
usual Scripture lesson selected by the Principal and read by each 
Teacher in opening the school evexy morning — from 3 to 4 p.h. of 
Friday iias been devoted to the ruigious instruction of the pupils 
attending the Central and Orammar School 

Did our nimibers admit we would have tried the plan of ^w ih 
I dsKgyman taking it in turn, but with an attendance of mote than 
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one thonaa nd Bcholara and no room oapable of seating comfortably 
more than two hnndred, this was impraotioable. Now each clergy- 
man meets the children of his own congregation in a room by them- 
selves and spends the honr as he may think proper. Thus the chil- 
dren grow up personally acquainted with their pastor—a very 
important consideration. 

It was feared b^ some of those with whom I conversed on the sub- 
ject that the ministers would not attend, or if they did would do so 
ixTMfularly. 

l£e very reverse has been the fact. Not one clergyman declined 
attending, and only on« in a hundred of the pupils has, by request 
of parents, declined attending the instruction thus provided. Oc- 
^oonally one of the gentlemen has, by other duties, been prevented 
from attending, but tma has seldom happened, and from the inter- 
est evinced by them all, the result I trust will be most gratifying. 
Thus partly by the teachings of pious parents partly by Sabbath 
and Sabbath School instruction, and partly by the proper commingl- 
ing of the religious element in the secular training of the rising ge- 
neration, the most pleasing anticipations of the future, may with 
moral certainty be attained. 

I have the honor to be, Beverend Sir, 
Tour Obedient Semmt. 

ABGHIBALD MAOALLUM. 
Haviltok, 12th Dec, 186L 

CHUISTIAN PATRIOTISM AND LOYALTY. 

The Roman Catholic Bishops of Quebec and Montreal, have 
addressed circulars to their Clergy, in support of the measures 
adopted by Government for the defence of the country. These 
circulars breath a noble spirit of Christian patriotism and 
loyalty. We translate the following passages from the circular 
of the R. C. Bishop of Montreal, wbich is dated the 25th 
December, 1861 1 — 

*' While the Church this day celebrates the birtii of the King; of 
Peace, in singing with the Angels 'Gloiy to God in the highest 
heavens, and peace upon earth to men of good will,' we hear, alas ! 
only the cries and rumours of wank 

*' Even abready has our government, in its wise foresight, felt it 
its duty to appeal to the good feelings of the country, by a procla- 
mation which requires that a company of seventy-five men be formed 
for active service, in the course of fifteen days, out of every volun- 
teer battaUon. 

<< As many persons do not read the journals in which these official 
documents are re-produced, you wiU explain to your parishoners 
the Orders which emanate from the civil and miutaiy authorities 
concerning the enrolment referred to. 

" You will easily make them understand that what the Govern- 
ment asks of them, is for their own interest ; and that they should 
hasten to respond to the appeal made to them. You wiU doubtless 
accomplish this object by presenting to them the following consider- 
ation and others which abundantly occur to all serious and reflecting 
minds. 

" War is always a terrible scourge to a people. No^ one of the 
means of avoiding it, is to have men weU-armed, and well-disciplined 
to repel the enemy. Our Lord himself teaches us this, in saying 
that a king desirous of making war, begins by calculating his 
strength ; and if he finds that he is too weak for his adversary, he 
betakes himself before hand to make peace. It is then of the lugh- 
est advantage for a country to be ready armed in order to avoid the 
frightful calamities whidi an invading enemy always causes. Now 
this is what you will accomplish by responding to the appeal of tiie 
government. 

'< The present object is not, as may be seen, for the volunteers to 
go and pour out their bk>od upon our frontiers, since war is not yet 
declared, and may not be, especially if the enemy percieves that 
our Canada has strong arms, well exercised to defend itself. We 
shall then have a better chance of not having a war by enrolling 
ourselves in great numbers^ and with hearty good wul, than by 
resting with folded arms as do idlers and cowards. 

' ' In every war there are always great evils to deplore . Coxmtries 
are ravaged, towns are burnt, property plundered, commerce ruined, 
harvests laid waste ; and more than that, the people are demoralized, 
females are insulted, and public morals are seriously corrupted. In 
arming one's self for the defence of his government, he is then 
arming himself for the defence of his proper^, and for the honours 
of his family and of his country. 

'' Strictly speaking, it is for each proprietor to defend his own 
property by lul honest means with which the Law of God allows 
him. Now, a whole country is one great property, divided among 
the diffeient mambers of a numteous fiEmmy, which is called a na- 



tion. It is for all the members of this grekt national family, who 
are all brethren and children of the same constitution, to unite 
themselves together in a union as strong as it is affectioTiate, for the 
defence of their common property. Those would be void of the t^e 
feeling of their social existenee, who did not understand this duty of 
mutual protection imposed upon all the members of the same family. 

" The Apostle Paul, in teaching Christians to obey their govern- 
ment, shews them why an earthly king, who is a minister of God 
and an avenger of crime, bears the sword. Non enim sine eausa 
gladiwn portat ; Dei enim miniiUr est, Vindex in iram ei qui fMdum 
agit. (Bom. xiii. 4.) Now, our parent government, after having 
given this country institutions so liberal as to make it truly the 
most happy country in the world, offers this day in order to aid in 
defending itself against a threatened invasion, its powerful sword—* 
that is to say, its army, its fleet, its money, in short every thing ne- 
•essary to a people who are resolved, at whatever cost, to defend 
their property. 

** Bnoouraged by oflers so liberal, the whole country will eagerly 
rally around the glorious British Standard. At the head of its 
battalions, if we must come to blows with the enemy, will march 
the intrepid soldiers of the Crimea, who were sent here for repose 
titer -tibat ^^lorious campaign. Nothing then is more encouraging 
for all the mhabitants of this country, than the thought, that, in 
the defence of their firesides, they will fight side by side with vote* 
ran soldiers, and with brothers, whom a common danger will have 
taught to act as one man. 

'< Men of all origins will rally with the tmity of a songle man, for 
the defence of otu: common country. It will be for each one. under 
the protecting fl^g of Great Britain, to sustain her national nonour 
and military gloiy. Doubtless the Canadians of French origin will 
not forget their splendid feats of arms by their fathers, whose me- 
mory is the patrimony of.so many persons, and whose deeds are still 
risible in so many places.' We shaU see if the heroes of Chateaugnqr 
are still liring, and whether the blood which swelled in their veins 
still flows in the veins of their children and fellow-countrymen." 



1. LIBERALITY AND PATRIOTISM OP THE FRENCH 

HABITANTS. 

The following from the Quebec Merc^^ry affords a gratifying proof 
of the loyalty of the French Canadians : — 

** It appears that over a thousand of the habitans assembled at 
Bic on the arrival of the Persia, and tendered the gratuitous use of 
their sleighs to the military, for the conveyance of the troops through 
the district where they reside, as far as Riviere du Loup, distant 
fifty miles. The country people, we are told, made a perfect carni- 
val of the occasion of the arrival of the troops, and threw open all 
their houses freely for the reception of the men. 

'^ His Exeellency the Governor General has made apedal mention 
of the circumstance, in his despatches sent to the Imperial Qovem- 
ment on Saturday." 

2. THE COLONIAL SECRETARY AND THE HABITANS. 

From the Courrier du Canada, we translate the following extract 
from a dispatch of the Duke of Newcastle's to Lord Monck, com- 
municated to the Bishop of Tloa, Administrator of Quebec, by the 
Governor General's Secretaiy : — 

«* DowNiKO Street, Jan. 14, 1862. 

" Before entering into any of the other articles of your dia^tdL 
I must Jiasten to express the extreme satisfaction with which 1 
heard of the marks of loyalty and zeal given by the district aroimd 
Bic on the occasion of disembarkation and transport of troops. 
The fact that they could place a thousand sleighs and horses at the 
the disposal of the military atithorities is extraordinary remarkable. 
Your Lordship will be good enough to present the Roman Catholic 
Bishop administering the diocese of Quebec, my thanlu for the 
circular which he addressed to the clergy — a communication which 
must have had a most useful influence with the people to induce 
them to lend a hand with such good wilL'' 



3. THE HABITANS OF BIC AND THE TROOPS. 
Mr. George Sylvaiu, M. P. P., the Rev. F. A. Blouin, Priest, 
Mr. J. E. Mercier, J. P., and F. Chamberland, N. P., have ad- 
dressed a letter to CoL Peacocke, of the 16th Regiment, in answer 
to the letter of thanks sent to them by the Governor General's Sec- 
retary for their attention to the 16th on their arrival at Bic, and 
their exertions to provide for their comfort, and to forward them on 
their route to Quebec. These gentlemen write in an admirable 
spirit of kindness aud courtesy, and present another proof, if man 
were wanted, of the loyalty of our Franco-Canadian Brethren to 
the British Government, and their kindly feeling towards their 
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fiBlknr labjecto of another oiigixL After expreasmg their thanks to 
Bjb Sxocoleiicj and CoL Peacocke, they say : — 

*' We assoredly did not think to have deserved so much for having 
tried to ^^imiTiifth as much as possible the trouble, suffering and 
ninaberless inoonveniences you had to bear vith during and after 
your landing, at so late and rigorous a season, and in a ^ace where 
no preparation had been made. Certainly not, especially when we 
otmndered that these troubles, labours and inconveniences were en* 
dared by men who had just orosaed the seas to fly to the defence of 
oar oountiy, our iostitmtions, our families, our property. Oh, then, 
Oolonel; our patriotic feelings awakened — our hearts sweUed with 
gmtitode — ^woiild have wished, if not to endure your sufferings at 
iMst to share them, while awating a yet more opportune moment 
for proving to our August Sovereign that, if among her loyal En^- 
M BubjeetB, these is an unchangeable fidelity towards her, there is 
a iiesrt in the bosom of good Canadians, brave, faithful, sincere and 
tpKpMmng too. Brave, to defend inch by inch, when need be, 
^ rights of our August Queen ; witness the last war in 1812, 
aaunst the United States of America, when the name of the Canar 
diuis became immutable — ^faithful and sincere in preserving intact 
Hb attiwihmeiit to the Thrpne — and 'symathising in sincerely sharing 
the grief whidi affects Her conjugal and maternal heart, especially 
at &s time when the scythe of Death has not even spared her 
Quptqal couch) but has brought to an end the existence of her 
SQffQst spouse, the late Prince Albert of glorious memory. 

'^ Your amiable words. Colonel, the marked politeness of your 
worthy officers, ^e good conduct and excellent bearing of your men 
were to us so many expressions of thanks and examples of good 
which made us exclaim from the bottom of our hearts ^ honour to 
the 16th Begiment, of which you are Colonel, and of which we pre> 
serve such excellent reminiscences." 



T. ^xpm neMttg to tlxt Vxte ^rfs» (Ramovt. 



1. FLOWERS FOR PRINOB ALBERTS COFPI:^. 
They placed them on his coffin, 

'Mid the sombre velvet's gloss. 
The pnre osxnelta's snowy leaves. 

Sweet violets and green mass ; 
Upon the quiet limbs 

The glowing martial dress^ 
Upon the pulseless, loving heart, 

The glittering crowns they press. 

Innooent ehildren wove 

Emblems of fidlh and hope, 
To mingle with the damps of death, 

Down in the vaalfs dim slope ; 
Flowers kU hands had trained, 

For his fair girls to weave. 
Now lie like him, shat out from light, 

Asking, alone, a grave. 

Any proud king may sleep 

With guards to wateh his rest. 
With martial glory, gliti'ring crown. 

Above his quiet breast ; 
Velvet and silver gilt 

O'er a false heart may lie. 
With arms reversed, and muffled drums. 

And banners half-mast high. 

But it is left for England's Prinoa 

To bear upon his bier. 
Signs of the resmveetioo mom, 

Dewed by affection's tear. 
Tes, woman's deathless love 

Gives light to that dark scene ; 
They 're fading on Prince Albert's bier, 

Wreathed by his widowed Queen. 

And was this all they twined t 

Answer, ye British hearts, 
'Hiat ever in the hour of need. 

Have nobly borne your parts t 
With tendril, leaf and flower, 

Those gentle Angers wove 



Their glorious nation's sympathiesi 
Their nation's quenchless love. 

Heraldic emblems, mould I 

Tarnish, ye silver plates I 
Decay come down on velvet pile I 

Rust on the iron gates 1 
We 've hopes to spring to life, 

When these sweet buds are brown ; 
We shall behold, in glory set, 

Prince Albert's starry orown I _ 

Rise from the dust, sad hearts t 

Over your head floats high 
The Holy Lion of Palestine, 

Still pointing to the sky 1 
From whence the Conqueror conies, 

Death at His chariot wheels, 
For Judah's Lion hath prevailed. 

To loose the binding seals. 
—HARRIETT ANNIE, in the HmUltan 



2. PRINCE ALBERTTS SPEECHES. 

There is a melancholy interest now in turning over those printed 
speeches of Prince Albert on public occasions, which are as yet the 
only literary memorial of his activity. They are models of what 
such things, from such a speaker, ought to be — sin^^ularly neat and 
concise, always hitting the exact nail of the occasion on the head, 
and generally distinguished, not only by their practical good sense, 
but also, 80 far as the slight and formal style of composition will 
permit, by a vein of speculative meaning not usual in British 
orations of the same order. Here are a few passages which seem 
characteristic. At a meeting of the Society for Improving the Con> 
dition of the Labouring; Classes, May 18th, 1848 ; — 

^^ Depend upon it, the interests of classes too often contrasted are 
identical, and it is only ignorance which prevents them from uniting 
for each others advantage. To dispel that ignorance, to show how 
man can help man, notwithstanding the complicated state of civi- 
lized 'society, ought to be the aim of every philanthropic person ; 
but it is more peculiarly the duty of those who, under tiie blessing 
of Divine Providence, enjoy station, wealth, and education. " 

At the Lord Mayor's banq^uet^ in London, March 21, 1850, in 
anticipation of the Great Exlubition : — 

" (Jentlemen, — I conceive it to be the duty of every educated 
person, closely to watch and study ^he time in which he lives, and, , 
as far as in him lies, to add his humble mite of individual exertion ' 
to further the accomplishment of wliat he believes Providence to 
have ordained. JN'obody, however, who has paid any attention to 
the peculiar features of our present era, will doubt for a moment 
that we are living at a period of mnnt wonderful transition, which 
tends rapidly to accomplish that groat end to which, indeed, all 
history points — the realisation of fr? unity of mankmd ! Not a 
unity which breaks down the limits, and levels the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the earth, but rather a unity, the result and product of 
those very national varieties and antagonistic qualities. " 

At the dinner of the Royal Academy, May 3, 1851 : — 

"Gentlemen, — ^The production of all works in Art or Poetry 
requires in their conception and execution not only an •exercise of 
the intellect, skill and patience, but particularly a concurrent 
warmth of feeling and a free flow of imagination. This renders 
them most tender plants, which will thrive only in an atmosphere 
calculated to maintain that warmth ; and that atmosphere is one of 
kindness — kindness towards the artist personally, as well as towards 
his production. An unkind word of criticism passes like a cold 
blast over their tender shoots and shrivels them up, checking the 
flow of sap which was rising to produce perhaps multitudes of 
flowers and fruit. But still criticism is absolutely necessary to 
the development of art, and the injudicious praise of an inferior 
work becomes an insult to superior genius. In this respect our 
times are peculiarly unfavorable, when compared with those when 
Madonnas were painted in the seclusion of convents ; for we have 
now on the one hand the eager competition of a vast array of artists 
of every degree of talent and skill, and on the other, as judge, a 
great public, for the greater part wholly xmeducated in art, and 
thus led by professional writers, who often strive to impress the 
public with a great idea of their own artistic knowledge by the 
merciless manner in which they treat works which cost those who 
produced them the highest efforts of mind or feeling, lie works of 
art, by being publicly exhibited and offered for sale, are becoming 
articles of trade, following as such the unreasoning laws of marked 
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and fashion ; and publio and eren pnTata paiaonaga ia awayed by 
their tyrannical infloenoe.'' 

At a banquet in Birmingham, on laying the first stone of the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute, Not. 2^ 1855 : — 

''The study of the laws by which the Almighty goToma the 
universe is therefore our boimden duty. Of these laws our great 
academies and seats of education hare, rather arbitrarily, selected 
only two spheres or groups (as I may cidl them) as essential parts of 
our national education — ^the laws wMch regulate quantities and pro- 
portions, which form the subject of mathematics ; and the laws 
regulating the ezpreasion of our thoughts through the medium of 
language, that is to say grammar, which finds its purest expression 
in file dassical languages. These laws are most important branches 
of knowledge, their study trains and eleTates the mind, but they 
are not the only ones ; there are others which we cannot disregard, 
which we cannot do without. There are, for instance, the laws 
goTeminff the human mind, and its relation to the DiTine Spirit 
(the subject of logic and metaphysiGB) ; there are those which 
fovem our bodily nature and its connection with the soul (the sub- 
3ect of physiology and psychology) ; those which govern human 
Bociety, and the relations between man and man (the subject of 
politics, jurisprudence, and political economy,) and many others. 
WhDst of the laws just mentioned, some have been recognized aa 
essentials of education in different institutions, and some will by the 
oourse of time more fully assert their right to recognition, the laws 
re^foiating matter and form are those which will constitute the 
ehief obj^ of your pursuits ; and, as the principle of subdivision 
or labour is the one most congenial to our a|;e, I would advise jou 
to keep to this speciality, and to follow with undivided attention 
chiefly the sciences of mechanics, phvsics, and chemistry, and the 
fine arts in painting, sculpture, and architecture." 

At a meeting of the Boyal Agricultural Society of York, July 13. 
1858:— 

''Agriculture, which once was the main pursuit of this, as of 
every other nation, holds, even now, notwithstanding the develop- 
ment of commerce and manufactures, a fundamental position in 
the reahn. And, although the time has changed the position which 
the owner of the land, with his feudal dependant!^ held in the 
empire, the country gentieman with his wife and children, the 
oountry clergyman, the tenant and the labourer, still form a fi^:eat, 
and, I hope, united family, in which we are fflad to recognise the 
foundation of our social state. Science and mechanical improvement 
have in these days changed the mere practice of cultivating the soil 
into an industrial pursuit, requiring capital, machinery, industry 
and skilly and perseverance in the struggle of competition. This is 
another great change, but we must consider it a great progress, as 
it demands higher efforts and a higher inteUiffence." 

At the third Jubilee of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreisn Parts. June 16, 1861 : — 

"We cannot help deploring that the Church, whose exertions for 
the progress of Christianity and civilisation we are to-day acknow- 
ledmng, should be afflicted by internal dissensions and attacks from 
wiwout. I have no fear, however, for her safety and ultimate wel- 
fare, so long as she holds fast to what our ancestors gained for ^us 
at the Reformation, the gospel, and the imf ottered right of its use. 
llie dissensions and difficulties which we witness in this as in every 
other church, arise from the natural and necessary conflict of the 
two antagonastic principles which move human society in church as 
well as in state, I mean the principles of individual liberty, and of 
allegiance and submission to tne will of the community, exacted by 
it for its own preservation. These conflictinff principles cannot 
safely be disreguded ; they must be reconciled. To this country 
belongs the honour of having succeeded to this mighty task, aa fsr 
aa the state is concerned, wmle other nations are still wresting with 
it'' 



3. ANECDOTES OF THE QUEEN. 

I have heard the Bishop of Winchester relate an anecdote of the 
Queen, the other day, at a meeting of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, which makes one hope that Her Majesty will derive com- 
fort in her great trial, from tne Blessed Book which she knew to 
contain consolation for her suffering subjects. He said that the 
parish minister of a litUe village near Osborne, in going his rounds, 
entered a cottage where one of hia parishioners— a younff girl— was 
dying of consumption. He found oy the bedside a lac^ in black, 
reading to her the Bible. Hie lady on his entrance retired ; and 
then he found that this ministering an^el was the Queen. 

Rumor teUs another anecdote of tne Queen, which shews her 
tender heart and her memory of the Crimean bloodshed. They say 
that when Lord Palmerston took for her sanction the ultimatum 
demand on the Federal Government for the restitution|of the men 
taken from the TrerUj she said that if mere etiquette and not 
natioiial honor was to do satiifiedi ahe could not enduxa tha thought 



of the sfunrifioe of so many praeious, gallant lives. That Lord 
Palmerston then asked if she would be more content if Lord Derby 
were consulted, — and that on giving his opinion that Lord Palmer- 
ston's demand was just and righteous, she gave her sanction. 

Such stories aa these are peculiarly acceptable to tiie people at the 
present time, as proving Victoria a good woman aa well as a noUa 
Queen. — From aprwate letter. 

Sympathy of (he Queen for t^e Sufferen at the late Bartl&y CoOiery 
Jccidefit—Ia a letter dated "Osborne, January 23," Sir C. B. 
Phippa, by command of Her Majesty, writes as follows : " The 
Queen, in the midst of her own overwhelming grief, haa taken the 
deepest interest in the dreadful accident at Hartley, and up to tha 
last had hoped that at least a considerable number of the poor people 
might have been recovered alive. The appalling newa since raoaiTad 
has affected the Queen very much. Her Msjesty commands me to 
say, that her tenderest sympathy is with the poor widows and mothen ; 
and that her own misery only makes her feel the more for them. 
Her Majesty hopes that every thing will be done, as far as posnbla, 
to alleviate their distress ; and Her Majesty will feel a sad satiafae- 
tion in assisting in such measures. '' A cheque for £200 acoompaoMd 
this letter. 

At a meeting recently held in the city of Montreal, to cottaider 
the best means of obtaining and erecting a Statue of the Queen, tiie 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Montrral referred to Her Majesl^'a 
early life as follows : — "£Us lordship said that he had no right to 
assume that his feelings of respect and affection for Her l£kjeBty 
were more sincere than those of any other there present, or even of 
any other of Her Majesty's subjects ; but his pemmial recollectiana 
of Her Majesty might perhaps trace back furtner than tiiose of the 
generality of his hearers. Qtieen Victoria was bom in 1819, at 
Kensing^n, and he still remembered that, in the autumn of that 
year, wnen the Queen was about four months old, he met the nurse 
carrying the Boyal infant, and she was good enough to dlow him 
and the friend that accompanied him to see the Ittby in her anna. 
There were then many chances against that in£uit ever wearing the 
Crown. Besides the possibility of her dying young, there were 
others between her and the throne. But these had died, leaving 
the Crown to devolve upon Victoria. He could not, when he lolled 
upon the infant, foresee, nor could he venture to predict, the future 
which was in store for her ; but might not very much of that pro- 
phetic eulogy in Shakspeare have been applied to h^r : 



''And the words I utter 



Let none think flatteij, for they'll find them tnith 
Thli Boyi] influit, (heeren itili move abont her I) 
Though in her cnulie, yet now promisee 
Upon this lend a thousand thousand bleisinfiVi 



lich time shall bring to ripeness : She shall be 
t isut few now liTing can behold that gooc* 
A pattern to all priuoes living with her, 
And all that shaU succeed : Sheba was m 
More covetous of wisdom, and fUr virtue^ 

Than tliis pure soul shall be : all prinooly gi 

That mould op such a mighty piece as this is, 



Shall still be doubled on her : truth shall l_ . 

Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her: 

She shall be lov'd and fear'd : Her own chaU blen hen 

Her foes shake like a field of beaten com. 

And hang their heads with sorrow : Good grows with her i 

In her days every man shall eat in safety 

Under his own vinOk what he plants: and sing 

The merry eongs of peace to aJl his neighbours : 

God shall be truly known ; and those about her 

From her shall read the p^fsct ways of honour. 

And by thoee cUim their greatneei. not by blood." 

'^ Such were some of the many things bound up in that infiuit. 
She was then being trained up with all that care which waa to fit 
her for the perfonnance of that work which was so soon to devolve 
upon her. He remembered that 18 years after, he passed on the 
road William IV., on his way to London to hold a tovee. It waa 
the last he ever held. On his return, he waa tflJcen iD, and soon 
after died at Windsor. At the same place (Kensington), where 
eighteen years ago she first saw the light, Victoria now received the 
intelligence that she was the possessor of the Crown of one of the 
most important nations that hisd a place in history. The first words 
she said to the Archbishop who brocuiit her the intelligence were to 
request his Grace to pray for her. ^^ Prime Minister, Lord Mel- 
ville, arrived at 9 o'clock, and had an interview, and immediately 
after summonses were issued for a Privy Council to meet at Ken* 
sington Palace at eleven. We saw here a mighty empize paisifng 
down without a word of diicontent' from the hands of a vuoroua 
man into the hands of a young and tender female, and the British 
Empire with its dependencies moved on without a check. (Applause). 
He would simply mention the proclamation whidi was issued by the 
new Queen to her subiects, and recaU to their memory a few words 
which she then uttered, very remarkable when viewed in connection 
with the experience of the past. After announcing the fact of her 
accession to the Crown, Her Majesty went on something to the 
following effect : * This awful reaponidbility ia impoaed upon me al 
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10 «riy a period that I would be oppreoed with it, were it not for 
tb confident expectation that the Divine Providence which has 
cglled me to the wOTk, will sive me strength to perform it ; and 
that I shall find my zeal in the Bervioe a recompense for the ability 
which nsaally belongs to a longer experience. IBducated in England, 
ooder the tender care of a most affectionate mother, I have learned 
to respect the constitution of my native country.' These were the 
words attered in her first legal communication with her subjects. 
And had she not nobly redtomed them ? (Applause). His Lordship 
thought that, besides the vote of condolence in which they so 
cordislly united the other day, they ought to do honour to them- 
nlTes 1^ erecting in the city a permanent and lasting memorial of 
tiMirnspect They did not expect to see Her Majesty personally 
smong lAem, but the^ should do something by way of token to 
their children and children's children, of the loyal respect they 
cherished for the good name of good Queen Victoria." (Applause). 

"It is reported," says the Court Jowmal, '' that when it was first 
vx^ on our bereaved Queen that she should leave Windsor before 
the foneral, she wept bitterly, and said her subjects were never ad- 
md to leave their homes or the remains of those lost to them, and 
why should she have additional sorrow siven her in tearing her away 
from all that was left 7 The Queen did not consent till the safe^ 
of her children was urged, as the fever that had deprived her of her 
hssbsad might snatch away some other dear object" 

We understand that the '' Tribute to the Memory of the Prince 
Consort," in the January number of Blackwood^g MaacmM^ has 
heen so highly appreciatsd by Her Majesty, that she has ordered 
twelve copies of it to be struck off separately, and forwarded to 



4. CHABACTEB OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

A Cambridge paper thus refers to the Prince of Wales: — 
" We declare, without fear of contradiction, that while the Prince 
of Wales was at the University, he proved himself to be a good and 
smiaUe young man, a true English gentleman, and a Prince wholly 
free from everything approaching to a debasing tendency. No 
piient could vnsh his son to behave better, and now that his time 
of trial has come, we feel confident that his Royal Highness will be 
foond neither unwilling nor unfit, nor unable to console and assist 
his heraaved mother, and to fulfil the wannest hopes of the people." 

A correspondent of the Manchester Ouardio/n eontributes uiese 
items:— The character of the Prince hitherto has shown itself to 
those brought into closest contact with him singularly pure and 
honorable, and perfectly free from that insincerity and dissimula- 
tion which so early developed themselves in George IV., and formed 
nosmall element in the character of even his comparatively excellent 
predecessor. But, while the Prince is a perfect gentleman, truth- 
folf straightforward and unstained by any propensity or vice that 
esn cause anxiety to his parents, or his teadiers, friends and 
^dnwrs, he is not in the least a student hv natural taste or acquired 
hshits. He is, in fact, the very reverse of a lover of literature. A 
nooeiBor to his father, as an active and personal promoter and 
plumer of improvements in education, in arts and science, he is not 
fitted by nature to be, and his distinctions as a sovereign will have 
to be soqght in other directions. " 

1%e Prince of Wales wiU a6on proceed to visit Corfu and the 
loojaa lalaadfl, as arranged before tne death of his father. 



commanded me to recall to your recollection that Her Majesty had 
been pleased to assent to aproposal to place a statue of herself upon 
a memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1861, which it was intended 
to erect in the new Horticultural Gardens. 

'^ The characteristic modesty and self-denial of my deeply 
lamented father had induced him to interpose to prevent his own 
statue from filling that position, which properly belonged to it, upon 
a memorial to that great undertaking which sprung from the 
thought of his enlightened mind, and was carried through to a 
termination of unexampled success by his unceasing superintendence. 

'' It would, however, now. Her Majesty directs me to say, be 
most hurtful to her feelings were any other statue to surmount 
this memori^ but that of the great, good Prince, my dearly beloved 
father, to whose honor it is in reality raised. 

'* The Queen, therefore, would anxiously desire that, instead of 
her statue, that of her beloved husband should stand upon thia 
memorial. 

^' Anxious, however humbly, to testify my respectful and heart- 
felt affection for the best of fathers, and the gratitude and devotion 
of my sorrowing heart, I have sought, and have with thankfulness 
obtained, the permission of the Queen my mother to offer the feeble 
tribute of the adoiiration and love of a bereaved son, by presenting 
the statue thus proposed to be placed in the gardens under your 
management. 

" (Signed,) " ALBERT EDWARD. 

" To the Council of the Horticultural Society." 

At a special meeting of the Council, summoned on Thursday. 
January 2, to receive tms letter, the following resolution was agreed 
to: — ^' That under the lamentable and affecting circumstances in 
which the Council are placed by the irreparable loss which they, in 
common with the nation, have sustained by the decease of their 
late President, the gracious offer of his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales should be accepted, but at the same time he should be 
assured that they contemplate the loss of her Majesty's statue with 
regret." 

6. REPLY OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL OF ENGLAND, 

TO THE MUinOIPAL AUTHOBITIXS 07 BEBLIK. 

'' For the sympathy you have expressed towards me after the 
heavy calamity wUch has befallen the Royal family and the people 
of Eagland, and which has been the bitterest sorrow of my life, I 
return to the magistrates and municipal council of Berlin my most 
sincere thanks. In such a calamity the mind lifis itself abov» 
earthly things, and seeks for consolation in sources which are im« 
perishable. If anything earthly could ^minish the weight of heavy 
aflSiction, it would be tiie thought that the irreparable loss ia 
aclmowledged as such in every circle ; and that the high and rare 
qualifications of my dear father, who has been so prematurely 
removed, will be embalmed in an enduring memory. 
■ " Berlin. (Signed) VicrrowA, Crown Princess." 



7. KING EDWARD VI, AND THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
A short time since, the Prince Consort becoming possessed of a 
beautiful marble statuette of the boy-King Edward VI., l)ad it 
stationed somewhat conspicuously at the top of one of the grand 
staircases, and designed to present it to the Prince of Wales on his 
coming of age next November. In the hand of the Royal child is 
a sceptre, so placed as to point to the representation of a Bible, and 
at that passage indicated as follows : 2 Chron. xxxiv., verses 1 and 
2. The words, exquisite in their simplicity, and written by the 
finger of God Himself, are these : '< Jooiidi was eight years old 
when he began to reign, and he reigned in Jerusalem one-and-thirtv 
years. And he did that which was right in the sight of the Loro, 
and walked in the ways of David his &ther, and declined neither to 
the right hand nor to the left." 



6. LETTER FROM THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
The following is a copv of an autograph letter from his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales to the Council of the Royal Horti- 
couorsl Society, and is, we believe, the first public letter written 
^ him. Moot of our readers are aware that tiie first suggestion of 
a memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851 was closely coupled 
with the name of the departed Prince. Most of the money, for 
it) was scdbaoribed under the impression that the memorial would 

eamprise a Statue of the Founder of the Great Exhibition. The ,^,^ .^*«*« ,r^, «™« .t>^ m^ nvrr^ ^r^xr^^ 

ideawasabandonedoutof deferenceto the wishesof the Prince, who|8. INTERESTING ITEMS IN REGARD TO THE ROYAL 
wd, "Men ahould not have statues raised to them while theyl FAMILY. 

are living." A statue of the Queen was ocmsequently substituted. I The family name of the Queen is Alexandria Yictorift 

But the Prince's death has changed the situation. That attempt Quelph ; that of Prince Albert was Francis Albert Augustus Charlea 



to do him honour which, living, he declined, others, in th^ 
rasf snd admiration, have a right to renew. The desire of Her 
Majesty and the Royal Family— and we may add the whole empire, 
it expressed in the following touching letter of the Prince of Wales : 

« OSBOUTB, Dec 28, 1861. 
" GBiiTiiKSN,-»Pro8trated with overwhelming grief, and able, 



Emanuel BusicL 

MiKiTTE GtTNB FOB THB PsiKCE C0K8OBT. — This aftemooA 

sixty minute guns were fired frr>m Fort Henry in honour of the 
late Prince Consort. The colours at the various flagstaflb in the 
garrison, which for some days have been hoisted half-mast high, will 
be finally lowered this evening. — Kingston Wliig, 2(Wft 2>ec._ 



»t prssent, to turn her thoughts but to one object, the Queen, my Thb Pedtcb CowsoBrt PoBTBAir^uch has been th« 

mother, has constantly inher mind the anxious desire of doing demand for the " Cartes des Visite" portraits of his late Royal 
honof to the memory of him whose good and glorious character the Highness Prince Albert, that 3,000 of these httiesouvemrs were 
wliole nation in its mrow bo justly appredatea. sold by one firm in London before ten o'dook on the day of the 

hf this ooDstantlsr xteoaciog JwUi» the Quean haat:(onemL 
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*-« — This Peincb Oonsoet's Wni.— His Royal Highneas hAB 
willed the whole of his property — a very considerable auin — ^to the 
Queen, for the ultimate benefit of their younger children. His 
care of the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall wiU result in the 
Prince of Wales having nearly half a million in hand when he comes 
of a^e next November, together with the annual income in the best 
possible order. 

The address op cx)in>OLENCB to the Queen from British 

residents in New York has received about one thousand signatures*. 
Among the signers are a number of American born citizens who 
desired to express their respect for the memory of the late Prince 
Consort, and their sympathy for the widowed sovereign. 

Statue op the Queen in Montreal. — ^lie citizens of 

Montreal were to have a meeting on Wednesday evening to take 
steps to obtain a full length marble Statue of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen, to he placed in a prominent and suitable site in 
that dty. 



10. HALF-MAST HIGH FOR THE PRINOB. 
" Look at the ships in the river that lie ! 
Don't they look splendid? — But tell me why 
So many ships are at half mast high." 

** The ships, my boy, thus mournfully spread 
Their flags below the tall mast's head. 
Because Prince Albert of England is dead.*^ 

** But, father, it seems strange to me, 

That the stars and stripes should lowered be, 

For a foreign Prince over the sea.'* 

'* Listen to me, my boy» and learn 
How eveiy man the love may earn 
Of all who good from bad discern. 

'* Albert of England ever stood 
Yaliantly forth for the people's good. 
Watching them with solicitude. 

•* More for the welfare of the poor, 
The village school, the home secure, 
Oared he, than for ambition's lure. 

** Whoever from the cereal seed 

Most produce gained for human need — 

Albert of England bid him * Ood speed.' 

** Whoever to the factory mill 
Added fresh means for human skill — 
Albert of England helped him still 

<* And ever lent he cheerful aid 
To elevate the plough and spade 
From all that can lower and degrade." 

'' And that, my boy, is the reason why 
The ships in the river, there, that lie, 
Hang out their flags at half-mast high ; 

** Telling as far as eye may scan, 

Of a grief that is moving nation and clao — 

As well for the Prince as for the Man." — New York Albion, 



VI. §i*0r«irW^«I Mttthtfi. 



No. 3.— SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS. 
Sir Howard Douglas, who died on the 8th November, was bom in 
Hampshire (Eng.) in 1776 ; entered the British army at an early 
age, and served in Walcheren, and in the Spanish and Portugese 
campaigns of 1808-12. In 1823 he was appointed Governor of the 
North American Province of New Brunswick, which position he 
held for six years. He was Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands^ -from 1835 to 1840, and member of Parliament from Liver- 
pool from 1842 to 1847. He was raised to the rank of General in 
1861. Sir Howard is the author of several works on military 
science, which have achieved him a high reputation both at home 
and abroad. The most notable of these are his essay ^'<>n the Con- 
straction of Military Bridges," and ** A Treatise on Naval Gunnery '' 
(181^.) In the edition of the latter work, published in 1866, he 
rwiewed very severely the niilitary operations of the Allify in ^ 
Cximeai He waa 86 yean dd at the date of hia death. 



No. 4.— M. GEOFFREY ST. HILAIRE. 
Isidore Greoffirey Saint Hilaire was the son of the celebrated 
transcendental anatomist, Etienne Geoffrey, the first who propounded 
the doctrine of the ** unity of organic composition," from which has 
sprang such wonderful results in modern science. Isidore was bom 
in Paris in 1806, and so remarkable were his attainments in natural 
philosophy, that when only 19 years old he became a teacher at the 
Museum. He rose rapidly from one honor to another at the Faculty 
of Sciences and in the University, lecturing and demonstrating wit& 
great success and fame. He has published several works on anato- 
my and physiology, which gave him a place in these departments 
second to no man living or dead — excepting only his own father. 
He has also paid much attention to the domestication of foreign 
animals in France, and was the first to advocate the use of horse- 
flesh as human food. He died in Paris on the 9th November. 



No. 4.— COL. CONNELL JAMES BALDWIN. 
The late Colonel Baldwin, whose death took place on Dea 14th, 
waa bom in Clohine, in the Coimty of Cork, Ireland, the residence 
of his father, James Baldwin, Esquire. He was a brother of the 
late Doctor Baldwin, an eminent physician of Cork, which city he 
represented in the Imperial Parliament. He was ako a first oouain 
of the late celebrated Daniel O'Connell, and a nephew of the gal- 
lant General Count O'Connell, of the French service. Colooel 
Baldwin was one of the Peninsula heroes, whose career is now a 
matter of history. He first entered the service of his country ia 
the navy at the early a«^e of 14 years. He waa obliged by ill health 
to leave that service ; but desirous of a military career, he entered 
the army at 16, in the 87th regiment, from whidi he exchanged into 
the 83nL and afterwards into the 60th, in which regiment he 
obtained nis company, after passing his examination with honors at 
the military college of Famham. Whilst with these r^jiiments in 
the Peninsula, he was present at the battles of Talevens Bnsaoo, 
Fuentes IFOnor, Badajoz, Salamanca, Yittona, Neiva, Nevelle, 
Orthes and Toulouse, for all of which he possessed a medal and ten 
clasps. At Televera he was wounded in the head; at Badajoz, 
leading the stormers, he was twice thrown from the sealing laddMS, 
and at Fuentos IVOnor he received a ball through the arm, for 
which wounds he obtained a pension. Colonel Baldwin was a good 
classical scholar, and in a conversation amongst officers, in whioh 
General Picton took part, the General used a clasdcal quotation 
which Colonel, then Lieutenant, Baldwin answered in the same 
languajKe. This so gratified the Gooieral that he appointed him on. 
his staff, and ever afterwards entertained the most mendly f eelinga 
for him. He served in the 60th regiment, when he acted as Brigade 
Major, in Jamaica, and in other parts of the West Indies ; but to 
his active disposition the mere routine of garnson duty became 
irksome, and he retired on half pay. On visiting his native country 
he was induced by Colonel Cotter, then recruiting for the Biamiiaa 
service, to raise a regiment, which he did at Cozk, and entered into 
the service of the Emperor of Brazil. This servioe, however, from 
the mismanagement of the Government, and the ill-treatment of 
his men, disgusted him ; and the Government ordering the regi- 
ment into the interior as settlers, he resisted, at the request of the 
men, and finally obtained their discharge and shipment home. The 
Brasolian Government tendered him pay for his services, which, 
under the circumstances, he refused. About 1828 he oame to 
Canada, and after some time spent near the then town of York, he 
went to Peterboro', where he held property, and ia remembered 
with the highest respect and esteem. He afterwards removed to the 
Gore of Toronto, then a wilderness, where he has since resided. In 
the troubles of 1837 and 1838, Colonel Baldwin again made his 
services available to his country, and raised a regiment of militia for 
the defence of the frontier. As a civillian, he was a magistrate, and 
in that capacity earned the respect of his neighbotirs. He waa 
fearless, honourable and impartial, and never, during the oeUtm- 
uance of the high trust, to his death, did he condescend' to reeeive 
fees, being in all the actions of his public life, sans peut H utna 
reprochi. He was a politician of the moderate reform party, alMl 
made many sacrifices for that party. He wad a strong suppoker of 
hiB namesake, the kte Honourable Ebbert Baldwin, between whiose 
family and that of the Colonel there is some remoto coiuvedtioiL 
Like many others, the Colonel was overlooked when his parly eame 
into power ; and, too proud to ask as a f&rout what the pM^ abofdd 
have been proud to have the opportunity to oflfer, he remained in 
private life, and, like Cincinnatus of old, tilled his farm for alrring. 
Colonel Baldwin leaves a family of seven children. His only son 
is. an ofilcer of the 100th Begiment, whose praiae as oovof thetinee 
officers distinguished as '< judges of distance^' in that regiment^ 
came as a ray of sunshine through the cloud. UlnminatiDg Ids death- 
bed and reviving in him the lore of that profession in whieh he 
gloried, and connected with which were the zemimaMBcea of Ida 
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No. 6.— F. C. T. ARNOLDI, ESQ., M.D. 
Francis Cornelius Thomas Amoldi, a distiz^guished phraoiAii in 
this dty, died at his residence on tiie Isfc Dec. He was the fourth 
■on of an eminent physician of Montreal If not himself a German 
— ^we speak of his father^— he was of German extraction. The 
funily, however, had passed into Italy, whence the original name 
Arnold was ohiuaiged to Amoldi. The subject of these few remarks 
was bom on 26th October, 1805, at Riviere da Loup, so he was 
upwards of 56 years old. In his earl^ boyhood he was sent to Ayr- 
shire in Scotland where he received his education, and on his return 
to Canada was apprenticed to his father, After he had passed 
through a certain routine in the Province he proceeded to Edinboro' 
where he continued his studies, and also passed over to Dublin and 
to Pans, for joined to his other accomplishments Dr. Amoldi was a 
finished French scholar. Taking his degree at Edinboro*, he re- 
turned to Canada in 1827, and contiQued in partnership with his 
father until 1830, when he went back to Edinboro'. He again es- 
tablished a connection with the University, for he had never ceased 
his relations with the Professors, and from association and habit as 
much as from scientific motives continued his visits to the Lecture 
Boom. In 1832 he revisited Canada, never again to leave it ; and 
from that period until within three days of his death he was actively 
engaged in the duties of his profession. In the events of 1837-38^ 
Dr. Amoldi, ever a leading spirit among the British population of 
Montreal, took a very promment part in the politics of the hour ; 
and on the breaking out of the rebeUion joined a troop of Cavahy as 
Surgeon. In this capacity he was present at Saint Denis in, Novem- 
ber, 1837, and at SamtSustache in December^ 1838. Subsequently 
he was appointed Captain of the Volunteer Infantry — a choice die 
tated by the confidence in his firmness and enterprise. He still, 
however continued his professional life, which indeed he never 
abandoned, for it was to him a labor of love. In Montreal, in 
connection with Doctors Sutherland and Badgley, he established the 
School of Medicine, so long and so successfully the opposing School 
toMcGiU College, with which, if we err not, it was subsequently 
fused. Dr. Amoldi's connection with McGill College was not of 
long duration. Some seven years ago Dr. Amoldi moved to 
Toronto. It was then the seat of Government ; an extraordinary 
impetus had been given to the trade and commerce, and the opinion 
prervailed that in less than ten years we should number some one 
hundred and fifty thousand of a population. We need not recall 
the emr of the prediction; but if we allude in any way to the 
exaggerated expectation, it is only to say that Dr. Amoldi at onoe 
took the highest professional position among usi, and that he supc^^ded 
in ^obtaining his share of material recognition. — Leader, 
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AnviMToaxs nr the South Paoifio. New York: Harper and 

Brothers. — This book oontains a lively and interestiiig sketch of a whaUog 
vojage in the Southern Paoifie Oeeao. It is written by a *' roving printer/' 
horn the log book and reoolleotions of two young men who spent five ysars 
in the whale fisheries. There are a namber of very good wood engravings. 

PicTuass cm Hiroks. niiladelphia : J. B. Lippinoott and Ck»w— 

Hue is a handsome reprint of an interesting English book. It contains 
atirring aketohes of King Alfred, Ocnstantine, Barbarossa, Gostavns Aldol- 
phns Sobieski and others. The author in his prefaoe says ** Some of the 
nuire soeoio inoidents in the long procession of History have bean chosen 
Ua disoription in the following pagea The moment has generally been 
selected when the great man of the age was at his greatest^ or when the age 
had most need of its great man.'* 

0«K SuMMBa AT SuNHT Bboox. New York : A. D. F. Randolph. 

— This is a pleasant sketch of a family of boys and girls residiBg at a little 
village near New York. The great object of the book seems to be to eor* 
reet the faalfes incident to youth, and to lead the little ones into the paths 
of truth and virtue. 

Scans AHD KABEAnvBi FROM GsBMiN HisTOBT. Londoo : Ohrist* 

ian Knowledge Sooiety.— This tittle work contains eighty interesting 
Sketches illnitrative of German History. They are ehiefiy bieg^phieal ; 
and among the noted men included in the Sketches are Arminius, Otho, 
Henry I Y. , Barbaroesa, Luther, and Frederick the Great The illustQUjions^ 
like aU those in the Society's books, are well executed. 

Howrrr's FAVouarra Soholas, ibo. New York : James MQler. 

Mary Howitt^s juvenile works have become so deservedly popular, that we 
need scarcely recommend the ** Favourite Scholar." In addition to this story 
by Mrs. Howitt, the book contains tales by Mrs. S. 0. Hall, an equally po. 
polar writer, and by other authors. The illustratioDi are very good, and 
the book itself is himdsomely bound. 



Wnr ATO Wjua. New York: R. Carter A Brothers.— This book 

oontains a sketch of boy life under very trying circamstances. Through 
all the vicis^tudes related in the book however, Willy Sumner triumphed, 
and finally did *< Win and Wear." 

GLKANXMQsvaox SoBooL-uvK ExpiaixMoi. By Hiram Orcutt, M.A. 

— ^Tbls little book contains useful hints to Oommon Sohool Teachers, parents, 
and pupils. It is by an experienced and suecessful teacher, and will be found 
of service in the cause of education. The hints, directions and advice will 
prove valuable to teachers, being the result of experience and not theory. 

Tables or MsASuaas. Montresl: B. Dawson k Son.— This is a 

useful little publication. It containta tables for reducing English, old 
French, and Metrical Measures. The author is Mr. A Wurtele, Provincial 
Land Surveyor and Civil Eogineer. We cordially recommend these tables. 

Aluens" Classical Haztd Book. Boston: Swan, Brewer k Tileston. 

— This is a most valuable compilation. Like Bird's dassleal mi^n'tivl, it 
groups together all those more striking facts which it is essential that every 
student of the classics should be acquainted with, but which it would take 
a great deal of time to pick out of oJasBioal dictionaries, kc, 

RuLxa OF Oanaa. Philadelphia: Lindsay k Blakiston^— This 

little book is designed as a manual for conducting business meetings, 
societies, boards, and other deliberation bodies. It is based on parliamentry, 
congressional and legisUtive practice. The author of this useful compiler 
tion is B. Matthews, M. A 
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TBS LATE WL HiaBIRT BUITKaWO&TK, 

COf the BdueatUUkU Department, 2bnmto0 
Died, at the residence of Mr. Unwins, Provincial Land Surveyor, Seatou 
Street^ Toronto, on Thursday, the 19th December last, Mr. Herbert Butter- 
worth, aged 26 years. Mr. Butterworth was bom at Mansfield, in Notting- 
hamshire, England, and was connected with the Educational Department 
for Upper Canada during the last four years and a half of his life. During 
that time he won the esteem and confidence of every person connected 
with the Department. He was singularly unobtrusive and amiable in his 
disposition ; while at the same time his promptitude in the discharge of 
the varied and some times difficult duties assigned to him in the Department, 
was especially gratifying. During his fatal illness, he was most kindly 
cared for by the excellent family with whom he resided ; and hi his last mo- 
ments he was cheered by the presence of his pastor, the Rev. W. S. Darlings 
who, on the morning of his death, administered to him, at his special re- 
quest, the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. His remains were interred in 
St. James* Cemetery, on the 21st of December, and were followed to the 
grave by his late associates in the Educational Department 

NoETmncBXXLAir]) Sobool Txachxbs* OoNvufxioir.— The teachers 

of the Cobourg Clrammar School Circuit held a meeting recently for the 
purpose of discussing educational topice» such ss the best means to be adopted 
of arousing a deeper interest in the minds of parents and guardians gener- 
ally. The chair was taken at seven o'clock, by E. Scarlett, Esq.; Local 
Superintendent of Common Schools for the county, when a spirited discus- 
sion OB the several topics at issue took pUce. It was universally adnutted 
that the success of the teacher would be afiected very materially by the 
classification of his pupils. The chairman of the meeting, in cooeurriag 
with the remarks made on this subject, read an extract from the report on 
Common Schools, laying before the teachers the system approved of by 
the Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, and pointed out in 
clear and forcible Unguage, how far this system can and ought to be 
adopted in our rural districts. Among several resolutions that were 
adopted was the following : *' That whereaa, in the opinion of this meet- 
ing; teachers' sssodations have a tendeoey to cause more unity of feelii^ 
amoE^ the teachflie, and a more thorough system to be adopted hi our 
schools ; therefore we do meet in the Town Hall, Coldsprings, on the last 
Saturday in January, for the purpose of re-organising such an associ*> 
tion, and that trustees and friends of education be respectfully requested 
to attend." After the usoal vote of thanks to the chairman, 4kc., the 
meetmg adjourned, to meet at the time an j place specified in the resolution. 

School MAmas m NoBTHuiiBBaLANi>.^At a public meeting of 

the Trustees, Teachers and friends of Education, held in Colbome Gram- 
mar School, on the 18th insL— J. C. Young in the chahr, W. L. Johnston, 
Secretary— the following resolution was unanhnonsly adopted:— Meved- 
by 0. M. Qould, seooaded hy J. B. J]teii*-^That«in ^omipmog the i 
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of OommoD School Education in this CSonnty vith what it was a few yean 
ago, and with what it now is in many parta of this Proyince, we have great 
reason to be proud of the position which we occupy ; while we are fally 
sensible that much of our progress is due to the fiaithful and unwearied 
exertions of G. :£carlett, Esq., Local Superintendent; that we are entirely 
satisfied that the system of appointing County, instead of Township, Super- 
intendents must act beneficially on both teachers and their schools; and 
that, as trustees and teacliera, we hope that the esteemed Superintendent 
of this Ocunty may for many years be continued in the office, the duties 
of which he has so long and ably discharged.«C<Ma. 

- Hamilton School Ezaiunatioks. — ^The. public examination of the 
Hamilton schools took place on the 20th December. The Orammar School, 
under Dr. Blackmao, the Central School, under Principal Macallum, and 
the various Ward or Primary Schools in connection therewith, were visited 
by large numbers of the parents and friends of the pupils. The examina- 
tions were thorough and satisfactory in all departments in the higher divi- 
sioas of the Central School, some of the scholars displayed a proficiency 
which betokens a high degree of usefulness in after-life. The classical 
and mathem/itioal studies in the Grammar School have been mastered by 
the pupils to an extent which has fully demonstrated the wisdom of the 
School Trustees in dividing this department from the Common Schools. 
The St Patrick's Separate School also underwent a public examination. 
The first division of boys, under Mr. Shea, have made great progress during 
the past year in Latin, mathematics, and the other branches of an English 
education. The other divisions gave no less promising evidences of im- 
provement The 0t liary's Separate School also underwent its examina- 
tion. There are four divisions — two of boys and two of girls — numbering 
in all about 250 pupils, whose general appearance and bearing gave token 
of perfect discipline. The R. C bishop, and several of the trustees and 
others, attended ; and at the conclusion expressed themselyes much grati- 
fied with the proficiency displayed. — Upon the whole there is much reason 
for satisfaction at the present efficient condition of the public schools in 
this city, and the children have well earned their holidays. — EamUlon Cor- 
retpondence io the Leader, 

Haiclton Centsal School. — On the 18th January, a meeting was 

convened by the chairman of the Board of Conmion School Trustees, to 
consult the rate-payers as to the propriety of surrendering the Central 
School boilding for the use of the soldieri, but the decision of the rate- 
payers was adverse to the surrender of the building. Under these circum- 
stances, the liberal sums subscribed by our wholesale merchants and others, 
intended at firat to defray the expenses of providing for the Central School 
Scholars in other buildings will now, it is supposed, by applied to provide 
for the military. This appears to be far preferable to the original idea of 
breaking up the Central School, which might have been productive of 
serious injury to the interests of the City. 

Laval Uhivxr8itt.— Visit of the Govsrivob OnnEKAL. — On 

Tuesday, the 26th November, His Excellency Lord Monck, Lad^ Monck, 
and suite, visited the Quebec Seminary and Laval University. On enter- 
ing the Seminary the distinguished party was received by the Superior 
and Directors of the institution, and conducted to the public hall, where 
His Lordship, Monsieur de Tloa, Administrator of the R. 0. Diocese of 
Quebec^ was in waiting, surrounded by the Priests of the Seminary and a 
number of other clergymen. There also, the papils of the Seminary, to 
the namber of 400, were assembled. A throne, surmounted by a beautiful 
canopy of gold and damask, had been prepare<f for their Excellencies, and 
when they had taken thehr places, an address was presented to them in the 
name of the pupils of the Quebec Seminary. An address to Lady Honek 
was also read by one of the youngest seholars present ; and to both 
addresses, aa well as to the solicitation of one of the pupils who prayed 
for a holiday for himself and his brethren. His Excellency replied in fitting 
terms, expressive of the interest which he took in the progress and welfare 
of his young hearers. The distinguished party then, at the solicitation of 
the Superior, visited the principal apartments of the Seminary—the recrea- 
tion and class rooms, the chapel of the Congregation and the Seminary 
ehapeL The visit to the Semtnaiy being thus terminated, their Excellen- 
oiea proceeded tu the Laval University. The Rector, aceompamed by the 
Doctors and Professors of the University, met them at the door and 
conducted them to the reception room, where a number of ladies and 
gentlemen, who had been invited to accompany their Excellencies in their 
Tiait to the University, were assembled. Their Excellencies then pro- 
ceeded to the great hall of the University which presented a most 
jwnpn^ing M/^ d'miU This halli which ia undoobtddij the bogeataad 



most beautiful in the city, had been iastefolly decorated for the oeessioD. 
It was richly carpeted throughout its whole extent, while banners soa- 
pended from the galleries or tastefully draped above the throne, added to 
the eSwit The students of the different Faculties of tiie University, in 
full' academic costume, were ranged on both sides of the entrance. When 
their Excellencies had taken their places the Rector came forward and 
presented the following address, in the name of the University : — ** To 
His Excellency the Right Honourable Charles Stanley, Yisoount Monck, 
Governor General of Canada. May it please your E xcellency :^-The safe 
arrival of Your Excellency and Lady Monck, m our midst, after the 
dangers of a long voyage, has been a cause of great joy for all the inhaUt- 
ants of this Province. The Laval University could not remain isolated . 
from this universal joy, and it is therefore with pleasure we embrace this 
opportunity of tendering to Tour Excellency die homage of our respect 
and our felicitations. If our prayers are heard, the time which Your 
Excellency may spend in Canada will be for yoanelf and your fsnslly a 
period of true happiness. The interests which Her Majes^ takes in the 
prosperity of her numerous subjects, and the choice which she has made of 
Your Excellency among the many distinguiahed men of the United King- 
dom, are to us a guarantee that the Government of this Province oould not 
have been confided to more skilful hands. And it ia therefore with 
sentiments of the most profound respect and the most lively gratitude thai 
we hail, in your person, the worthy representative of our Most Gracious 
Sovereign to whom this University is indebted for its charter. This 
consideration should assure Your Excellency of the xealous support of aU 
the inhabitants of this vast Province ; and we assure Your ExeeUeney that 
the Rector, Professors, and Students of Laval University consider it a 
matter of honor and duty to yield to no one in this respect. Yoor 
Excellency will see, assembled in this hall, with theur Professors^ the 
different classes of our studious youth who are preparing, in silenee and 
study, to occupy, at some future day, high positieos in the different ranks 
of Canadian Society. Encouraged by this mark of condescension which 
Your Excellency has conferred upon them— all have resolved to increase 
their zeal and' ardor to become one day useful members of the conntry 
which now acknowledges you as its chief^ and aa the personification of ita 
unity, force and hope for the future. In working earnestly to deserve still 
more the favour of Your Excellency we believe we are all working for 
our country ; and in our prayers for the happiness of that country, we 
cannot but associate with it the names of Your Excellency, Lady Monde 
and family." His Excellency replied, in his usual happy manner, in the 
foUowmg terms : — " Gentlemen,— I thank you for the manner in which yon 
felicitate Lady Monck and myself on our arrival in Canada. The Queen, 
our August Sovereign, has been graciously pleased to appoint me her 
repreaentative in this Province — I accept, therefore, the homage which yon 
have tendered me, as being offered to Her Gracious Miyesty rather than to 
myself. Yon, also, gentlemen, occupy a very important position, loll of 
difficulties and demanding great zeal, indefatigiUe energy, and profound 
devotcdness. I hope and feel certain that your labors will be rewarded in 
seeing the young men whose education you have undertaken, and whom I 
now see around me, becoming every day more diligent and more eonvinced 
of the importance of profiting by the liberal education which ia offered 
them here ; so that when they leave the University, they may show &eni> 
selves worthy of it, and may sustain the high reputation which it has 
already acquired.^* Their Excellencies then visited the splended library, 
the lecture- rooms, the different museums, and other departments of the 
University, in all which they manifested a lively interest. They then took 
their departure, their visit having laated a little more than an boor.— 
Quebec Chronicle, 
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PBEB PUBLIC LIBBABIES OP UPPEE CANADA. 

We hare much pleasure in insertiug in this number of the 
^mriMl the annual statement of the progress of our free pub- 
lic librarj system in Upper Canada. The statement is in a 
tabular form, and shows the number and classification of all 
thejibrary books which have been dispatched to the public 
•choola by the Educational Department from November, 1853, 
to the end of December, 1861. It also includes an account of 
the number of prize books sent out to the public schools from 
January, 1857, to December, 1861, as well as a statement of 
the mechanics' institutes, Ac., which have been supplied with 
library books during the same penods. 

One or two other tables have been added. That relating to 
prison libraries, Ac., will no doubt be regarded with especial 
interest by those who look upon such agencies as a silent yet 
important means of influence for good with a class of the 
community who are often regarded as the outcasts and pariahs 
of Bociety, incapable of being reclaimed, or unworthy of an 
effort to do so. 

The extracts and documents relating to Prisons and Beforma- 
tories in the Province, which we publish in connection with 
these tables, will be found to present many interesting facts 
illustrative of the comparative success of the aiAeliorating influ- 
ence now brought to bear upon the inmates of the various 
prisons and reformatories in the Province. Such an influence 
may prove a potent means, when others fail, of recalling many 
an erring one to the paths of religion and virtue. 



The contemplation of the facts embodied in the t^les relat- 
ing to the extension of libraries in our public schools, will 
excite lively gratitude in the minds oi tlie luvers of ttie educa- 
tional advancement of the country, as it has already elicited 
the admiration of numerous strangers who visit this country 
from time to time, especially the American educationists who 
have made this part of our Canadian school system a subject 
of enquiry.* 

Very much remains yet to be done in this branch of the 
system of public instruction; but it is worthy of remark, 
that not a mondi has elapsed during the eight years since its 
establishment without more or less books having been sent 
out, as may be seen in the table on the following page. From 
this table it will be seen that the total number of library books 
sent out up to the end of 1861, was 1934217 ; the number of 
prize books sent out from January, 1857, to December, 1861, 
was 07,128 ; and the number of volumes of books sent out to 
mechanics" institutes, Ac, was 7,815; making a grand total 
(after deducting 616 volumes returned for exchauge) of 267,544 
volumes. The value of tl^se books, together with the value 
of the maps, apparatus, and other articles sent out from the 
Map and Apparatus Depository, we give in the following 
table, which will prove highly interesting to the friends of 
public schools in Upper Canada. 

Table shewing the value of articles sent out from ^he Educa^onal 
Depositoiy during the years 1851 to 1861 inclusive : 





Value of articles 


on which the 100 


Articles sold at 
CaUlogtio prices, 

without any 
apportionment 
fh)m the Legisla- 
tive Grant. 


ToUl value of 


Tbab. 


per cent, has been apportioned 
from the Legislative Grant. 


Library. Prize. 

and 
School Books. 

Maps, 

and ApimratOB 

despatched. 


Public School 
Library Books. 


Maps. Appara- 
tus aud 
Prise Books. 




% Ct8. 


$ Ct8. 


- $ cts. 


$ Ct8. 


1851 


... 


... 


1,414 25 


1,414 25 


1852 


... 


• « • 


2,981 13 


2,981 13 


1853 


. • • 




4,233 14 


4,233 14 


1854 


51,376 23 


... 


5,514 18 


66,890 41 


1855 


9,947 15 


4,655 53 


4,389 40 


18,992 08 


1856 


7,275 82 


9,320 87 


6,726 76 


22,323 45 


1857 


16,200 92 


18,118 28 


6,451 20 


40,770 40 


1858 


3,982 99 


11,810 28 


6,972 05 


22,765 32 


1859 


5,805 64 


11,905 02 


6,679 30 


24,389 96 


1860 


5,289 56 


16,832 17 


5,416 64 


27,538 37 


1861 


4,084 22 


15,781 74 


4,160 70 


24,026 66 


Total... 


$103,962 53 


$88,423 89 


$53,938 75 


$246,325 17 
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The following it a ftill and interMtiog Statement of the Number and Olauification of Public Library and Prize Books sent out from th^* T^epository 

of the Upper Canada Educational Department, from 1853 to 1861 inclusive : 



If timbflr of Tohimes tent out doHoir the 
MouUii of 



J&nunry, 1394..... 
FflbirumT, " .,*., 
M»rch " ..... 



Apri! 

Jiinft " .. 

July 

October '" .. 

Ds^mhep " .. 

PebniiTT •* .. 
M»rrli " .. 
April 



&2 






Apr 



Jutifl " .. 

July " .. 

Aurutt ** .. 
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Octobf^r ** ., 

Hovembflr " „ 

I)«!*»mbor " .. 
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February " .. 
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H»j " .. 
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October * „. 
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J&nniLrf, IgSJ.. 
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Mij " „, 

June " .. 

July " ... 
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Rept^mber" .. 

October * ,^ 

Novflmhijr*' ... 

I*«#!Tdber " „, 
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Pebni*ry " 

M*rrh ** ... 

ApfU " ,. 

BW " .. 

Jufi«i " ... 

July " .. 

Aiwttst " .„ 
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October ** .., 

Novipmber" ... 

D«*cmHi*r '* ,.. 
JjMnmnr. 1859... 

Febniarj *' ,., 

Mareh " „, 

April " ... 

Miv *• . 
Ju'io 

July ■* , 

AupiiH " .,. 

Septi^^ub^r*' , 

Ortobi^p ** .„ 

Novf*tTibpr *• ,., 

DeccTnbtr *' .., 
JiiniiAiTi 1^0... 

P^bruary " ,,, 

Mmrch *' „ 

Anril ** .. 

Mfi* *' .,. 

Juu& *' .., 

July " ... 

Attlniat " ... 

8cpt^Mnb#^" .,, 
Ortohcir '* 

NoPfltnbtr " ... 

DlPfftTTllT^r '* ... 

January, it^l... 
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Miy " .., 

Juni? ** .. 
Juir 

Aums!.! " .„ 

Sr'prr^mbcp" ... 

<>ciob(*r " ... 

Norpmher " ... 

Deconiber " ... 



Total to ^lit Dw*embfr, 18(11... 

Deduct volumes returned for ezohenge. Ac. 
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16971» 
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The Mechanics' Institates which hare receired Libraries from the Depository, and the No. of Vols, sent to each, are, in alphabetical order, as follows 



Baltimore 

Berlin 

Chatham 

Oobonrg ....•••• 
Colllngwood .... 
Dmmmondrille . . 

FonthiU 

Lindsay 

Qnelph 

Hontxngdon, 0. E 

Milton 

Moont Forest. . . . 

Kapanee 

Newmarket 

OakTille 

Pickering 

Port Perry 

Smith's Falls ... 



TOLS. 


TKARS. 


75 


1858 


158 


1855 


313 


1853-4 


350 


1856 


46 


1857 


6 


1859 


137 


185ff 


106 


1858 


373 


1853--i 


150 


1855 


68 


1858 


106 


1860 


27 


1857 


55 


1858-9 


250 


1856 


40 


1861 


109 


1858 


73 


1857-8 



St. Catharines 

Stree tsriUe 

Thorold 

Toronto . . .' 

YankleekhiU 

Whitby 

Total 

Bookt toeri alto $ent to tht 
Leeds and Grenyille Agricaltnral Society 

Educational Department, L. C 

McGill College, Montreal 

Samia Dialectic Society 

Southwold Agricnltnral Society 

Various other institutions, kc 



VOLS. 

108 
110 
300 
410 
106 
267 



3,742 



208 
3,103 

200 
82 
23 

781 

8,139 



TBASi. 

1854-9 

1860 

1858 
1856-61 

1858 
1857-8-9-6 1 



1855 
1860-1 
1857 
1858 
1856 
1851-8-60 



PRISON LIBRARIES IN UPPER CANADA. 

The following table shews the ntunber of Tolames sent out to 
Tarious prisons, <kc., daring the yean I80&-6I.— (See p. 36.) 



PRISON LIBRARIES. 



1856: 
Peterborough Jail . 

Toronto Jail , 

Woodstock Jail . . . 



185Y : 

Lanark and Renfrew Jail. 
Provincial Penitentiary . . 
Whitby Jail 



1858: 
ProTindal Penitentiary 



1869: 

BrockviUe Jail 

Gnelph Jail 

Picton Jail 

Samia Jail 

Woodstock Jail 

Reformatory Prison, Penetangui- 
shene 



I860:. 

Barrie Jail 

Goderich Jail 

London Jail 

Peterborongh JaU 

Whitby Jail 

Reformatory Prison, Penetangui* 
shene 



1861: 

Grey Jail. 



1858: 
ProTlncial Lnnatio Asylum . 

1860: 

Maiden Lunatic Asylum. . • . 



Bboapitulatioh : 

For the year 1856 .-. 

For the year 1857 

For the year 1858 

For the year 1859 

For the year 1860 

For the year 1861 

Lunatic Asylums, as above, 1858 
" " 1860 



Amount { Legislative 
reeciTed. ! App'ment. 



$ cts. 
22 16i 
131 63 
20 00 



173 79} 



60 00 
46 13 
20 00 



126 13 



100 00 



40 00 
20 00 
10 00 
25 00 
19 75 

17 00 



131 75 



20 00 
25 16 
5 00 
20 00 
10 00 

47 66 



127 82 



10 00 



111 93} 



52 00 



173 79} 

126 13 
100 00 
131 75 

127 82 
10 00 

111 93} 
52 00 



$ cts. 

22 16} 
131 63 
■ 20 00 



173 79} 



60 00 
46 13 
20 00 



126 13 



100 00 



40 00 
20 00 
10 00 
25 00 
19 75 

17 00 



Total, 



$ cts. 

44 33 

263 26 

40 00 



347 59 



120 00 
92 26 
40 00 



262 26 



200 00 



80 00 
40 00 
20 00 
60 00 
39 50 

34 00 



131 75 I 263 50 



$833 43 



Grand Total 1 $1666 86 



20 00 ' 
25 16^ 
5 00 
20 00 
10 00 

47 66 



127 82 



10 00 



111 93} 



52 00 



173 79} 

126 13 
100 00 
131 75 

127 82 
10 00 

111 93} 
52 00 



$833 43 



40 00 
59 33 
10 00 
40 00 
20 00 

95 32 



255 64 



20 00 



223 87 



104 00 



347 69 
252 26 
200 00 
263 50 
255 64 
20 00 
223 87 
104 00 



94 

616 

71 



781 



282 
174 
106 



562 
251 



154 
94 
43 
93 
82 

96 



562 



84 
87 
14 
82 
3G 

150 



453 



47 



386 



176 



781 
562 
251 
562 
453 
47 
886 
176 



3218 



The following Statistical Tabus has been compiled from the 
<* Trade and Navigation Returns" for the years specified, shewing 
-the gross yalue of books (not maps or school apparatus) imported 
into Canada. This table proves conclusively how incorrect is the 
statement that the operations of the Educational Depository inter- 
fere with the interests of the booksellers :^ 



Tbab. 



1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 



1850 to '60 



Value of BookB 

entered at 

Ports in Lower 

Canada. 



$101,880 
120,700 
141,176 
158,700 
171,452 
194,356 
208,636 
224.400 
171,255 
139,057 
124,900 
Returns not 



$1,756,512 



Value of Books 

entered at 

Ports in Upper 

Oanada. 



1141,700 
171,732 
159,268 
254,280 
307,808 
338,792 
427,992 
309,172 
191,942 
184,304 
205,544 
yet published. 

"$2,692';534"" 



Total value of 

Books imported 

into the 

Proyinea 



$243,580 
292,432 
800,444 
412,980 
479,260 
633,148 
636,628 
533,572 
363,197 
323,361 
330,444 



$4,449,046 



Proportion im- 
ported for the 
Educational 
Department of 
Upper Canada. 



I 84 

3,296 

1,288 

22,764 

44,660 

25,624 

10,208 

16,028 

10,692 

5,308 

8,846 



$148,798 



N.B.—TJP to 1864, the " Trade and NaTixation Returns/' Rt?e the value on books 
entered at every port in Canada separately ; after that year, the Beportii Klve the 
names of the principal ports only, aud the rest as *' Other Ports." In 1854, the pro* 
portion entered in Lower Canada was within a fraction of a third part of the whole, 
and, aooordingly, in oompilinff this tabic for the years 1855-60, the value entered in 
'* Other Ports '* is divided between Upper and Lower Canada, in the proportion of 
two thirds to the former aud one-third to the Utter. 



* From the Anmial Review qf the Trade ef ToTfmtoJ^x 1860, we insert the ft>N 
lowing: " Wholbbali Statiovbrt avd Books.— This branch of trade, the 
existence of which in its present distinct character only dates back a few years, has 
been prosperous during the past season, and is rapidly beoominff an important item 
in the commerce of the city. • • • The supplying of all the children in the 
country, at school, is an extensive trade in itself, not only with stationery but with 
school books, ranging fh>m the primer to the classics. It will thus be seen that 
thin is no unimportant trade ; and Toronto is fortunate in possessing a number of 
establishments exclusively devoted to the business, which in point of energy and 
ability, are not surpassed by those of any other branch. • • • The importations 
of books and stationery into Toronto, for three years pest, are as follows: 

1858. 1859. I860. 

" Devotional Books $ — ... $28,773 ... $100,360 

*■ Book^ periodicals, and pamphlets, 99,575 ... 55.884 ... 19,169 

"Stationery 83,097 ... 33.4£i ... 27.619.- 

We also insert the following ft-om the Annual Review qf Trade in Toronto for 
1861: "WSOLB8ALB 8TATT09BBT JLSJ> BOOKS.— No change of material Importance 
has taken place in this trade during the year. Salee have not been so large as wvre 
anticipated, yet they do not fl&ll short of those of the preceding year. The depressed 
condition of the trade in the United States has caused a number of bankrupt stocks 
to be thrown into the market, at this and at other points, composed for the most part 
of a great deallof trash,t leavened with a very little of really sound literature. 
American houses, hitherto reported as rich, have likewise held auctions and sold 
largely at very low rates. Notwithstanding this, however, the regular legitimate 
trade has not languished, and on the whole has resulted satisfactorily. Of the stan* 
dard works of English literature there hai» been a ftur amount imported, but the 
new publications,— especially those fh>m the American press, have been brought 
in very sparingly. The retail trade is in a generally healthy condition, and its cna- 
racter, especially in the country, is yeariy improving. • • • Other indications of 
quite as favourable a obaracter are noted, and the trade must prosper with the pro. 
gress of the country. • • • The importations for the year of books are $155,842 
against $U9.419 last year— an increase of 136,423. Of stationery the imports amount 
to $28,766 agaiiist $27,619 last year— a difference only of $1,140 in flavour of 1861." 



t Dr. Bussell, the admirable correspondent of the London Times, in a letter dated 
Toronto, February Ist, thus refers to this class of literature, which is silently circu- 
lated in numerous channels throughout Canada. He says, (refernng to Hamilton) : 
" A pretty custom house in cut stone, from which floated the Union Jack— the flrst 
I have set eyes on for many a long month— flanks the entrance finom the railway 
station to the long straggling town, which but for that token might be taken to be 
in the United States. Indeed, the influence of the Republic extends some way into 
the dominions of Her Hirfesty. The people in th§ oarriagee were reading the 
ptdiry pictorial papert whieh do eo much to deprave the taete of the Amerieane, 
and to uneettle thetr notione in perepeetitve and in material forme, or were deep 
in (he pirated editions of English works which constitute the staple trade of the 
mass or ** enterprising publishers.*' The New York papers were the only Journals 
hawked about for sale in the train. The sides of the carriages w«ro covered with 
New York and Boston advertisements. Not a tmaek qf Canada, in hook, or print 
orjoumat^ortrade^eouldhedeteetedr 
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L EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT ANI> SUB-REPORTO 
RELATING TO PRISONS ^ ASYLUMS IN CANADA. 

MALDE17 LUNATIO AfiXl*VH. 

Hk Excellency in Council, on the recommendation of your Board, 
was pleaued to authorize the expenditure of $100 in books and pic- 
tures during the year ; and I accordiDgly procured frctoi the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for Upper Canada a select library of 
176 ^olimies, 82 scripture object lessons, 9 mi^, an^ ft phantasma- 
goria magic lantern, with a complete set of astronomical diagrams^ 
and a number of other interesting slides, as views, natural hiaitoiy, 
objects, ^c. These have afforded an immense amoamt of amuse- 
ment and instructive reading matter to the patients. Our library 
has latterly been augmented by a valuable donation of 63 volumes, 
from the humane and talented Superintendent of the Asylum at 
Toronto. 

Among our Republican neighbours, if the Republic can still be 
said to exist, the public purse is seldom called into requisition to es- 
tablish libraries, or furnish amusements for the denizens of public 
charities. Munificent private donations supply such wants; and 
extensive libraries, with independent library buildings, built and 
furnished in this manner, exist in connection with many of the 
American Asylums. How long will the wealthy citizens of my na 
tive Canada remain in the background 7 In our young country, the 
millionaire thinks the government should do every thing, and provide 
•very thing. 

TRB PROVIKOIiLL PSlTIISirriABT. 

An accident which might have been attended with kunenti^ble 
consequences happened in the coarse of the yetar. lliis was a fire 
whidi broke out in the wood-drying house beloQging to the Agricul- 
tural Implement shop. 

This accident was, hcfwever, attended with a consolatory moral 
display ; the good conduct namely of tiie prisoners, who not only 
took no advantage of the occasion to give trouUe to their offieers 
and keepers, bu^ being trusted to assist in extinguishing the fire," 
worked with a degree of spirit and praiseworthy energy to subdue 
the destructive element, which was at length mastered by them ^d 
by the firemen of the city, who had come to assist. 

The Inspectors aeknowledged the services oC the prisoners, in an 
order of the day, and made a point of recording the facts in their 
Report, as a proof of what can be done with convicts, justly punish- 
ed, it is true, by society, but regarded by too many as therefore 
incorrigible beings, any attempts to reform whom would be utterly 
futile. 

A little experience of life, and a short study of penal institutions, 
convince the mind that all within the walls of a prison is not evil, 
neither is all without its limits good. 

Repentance is a new birth of innocence, of which all men are 
oa^ble. 

The Inspectors are convinced that the penitentiary accomplishes 
two great objects of all penal institutions, namely : to punish and 
to deter. The third object to be had in view in establishing and 
managing such institutions : namely, reformation, is of much more 
difficmt attainment. 

The ministrations of the two Chaplains have been defined by more 
exact rules, and a system ihau^rated for the fuller religious instruc- 
tion of the convicts. As subsidiary to their religious training, and 
to increase the means of extending it, by a process at once easy and 
speedy in its operation, the Inspe^rs have also provided more effi- 
cient instruction in reaiding and writing, for those of the prisoners 
who have not these qualifications. Even this amount of knowledge, 
well applied, may greatly aid the Chaplains in the fulfilment of the 
noble object of their mission. 

On this single basis of religion only can any system of Prison 
Reform be founded, and it is to the consolidation of that, that the 
Inspectors have mainly addressed themselves. 

As to discipline, properly so called, it appeam to be as perfect in 
the Provincial Penitentiary as it is possible to be made in a great 
Institution of this kind. 

The productiveness of the labour of the prisoners should never 
be made in a penal Institution a question of primary interest In 
order to make it so, we should, of necessity, sacrifice many things 
of infinitely greater importance to society. 

During the year 1860, not fewer than 100 prisoners were constant- 
ly employed in varioxis branches of labour, connected with the 
building of a Lunatic Asylum at Rockwood, a superb edifice, now 
nearly completed, the exclusive work of convicts. 

The Library. — ^There is a general libraiy in circulation among con- 
victs of all origins and creeds, containing about seven hundred vol- 
These are aU hi^^ interesting and useful worki» and it is 



to be iegr«ttea that mMSOf of them are so worn 

useless. , 

The usual practice here is to distribute these books once a mon^ 
taking from eyib convict the book he had before and giving him 
anotJiQr. In this way, each convict would read a volume on the 
average of about four hundred pages per month, twelve volumes^ or 
four^ousand eight hundred page? in a year. Taking all the con- 
victs cM>able of reading, seven hundr^ volumes, or two hundred 
and ^^ty thousand pages per. month, or eight thousand four hun^ ^ 
dred volumes, equivalent to eleven hundred and twenty thousand 
pages per year. There is no record, as there ought to be, of the 
montMy distribution of books, a fact which leaves the above 
statement open to question, but it is believed not to deviate materi- 
ally from the facts. Such an amount of reading, under any circum- 
stances, could not fail of having highly useful results. 

But here it has been most beneficial in making hours and day^ 
tolerable, if not pleasant, which otherwise would have passed pain^ 
fully ; ill communicating a large amount of useful information and 
moral instruction ; in quickening the taste for reading, and generally, 
in the improvement of the mental faculties. 

Each convict woman has been supplied with books from the library, 
and the returns shew, as will be noticed fiurther on, that they had 
improved the opportunity of reading good bo<As to a very iazsa 
extent. 

The Eeliffious LUnary.—K a man were a mere physical being, he 
would only need supplies for his animal wants ; if he were a creature 
of mere intellect, all he would require would be knowledge, or mere 
secular instruction ; but as man is a moral and spiritual being, 
having a rdigious nature, " for his soul to be without instruction ia 
not godd." That man has a spiritual nature is evident from the 
fact that intellect manifests itself no more distinctly in the power 
of thought, than the soul does in the power of conscience. It has 
been the misfortune of these prisoners that their moral and religi- 
ous feelings were not cultivated when they were young. They were 
not taught or impressed with religious truth ; they had no home- 
training in religion— in fact their souls were left in their infant 
state without proper food and treatment, and did not, in fair pro- 
portion to the body and intellect, " grow with their growth, and 
strengthen witti their strength." The object here is to supply thia 
want, to remedy tiiia defect, and when necessary, to cultivate the 
mind wilh this end in view. To exalt the affections, to repress the 
passiofiB^ to strengthen conscience, to call out into life, from the 
grave of sin, the spiritual nature of man. Therefore they M 
lankht prayers that they may oflfer them up, night and morning, pri- 
vately in their cells, to God. Therefore they are enoouraged to 
read their Bibles daily, to meditate thereon day and night ; there- 
fore are they thrice a week trained in religious worship ; and, there- 
fore, more especially are religious books supplied, " that their souls 
i^ight not.perish through lack of knowledge." 

This year the Inq^iectors made a liberal appropriation of money 
for books, which has been applied for that purpose, partly in pro- 
euring Bibles, but chi^ in -procuring other religious works. 

Not a month passes in which several religious tracts and a religi- 
ous book, are not given to every Protestant convict. Though there 
(ire not so many books as are required, still, during the greater por- 
tion of the year, if not the whole, the amount of reiftdiug has been 
equivident to one volume, or about four hundred pages per month, 
among an average of five hundred persons. This is a large amount. 
Five hundred vohimes of four himdred pages a month, is six thou- 
sand voluines, or twenty -four himdred thousand pages a yewp ; or 
an average, for each convict, of fifteen pages per day, of religious 
reading. But besideJi this, many convicts have read the Bible seve- 
ral times through ; others once ; and others only portions of the 
Bible. . Soma have learned by heart whole chapters, others whole 
books of the Bible. Some can repeat many of the psalma. Some 
have Iftam ^ by heart the whole Litany, most of the morning pray- 
ers, and scores of them have learned the whole catedusm. 

Some, that cannot read, have learned by heart the Creed, the 
Lord's prayer, and ^e commandments, by hearing them read in the 
Sunday service. And there is one who cannot read a word, and 
yet, when he came here, he knew every word of the catechism ; it 
had been taught Mtw orally by his mother. The mother's influence 
loUows many an erring son into ^ese walls, and is among the moot 
potent instruments in reclaiming him from sin and crime. 

The Soocfty for promoting Christian knowledge in England, made 
the liberal grant, last Mav, of books to the amount of eighty dol- 
lars, to the Chaplittn. These books have been of great use, espe- 
cially to convicts adheriuff to the Church of Engbmd. During the 
year books to the value of one hundred dollars have been procured, 
free of cost, to the Institution. It is by this mean% and thismeans 
only, that a fair proportion of religious reading has been supplied 
to the Protestant convicts. The Christian Knowledge Society 
merits great praise for its liberalify, and the aged and veneribLe 
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Biahop of Toronto, for the interest he manifeited in recommending 
the C&aplain's Memonel for that grant of books. 

Th€ ScKooL — ^Duriiig the past year a great amount of good has 
imdoabtedly been done to the conTicts, through the ingtmmentaMty 
of the education affordiMl them. All who haye no edue^ion can 
now attend school, and have the advantage within their veacfay of 
learuing to read, write, and cipher. 

There is, however, still one class of men in the institution to 
whom the teacher can have, as yet, but very little access under pre- 
sent regulations, although admirably adapted to meet the wants of 
all the others. This class consists of those convicts who ace, gener- 
aily speaking, engaged on contract labour, and whose sentences are 
either a long number of yean or for life. These men have no op- 
portunity of getting to the day school, and, at present, it is deemed 
prudent not to let them out of their cells at night to attend the 
evening school 

As stated in my report for '59, the clnwaes are frequently changed 
during the year, and so soon as it is found that some have learned 
to read sufficiently well, they are furnished with a book from the 
library and kept in the dining-hall the remaining portion of ihe 
hour allowed them to take their meals, where they have an opportu- 
nity for making some improvement, and their places in the classes 
filled up by others who cannot read. Bomethnes a large dais of 
thirty or forty is dismissed, and another formed to take its place ; 
in tluB way, although all those destitute of instruction in the institu- 
tion cannot^ at the same time, be permitted to attend school, still 
every man may be reached in his turn, and with the following excep- 
tions, which it is not in the power of man to teach here, I believe 
none who are allowed any time for improvement will ever leave 
without at least being able to read. 

13ie exceptions to which I allude are the following : — First, those 
personB who are so old that vision is impaired to such" an extent ai 
to render letters imperceptible. Secondly, when the amount of in- 
tellect is so small as to be scarcely a remove from that of an idiot ; 
and finally, when the person is so deaf that he cannot hear or under- 
stand the teacher but by actually shouting. 

Admitting it an impossibility to teach such as I have just men- 
tioned (and there are many such here), and also taking into account 
tiie difficulty of access to some of the men engaged on contract la- 
boor, it would almost seem incredible, and sp^Ju highly for the 
oonvicts themselves, that, during the year now at a close, 76, who 
knew not their letters when sent to this Penitentiary, and some of 
whom are well advanced in years, have learned to read English ; 17 
French Canadians have learned to read French, 16 more are spell- 
ing that language well, and are now almost able to read. Two 
Italians, who did not know the letters of the alphabet when sent 
here, have learned to read their own language out of books lent 
them of my private property. Three have learned to read German ; 
46 have learned to write ; 32 have learned to cipher ; 400 have im- 
proved in readiug ; and I might add that nearly all have improved 
more or less in general knowledge, from reading the books distribu- 
ted among them from the library. 

There are many instances of the convicts sending to their friends, 
sometimes for books and sometimes for money to piurohase them ; 
others s/gain who brought money with them when coming to tl|e 
Penitentiary, instead of letting it remain in the office Until goirig 
out, and keeping it for other purposes, have drawn it and purtmased 
hooka through me, which is permitted by the Warden. 

This evidently shows a die^Kwition to improve mentally ; and who 
can doubt, when a step is taken towards the improvement of the 
mind, that an effectuu one may be taken towards the moral im- 
pCOivemant as welL 

It is a source of great pleasure to be able to report to the inspec- 
tors that, although I am alone and tmarmed in the school-room 
with so many who, in tiie aggregate, may be considered the ignorant 
and depraved outcasts of the country, they observe the striottet 
order and decorum, and apply themselves to study witii a seal truly 
irorthy of better members of society ; and that they not only ap- 
preciate the privilege of getting to school for the purpose of improv- 
ing both mentally and mondly, but their desire for instruction seems 
to increase in proportion to the amount of knowledge they acquire. 
Indeed, during the last 21 yedrs, in which I have been aotively en- 
ffigfid in the art of teaching, and 9 of which hare been spent in 
that avocation in the Provincial Penitentiary, where almost everv 
amount of talent have come under my notice and direction, I reeol- 
leet but few instances of persons making greater pro gr e ss in reading, 
writing and ciphering within the same Imiited space of time, than 
some 31 these attending the above classes. 

RBFORKATOBT AT PXNXIAKOUI8HXKX. 

The Beformatory at Penetangnishene will long feel the effects of 
rt» auspicious beginning. The Reports of the two Chaplains con- 
tain several consoling facts^ which, as good £ruit already produoed, 
gb« leaaon to hope for hxppy results hereafter. 



Two laotB related by the Warden axe cnditaUe both to the Insti- 
tution and to the prisoners, and ought not to be omitted in this 
report 

One of the prisoners, employed for a short time without the en- 
doaure, found a pooket-book on the road, oontainin^ p^»en and 
aooeptuioes to the amount of $53&, of which $25 were m bimk bills. 
Without the least hesitation or delay, he carried the whole to the 
Institution and placed it in the hands of the Warden to be restored 
to the owner. Another, who had recently left the Reformatory, 
having obtained emplognnent in a family, found a sum of money 
which he immediate^ restored to his mistress to whom it belonged. 
The good lady lost no time in mentianing the drcumstanoe to tiie 
Warden of the Beformatory, as an encouragement to persevere in 
his good work. 

THX BOKUr CATHOUO CBAPLAZB'B BIPOBT. 

At my arrival I found seven young prisoners placed under my 
guidance, but the number has since increased to nmeteen, the ma- 
jority of whom knew neither how to read nor write ; but, as a 
result of last year's instructions, all — ^with the exception of those 
who have arrived during the last three months — can read with tole- 
rable facility. Their penmanship is neat, and they can work the 
rules of arithmetic, both simple and compound, with comparative 
aocuracv. The more, advanced have made considerable progress in 
the stuoy of English Grammar and Geography. This progress is 
owing, I think, to the eagerness which, with one y two exceptions, 
they exhibit to acquire useful knowledge. 

THB PB0TE8TANT GRAPLAIH'a BOFOBT. 

Rdigiotu Instruction. — ^My daily public instructidU in religion 
connsts in reading a few verses from one of the Psalms or Lessons 
for the day, with generally a few short observations. Then, after 

Srayen^ au the boys who can read come up in classes with their 
ibles, and each reads a verse, not ss a common reading lesson, but 
as a daily remembrance of God'^s Word. I again take the opptjrtu 
nity of occasionally introducing a few brief observations, naturally 
arising from the passage read. Before I dismiss them from evening 
Bchciol, I read a iew verses of the Bible, aa in the morning, and 
condude with the usual prayers. On Sundays, I have a morning 
service and sermon, and also evening prayers. I have also divine 
service on the evenings of Thursday. . . 

Library, — ^The boys have the u/ie of a small library of booka ; 
some entertainimg, others combining instruction and amusement. 
These I give out once a week, and each boy is responsible for the 
care of his book till returned to me. They think much of these 
books, and it is very desirable that ihey should have a suitable place 
for reading tiiem, and a place for their safe-keeping when not in use. 

BBrOBITATOBT AT IBLB AUX KOIX. 

The Catholic Chaplain does not cease to deplore in his Beportthe 
effects of the bad early education of the unfortunate inmates of 
these institutions, but still cherishes a hope that he will be able to 
remedy, in a greaf measure, this fundamental evil. 

As it belongs to the functions of the Inspectors to indicate the 
causes of crimes and misery, when they obtam clear views of them, 
this is no unfit occasion to remark on the terrible effects of the 
mendicity cirried olft in cities by yomig children. The poor, whether 
ihey be young or old, are no doubt privileged to ask for bread ; but, 
it is the duty of the charitable part of society who care for the sal- 
vation of souls, to provide that young children shall not, by the 
practice of mendicity contract habits of idleness and vagrancy, 
which, becoming invewrate, may lead them to vice and crime. 

But it is not m the prison where the seeds of virtue are to be 
imi^anted in the first instance ; no, the fitting, the natural place, is 
at the domestic hearth. Here it is that the most powerful, the 
most permanent and indelible prindples are engendered, it i/T here, 
indeed, that the homo-education, which is to shape our future life is 
first implanted, that makes clr mart our fortunes. Chateaubriand 
asks : ^' Wh^oe is it, thsit qi pSX the recoU^ions in existence, we 
prefer those which are connected with our cradle V* 

The answer is easy, plain land satisfactory : the young mind is 
most iniptessionable, is easily fashioned to good or eviL It is weU 
remaned by Jean-Jaoc^ues BoUsseiln : *< Un jaune homme ^r4 
^ ^TiM one heureuse simphcit^ est porW par les premiers mouvements 
de lA ittture, vers les.passions t^ndrn et affeotueui^ ; au contraire, 
les jennes gens corrompus de bonne neure, sont inhum ai n s et cruels : 
leur imagination plein^ d'ux^ seul objet qe refuse ik tout le reste." 

Theae facts are so palpable that they allow of no dispute, and it 
ia the more to be lamented that fathers and mothers are not suffi- 
dentiy alive to the irrevocable, the holy obligations imposed upon 
all by an ever-watchful and overruling Providence. 

In moments of adverrity and, more so still, in those of prosperity, 
we are disposed to forget our duties, and only view things as they 
axe presented at ^ moment ; we forget that better times may be 
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*t hand, or thai cruel adyendty may ere long forever blight our pre- 
sent f aToniable prospects. 

THB BOMAK GJLTHOLIO CHAPLAIN'S KEPOBT. 

The number of youths committed to my pastoral care is thirty- 
five. I regret to say the most of these unfortunate boys have 
been brought up in a verr careless manner, imbibing, at an early 
age, the most pernicious habits. In some cases these have been ac- 
(|uired at home, and, as it were, directly from depraved parents, but 
in the greater number have resulted from evil associations and 
vagrancy. 

THB PK0TX8TANT CHAFLAIK'S BBPOBT. 

In secular instruction, the prisoners, with one or two exceptions, 
have made great progress ; and it is pleasing to reflect that, in this 
respect, their incarceration here may, in their after life, prove to 
have been a great blessiog. Few at their admission possess more 
than a vety meagre amount of elementaiy knowledge ; and to the 
credit of most it may be said that their painstaking efforts in intel- 
lectual improvement are deserving of the highest praise. 



1869 2,085 

18^ 2,056 

1861 1,815 



2. CRIME AND JUVENILE VAGRANCY IN TORONTO. 

[From an important Charge delivered to the Grand Juiy, by the 
Hon. Mr.^ Justice Hagarty, on the 12th inst., ''On Crime and 
Juvenile Vagmncy in Uie City of Toronto," we make the following 
extracts] : 

OFKEBAL OOMMITHXMTS TO JAIL. 

Ar jnu may consider it a portion of your duty, as grand jurors, 
to visit and report on the state of the jail and prisoners there con- 
fined, I have thought it well to invite your attention to a few facts 
and figures collected from a brief examination of the annual reports 
for the last few years, as prepared by the governor, Mr. Allen, with 
his usual care and predsion. The returns for seven years, from 
1855 to 1861 inclusive, are before me. The total commitments for 
each year are as follows : 

1865 1,416 

1866 1,967 

1857 1,906 

1858 1,941 

Our city population has not varied veiy materially the last few 
years, so that these figures may give us some idea of the state of 
our criminal statistics. The <£ief item in all these records is 
'^ Drunk and disorderly," as in last year that item was 1,314 out of 
the whole number of commitments. I have been very much struck 
by the rapid increase of female prisoners. In the firat three of the 
years above mentioned, the number of females was always less than 
half that of the males. In 1858 the difference began to diminish. In 
1859 the numbers were 965 women and 1,120 men. In 1860, the 
sexes were about equal — a difference of two only. Last year they 
stood : Females, 866 ; males, 949. The items of " Drunk and 
disorderly," in 1860, amounting to 1,487, shewed 836 females and 
651 men ; and the last year (1861) the same wretched item was 
1314, — shewing 719 females and 595 men. 

LARGB nrORXASB IK FEICAIJB COMMITMENTS. 

We thus find an enormous increase during the last few years in 
female commitments, and also thf^ the women form a considerable 
majority of the multitude annuaUy committed as ''Drunk and 
disorderly." I am not about suggesting anj^robable cause for this 
increase, but the fact itself affordi grave matter for reflection, in- 

2uiry, and exertion among social reformers. It may be well occa- 
ionaUv to present facts like these for public consideration. They 
point forcibly to the rotten spots in our social state, and must arouse 
the attention of all who feel an interest in the reformation of their 
fellow-beings, or in purifying the moral atmosphere of the com 
munity. 

GOMMITMXinB OF CHILDBKK OF SCHOOL AGS. 

But a fact if possible more painful stands out from these records 
of shame and guilt. We find a large number of children under 15 
years of age annually committed to the common jail. Take the last 
four years, and we £nd the number thus : 

1858 : 71 I I860 153 

1859 90 I 1861 73 

Fathers and mothers who read these figures, may realize the pro- 
bable a^;regate of domestic profligacy or misfortune which has 
produced this amount of almost infant crime, and may appreciate 
the danger of vicious influences on these hapless children th\is swept 
into the net of a common jail, just at the period of life when the 
j^ouug mind is as wax to the moulder's hand, — ^ready to receive all 
impressions, for evil or for good. In this city of 45,000 inhabitants, 
Bwaiming with dergjr and schoo^teachen of |J1 depo|nin|Ltions ; 



studded with churches and noble school-houses open to all the 
world ; — ^we find this large number of mere children amenable to 
jail discipline as well as to jail contaminations. From the age of 
15 to 20, we find the conmiitments amounting to 257 in 1861, — a 
formidable number of mere youths, — 156 lads, and 101 girls, all in 
the early spring of life, at the age when the character is most surely 
formed for permanent vice or virtue. 

FAILUBB OF THB CITT SCHOOL SYSTEM TO PSEVElTr JUVEKILB 
VAGRANCY.* 

Few residents of Toronto can have much difficulty in ascertaining 
the class from which, from all human probability, their jail is re- 
cruited, t That we provide munificently for the education of all our 
youth, *' without money and without price ;" that wo have amongst 
us a most admirably organized body of teachers, offering a very 
superior ediication to every one who will accept it ; that the pro- 
perty of the city pays many thousands of pounds per annum to 
maintain this system ; — is notorious to all. The grave question re- 
mains, whether this admirable system and heavy expenditure answer 
the end for which they were apparently designed. 

NUMBER NOT ATTENDING SCHOOL IN TORONTO. 

I find it stated by one of the oldest and most experienced of our 
school trustees — ^Mr. Henning — ^in a speech reported in the news- 
papers, that, by the late census, the school population of Toronto, 
of school age &om 5 to 16 years, was 11,595. Of this number at- 
tending school, pubHc or private, for some portion of the year, there 
were 8,818, leaving 2,777 of school age not attending any schooL 
He adds, *^That of this last niuuber may probably be deducted 
1,000 as employed at trades or work of some kind, and still there 
are 1,777 unaccounted for." And again : ** How many of these 
children are engaged in vagrant or criminal pursuits ? How many 
of them are growing up in idleness and ignorance, and thus on the 
road of sure guilt and crime ?" Mr. Allen's jail report may be read 
in connexion with this. It exhibits out of this year's committals 
640 prisoners unable to read or write. Making all reasonable allow- 
ances from Mr. Henning's estimate, it is beyond question that a 
vast number of children are growing up amongst us, infestins our 
streets, polluting the ears of passers-by, male and female, old and 
young, with blasphemy and filth, -^rapidly qualifying themselves for 
appearance at police courts, and repeated imprisonments in jail or 
reformatory. 

REFORMATORY OR OTHER SCHOOLS REQUIRED. 

Two points are especially worthy of notice. First, — ^The proved 
impossibility of inducing this large body of vagrant children U) avail 
themselves of the free ^ucation so generouedy pressed on their ac- 
ceptance by the public ; and, secondly, ^The strong necessity that 
exists of providing some house of correction or separate place of 
confinement, where the seventy or eighty hapless children com- 
mitted during a single year can find shelter, and probably reforma- 
tion, under the gentle hand of judicious managers, instead of the 
necessarily rough discipline and contaminating associates of the 
common jail. In every town where poverty and intemperance 

grevail to any extent, it is always found next to impossible to get 
old of that class of children most peremptorily requiring the soft- 
ening influences of education. They undervalue the blessing 
offered to them, and continue their life of mischievous idleness. 
In Toronto, especial^, the benefits of free education seem to be 
little appreciated. I find in the report of our school trustees a 
startling proof of this. The last year in which the rate-bill system 
prevail^, before the final adoption of the free system, was 1850. 
The population was then stated at 25,766. The average daily at- 
tendance at the common schools was 1,259. In the three neit 
years the population is set down as increasing about 15,000 ; but 
the daily attendance was only increased by 106 in 1851, fell off 
again 1852, and rose 36 more in 1853. In 1858, the population is 
put down at the highest point yet reached, and the daily attend- 
ance was 1,937, — all these figures appearing in proportion to the 
increased population, as indicating a less attendance at the free 
schools than under the rate-bill system. In 1860, the latest year 
for which I have seen a return, the daily attendance had risen to 
2,260. The large number attending the Roman Catholic separate 



* The prramt common school Iaw invests the Board of School Trustees in cities, 
towns, and incorporated villages, with tho power " to determine the numl}cr, sites. 
Und and description of schools to be established and maintained in the cit^, totm, or 
villain'' This comprehensive provision includes permission to establish schools 
specially for boys, girls, and coloured children, as well as high schools, denomina- 
tional schools, Ac It has, however, never been acted upon in Toronto, so as to 
embrace tho comprehensive system of schools fbr the city which was intended. 

t Education of PaisoMEBS th thb Toronto Jail.— From a recent report of 
the Governor of the Jail, we learn that of the 949 males and 866 females confined 
thertfin from time to time during the year 1861, 296 males and 34 1 females eonlA 
neither read nor write; 149 malcM and 246 females could read only ; 458 males and 
tS6 females could read and write imperfectly; 62 males oould read and write walli 
but no fcnuiles. Five of the males were reported as sohoolmasten. Thare war* 800 
males and 7M ilmiales (or UM in ail) of inteovrntto babits. 
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schools fiinoe their estabfishment, about the year 186(^ must not be i nitude and danger of which it is as useless to ignorei as it is pemi- 
overlooked in considering this portion of the subject I cions to leave nnnotioed and onxefonned.* 



IMTOKTiLNOB OF AWAKENIlfO PUBLIC INTBEB8T DT THB KATTSS. 

Eveiy one connected with the administration of criminal justice 
must earnestly desire to see public attention fully awakened to this 
vitally important question. Every well-dii^xwed inhabitant of the 
city of Toronto must naturally feel a deep anxiety that our noble 
annual provision for free education in our schools, should be made 
to act with some practical benefit on the great mass of vagrant 
children that frequent our streets — a present reproach — a future 
punishment to the society that leaves them unchecked and uncared 
for. It has often been remarked, that the chief difficulty in grappling 
with this our great social evil, rests on the fact that every person 
who ventures to point out a defect, or su^Btest a change, is at once 
denounced as an enemy of the cause of ^ree Schools and general 
education. No apprehensions of this kind should deter men who 
take any interest in the well being of those around them, from 
doing their duty, in dealing with facts so painfuUy brought under 
their daily notice. Every year's experience increases the number 
of those who fear, that tiie heavy sum paid by the ratepayers of 
Toronto for free schools, is applied chiefly to the^eaching of those 
whose pc^nts are perfectly well able to educate their children 
without aid from the public purse — and that the dass chiefly requir- 
ing help— the seventeen or eighteen hundred who attend no sdiool 
whatever, remain quite untouched and unaffected by our munifi- 
cently endowed system of education. 



ITBCflSSITT FOR A HOU8B OF OORRBCTIOH. 

I need not do more than notice the strong necessity that exists 
for a House of Correction for juvenile offenders, committed for 
short periods of imprisonment Improved jail accommodations 
may of course mitigate one present evU, the contact with hardened 
offenders, but a totaUy different system from that of mere confine- 
ment as a punishment is required in dealing with young criminals. 
Of the success of Beformato^ prisons in general, we have most 
cheering evidence. A noble institution of Mettrai, in France, for 
the reformation of young criminals, has attained a world wide 
reputation. Kecent enquiries prove that <* of 1,646 young criminals 
aabjected to its discipline and restored to tibertv, o^y 85 had 
relapsed into crime, or as the French Minister of Police shews, 5-43 
per cent, of the whole." In 1860, 11,808 English and Welsh boys 
were committed to jail. In 1860 the number had fallen to 6,766. 
In the same year 2,308 English and Welsh girls were committed, in 
1860 there were 1,269, and high authority states that this decrease 
has commenced with the commencement of Reformatory action in 
the ]>opulation. In Ireland an act substantially like the English 
Act ^17 and 18 Vic. ch. 86) has also been introduced with excellent 
effect. Comparing 1858 with 1859, the juvenile conmiitments have 
fallen, as to boys, 30{ per cent., and as to girls, 9) per cent., and in 
1860, from 1859, 13 and 11 per cent. respe<^vely. These figures are 
most cheering, and are calculated to encourage the efforts of those 
who believe that if men desire to reform and purify society, they 
must begin with the young. 

BXCELLBNOB OP VOLUNTARY INSTITUTIOHS. 

Several exceUent Institutions have been established amongst us to 
endeavour to mitigate the acknowledged evila Boys' Homes,* 
Girls' Homes, and Houses of Providence strive with small means 
and no legal powers to contend with the increasing array of vagrant 
or desolate children. Too nfuch praise cannot be given to the phil- 
anthropic exertions of those who work for and in such Institutions. 

It is neither my intention nor my desire to advocate in this place 
any particular scheme for meeting such a case, nor to urge the 
diversion of funds now used for one purpose to some other. I wii^ 
merely to invite your attention to the existence of evils— the mag- 



* BoTS* HoMB, ToBONTo. — From a recent report from this interestiog 
charity we learu that Bince the opening of the inedtution one handred sou 
three boys have been admitted; during the first year sixty-three, and in 
the second forty, the greater nnmber of them very young and very smal^ 
almost incapable of doing any kind of work. But this oaght not to be re- 
gretted while the funds of the institution can meet the inereased expenses; 
for admittance at an early age may prevent on unfortunate acquaintance 
with crime and want, and produce earlier fruit, fix>m the good seed sown. 
Nine bojs have had temporary lougin^ and food supplied them untU pro- 
vided with situations; two out of this number were boys sent from the 
Bkxmiebary School, they had been employed by farmers during the harvest; 
after the occupation oeasad they were left to shift for themselves ; being 
fonnd in the streets in a state of destitution, they were brought to the 
** Home," from which place they have been provided with situations. Of 
the 40 boys admitted into the Home during the year, 9 are total orphans, 
20 have lost one parent ; put in by lathers on acoount of drunken mothers ; 
5 by mothers oo account of drunken fathers; 8 have been admitted in the 
last month. Situations have been obtained for 16 boys. Nine have ben 
^CD out by their parents. Two edoursd boys have absoandsd. 



8. DBAP AND DUMB INSTITUTION, TORONTO. 
From the recent report of the Committee of this institution, we 
gather the following interesting items : 

''The number of pupils resident in the school was at present 
twenty-one, an increase of nine over the number at the Isst annual 
meetinff. The number of day pupils remained the same, namely, 
six. inie number of applicants had increased in Feb., 18(51, to 86 
at the present time. tTothing but the want of adequate funds 
stood in the way of these causes being provided for, and but very 
slight encouragement would, there could be no doubt, very largely 
increase the number of applicants. Within the past few months the 
Superintendent (Dr. Morris^ had succeeded m commencing the 
instructions of the blind, and had now three girls and one boy 
under tuition. The progress thev had made was a satisfactory 
proof of the capability of the teacher engaged in the instruction. 
The committee had sent Dr. Moris to Quebec to urge the govern- 
ment for additional aid, and the mission had so far been satisfactory 
as to secure the doubling of the annual grant, and would have 
obtained the use of the Parliament buildings had they not been 
subsequently required for military purposes. It was much to be re- 
gretted that this disappointment had occurred, for every day show- . 
ed more forcibly the desirableness of buildings larger and better 
suited to the purpose than those now occupied by the school. The 
committee alluded to the fact that eight or nine years sgo the 
Legislature voted $80,000 for the express purpose of eercting an ' 
Asylumf or the deaf and dumb and the blind in Upper Canada. This 
showed tiust Parliament was not only willing butaesirous that some- 
thing effectual should be done forthese unfortunate classes. During 
the j^urt year the superintendent, accompanied by the headmaster and 
some of the pupils, visited and held meetings in several towns and vil- - 
bges. Much interest had been excited by the efforts of the Society, 
and a considerable sum of money had been paid over to the Treas- 
urer. At Whitby the sum of $87 35 had been realised ; at Oshawa 
$2] 40 ; at Berwick |7 73 ; at Brampton, |36 94 ; at Rockwood 
$13 67 ; at Guelph $90 71 ; at Georgetown |32 41 ; at Nerval $21 
03 ; at Lindsay $13 86 ; at Peterboro $34 97 ; at Stewarttown $23 
78 ; at Bowmanville $15 83 ; at Port Hope $24 18 ; at Cobouig $11 
60. — ^Total, $388 06. In addition to these sums various amounts 
had been since collected and sent in from other places previously 
visited by the deputation, in all $324 82. Another very oonsidenu 
ble sum had also been paid in, coUected by ihe pupils of various 
Orammar, Unioriy or Common Schools, llius, the pupils of the 
Union school. Port Hope, sent $40 ; Norval school $12 25 ; Ber- 
wick common school $90 10 ; young ladies of Bowmanville Gram- 
mar School, $13 60 ; Richmond-hill Grammar School, $8 ; Hamilton 
Central Sdiool, $97 ; Rockwood School, $25 40 ; Gnmsby Gram- 
mar School, $10— Total, $311 99. Tlie following County Councils 
continued to evince their good-will towards the s(mool by still voting 
money for the support of poor children within their respective 
bounds : — ^York and Peel, Simooe, Norfolk, Wellington, Peterboro* 
and Victoria. The committee having incurred liabilities beyond 
their power to meet at present, trusted the clergy of all denomina^ 
tions would bring the matter before their congregations ; and, in 
conclusion, desired to express their heartfelt gratitude to the Giver 
of all Good, not only for 4he general sucoess and prosperity of the 
school, but especially for its exemption from the visitation of 
sickness, when almost every house in the vicinity suffered severely, 
particularly from the recent malignant and wide-spread epidemic of 
scariet fever. From the Supermtendent's report it appeared that 
there was a great want of accommodation in tne present building. 
The impossibility of separating the girls and bo^ was a serious evS, 
and catused much trouble and anxiety. Notwithstanding the want 
of drauoage in the yards, no serious illness to the Institution had 
been experienced. The conduct of the pupils had been verr good, 
liie progress of the Dei^ and Dumb was satisfactory, and would 
have been much greater were there a resident male teacher. The 
education of tiie Blind, four of whom were now under the tuition 
of Miss Cody, was satutfactory. There was a scarcity of apparatus, 
however, but still their progress was solid. The Blind were learn- 
ing music, but not vet geography. Soon a map of ^ the Holy Land 
would be prepared tor Uiem. 



* PrtsmUimnU ^ iht Grand Jury o» this port ^ iks Chmn* '— " The attentfon 
of the Grand Jnron luw been df r« .!ted in a nartienlar manner to that portion of his 
lordahlp't charge which points out the intimate oonnezion between a defeotiTe uhool 
hkw and the progress of crime ; and more espedallv to the ftwt thi^ tho aebool law 
is not adapted to meet the wants of the poorer dam of the population for which 
gr&tnitoiiB education ought to be provided. Between the two altematiTes, on the 
one hand of erecting an ezpensive snoplementaxy raacliinenr of reformatories ; and 
on the other, alteriiv the deftetive sAool tew so as to make ft do the work for which 

-• —^ ' '-* — gratnltous educational aid. 

can be done with rsHnenee 



I was designed, namelj. educating the classss rseoiring , 
tie Jurors reecmmend the latter, especially in so ar as it 
» eltle^ towB% and ineovpotated nUairsa." 
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4. YOUTH AND CBIICE IN MONTREAL 

The recent disclosurefl concerning tiie organued ecympaay of 
vonnff bnrglarB have startled the whole community, and will, it ii 
nopea, awaken parents, guardians, and employers, to a sense of 
their responsibility for the training of the young. Yesterday the 
subject was again referred to in some of the churches. Bay, Dr. 
Taylor in a discourse on the first Psalm, — ^in which he depicted the 
dhiuracters of the righteous and the wicked therein alluded to, — said 
the manifestations of maturity in wickedness amonff persons so 
young had made a deep impression upon his own mind, — ^the more 
so, that some of the criminals had been attendants Qrregular it is 
true) in Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes. He therefore besought 
ministers, teachers and parents, to make strenuous efforts to induce 
children to '' flee youthful lusts." He affectionately counselled the 
young to be^carefid in the choice of companions— of the books they 
read — and of the places they frequented. Early companioni^ps 
often have a fearful influence for evil, by enticing them into the 
broad road that leadeth to rain. Too onen the lx)oks read make 
stealthy inroads into habits and character, which avowed evil asf 
ciates could not have accomplished. And there are places of resort 
in this city which should be sedulously avoided, as leading to the 
chambers of death, ^-drinking saloons and dance-houses, — ^the re- 
sorts only of those whom Satan seeks to lead captive at his wilL 

Parents cannot be too deeply impressed with tiie necessity of 
preventing their children from being out of their homes at untimely 
hours. Laxity in this particular appears 1o have had much to do 
with the cases which have brought so much distress into families. 

Last night it appeared as if there were fewer young men on the 
streets, especially at some comers which have hitherto been places 
of resort on Sabbath-days. — MorUrtal Witness, 



6. COST OF CONVICTS IN ENGLAND. 
The expenditure at the convict prisons of England in the yean 
1860-61, amounted to £276,398. The average daUy number 
of convicts being 7,666, this was rather more than £36 per 
prisoner. The value of the labor of tl\e convicts was £105,- 
364, reducing the cost to £22 66. per prisoner. The ag- 
gregate value of the labor is kept down by the small amount 
earned by men in the stage of separate confinement, and by women, 
boys, and invalids. The expenditure, on the other hand, is raised 
by three items of chaige to which ordinary persons are not subject 
---salaries and wages of ofllcers employed in the manufacturing and 
labor department, dothing and other expenses on liberation, and 
gratuity to convicto, under which last head a large sum is paid in 
this country to Gibraltar and Bermuda convict^ brought to Mill- 
bank and Chatham before liberation ; the outlay under these three 
heads constitutes about a seventh of the cost of the convict prisons. 
A man sentenced to four years' penal servitude, if exemplary during 
the whole period, would gain in { years (the last nine months re- 
mitted,) £9 168. 6d., but it is to be earned by downright hard work, 
and tlie amount would beat the disposal of Government forpromot 
ing the welfare of the prisoner on his discharge ; it is ustuuly paid 
in instalments. 



6. BOYS AND BILLIARD TABLES. 

An attentive correspondent, observing in the Quebec ChrotUde an 
extract relating to the moraliiy of Bochester wi^ respect to billiard 
tables, sends us the law, as established in Lower Canada^ which he 
thinks is not generally known : — 

'< The Consolidated Statutes of Lower Canada, 1861, cap. 8, sec. 2 
and 3, provide that any person keeping a billiaid table shall give a 
bond, with two securities in the sum of $200, that no apprentiee. 
schoiirhoy o» servant shaU be suffered to jpiay at the same^ nor skaU 
any person p^ay a ggme fo r money, " 

The law in Upper Canada is not so guarded, inasmuch as the 
regulations governing billiard tables sore left with the murndpalities. 
^ChaHhatn FlaneL 



7. PREVENTION BETTER THAN OtTRB. 
There are both advantages and disadvaniages resnltniff from the 
.aggregation of large masses of human beings in populous cities. 
Among the latter is the circumstance that large cities are in general 
to a lamentable extent training schools for criminals. It is not our 
present purpose to enquire into the causes of this, or to aak why, as 
regards a given proportion of the popuktion, the temptations to 
engage in a life of crime should be more powerful, and the counter- 
acting restraints more feeble, in cities than in rural districts. The 
causes might be easily set forth, but we wish to refer just now to 
questions of much more praotioal importance, viz., what remedy, if 
any, can be provided 7 What can be done to save from a career of 
erime and misery the hundreds of young boys and girls^ wlio^ in a | 



eii^ Uoe TorontOi destitate of proper parental caxe, are acquiring 
rapidly, almost bjr the force of circumstances, the character of con- 
firmed criminals 7 How shall society be protected against the disas- 
trous consequences of having in its midst a constantly growing 
^^^f^gevcoB" class, imperilnng the general security of life and 
property, and putting the oommunity to enormous expense for the 
punishment and safe keeping of convicted offenders 7 It is a soimd 
ads^e, that an ounce of prevention is better than a pound of cure. 
In this case it would be both better for society, and better for the 
daM who would be saved from becoming criminals. All are ready 
to admit tibis. The only difficulty is to determine what are the 
best preventative measures to be adopted. One of these messnrea 
is the establishment of Boys' and Girls' Homes, such as the excel- 
lent institutions of this kind which we have in Toronto. But this, 
though undoubtedly a step in the right direction, meets the evil 
only to a partial extent. The voluntuy benevolence and voluntary 
effort of a few of our citizens who have means and time and incli- 
nation to labour for the public weal in this department of exertion, 
will produce good results, so far as they go, but resnlts far from 
reaching the whole requirements of the case. The amount of bene- 
volent exertion, which is directed into this channel of labour, is far 
from being sufficient to provide shelter and education for all the • 
young outcasts whom it is desired to save from a life of criminality 
and a death of shame. But, even were its amount much great^ 
than it is, mere voluntary benevolence, unsustained by the autho- 
ri^ of the law, is comparatively powerless. Its ability to do good 
by the reclamation of juvenile delinquents is, in the very nature of 
the case, limited. Is it possible then, without any relaxation of 
these benevolent efforts, to supplement them with some still more 
effectual remedy 7 The experience of some cities in the United 
States points to an answer in the affirmative. In Boston, for some 
years pMt, the Truant Law, with <' Truant officers appointed to 
carry it into execution," we are told, has been very efficacious in 
preventing juvenile vagrancy from developing into adult vice and 
crime. It is found that the ranks of criminals are recruiting mainly 
from the class of neglected children, who, not attending the common 
schools, run unrestrained about the streets, and become apt pro- 
ficients in the school of vice. Growing up without intellect and 
moral education, they are rapidly educated by mingling with vicious 
associates, in the art of preying upon society, and soon graduate 
into fitness for becoming inmates of the gaol and the penitentiary. 
Some of these may be persuaded, by the Manager of the Boys' and 
Girls* Homes, with the consent of their parents, if they have any, 
to enter those institutions, but the accommodation for them is limit- 
ed, and, even were it ample, many of these children will prefer 
the wild freedom of the streets to a life of restraint. In Boston, 
it is the duty of the " Truant Officers" to visit every school in the 
city to learn who are the truants, and then to visit their parents or 
guardians, urging or compelling them to keep the children regularly 
at school If mere persuasion will not avail, the child is brought 
before a judge, who has the power of temporarily committing it to 
a place of detention. The system, we learn, has been attendeid with 
the best results, in diminishing the amount of juvenile crime. In 
Brooklyn, also, for the last four years there have been "Truant 
Officers " in connexion with the Police establishment of that city, 
and the result has been very satisfactory. In New York the same 
system has been introduced within the past year, and its good effects 
are already seen in the diminution of crime among the young- 
Might we not with advantage take a leaf from our neighbours' bode 
intiiis matter? If we do not eopy^ their exact system, we may 
derive from it confidence to try in some way or other the virtues of 
legal compulsion, and legal provision for the reclaiming of juvenile 
outcasts^ as supplementi^ to the efforts of voluntary benevolence, 
which, from the circumstances of the case, can orify be partially 
successful. The question has occasionally been before the House 
of Assembly, but as yet no practical scheme has been put in opera- 
tion, having for its object the taking of these neglected children off 
the streets, and placing them under wholesome influenoes, which 
will give them a chance of growing up good and useful members of 
society. The Legislature could not more profitably devote a portion 
of its time, than in maturing and providing for the effectual carry- 
ing out of some such scheme. — Olobe, 

8. COLONIZATION BY "CHILDREN. 

In the United States, we believe, there is a society called the 
Children's Friend, or some dmilar name, whose object it is to ]Mok 
up the younger outcasts from the streets of the great cities, and to 
send them to the agricultural districts, where they are apprenticed 
to farmers or other persons requiring such help as they can afford. 
It is evident that no more benevolent process could be set in opera- 
tion. Throughout the more newly-settled parts of the continent 
there was a luge demand for labor of all kinds, and if young hands 
canbefoHndtodoihelii^tw wofk^itrelMMa atronger musdafor 
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heaTier labor. There is, moreover, hardly any pontion where the 
child taken from the fitreets is so thoroughly removed from the 
temptations of old associations, and placed under such control, as 
he is when at service in an isolated farm-house. There is, of course, 
the occasional risk of ill treatment, if the little laborer falls into 
brutal hands ; but generally industrious men and women are not 
brbtal, and the chances of a child meeting with those who are so is in- 
finitely less in a life of honest industry than in a hap-hazsrd career 
of idleness and crime. The employees interest, in a country where 
it is BO hard to find labor, is to attach the laborer to him, and what- 
ever chance may be left, in spite of these considerations of starvation 
and blows ma/ be lessened V^y some system of inspection. The great 
facts, however, stand out, that there are idle and very mischievous 
hands in large numbers, and attached to very hungry and uncom- 
fortable bodies ; that simultaneously there exist many employers 
with wholesome work to give, ready to feed, lodge and pay those who 
do it ; but that these two classes so necessaiy to each other are too wide 
apart to be mutually serviceable. Tliis is as true of the British pos- 
sessions as of the United States, though our large cities are chiefly 
on the other side of the Atlantic ; but undoubtedly there are thous- 
ands of children in the British Isles, who, if they remain there, will 
become paupei-s or worse, but who might be at once provided with 
homes in Canada, if they could only be brought into contact with 
men who would gladly receive them. We are not of those who cry 
out for Government to do everything We have, indeed, a great 
distrust of Government — of any Government — for any useful pur- 
pose besides its own business of governing, which we believe has an 
infinitely narrower scope than is generally understood ; but we think 
that if the matter could be fairly brought under the notice of some 
of those British philanthropists, who exert themselves for the pro- 
motion of Ragged Schools and similar institutions, they would find in 
it a channel by which to obtain relief from some of the greatoit 
embarassmeuts of their laudable enterprise. 



III. ^fivm 0tt f 0ttthfttl «tfttati0tt& its muttn. 



1. EDUCATE YOUR. CHILDREN NEAR HOME. 

So much has been said and written upon the education of the 
young, as to make it evident to my mind that there can be no 
higher nor more polemn charge, than to preside over the develop- 
ment of immortal powers. And yet, notwithstanding the sacred- 
nesa of the trust, and the sad effects resulting from its betrayal or 
neglect, it is amazing with how little consideration parents send 
their sons and daughters to distant schools, simply perhaps because 
recommended by strangers as the most popular and flourishing, and 
as being supported by the^ rich and influential. How many parents 
have taken their children from institutions which were worthy of 
trust and patronage, and where their young minds and hearts were 
slowly yet safely opening and expanding under the best and purest 
oi influences, and have conveyed them to genteel and fashionable 
boajrding schools, that they might be sacrificed at the shrine of 
£a*»hion ; or that they might obtain a few vain and useless accom- 
plishments, at the expense of artlessness and simplicity, of true 
mental improvement and moral rectitude. No wonder, therefore, 
that we- hear the giddy young maid in her early teens, soliloquizing 
in this manner : ** If I go to some lai^ city and receive a 'degree ' 
in some distinguished seminary, I may not gain more knowledge, 
but I shall gain what is of more importance, distinction in the eyes 
of my associates, and my manners will become more refined by 
mingling with the higher circles of society." 

Oh ! yo mothers of a Christian land, one would think that you 
must shudder at these outbursts of girlish folly and vanity, and 
place the buckler of motherly sway between your darlings and the 
allurements of that vain world for which they are longmg. But 
alas ! instead of this, the fond mother too often hails these intima- 
tions as the* beginnings of an aspiring ambition, and, persuading 
herself that she ought to sacrifice every selfi^ consideration for the 
well-being of her children, sends them away from home into un- 
tried scenes, to be nourished in the bosom of mercenary strangers. 
In the meantime the instructors who have been setting the germs of 
Imowledge in the youthful mind, are repaid with neglect and un- 
thankfuLaess, and deprived of the reward of their tender cares. 
They have implanted the seeds that others may gather the fruits, or 
perchance, by pernicious precepts, wither the frodi hopes of youth. 
When, from a love of novelty, an appetite for eminence and 
superiority, haughty pride, or a weak indulgence to the uneasiness 
or perverseness of youth, parents withdraw their patronage from 
institutions whose claims to confidence and support have be^ fully 
confirmed, they perhaps strike a death-blow at the very root of a 
noble enterprise, and palsy the powers of an ardent and generous 
j&ind ^-~ 



*' A pebble on the strauxUet scant 
His turned the coarse of many a rlTor ; 

A dew-drop on the tiny plant 
Haft warped tbe giant oak forever.** 

The fanner, when he prepares the rugged soO for the admission 
of the tender plant, and watches its progress from day to day, is 
even then rewarded by a foretaste of the natural fruitage. But tell 
him that he is only to enjoy the early blossoms of the grain and 
fruit ; that another will gamer up the golden harvest, and sit in the 
shade of the vine his hand has trained and cultivated ; will not his 
arm lose its vigor, and the hopes of bis energetic mind become 
prostrated, and the hcnest 6od4ike principle of exertion be wholly 
destroyed ? Think you, then, that they who work and toil in the 
weedy, stubborn soil of the intellectual field need less encourage- 
ment to give them faith and vigor in the tiresome task ? What 
indeed is physical toil, compared with the intense mental exertions 
put forth by the concsientious, faithful teacher ? 

Think of these things, then, parents and guardians of youth, and 
cheerfully give your aid, sympathies and counsel to the deserving 
instructors of your children.— tViaeonnn Journal of Education. 



2. THE RESULTS OP WORLDLY TRAINING. 

" But before the second year of this gay life ex- 
pired, Gertrude was a severe sufferer from violent cold, and was for 
some time confined to her room, though she persisted in regarding 
so much care as both unnecessary and irksome. Her fond mother 
supplied her with all the gossip and news she could collect^ and al- 
ways took care that some lively novel lay at hand to cheer her spirits 
if idle happened to be left alone ; and Blanch, though kind and at 
tentive, felt it no particular cause for regret that she had the field of 
display entirely *to herself for a time. 

'* It is surprising how much the health of the physical system is 
supposed capable of enduring amidst variations of temperature, ex- 
citement and fatigue, in the pursuit of pleasure ; while in the same 
individuals, it is threatened with utter prostration before a shower 
on the way to public worship, the risk of infection among the sick 
poor, or the head-aching tendencies of profitable study. In Ger- 
trude's case, however, too much had been presumed in the calcula- 
tion of bodily strength, and she did not shake off the effects of 
indisposition, but was removed to the drawing-room, and allowed to 
receive visitors long before it was deemed prudent to permit her to 
leave home. 

" A visit to a fashionable watering-place was then supposed to 
have effected complete restoration, and again, therefore, Gertrude, 
more beautiful than before, was seen min^^g in the gay world, and 
eagerly seizing on eveiy amusement that came within her reach. 
Her parents flattered themselves that she was well, though not 
strong ; but wiser heads were shaken with admonitory warnings, 
when, as too often happened, her sweet voice could not sustain its 
usual part in the song, nor her light figure flit as untiringly tlirough 
th6 mazes of the dance. Often, concealing under a smile the vexa- 
tion and disappointment she felt, she was compelled to retire from 
scenes of exciting pleasure to the quiet of her own room. Then an 
epidemic disease prevailed in the neighborhood, and, predisposed by 
weaknras of body and irritability of mind, poor Gertrude was 
among its earliest victims. 

'' Now, to her deep dismay, the fond mother, so able and willing 
to contribute to the triumphs and pleasures of her children in life 
and health, was useless beside the sick-bed, when positive danger had 
awakened the fears of conscience. She sought to soothe the restless 
mind of the young sufferer, by assurances of her good and amiable 
qualities, the innocence of her life, and the certainty that she had 
never deserved the displeasure of the Almighty. But Gertrude 
knew better than that. As the world seemed fading away, and no 
foundation remained to uphold her sinking steps, all wi^ dark, and 
she turned impatiently from the false hopes that ignorance offered 
for her consolation. She wanted something, but she knew not what 
to ask for. 

<' The progress of the disease was rapid, and between the attacks 
of delirium, rejecting every suggestion that pitying love could in- 
vent to cheat her into the hope of recovery, or ^m the terrors of 
death, she begged to see Agnes Latimer. ' Send for her,' she said, 
impatiently, ' she knows about a Friend in heaven.' 

''And it was not long before Agnes stood there, gazing on the 
restless form and wandering looks of her lovely cousin ; but she 
never knew if she were recognized. She spoke of Jesus, she 
whispered the sweet message of his love to sinners, and prayed her 
own prayer to the Friend in heaven ; but Gertrude spoke no more, 
and that night, while her attendant watchers, exhausted by sorrow 
and fatigue, had yielded to overpowering sleep, the spirit of Ger- 
trude Fieldini: passed silentiy away ; and when they roused them- 
selves to note the hour, and looked upon their charge, behold, death 
had set bis Mil on her lad^d brow. The one event thai hap|>eDa to 
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all, had happened in the spring-time of life to the beautiful one, on 
whose tomb no more suitable mscription conld haTe been engraved, 
than, 'A lover of pleasure more than a lover of God.' 

'' What the mother felt, who had prepared her child for any lot 
rather than that whioh befel her, it is not possible for another to 
know ; but the disappointment of every hope with which she had 
cherished her throuffh life must have been her bitter' portion. In 
such an hour, how deeply is that parent to be pitied who has lavish- 
ed her love and care on the ezterzud form and temporal interests of 
hw child, when in the mysterious dispensation of an early death, 
she had nothing left of the loved one but a corpse ! Oh, how differ- 
ent the feelings of faith and hope, which follow the departing spirit, 
when God and Christ, heaven and home, are so associated with its 
earthly history, as to afford just right to appropriate the apostolic 
consolation concerning * them that sleep in Jesus !" 

'^ It was, however, quite possible for Mrs. Fielding, after time had 
subdued the keenness of ner grief, to talk sentimentally of her 
'transplanted flower,' and of 'escape from the vicissitudes of life ;' 
but the solemn lesson that ought to have been impressed on the 
domestic circle, the warning to young men and maidens, to remem- 
ber the uncertain tenure' of that (nil thing called health, and the 
certainty of a like summons at some unknown time to each and all, 
was avoided as a too painful theme. In a few months the younscr 
members of the family moved and lived as before, and Mrs. Field- 
ing thought it her duty to recal the thoughts that often wandered to 
her daughter's grave, in anxious remembrance that her other child- 
ren must be brought forward, and made to attract and please as 
their sister had done before them. 

'' Alas ! whither was her flower transplanted f To what purpose 
was escape from the changes and chances of this mortal life, unless 
the soul had sought pardon and i>eace through the blood of the 
Lamb, and the EtemsJ Spirit had ripened the bud of grace to adorn 
the paradise of God*"— JVom the Mother' » Mittion. 



blessed to give than to receive ; and these beautiful lines apply as 

weU to charity as to mercy :— 

" It droppeth m ii^e gentle rain from botven 
Upon the place beneath. It !■ twice blessed. 
It blcMcth him that sivea, and him that takei. 



3. THE VIRTUE OF CHARITY. 

Thomas Guthrie, D.D., i^ a series of articles on '' The Religion 
of Life," writes thus beautifully of this beautiful attribute of human 
nature : — 

While there is no class more tender-hearted than physicians, I 
have observed that people who live amid their comforts, and are sel- 
dom brought into relatiouahip with suffering, are apt to grow selflsh. 
In such circumstances our nature, like a single tree that stands out 
in the open fleld, grows dwarfed and gnarled. Indeed, just as with- 
out sin the character of God had not been fully developed, nor 
shone forth full-orbed — merciful and gracious, as well as great and 
holy, it is difficult to see how, without the presence of suffering, 
helplessness and poverty, our nature could have been brought out 
in some of its most attractive aspects. Sympathy with suffering, aa 
well as our sense of what is right and wrong, separates us by an 
immeasurable distance from the lower animals. It presents one of 
the truest and noblest characteristics of humanity. The pampered 
dog never turns a piteoiis eye on some lean and hungry and house- 
less fellow : but, growling at his approach, and rushing open- 
mouthed to the assault, drives him from the door. It is fellow- 
feeling, not mere feeling, that raises a man above a beast. It is 
that which allies us to the angels, who take a lively interest in 
mundane affairs, and, watching the struggle between good and evil, 
fill heaven with joy as often as the battle goes for Christ, and a 
sinner is saved. And those gentle sympathies and kindly feelings 
which the abodes of poverty awaken, are means whereby the Spirit 
of God softens us — moulding the plastic heart into the likeness of 
that blessed Saviour who is *' touched with a feeling; of our infirmi- 
ties," and of tliat blessed God who is " very pitiful and of great 
mercy." 

The hammer and iron are both hardened by the same stroke. So 
ifl the heart that, denying pity, does a cruel thing, and the heart 
that denied suffers it. But acts of kindness improve the moraU 
both of him who gives and of him who gets. Indeed, it is both a 
sad and a lightsome thing to visit the dwellings of tiie poor. It 
clears our sky of vapors. We return more contented and happy — 
much stouter to endure the petty troubles of our own lot, seeing 
how comfortable our circumstances are compared with those of others, 
and how many would be glad to exchange condition and cup with 

us. 

Next to peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, there is 
no higher happiness on earth than lies in making others happy, nor 
is man ever so graciouB and God-like as when shedding brightness 
and blessings around him. There is no fiower in gay parterre so 
beautiful as the roses that grow on an orphan's cheek — no sunshine 
like the smile of a happy face — no sound of woman's voice, or lute 
or harp of sweetest strings, so full of music as the singing of a 
widow's heart — ^no jewel on queenly brows so brilliant as the tear in 
M«i wf hav« lighted with gratituds and joy. Tea— it is m6M 



4. MBN BORN TO FAME. 

One would scarcely have expected to find the birth-place of the 
builder of the Menai Bridge and other groat national works, in so 
obscure a comer of the kingdom, (Eskdale.) Possibly it may 
already have struck the reader with surprise, that not only nearly 
all engineers are self-taught in their professions, but they are 
brought up mostly in remote* country places, far from the active 
life of great towns and cities. But genius is of no locality, and 
springs alike from the farm-house, the peasant's hut, or the herd's 
shieling. Strange indeed it is tliat the men who have built our 
bridges, docks, l^ht-houses, canals, and railways should nearly all 
have been counti^bred boys ; Edwards and Brindley, the sons of 
small farmers ; Smeatou brought up in his father's country home at 
Austhrope ; Rennie, the son of a farmer and freeholder ; and 
Stephenson brought up in a village, an engine-tender's son. But 
Telford, even more than any of these, was a purely country-bred 
boy, and was bom and brought up in a valley so secluded that it 
could not even boast of a cluster of houses of the dimensions of a 
village. Telford's father was a herd on the sheep-farm of Glendin- 
ning. — Lives of the Engineers, By Samuel Smiles, 



6. WHAT SEVENTY BOYS BECAMK 
Many people begin the education of their children with an ex- 
hibition of toys, marvellous tales, silly romances, and wind up with 
the circus and theatre. The degrading influence and sorrowful con- 
sequences of this mode of education will be best illustrated by 
stating a few facts that have passed under my own observation. So 
far as my memory goes, about thirty boys, educated in this way — 
i. e., in contempt of tJl useful knowledge and occupation, spent 
their days in reading novels, the lives and confessions of pirates and 
murderers, ire, and their nights in th*e streets, dram-shops, gambling 
saloons, circus and theatre — at the age of forty-five, one had been 
hung for murder, one for robbing the mail, and three as pirates ; 
five died in the penitentiary, and seven lived and died as useless 
vagabonds about tiie streets ; three were useful mechanics, and the 
fate of the remainder is unknown. 

Of about forty educated with me by a really moral and scientific 
teacher, under the old fogy Puritanic system of restraint, as it ia 
now called by Young America, at the age of fifty-five one was a 
member of Congress, one judge of the Supreme Court, two judges 
of the Circuit Coiurt, three physicians, five lawyers, fourteen wera 
dead, and of the remainder farmers and mechianics, and so far as 
known not one of them ever was called before the bar of his country 
on a criminal charge, and they aU had comfortable homes, except 
two or three, and every one was passably respectable. — Dr. Edward 
Lawton. 



6. THE TOOLS GREAT MEN WORK WITH. 
It is not tools that make the workman, but the trained skill and 
perseverance of the man himself. Indeed, it is proverbial that the 
bad workman never yet had a good tool. Some one asked Opie by 
what wonderful process he mixed his colors, ** I mix them with my 
brains, sir," was his reply. It is the same with every workman who 
would excel. Ferguson made marvellous things — such as his wooden 
clock, that accurately measured the hours — by means of a pen-knife, 
— a tool in everybody's hand, but then everybody is not a Forguson. 
A pan of water and two thermometers were the tools by which Dr. 
Black discovered latent heat ; and a prism, a lens, and a sheet of 
pasteboard enabled Newton to unfold the composition of light and the 
origin of color. An eminent foreign savant once called upon Dr. 
Wollaston, and requested to be shown over his laboratory, in which 
science had been enriched by so many important discoveries, when 
I the doctor took him into a study, and, pointing to an old tea-tray 
' on the table, containing a few watch-glasses, test-papers, a small 
balance and a blow-pipe, said : ^'That is all the laboratory I have !" 
Stothard learnt the art of combining colors by doaely studjong 
butterflies' wings ; he would often say that no one knew wh/it he 
owed to those tiny insects. A burnt stick and a bam door served 
Wilkie in lieu of pencil and canvass. Berwick first practised draw- 
ing en the cottage-walls of his native village, which he covered with 
sketches in chalk ; andf* Benjamin West made his first brushes out 
of the cat's tail. Ferguson laid himself down in the fields by night 
in a blanket and made a map of the heavenly bodies by means of a 
thread with small beads on it, stretched betweoi his eye and the 
staiB. Franklin fint robbed the thimder-cloTid of its lightning by 
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means of a kite made with two cron-BtickB and a croa handkerchief. 
Watt made the flnt model of the oondenmng steam-engine out of 
an old anatomist's sjrringe, used to inject the arteries previons to 
diBsection. Gifford worked his first problem in mathematics, when 
cobbler's apprentice, upon small aeraps of leather, which he beat 
smooth for the purpose ; while Rittenhouse, the astronomer, first 
cal c ula t ed eclipses on his plow-handle.-— iSmOes' adf-Htlp, 



7. INVBNTION OP THE SPINNING JENNY. 

The following beautiful anecdote is related of Hargraves, the in- 
Tentor of the Spinning Jenny : — 

The invention had long engaged lus attention, when one day he 
was observed to drop suddenly upon his kneer, and roll upon the stone 
floor at full length. He lay with hie face toward the flpor, and 
made lines and circles with the end of a burnt stick. Then he sat 
upon a chair, and placed his head between his hands, and his elbows 
on his knees, and gazed intently on the floor : then he sprang to his 
feet, and replied to some feeble question of his wife— who had not 
risen since the day she gave birth to a little stranger — by a loud 
assurance that he had it ; and taking her in his sturdy arms in the 
blankets, the baby in her arms, he held her out and held her over 
the black drawings on the floor. Those he explained, and she 
joined a small, hopeful, happy laugh, with his high-toned assurance 
that she should never again toil at the spinning-wheel, that he would 
never again ''play " and have his loom standing for want of weft. 
She asked some questions, which he answered, after seating her' in 
the armchair, b^ laying her spinning-wheel on its back, the horisan- 
tal spindle vertically, while he made the wheel revolve, and drew a 
roving of cotton from the spindle into an attenuated thread. '* Our 
fortune is made," he said, speaking of his drawings on the floor. 
** What wiU you caU it ? " asked his wife, ** Call it ? What an we 
call it after thyself, Jenny 7 They called thee ' Spinning Jenny ' 
afore I had thee, because thou beat every lass in Stanehill Moor at 
the wheel. What if we call it ' Spinning Jenny.' ^ . 



era were scrupulously respected by him, aifd none ever had occasion 
to regret following the sound advice which his nuitured expeiienoe 
enabled him to give. — CcrresponderU of the Leader. 



IV. po0r«iiltiat SfhttOitii. 



No. 7.— ANDREW STEVEN, ESQ. 

Andrew Steven, Esq., President of the Gore Bank, Hamilton, 
died at his residence on the 12th December. The deceased was 
bom in Girvan, Ayrshire, Scotland, in March, 1798, and was conse- 
quently in his Q4Mi year. In the year 1819 he came to Canada and 
was engaged for three yean as a clerk in the office of Boulton and 
Proudfoot, Toronto. In 1822 he removed to Dundas, where he 
remained for about nine years engaged as a merchant, and subse- 
quently as agent of the Bank of Upper Canada. He then removed 
to this city and continued the agency of the Bank of Upper Canada 
until the formation of the Gore Baidt in 1835, of which institution 
he was appointed Cashier. Mr. Steven held this office until the 
death of the former President, Colin 0. Ferrie, Esq., in 1866, when 
he was elected President, an office he continued to hold until the 
hour of his death. 

During the period embraced in the above brief sketch Mr. Steven 
witnessed the rise and progress of Hamilton from an insignificant vil- 
lage to that of a prosperous and enterprising city, and his position as 
a banker rendered him familiar with ihe early struggles of many who 
have since achieved success in commercial pursuits. He deliffhted 
to revert to the early history of this part of the country, and few 
were more able than he to give a graphic and entertaining account 
of the progress of Hamilton and its citizens. For the past twenty- 
seven years, his life has been devoted to the interests of the Gore 
Bank, an institution formed under his hand and guided through 
many troublous and critical times by his able mansgcment. Indeed 
it may be said that lus faithful and too scrupulous adherence to the 
duties of his office hastened his dissolution, for he was a man of 
vigorous constitution, apparently hale and hearty, and if he indulged 
in necessary relaxation his life might possibly have been spared for 
some years. 

Though a man who studiously eschewed all interference in public 
afiairs, having scarcely ever been known even to cast his vote at a 
municipal or parliamentary election, he was a keen observer of 
current events, and his opinion of public men and policy was 
invariably characterised by sound judgment and an enlightened 
understanding. His extreme reluctance to be identified in any 
way with what is called public movements might be almost said to 
have been a fault, but his short-comings in this respnBct were amply 
atoned for in his faithful devotion to the duties of his office and nis 
quiet and xmostentatious charity, of wluch many instances could be 
quoted by the writer. As a man of business he was prompt and 
energetia The peculiar relations of 4 confidential character which 
nMOMarily gr^v up between the i^iafiagvr of a bank aad its oustom- 



No 8.— COLONEL BOURCHIER. 
Colonel Hugh Plunkett Bourchier, Town Major and Command- 
ant at Kingston, died early on Friday morning at his residence on 
Point Frederick. From the severe shock which his system had re- 
ceived, his death was not altogether unexpected, although it has 
tsken many by surprise, and has affected aU who new lum with 
with sorrow and r^ret In the course of a long residence in a mili- 
tary capacity here. Colonel Bourcher has been intimately connected 
with the concerns of the city, he wss brought into oentact both 
officially and socially with the people of Kinnton, and bin urbanity 
of manner and careful consideration for others gained him many 
friends. Indeed, he spared no pains to gain the good will of every 
one. The deceased Colonel came to this city on receiving the ap- 
pointment of Town Major in 1839, but he had been previously 
stationed in Kingston for a short time with the 93rd Regiment, in 
which he held a Captaincy. Colonel Bourchier's military career was 
begun in 1814, in which year he attached himself to the 23rd Regi- 
ment of Royal Fusileers, maintaining his connection with that corps 
until 1837, when he joined the 93rd regiment, and during the two 
years that he remained with it was stationed at Halifax, Toronto, 
and Presc6ti While in the Fusileers he saw saw service on the 
Peninsula, and when in the 93rd took part in the suppression of 
the Canadian Rebellion ; but during his occupation of the office of 
Town Major in Kingston his duties were pacific and in keeping with 
the times. He was made a Brevet Colonel in 1859, and held 
besides a Provincial colonelcy, by being appointed to the command 
of the Active Militia Force in Kinsston. At his death he was 62 
years of age, and he leaves a widow, a grown up son, and four 
daughters. — Kingston Daily News^ Jan. 26. 

No. 9.— MR C. B. CLANCY. 

Mr. Cornelius Bailey Clancy, proprietor of the Norfulk Messenger ^ 
died on Saturday the I4th Dec. Mr. Clancy was bom in Mitchells- 
town, County of Cork, Ireland. He emigrated from Ireland in 
1833, and came to Toronto. There he was apprenticed to the Print- 
ing trade, to George Gumett, the late well-known Police Magistrate 
of Toronto, who, at that time conducted the Courier newspaper. 
Mr. Clancy first became a resident of Simcoe in 1848. He was then 
induced to take charge of the mechanical execution of the Long 
Print Advocate, which he managed until the establishment of the 
Norfolk Messenger soon after. 



V. ^apwji 0tt giatttwl itijiton}. 



1. INHABITANTS OF THE OCEAN. 
Take up a pinch of the soil over which lies 2,500 fathoms of sea- 
water, submit it to a microscope, and behold ! though it looks and 
feels like fine clay, it does not contain a particle of sand, earth, or 
gravel. Every atom under the lens tells of life and living things ; 
the bed of the Atlantic is strewn with the bones and shells of the 
myriads of creatures inhabiting its waters — creatures so numerous 
tliat figures fail to convey an idea or the mind to embrace their vast 
profusion. The navigator traversing the blue sea sails for days in a 
fleet ship, through waters so thickly covered with small pulpy sea- 
nettles, or medusce, that it looks to him like a boundless meaaow in 
yellow leaf. The savant, following on his trail, places a single one 
of these sea blubbers under a lens, and in one of its nine stomachs 
finds 70,000 flinty shells of microscopic diatomacc«, one of the 
many animalcule of the sea. Tlius each creature in these thousand 
s<juare leagues of medusae was sucking from the sea millions of these 
duninutive creatures, and ejecting their shells, to fall, in a gentle 
yet perpetual shower, down to the bed of the ocean; and there in 
time form strata of silidous or chalky matter, for future geologists 
to ponder over. And remember that upon these medusas prey 
legions of bigger creatiures, and that into thcRe helpless colonies sails 
the huge whale with cavernous mouth and gulps down as many of 
them at every feast as they do of the minute diatomacese. — Btack- 
wood^s MagazUie, 

2. GREGARIOUS HABITS OF FISH. 
The fact that fish herd together in great flocks or nations seems 
now to be well established. All the inhabitants of the great deeps, 
from the mighty whale down to the tiny minnow, live in what may 
be termed colonies. Thus we have the term « a school of whales,*' 
we have also tha young salmon in shoals, each year's growth in sep- 
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•rate oomponieB, and every fiflh as local in its dwelling-plaoe as 
iDon are ; we know, too, that the herrinn live ajso in nations which 
arrive at maturity in vast gronps at different periods of the sea- 
son. The same laws govern the cmstaoess. Persons who deal 
in shell-fish can easily tell the different localities from whence 
they derive their supplies. A Scotch lobster can be readily dis- 
tinguished from a Norway one; and a '^ native" oyster differs 
considerably from a ''scuttle*mouth." These are all points which 
ought, long ago, to have led to a better understanding of the natural 
and economic history of fish. Tins ignorance has well nigh ruined 
our most valuable fisheries. We have been trading for years in the 
belief that the supply was inexhaustible, and are but beginning to 
find out that it is even possible to exhaust the sea. The German 
Ocean has been so long the fishing-pond of Europe, that we can 
scarcely wonder, considering the wealth that has been drawn from 
its depths, that its supplies are beginning to fail us. There can be 
no doubt, however, that other sources of supply will be discovered ; 
if so, we can only hope that some method will be observed in 
harrying the nest, in order that the supply may be made to go as 
far as possible. — The London Review. 



3. NEW HUDSON'S BAY ANIMAL. 
The captain of a whaler from the Shetland Isles has lately dis- 
covered an entirely new amphibious animal. It belongs to the 
mammifera, is shaped somewhat like the tamantiy manciert^ and 
dugong, those singular tropical animals which form the link between 
the hippopotamus and the purely aquatic mammals ; has paws like 
the bear, and, anomalously enough, eight of these, which q>read 
out in the water, disclose webs between the fingers ; a triple eye- 
lid, like the crocodile, and a voice described as very plaintive ; 
it spends its days on land, its nights in the water, and is thus invisi- 
ble during the whole period of Arctic darkness. The captain has 
brought his prize to ShetlaQd. It lives on seaweed and thrives 
heartily. 



4. A WONDERFUL DOG. 
At Aldershott camp there is a laige spaniel belonging to a ser- 
geant in the Royal Artillery, who has been taught by his master, 
in the tedious days of camp life, to perform tricks that are almost 
marvellous. The dog is perfect in his drill, marching slow, quick, 
and at the double, in obedience to the word of command. After 
he had been put through his paces, his master called him up and 
asked his opinion of the various regiments on the ground. Were 
the Plungers the best corps ? — ^no signs of approval Were the 
Forty-second foot 7 — silence on the part of the dog. After going 
over half dozen names, the master asked, exactly in the same tone 
as that in which he had put his previous questions, the dog's opinion 
of the Royal Artillery. He instantly burst out into joyous bark- 
ing, jumping about and rolling. The sergeant then called for three 
cheers for the King of Prussia — no sounds ; three cheers for the 
King of Naples — a low growl ; three cheers for the Emperor of 
Austria—silence again ; three cheers for the Queen of England-* 
such a volley of resounding barks that echoed again. 



5. THE SNOW BIRDS. 
Where do the snow-birds come from and where do they go f That 
is a question put by a friend who has been observing the movements 
of these little winter wanderers of the feathered tribe. He sa5rs a 
do2sen or so of ^eyish white, blown, dear little beauties will come 
tittering and chirping for a few moments about the yard or near th^ 
door of a friendly kitchen, and then away they go. The sky— be-* 
fore cloudless — darkens, and soon the flakes fafi thick and fast. — 
Search for them, the yards — the woods — ^the swamps, but you fail 
to discover one of the little prophets. The falling mercury in the 
barometer indicates that a storm of some kind is near, but the 
presence of snow birds presages a snow storm always. This winter 
the snow birds have been particularly zealous in giving their timely 
vraming of the snow storms which have followed one another so 
rapidly, and have thus kept the highways so nicdy covered for the 
convenience and pleasure of man. 



of those of a goose, the majority of a dirty white appeanmce, con- 
neeted by a membrame. Among them are two small red eggs, and 
many are indented — ^probably by the great pressure of the serpent's 
bodv. It is remarkable that this prolific exusion of eggs, which 
might be supposed t6 have exhausted the animal and consequently 
excifced hunger, has had apparently an opposite effect. At all evente 
the reptile has not broken her fast for 23 weeks, her husband hav- 
ing meanwhile, indulged in occasional rabits. Once only has the 
keeper seen her absent from her interesting incubatoiy operation ; 
and then, before he could get round to the back of the cage to have 
a better view of the eggs, she was on them again. In fact, she 
much resembles an old hen with a brood, puffed up by maternal 
pride and conceit, and is in a highly excited condition. It will be 
mteresting to watch the result. Immediately opposite the pytho- 
ness's cage is a hvely member of the viper family, which was hatch- 
ed in file gardens in 1860 from an egg ; and we understand that a 
boa was bom in Paris from an egg hatched by the female. Thus 
the Zoological Society may reasoimDly look forward to an increase 
of its interesting collection of reptiles. 



VI. ^ittttlmtom. 



> ROCK OF AGES." 
The Right Hon. W. EL Qladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer, has 
translated into elegant Latin verse Toplady's beautiful hymn, " Rock of 
Ages," which was to great a favourite of the late Prince Oonaort'a We 
give both the original and the translation : 

(Snnslitlea.) 
Jksus, pro me perfonitus, 
Oondar intra tuom laias 1 



(•rfgfnal.) 
Rocs of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee! 
Let the water and the blood 
From thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure. 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power.* 

Not the labonr of my hands 
Can fulfil thy law's demnnds; 
Could my seal no respite know, 
Could my tears forever flow, 
Ail for sm could not atone 1 
Thou mmt save, and thou alonaf 

Nothing io ro^ hand I bring : 
Simply to thy Ci*o88 I cling; 
Naked, come to thee for dress ; 
Helpless, look to ihee for grace; 
Foul, I to the fountain fl 
Wafrh me, Saviour, or I 



die If 



While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyelids olose in death, 
When I soar to Worlds unknown, 
See thee on thy judgment thronp, 
Rock of Acres, eleft for me. 
Let me hide myself in (heel 



Tu per lympham profluenteSD, 
Tu per sangoincra tepentem. 
In neocnla mi rcdunda, 
Tolls culpam, sordes^nunda. 

Coram te nee justos forem, 
Quamvis, tot A vi laborcm, 
Ncc ei fide nunquam cesso, 
Fletu slillans indefesso : 
Tibi soli tnntum munus; 
Salva me, Salvator unua 

Nil in mann meenm fero^ 
Sed me Tersilb crneem gero ; 
Vestimentn nndos oro, 
Opem debiiia imploro; 
Fontem Christ! qnssro' 
Nisi laves, moribondos. 

Dam hos artns vita regit ; 
Quando noz sepulchro tegit ; 
Mortuoe cum stare jubes, 
Sedens Judex inter nubes ; • 
Jesus, pro me perforatus, 
Oondar intra tuum latusl 



6. THE GREAT PYTHONESS AT THE ZOOLOOIOAL 
GARDENS, LONDON. 

At the Society's gardens the large python may be now seen incu- 
bating her eggs. The egg laying occurred four weeks ago. The 
plethoric condition of the serpent occasioned uneasiness. l£»me sup- 
posed that she had bolted a strajr blanket ; it was considered whether 
something might be done to relieve the great reptile^ when she ex- 
uded, as wdl as the keeper can estimate, about one hundred e 
fliMe, enclosed in a white Isathsr like sufaMuiee, «(• about «he 



2. COURAGK IN WOMEN. 

There is a branch of general education which is thought not at 
all necessary for women ; as regards which, indeed, it is well if they 
are not brought to cultivate the opposite. Women are not taught 
to be courageous. Indeed, to some persons, courage may seem as 
unnecessary for women as Latin and Greek. Yet there are few 
things that would tend to make women happier in themselves, and 
more acceptable to those with whom they live, than courage. There 
are many women of the present day— sensible women in other 
things — ^whose panic terrors are a frequent source of discomfort to 
th^nselves and those around them. Now it is a great mistake that 
hardness must go with courage ; and the bloom of gentteness and 
i^mpathy must all be rubbed off by. that vigor which gives preaenes 
of mind, enables a person to be useful in peril, and makes the 
desire to assist and overcome that sickKneas of sensibility which 
can only contemplate distress and difficulty. So far from counge 
being unfeminine, there is a peculiar grace and dignity in these 
beings who have Uttle power of attack or defence, passing throui^ 



* This last line in some coltecttons reads: 

Save from iln and make me pure. 

tlksse two Tenas oombiued, in some oollections, read as fidlows < 
Conld my tears forerer flow, 
Gould my seal no laogoor know, 
These for sin could ne'er atone ; 
Thou inu&t save and thou alone I 



fn my hand no mice I brinat 
■ta^ to thy Oiess I oliniT^ 
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dinger with a nunral coongo whieh is equal to that of the strongeet 
\9e see this in great things. We perfectly appreciate the sweet 
and noble dimity of an Anne Boleyn, a Mary, Qneen of Scots, or a 
Mteie Antoinette. We see that it is grand for delioafcely-bred, 
high-nurtured, helpless personages, to meet deatih with a silence 
and confidence like his own. There is no beauty in fear. It is a 
mean, ngly, disheveled creature. No statue can be made of it that 
a woman would wish to see herself like. — ThoughU an Women, 



a THE QUEEN'S LBTTER^THB ALBEBT MEMORIAL. 

The following letter, dictated by her Majesty, and dated ^< Osborne, 
19ih of February," was addressed by Sir Qeotge Qrey to the Locd 
Major of London. The letter says : — 

^* The Queen feels grateful from the bottom of her heart for the 
upiversal sympathy that has been expressed for her in her deep 
affliction ; but it is still more soothing to her feelings to know that 
the noble character, the truly princely nature, of him whose loss 
has bowed her to the earth, with a sense of desolation and misery 
thai every day, alas ! serves only to inorease, is afipredated by the 
conntry ; tha^ tHe benefits he has been instrumental in contoiing 
upon ti^e nation, the good he has wrought since he tint came among 
usy and to effect which he may truly be said alone to have lived, are 
understood and acknowledged. 

** The Queen is also mucn touched by Hie feeling which has led 
the promoters of the movement for erecting a nationid monument 
to the Prince to leave the nature of that monument to her decision. 
It is a subject on which there must necessarily be much difference 
of opinion. Many, iufiuenced, doubtless, by the b^ef that there 
was nothing which the Prince himself haa so deeply and constantly 
at heart as the promotion of whatever might tend to the advantage 
of the community at large, or of any portion of it, have thought 
that the most appropriate monument to his memory would be to 
oonnect his name to some great work that should have that end in 
fiew ; and the Qneen cannot but be gratified by this proof of a just 
appredation of his character. 

*' But it would probably be difficult to procure anything like 
agreement as to the nature of the institution which should thus 
bear his honored name, and it would be inexpressibly painful to the 
Qneen were any controversy to arise on such a subject. 

" It would sIm be more in accordance with her own feelings, and, 
as she believei^ with those of the country generally, that^e pro* 
posed monument should be more directly personal to its object— 
idiould be, in fact, more what is commonly understood by the word. 
Even so it is probable that opinions may differ as to the character 
that would be most appropriate for such a monument. But the 
Qneen is confident that the same good feeling whidk has led to the 
rsferenoe of the subjecat to her decisiMi, ^11 l«id to a cordial 
acquiescence in it— to the cheerful abandonment of individual 
views^ and to a unanimous working together to effect the object aJl 
have at heart. 

" After giving the subject her best consideration, her Majesty has 
come to the conclusion that nothing would be more appropriate, 
provided it is on a scale of suffieient grandeur, than an obelisk to 
be enacted in Hyde Park on the site of the Qreat Exhibition of 
1851» or some spot immediately contiguous to it ; nor would any 
proposal that can be made be more gratifying to the Queen person- 
ally, for she can never forget that the Prince himself had highly 
approved of the idea of a memorial of this character being raued, 
on tiie same spot, in remembrance of that Exhibition. 

" There would aho be this advautage in a monument of this 
nature — that several of the first artisU of the day might take part 
in ita execution ; for there would be room at the base for various 
fine groups of statuary, each of which might be intrusted to a 
different artist. 

'' In the selection of the artists to be employed, in the choice of 
a dengn, and in the consideration of the details of execution, the 
Qneeu would wish to obtain the best advice ; and she would there- 
fare desire to call to her assistance a small committee, comdsting of 
persons in whom she could feel satisfied that the country would 
repose entire confidence. 

" 1 have written by her Migesty's conmiand to those whose assist- 
ance she thus desires to obtain, and I will lose no time, as soon as I 
shall have received their answers, in communicating their names to 
your Lordship.'' 

A second letter to the Lord Mayor has been published with her 
Malesty's permission. Her Majesty thinks that as a Sovereign, 
though not as a wife, she can be allowed to join with the nation in 
a monument to her late husband The Queeu attributes, imder 
Providence, much of the happiness and prosperity of her reign to 
her beloved husbancl, who was her wise eounsellor and unfailing 
gtnde and support The letter adds, no one can knew as the Queen 
does how his every thoiiight was deimted to the pojDntr7» how his only 
aanwastoimprova the ooodition of tho peog^ anq ^ tKsa^eflmi 



ihm best interests ; and her Majesty aaka to be allowed to eonadar 
how she mi^y best take part with the moveme^ of her peoj^ in 
doing honor to her beloved Prince. 

i. THE LATE PBINCE CONSOBT AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

In the Debate on the Address, at the opening of the Imperial 
Parliament, Lord John Bussell said :— 

** I am bound to state that the opinions the Prince gave, the 
temper he displayed, and the impartiality with which he viewed sub- 
jects of State, were of great service to the Sovereign. I will say 
one thing more— and I think that those who have watched the poai- 
tion of the Sovereign during the last twenty years will agree wiiJx 
me— that there has been a great change in this respect, a most 
beneficial change from what prevailed in former reigns. It often 
happened, when the Sovereign proceeded in opposition to certain 
political principles entertained by a portion of his subjects, that 
favour was given to one party, while another was deoidedly pro- 
scribed ; and the consequence of such distinctions, the effect of that 
favour eJiown to one party — whether it were the Whig party at the 
beginning of the House of Hanover, or whether it was the opposite 
party in other reigns — was to make one portion of the subjects of 
the Sovereign feel a degree of bitterness and animosity which would 
not otherwise have existed. Now, I happen to know from the 
Prince himself the view he took of the duty of the Sovereign in 
Such a case. He stated to me, not many months a^o, that it was 
a common opinion that there was only one occasion on which a 
Sovereign of this country could exercise a decided powers, and that 
was in the choice of the First Minister of the Crown. The Prince 
went on to say that in hia opinion that was not an occasion on which 
the Sovereign coold exereise a control or pronounce a decision ; 
that when a Minister had retired itom being unable to carry on the 
government, there was at all times some other party prepared to 
assume the responsibilities of office, and most likely to obtain the 
confidence of the country. But, he said, a transfer having been 
made, whether the Minister was of one party or the other, he 
thought that the Sovereign ought to communicate with him in the 
most confidential and unreserved manner with respect to the various, 
measures to be brought forward, the fortunes of the country, and 
the events that mifl^t happen — ^that whether he belonged to one 
party or another, the utmost confidence should prevail l^tween the 
Sovereign and the Minister who came forward in Parliament as the 
ostensible possessor of power. I do, my lords, attribute in great 
measure to that opinion, which the Sovereign held in common with 
the Prince, the fact that there has been no feeling of bitterness 
among any party in this country arising from political exclusion, 
and that all parties during these tweoty years have united in ren- 
dering that homage to the Sovereign which the conduct of Her 
Majesty has so wefi deserved ; and the country still reaps the bene- 
fit oi the good counsel which the PrinotC^onsort gave to the Grown. ' 
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Blackwood's Maoazink, and the British Review. — The present 

critieal state of Earopean affairs will reader these pubh'cations uausually 
interesting daring the coming year. They will occupy a middle ground 
between the hasty written news-items, crude speculations, and flying ru- 
mours of the datly Journal, and the ponderoufi volume of the future histor- 
ian, written after the liripg interest and excitement— of the great political 
events of the thne thall have passed away. It is to these periodicals that 
readers must look for the only really Snd intelh'gible and reliable history 
of cu^ent events, and, as such, in addition to their well-established literary, 
seiSDtific, and theological character, we urge them upon the consideration- 
of the readiog publio. In calling the attention of our readers to Messrs. 
L. Scott it Go's. Reprints of these able publieations, we cannot do better 
than give a desoription of the <»igia and design of their publioatioiis. 

Tbb EoniameH Rbtisw wss established in 1802. It is said io 

have originated among a nambsr of convivial young spirits, who were ac- 
eustomed to meet for the parpese of discussing all the great subjects of 
Uteratore, scteiiQe, philanthrDphy, and politics. Its suooess was immediate 
and very great There was about it a freedom, boldness, and spirit; stuh 
a varied learning, elegaateriticism, piquant satire, and acute reasoning, that 
it became the terror of parliaments-^-the censor of Uteratnre«-the dictator 
of the press4 Ita first editor wss the celebrated Oanon of St. Paurs, after 
whom the great reviewer, Jeffrey, then a young Scottish lawyer, took the 
chair of honour. In politics, it supported the principles of the Whigs, as 
led by Charles James Fos ; and in religion, its High Priests were Harry 
Brou^^ism and Sydaty Smitik The JEliiMir^ of toilay u more modentte 
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than it formerly was. It now abvooates the Iiord Joha Roasell Whig pol- 
ioj. The same old fire is burning still, and every now and then breaks out 
The Right Hon. Sir Cornwall Lewis, late Chaocellor of the Exchequer, was 
till lately, its editor. 

Tbb London QnABTBKLT Rsmw was established in 1809. Its ex- 
istence was owing to the tremendous Whig inflaenee of the '* Edinbnrgh," 
and wns edited with singular power by the noted reviewer, Gilford, a man 
whose pen was sharper than the serpen's tooth and yet who seems to have had 
a heart as warm as could have been expected in a great Censor. Lookhart, 
son-in-law to Sir Walter Scott, had control over this Review for some time, 
and he, with Sonthey Croker, and others, contributed to its pages. In re* 
ligion, it wants neither '* cant," nor ** confession." It wants the Church to 
be a respectable establishment; a clei^y that can dine out, and a people 
that will pay tithes. 

— *- Tarn Westminstxr Rxvixw as we have it, is a combination of four 
reviews. It was established in 1824, as the advocate of Radical Reform, 
in Church, State, and Legislation. '* The Westminster" was owned at one 
time by Sir William Molesworth, a member of a late British Cabinet, and 
had for its chief contributor, Sir John Bowring, now British Ambassa- 
dor at Canton. We are sorry to discover in its brilliant pages the traces of 
a spirit of philosophic scepticism, and an uneasiness under the present rel- 
igious regime. We could wish the vast and ponderous learning ; and the 
bright light of genius that are there scattered over the whole range of intel- 
lectual and material worlds, were bent into a ministry of righteousness and 
consecrated to the glory of tho Cross. It will, however, and we are glad 
that it does so, receive articles in contradiction to its published sentiments, 
if they come commended by the authority of their indisputable ability ; and 
we hope that the author of the papers on Mary, Queen of Soote, and John 
Knox, may often issue forth from hia home in Derby, and favor ns with the 
emanations of bis genius. 

The North BairiSH Review had a religious origin. ' About the 

time that the " Free Church " party made their e»>du8 from the venerable 
Kirk^the Established Church of Scotland— in the year 1848— a periodical 
was much required in which they, the seceders, could set forth their protests 
against patronage and moderatism. The ^ North British ** was established 
to meet this want, and Thomas Chalmers was one of its early contributors. 
Isaao Taylor was also a contributor, but he was expelled from its columns 
in consequence of its being discovered that he wae not ** sound in the 
faith.« 

-^ BLAOKWooD^ii Maoazixx owed its existence to the same causes that 
originated the Quarterly. It took its name from the publishe^-a man long 
and highly esteemed, in Scotland. Lockhart was its first editor, and Chris- 
topher North, that prince of goo^^llows, followed him. This Monthly still 
keeps up a fire against free •< Trade and free Church, and all eonventicle- 
ship whatsoever. The " Ettrick Shepherd " and the great Irish poet and 
scholar, Maginn, wrote for it. Sir Archibald Allison, the historian of Eu- 
rope, is at present a contributor to its pages; and those articles on ** Gher- 
boui-g, *' and '* The Commons at Cherbourg, " came from the pen of Warren, 
the author of " Ten Thousand A-year.* 

The abUity of these publications, combined with the low prioe at whioh they 
are furnished by Messrs. Scott and Co.— $ 10 instead of $81— their cost in 
Great Britain— should induce every thinking and reading person to sub- 
scribe for them. For the terms upon which they are famished either togeth- 
er or separately, see the advertisement in another column. 

Malcolm's Gekbalogioal Tbbb. T his work is lithographed by 

Mr. John Ellis, 11 King street West, and is designed to illustrate Eng» 
iish and Scotch history, by showing at one view the genealogy of the 
Royal Familes of each country for a period of more than a thousand 
years. It commences with the first sole monaroh of each country, and 
traces accurately the descendants of each, on two separate trees, show- 
ing the marriages which took pkce between the two families until 
James IV. of Scotland married the daughter of Henry VII. of England, 
after wfiich the two trees unite. The Saxon Heptarchy is represented 
by stumps at tho root of the tree, and the Roman Kings are traced on 
a separate tree, from Rolo, the first Duke of Normandy, until it unites 
with the Saxon tree by the marriage of Henry L with Matilda, the 
Saxon Princess. The descent of Oliver Cromwell is traced from Alex- 
ander, the Lord High Steward of Scotland, great grandfather of Robert 
XL King of Scotland. The top of the tree shows the relation of a number 
0l the Bovtreigna of Europe to the Royal Family of England. ] 
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— - Woodstock School ExAimrAnoir.— The aemi -annual examination 
of the common schools in the town, aa usnal, took place on 19th and 20th 
Dee. The examinations of the different schoola were highly satisfactory to 
the Trustees and parents present, and alike creditable to our efficient corps 
of teachers. The minor school under the charge of Miss Logan, assisted 
by Miss Sutherland, was examined by the teachers. Daniel Pennman 
Esquire, was present and took great interest in the examination, and to liis 
several questions the young pupils gave- ready answers, shewing clearly 
that they fully understood tlie subject of their lessons. In the absence of 
the local superintendent, John Douglas, Esq., Trustee, distributed a number 
of book prizes for regular attendance and good conducL After a satisfac- 
tory examination of the senior male school the visitors passed to tho senior 
female class under the care of Hiss Kennedy. Miss Kennedy received a 
proof of the affection and regard of her pupils in the shape of a splendid 
gilt bound copy of the Saered Scriptures. Li the male department under 
Mr. Dick— Mr. Silvester distributed some excellent books'as prizes to those 
who were most regular in their attendance and of good conduct, accompanied 
by very pointed and appropriate advice to the pupifs. The same number 
of prizes were distributed among the pupils in Miss Kennedy's chiss. Two 
very handsome volumes were selected to be awarded for the best speciment 
of writing. Miss Kennedy's class carried away both prizes. Tho minor 
department of tho east end school, under the care of Mrs. Beyer and Misa 
Scarff went through a creditable examination. At the close, the pnpils 
received from the hands of R. N. Light, Esq., local superintendent, a num- 
ber of suitable books as prizes for regular attendance and good conduct. 
The senior male department, under Mr. OuUen passed through a creditable 
examination. In the senior female department under Miss Adama, the 
pupils were well disciplined and expert in their answers. At the close of 
the examination, R N. Light, Esq., distributed the prizes for regular at* 
tendance and good conduct ; and two volumes for the best specimens of 
writing. The pupils in Misa Adam's elaas presented her with 8 volumes 
of Sir Walter Scott's poems, with the inscription, — " To Miss Adams, with 
the aflfoetionate regard of her pupils." Mr. Cnllen was alao presented by 
his pupils with a splendid volume of Byron's, works. Hius ended, in our 
opinion, the happiest and meet satisfactory examinations of our common 
schools in the town of Woodstock, for many years past ; and there is not 
the slightest exaggeration in saying, that our common school will compare 
l^voraUy with any others in the provinoe of Canada, both as regards the 
progress of the papils and the effidenoy of onr oorps of teachers, both 
male and female.— iSmftiM/. 

.-*- Toaoirro Cirr ScaooLs.— The usual examination of the pupils of 
the city public schools, took place, Dec 24th. The examinations were very 
creditable, and the number of certificates for punctuality of attendance, 
and general good conduct, was much larger than heretofore. We append a 
statement of each school George Street SekooL—'Tht head master in this 
school is Mr. Richard Lewis, and his assistants in the male department are 
Miss Eeown and Miss Ryan. Bliss C. S. Smyth !s the head mistress of the 
female department, assisted by Miss Richards and Miss Liddlc. The 
average attendance in the male department last month was 191, the 
registered attendance being 228; in the female department tho num- 
ber on the roll was 200, the average attendance 148. Park School,'^ 
The registered male attendance in this school last month is 193, being 
an increase of 24 over that of last year, and the average attendance 
167. In the female department the average attendance was 181, and the 
registered 161, being an increase over the same month of last year of 83. 
But for sickness in St. David's Ward the attendance would doubtless be 
larger. The head male teacher in this school is Mr. William Anderson, 
assisted by Miss Susan Hamilton and Miss Jemima Armstrong. Tho fe- 
male department is conducted by Miss Cuyler, assisted by Miss Anno 
Armstrong. Palace Street School, — fhe teachers in this sdiool are Mr. 
Martin Gill and Mrs. Henderson. The number of children on the rcll last 
month wa^— male 87, female 86 ; average attendance, male 66, female 66. 
LouUa Street jSSeAoo/.— There is a very large attendance at this school, but 
the ezaot numbers we have not obtained. The teachers are — in the male 
department, Mr. H. Browne, Mr. S. McAllister and Mrs. Mitchell ; in the 
female department, Miss Jane S. Morrison, Miss M. Kennedy, Miss A. 
Kelloch, Miss M. A. Gordon. Victoria Street i8e/«oo/.— This cehool is con. 
ducted by Mr. Spotten, asaiated in the male department by Miss Kennedy 
and Misa HaU. The female department is conducted by Miss Roond, Miss 
Thompaon and Miaa CommiiM. The anmber on the roll laat months 
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via as r >Ilow8 :^Ma16 deparUneot 187, female 8S6; and tfaa attand- 
anee, male 141, female 171. Mr. Brent, one of the TrneCeei. gave 
a prixc in each division for the greatest progrees in studies, eom- 
bioed with best oondaet daring the jear. John Street Sdleo/.— The 
ezAininatioD showed that the pnpils had made considerable progress 
since midsummer, and the parents who did viut the school were mneh 
pleased with the result Bey. Mr. Topp and Key. Dr. Willis put some 
questiooB to the children, which were answered promptlj and oorreeUy. 
The ayerage attendance of children at this school is, bojs 145, and girls 
lOa Phcebe Street School. — ^The attendance of pnpils at this school daring 
the peat three months bad been comparatiyely small, owing to the preya- 
lence of the scarlet feyer. Mr. Samuel Coyne :s the headmaster, assisted 
bj Mrs. Lawder, and the Misses G. H. Churchill, M. A. Churchill, £. Mo- 
Murray, and E. Robinson. The nombcr of boja on the Begister is 178, 
snu girls 160. Ohene Street fidioo/. »The teachers at this school, are Mr. 
James Anderson and Mrs. OTlaherty. The namber of boys who attend 
STcrsges 60, and of girls 60. From the specimens of work exhibited, the 
girls appeared to haye made mach progress in drawing, knitting and sewbg, 
under the tuition of Mrs. OTlaherty. — Abridged from the Leader. 

Toao2iTo Gaammab School.— The public examination of the pupils 

of the Toronto Grammar School took place on the 20th inst, st which they 
aequitted themsdyes yery satisiactorily. At the close of the examination 
a number of the pupils gaye seyeral specimens of recitation in a yery 
creditable manner. After the recitations prises were giyen to the suocess- 
fnl eompetiturs. 

^-~ Mas. Howx'a Pbxpaeatobt Scbool vob BoTa— The half-yearly 
examinations of this School took place on Friday, December the 20th. 
Seyeral boys obtained prizes. After the prises were presented, the boys 
presented Mrs. Howe with the following address : — 

Dsaa Mrs. Howe— As Christmas is approaching, and we haye reoeiyed 
80 many proofs of your affection and regard, we think it but right to shew 
you we are not indifferent to your khidness; we therefore beg that yon 
will accept this small token of our loye. Trusting that yon will enjoy 
many returns of this happy time, we subscribe ourselyes your affectionate 
pupils. --[Here followed the names of all the children.] — To this address 
Mrs. Howe made a yery kind reply. We are pleased to see that Mrs. 
Howe's school is yearly increasing. She is a lady of an amiable disposition, 
well adapted to prepare boys for the more seyere studies of the Grammar 
School, and held in the highest esteem by the parents and guardians of the 
children under her care, and uniyereally respected by her pupils.— Zemfer. 

Whitbt Common School. — The public examination of the pupils of 

this school, took placo on the 19th Dec Beyd. Mr. Boss, Bey. Mr. Mao. 
lennan. Bey. Mr. Byrne, and Dr. ^twood were the prindpal examiners. 
The answering of the pupils in the seyeral classes was yery efficient, and 
reflecta every credit on the mode of instruction of the teacher, Mr. Smith, 
and his assistants. Prizes were awarded at the Town Hall, by Dr. East- 
wood, Local Superintendent. — Chronicle^ 

Whitbt Q&auuar School.— The Whitby Prete states that at the 

close of the recent Grammar School examination the pupils presented Mr. 
MeCabe, Head Master, with on address and several yolumes of yaluaUe 
books. Mr. McCabe made a suitable reply. 

Whttbt Qbammab School.— The Christmas examination of the 

Whitby Senior County Grammar School, Wm. McCabe, Esq., prineipa], 
took place at the Mechanics* hall, in this town, on the 19th and 20th Dee. 
It waa conducted both orally and written by the examiners. The hall was 
throaged during the day with parents and guardians, and friends of educa- 
tion generally. The appearaoce of the pupils, and their answering in the 
seyeral cksses, were alike creditable to themselyes and their tutor; and 
we cordially congratulate the parents in possessing an institution so 
admirably conducted as the Whitby Grammar School, where the moral and 
intellectual training of their children is so well attended to. In contrast- 
ing the examination with that of the preyious year, Bey. Mr. O'Keefe re- 
niarkei that he felt It was due to the ^lass in geometry of last year, and 
also to the scbool, to staU, by way of reparation for the erroneoas infer- 
ences then drawn by him, in a publication sent to the newspapers, that the 
dass was much better than might haye been expected at a grammar school, 
and that It was a credit to any grammer school in the country, as well as 
to its teacher. A special prize, given by Bev. Mr. Maclennan, was awarded 
B: R Harper, for having past the best examination. After the distribution 
of the prises, Bev. Mr. O'Keefe, Bey. Mr. Boss, Thomas KIrkland, Esq., 
Mathematical Teacher, Barrie Grammar School, and John Shier, Eaq.^ 
addressed soitBUe remarka to the andienoe^CAfwileti^ 



ToBOMTo Cnm. SiByicoi Bitlb Oobm.— A eornmnnication having 

been received from the Deputy Adjutant General, requiring members of the 
Toronto Ciyil Service Corps to enrol themselves in the official form, a* 
meeting was held for that purpose; and a new election haying taken placei 
for offieera, the following gentlemen were elected. — Captain, Hon. Boberi 
Spenee ; Ueatenant, John Geoige Hodgins, Esq. ; Eoagn, John Dewe, Esq.^ 
As^stant Surgeon, Mr. 8. P. May. The appointments were confirmed, and 
appear in the Canada Oawette of the 15th inst 

TainrrT Collbob Biflb CoBPS.—AAer a recent inspection of the 

Trinity College Bifle Corps by the Inspecting Officer, Colonel McDougall 
the Lord Bishop of Toronto, at the request of Major Denison, addressed a 
few well-timed and happy remarks to the men, which were listened to with 
deep respect. His Lordship made allusion to bis reminiscences of the war 
of 1812, in which he had borne an active part as Chaplain to the Farces, 
and added that, while he fervently hoped peace would be preseryed to us, 
the best guarantee was being prepared for the alternative, and he rejoiced 
to see the loyal spirit which everywhere existed. His Lordship closed his 
brief address with a few touching remarks on the duties of the corps, as 
soldiers of the Cross, whieb be trusted while drilling as earthly soldiers 
they would never forget 

YioiOBiA CoLLBGB Bdxb CoBn.<»The students of the University 

of Vietoria College formed a Volunteer Bifle Corps a few weeks ago which 
now comprises about ^70 members. They are divided into two squads, one 
of which is drilled alternately in Victoria Hall. They will not be worse 
stndents for this loyal and healthfhl exercise. We are sure tliat the Uni* 
yeraity of Victoria College will be second to none in proving her zeal and 
loyalty upon every fitting occasion, and thus proye herself in every way 
worthy of her illostrious cognomen. 

— * School Pbusxb nr thb Cocbtt or ELonr.— At a recent sitting of 
the County Coimcil, a petition was laid before the Council from the County 
Board of Public Instruction : praymg that a Grant of One Hundred Dol- 
lars be made for the purchase, at the Education Office, of Prize Book^ to 
be oflbred for competition to the pupils of the Schools of the County. The 
Bey. Mr. Sheppard alao addressed the Coundl in support of the Petition of 
the Board of Publie Instruction for prizes, urging their importance as a 
means of stimulating improvement^ both in pupile and teachers ; and sub- 
mitted suggestions as the baau on which an examination for the purpose of 
an equitable distribution of the prizes could be conducted. 

Eixoeroir Gbammab School avd Quxxii'a Collkob. — An arrange- 
ment has been completed between the Trustees of Queen^s College and the 
Grammar School Trustees, by which an immediate union of the latter with 
the Preparatory School will be effected. To a certain extent these schools 
have been rival institutions, teaching the same subjects, and by their amal- 
gamation a large school, with increased efficiency and a larger staff of mas- 
ters, will be secured for our city. In addition to the supervision of the 
Grammar School Trustees, the new school will have the assistance and 
co-operation of the senatus of Queen's College, which guarantees instruction 
of a high cliaracter. Under the arrangement by which the union is effected, 
ten scholarships of $80 each are to be offered for competition among pupils 
from our city common schools entering the Grammar School, which cannot 
fail to stimulate and encourage many of our youth. Three scholarships of 
$40 each will also be annually competed for among Grammar School boys 
entering Queen's College. This harmony of action among our educational 
institutions, and the encouragement to study higher branches of knowledge 
held out to boys fn the common schools, should materially advance the in- 
fluence an j usefulness of our schools. 

Thb Campbell Soholabships. — We are happy to learn, Uiat the 

Hon. Alexander Campbell has created a Scholarship of the aunual value 
of £20 at the Uniyersity of Queen's College, for a scholar to be chosen in 
rotation, for each of the five ensuing years, from the Newburg, Bath, and 
Kingston County Grammar Schools, and who shall be found upon Examin- 
ation to display most proficiency in the subjects of matriculation, at the 
University. The Scholarship is to be called the " Campbell Scholarship/' 
and is to be awarded for the Session 1862-68 to a Scholar from the New- 
burg Grammar School 

The following are the conditions of the scholarship in Queen's College, 
founded by the Hon. Alex. Campbell :— 

1. The annual yalue of the scholarship shall be $80. 

2. It shall be held for one year only, which year shall be the first of the 
curriculum at Queen's College. 

8. The seholarship shall be held in rotation by a pupil from one of the 
three GniUDar SehoolB in Gataraqni Diyiaioot and in the following order. 
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Ti& :— The Kewbuig ihtaaam Sdiool, th»Balh QnmmstQeboo^ tlM Eiii|^ 
ston Oonnty Gmnmar SohooL 

4. The Bcholnnhip shall be open to ttay pupil who has bees io the Qrem- 
mar School for one year or upwardi. 

6» Candidates for the. seholarship. shall be examined in the Grammar 
School at one of the regular ezaminationa by the H«ad Master of th« Oram' 
mar School uid An Examiner appointed by Queen's OoUsge. The examin- 
ation may be written or oral, or both, as tiie Examiners may deem proper. 

6. The solgects of examination shall be those of the Matriculation 
Examination of Queen's College. 

*l. The Bcbolarship shall not be awarded by the Examiners if in th«r 
opinion none of the candidates have acquitted themselTcs satisfactorily. 

8. In the event of the Examiners reporting to Queen's College that no 
candidate has entitled himself to the scholarship, the same shall for tluit 
year be at the disposal of the Senate 'of Queen's College, to be by them 
given to the most deserving freshmiui of the year. Other things being 
equal, a student having the surname of * ' Campbell " shall be preferred. 

Univsksitt of Qubkn's Collegi, KixoaioN. — Dr. Litehfield having 

resigned his professorship at Queen's CoUege, the chair of lootilutes of 
Medicine is now vacant 

VicToaiA SoBooi,, BaooKviLLa^«-Tfae semi^auntial examhiation of 

Vittoria Centi^l School took place on the 21st and 2Srd December, by the 
respective teachers, under the supervision o{ the Rev. Mr. Smith, local 
superintendent, who assures^ us that the school baa made considerable 
progress since lost examination. We question whether any other town in 
Canada could vie with Brock vi lie in the eharaeter and position of its pub' 
iotehool. — Recorder* . 

Roman Catholic Ssparatx Soqool^ BaocxviLti.-^TheToTra Coun- 
cil of Brockville have placed the Roman CathoKc School on the same 
footing, in the apportioning and collection of school rates, as the Common 
School of the town. Tliis, of course, relieves the Separate School Trustees 
of the trouble and expense of oolteeting their rates. 

St. Catharines Grammar School. — A special meeting of the 

Grammar School Board was held for the purpose of electing a gentleman 
to fill the Principalship of the St, Catharines Grammar School, left.vacant 
by the withdrawal of the Rev. T. D. Phillips. There were about forty 
candidates for the vacancy, and after a minute and protracted examination 
of the claims of the various applicants, the Rev. Wm. £. Cooper, of Holland 
Landing, was finally elected. Mr. Cooper is a Master of Arte of Trinity 
College, Toronto. Throughout the whole of his collegiate courae he has 
been exceedingly successful. In his second year, wc believe he to<jk the 
highest prize in the gift of the college, the Wellington Scholarship, after a 
most arduous and close contest ; and in his final degree examination, he 
took honours both in classics and mathematics. He siso gained " The 
Bibhop's Prise " and the ** Kent Testimonial Prise," with other minor 
honours. We feel confident Mr. Cooper will sustain the high reputation 
the school has already won, and believe, from all that we have heard of 
his energy and earnestness, that no efforts will be spared un his part to win 
the confidence of both parents and pupils.— Cbnt^i/u/tono/. 

-^— IT. C. Law Soholarships in 1862. — The following, which appears 
in the Law Journal^ we publish in these columns, so that students in 
country places who do not see that journal, m^ have an opportunity of 
competing with the city students for the Scholarships. The following are 
the Books prescribed for examination for the year 1862 : — Firtt Year-^ 
Stephen's Blackstone, vol. 1. Stephen on Pleading. Williams on Personal 
Property. Story's Equity Jurisprudence, from the beginning to section 
440. Second Tear — Williams on Eeal Property. Best on Evidences 
Smith on Contracts. Story's Equity Jurisprudence, 2 vols. Third Year 
—Real Property, Statute relating to tJ. C. Stephen's Blackstone's Book 
6. Byles on Bills. Haynes' Outlines of Equity, and Coote on Mortgages. 
Fourth Year — Burton on Real Property. Russell on Crimes, and Common 
Law Pleadings, and Practice. Smith's Mercantile Law. Dart's Vendore 
and Purchasers ; Mitford on Pleading and on Equity Pleading and Practice. 
General Note. — In each year the examinations may comprise questions on 
€he Canadian Statutes, affecting the prescribed subjects, where the text is 
varied by such Statutes. 

TO TEACHERS. 

T10R SALE (Price One Dollar), by Messrs. R. McPhail, B. A A. Miller 
J2 Toronto, and all Booksellers in Canada, the Kxt to tbs National 
MnauBATRxii. 
SSiidJam)«7.18eSL %impd. 



IiOVEIiL'S SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

THB undersigned having long tdt that it would be highly desirable to 
have 
A 8BRISB OF BDtTCATZONAL WORKS, PREPARBD 
AND WRITTEN IN CANADA, 

And adapted for the purposes of Canadian Educution, begs to call attention 
to the Text Books with which he has already commenced this Series. These 
woi*ks have met with a very general welcome throughout the Province ; 
and the Publisher feela confident that the eulogioms bestowed upon theoi 
are fully merited, as considerable talent and care have been ealistei in 
their preparation. 
The following Text Books have already been published : 

1. Lovkll's GENxaAL GxooaAPHr, with 61 coloured Maps, 118 Engra- 
vings, and n Table of the Clocks of the World. By J. George Hodgius. 
LLR, F;R.G.S. 

2. National Arithmetic, in theory and practice adapted to Decimal Cui^ 
rency. By J. H. Sangstcr, Esq., M.A. 

8. Key to ditto. By the same. 

4. Elementary Ai-ithmetic, in Decimal Currency. By the same. 

6. Key to ditto. By the same. 

6. Natural Philoeophy, Part L, including Statics, Hydrostatios, dee., Ao. By 
the same. 

7. Ditto ditto. Part IL By the same. 

8. General Principles of Language ; or. The Philosophy of Grammar. By 
T. J. Robertson, Esq.. M.A. 

9. Chissical English Spelling Book. By Mr. Gea G. Vasey. 

10. English Grammar Made Easy. By tlie same. 

11. Students' Guide to English Grammar, or the way to speak and write 
gramatically By the Rev. J. G. Armstrong, M.A. 

12. Elements of Elocution. By J. Barber, M.R.C,S. 
18. Outlines of Chronology. By Mrs. Gordon. 

14. Book Keeping by single and double entry. By John G. Dinning, Eaq. 
16. British American Reader. By J. D. Borthwick, Esq. 
The following are in press : 

16. Elementary Treatise on Algebra. By J. H. Sangster, Esq., M.A. 

17. Easy Lessons in General Gt^ography, with Maps and lllustrationfl. 
By J. George Hodgius, LL.B, F.R.G.S. 

The following text-bobka, printed from new stereotype plates and in 
saperior bindings, hAvo also been published : 

1. The First National Book of Lessons. 

2. The Second ditto ditto 
8. The Third ditto ditto 
4. The Fourth. ditto ditto 
6. The Fifth ditto diUo 

6. Pinnock*s improved edition of Goldsmith's History of England* Bj 
W. C. Taylor, LL.D.. T.C.D. 

7. Lennie's English Grammar. 

8. Kirkham*s English Grammar. 

9. Freuch without a Master. 

10. French Genders tiuglit in Six Fables. , 
Messrs. R. <k A. Miller, Montreal and Toronto, are the general agents in 

Canada for the sale of Loveirs Series of SqIiodI Books. 

JOHN LOVELL, Frinler and FuUuJuir. 
Montreal, 27th March, 1862. ex. 

NirW VOLUMES OP THB POtTR REVIEWS AND 
BLACKWOOD, COMMBNCINO JAN., 1862. 

TERMS: 

FOR any of the four Reviews per annum $8 00 
For any two of the four Reviews *^ 6 00 

For any three of the Four Reviews " 7 00 

For all four of the Reviews " 8 GO 

For Blackwood's Magatinr* " 8 00 

For Blackwood and one Review •• 6 00 

For Blackwood and two Reviews. . . , " 7 00 

For Blackwood and three Reviews " 9 00 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews " 10 00 

• Money current in the State where issued will be taken at par. 
CLUBBING.— A discount of tw«nty-five per cent from the above prieea 
will be allowed to Clubs ordering four or more copies of any one or more 
of the above works. Thus : Four copies of Blackwood, or ot one Review, 
will be sent to one address for $9; four copies of the four Reviews and 
Blackwood, for $80; and so on. 

W. C. CHEWETT & CO, Toronto; or 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

No. 64, Gold Street, New York. 
March, 1862. ^. 

Terms: For a siusrle copy of the Journal of BducAtion^ $1 per anuuiu; 
back vols., neatly stitcbecl, supplied on the same terms. All subscripiiuns 
to commence with tlie January Number, and payment in advance must II 
all cases accompany tlie order. Single numbers, 12 J cents each. 

AovERTiSEMiNTB iuscrtcd in the Journal of Edneation for 2(r cents per. 
line, which may be remitted in pontage itampe^ or otherwise. 
All oommuniendons to be addressed to J. Gxoeqx HonoiNs, LL3., 

^__^ MuceUion Ofiea^ 2WoiK«. 
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WANTON DESTRUCTION OF SINGING-BIRDS. 




culture, at their meeting on the 6th inst., have resolTcd to peti- 
tion Parliament, during its next session, to pass an Act to 




No. 2. — ^Thb Night-Hawx (CaprmvlgMn Amtrican^u,)* 

prevent the catching and killing of all hirds during the months 
of March, April, May, June, and July. 

" I am happy to say agriculturalists are becoming alive to the 
fact, that birds were created for other purposes than to become 



No, 1.— A Finch (Fring^iUa - 

Now that the beautiful spring-time has come and is beginning 
to be enlivened by the cheerful song of the singing-birds, we 
would interpose a few words of kindly counsel to boys not to 
destroy them. 

Nearly every country in Europe has lately passed some law 
for their protection, and we believe it is now proposed to do the 
same in Canada. Capt. Rhodes, President of the Agricultural 
Board, Lower Canada, in a letter to the editor of the Quebec 
Morning Chnndele, Sept 8th, sUted that ''the Board of Agri- 




No. 3. — ^A Swallow (Hi'nivdo ,) 

the target for sportsmen, or the prisoner of the thoughtless 
child. The destruction of any bird that feeds upon insects or 

* Mr. May, of the Educational I>epartment, (who is a naturalist by profession, and 
who has ftimished the notes to this article), states that *' this bird is almost identi- 
cal with the English night hawk, or goat sucker, which has fh>m the earlieKt times 
bMO oonsidtrtd a bird o(^]-omaa. It is referred to^by Aristotle, PUny, and other 
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their eggs is an injury to the owner of the land, more particularly 
in the spring of the year, when birds principally feed upon the eggs 
of insects. The agriculturists of France are demanding protection 
for birds at all seasons of the year : we propose contenting ourselves 
with a demand for protection during the breeding season only. " 

The destruction of all birds, excepting game to eat, has been 
prohibited in many of the small German States, on fche Rhine, and 
in parts of Germany. The motives urged are these^wherever the 
farmers have killed the rooks, jays, and even sparrows, the crops 
have been less than where they had been unmolested. Very able 
naturalists have examined this, and have reported that the vast 
fluantity of noxious vermin which the birds destroy, greatly elceeds 
me small quantity of grain they destroy in searching for the insects 
on which they feed. Investigation in this country has developed 
the same fact. The destruction of the birds gives hosts of insect 
tribes a chance for life, and those feed upon the crops and cause a 
far more general destruction of fruits, vegetables ana cereals than is 
occasioned by the birds themselves. Now that the Spring has come, 
and with it the time of the singing of birds, measures should be 
taken to protect these warblers from murderous attacks of boys. 
They greatly enhance the beauty of our scenery by their lively, 
graceful motions and beautiful plumage ; and it is delightful to 
listen to their singing. They are also exceedingly useful in picking 
up noxious insectei and caterpillars. We should, therefore, as a 
community, consider it a very great privilege to have them ; and if 
we do not protect and cherish them, at all events nothing should 
be done to drive them away or destroy them. 

The people of Australia have gone to a very great expense to 
import singing-birds, which they have set free in various localities to 
mtdtiply and render their woods and gardens vocal ; and doubtless 
we woidd go to a similar expense if we did not enjoy this advantage 
gratis. In Australia one would no more think of shooting a singing- 
bird than a lamb or a colt ; but in Canada much time and powder 
are bestowed on hunting down our warblers. 

Were the birds of any use when shot, there might be some little 
excuse ; but they are none whatever ; and the act of shooting them 
is mere wanton aestruction. 

In the New England States, singing-birds are protected by law, 
which is particularly enforced at the breeding season ; and thus it 
should be everywhere, for thoughtless or mischievous persons have 
no right wantonly to destroy what ministers so much to the pleasure 
and profit of society. 

In a lecture on Natural History, delivered a year or two since in 
Barrie, Rev. Professor Hincks thus refers to this subject : " The 
wanton destruction of birds, which devote their lives to our interests, 
such as swallows, and others which only threaten us with injury for 
short periods, and by taking advantage of their natural timidity 
may be kept from doing us much damage ; the best of their time is 
employed in destroying the fanners' worst enemy. By understand- 
ing the history and habits of those animals which destroy our crops 
and injure the domesticated animals, as well as the nature of the 
' means to be employed in exterminating them, and by knowing the 
liature of the diseases which attack our vegetables, we are much 
better prepared to defend our property, less likely to be robbed of 
the fruit of our labours than if we continue to be the victims of our 
own ignorance, and are plundered without knowing how to help 
ourselves. Surrounded by so many beings, both animal and 
vegetable, which may be made, by ignorance of their properties, to 
become injurious to us, we should aim at acquiring a knowledge of 
these, so as to fender them on the contrary beneficial. 

Mr. Wm. Couper, an amateur entomologist, lately of Toronto, 
but now we believe in Quebec, thus writes to the editor of the 
Qtiebec Chronide, 10th September, on the subject : — 

" Since July last, the caterpillars of a destructive moth have ap- 
peared in various parts of North America (more confined to the 
northern than eastern sections), devouring several useful branches 
of agriculture. This is easily accounted for — the insect has been 
always in these parts, but happens to be more productive this year. 
A caterpillar is the product of an egg, the caterpillar being the 
cradle in which the future moth is bein^r carried about. This reptile 
form feeds with powerful jaws until such time as the internal animal 
Bays — stop, when a change takes place, and this becomes a new form 
called chrysalis, front which, after a lapse of time, bursts a Lepid- 
opterous moth, which ia the product of what is vulgarly called the 



eminent writers as deserving of all the imputatioivi which had been cast upon it. 
It is aoc'uard of .flyiUK upon Koata and suckuiir them, the result beinf^ that the teat, 
would soon after become dry, and the animal blind. It is also aocuHed of ioflicting 
a fatal distemper on weaning calves, should it happen to strike them when in quest 
of the insects with which these animals are infesited. The study of the night hawk's 
real habits, however, has removed these erroneous opinions. 

" In Virginia this bird is called a ' bat,' probably fkY>m his nocturnal habits. It is a 
bird of strong and vigorouN flight, and is often seen in our woods and fields darting 
about in search of the insectM on which it feeds. 

" We have another species of this genus, the Whip-poor-will, which is frequently 
confounded with it, although different in its appearance as well as habitn. The Whip- 
poor-will Is a solitary bird, Iwing usually foiuid nlone in high, dry situations. The 
night hawks fly in large flocks, and are usually found near mafthy places." 



army-worm. It may be single or double brooded during the year. 
In Canada, for instance, the butterfly called the Camberwell Beauty 
(VanesM Antiopa) produces two broods, of the caterpillar dnring 
the warm months, while it is very rare in Europe, yet it serves to 
illustrate climatical influence on animals, no mutter what natural 
rank they hold. To produce such multitudes of caterpillazB, it is 
probable that each parent moth will deposit 800 eggs per annum if 
single brooded, and twice that number if double brooded IpaectB 
of the Lepidoptwrous order are liable to be diminished in the imago 
or perfect state ; in the ova or egg state ; in the larva ojf oaterpiUar 
state, and in the pupa or chrysalis forms by inlfliience of dimste, 
such as heavy rains, severe frosts, unusual strong winds ; by the fnl- 
ure of their natural food plants ; by being taken up as food of young 
Insectivorous birds, — ^but the great natural check is caused by insect 
parasites and severe low temperature. It is therefore probable that 
the caterpillar, which is so prolific this year, may be, through these 
causes, greatly decreased in 1862. 

** All oitf small wood-frequenting birds feed their young on insect 
larvae, but adult granivorous birds do not Crows, Grakles, and the 
Cedar Bird of America destroy the large larvae of moths and beetles, 
while at the same time they will overbalance this good by evil, in 
destroying useful fruits. Such minute insects as ceddomyia triiiei 
or c. destructor are not molested by birda^ but are hdpt in check by ♦ 
insects of benefit called by entomologists ichneumon nies, ^£C 

" Through the kindness of a brother entomologist, I have before 
me the plea of M. Marshal, ex-Deputy of La Meurthe, the A^cul- 
tural Society of Toulon, the Acclimatisation Society of Nancy, and 
of M. P. Schceffer, requesting the French Corps Legislatif to take 
steps for the preservation of those birds that destroy insects detri- 
mental to agriculture. In these petitions, it is stated that 300 
species of bii^ lay their eggs in France, and these are divided into 
three classes— 1st. Noxious, or birds of prey ; 2nd. Granivorous, or 
grain-eating birds, including; the omnivora, or species which subsist 
on animal and vegetable ^od ; 3rd. Insectivora, or insect-eaters. 
About 200 of these consist of rapacious, gallinaceous, and sub-aquatic 
or pelagic birds, leaving but 100 species, consisting of omnivora and 
insectivora, to protect ravages of insects. 

*^Many of the land-frequenting birds of France change their 
places of abode annually, and we see the same occurrence taking 
place in America. As none of the insectivorous birds of France 
visit this conntiy, I will now dwell on those that do, and I thimk 
that, on the whole, the species has been inereMang instead of de- 
ceasing in America. Wilson studied the birds of North Amenoa 
in 1814, and gave us 283 species ; Bonaparte, in 1838, discovered 
471 ; Audubon, in 1844, studied deepLj and worked out 606 ; the 
Smithsonian Institution published, in 1858, the result of their 
labours in ornithology, giving us 716, with extra-limital species. 
Thus it will be seen ^at instead of the species decreasing in 
America, the course of nature has been otherwise. The great 
majority of our little birds Twarblers) arrive here in spring, remain 
a few days, and pass on to the Hudson's Bay Territory, where they 
bring up their young, returning to southern latitudes as cold ap- 
proaches. This group, consisting of about 30 species, are all insect- 
eaters, but con&ie themselves to dense forests. The actual fly- 
catchers that remain with us are few in species, and invariably wood- 
frequenters. The thrushes are also meagrely represented in this 
latitude, and I often wonder why this is so, as there is no lack of 
terrestial shells and aquatic insect larvae on which they feed. The 
woodpeckers are all insect-eaters, always on trees, picking out the 
grubs of beetles on which they subsist ; hence they may be considered 
useful in protecting standing timber. The golden-winged wood- 
pecker is a good example of this class — he can either climb trees, or 
search on the groimd for food, and it is interesting to notice one of 
these birds attack an ant-hill early in spring ; he chatters a peculiar 
song, while with a quick motion of the head it picks up the unfor- 
tunate ants, and I have known as many as 600 taken from his 
stomach. We have also the Nuthatches, Creepers, and Titmice or 
Chick-a-dee-dee, which are dependent on insects for food, but they 
are all confined to the forests — all are isolated from civilisation. 
Now, the birds that follow civilization are the omnivoras, such as 
Crows, Blue Jay, Canada Jay, Cedar Bird, and a few others ; the 
granivora consist of Sparrows and Buntings, -which are always in 
fields and in them rear their young. This is not a reverse of nature, 
for we cannot compel wood-frequenting birds to follow coltivation, 
nor can we force granivorous species to the woods. * 



• Although Mr. Couper's views as an Bntomologiit may bo valuable, hit a -^ 
as au Ornitholof ist are apt to mislead. He Avs that ^ the thrushea are meamy 
represented in tain latitade," *c. We have six different species in adftltioo to the rpWn 
{Turdus migratorius), which belongs to the same ftenua. He also states that the 
nuthatches, creepers, and titmice are confined to the forests," and that they «« au 
'• isolated from civilization." I am surprised at this atisertion, for each of these beau- 
tiful and active little birds are well known iVequenters of onr garaens and tne 
f^roves in the environs ol our cities and towns, and I may venture to 9^ are olteiMr 
seen in the s^regaXe than those referred to as fbllowers of civUlaation. 

In the fttll and winter t))e chickadee not only ftequenti our garden^ but tofl wtna 
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The student of entomology ducoven that all the larger inaects are 
harmlesa to agriculture, but not to horticulture. The most deatruc- 
tive inaects are all minute— cereal-flies and those attaching themselves 
to the grasses are very minute ; onion and turnip-flies are also small ; 
indeed, the eggs of any of these are not discernable to the naked 
eye, and I cannot discover among the insectivorous birds, one that 
takes them up as food. 

If farmers would read and study more, and not overlook the 
minute creatures surrounding them, much of the losses of which 
they now complain would be avoided. The oat crop of the districts 
sorrmmding Quebec was this year attacked by an aphis ; now, any 
person who has studied the natural history of these curious insects, 
snd their peculiar mode of production, will at once understand how 
it is that they are so abundant, and might take steps to protect 
themselves against their ravages. I would here advise farmers to 
ppocore cheap publications on Natural History and what they cannot 
leam from them they will afterwards ascertain through experience.* 

A number of insects prey on Aphides, amongst wiiich I may men- 
tion the larvae of a lace-wmged fly common in this vicinity. Two- 
winged or Dipterous flies feed on them, but the greatest enemy of 
the Aphis are the Coxii^eUa or lady-biids, of which we have seven 
or eight species in Canada. — Taking the general view of this com- 
parative subject, I am of opinion that the insects injurious to crops 
will be put down by insect parasites and low temperature, for it is a 
well established fact that high and low temperattires are anything 
but favourable to insect life. The State of Now York employs a 
competent person, Mr. Asa Fitch, as a State Entomologist. He 
gives the following important caution, dated August 26, 1861 : — 

" Where a grain field has been infested with the aphis, no animal 
should be pastured upon the stubble of that jg()ld for three weeks 
after the harvest. The lady bugs, or lady birds, which gather in the 
grain fields to feed on the aphis, give out an acrid yellow juice from 
the joints of their bodies and legs on being handled or otherwise dis- 
turbed This difficulty protects these useful insects from being 
devoured by birds or other carnivorous insects. And I can readily 
believe this may render these insects poisonous tr) any animal eating 
a number of them. Immediately after the grain is harvested I find 
these lady bugs so numerous on the stubble, wid witli theirpapse having 
suspended fjom the leaves and stems of every weed growing among 
it, that it will be impossible for an animal to gather a monthful of 
the herbage there without taking in some of them. Last Monday 
morning my neighbour, Alex. L. McNeill, of East Greenwich, 
turned his hogs into his oat field, the third day ?tfter it was cleared 
of the grain. Th^ best hog in the herd became enormously swollen 
and died about noon, and others of them appearing to be stupid 
and unwell, they were immediately removed to other pasturage. I 
hear it also reported that some eight miles from here a span of horses 
turned into an oat field both died, swollen in the same manner.'' 

SWALLOWS IN CANADA, t 

In reference to the swallow, Mr. May says : — ** We have several 
varieties of these birds ; they are the harbingers of our loveliest 
season, although, as in England, a few stragglent appear here while 
the weather is rather severe. This fact gave rise to the proverb, — 
*One swsUlow does not make a summer. One variety — the purple 
martin — ^is so niuch a favourite from its social habits, that many 
persons put up little boxes upon long poles, in their gaidens, as an 
annual place of abode for these little wanderera, 

** Almost the whole life of these birds is passed in the air : they 
commence their serial evolutions at break of day, and continue until 
the dark curtain of night begins to gather around us. 

"The swallow is frequently alluded to in the Holy Scriifffures ; 
and even from these casual notices we find tliat the inspired writers 
were well acquaint with the habits, migrations, (fee, of these 
birds, — a fact worthy of note, since we know that the infidel asserts 
that the natural history of the bible is not correct. 

" Nos. 2 and 3 both belong to the tribe Fissiro^tres, — ^nearly all of 
whose members feed upon the insect hordes whose ravages, if un- 
checked by the feathered tribe, would not only blight the prospects 
of the husbandman, but would in some countries absolutely drive 
both man and beast before them." 

A late number of the Leader contains the following :—"The little 
mUows are always considered the harbingers of fine weather. 
When we see dozens of these birds playing about, on wing, getting 



ready to take up their lodgings about the roofs of stores and houses, 
sununer may then be looked for. Below are the dates at which 
swallows have been seen in the western part of Toronto for the past 
nine yean : — 

ISeO April 19 

1861 " Id 

1862 " 17 



1854 April 11 

1855 " 10 

1856 " 17 



1857 April 26 

lfe58 " 16 

1859 " 11 



^ed iM a favourite placo or resort, where it ma^ be seen scArcliUiic tho bark fiQd 
oe^ed wood for insects and their lan'io. 

wliMm sayB " We with pleasure rank this little bird mikhiic the fkrmer's ftiewds, 
MM trust our rural citisens will always recognize him as siicli." 

1 haire no doubt that omnivorous and granivorous birds are oftener sf'en in eulti« 
▼ated fields and gardens than in the woods and prairies, from the fact that the pro- 
cess of agriculture, by multiplying their sources of subsistence also Increases thdr 
numbers. 

• A laiKe variety of publications of this nature are kept at the DepoBitoiy of the 
Wucatlonal Department Toronto, and sre supplied to School and Municipal Llbra- 

t S»9flhistntion(Na8)onpaSd4»of tliiaViinber. 



▲BSISNOE OF THE SPARROW XV AMERICA. 

The Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley, who a year or two ago visited 
the Western prairies to enjoy BaffiJo hunting, states that the 
domestic or honse-sparrow is not to be found in North Ame^ca. 
When we consider mat this bird is found in various parts of Europe, 
North and South, in North Afftca, the Levant, the Himalaya 
mountains, and other parts of India, but is wanting in Norui 
America, it is not merely interesting, but highly suggestive, for it 
points to some climatic influence which may alfect that peculiar 
species of the feathered class. * 

THE SPARROW IN l^RANCE. 

A petition to the Frenoh Sanate for the protection of little birds, 
gays : — '^ Of the stepected lifetie birds, the one that enjoys the wont 
character is the eparrow, so often pointed out as on impudent pil- 
ferer. Now, if the facts mentioned in the petitiona are exact, aooord- 
ing to the opinion of many this bird onght to stand mHch higher 
than he is reputed, in faot, it iastated that, a prioe having been sat 
upon hia head m Hwnguj and in Baden, this intallig«&t promrii 
left thoee countries, but it was soou diaeovered that he alone could 
manfully etfntend against the cockroaches and the thousand winged 
insects of the lowland, and the veiy men who offered a price for hm 
destruction ofibred a still higher price to introduce him again into 
the country. * * ^ It was a double expense — ^the ordinary 
punishment of haaty measures. Frederiok the Great had also de- 
ohired war against the spartows, which did not respect his favourite 
fruit, the cherry. Naturally, the sparrows could not pretend to re- 
sist the conqueror of Ansitria, and they emigrated ; but after two 
years not only were there no more cherries, but scarcely any othar 
sort of f ruit-^tfae caterpiUara ate them all up ; and the great King, 
victor on so many fields of battle, was happy to sign peace at a cost 
of a few cherries with the reconoiliated aparrows. Moreover, M. 
Florent Provost has shown that, aoeording to ciroumstanoea, inaeets 
form at least one half —often in a much larger proportion the food 
of the sparrow. — It is ezelusively with insects that thi& bii-d f^eds 
its young brood ; behold a lemarkabjie instance : — ^At Paris, wh^^re 
nevertheless, the fragments of our own food provide abundant eJli- 
ment for the sparrow, two of those birds having made their nest on 
a terrace of the Bue Vivienne, the ^ytreg (upper wings) of the cock- 
roaches thrown out of the nest were oolleoted ; they numbered X,4M. 
Thus one little menage had destroyed 700 oocktoaohea to feed one 
single brood." * 

• 

2. UTILITY OF BIRDS IN DEFENDING FARM CHOPS 

AGAINST THK ATTACKS OF IJBfBBCTS. 

The harvest this season in Fiance, it is said, will faU much sliort 
of former averages ; and one of the principal causes sasigued is the 
increasing destruction ot late years of the smaller kinds of biixls, 
for the various forms of French cookery. It is well known that 
some kind of birds in pa^icukiT feed on the larv» of insects, which 
if allowed to mature often prove injurious and sometimes des mo- 
tive to the crops both of the farm and the garden. In matters of 
this kmd nature has beuoBciaUy established a wise system of self 
adjustment and oompensation, whose economy it is unwise and often 
fatally injurious to disturb. Rookeries in Europe have sometjimes 
been complained of by the neighbouring farmers sa the birds wUl 
devour sown grain unless prevented by artiiicial means. But in 
cases where rookeries have been broken up, the crops have in all 

^ been f ouod to have been afterwards attacked by insects in an 
unprecedented degi-ee, and in many instanoes the farmers liave 
prayed for the restoration of these interesting and useful communi- 
ties. 



♦ Thoujrh we ljav« not the hMwcspwrow here, w«> have MWral other ipeciei. 
Oir first apring vi*iUnfc is the song^oftrvow (FrimgMa vifU^v^h wWch is noted 
fOr !t« raelo.lv and richness of voice. It w a'si) of a social .bapositioii These bii-(Js 
frequently \mild their n»«t8 in tlte small shruh-^ in the Normal School irroun.H. 
About fwr or five tearu «go, a |i*lr built their n«rt m a shrub \\\ frout or one of the 
window-: *irhen tlie weather became warm the winuDw was opened, an-J t'l- ft-nale 
was at first verv much disturbed; but U gradually became so accuaU>mcd ro its 
exikoeed eHuation that it would allow peruoos to stand watching it when the window . 

^h^SS^ftimiliar and domestic of those birds is the chipping sp^rrp^ rFringWa 
eoeialfsj. It builds in the trees in o-ir wardens ^'^j^';^;^^^^^*^^\y^^^ 
crumbft in our yards and aA our doorn. Witoon «y»,-** I hare known one of ibese 
biSS attend iJgularlj ev«ry diyr during a ^^ole summer while ^^e fkmily were at 
dinner, under apiazui fronting the garden, and pick up the crnmbe that were 
fcbniwii X6 bfm.** 
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IVom ft report read before the French Senate, praying for tiie 
protecting of thoee birds which destroy insects hurtnil to our crops, 
we find it stated that the wireworm consumed £160.000 worth of 
com in one department alone, and was the cause of the three defi- 
cient harrests which preceded 1856. Oat of 604 seeds of coUsa, all 
but 296 had been rexidered worthless by insects, entailing a loss of 
oU equal to 32*8 per cent. In Germany, according to Latrielle, the 
Phdtaen monaeha consumed whole forests. In Eastern Prussia 
three years ago, more than 24,000,000 cubic metres of firs had to 
be cut down, being so destroyed by insects. Man is unable to cope 
with these destroyers of the produce of his labours. His ere is too 
dull to peroeiTe, and his hand too slow to catch them. Without the 
aid of birds he would be vanquished in the struggle. The oommis 
sion, while it excludes birds of grey from its protection, partially 
indiudes bussards and rooks, beoiuse the former consume 6000 mice 
yeariy, and the latter an incalculable amount of wire-worms and 
other ffrubs. Sparrows are re-habilitated, and their usefulness 
shown by reference to the facts, that when their destruction was 
attempted in Hungary, winged insects increased so rapidly, that 
rewards for the destruction St sparrows were suppressed, and given 
for bringing them back. Frederick the Great ordered the dertruc- 
tion of sparrows, because their ate his cherries ; but in two years 
time he found his cherries and all other fruits dAroured by cater- 
piUarsj In a sparrow's nest in a terrace in the Rue Yivienne were 
found the remams of 700 Tipulsd, the larv» of which turn to wire- 
worms— the neatest enemy the flnrdener and farmer have to con- 
tend with. Owls, and birds of that class, which agricultural igno- 
rance pursues as birds of evil omen, ought to be welcomed. They 
are ten times more useful than the best cats, and not dangerous to 
the larder. The martins that were killed were found to have in th^ 
stomachs the remains of 643 insects. In order to protect these 
insect devourers, the report proposes the prohibition of all means 
of destroying buds save hj fire-arms, with the exception of nets 
for wUd aucks and pahnipedes generally. The report also proposes 
the prohibition of bird-nesting, ^ and destruction of eggs ana the 
young birds." 

We append an extract from another source, in reference to rooks 
Tenus grubs : — 

" The grubs of the tipula &mily are amongst the most destruc- 
tive enemies the gardener and farmer have to contend against 
Their eggs are deposited in the soil As the grubs are hatched they 
commence an active attack on the roots of most plants. The per- 
fect insect appears in August, and is well known in Scotland as 
Daddy Longlegs— in England as Gaflfer Longlegs, Tom Taylor, or 
Tommy Longlegs. Their operation, being carried on underground, 
enables tiiem to elude the vmlance of man, but the instinct of the 
rook is a match for them. It has been calculated that a family of 
rooks will consume 3,847 grubs per day. Supposing the consump- 
tion to be continued throughout the year, it would amoimt to 
1,404,156 ; and supposing a single grub to destroy as many plants 
• of wheat or other crop as might grow upon a space of nine mches 
sqtuire, a family of rooks would preserve from destruction more 
than two acres of com. If we extend our ideas further, and sup- 
pose all these grubs to live and propagate their species, it is more 
than probable that if this one species of bird alone were extinct, 
the labour of the husbandman would be nearly, if not altogether 
in vain. Man therefore, should be aware how he disturbs the bal- 
ance of power maintained throughout the whole animal kingdom." 

The power of reproduction in insects is often truly astonishing, 
and their destructive influence on cultivated crops, and sometimes 
even on the trees of the wild forest is equally remarkable, as our 
fanners of late years in particular, are but too well acquainted. 
The study of the formation, changes and habits of these littie crea- 
tures is exceedingly interesting, and is pregnant with valuable 
wactical results. A correspondent in a recent nmnber of the Ohio 
gamier, speaking of the increase of insects, says : 

'* It is a well-known fact in natural history, that there is such a 
thing as alternate generation ; and it is an equidly well-known fact 
to entomologists, that there are viriparous and oviparious genera- 
tions of the same insect, during the same year. May not the first 
generation of the army worm be ovipurous, and the succeeding 
generation be viviparous, as in the following case of aphides. aS 
the aphides, it has been well ancertained, wluch appear in the spring 
are exclusively females, no males being found till tne autumn ; and 
these females are endowered with a fecundity almost incredible. M^ 
Latreille says that one female during the summer months, will pro- 
duce about twenty-five a day, and M. Reaumur calculated that one 
aphis may be the progenitor of 5,904,900,000 descendants. It is 
not necessary for tne young female aphides produced during the 
summer to pair with a male, which, indeed, would be impossible, as 
no males are then to be found ; yet these females go on producing 
each their twenty-five a day of living young ones, all of which be- 
come, in a short time, as fertile as their parent The following cal- 
culation of the fecundity of a species of aphides, from Prof. Owen's 



lectures on " Comparative anatomv," will offer some explanation of 
tiie extraordinary numbers in whidi these creatures sometimes occur. 
Tbe ofhis lanigera produces each year ten viviparous broods, and 
one which is oviparous, and each 100 individuals. 



Generations 
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— Canadian AgricuUuTaligt, 



Aphis produces^ 

100 

10,000 

1,000,000 

100,000,000 

10,000,000,000 

L000,000,000,000 

100,000,000,000,000 

10,000,000,000,000,000 

1,000,000,000,000,000,000 



8. THE FIRST ROBIN OF SPRINO. 
Hail, singing symbol of the Spring, 

With all thy flowery trafai ; 
To every valley of our land 

We welcome thee again. 

Oome to the pine and msple tree, 

To groves of willow come; 
The bads are weaiy waiting thee 

To woo them into bloom. 



Here is your veiy same sung 

Built ID the aneleDt bam, 
Made soft with feathers htm your breast^ 

And downy shreds of yam. 

Then fill the littie nest with lovei 

And all its wants relieve, 
Among the twilight tinted grove 

Slow waving in the eve. 

Fresh greenness, foil of frsgrant flowers, 

Shall glorify the ghuls^ 
And fmits abundantly will bless 

Thy sweet domestic trade. 

Whta wintry tempests from the sky 
Frowned on onr landicape koe. 

We longed to see thy form flit by. 
As in the summer gone. 

We long to see the oriole, 

The robin sod the jay, 
Fly through the firmament, and oheer 

Our UJboT all the day. 

And through remembrsnoe of past mirth 

May with thy song return. 
So many joys with thee have birth, 

Rsmembranee shall not mourn. 

Then welcome, symbol sweet of Spring, 

With sll thy sunny train; 
To every valley of onr land 

We welcome thee again. 



4. A GANNET IN CANADA. 
A strange bird, obtained by Mr. Alfred Dulmage, in the towiH 
ship of Oshawa, was lately forwarded to Toronto as a contribution to 
the University Museum. Professor Hincks has pronounced it a 
Gannet or Solan Goose, which, though known to frequent the 
Labrador coast, is a very rare wanderer so far inknd as the shores of 
Ontario. There was no previous specimen of it in the University 
collection. 



6. THE COTTON PLANT. 
Cotton is an annual plant. Early in March the seed ia sown in 
rows like com ; in the spring months it requires a warm sun. The 
blossoms, which begin fo appear the last of June, resemble those of 
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the hollyliook. It crowB in the form of a bnah, with an aTerage heif^ht 
of four and a half, and on rich bottom lands, sometimeB reachmg 
eight feet. The picking of this staple of the South is more tedious 
tiian its cultiyation. Commencing the first of September, it usually 
eontinues till New Tear's. A oonmion hand will pick daUy about 
sixty pounds of dear cotton, and when the crop Ib heavy a group of 
hftnds are often to be seen picking on one side of the field, and oth- 
ers ploughing for a new crop on &e other side. Among the large 
planters it is not unfrequent to see a single field of five hundred 
acres. Cotton exhausts the soil more thui com or trraiu. About 
three hundred thousand bales are annually raised in the middle por- 
tion, and three hundred and eighty thousand in the whole State. The 
avenge weight of a bale is nearly five hundred pounds, and the 
average price at the plantation is about ten cents per poimd. A 
planter wi&iorty hands will raise about two hundred bales annually, 
which at the above stated price amounts to ten thousand dollars — 
a very handsome yearly income. The cotton growers with a judicious 
uae of their profits, would become a very w^thy community. 



6. THE COTTON PLANT IN INDIA 
It is said that in India the cotton plant is blooming over tens of 
thofosands of acres of lands formerly abandoned ; mmberiy planta- 
tions in the northwest creep up the mountain sides as in Lombardy, 
and grain is springing uf^ in immeasurable quantities. 



II. H^sjrm 011 ^mriirxt ifAtutt. 



L PAPER MANUFACTURES IN JAPAN. 
Speaking of the Japanese, a writer in Blackwood^ s Magazine says : 
''It was wonderful to see the thousand useful as well as ornamental 
purposes to which paper was applied in the hands of these indus- 
trious and tasteful people. Our paper-machie manufacturers^ as well 
as the continental ones, shoidd go to Yeddo to learn what can t>e done 
with paper. We saw it made into material so closely resegibling 
Russian and Morocco leather and pigskin, that it was very difficult to 
detect the difference. With the aid of lacker, varnish, and skilful 
painting, paper made excellent trunks^ tobacco bag& cigar cases, 
saddles, t^escope cases, the frames of microscopes, and we even saw 
and used excellent waterproof coats made of simple paper, which did 
keep out the rain^ and were as supple as the best mackintosh. The 
Japanese use neitner silk nor cotton handkerchiefs, towels or dusters ; 
paper in their hand serves as 4n excellent substitute. It is soft, thin, 
tough, of a pale yellow color, very plentiful and very cheap. The 
inner walls of many a Japanese apartment are formed of paper, beinff 
nothing more than painted screens. Their windows are covered with 
a fine translucent description of the same material It enters largely 
into the manufacture of nearly everything in a Japanese household, 
and we saw what seemed balls of twine, which were nothing but long 
shreds of paper rolled up. If a shopkeeper had a parcel to tie up, 
he would take a strip of paper, roll it quickly between his hand& and 
use it for the purpose, and it was quite as strong as tiie ordmaiy 
string used at home. In short, without paper all Japan would come 
to a dead lock; and, indeed, lest by the arbitary exercise of his au- 
ihaaty a tyrannical husband should stop his wife's paper, the sage 
Japanese mother-in-law invariably stipulates in the marriage settle- 
ment that the bride is to have allowed to her a certain quantity of 
paper.'' 



without any current expense whatever, except the trifling one of 
keeping the apparatus in order. 

The tide, as it sweeps through Hell Gate four times in the twenty- 
four hours, probably exerts sufficient power to turn enough mag 
neto -electric machines to decompose water and furnish hydrogen for 
all the mechanical and domestic purposes for which fuel and light 
are required in this city ! 

Here is an opeuing for a discovery which will be eminent among 
the marvels even of this wonderful ajp^e. In place of the enormous 
expenditure at present incurred for fuel and gas. our sieam engines 
may be driven, and our^wellings may be warmed and lighted by the 
perpetual aud undiminiBhing power of gravitation. — Seientijie Amer. 

a POISON IN CARDS, CANDLES, AND TOYS. 

The habitual employment of a most violent and subtle poison in 
the daily affairs of liTe ifl a matter of vital importance to every per- 
son in the kingdom. A few weeks ago we took occasion to warn 
our readers against the dangers which they were most likely to en- 
counter from the use of a popular tint of green for decorating their 
walls. We propose now to c^ attention to the other guises under which 
this insidious poison lurks. The green color of arsenite of copper, 
which acts as a snare, tempting the eye and throwing even the wary 
off the guard by its brilliancy, is so beautiful that it is scarcely to be 
wondered in these days of outward refinement, in which nothing^ill 
sell which has not an attractive exterior, that this lovely but fatal 
pigment should be largely employed by ignorant or unprincipled 
manufacturers. Green is so favourite a colour that we need scarcely 
move from our desk to find an iUmtration for these remarks. Let 
us submit t<> our ammoniacal test this delicately-colored u>ple green 
card of invitation to an aristocratic converMziofit, As if conscious 
of its guilt it turns pale, and bleaches at the first touch of the alkaline 
liquid, and the tell-tale asure tint of the ammonia discloses arsenite 
of copper as plainly as tests can speak ; while, if an affirmation is 
wanted, Reinsch's test will precipitate before our eyes the identical 
arsenite employed. An envelope covered internally with an opaque 
green glaze is next tried, and after the abundant indications of 
arsenic which that affords, there is no wonder that persons have 
complained of their tongues breaking out in sores after having 
sealed up many of these tuUiesive envelopes. Suspicion next falls on 
a green taper used for sealins letters ; this, upon the question being 
properly applied, confesses that it also contains arsenic, and reveals 
the cause of the unpleasant garlic odour always perceptible when 
lighted, and to which numerous headaches had been referred. The 
same strong odour of garlic was, a few years ago, constantly per- 
ceived when some kinds of mould candles were burned ; it proceeds 
from the presence of an oxide of arsenic diffused throughout the 
atmosphere. This body was formerly used to enhance the beauty 
of and remove the crystalline appearance from the wax, but now 
improved chemical means have rendered its employment unnecessary. 
But glased envelopes, enammeled invitation cards, and wax tapers 
are not actual necessaries of life ; can we say the same for the next 
thing upon which the eye falls — a baby's toy ? Purchased at the 
well-known Lowther Arcade, and selected from thousands of similar 
articles, what parent would hesitate to place so attractive or gaily 
coloured a toy mto a child's hand ? They will, however, pause when 
we tell them that every s(^uare inch of that pretty green Noah's 
Ark has enough arsenic on it to kill a strong man, and so carelessly 
laid on that when snatched from a child's mouth (for what baby 
does not instantly begin sucking a new toy X) its lips are quitegreen 
from the pigment rubbed off it. — London Record. 



% HEATING AND LIGHTING CITIES BY THE POWER 

OF THB TIDB8. 

Sir Humphrey Davy onoe remarke^ that people need have no 
anxiety in regard to the exhaustion of the coal mines, for long before 
that was effected, some cheap mode would be discovered of decom- 
poong water, and this woidd furnish an unlimited supply of fuel 
This prDpheOT is already accomplished. If all the coal mines in the 
world should spontaneously take fire and bum up, it is now in the 
power of science and art to extract boundless quantities of heat and 
nght from the rivers and seas. By magneto-electric machines water 
mav be decomposed without any expenmture except that of mechan- 
ical power, and some recent improvements in these machines, by 
which their power of decomposition has been greatly increased, have 
sucRgested this article. 

u a recent number we pointed out the superiority of hydrogen 
over all other substances for heating purposes, and on page 280, voL 3, 
18 an illustration of the apparatus by which the gas is produced for 
the purpose of lighting the city of Narbonne. j^ hydrogen can be 
ebtamed in unlimited quantities merely by mechanical power, we 
have only to make suitable arrangements to avail ourselves of the 
grast meea of nature in order to get all the fuel and light we want, 



III. W.»V^ o» PJUjiiUsd M^fAmt mA 4$i«Kr»irftD« 



1. THE GRAND SURVEY OF BRITISH AMERICA. 

THB ORBOOV BOUKDABT LIKE DKFIKSD. 

A number of the non-commissioned officers and men of the Royal 
Engineers who left England some years since, for the purpose of 
making a complete survey of the British Territories in Western 
North America, have returned to England. They arrived at head 
quarters, Chatham, a short time since. 

The chief duties in which the detachment of Royal Engineers 
were engaged was in tracing the boundary of the Orcjgon Territory, 
and in laying down the boundary line between Fnueer river and 
the extreme termination of British territory in Central North 
America. The labor required ou the part of the RoyiJ Engi- 
neers engaged in the undertaking was severe and exhausting, 
as the boundary had often to be carried across dense forestSy 
in which the party of surveyors were literally compelled to hew 
tiieir way. The men employed received a hu^ scale of working 
pay, in addition to their regimental pay. The remainder of the 
offioen and men of the expedition will ahortly arrive in ""^f^***^. 
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2. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF KOVA SCOTIA. 

With reference to this surTey, we find the following in the report 
of the proceedings of the Legiedative Council in our sister Province : 
— *' Hou. Sol. General, by command, laid before the House a letter 
from Hon. Provincial Secretary to Mr. Dawson, Montreal, dated 
30th July, 1861, making inquiries as to the person to make a geologi- 
cal and mineralogical survey of the Province, the time such a survey 
should occu)iy, and the cost ; also Dr. Dawson's reply, dated 3rd 
September, 1861, recommending Sir William Edward Loffan ; also 
the following communication from Sir William Edward Logan, 
dated Montreal, August 30th, 1861:— 

'^ My Dear Sir, — I do not think it would be safe to state the sum 
that it would probably cost, to make a general geological examina- 
tion of Nova Scotia at less than £1,000 per annum, continued for 
five years. The examination would be such a one, as would give a 
fair idea of the mineral resources and physical structure of the 
country, and might, at a subsequent period, be carried into further 
detail, if it were required. A portion of the amount and time 
would be devoted to the working up and publishing the results.} 

" I am, <feo., W. E. LooAK. 
** Dr. DawHon, McGill College, Montreal." 

** [Dr. Dawson says that the above statement of Sir W. E. Lofi^ 
supposes the employment of two field geologists, and that he (Dr. I>.) 
wotfld be happy to undertake, in connection with Sir W. E. Logan's 
arrangements, the determination and description of the fossil plants 
and land animals of the carboniferous rocks, to which he has for 
some time specially devoted his attention, and in the preparation of 
a complete account of which, as far as known, he had already made 
some progress. This, Dr. Dawson states, he would be prepared to 
do free of expense to the Province. Dr. Dawson also observes that 
the estii^iHte of expense is intended to include the detailed working 
up of the paleontology and economic geology and mineralogy of the 
Pi*ovmce, and the final publication of the whole with suitable illus- 
trations. ] 

*^ Hon Sol. General thought that the proposed survey was one of 
the most valuable objects that could be accomplished. 

'^ Hou. Mr. Dickey concurred with the last speaker." 



3. GEOLOGr OP NOVA SCOTIA. 

The St. John (N. B. ) Colonial JSmpire says, that Nova Scotia has 
secured the services of Sir W. E. Lc^^an, to superintend its geologi- 
cal survey, and hopes the New Brunswick Government will also 
employ him. It would be a great benefit to have the surveys of the 
three provinces carried out upon a uniform plan. The Nova Scotia 
ffold which was lately exhibited at Dalhouaie College, and intended 
for the International Exhibition of 1862, was sent to England by 
the Europa. It consists of two boxes, containing bars of gold, 
gold dust, and gold bearing (quartz, and its value is $6,297. The 
gold of Nova Scotia appears chiefly to exist in certain parallel Hues, 
which probably extend in some instances almost the entire length 
of the Province, or to the distance of 200 miles in the direction of 
the strata. 



4. DISCOVERER OF FRAZER RIVER IN CANADA. 

Mr. John A. Frazer, of Belleville, writes a very interesting letter 
to the Intelligencer of that town, in which he mentions the fact that 
his father, now an aged man of 86 years, residing near Cornwall, 
while in the service of the North-west Company, was the discoverer 
of the great river of British Columbia, and named it after himself : 

'* In the year I7d2, at the age of 16, my father became an articled 
clerk to the North-west Fur Trading Company, which had its head- 
quarters at Montreal. In the year following he was sent to Lake 
Arthabasca, which was then the principal trading post of the Com- 
pany west of Grand Portage. In 1802 he became a partner, and in 
1805 he came down from Fort Arthabasca to Fort William, and was 
then nominated to cross the Rockv Mountains — ^to extend outposts, 
and form trading coDuections with the Indians. In August, 1805, 
he left Fort William, and reached the foot of the Mountains ; his 
route lay through the Lake of the Woods, Lake Winnipeg, up the 
Saskatchewan for a short distance, past Cumberland House on the 
Saskatchewan, then up English River as far as Isle la Croix, then 
Up Buffalo Lake^ then over Portage la Cache in the Arthabasca 
River and Lake to Fort Arthabasca^ which was the rendezvous of 
that department — ^then up Peace River to the foot of the mountains 
to a place which he named the Rocky Mountain Portage, where he 
left two clerks (named James McDougall and Archibald McGillivray) 
and 12 men. 

'^ He thence continued his route with six men to the summit of 
the mountains, and reached a small lake of about 12 superficial miles 
in extent^ which discharges down both aides of the mountain, and is 
efther the source or a tnbutaiy to the Peace River^ and is situate in 



about latitude 55?. At this lake, which he afterwards called Mac- 
Leod's Lake (out of compliment to one of the north-west partnorsX 
he left three men to form acquaintance with the Indians, and in 
November he returned with his remaining three to the portage at 
the foot of the mountains, where he had left the fourteen. At this 
portage he passed the iv inter of 1805-'6. In the month of May, 
1806, he sent two canoes loaded with furs to Arthabasca, with a 
report of his proceedings, and went again up the mountain with 
six men and a clerk named John Stewart, reached McLeod's Lake 
by a devious course to the South, lu this course he touched Frazer 
River — which takes its name from him — ^but which he then sumK)sed 
to be the Columbia. He went up a tributary of the Frazer River, 
and called it Stewart's River. Doubis now arose in his mind as to 
the "Frazer" — which he called the "great'' river — being the 
Columbia. About 120 miles up the Stewart's River he built a houa^ 
and called the place New Caledonia. Here he left Mr. Stewart and 
two men, and crossed westerly into the open country, and built 
another house near a lake, which he called Frazer Lake. He was 
now with four men, in the midst of Indians who had never before 
seen or heard of the " pale-face." 

" From this lake my father returned and passed the winter with 
Mr. Stewart. In the early part of 1807 he sent dispatches, with 
what furs had been collected, to Arthabasca, and asked for aa 
increased force of clerks and goods. In the fall of 1807 he received 
two canoes loaded with goods, and two deAs, namued Julius Ques- 
nel and Hugh Ferres (the former was afterwards an M.P. for 
Montreal). These gentlemen brought dispatches from the Company, 
recommending my father to trace with all possible speed the 
"great" River to the sea — they being apprehensive that the Ameri- 
cans would get ahead of the British in that quarter, particularly as 
in the previous year (1806) Captains Lewis and Clarke had gone 
down the Columbia, and were extending American authority along 
the western coast of America ; and Astor, on the part of the Amer- 
icans also, was looking anxiously towards that section. The Company, 
therefore, urged my father to spare no expense in achieving the 
object of their desires. 

** In the summer of 1807 my father built another trading house 
on th« Frazer River, in lat. 54 ^. In May, 1808, he started from 
Stewart's Lake with four canoes and sixteen men, exclusive of Messrs. 
Stewart and Quesnel, leaving Ferres and two men in charge of a 
post at the mouth of the Stewart River — ^reached the ocean early 
in July^ and remained but a short time there, on account of the 
hostilities of the Indians. From the time he left Ferres until he 
arrived at the sea, he met numerous and large bodies of Indians, 
speaking several different languages. They assembled to see the 
wonderful *' pale faces" that were come amongst them. An idea 
may be formed how they regarded white men from the fact that 
when hundreds of them were congregated together, at the distance 
of a single rifie they would fall on their faces on the ground, so great 
was their astonishment. 

'* This sketch will apprize you of three facts : — First, that the 
Frazer River takes its name from my father,- now an aged man of 
86 years. Second, that he gave the name of New Caledonia to the 
country through which it flows. Third, that his exertions and enter- 
prise in all probability secured to the British Crown what prondses 
to be a province surpassing in every element of national greatness 
even our own Canada, the '^ brightest jewel " in the British Crown. 



5. A PRIMITIVE EUPOPEAN STATE. 
Andorre is a little state still holding the independence it derived 
from Charlenuigne, too poor in modem times to provoke annexation^ 
yet too hardy to nave been subdued by its mediieval neighbours, 
firm and free amid every external change ; with a constitution older 
by four centuries than Magna Charta, yet still subsiBting, almost 
unaltered, six centuries after Magna Charta had become the basis of 
our laws; where even Mettemich would have been deemed a revolu- 
tionist, and. Ricardo have been certainly denounced as an impostor ; 
the last people in Europe to profit by the intelligence which Chnsti- 
anity carries in its train, yet -among the first champions in Christen- 
dom against the Moorish power ; a people with whom the peaceful 
spirit of Arcadia breathes amid the military laws of Lycurgus, a 
race of shepherds and farmers all trained to arms, with a histcny 
unknown to Europe, though it nevertheless cherishes the memory m 
its Morgartens and its Tells ; a state more ignorant of the arts than 
the Yalais, yet not less jealous of spiritual encroachment than 
Geneva ; its valleys among the most fertile even of the south, yet 
approached only over mountains snow-clad in mid-autumn ; a peo- 
ple whose Doges are peasants and whose Rothschilds are pedlars ; 
possessing the choicest Latin manuscripts of the nintii centtuy, yet 
disdaining the innovati(»i of a printing-press even in the nineteenth ; 
a republic without a road, without a navigable stream, and neariy 
without a house ; where railway and telegraphs would be eliMsd 
only with the griffin and the genius which the valour of its ances- 
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tors had driven out — Buch, in few words, are the salient character- 
istics of the little people of whom we write. Andorre is a republic 
isolated by mountsuns on every frontier, included neither in France 
nor in iSpain, but intervening between the two countries, and (so far 
SB their frontier and Government are concerned) much more ancient 
than either. It lies between the Pyrenees of Ajri^ge and the Pyre- 
nees of Catalonia, The republic consists chiefly of three valleys, 
one of which runs parallel with, and the two others transversely to, 
the ^reski ridge of mountains that connect the Atlantic with the 
Mediten-aneau shore. The Andorrian magnates are but patriarchal 
peasants, possessed of flocks, of herds, of lands in the valleys and 
on the mountain sides, occasionally of forges of iron ; but dressed 
iiidistinguishable from their humblest depeiKlants, often labouring 
with them in the field, and nearly as thrifty in their domestic eco- 
nomy. The present Syndic, in his rural life, will serve as a fair 
e:gamp]6 of the ruling class. He was lately seen again by au English 
traveller, who revisited Andorre in search of bears and wolves and 
mountain scenery, and primitive antiquity in modem days. The 
head of tliis venerable State was found at Canillo, his country seat ; 
his threshold entered through a yard, his portals guarded, not by a 
gendarme,, but by an enormous hog, his dwelling itself the first 
essay, it might be thought, of Europe in domestic architecture, its 
ground-floor a storehouse for firewood, its floor above devoted to 
the provident art of drying fruit of the earth for winter use, its 
kitchen (in which dinner was both cooked and served) so contrived 
that guests and viands were smoke-dried with just equality, its cabi- 
net of state a balcony overlooking the glen below. The Syndic 
himself — Don Gil Areny by name — ^with all his plaiimess and sim- 
plicity, possessed something of what Lord Carlisle would call " very 
distinguished manners." There was a calmness and dignity about 
him not uulike the manner of the Turk, which is often referred to a 
long habit of national independence. He could read Latin in print 
and manusofipt, and he was acquainted witii the intricate contrac- 
tions of the dinerent periods over which the public charters ex- 
tended. He could also talk French, though with a strong Catalonian 
ascent, which suunded every final voweL But of things external to 
the republic his knowledge was assuredly not extensive. He was 
oonversant enough with politics and events, to inquire whether the 
Russian War was yet concluded, and whether China was an English 
colony. He knew not that we were a sea-girt isle, nor that we pos- 
sessed othe& ships tlian those petty merphai^t vessels which trsuied 
with Barcelona. He was equally curious and infoi-med touching 
our literary institutions. He knew that our sovereign was by title 
Empress, and that we possessed great landowners like those of 
Andorre. Bxit of an Indian Empire or a free Parliament he had 
never heard ; nor had Lords and Commons made themselves known 
between those ridges of the Pyrenees. But one English name 
vaguely dwelt in proud individuality in Andorre, and on that name 
the whole interest of the republican functionary was fixed. *' Je 
n'ai jamais entendii," he demanded at length, **ni de votre chambre 
des pairs, ni de votre chambre des d^putSs : mais qui est ce grand 
honrme Pal — nifer — ston ?" Here was certainly triumph of indivi- 
dual over collective and even traditionary fame. The name of Lord 
Palmerston had been heard by the chief of an independent govern- 
ment to whom the two most illustrious assemblies of Europe were 
unknomi. — Edinhur(fh Revuv). 
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IV. ^^apew muting U inttwjuju. 



1. RAIiiROADS IN CANADA, 

Persons who are fond of dwelling on the dark-side of a subject ; 
wboee writings, speeches, and conversations ace etatnently oalonla- 
tflkd to make one miserable, have never done lamenting the existence 
of the public debt ; but they ne\x»r by any chance drop a hint that 
W0 biyre something equally substantial and indi8|>ensable to shew 
f 01* our money. We have over 1|000 miles of interior nimgation to 
impcove. Costly canals had tu be dug, harbors to be construoted, 
lakes U> be deepened, lighthouses to be bu^lt, rivore to be straight- 
eftfid, and rapids so formidable that they seemed to. defy nftvigation, 
to be rendered harmless. All this had to be done upon water, 
ifpon land, common roads had t<i be made, and bridges to be con- 
structed over an infinity of rivers, creel^ and streams. For the 
convenience of the lumbering trade, which employs some 25,000 
men, booms and slides had to be constructed. In respect to rail- 
roads, too, we have done more than any other country of equal 
population. Canada has more railroads than Ireland, with its 
6^000,000 or 7,000,000 inhabitants ; it has more than Scotland, with 
aU its enterprise and capital, and iron and manufactures ; more than 
any one of the New England States, which were settled a century 
aqd a half before Upper Canada, though these States are not want- 
ing in enterprise or wealth ; more than, the three Atlantic states of 
Ifi^w Jersey, Delaware, aUd Maryland. 



Besides the railroads within the Province, others beyond the 
opposite Samia, to Detroit ; and the Great Western has aided the 
Detroit and Milwaukee line by a loan. Nearly every one of these 
roads has received government assistance, either directly or indi- 
rectly. The Grand Trunk, the Great Western and the Northern 
have been directl|r aided by government loans ; and the Buffalo 
and Lake Huron, the London and Port Stanley, the Erie and On • 
tario, t^e Cobourg and Peterboro' ; and the Port Hope and Lindsay 
have all been aided by loan raised on the credit of the Consolidated 
frontier have been built and aided by Companies organized in 
Canada. The Grand Trunk Company has built 69 miles of an ex- 
tension, within the State of Michigan, from the river Ste. Claire, 
Municipal Loan Fund. — Leader, 

The following is a list of railroads in Canada, chiefly compiled from 
the late Bailway Report of Samuel Keefer, Esq. : — 

MILBS. 

The Grand Trunk (in Canada) 873 

The Great Western, and Branches 346 

The Buffalo and Lake Huron 162 

TheNorthem 96 

The Montreal and Champlain (in Canada) 82 

The Port Hope, Lindsay, and Beaverton 60 

ThePrescott and Ottawa 64 

The Brockville and Ottawa 63 

The Cobourg and Peterboro' 28 

The Welland 26 

The London and Port Stanley 24 

The Erie and Ontario 17 

The Grenville and Carrillon 13 

The St. Lawrence and Industrie 12 

The Stanstead, Shefford, and Chambly 45 

Ariihabaska and Three Rivers Railway 35 

Continuations of Canadian Railways in the U. S. ... 227 

Total miles of railway actually open 2,160 



2. BAILROADS IN CANADA IN 1858 AND 1862. 
At the end of 1868, there were in Canada 1614 miles of railway. 
Since then, 249 miles were completed in 1869, and 29 miles in 1860 ; 
so that on the 1st January, 1861, there were 1881 miles of railway, 
and on the 1st of January, 1862, 1933 miles of railway in operation 
in Canada, under sixteen different corporations. To these ought 
perhaps to be added 227 miles worked in the United States by the 
Canadian companies, viz. , from Port Sarnia and Detroit, 69 miles ; 
and from the Canada boundary to Portland, 168.— Total, 2160 miles. 



3. RAILWAY EXPLORATION IN THE LOWER 
PROVINCES. 

The exploration for the continuation of the St. Andrew's Road 
to the Canadian frontier, and for a connection with the Grand 
Trunk at River du Loup, of which we have already spoken, has ad- 
vanoed so far that we are enabled to announce that a satisfactory 
line has been found throughout the greater portion of the whole 
distance from the Murquart to the St. Lawrence. The point at 
which the greatest difficulty was anticipated and about which serious 
doubts were first entertained, was, of course, the crossing the height 
of land separating the valley of the St. Lawrence from that of the 
St. John. Of this obstinicticm Major Robinson thus speaks in his 
celebrated report : 

" The fifth and last obstacle to be overcome, and which cannot be 
avoided by toy of the routes, is the mountain range running along 
the whole course of the River St. Lawrence in a very irregular line, 
but at an average distance off from it of about twenty miles. It 
occupies with its spurs and branches a large portion of the space be- 
tween the St. Lawrence and the Restigouche rivers. The rocks 
and strata composing the range are of the same character and kind 
as the Tobique range. The tops of the mountains are as elevated 
in the one range as in the other. 

'* The exploring parties failed in finding a line through this range 
to join on to the direct line through New Brunswick, but succeeded 
in carrying on the Eastern or Bay Chaleurs route, owing to the for- 
tunate intervention of the valley of Matapediac River. 

'' The line which was tried and failed, was across from the Trois 
Pistoles River by the head of Green River, and down the Pseudy, 
or some of the streams in that part running into the Restigouche 
River. A favourable line from the Trois Pistoles was ascertained 
alon^ the Eagle Lake and Torcadi River, as far as the Rimouski, 
and it is prob&ble that, by ascending this river, and descending the 
Kedgwick River, this line, route No. 4, could be completed 

*' But it IB not |>robable that it could compete in favourabde grader 
witli the Matop 
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This ''direct line" of which Major Eobinaon speaks above is 
described amongst the other four routes in the commencement of his 
report. 

*' Commencing at the harbor of WhitehaTdn, near Canso, at the 
north eastern extremity of Nova Scotia, thence along the Atlantic 
ooast to County Harbor and valley of the Biver Ste. Ma^, thence 
by or near to Pictou and along the northern shore'to Bay v erte. 

From Bay Verte to or near the Bend of Petticodiac, thence 
across to Boistown, and northerly to the Bestigouche River, crossing 
it several miles to the east of the Grand Falls. 

*' From thence by the most direct and practical course to the 
Trois Pistoles Biver and along the right bank of the Si Lawrence 
to Quebec," 

Of course with anything but the New Brunswick portion of this 
route we have now nothing to do. Since Major Bobmson wrote his 
report, the Slst of August, 1848, Nova Scotia has commenced her 
Bailway lines and is far advanced with them. So far the question 
of route is decided. We have to deal only with New Brunswick ; 
and in New Brunswick there are at this day probably but two routes 
which will be considered. 

One is the North Shore route, as described by Major Bobinson, 
as follows : ** From Bay Verte to Shediac, thence by a north wes- 
terly course, crossing the Bivers Bichibucto and Miramichi above 
the flow of the tide, so as not to interfere with the navigation. 
Then by the Northwestern Miramichi to Bathurst, on the Bay Cha- 
leurs, flJong the coast of this Bay to the Bestigouche Biver, and by 
it and by the Valley of the Matapediac to the St. Lawrence, and by 
the right bank of the St. Lawrence to Quebec." 

The other route would be to take advantage of the roads already 
built, connecting the St. John and Shediac Boad with the St. An- 
di'ews and Woodstock road, carrying the latter to the East bank of 
the Biver St. John, and continuing it on to the Biviere du Loup. 

By the North Shore route Major Bobinson finds a gap through 
the mountain range between us and the St. Lawrence ; l^ the 
'* direct Hue," he finds none, and of course this applies to the route 
which we have indicated up the valley of the St.^ John. We need 
scarcely say that the obsti'uction has always been urged strongly 
against the Western route. 

That argument is now removed. We are informed on excellent 
authority that Mr. Bubridge, who had diarge of the exploration on 
the part of the Grand Trunk, has completed it, and returned home 
to report his success. 

The route pointed out to us as that found feasible is by the east 
side of Lake Temiscouta, thence by the Tuladi lakes, and the stream 
on which they lie, and thence by a branch of the Trois Pistoles into 
the valley of that stream, and thence to the St. Lawrence. 

That this project of carrying the continuation of the St. Andrews 
road across tiie river and forward on its East banks and the discovery 
of the line above described, puts a thoroughly new face on the ques- 
tion of the route of the International line, and places the St. An- 
drews road before the country in an entirely new character, we 
shall, we think, be able to shew in future articles. — Woodstock, 
N. B. Journal, Dee. 12. 



4. HISTOBICAL SKETCH OF THE HALIFAX AND 
QUEBEC BAILWAY. 

In 1838, on the establishment of Transatlantic Steam Navigation, 
Lord Melbourne's administration directed Lord Durham to report 
upon the best mode of opening up a communication between Hali- 
fax and Quebec. 

In 1839, Lord Durham, in his Beport on British North America, 
strongly urged the construction of a railway. 

In 1843, a survey for a military road was made at the instance of 
the Home Government, but afterwards abandoned in favour of a 
railway. 

In 1846, the Bight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
organised a survey for a railway by Boyal Eneineers. 

In 1848 that si^rvey was completed ; and the Beport thereon, by 
Major Bobinson and Captain Henderson, was presented to Parlia- 
ment in February, 1849. 

Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, contributed £30,000 
to expenses of that siurvey. 

In 1861, Lord John BusseU's administration, through Lord Grey, 
the Colonial Minister, in a despatch to the Governor General of 
British North America, dated the 14th of Mardi of that year, 
pledged the Imperial guarantee, or to advance the money from the 
British Treasiuy, on an estimate that the line would cost £6,000,000 
sterling. 

In 1862 that pledge was renewed by Lord Derby's administration, 
but fell into abeyance on a question of route ; but the pledge has 
never been withdrawn. 

Canada has since that time made 2,000 miles of railway westward 



from Quebec, and also 114 miles of the line from Quebec towards 
Halifax ; New Brunswick has also made 110 miles of the line ex- 
tending from Shediac to St. John ; and Nova Scotia has made 60 
miles of the line extending from Halifax to Truro, and a branch 
line to Windsor of 38 miles. 

The length of line remaining to be constructed is 350 miles, and 
which can be fully completed and equipped for £3,000,000 sterling. 

In the autumn of 1868, Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia, made joint application to the Imperial Government, express- 
ing their inability to complete the undeiiaking without Imperial aid. 

Canada, New Brunswick, antl Nova Scotia have granted to Her 
Majesty £60,000 per annum, and all the ungranted lands within ten 
miles on either side of the line, and a free right of way through all 
private property, providing Her Majesty's Government wil^ by 
themselves, or Uirough the instrumentiJily of a private Company, 
complete the railway. 

Her Majesty's Government are asked to give £60,000 per anuTim 
for the carriage of the mails, military stores, and troops between 
Halifax and Quebec, and with that and the provincial grant guaran- 
teed for a series of years, by the Imperial Government, the neces- 
sary capital can be raised to camplete the railway. 

Against the foregoing sum of £60,000, the Governments of 
Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, estimate a saving to 
the Imperial Treasury of £70,000 per anntun, exclusive of the 
great saving the railway would effect in the Imperial Militaiy ex> 
penditure, which amounts at present to about £420,000 a year. 

Upwards of £20,000,000 of British capital, invested in Canadian 
railways, is in great jeopardy, owing to the want of access to and 
from the Atlantic through British "[j^rritory. 

The Grand Trunk Bailway was constructed on the distinct aasor- 
ance that the line would be continued through New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia to the Atlantic by the Imperial and Provincial Govern- 
ments. 

Canada during last Session, and New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
have, during the present session of their several Parliaments, 
unanimouslv passed joint addresses to Her Majesty from both 
branches of their several Legislatures, asking for suga aid as wil 
secure the immediate construction of this railway. — Mr. Nelson's 
BepoH, July, 1861. 



6. INTBBESTING BAILWAY STATISTIOS. 

The following curious calculations, showine the importance of 
railways as an aid to agriculture, are extracted from a recent Ameri- 
can lecture : — 

Bailroads as aids to AGaicuLTUBB. — From a copy of an ad- 
dress on this subject we give a most interesting extract : — "In this 
connection, the means of transportation enjoyed in our day are 
worthy of remark. The improved sailing vessds, the steamer, and 
even the common waggon, are each and c3l superior to any machine 
known before the present century. Their importance in the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth is so great, that an adequate 
statement would seem fabulous. But I can only mention particu- 
lars of one branch of our transporting machineiy — ^the railroads, 
which are now become to the internal industry and commerce of the 
country and agency of incalculable value. 

" Six years ago, in addressing the people of a portion of this 
State on the advantages and growth of railroads, it seemed extraTa- 
gance when I predicted that thirty thousand miles of railroad would 
be made in the United States by 1860 ; yet railroad authorities now 
say that the prediction is already history. A late publication, the 
Rairoad Record, gives the Hgnros of our present establishment as 
follows : — 

Whole length of railroads— miles 30,000 

Fueloonsumedyearly— as woodin cords 3,000,000 

Persons employed of all grades — ^number 80,000 

Locomotives — ^number 6,000 

Passenger cars — ^number 5,000 

Freight cars^number 80,000 

Aggregate cost of railroads $1,175,000,000 

Gross annual revenue $ 120,000,000 

For labour and materials alone, the annual outlays of these roads 
are told by millions. Eighty thousand employees, at an average of 
only one dollar a day each, take twenty-live millions a year in wages. 
These employees may be tiftken to represent each ^ familv of four 
persons ; giving some three hundred and twenty thousand persons 
dependent on the railroads for subsistence — one-tenth as many peo- 
ple as all the colonies had in the Bevolution. The meat and bread 
alone of this army are estimated at from ten to twenty millions of 
dollars a year going to the farmers. The annual outlay for locomo- 
tives is about ten millions, and for cars about five millions more ; 
so that the three items of wages, engines and cars, amount to forty 
millions of dollars a year ! for timber^ iron, paints^ mechanical 
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ftid, Sc.y in keeping up the roads, milHons more are paid, going to 
thefarmen, tb^ merchants, and the mechanic, llie fuel alone, 
estimated as wood in cords, requires a yearly outlay of about six 
millions of dollars ; and at fifty cords to the acre it would require 
60,000 acres each year to supply the demand — ^nearly three six-mile 
square townships. Part of the fuel, however, is coal ; but agricul- 
ture feedri the miners and grows the materials to clothe them and to 
light the underground chambers where they work. It is difficult to 
conceive of the magnitude of this railroad system. The track laid 
m the United Stat^ is more than long enough to reach round the 
globe. You might imagine it an iron equator beltiog the earth, 
with enough left over for a lateral branch to the North Pole ! Or, | 
yoQ may imagine the diurnal rotation of the earth checked for a : 
moment, and this length of railroad set up on end, pointing towards | 
the moon, and it would reach one eighth of the distance to that lu- 
minary ! The 6,000 locomotives, end to end, would reach fifty 
miles— say from St. Louis to South Point ; and the 5,000 passenger 
cars would extend to Osage. The 80,000 h*eight cars, end to end, 
would Teach, about six hundred miles — say from St. Louis to Inde- 
pendence and back acain. Coupled in a line the locomotives and 
csxB of all kinds womd more than reach from St. Louis to Pitts- 
burg ; and if they were all moved forward in procession, at the 
rate of 60 miles an hour — faster than the average flight of birds — it 
would require a long summer day for the train to pass any one ! 
What a wondrous and sublime mass of mechanical achievement ! 
and all the creation of about thirty-five years ! in a country where 
different sections now threaten to overturn the Government ! What 
are the Pyramids, the Appian Way, of the Chinese Wall in compa- 
rison 7 

'* Suppose these 6,000 locomotives all assembled in a field — ^their 
black bodies covering about sixty acres of ground, and then — ^all to 
whistle at once ! What an anthem to civi&zation ! the Te Denm 
of labour, art, and science ! the psean of progress ! But the inter- 
esting facts to agricTilture are these : that the railroads carry crops 
to market, and bring merchandize in return ; that they economize 
the time of the people by rapid joumevs ; and that the human force 
operating the vast concern must have food and raiment supplied by 
agriculture. With the extension of agriculture by new and enlarg- 
ed farms, and better culture, these roads will increase ; new lines, 
new tracks, more tracks, more cars, and a larger number of em- 
ployees, will inevitably follow. Consumption of farm products will 
be immensely increased. For transporting facilities create markets ; 
and they not only insure to the farmer better prices for what he 
sells, but bring to him cheaper what he buys." — Amer, R. R. Review. 



6. RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Ten thousand four hundred and forty-three miles of railway were 
open in the United Kingdom of Great Britain at the close of last 
year. One hundred and sixty- three millions four hundred and 
thirty -five thousand six hundred and seventy -eight passengers, 
besides forty-seven thousand eight himdred and ninety-four holders 
of season tickets, travelled by railway during the course of the year, 

Q' * ^ an average of nearly six journeys for every person in the 
om. 



V. PUapm «« 1 rartiol «4[Jir»ti«tt. 



1. PRIZES— APPROVED MODE OP SCHOOL EXAMI- 
NATION. 

A person writes to ask which is the best and fairest mode of 
Kwvr&ag School prizes. His queere having been referred to the 
HeadMaster of the U. C. Normal School for reply, Mr. Robertson 

fives the following as the result of his experience in such matters. 
t is the plan adopted in the Normal and Model Schools : — 

Prizes or Premiums are best decided by written examinations. 

A series of questions on the subject on hand is drawn up and a 
oopy fldven to each pupil, a sufiicient time allowed for answering, 
and toe answer written out in presence of the examiner. The 
questions are numbered and a numerical value affixed to each. In 
Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry, any mistake in an answer de- 
prives it of any value ; in other subjects, if the value of the question 
be (suppose) 8, a partial answer may receive some lower amount, say 
3, 6, £o., according to its merits. Let the total values of all the 
qiiestions amount to some specified sum (usually 100) then the total 
vidue of all the answers in any paper will indicate the standing of 
its writer ; complete answers to all the questions will amount to 100 
and the highest total will mark the best answer. 

A prize m reading may best be awarded by the examiner hearing 
all read and selecting a few best, then the best of these, &c. 

The prize for good conduct may be awarded on the recommenda- 
tion of the tea4Bher bas^ on his knowledge of the pupils during a 



given period. This will be aided materially by the practice of keep- 
ing (as should always be done) a careful record of the conduct of 
each pupil as regards <^mert^ marks for lateness, absence or any other 
neglect of duty. 

2.^RESENT INCOMPLETE EXAMINATION OF 

TEACHERS. 

Besides the text book examination, we submit the propriety of 
something additional. I am aware there is no law enabling the 
exaiui ur to enforce answers in the department proposed ; nor would 
we insist upon answers where reluctance was obvious — ^yet we pro- 
pose the a ski •; of these questions, believing the very cuking in 
many case, w.uld 'Hccomplisn the end proposed. Among others we 
propose the following : — 

1. Do you think the teacher ougllt ever to allow himself to use 
profane or vulgar language either in the presence of his pupils or 
elsewhere ? 

2. Should the teacher use tobacco in the school room ? 

3. Should the teacher always strive to present, in his own person 
and manners, a model for his pupils f 

4. Do you attend the Institutes and Associations (if there beany,) 
of your County ? 

5* Do you read any works on the Science of Teaching ? 

6. Do you read any School or Educational Journals ? 

We suggest that the mere presentation of these and kindred ques- 
tions, together with the accompanying remarks of the examiners, 
will do much toward the end prop<»ed. If any examiner is at a loss 
as to the how of applying these questions, we would suggest the 
writing of them on the black board, then their reading by the 
examiner, then the vote by the teachers as a body, a visible vote, so 
that the teachers might learn the sentiments of their co-labourers. 

We submit further, the propriety, yea the necessity, df examining 
the teacher, in some degree, in the Theory of Teaching. On the 
how to do this, we are not yet quite clear. We are however clear 
on the sequences ; first of which would be the begetting of the coq- 
viction in* the minds of teachers and i>atrons, that there is a science 
in teaching. 

Secondly, It would lop, or ,tend to lop from the profession, the 
Stepping-Stone-Teachers, viz., those who make teaching a stepping- 
stone to the other professions. They in general have no theory of 
teaching, hence would not get through this department very safely. 
This might sometimes cut off the worthy, for which we should be 
sorry, but usually, the unworthy, a result which both the profession 
aod cause demand. 

Without elaborating this last point, we may say that we honestly 
believe that both the profession and the cause of education demand 
such examinations. Further, it is our firm belief, that only a few 
years will elapse until this department will form an essential element 
in every examination. 

Examiners, I am aware there is a very slight difficulty with soiue 
of you in carrying out this plan, namely — ^you are not practical 
teachers yoiuvelves, hence not very clear in the Science of Teaching. 
It strikes us, that this will be somewhat in the way, but of coun^ 
you can put the blame on the County Commissioners who made the 
appointment. We know one county in which the teachers propose 
to examine the examiner, and the presumption is, that he will have 
to "stand from under." It ift a pity that County Commissioners 
will subject their friends to such trials. — H., in Indiana 8. JoumaL 



3. DISCIPLINE OUT OP SCHOOL. 
In the Vermont Supreme Court it was decided, that though a 
schoolmaster has in general no right to punish a pupil for miscon- 
duct committed after the dismiscnl of school for the day, and the 
return of the pupil to his home, yet he may, on the pupil's return 
to school, punish him for any misbehaviour, though committed out 
of school, which has a direct and immediate tendency to injure the 
school, and subvert the master's authority. 



4. FOUR GOOD HABITS FOR TEACHERS. 
There sre four good habits — punctuality, accuracy, Hteadiness, ar d 
despstch. Without the first of these time is wasted ; without the 
second, mistakes the most hurtful to our own credit and interest, and 
that of others may be committed ; without the third nothing can he 
well done ; and without the fourth, opportunities of great advanisge 
are lost which it is impossible to recall. 



5. APPRECIATION OF A SCHOOL LIBRARY IN MINTO. 

A gentleman in Minto, in a recent letter to the Educational 

Department, writes as foUows : '^ Annexed is a list of booses which 

fthe School Trustees of School Section No. 8, Minto, will feel 
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obliged by yonr suppljdng for our School Section Library. We had 
the same amount a year ago, and they have been well circulated and 
used with care. The rate-payers at the annual meeting expressed 
great satisfaction with the Library and desired that it might be 
increased. I trust we may be able to devote a like sum each year 
for that purpose, which, with the 100 per cent, you add ^\ soon 
give us a good library. 



6. CAPETOWiy PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

The London Times of the 22nd ult., states that Sir Geuzge Grey, 
the Governor, has presented his splendid collection of books and 
manuscripts, valued at $100,000, to the public Library, at Cape^ 
town. In this Journal for June, 1861, we stated that this hbrary 
was formerly inaugurated by Prince Alfred, while on a visit at the 
time to the Cape. n 



7. INTELLIGENCU OF COLORED CHILDREN. 
The N. Y. Lidependenfs correspondent who writes of Jamaica, 
informs us that in the mission-schools where the black children are 
taught, the teachers give uniform testimony that no scholars any- 
where are more quick or apt to learn, or more fond of knowledge, 
or of more retentive memory. In Oberlin College, Ohio, in which 
black students are admitted and treated without distinction from 
whites, the class-rolls show that the scholarship of the one is of 
equal merit with the other. '^ The colored people," says one of 
their instructors, ^*are, as to mind and capacity to leam, just like 
white folks ; when a black man has a certain opportunity, he will 
improve it as fast as his paler neighbour who has the same oppor- 
tunity." 



VI. ^iaqvu^UioA JWtrtrtrw- 

No. 10.— NICHOLAS SPARKS, ESQ., OF OTTAWA. 

The death of Nicholas Sparks, Esq., which took place at his late 
residence in this city, on the 27th ult. has removed h*om amongst us 
one of the few that remained of the first settlers of this part of Can- 
ada. Having emigrated to this place nearly half a century ago, he 
spent the greater part of his life here, and during that period was 
more or less known in the proceedings which have changed the then 
remote back settlement of the site and vicinity of a city, now the 
capital of Canada. For several years after his arrival here Mr. 
Sparks lived in Hull, and was in the employment of the Messrs. 
Wright. On the 25th of September, 1821, Mr. Sparks purchased 
Lot C. in concession C, Rideau front in Nepean, 200 acres for £96, 
from John B. Honey, who had drawn the land as an emigrant set- 
tler, and then had been in possession for four years. Mr. Honey's 
improvements amounted to very little. Mr. Sparks bought it with 
a view to make a farm, and hiul it never been converted into any 
other purpose, there can be no doubt that he would have succeed- 
ed in making a good farm of it. Ui)on that land a very large portion 
of the city of Ottawa is now built, and the property which Mr. 
Sparks left to his heir is immensely valuable. 

It has been said time and again that Mr. Sparks had been obliged 
to take the lot against his wiU in payment of wages due him ; but 
that is utterly wrong. With a view to make a home for himself he 

Surchased the lot and paid for it in gold. The construction of the 
Lideau Canal and the settlement of the coimtry, caused the property 
to bcome the site of a city ; and Mr. Sparks, as he grew in years, saw 
it increase in value. His own shrewdness and good sense enabled 
him to make a prudent use of the means which he held in his hands, 
and the advantages which events afforded. 

Mr. Sparks was aged 68 years, very nearly the time allotted to 
human life ; but, until a few years back, his strong frame and ro- 
bust appearance gave promise of his attaining a greater s^e. After 
he began to show symptoms of illness, he rapidly declined ; and 
though his demise had been expected, it seemed sudden at last, as 
each one felt that an old famihar face had departed forever. He 
was a warm and firm friend, and his word was as good as his bond. 
He loved honesty, and highly valued those in whom he found it. — 
Ottawa Citizen. 



No. 11,— MR. JOHN SCOTT. 
Died at Coteau Landing, at the residence of his son-in-law, Mr. 
Charles C. McFalls, on the 24th December, Sergeant John Scott, 
late of Her Majesty's 49th Regiment, aged 82 years. He entered 
the service in 1796, and was discharged at the reduction of the regi- 
ment in 1815 ; was appointed issuer to the Barrack Department 
and Fort Sergeant at Coteau du Lac, which post he filled until the 
breaking up of the military establishment in Canada in 1854^ after 
a period of 58 years service. He wsa in action at Ohnsted under, 



General Sir E. Coote Helder, under General Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie ; at Egmont up Lee under His Royal Highness the late 
Duke of York ; at Copenhagen on board the Ganges, 74, under 
Admiral Nelson ; and in North America, where he was actively 
employed with the regiment in every skirmish and engagement 
during the war of 1812-14. He was wounded at Qneenston 
Heights, and at Niagara also ; was one of the party who carried the 
gallant Brock to the grave ; and formed one of the escort of Lieut, 
(now) General Winfield Scott, U.S.A., while a prisoner in Canada. 
He leaves a large family to honor his memory, and who are willing 
to emulate his deeds in the cause of their Queen and country. — 
Brockville Recfrrder. 



No. 12— ABSALOM SHADE, ESQ. 
The town of Gait has just lost an old and prominent resident. 
In our last number we mentioned the serious illness of Mr. Shade, 
from congestion of the lungs. Since then, tliat gentleman has died, 
he having expired on Saturday morning. Mr. Shade was upwards 
of seventy years of age, more than fifty of which he had spent in 
the County of Waterloo, doing much to assist the progress of Gait, 
and likewise accumulating a fortune for himself, which, latterly, re- 
tired from business, he was enjoying. Mr. Shade wai well known 
throughout the Province as a man of much labor and enterprise, as 
also, at one time considerably associated with public affairs. He 
came to Canada, from Pennsylvania, at an early age, and settled in 
Gait about the year 1816. By trade a millwright, he was at once 
employed by Mr. Dickson, for whom he erected the first mill built 
in Waterloo. Soon after, he obtained the contract from the Canada 
Company, of constructing a road from Gait to Gaelph. This high- 
way was one of the first accomplished for opening up that portion 
of the country. Successful in this enterprise, Mr. Shade continued 
prosperous, got into extensive business for himself, and afterward 
became the purchaser of a large portion of land, known as the Dickson 
property, adjoining Gait, which gradually rose in value. In 1836, 
when Parliamentary constituencies enjoyed a wider range than they 
do now, Mr. Shade was the successful high Tory candidate for what 
was then known as West ITalton. He was, therefore, member of 
the celebrated saddle-bags Parliament, but remained a short time 
only in that sphere of public life. In later times he represented 
Gait in the old District Council, which sat in Hamilton. In that 
capacity, Mr. Shade was active and useful. Leaving the Council, 
he has since that period lived comparatively private. Especially in 
Gait, and throughout the County of Waterloo, Mr. Shade was highly 
respected. ^His loss will be deeply felt in that neighbourhood, where 
he has alwap been looked up to as ever willing to participate in any- 
thing tending to further the prosperity of the locality to which he 
was so largely indebted for his success in life. — Leader, 



No. 13.— REV. WILLIAM MACAULAY HEROHMER, M. A. 

We learn that the death of Mr. Herchmer took place at.Rodc- 
hurst, near Kingston, on Satiu^ay, the 1 1th January. Mr. Herch- 
mer was the third son of the late Lawrence Herchmer, Esq., a U. £. 
loyalist, and for many years one of the leading merchants of Kingston. 
He was bom in that town on the 11th June, 1811, and reeeiTed the 
elements of a sound classical edueation at the Royal Grammar School, 
under the care of the Rev. George Wilson, M. A., whose labors in 
the cause of education and of the church are still gratefully remem- 
bered in Canada ; and latterly, under that of Mr. Baxter, his suc- 
cessor. On leaving school, in the year 1829, being intended for the 
church, he went to the theological seminary of the Rev. Mr. 
Brathwaite, at Chambly, Canada East, where he remained about 
three yean. He thence proceeded to England, and entered Queen's 
College, Oxford, where he renewed his connexion with his friend 
and former master, who, on his return from Canada, had been pre- 
ferred to a distinguished post in that seat of learning. In 1835, he 
took his degree of B. A., and having been admitted to Holy Orders, 
was appointed to the curacy of Shipton, on the Cherwell, in the 
Diocese of Oxford. On the recommendation of his friend and fellow- 
townsman, the Reverend Robert Cartwrisht, M. A., he returned to 
his native town, about the year 1837, and took chaise of the Graiu- 
mar School, in connexion with the chaplaincy of the Provincial 
Penitentiary, and for several years discharged the duties of tliose 
responsible offices in a most satisfactory maimer. In 1843, he 
acceded to the unanimous wish of the congregation of St. Geoqge^s 
Church, King^n, to undertake the assistant ministership of that 
important parish, vacant by the death of the late excellent Mr. 
Cartwright. The duties of thia parish were extremely arduous, for 
at that period there was but one church in the town ; and in ad- 
dition to the recent removal of the seat of government to Kingston, 
the tide of emigration which flowed through it during his incum- 
bency materially increased his labors. The earnest manner in which 
"he devoted himself to his duties, particularly during those fearful 
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▼intationB of the emigrant fever, gained for him the admiration of 
the entire conuuunity. Placed in the midst of a wide sphere of 
usefuhieas, he did not confine his exertions to the town alone, but 
zealously improved every opportnnity of extending the ministrations 
of the church to the siurounding townships. His vigorous consti- 
tution and active habits enabled him to accomplish much himself, 
and by pressing into the work those of his brethren who were not 
fully occupied, he kept up a supply of services at several stations 
around Kingston, where churches have been subsequently built, and 
missionaries stationed. His exertions in this respect were the more 
commendable, inasmuch as he was actuated by a disinterested zeal 
for his master's cause, for shortly after his retimi to Canada, the 
advantageous sale of a portion of his paternal estate placed him in 
independent circumstances. This good fortune seemed to add vigor 
to his exertions, and to increase his liberality. Among his benefac- 
tions we may mention the donation of £1,000 towards the completion 
of St. George's Church ; a large contribution (said to be between 
three and four hundred pounds) towards providing 9. parochial school - 
house in a neglected district in the town of Kingston, £250 to Trinity 
College, besides liberal subscriptions to the Church and other So- 
cieties ; indeed he set an excellent example in this re8ix?ct to those 
who Kke himself have been favored with a liberal share of this world's 
goods. 

Of his kindness of heart and right feeling, the foDowing incident 
speaks for itself. An uncle of his, engaged in the Indian trade, like 
many others similarly circumstanced, married a native woman. 
This gentleman was unfortunately lost on Lake Ontario several years 
before our late lamented friend was bom, leaving a family of sev- 
eral children to be brought up by his widow — which of course was 
after the Indian custom. The youngest son, a promising young man, 
became a convert to Methodism, and subsequently a preacher in 
that Society. On visiting Kingston in that capacity, Mr. Herchmer 
readily claimed him aa his kinsman, received him into lus family, 
and subsequently showed him every attention. 

The leading features in Mr. Herchmer's character were, earnest- 
ness of purpose, and an unostentatious activity in the performance 
of his duties ; his ministrations were highly acceptable to his hearers, 
while his kindness of heart rendered him popular among aU classes, 
and among his brethren of the clergy he was held in highest esteem. 



No. U.-^OHN BOSTON, ESQ. 
Died, 091 the 7th ult., at Montreal, John Boston, Esq., for many 
years Sheriff of Montreal. For many years a lawyer in this city, 
he was appointed Sheriff of the very extensive district of Montreal, 
about the time of our civil troubles, and has filled that responsible 
office with ability, integrity and credit for nearly a quarter of a 
century. On many occasions Sheriff Boston has shewn himself a 
public-spirited citizen, and his vigor of body and mind lasted for the 
three-score and ten years alloted to man. 



No. 15.— MR. JOHN W. AUDUBON. 
The IfliSt of the sons of the celebrated naturalist, Audubon, died 
at Audubon Park, Washington Heights, near the city of New York, 
a few days ago. The widow of the elder Audubon survives at the 
aee of 87 years, and still resides on the spot, surrounded by the city, 
which was a wilderness when she and her husband settled there oiUy 
as far back as 1833. This last son inherited much of the taste and 
talent of his father, and was engaged in bringing out a new edition 
of the Birds of America when arrested by the hand of death. 



No. 16.— EX-PRESIDENT JOHN TYLER. 
The Hon. John Tyler, whose death is announeed, was bom in 
Virginia, in 1790. -At the age of twenty-one, he was elected to the 
Legislature of that State. In 1836, he was chosen Governor ; in 
18&, he was elected Vice-President as the nominee of the Whig 
party, and the death of the President, Gen. Hanison, soon after, 
made him executive head of the nation for the remainder of the 
term. He has lately lived on his plantation in privacy. He came 
out of his retirement at the commencement of the present contest, 
and strove to compromise the disputes but failing, he gave his sym- 
pathy and support to the Southerners. 



MORTALITY FROM ILL VENTILATION OF SCHOOLS. 

In consequence of the ill construction and bad ventilation of the 
school-houses in and about the city of London, England, seven 
thousand children, between the agea of five astd fifteen years, an- 
nually lose their lives. 



VII- ^iittlUntmn. 



1, A BOAT SONG FOR THE NAVAL RESERVE. 

Lift her along — 
Stout hearts and strong 1 
Let oor hearts fall in time 
To the rhyme 
or .our song. 
sj'id Sn^aud's mighty Beamen, 
The masters of the deep, 
Have left to ua — their sods, my lads — 
Their ancient sway to keep ; 
To make our bright flag honoured 
Alike by friend and foe, 
As far as Ocean's waters roll — 
As far as breezea blow ! 

Then three cheers for our Queen : 
And three cheers for our land : 
Aad three cheers for the hearts that love ua — 
And three times three 
For the British flag, 
That floats in the breeze above us ! 

Give her good way — 
Light hearts and gay 1 
And our oars in their beat 
Shall repeat 
The old ky ! 
Old England's mighty vessels 
But wait the voice of war. 
To spread their grand wings on the gale, 
And wake their thunder^s roar ; 
And England's foes again should find. 
Amid the battle's smoke. 
The same staunch English wooden walls — 
The same stout hearts of oak. 

Then three cheers for our Qneen : 
And three cheers for our Land : 
And three cheers for the hearts that love us I 
And three times three 
For the British flag, 
That floats in the breeze above us ! 

Old England's mighty Charter, 

It still remains the same : 

Oppression still her standard hates — 

Still Freedom loves her name ! 

And calmly still her people 

In Qod repose their trust, 

Nor change the Peace they love for War, 

Save when that War is just I 

Then three cheers for our Qneen : 

And three cheers for our land : 
And three cheers for the hearts that love us I 

And three times three 

For the British flag. 
That ^ats in the breeze above oi ! 

Lift her along — 
Stout hearts and strong ! 
While our oars in their beat 
Still repeat 
The old song ! 
Three cheers for our Queen : 
Three cheers for our Land : 
Three cheers for the hearts that love us ! 
And three times three 
For the dear old flag; 
That floats in the breeze above us 1 
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2. THE QUEEN AS A SCRIPTURE READER AT OSBORNK 
At a recent meeting at Cambridge, on behalf of the Army Scrip- 



ture Readers and Soldiers* Friend Society, the Rev. H. Huleatt, 
chaplain of the forces at Aldershott, narrated the following anecdote, 
which he had received, he said, from one of the actors in the scene : 
''The incnmbent of Osborne had occasion to visit an ased parish- 
ioner. ''Upon his arrival at the house, as he entered the door where 
the invalid was, he found sitting by the bedside a lady in deep mour- 
ning reading the word of God. He was about to retire, wnen the 
lady remarked, ''Pray remain. I should not wish the invalid to 
lose the comfort which a*clergyman might afford. " The lady retired, 
and the clergyman found lying on the bed a book with texts of 
Scripture adapted to the sick ; and he found that out of that book 
portions of Scripture had been read by the lady in black. That lady 
was the Queen of England !" 



3. PRINCE ALBERT'S LAST GIFT TO THE QUEEN. 
The last gift of Prince Albert to Queen Victoria was " Lesbia," a 
picture painted by the artist Bouvier, who wished it to be exhibited at 
the International Exhibition. But the Queen in view of the circum- 
stances of the presentation, cannot part with it even for a short time. 



4. ALBERT MEMORIAL FUND. 

The total amount of subscriptions to the "Albeit Memorial 
Fund," received at the Mansion-House, London, up to the close of 
the last mail, was £44,750. The Queen's Committee had held a 
meeting on the eve of the last mail leaving England. The com- 
mittee were still in favour of the block of granite in Mull. It has 
been now cleared to the length of 115 feet, which is eight or ten 
feet longer than was supposed. A rough specimen has been re- 
ceived in London, and is about to be polished. A polished speci- 
men from Balmoral has been received, but the colour is not so 
pleasing. 

5. THE POET LAUREATE AND THE PRINCE CONSORT, 

It is understood that Mr. Alfred Tennyson has received from 
the Princess Alice a beautiful and touching autograph letter, written 
by command of her Majesty, expressive of the intense pleasure and 
consolation which the Queen has derived from the verses prefixed to 
the new edition of the poet laureate's '* Idylls of the Eong." 



6. A BEAUTIFUL CUSTOM. 

In a recent visit to the home of the aged parents of a family now 
widely scattered, I fell in with a letter sent by a son to his mother 
on his birth-day It has been the custom of that son, for many 
years, to send such a letter to the venerated parent on the return of 
his natal day ; and it occurred to me that it was a beautiful custom. 
There is nothing particularly remarkable in this letter, but in the 
hope of leading some of your readers to adopt the custom, I trans- 
cribe it.— H. C. F., in Ihe British Mothers^ Journal, 

** My dbajr Mother, — I know that you will be looking out for 
a letter from me about this time and I am not going to <Ssappoint 
you. Some people scarcely ever observe the return of their birlii- 
day, but let it pass unnoticed and forgotten, like any othef day. 
I confess I can never do this. 

" The day usually comes to me like a remembrance of the past. 
The goodness of the Lord in giving me life and being ; in preserving 
me in my tender infancy and boyhood, and all along up to manhood, 
I can never, on such a day, fail to call to mind, l^en, also, my 
obligations to my kind parents, especially my mother, who brought 
me into being, and not without much suffering and anxious concern ; 
these I cannot, I would not forget. 

"All this, and much more, passed through my mind this morning 
and last evening. It may be a pleasure to you to know it. Of 
course it is out of my power to xnake Bnit«ble retu^u for this self- 
sacrifice on your part ; but I have often thought that the greatest 
reward which a parent could ask of a child is a grateful remem- 
brance, and a life of honor, virtue, and usefulness. 

" I hope you are not wholly denied this in the case of your 
children ; and especially do I hope that I may so live as to cause 
you to thank God upon every remembrance of me. 

" A child ought to seek the ways of wisdom and weU-doing, if 
from no other motive but to render happy his parents. 

" But I will not begin to moralize. 1 only took up my pen to 
assure you that you are not forgotten. 

•• • I'm living tar from thee, mother. 

Far from my happy home ; 
I've left the land that Ksve me birth. 

In other lands to roam i 



And time, dnoe then, has rolled its yean. 

And marked them on mj brow ; 
Tet I have often tbooght of THn— 

I'm tbinkinff of thee now.' 

" Tes ! and I shall not cease to do this as long as I think of any- 
thing. Surely that is a hard and corrupt heart which wears not 
fresh upon it the image of her who has been the means of intro- 
ducing him into the world. 

" Clara and the sweet babes would join in kind regards for the 
' Old Folks at Home,' and the entire circle of loved ones there. 

"May your declining years be peaceful, and your final resting- 
place the bosom of God. 

" As ever, 

" Your Appbctionatb Son." 



7. INFLUENCE OF ENGAGING MANNERS. 

There are a thousand pretty, engaging little ways, which every 
person may put on without running the nsk of being deemed either 
affected or foppish. The sweet smile, the quiet, cordisl bow, the 
earnest movement in addressing a friend, or, more especially, a 
stranger whom one may recommend to our good regard^, the en- 
quiring glance, the graceful attention which is so captivating when 
united with self-possession — ^these will ensure us the good regards of 
even a churL Above all there is a certain softness of maimer which 
should be cultivated, and which, in either man or woman, adds a 
charm that always entirely compensates for lack of beauty. Polite- 
ness is the religion of the heart, as piety is that of the soul. It is 
good nature in action. It renders whoever may be ito object con- 
tented and happy under its softening influence. It consists in acts 
which show their source — ^the heart. 



8. QUALIFICATIONS OF A GOOD EDITOR. 

A good editor is, like a general or poet, bom^ not made. Exer- 
cise and^experience give facility ; but the qualification is innate, or 
it is never manifested. On the London daily papers, all the great 
historians, novelists, poets, essayists and writers have been tried, 
and nearly all have failed. We might say all ; for after a display of 
brilliancy, brief and grand, they died out literally. Their resources 
were exhausted. " I can," said the late editor of the Times to 
Moore, " find any number of men of genius to write for me, but 
very seldom one man of common sense. Nearly all sacoeBsful 
editors have been men of this description. Campbell, Garlyle, BdI- 
wer, and D'Israeli failed ; Barnes, Sterling, Phillips, succeeded ; 
and Delane and Low succeeded. J good editor seldom writes for his 
paper ; he reads^ ivdge\ selects^ didaJtes, directs^ alters, and eomr 
hvMs ; and to do this well, he has but littte time for composUion, To 
write for a paper is one thing — to edit a paper, a^wiher. 



9. THE GUARDSMAN'S DEATH. 

[** Shortly after the Australasian left Halifax, one of the Guards died ; 
and on the following morning his remains were carried ashore and interred 
with the aaoal solemn and impressive ceremonies." — Morning Pt^sr.'] 

Within the troop-ahip'a narrow bed. 

The noble Goardsman lay. 
The hand of death pressed on bis bead. 

To steal his soul away. 
And with a mourning, heavy heart, 

And tear-bemoLBtened eye, 
His fellow-soldiers stood apart 

To see their comrade die. 

That Guard had often faced the foe 

In warfi&re's carnage wild, 
. And on fierce Russia's plains of snow, 

At death he 'd calmly smiled. 
Yet now he bowed his manly head. 

And after all he 'd past, 
Within the troop ihip's narrow bed 

The Guardsman breathed his last 

They bore him to the snow-elad shore, 

And made him there a toinb^ 
Near where the ocean's breaken roar, 

Where all around is gloom. 
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Thej fired a yoVLej o*er hii head, 

And oovered up hit breast, 
Then left the Guardsman still and dead. 

Wrapt in his long, last sleep. 

No tombstone marks his final home, 

No tears are o'er him shed. 
No friends shall ever thither roam, 

To sorrow o'er his head. 
But there, where breakers dash aronnd. 

Where fierce the wild winds moan, 
Beneftih the snow-bemantled grotmd, 

The Oosidsman sleeps alone. 
Huaxaov, Jon. 18, 1862. G. R. K,-^H(tmiUoH Speetaior, 



viii. jntort maad §trtktt ot i0«t]f. 



BxACTxn ov Da QuDfoar^— Boston : Ticknor & Fields. Toronto: 

Bollo A Adam. — To the firm of Tieknor & Fields, of Boston, is dae the 
«edit of ooUecting for publication the whole of De Quinoev't Works, 
(wfaieh are now being re-printed in England.) Having completed the task, 
thej DOW snpplement it by publishing this handsome volume of his 
"Beauties." The selections from De Quincey's vdrious works, furnish 
itrikiog examples of the pathetic and the humourous, the quaint and the 
ludicrous, the serious and the sublime. De Quincey has long been re- 
garded as one of the masters of the English language ; and on the publica- 
tion of of his &inous ** Gonfeieions of an English Opium Eater," he rose 
rspidly to that high literary eminence which,' by common consent, his 
writings DOW occupy. This volume is a welcome addition to our other 
litersry ekeft d^awore of eminent authors. 

YooATT ON THs HoRSi*, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott A Co.— 

This ia a standard book on horMS, both in England and in America. The 
present edition is an 8to. reprint of the English book, and is well illustra- 
ted with engravings. The treatise co drttughl, at the end of the book, is a 
valuable addition to it. 

A PAaroa's SKnoHis; Loodoo: Thomas Nelson A Sons. — ^This 

book is a valuable contribution to the religious literature of the day. It 
snbracea a variety of ** conversations with amdous inquirers respecting the 
way of salvation," and is by the lUv. L S. Spencer, D.D., of New York. 
The oonvenations partakes largely of the anecdote form, which adds greatly 
to the interest and popularity of the work. • 

Ths Fiva SsNsA; Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blakistoo.— This 

little book by the late Professor Dr. George Wilson, of Edbburgh, was 
originally published in England under the title of ''The Five Gateways to 
Knowledge,* snd obtained very great popularity there. It is a most suo- 
eessfiil attempt to popularise a trite, though otherwise unattractive sulject. 
The treatment although philosophical, is divested of all technicalities, and 
the book is written with Dr. Wilson's usual freedom of style, clearness and 
sttraetiveneBs. 

Tu Kuo's HiOHWAT. Edinburgh and London: T. Nelson and 

Sons.— This is one of those handsome juvenile books issued from the proli- 
fic press of the Messrs. Nelson and Sons. It is written by the Rev. 
Richard Newton, D.D , and is designed to illustrate the teachings of the 
Ten Commandments. The inoidents which are interwoven with the illus- 
tration of each Commandment, are admirably designed to fix the sttention 
of the young reader on the lesson of the Commandment itselfl There are 
several good engravings in the book. 

Youao Fakmbb's Mahval. New York: 0. W. Saxton & Co.— 

This is a comprehensive and valuable manual. It details the manipulations 
of the ftrm in a pUdn and intelligible manner, and contains praetical direc- 
tions for laying out a farm, erecting buildings, fences and farm gates ; 
eml>raeing also directions in regard to a farmer's work shop, Ac. The 
author is S. B. Todd, who is himself a practical farmer and apparently 
well qualified to give the advice he offers. The book contains numerous 
illustraUons. 

• Thb Uf-ri9Ino or a GaxAT Piopub. Lifs or Gair. Sooir. New 
C. Seribuer. — ^These two volumes refer to a connexion which 
the attention of the nation at present. The *' Uprising " is a 
tianslatioii of a Frsnch work by Count A. de Gasparin, who from a distance 
nidittly Tiews the great struggle through northern spectadea and in a 
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eonleur dt rem light. The book is interesting only as it reflects the views 
and opinions of many in Europe which are as heartily echoed in most of 
the Northern Stotea. The Life of Scott is by the Rev. J. T. Headley, and 
is written in his usual semi-heroic styto. In his seal to make a Napoleon 
of his hero (p. 172) he does great injustice to the Canadian people engaged 
in the struggle of 1812 against American ambition and mvasion. 



IX. <$4[tta(tia«sl inteltidnu^ 



CANADA. 

LoimoN CxHTEAL SoBooL. — A haudsome present of books has 

been given to the Principal ot the Common Schools, J. B. Boyle, Esq., by 
the senior female division of the Central School The present was 
accompanied with an address, to which Mr. Boyle returned an appropriate 
reply. 

PoBT Hops Uitioh Scbool. — At the close of a successful ** Exhi- 
bition" by the pupils of this school, on the 15th inst, they presented to 
the Head Master, with a suitable address, an elegant silver ink-sta5d and 
cake basket The following inscription was engraved on the articlea: 
" Presented to John Gordon, Esq., Principal of the Port Hope Grammar 
and Common School. April, 1862.** Mr. Gordon made a very appropriate 
reply, from which we take the following extnct : 

" It has been my aim ever since I came amongst you, six years sgo, to 
establish a school here which would afford an education equal to all the 
necessities of the town ; and if I have partially succeeded, even in spite of 
obstacles, much of that sneoess is to be attributed to the reflex influence 
of your own minds yet, free from the cares, the distractions, and the self- 
ishness of sn unsympathising world,— minds thirsting for knowledge for 
iU <nm take, and not for the instrumental use to which it may be applied 
in securing for yon physical comforts, and worldly position. This estimate 
of education has ever been the aim of my labors and teachings among 
yott ; and no material pledge, no testimonial which you could offer me— no 
matter how oosUy in itself, or how beautifiil— could be so flatteriog to my 
pride as the assurance, coming from yourselves, that I have implanted in 
your hearts a love for knowledge, and have nursed there a desire to attain 
it. Cherish and foster that love as your dearest earthly possession, for it 
is the only earthly love which is without alloy Through all the vicissi- 
tudes of life, it will afford you the means of an enjoyment pure and last- 
ing. ^'ext to religion, it is the best teacher of mondity, for, by enthroning 
intellectual enjoyments, it deprives the grosser pleasures of their charm 
and their sting. It is, in short, the Heaven-appointed means by which we 
are enabled to rise above and despise the jealousy, the envy, and the heart- 
leesnees of the mere wordling, and to approach somewhat, even here on 
eArth, to that higher and purer state in which we shall hope to be filled 
with ' all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,' and where * we shall 
know even as we are known.' " 

—2 KiHGSTON CoMMOH SCHOOLS.— Ou Moudsy last a very interesting 
inddent was witnessed in the Johnson street school in this city. Mr. Thos. 
Gordon having resigned the charge of that establislftnent (he having received 
the appointment of Mathematical Msster in the County Grammar School), 
(he pupils whose faiterests he ha& in charge, and whom he bad so faithfully 
watched over during the Isst three years, expressed their attachmeot, end 
the parents, through the chUdren, their appreciation of his services, by 
presenting him with a very handsome tea and coffee silver service, manu- . 
fjsctured by Mr. George Spangenberg of this city. About t^n am. , a depu- 
tation of the senior pupils, male and female, presented themselves in front 
of Mr. Gordon ; And while the girls bore the presentation service in their 
hands on a large salver. Master Charles Mclntyre read a highly compli- 
mentary address. Mr. Gordon then received the present from the hands 
of the girls, snd, though evidently overpowered by his feelings, made an 
appropriate reply. The Rev. Professor Weir then addressed the children 
and highly eulogised the school, stating it as his opinion that the pupils 
in that establishment oould, in respect of atuinments, compare favourably 
with any school of a similar character, not only in the Province, but in the 
Mother Country. The Chairman of the Board of Trustees (Mr. Ford) next 
addressed the meeting, and, after alluding to the incident which had taken 
place, said : It affords me much pleasure to witness the regret which you 
manifest on Mr. Gordon's departure from the school. It is an evidence to 
me and the other trustees that the best understanding must have existed 
betveso you in your relations as pupUs and teacher, and which also is evi- 
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dent from the fact, that while in this condition the strictest order and 
discipline were maintained, that yet, as far as I am aware, they were main- 
tained without the aid of physical chastisement. No doubt, in the 
management of a school where 600j>upilB were on the roll, and over 400 
in daily attendance, there was much that exercised the patience and temper 
of the teacher ; and notwithstanding this heavy responsibility, the progress 
you have made, and your present attainments, assure us that in the dis- 
.charge of Mr. Gordon's duties the utmost order, regularity and industry 
must have prevailed. The Rev. Professor Weir alluded to the trouble of 
the trustees. In the discharge of our duties as such, the inconvenience and 
loss of time are the least we have to contend with. We have also to meet 
the grumbling of those who feel dissatisfied at the expense which we incur 
while endeavouring to promote your interests ; but the prosperity of the 
schools, the progress of the pupils, the efficiency of the teachers, and the 
consciousness of our endeavors faithfully to discharge the duties, as well 
as the hearty approval of all who are capable of judging in these matters 
—these' are all to us a sufficient recompense for our loss of time and incon- 
venience. Any one who would enter our schools in this city at the present 
time, and remember what they were six or seven years ago, must be struck 
at the improvements in our whole economy. Instead of hovels which 
would disgrace any civilized commuuity, we are yearly attaining to the 
possession of first-class buildings, and those furnished liberally with the 
necessary apparatus, while at the same time a due regard is observed for the 
moneys of the poor tax-payers, from whose hard earnings all these provi- 
sions are made. And now allow me, said he, to congratulate yOu on your 
great advantages. In all probability some of those who now hear me will 
be the successful competitors for the ten scholarships given by the Univer- 
sity at the Grammar School. To those of you who may not succeed, let 
the success of the others act as an incentive to further diligence, and 
remember that such is the happy arrangement existing in educational 
matters in this country, that the poor man's son's opportunity for a first- 
class education is as good as that possessed by the rich— talent being the 
only condition required. Your success in the Common School will ensure 
your admission to the Grammar School. Tour success in the Grammar 
School will introduce you to the Queen's College University; and thus 
from those who now hear me Canada will at* some future day receive a 
fair proportion of those who are to represent her in the Pulpit, in the 
Senate, and at the Bar. Show that you appreciate your advantages by 
the attention you pay to your studies, and I feel satisfied that Kingston will 
at no distant day occupy the proudest position in educational matters of 
any city in the Province. — The chairman then introduced Mr. McKee, the 
new Principal, promoted from the Wellington street department. Doctor 
La veil made some very happy remarks, and the proceedings were closed 
by the Rev. Professor Weir with the benediction. — Kingston Daily Newa. 

— BliNGSTON Grammar School. — A new scholarship from the City 
Common Schools to the Grammar School has just been founded through the 
joint liberality of the respective heads of these educational departments, 
Thomas Kirkpatrick, Esq., and Wm. Ford, Esq. The scholarship is tenable 
for two years, and the value to the suceesslul competitor is |60. The 
system thus inaugurated should afford a great stimulus to the youth in our 
Common Schools. 

UNmasrrY of Quekn's Collrgs — Medical Facultt. — This after* 

noon, shortly after two o'clock, the Medical Faculty of Queen's College, 
and many of the other professors, met in the Convocation Hall, there to 
grant degrees to such students as merited them, ^nd to report the names 
of those who had passed their primary examination. After prayer had 
been offered up by Dr. Leitch, the conferring of the degrees took place. 
The names of ihe successful Doctors of Medicine were pronounced singly 
by Professor Lawson, while Dr. Leitch placed the cap upon their lieads. 
Their names are : — John D. Kellock, with honors ; William Black, P. K. 
Brannigan, T. F. Chamberlain, B. W. Day, David Hamilton, A. H. Johns- 
ton, A. McPherson, H. Skinner, H. Spencer, W. J. Switzer, Robt Thibodo, 
Robt Tracy, A. McKenzie, D. Young, and R, W. Meadows. The names of 
those who have passed the necessary examination for degrees, but could 
not hold them by reason of their being under 21 years of age, are: — A. 
Moore, J. Niohol, and J. A. McDonell. The following gentlemen passed 
their primary examination : — A. K. Aylsworth, James Beckett, J. Bigham, 
Wm. Black, A. T. C. Comer, T. M. Fenwick, R. B. Ferguson, E. G. Fergu- 
son, R. B. lugersoU, J. F. Irwin, C. A. R. Kincaid, J. McCammon, T. F. 
McLean, J. B. Ruttan, T. Sullivan, and H. P. Teomans. After the cere- 
mony had taken place, the chairman r^ad an excellent address to the 
studenta, p<UDting out what their duties were, and what stand he expected 



them to take in their profession. The students who had gained degrees 
then, at the request of the- chairman, ascended the platform amid much 
applause and received the congratulations of the different profesaors and 
physicians. A hymn was then sung, Dr. Leitch again offered up a prayer, 
and the Convocation broke up. — Kingston Whig^ March 26. 

A Gtmnasium. — The Governors of MoGill College have taken the 

preliminary steps, in conjunction with the Montreal Gymnastic Club, to- 
wards erecting an excellent Gymnasium, fitted up with all the usual ap- 
pliances for strengthening the human frame. The student and the High 
School boys are to enjoy its advantages at nominal fee, while the mem- 
bers of the Gymnasium will do so at at a rate far below what is usual 
in parts of this continent. These results have been gained by the lib- 
erality of the Governors of the College, in famishing the site in the High- 
School play.grouud; and in advancing the funds for the building, while the 
Club engages to pay eight per cent on the buildlng-oost, or £80 a-year for 
five years. The benefit which this building must be to the people of Mon- 
treal, present and future, cannot be measured in money, as a single glance 
at the lively scene presented there every evening will testify. Its sitnation 
is central and far from the proximity of temptations which might enviroa 
almost any other, whilst warmth within the building and other oomforta 
are, we beleive, attended to. 
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Chancellor or Cambudqs UNrvBBSiTT. — The Duke of Devonshire 

who has succeeded the late lamented Prince Consort aa Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, was educated at Trinity College there, and was 
second wrangler in 1829. 

^-— Eton Collkgs. — New school-rooms, ooeting £10,000^ are to be 
erected by private subscription in Eton College. The Queen has giTOD 
£100, and Prince Albert gave £60 to the fond. 

- Cambridge Peizx Pobm. — The death of the Prince Consort is to be 
the subject of a prise poem, for whi<^ the new Chancellor of the University 
o{ Cambridge offers a gold medal. 

OaoNHTATKicHA, a Mohawk Indian, 21 years of age, sailed recently 

for Liverpool, on his way to Oxford, England, to finish his education. Or- 
onhyatekha is from the Reservation of the Six Nations near Brantford, open 
the Grand River, Canada West. For two years past he has been a member 
of Kenyon College, Ohio» and upon the late visit of the Prince of Walee, 
the royal party became much interested in him. He has now gone cMit 
under the auspices of Henry L. Ackland, M. D., F. R. S., late physician to 
the royal party, and then and now Regius Professor of Medicine in Ox- 
ford University*. On his arrival at Oxford he will enter immediately upon 
his studiea , 

Glasgow Uvivb&sitt. — Alexander Smith, author of ** Edwin of 

Deira,*' ^., is a candidate for the new chair of English Literature in the 
University of Glasgow. 

— >— Queen's Colleoes, Ibblakd. — Sir Robert Peel, the newly elected 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, has most liberally promised to endow a 
scholarship at each of the three Colleges of the Queen's University, 
Ireland, for five years. An influential deputation has also waited upon Sir 
Robert, to ask his aid in establishing a fourth Queen's College at Dublin 
Of this proposition it is rumoured that Trinity College, Dublin, has ^bown 
some jealousy^ A propos of this the Irish correspondent of the THm«$ 
writes : — Assuredly, Trinity College has no reason to be jealous of the 
Queen's Univere>ity, either on the ground of success or revenue. The 
Morning Netog gives the Roman Catholic view of the Dublin University, 
stating that 1 2 of the States of Europe have smaller territory than the 
corporation of Trinity College ; that her estates extend through 17 counties 
in four provinces, and contain 109,678 statute acres^l per cenu of the 
whole surface of Ireland — which, if enclosed with a ring fenoe, wonid 
form a circle of more than 200 miles in circumference ; that a Royal 
Commission returns the poor-law valuation of these vast estates at£92,S60 
a year, and the average annual amount of fines alone for the renewal of 
short leases sometimes reaches £9,000 — a sum in excess of the endow- 
ment of several distingui.'^hed Universities in Europe ; that some of her 
senior Fellows enjoy incomes higher than Cabinet ministers, and many 
of her tutors have revenues above those of Cardinals, while junior fel- 
lows of a few years* standing frequently decline «some of her 31 church 
livings, with incomes that would shame the poverty of scores of Roman 
Catholic Archbishops ; and that some of her chaivi are Ta4Mifted only for 
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tbe Epifloopal B«nch. She baa 70 fouodatioo, and 16 noa-foaDdatton 
8clio]anhips, 80 aisanhipa, 14 studentahips, ^and 117 permaneot exhibi- 
tiona, amooDting to £2,000 per anDum, of which only atudentships, aiaar- 
■hipa, aod non-fouDdatioDahips are ayailable for Roman Gatholioa, Prea- 
hjteriaDa, and other Disaentera. Tet only 16 students out of 4,000,000 
Roman Catholica, and only 12 out of half a million of Preabyteriana, are 
found among her alumni, A corporation ao circumatanoed should be alow 
to encourage an agitation against the Government becauae ita extenalon of 
academic education to the nuiaa of the middle claaaes, including the mem- 
bers of the Established Church itaelf, who form one third of the students 
of the Queen's Uniyersity." — We believe we are right in saying, that the 
revennea of Trinity and St. John^a alone at Cambridge, amount to very 
nearly aa much aa the income of the Iriah Uniyersity. — Edueatumal 

Roman Catsouo UinynanT, Dubluv.— The liberal aid offered to 

the Qneeo'e OoUegca by Sir Robert Peel haa stimulated the seal of a 
Roman Oatfadic gentleman m Dublin, who haa given £100 a year for the 
next ten years far ^y% scbolarahipa in the Catholic Uniyeraity. Dr. Wood- 
lock, th« rector, in acknowledging the gift, expreasea a hope that others 
w9I follow the example thas set 
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Tna UNmcaarrT or New BanwawKnE, established onder an Act 

which received Her Majeaty'a assent in January, 1860, is now in successful 
operation. The University ia under the Government of a Senate, ap- 
pointed by the Governor in Counoil, aod comprises what was formerly 
known aa King'a College, but now absorbed into the New Univeraity. 
The Endania, or festival in honour of the founders and benefactora of 
the XJoiveraity, was celebrated in June last, in preaence of the Governor 
and the various Colonial authorities. 

IX mttm A»A »Mm ^tAM%mt. 

Th« EanPTiON ov Yxsavios. — The correspondent of the TlrnM, 

writing from Naples on December 24, saya :—'* Since Sunday morning 
Yesuviaa haa been in a state of more violent eruption than ever. It was 
about noon, or a short time before, that we saw the cloud of smoke and 
ashes rise higher and higher ; and though at Naples we perceived no oUier 
indication of \\A incrftased activity, at Torre de li^Annunziasa there wAs 
a violent shook of earthquake, which spread consternation among the people. 
Those who were in church rushed out, many losing their prayer-books, 
and oae lady, aa I am informed, being crushed to death* Towards eve- 
ning the eruption had attained gigantic proportions, and yesterday mor- 
ning when we rose, the mountain, sky and bay were completely enveloped 
IB a doud of smoke* A north-east wind, aooompanied with a slight 
drixsle at intervals, brought over the city a shower of sand, which 
splashed against our windows and covered our streets ; and, when the 
drizxle had eeaaed, the ashes fell, on our coats, and penetrated into our 
hooaea, aeoaiUy affecting the eyes. Tou may judge of the quantity of 
aabea that were thrown out when I tell you that the Exmoutb, which 
Ilea aboot a quarter of a mile out, was covered with a coat of wet ashes 
and that the officer on g^uard during the night was compelled to take 
shelter under the poop. It was my intention to go over to Torre yes- 
terday eyening, but I do so before I despatch n^ letter, and if so, I 
will aend you fresh detail& At this distance everything is wrapped in 
a doud of mystery, but it ia pretty evident that another large crater has 
been formed at the foot of the old crater, and to the right of the Her- 
mitage. The necessities of the people are very great, but funds are 
eoming in, and the anthoritiee are indefatigable in relieving suffering 
aod in providing work for the thousands who are thrown out of employ- 
ment. I cannot but contrast the honest admini8tration of the supplies on 
tins oMttslon with the peculation which was practiced on the occasion of 
the great earthquake in Potenza. Nearly a million of ducats were collected 
at that time, of which a third was devoted to the restoration of the 
ehurchea, a third waa given to the religious houses, and that the other 
third was swallowed up by God knows whom — certainly the sufferers 
did not get it. 

PaiMox Napolkov's LisaAaT Domationb. — A late number of the 

Qaebec Otmadien^ states, on the authority of a Paris letter, that Prince 
Kapoleoo has selected a number of very rare and interesting worksi in all 



some thirty -four volumes, intended as a donation to the Parliamentary 
Library of Canada, and to be forwarded shortly. Tlie collection is said to 
include a copy of the '* Correspondence of Napoleon the First," published 
by order of the Emperor. The President of the Canadian Institute of 
Montreal, haa also received, through the medium of Baron Gaulde-BoiUeaa, 
French Consul at this port, a case containing one hundred and fifty-six 
volumes of rare and interesting works, being a present from His Imperial 
Highness, Prince Napoleon, to the Institute. 

Tax PaiNOE Impkbial or Fbahoe, though only five yeara and a 

half old, already speaks three foreign languages — English, German, and 
Italian. M. Thiers has been spoken of aa one of the future schoolmasters 
of the Prince. 

F&KNCH CoiocBBOiAL DxonoNABT.— A Valuable work haa been 

brought to a conclusion in Paris. It is entitled ** A Universal Dictionary 
of Commerce and Navigation.'* 

A Statux or EscinuiPiUB has been unearthed near Tivoli. It is 

said to be a master-piece of sculpture, and when discovered, only an arm 
waa wanting, and this limb was subsequently found. 

London Pnxumatio Dxspatch Cohpant. — Some experiments on a rather 
large acale have been made on the ri^t bank of the Thames and imme- 
diately below the railway-bridge, Battersea, with a view to testing the 
efficiency of the novel mode of transmitting goods and parcels proposed 
by the Pneunuitic Despatch Company. The mechanical arrangements in 
connection with the experimental line of cast-iron tubing — which, like a 
huge black snake; stretches for more than a quarter of a mile along the 
river sidebar'' few and simple. 

- Eueraxo Cable Bxtwxbn Afbica and Europe.— The submersion 
of the cable between Africa and France has solved the question aa to the 
great obstacle to be met in thia kind of enterprise, and has set the scientific 
world at work in the "research of means to overcome it This obstacle 
resides in the weight of the cable, and its want of elasticity. It has been 
aacertrined that at the depth of betwem two and three thousand yards the 
wires would break by their own weight. If to this we add tlie tossing and 
pulling produced by the motion of the ship on the sea, we must come to 
the conclusion that a far leaser depth can cause the rupture of the cable, 
and defeat in a second the whole operationa. The French have been obliged 
to Btruggle at their own expense against these obstacles, and it is but by 
dint of repeated attempts that they have succeeded. Three expeditions 
were sent, one after the other ; the first two were unsuccet^sful, and lost 
two c»:bles. The third succeeded ; but only by giving up the original line 
and by making an angle westward, in the direction of Spain, so as to avoid 
too great depths. Formerly, the line was direct from Toulon to Algiers— 
about aix hundred miles — through the Balearic Islands ; now, the cable 
runa from Toulon to Port Vendres, in the Pyrennees, thence to Mahon, and 
from Mahon to Algiers. Tlie English and French savant are busily in find- 
ing a kind of cable uniting Kghtness to flexibility. Mr. Bovett, a Captain 
of the English navy, has imagined a very light cable, covered with hemp, 
and Dr. Evans, a well known American, residing in France, has added to it 
so many improvements that they may, in themselves, be looked uponas 
inventions. These labors having been accomplished since the laying of the 
cable between Africa and Europe by the French, it is hoped that future 
undertakings of the kind will not have to pass through the same experi- 
ments and trials.— oVmo York Thne*. 

Thb Elkotbio Light. — The experiments with the electric light 

which have now been made for a long time past at the Palais Royal, Paris 
are still continued every evening witli increasing success. Lately, instead 
of two burners fed by divided currents from the magneto-electric machine, 
one burner, fed by a single current, has been used. It is raised sixteen 
metre, and illuminates, as with the light of the full moon, the whole square 
in front of the Palais Royal and the two Rue St Honor^. Two Hyper- 
bolical reflnctorfto— one above the light, the other below — ^increase and 
diffuse the light. By certain improvements in the prisms or cylinders, of 
artificial earbon, which are used in the production of light, U. Curmer is 
now able to make electric lamps which will bum five or six hours without 
requiriog any attention. The lamp of M. Serrin, placed before the house 
of Prince Eugene, also bums brilliantly. M. Serrin has succeeded lately 
in oauaing his lamp to bud under water almost as well aa in the atmos- 
phere. Thus we Doay now light the bottoms of rivers, or of the sea, or the 
bottom of floating vesselsi sunken wrecks, the foundations of piers and 
other submarine structures. It is expected that we shall soon be able to 
apply this method of illumination in our lighthouses, ships, and generally 
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on land in our cities and houses. At the loralides lately, in the presence 
of Desprets, Bahinet, Fousault, and others, a magneto electric machine was 
worked by one of Lenoir's lately invented gas engines of 8-borse power. 
By this means a strong electric current was generated, and M. Serrin's 
lunp gave a very brilliant lights equal to two hundred Oarcel^umers.— 
Meekanie^ Magatine. 

XVI. giirartwetttal ittfttwu. 

SCHOOL REGISTERS SUPPLIED THROUGH 

LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

School Registers are supplied gratuitously, from the Depart- 
meut, to Common and Separate School Trustees in Cities, 
Towns, Villages and Townships by the County Clerk — through 
the local Superintendents. Application should therefore be 
made direct to the local Superintendents for them, and not to 
the Department. Those Tor Grammar Schools will be sent 
direct to the head Masters, upon application to the Department. 



PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS. SCHOOL MAPS, APPARA- 
TUS, AND PRIZE BOOKS. 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per cent, to 
any sum or sums, not less than five dollars, transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
of Grammar and Com&on Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a 
list of the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, 
verified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection 
of Maps, Apparatus, Library and Prize Books, Ac, to be sent, 
can always be made by the Department, when so desired. 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, MAPS, 
APPARATUS, SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS, ETC. 



[Insert Post Office address here,'] 

Sir, — The [Trustees, or Board of Trustees, if in Towns, 

^o.] of the School being anxious to provide [Maps, 

Library Books, or Prize Books, ^c] for the Public Schools in 
the ISeetion, Toum, or Village, ^c.J hereby make application 

for the , &c., enumerated in the accompanying list, in 

terms of the Departmental Notice relating to for Public 

Schools. The selected are bona fide for the ; and 

the Corporation hereby Pledges itself not to give or 
dispose of them, nor permit them to be given or disposed of, 
to the teacher or to any private party, or for any private 
purpose whatsoever, but to apply them solely to the pur- 
poses above specified in the Schools of the , in terms of 

the Departmental Regulations granting one hundred per cent, 
on the present remittance. The parcel is to be sent to the 
Station of the Railway, addressed to 

In testimony whereof, the Corporation above-named, 
hereto affixes its corporate seal to this application, by the hand 
of *, this day of , 186-. 

Amount remitted, % 



• J ( 



TnwteMmiutsigutheip own name*. v[].[*]]]][*'[[[ *''.'[*.'][ J ^^^^''tobe "^^ 

J ^^ I plaoedhere. 

To the Chief Superintendent of Educaziony Toronto. 

Note, — Before the trustees can be supplied, it will be neces- 
sary for them to have filled up, signed and sealed with a 
proper corporate seal, as directed, a copy of the foregoing 
Form of Application. On its receipt at the Education Office, 
the one hundred per cent, will be added to the remittance, and 
the order, so far as the stock in the Depository will permit 
made up and despatched. Should the Ifarustees have no proper 



corporate seal, the Department will, on the receipt of two doU 
lars additional, have one engraved and sent with the articles 
ordered. 

%*If Library and Prize Books be ordered, in acKit/ion toMaps 
and Apparatus, it will be istecsssaby to send not less thah 
five dollars additional for each class of books, <fec., with the 
proper forms of application for each class. 

ICjr The one hundred per cent, will not be allowed on any 
sum less that/ve dollars. Text books canot be furnished on 
the terms mentioned above: they must be paid for in all, at 
the net catalogue prices. 



* The Trustees of the Section : ChmSnoan and Seeretaiy of the Board of Citj 
Town, or TiUige Tnuteesi Wmeo, lU^, or Jl^astf^* 



POSTAGE REGULATION IN REGARD TO GRAM- 
MAR AND COMMON SCHOOL RETURNS. 

All official returns which are required by law to be for 
warded to the Chief Superintendent, or a Local Superintendent, 
and which are made upon the printed blank forms furnished bj 
the Educational Department, must he pre-paid, at the rate of 
one cent, and be open to inspection, so as to entitle them to pass 
through the post as printed papers. No letters should be en- 
closed with such returns. A neglect to observe this regulation 
has repeatedly subjected this Department to an unnecessary 
charge of 14 cts. and 21 cts. on each package, including the 
Post-office fine of nearly fifty per cent, tor non-payment. 

PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 

According to the new Postage Law, the postage on all books, 
printed circulars, &c., sent through the post, must be pre-paid 
by the sender, at the rate of one cent per ounce. Local Super- 
intendents and teachers ordering books from the Educational 
Depository, will therefore please send such an additional sam 
for the payment of this postage, at the rate specified, and the 
Customs duty on copyright books, as may be necessary. 



INDISTINCT POST MARKS. 
We receive, in the course of the year, a number of letters 
on which the post marks are very indistinct, or altogether 
omitted. These marks are often so important, that Postmasters 
would do well to see that the requirements of the Post-office 
Department, in relation to stamping the post-mark on letters 
is carefully attended to. 



NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS 

UNLESS TH^Y SUBSCRfBB TO THE FUND. 

Public notice is hereby given to all Teachers of Common 
Schools, or Teachers of the English branches in Grammar 
Schools, who are legally qualified Common School Teachers 
in Upper Canada, who may wish to avail themselves at any 
future time of the advantages of the Superannuated Common 
School Teachers' Fund, that it will be necessary for them to 
transmit to the Chief Superintendent, if they have not already 
done so, their subscriptions, at the rate of $5 per annum for 
each preceding year, commencing with 1854, and at the rate of $4 
per annum for the current year^ subscription. The law author- 
izing the establishment of this fund provides, *' That no teacher 
shall be entitled to share in the said fund who shall not contri- 
bute to such fund at least at the rate of one pound per annum." 
No pension will be granted to any teacher who has not subscri- 
bed to the fund, in accordance with the preceding regulations of 
the Council of Public Instruction. 



Tkbhs: For % sinj^le copy of the Journal of Edueaiitm, %\ per anntih'; 
back Tols., Deatly stitohed, supplied on the same teriDfi. All subecripuno* 
to commence with the January Number, and payment in adyauoe rous: ii 
all caseff accompany the order. Single numbers, 12^ cents each. 

A DvsaTiSBMKNTS inserted in the Journal of Eduealion for 25 o«nta per 
line, which may be remitted in postage itamps^ or otheririse. 

All communioatioDs to be addresaed to J. Okorox BoDeiiia, LL^., 

Edticaiian Oj^e, TorufUa, 
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METEOROLOGY OF TORONTO, FOR 1861.» 
The year 1861, with respect to its temperature, exhibited, as 
a whole, nothing extraordinary, the mean of the year differing 
from the average of twenty-two years to the extent of only 
0°.10 in excess. The monthly means, moreover, did not differ 
in a marked degree from the means proper to the several months 
derived from twenty-two years, the average deviation, without 
regard to sign, being 2''.24 ; while the average deviation in the 
whole period of* twenty-two years, and referred to the same 
standard, wv 2°.44. If, however, the signs of the deviations 
be taken into account, it will be seen that the compensations by 
which the annual mean was maintained, were of the kind that 
may be styled unseasonable, being such as tended to weaken 
rather than to intensify the distinctive characters of the dif- 
ferent parts of the year. Thus, from May to August— com- 
prising the greater part of the year in which the temperature 
is above the yearly mean — the monthly means were relatively 
low; while in February and December, the monthly means were 
relatively high. The depression (S^'.O) in the temperature of 
May, was never exceeded in any May of former years, and was 
nearly approached only in 1849 and 1851, when in both cases 
the cold of May was succeeded by unusual warmth in June and 
July. The abnormal warmth of April served only to aggravate 



* By G. T. Kingston, Esq., M.A., Director of the MBfrnetical OtMervatoiy of Tor- 
onto. From the OmodtoiiJofiriM; for Maroh»186S. 



the evil, by hastening the vegetation that was thrown back by 
the frosts that followed in May. The bad effects of a generally 
low summer temperature may perhaps be modified, as regards 
some plants, by occasional bursts of heat, though they, be 
necessarily balanced by unusually low temperatures at other 
parts of the season. No such mitigating circumstances occurred 
in 1861, as the warmest day and the absolutely highest tem- 
perature of the year were both considerably below the twenty- 
two years' average of these quantities. 

The hygrometric condition of the summer was not favoura- 
ble ; the mean relative humidity of May, June, and July, being 
70 against 74, the twenty^one years* average for these months. 
But as the temperatures were low, the foregoing numbers do not 
present so strong a contrast as do the tensions of vapour, 
which for the same three months were *359 in 1861, and *393 
on the average of twenty-one years. The contrast in this respect 
between 1860 and 1861, was very conspicuous in May, the ten- 
sion of vapour for this month being more than 41 per cent, 
greater in 1860 than in 1861. 

May and June were 8 per cent, and 16 per cent, less cloudy 
than is usual in those months ; while later in the season, when 
a bright sun is more in request, clouds were more than 20 per 
cent, in excess. 

The depth of rain, which on the whole year was three inches 
in defect, was deficient in June and July to the extent of more 
than an inch and a half. In May, when rain is a hindrance 
to gardening and agricultural operations, it was rather in excess ; 
while, as before stated, there was a want of that moisture in 
the air whose presence is favourable to the development of 
young leaves. 

In the following summary, the chief meteorological elements 
relative to the year 1861, are compared with the average results 
derived from a series of years, as well as with extreme values 
that have occurred during the same series : 
TEMPERATURE. 



Mean temperature of the jear. . . . 

Warmest month 

when mean temp, of month was 
Coldest month 

when mean temp, of month was 
Difference between the warmest ) 

and coldest months ) 



1861. 



44^22 

August 
65'».48 
January. 

45<».62 



Average 

of 
22 years. 



44.*»ia 

July. 

66^.85 

February 

22<'.98 

43».87 



Extremes in 22 
years. 



460.36 
(in 1846) 
July 1854 

72«.47 
Jan. 1857 

12*».76 



420.16 
(in 1866.) 
Aug 1860 

640.46 
Feb. 1848 

26^.60 
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TEMPERATURE— Conitnu^d. 



Mean of deviations of monthly 1 
xneansi from their respective f 
averages of 22 years, signs off 
deviation being disregarded. . 3 

Month of greatest deviation, ' 

without regard to sign 

when the monthly mean dif- ^ 
fered from the 22 years' ave- > 
rage of the same month by ) 

Warmest day 

when the mean of the day was. 
Coldest day 

when the mean of the day was. 

Highest temperature 

which occurred on 

Lowest temperature 

which occurred on 

Range of the year 



1861. 



2«».24 

Decem'r. 

5<».0 
Aug. 3 

Feb. Y 

—70.7 

87*».8 

June 9 

— 20«.8 
Feb. 8 

IO80.6 



Average 

of 
2 2 years. 



2*>.44) 

January. 

3».9 

July 20 

77«.28 
Jan. 24 

— 0<'.87 

90^.4 

July 22 

— 12».3 
Jan. 25 

102*'.7 



Extremes in 22 
years. 



3«.65 
(in 1843 
andl857) 

Jan. 1857 



10«.7 

July 12 
(1845.) 
82'>32 
Feb.6,'65 
Jan 22'57 
-14°. 38 

99^.2 
Aug. 24 
(1854.) 
— 26«.5 
Jan. 26 
(1859.) 
118«.2 
(in 1855.) 



( P. 35 
• (in 
I 1853.) 



July 31* 
(1844.) 
72».75 
Dec. 22 

1842.) 
+9«'.67 

82«».4 
Aug. 19 
(1840.) 
+ 1«».9 
Jan. 2 
(1842.) 

87**. 
(in 1847.) 



Thture were twenty-seven days when the mean temperature of the 
day ditiered 12° and upwards from the normal mean of the day. 
Their distribution among the several months may be seen in the 
following table : 

DISTRIBUTION OP TEMPERATURES. 



Mo'ths. 






4 

u 
a 


i 


i 


i 
4 


4 


P 
< 











1 


1 


Excess 
Defect 



6 


2 
2 


2 
3 











2 















2 






6 
2 


14 
13 


Total 


6 


4 


5 








2 











2 





8 


27 



BAROMETER. 



Mean pressure of the year 

Month of highest pressure 

when the mean pres- > 

sure of month was S 

Month of lowest pressure 

when the mean pres- > 

sure of month was J 



1861. 



29.6008 

December 
29.7461 

November 
29.5371 



Average of 
18 years." 



29.6133 

September 

29.6629 

June 

29.5624 



Extremes in 18 years. 



29.6679 
(in 1849.) 
June, 1849 

29.8030 

March, 1859 

29.4215 



29.6880 
(in 1852.) 
Sept. 1860 

29.6738 

Nov. 1849 

29.6868 



Maximum pressure of year 
which occurred .... 

Minimum pressure of year 
which occurred .... 

Range of the year. . . . 



1861. 



Average of 
9 years. 



30.330 
( Jan. 22 ) 
\ 7 p.m. \ 

28.644 

5 May 6 > 

{ 10 p.m. J 

1.686 



Extremes in 9 years. 



30.552 

Jan. 1856 

28.286 

March, 1869 

2.106 
(in 1859.) 



30.245 

Dec. 1864 

28.849 

March, 1868 

1.429 
(in 1860.) 



There were one hundred and three days when the mean pressure 
of the day difnred 0. 200 of au inch and upwards, from the adopted 
normal mean of the day. Their distribution thix>ugh the year may 
be Been from the following table : 



• The mean temperature of the warmest day In th«j foregoing table, refers to the 
twenty-two years average of the warmest daya in each year, irrespective of their 
dates*, the avorai-'c date being simply the arithmetic mean of the several dates mea* 
iured from any filed epoch. The vati.e remark applies to the coldest dav, and to 
the uiKXiiiia and minima of the year. An regards tlii; low temperatures, the* averages 
are derived Irom the coldt>sit days and lowest temperatures in successive winters,-^ 
December being considered to belong to the following year. 



DISTRIBUTION OF MEAN PRESSURE. 



M'ths. 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


i 


1 


1 







1 


1 


Excess 
Defect 


5 
6 


4 
9 


6 
,7 


4 
6 


6 
6 


1 
1 



3 


3 



2 

4 


5 
6 


3 


9 
3 


ToUl. 


11 


13 


12 


10 


10 


2 


3 


3 


6 


11 


10 


12 



46 

75 



103 



HUMIDITY. 



Mean humidity of the year 

M'th of greatest humidity 

when mean humidity > 

of month was . . . . f 

Month of least humidity. 

when the mean of the I 

month was \ 



1861. 



IB 
January 

88 

May 

69 



Average of 
20 years. 



IB 
January 

83 

May 

72 



Extremes hi 20 years. 



82, in 1851 
Jan. 1857 



Feb. 1843 
58 



73, in 1858 
Dec. 1858 

81 

April 1849 

76 



OLOUDa 



Mean cloudiness of year. 
Most cloudy month 

when the mean of the > 

month was $ 

Least cloudy month . . . . 

when the mean of the ) 
month was $ 



1861. 



62 

February 

83 

June 

45 



Average of 
9 years. 



60 
December 

76 

July A Aug. 

45* 



Extrem«s in 9 years. 



62, in 1861 
^Dec '58 J 
iDec. '60 J 
CFeb. '61J 

83 

July, 1853 

34 



67,in'53»56 
Dec. 1857 

73 

June, 1861 

45» 



WIND. 



Resultant direction. . . 
Mean result. veloc. in miles 
Mean velocity, without > 

regard to direction . $ 
Month of g'test mean vel. 

when m'n velocity was 
Month of least mean vel, 

when m'n velocity was 



1861. 



N. 66^ w. 
2.11 

7.47 

February 

10.58 

August 

4.21 



Result of 
14 years. 



f. 60' w. 
1.82 

6.78 

March 
8.60 
July 
4.91 



Extremes in 14 years. 



C 8.66 > 
) in 1860$ 
March,1860 

12.41 
Aug. 1852 

3.30 



5 6.10 

im 1853 
Jan. 1848 

5.82 
Sept. 1860 

6.79 



RAIN. 



Depth in year in Inches 

No. of days when rain fell 
Greatest depth in one ~ 
month fell in 

when it amounted to 
Rainy days most frequent 

when Uieir number was 
Greatest depth on one day 

which fell on 

Greatest depth in 1 hour 

which fell between . 



1861. 



26.995 

136 

November 

4.294 
September 

17 
3.132 
Nov. 2nd 

0.41 
1 A 2 ▲. M. 
Aug. 21st 



Average of 
21 years. 



30.324 

106 

September 

3.973 

June 

12 

2.138 



Extremes in 21 years. 



«43. 
^inl 



565 
1843 
136 in 1861 

Sept.,1843 

9.760 

June, 1857 

21 

3.360 
Oct. 6, 1849 



( 21.505 > 
^ in 1856$ 
80 in 1841 

Sept 1848 

3.115 

May, 1841 

11 



The diatribution of rain through the day, both as regards depth 
and frequency, is given in the following table derived from an hourly 
rain gauge in operation from April to November inclusive : 



* The averageoninimum of cloudiness in the second column, is the minimnm of 
the twelve monthly means of nine years, and does not always include the lowvst 
months of each year, as these fall differently in different years. This explains why 
the high^t minimum in the fourth column should be numericaUy equal to the 
'~'~' I OB the avenge of nine years. 



mi.-] 



pom tJPPEE CANADA. 



61 



DEPTH AND FRBQUBNCT OF RAIN. 






PERIODS 1 


6a.m 

to 
10a.m. 


10 a.m. 

to 
2 p.m. 


2 p.m. 

to 
6 p.m. 


6 p.m. 

to 
10p.m. 


10p.m. 

to 
2 a.m. 


2 a.m. 

to 
6 a.m. 


ToUl. 


Per centage of depth 
" ftequencj 


9.2 
14.0 


12.7 
14.0 


22.8 
17.0 


23.6 
17.7 


17.9 
18.0 


13.9 
19.3 


100 
100 



SNOW. 



Total depth in the year < 

No. dajs which snow fell 

Greatest depth in one > 

month fell in .... ) 

wben it amounted to. . 
Days of snow were the > 

most frequent in ... $ 

when their number was 
€re«teet dopth in one day 

which fell on 



1861. 



74.8 

76 

Febnuuy 

29.7 

January 

23 
8 inches 
Feb. 7th 



Average of 
19 years A 
22 years. 



61.6 

67 

Fe^ruazy 

18.0 
December 

13.0 



Extremes in 19 years 
and 22 years. 



( 99.0 > 
^ in 1855$ 
87 in 1859 

Feb. 1846 

46.1 
5 Dec. 1869 
{Jan. 1861 

23.0 



J 88.4 > 
{in 1851 S 
33 in 1848 

Dec. 1851 

10.7 

Feb. 1858 

8 



RAIN AND SNOW (Oombinbd.) 
Where 10 inches of mow are cormdered at equivalent to 1 inch of rain. 



Total depth in the year 

Number of days in which rain or snow fell 

Greatest depth in one month fell in 

when it amounted to 

Days of aqueous precipitation most frequent in . . 

when their number was 



1861. 


Average of 
19 years & 
22 years. 


84.476 

200 

November 

4.614 

January 

23 


36.468 

160» 

September 

3.973 

December 

18* 



On February 7th, a heavy snow-sborm occurred, accompanied by 
a strong gale and intense cold. At one part of the day, when the 
temperature was 14^3 below 2sero, the wind was blowing more thsji 
33 miles an hour, with heavy falling and drifting snow. The tem- 
perature afterwards fell to 20^8 ^low zero, but at that time the 
ffj/d had ffubfiidod. 

2. THE CLIMATE OF CANADA. 

I/Abbe Ferland, in his History of Canada, shews by a comparison 
of meteorological records kept here since the earliest settlement of 
the country, that the climate has undergone no change, as the first 
colonists im^ined it would. The observations of Upper Canada 
»avans establish the same conclusion for the western portion of our 
country, as we gather from the following report of a conversation at 
a meeting of the Canadian Institute, Toronto : 

Judge Haoabty. — Do the observations of 20 years shew any per- 
manent change of temperature ? 

Professor Kingston (of the Meteorological Observatory.) — There 
is no perceptible change as far as I can judge. The figures seem to 
oscillate, without shewing anything like a secular increase or dimi- 
nution. 

Mr. T. C. Kbefeb. — It appears that the variations of mean an- 
nual teniparature for a period of 22 years are only about four de- 
grees. How does that compare with other countries ? 

* Tbeie nnmbera indndc the ca^ea iu which both rain snd snow have fallen in the 
dar. and which have been reckoned both in the rain and iu the 8iiow tables. 



Prof. Kingston. — ^To the best of my recollection, the fluctuations 
of mean temperatures in England are much greater. 

Mr. Kebfeb. — It appears to me that 4 degrees is a very small 
variation for a period of 20 years, and that it speaks well for the cli- 
mate of this country. 

Table A.— METEOROLOGICAL STATIONS AT THE SENIOR 

COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOI^ OF UPPER CANADA 
Under the autliority of the Coii-^^jJuJ^ud (jraisizrur Stliuui Att. r. , nnl (rmnt of 
$400 per annum is made to each fi<>iiinr i^^nmuy Grunmair ^booit vnih (lartl^Epatiou 
in the <|istribuUop of the General Siihnol Fund ; provi&ton in aIho maiit' fur th^^hUb- 
llshment of a Ketcorolojrioal Stal ■ n n t nr^rh of these Senior Scl^ooEs, and it k {Ik* 
Glared to be the du^ of the Maafa^ * ii :' k 1 1 1 .^ prescribed ^*teoro1o|ticftJ Returns 
every mouth to the Educational D< 'vFm,. .i. unt nf th^; ;5lCountii<!tiii wlitL^h i^eiilor 
County Grammar Schools have be ij ^^li.biiiihiU only ]»■ Imv? funtrikmLcd the ne- 
cessary sum of half'price to purcb sxetbt* nnr-asijiiry Sn^lrLLin^nt^, und but ft'ir uf^tliese 
(as will be seen from the followin^r tablfi) tuaki.^ thu rttunis rtrqnii'ed by law- 
it is hoped, will shortly be taken to enrorn; the 1 
Stations only fn)m which returns are received. 



4iu4i-ii"l- tltn ^I'litt. it 



Steps, 





No. of months 


No.of monthly ab- 


CbafWJker of Abstraoto raeeif^d. 


Name of 


the Station has 


stracts received at 
the Education Of- 








Ifeteorolosical 


been esUblish- 


prepared. 


Indiffer- 


B«lly^ 
prepared 


Station. 


ed to December, 
1861, inclusive. 


fice, to December. 
1801, inclusive. 


ently 
prepared. 


1. Niagara . . 


48 


10 


8 


2 


• • 


2. Hamilton . 


48 


36 


33 


3 




3. Belleville . 


48 


38 


36 


2 




4. Barrle .... 


48 


20 


20 


• . 




5. Chatham . 


48 


15 




11 


4 


6. Port Sarnia 


48 


26 


26 






7. MUton,... 


47 


3 






8 


8. Cornwall.. 


47 


31 


81 






9. Guelph . . . 


40 


1 


1 






10. Wh tby . . 


40 


36 


35 


i 




11. Perth ... 


39 


10 


10 






12. Picton . . . 


39 


22 


22 






18. Brantford 


30 


21 


19 


2 




U. L'Orignal 
16. Stratford. 


4 


. , 


.. 






17 


17 


17 






16. Ottawa . . 


4 


4 


4 






17. Woodst'ck 


2 


•• 


•• 







Table B.— SHEWING THE NUMBER OF MONTHS THAT 
METEOROLOGICAL ARSTR.%CT8 HAVB BBSN RBCEIYED FROM 
THE DIPgKRENT STATIONS. FOR THE YEAR 1861. 



Name of 
Meteorological Station. 



1. fNiagara . . . . 

2. fHamilton ... 

3. Belleville... 

4. fBarrie 

5. fCbatham . . . 

6. fPort Sarnia. 

7. tMilton 

8. t Cornwall . . . 

9. tOuelph 

10. Whitby 

11. fPerth 

12. fPicton 

13. Brantford... 

14. tL'Original . . 

15. Stratford . . . 

16. Ottawa 

17. Woodstock . 



I 



$ 



1858 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1859 
1861 
1860 
1861 
1862 



Character of Abstracts received. 



WeU 
prepared. 



8 
11 
12 

1 



11 

ia 

1 

11 

9 

12 
4 



Indiflferen*y 
prepared, 



Badly 
prepared. 



♦ Station at CsyuKa established February, 18W . . „ . ^, 

t The returuM n>quired by law have only been iu part, or not at all, received from 
these Stations duriiiR the year 1861. 



ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE AT SOME OF THE SENIOR COTTNTIT GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL STATIONS IN UPPER CANADA, DURING THE YEARS 1869, 1860, AND 1861. 

{Compiled at the Educational Department, Toronto,) 

NOTS.— As the prescribed monthly Meteorolofrioal Reports have not been reffularlv received from tlin different Stations (see Table A), we are not able to insert a complete 

abstract for the entire year; wo hsve, however, selected four mcn'thly reports of each ytar, the calculations in which are actually correct. 



1859. 



Month. 



Babomiteb. 



Highest. 



T 



Lowest. 



Greatest 
Daily 
Range. 



TSICFSEATUBS OF AlR. 



n H e8 Lq Eh 08 



OQcS 






"Warmest 
Day. 



! 5 






Coldest 
Day. 



Sal 



DdJa 



6 S* 



S5P 



Gehsbal Rsvabxs. 



1. BARRIB.— Rsv. W. F. CHECKLEY, B.A., Observer, 



Jane . . . 
Aagnst . 
October 



29.631 
29.478 
29.330 
29.449 



28.414 
28.822 
28.976 
28.698 



.458 
.471 
.120 
.462 



46.6 
91.1 
91.6 
78.3 



-37.0 
28.0 
44.0 
19.8 



40.0 
42.6 
37.9 
28.0 



1.4 

14.1 

6.4 

4.6 



40.6 
76.4 
77.9 
66.9 



-1.0 
36.6 
52.8 
28.8 



6d 




« 






JOmiNAL:OP EDUCATION 










[Ka*. 


1859. 


Babokitib. 


TucpiBATUu or An. 


Day. 


GOLDMT 

Day. 


It 


1 
si 


1 

11 




MOITTB. 


Highest 


Lowest 


Qreatest 
Daily 
Range. 


«. 


ill 


o 


Least 
•Daily 
Range. 


1 


l.s 


i 


III 

9 





2. BBZaLBVZLZiS.— A. BIJRDON, Esq., Observer. 



January 
April . . . 
Jane ..• 
Octoher 



30.292 


28.924 


.668 


46.3 


-30.0 


36.7 


6.0 


20 


40.1 


10 


19.1 


86 


2 


7 


29.966 


28.980 


.631 


68.6 


20.7 


27.3 


7.6 


30 


68.7 


6 


29.6 


69 


7 


• . 


29.912 


29.288 


.462 


83.5 


33.8 


33.9 


8.8 


27 


76.4 


4 


40.6 


76 


6 


.. 


29.936 


29.064 


.696 


76.6 


17.4 


26.4 


7.0 


4 


62.8 


26 


27.0 


78 


6 


•• 



Aurora on the 29th of April 



3. CHATHAM.— G. JAMIBSON, Esq., Observer. 



January . 
February 
July ... 
October . 



29.919 


28.807 


.619 


47.6 


-16.0 


33.0 


3.0 


20 


41.8 


10 


0.6 


79 


3 


1 


29.666 


28.927 


.602 


66.2 


-1.6 


38.6 


6.9 


19 


40.7 


7 


12.6 


80 


4 


4 


29.806 


29.062 


.301 


96.0 


40.2 


37.6 


12.6 


18 


80.2 


6 


61.3 


72 


4 


. . 


29.702 


29.049 


.404 


76.6 


21.6 


37.9 


4.3 


13 


69.6 


27 


29.4 


76 


4 


4 



4. CORir^ALI..— Bbt. H. W. DAYIES, M.A., Observer. 



January 
March .. 
June ... 
October 



30.623 
30.398 
29.987 
30.103 



29.006 
28.491 
28.906 
29.223 



.629 
.696 
.731 
.463 



49.0 
67.7 
78.2 
77.2 



-7.1 
-3.8 
34.2 
17.7 



88.7 
28.4 
33.3 
42.6 



4.1 
3.8 
7.1 
6.8 



36.6 
46.2 
70.0 
63.7 



-6.9 

7.7 

42.9 

20.8 



H. B. 
6 
6 
3 



5. HAMILTON.— A. MAOALLUM, Esq., Observer. 



January 
AprU... 
June ... 
October 



30.462 


28.888 


.667 


47.4 


-29.7 


41.4 


4.6 


20 


46.0 


10 


-14.4 


78 


4 


2 


29.967 


28.786 


.649 


69.6 


24.6 


27.6 


7.6 


12 


63.7 


6 


31.9 


76 


3 


4 


29.946 


29.246 


.488 


80.6 


37.6 


83.0 


10.6 


16 


70.6 


4 


39.6 


76 


9 


• . 


29.930 


29.329 


.872 


76.7 


24.1 


40.3 


11.3 


4 


68.7 


26 


27.0 


70 


8 


2 



Two Auroras seen in ApriL 



6. PBRTH.— R. T. LIVINGSTONB, Esq., Observer. 



September. . • 


29.820 


28.694 


.727 


74.2 


27.8 


36.2 


7.0 


12 


63.2 


14 


42.7 


M.B. 


16 


1 




October .... 


29.779 


28.830 


.730 


73.8. 


14.6 


38.2 


10.1 


6 


62.6 


26 


23.4 


76 


7 


, , 


First Snow on the 14th of 


November .. 


29.946 


28.744 


1.062 


63.8 


13.4 


27.8 


8.1 


6 


61.8 


29 


18.8 


84 


N.B. 


N.B. 


Sept, at 7 a.m. 


December . . . 


30.189 


28.924 


.826 


64.6 


-30.2 


39.1 


6.1 


1 


41.0 


28 


19.6 


82 


M.B. 


13 





7. 8ARNIA.— W. B. BYANS, Eeq., M.A., CA»erver. 



January .. 

April 

October .. 
December . 



29.920 
29.739 
29.648 
29.932 



28.716 
28.686 
28.969 
28.831 



.606 
.676 
.450 
.624 



46.4 
66.1 
H.B. 
63.9 



-23.6 

24.7 

26.5 

3.6 



33.8 
33.9 
H.B. 

35.9 



3.5 
3.8 
N.B. 
4.1 



39.9 
65.9 
66.6 
46.6 



-1.0 

30.9 

28.1 

9.7 



On April 19tb, a white Inminoai 
streak wm risible in the bM- 
yens fbr about an hoar. ItwM 
first seen at 8 p.m., extending 
IVomE.hor. toZ.; aftemrdi 
to W. hor., forming an areh. 



a WHITBY.— WILLIAM McCABB, Esq., Observer. 



January 
March .. 
July ... 
October 



30.327 
30.225 
30.132 
30.047 



29.428 
28.413 
29.291 
29.132 



.432 
.364 
.408 
.703 



48.8 
69.6 
94.6 
70.6 



-22.6 
16.9 
63.9 
21.3 



43.2 


1.8 


21 


35.6 


11 


6.4 


72 


1 


4 


31.8 


8.8 


28 


60.1 


1 


16.7 


78 


10 


1 


40.8 


16.8 


12 


82.1 


26 


66.6 


76 


4 


. . 


•• 


•• 


6 


60.1 


26 


27.7 


76 


4 


•• 



NoTB. — No returns were received from four stations during 1869, tiz. : Niagara, Milton, Guelph, and Picton. 
18 6 0. 1. BARRIB.- Rby. W. F. CHEOKLET, B.A., Observer. 



February ... 

March 

May 


29.486 
29.436 
29.357 


28.826 
28.671 
28.617 


.709 
.368 
.301 


61.6 
60.6 
89.1 


-30.1 
-0.3 
19.8 


44.6 
41.1 
46.6 


7.1 
13.8 
10.4 


22 

3 

30 


44.4 
42.3 
66.9 


10 

12 

2 


1.7 
13.6 
42.6 


62 
74 
77 


6 
2 

7 


6 





2. BBLLBVILLB.— A. BURDON, Esq., Observer. 



January 
February 
April... 
June ... 

June ... 
July ... 
August . 
October 



30.123 
80.101 
30.210 
29.826 



29.222 
29.068 
29.026 
28.993 



.662 
.734 
.957 
.369 



43.7 
48.1 
67.0 
79.7 



-14.4 

-12.6 

14.4 

49.9 



40.1 
38.0 
36.8 
27.2 



8.6 
8.6 
8.1 
4.6 



38.9 
43.9 
68.1 
70.6 



-3.8 
-2.6 
22.1 
66.6 



85 
86 
69 
76 



a BRANTFORD — D. 0. SULLIVAN, Esq., and othbbb. Observers. 



29.471 


28.600 


.322 


87.6 


39.1 


38.8 


12.1 


28 


74.7 


9 


53.6 


71 


6 


. . 


29.646 


28.847 


.256 


95.0 


43.3 


38.6 


13.1 


19 


76.8 


23 


60.1 


70 


11 


, , 


29.699 


28.978 


.270 


91.0 


44.3 


41.3 


8.6 


6 


77.6 


27 


54.8 


75 


8 


, , 


29.682 


28.700 


.662 


68.0 


31.1 


27.4 


7.6 


31 


60.1 


12 


38.7 


84 


9 


•• 



4. CORNWALL.— Rby. H. W. DAVIES, M.A., Observer. 



January 
April . . . 
June ... 
October 



30.276 


29.072 


.685 


49.6 


-9.9 


39.0 


4.4 


21 


38.3 


13 


-6.6 


86 


2 


6 


29.912 


29.191 


.612 


63.5 


11.5 


24.1 


10.3 


12 


45.0 


2 


17.4 


84 


3 


1 


29.938 


29.071 


.427 


83.2 


64.9 


30.1 


8.6 


14 


71.8 


19 


45.1 


81 


10 


, , 


30.113 


29.028 


.679 


64.0 


29.2 


22.8 


6.5 


31 


69.8 


16 


37.2 


83 


18 


1 



April 20. First boat pasMd tfaro^ 
the canal. — Oct 17. At &tf 
a.in.. Ml earthq[uake vss Mt: 
it lavted about 4 niinat» A 
lighter shock was felt oo tte 
24th, at 7 a.111. 



1803.] 



FOB UPPER CANADA. 



69 



I860- 


Babombtib. 


TncPBUTUu OF Am. 


Warmbbt 
Day. 


COLDUT 

Day. 


h 
1 


1' 


1 

II 




MOVTH. 


Highest. 


1 
Greatest 
Lowest. Daily 
Range. 

a 


Highest 
•Temper- 
ature. 


Lowest 

^Temper- 

ature. 

Greatest 
•Daily 
Range. 


Least 
•Daily 
Range. 


1 


Mean 
•Temper- 
ature. 


1 


Mean 
•Temper- 
ature. 





5. HABfflLTON.— A. MA0ALLX7M, Esq., Obnrver. 



Jannaiy .... 


30.004 


29.150 


.476 


46.8 


-0.3 


39.2 


5.9 


24 


44.1 


31 


7.3 


67 


6 


9 


July 1. A oomet*wM teen in the 
N.W.»t»p.ai. AbottCiOmin. 

Eriluucy* paved fh>m &V. 


April 


do. 199 


28.944 


.966 


78.7 


23.7 


N.B. 


H.B. 


30 


60.2 


14 


30.7 


66 


12 


3 


July 


29.861 


29.018 


.582 


89.7 


42.8 


33.2 


11.2 


16 


79.3 


10 


61.9 


70 


11 


, , 


October 


29.894 


28.961 


.680 


69.6 


28.6 


35.2 


3.2 


5 


62.9 


12 


40.2 


85 


13 


•• 


toB. 



6. PERTH.— R. T. LIVINGSTONE, Esq., Observer. 



Janoaiy . 
February 
March ... 
AprO 

April.... 

July 

NoT€iDber 
October . 



29.981 


28.955 


.825 


45.4 


-30.8 


44.4 


29.949 


28.801 


.792 


48.7 


-25.7 


40.9 


1 29.762 


28.679 


.830 


64.8 


8.3 


35.9 


29.959 


28.835 


1.008 


68.8 


9.7 


41.6 



11.0 

10.1 

5.0 

11.5 



I! 



24 


38.5 


2 


-17.6 


80 


6 


17 


22 


43.2 


1 


-12.5 


80 


5 


10 


19 


49.5 


22 


15.4 


76 


4 


7 


30 


59.8 


2 


16.6 


63 


6 


3 



7. PICTON.— STUART FOSTER, Esq., Olyaerver. 



30.241 
29.819 
29.997 
29.979 



29.031 
29.170 
28.923 
29.076 



.952 
.395 
,791 
.582 



74.4 
85.4 
68.7 
69.4 



16.0 
50.4 
17.4 
27.1 



36.1 


9.0 


30 


57.1 


2 


22.0 


65 


13 


4 


29.7 


10.2 


19 


73.1 


5 


58.2 


78 


13 


,, 


23.5 : 


6.7 


1 


64.3 


24 


23.2 


84 


19 


9 


26.5 


5.9 


31 


64.0 


6 


38.5 


85 


17 


•• 



April It. At 8 9jm^ ft narrow belt of 
light. «sMadlac from N. W. to S. B., 
and ft MBftU aaroral oreh, wero oh- 
MFTod.— Oot. St. BcllpM of th* saa. 
Tislblo fron 7 ft.n. till 8 B*. At «.« 
p.m . on Mrthqaako wm ft It. aceom. 
paalod by BoiM rcMmbll— -"— »— 



January . 
Febnuuy 
June .... 
Oetober . 









8. 8ARNLA W. 


B. EVANS, Esq., M.A. (X^eerver. 








29.927 


28.885 


.554 


48.8 


-12.0 


K.B. 


B.B. 


24 


44.5 


1 


4.9 


98 


2 


2 


29.768 


28.741 


.721 


61.6 


-9.2 


41.8 


6.7 


22 


60.3 


1 


4.2 


95 


1 1 


5 


29.606 


28.651 


.955 


87.2 


39.8 


36.7 


7.4 


28 


74.0 


5 


61.1 


90 


3 


,, 


29.651 


28.820 


.468 


76.7 


31.8 


32.8 


6.1 


18 


64.8 


27 


45.1 


92 


6 


1 



9. STRATFORD.— 0. J. MoGRBGOR, Esq., M.A., Observer. 



September. . . 


29.169 


28.413 


.403 


76.3 


25.5 


35.2 


9.9 


6 


67.9 


29 


36.2 


81 


11 


. , 


▲uroTM teen on the 6fth. mh, 
and iTth of 8epl —An iErolite 
WM aeen on 14th of October: 


Oetober 


29.049 


28.192 


.559 


63.8 


26.2 


25.3 


3.6 


31 


56.9 


12 


36.6 


86 


16 


. • 


Norember . . . 


28.967 


27.970 


.525 


65.4 


5.8 


26.5 


3.7 


2 


66.9 


24 


12.0 


84 


7 


13 


time of fiiffht, S MCt.~AiironM 
•rai on the 10th and mh of 
November. 


December • . • 


29.249 


27.975 


.640 


36.3 


-14.4 ! 29.8 


3.6 


20 


34.6 


14 


-2.4 


89 


2 


14 









10. V7HITB"r.- 


-W. MoOABE, Esq., 


Observer. 








30.185 


29.278 


.549 


48.7 


-3.6 


36.6 


4.8 


24 


40.9 


31 


4.4 


77 


2 


3 


30.274 


29.042 


.761 


72.7 


20.7 


30.7 


4.7 


30 


54.7 


2 


26.8 


68 


6 


, , 


29.922 


29.178 


.435 


86.3 


53.0 


29.3 


6.8 


19 


77.4 


27 


60.3 


80 


8 


. • 


30.015 


29.140 


.258 


68.7 


32.5 


30.3 


6.8 


30 


58.3 


13 


37.1 


87 


2 


•• 



Jannaiy 
April... 
July ... 
Oetober 



NoTB. — No returns were receiyed from four etations during the year, 1860, yIz. : Niagara, Gbatham, Milton, and Guelph. 
18 61. 1. BARRIE.— RiY. W. F. GHEGKLEY, B.A., Observers/or a portion of the year only. 



June I 29.267 



28.672 



.388 



88.1 



34.0 



43.1 



6.6 



11 



73.6 



16 



62.9 



79 



Comet risible N.W. in June. 



2. BEUiBVILLE.— A. BTTRDON, Esq., Observer. 



January 
April . . . 
June ... 
Oetober 



30.320 
30.004 
29.672 
29.944 



29.114 
29.100 
28.672 
28.997 



.707 
.465 
.388 
.640 



36.6 
69.9 
88.1 
67.9 



-26.2 
21.7 
34.0 
24.9 



52.3 
36.1 
43.1 
26.3 



5.9 
6.4 
6.6 
6.2 



31.6 
60.9 
73.5 
59.7 



-11.4 
29.6 
52.9 
32.9 



V.B. 

4 

5 

14 



R.B. 

1 



comet risible N.W. in June.- 
Oet6ber a yery rainy month. 



January .. 

April 

June 

September 







3. BRANTPORD.- 


-D. 0. 


SULLIVAN, 


Esq., abd othbbs, Observers. 




29.873 


28.624 


.741 


41.5 


-21.7 


23.3 


6.3 


7 


34.6 


12 


-1.2 


87 


1 




29.599 


28.678 


.444 


74.3 


27.1 


34.1 


6.7 


22 


63.0 


1 


32.1 


70 


9 


, , 


29.427 


28.843 


.374 


90.6 


36.6 


39.9 


11.0 


11 


76.0 


6 


50.0 


66 


8 


, . 


29.547 


28.742 


.649 


79.3 


39.1 


29.0 


7.7 


19 


69.4 


28 


46.3 


82 


9 


• • 



Comet risible in N. horison 2Snd 
June. 











4. CORNWAI.L.— Ray. H. W. DAVIES, 


M.A., 


Observer. 








Jannary .... 

April 

June 

October .... 


30.275 
29.912 
29.958 
30.113 


29.072 
29.191 
29.071 
29.028 


.585 
.512 
.301 
.579 


49.5 

53.5 

83.2 

1 64.0 

i 


-9.9 
11.5 
54.9 
29.2 


39.0 
24.1 
30.1 
22.8 


4.4 

10.3 

8.6 

1.6 


21 
12 
14 
31 


38.3 
45.0 
71.8 
69.8 


13 
2 

19 
15 


-6.6 
17.4 
45.1 
37.2 


86 
84 
81 
83 


2 

3 

10 

18 


5 

1 

i 


First boat paved tbronirb oanal 
9Mh April. -An eartiiquake, 
which lasted about 4 minutes, 
wasfeltat6^ajn.»thOcfc. 











5. HAMZLTON.- 


-A. MAOALLITM, Esq., Observer. 










Jannary 


30.231 


28.946 


.663 


44.0 


-21.2 


35.7 


5.4 


16 


34.3 


12 


-2.9 


81 


6 


14 




April.. 


30.013 


28.916 


.391 


77.8 


20.8 


35.8 


9.2 


22 


66.3 


18 


31.7 


71 


9 


2 




June ....... 


29.738 


29.141 


.463 


91.8 


38.6 


36.8 


9.8 


11 


79.9 


6 


46.0 


68 


8 


. . 




October .... 


29.942 


29.144 


.648 


72.4 


29.8 


30.0 


7.6 


a 


66.6 


26 


44.7 


70 


11 


• • 
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TinmATuaa of Atft. 


WAnmw 
Day. 


OouncBV 
Day. 




,11 






MOVTH. 


Highest. 


Lowest 


Greatest 

DaUy 

Range. 




©Temper- 
ature. 


111 


o 


t 


4i 


1 


4i 











6. NIAGARA.— The Rev. H. PHILLIPS, 


M.A., Observer. 






March 

October 

December . . . 


30.199 
30.061 
30.106 
30.281 


39.239 
28.707 
29.112 
29.276 


.727 
.684 
.667 
.954 


58.7 
75.7 
71.4 
64.5 


3.4 
31.6 
30.3 

9.5 


39.5 
34.5 
27.0 
38.4 


8.0 
7.7 
6.1 
6.0 


29 

24 

5 

10 


47.5 
66.9 
63.4 
60.3 


7 

1 

24 

3 


10.6 
35.3 
36.9 
17.1 


84 
82 
90 
86 


7 

11 

9 

6 


8 

1 
1 
6 


First ▼nwej M(>n on Tiiike Ontwrio 
on ISth Mwrh— Violrtit uoow 
rtorm lilt Mav-lAKt vesKl 

December. 



7. OTTAWA.— G. KENNEDY, Esq., M.A., Obterver. 



September. . . 


30.177 


29.021 


.766 


79.2 


37.6 


30.1 


6.1 


3 


68.8 


29 


43.7 


79 


7 


, , 


A meteor at 8.20 i>.m. <m Bept. 7. 


October .... 


30.159 


29.076 


.641 


67.8 


24.7 


25.1 


5.3 


2 


59.3 


24 


92.6 


80 


a 




-Pirtt sJdirtiinjr »rd Nov.— 


November . . 


30.035 


29.045 


.763 


51.3 


24.2 


17.6 


5.6 


6 


43.4 


15 


39.3 


80 


5 


7 


Last trip of mail alwamer on 


December . . . 


30.216 


29.216 


.910 


56.0 


-5.9 


36.4 


6.0 


8 


44.6 


38 


4.7 


80 


6 


% 


River Ottawa, SOth November. 



8. PBR*H.— R. T. LIVINGSTONE, Esq., Obterver, 



October 



29.107 26.095 



.696 



67.8 



24.0 28.4 



6.5 



61.9 



28 35.9 88 14 



9. PICTON.— STUART FOSTER, EpQ., Observer, 



Janmirr 


30.381 


29.128 


.743 


39.2 


-17.4 


48.4! 


7.0 


19 


31.3 


13 


-9.0 


86 


2 


30 




AprU 


30.121 


29.160 


.242 


73.5 


34.8 


89.6 


7.6 


82 


67.7 


1 


80.1 


71 


8 


4 


First steamer came into the har- 


Jone 


29.630 


29.207 


.389 


86.6 


47.3 


29.7 


7.2 


11 


73.6 


4 


66.1 


76 


10 




bour on ITth April. 


October 


30.101 


29.067 


.669 


70.2 


29.0 


23.0 


7.6 


3 


63.3 


34 


34.3 


89 


13 







10. STRATPORD— C. J. MoGRBGOR, Esq., M.A., Observer, 



FebnuBry > 
April .... 

June 

November . 



39.098 


38.083 


.961 


60.1 


-17.1 


36.0 


4.9 


38 


43.9 


8 


6.3 


66 


6 


13 


29.139 


28.174 


.498 


73.4 


38.7 


80.9 


4.3 


82 


66.0 


1 


80.3 


70 


10 


3 


28.926 


28.442 


.463 


83.9 


37.4 


34.9 


6.6 


11 


71.7 


5 


61.6 


76 


11 


. . 


29.068 


28.182 


.627 


60.6 


19.0 


22.8 


4.3 


6 


43.8 


36 


34.8 


83 


11 


•• 



Wild plffBom seen 18th ApriL— 
Current, rose, and lOao bmhes 
in leaf, 29th April.— BrUUant 
comet Men at 940 p JB. on Mth 
June. 



Jannaiy 
April... 
June ... 
October 









11. WHITBT.- 


-W. MoCABE, Esq. 


Obterver. 








30.264 


39.069 


.768 


46.8 


1.8 


37.6 


1.8 


16 


33.7 


12 


4.6 : 


72 


1 


5 


1 30.110 


29.168 


.476 


71.3 


21.6 


40.3 


3.3 


33 


57.3 


1 


32.2 


79 


3 




29.839 


29.212 


.483 


94.3 


31.0 


48.3 


13.2 


10 


78.4 


4 


64.6 


81 


6 




30.081 


29.115 


.697 


70.8 


5.8 


39.7 


6.8 


3 


63.3 


24 


34.6 


81 


4 


•• 



Non. — No returns were received from six stations during 1861, vis. : Chatham, Port Samia, Miiton, Gaelph, L'Oiignal, and Woodstock. 



3. A CANADIAN WINTEB^S SUNSET. 

The following is a description of a Canadian winter's snnset lately 
witnessed near Loudon, Upper Canada, of such rare and imposing 
grandeur as it seldom falls to the lot of man to see. 

For some days there has been a succession of rain storms, follow- 
ed and intermixed with a cold so intense that the rain froze as it fell 
upon the trees. The effect upon the woods was novel and beautiful, 
ifach tree was covered with a coat of sparkling ice from the highest 
branch to the root. The weight of the ice drew the boughs md ten- 
der shooita into graoefol, drooping curves ; so that the s^pe of the 
trees was changed : each one assuming a fantastic appearance more 
pleasing than its neighbour. The rugged arms of the oak hmig 
down in faultless symmetry. The long branches of the elm, the ash, 
the pine, swept the ground with their majestic drapery of sparkling 
light, while the various small and ornamental natives of the woods 
were dwarfed to half their size, and under their load of glittering 
icicles seemed like innumerable plumes of feathers, studded with dia- 
monds, grouped together to set off the grandeur of the ten thousand 
stately trees which towered around them in the armour of dassling 
whiteness. 

Ab seen from the eminence of the river's bank, the sight was one 
that will never be forgotten. A gradual dip in the foerst, rising 
some miles off, against the sky, enabled the bdiolder to take in an 
eixteut of landscape composed of apparrently an interminable wood, 
through which the far off winding of the river could be traced, by 
its broad band of silver light, and by the undulating nature of its 
banks. Every tree, and the tiniest twig on every tree, was covered 
with its coat of shining mail giving an appearance to the whole of a 
fairy forest, in which all the trees were made of pure silver. 

To enhance the scene, the sun, which had idl the day veiled his 
face with winter clouds, burst forth suddenly in a stream of glory. — 
The effect was magical The forest was in an instant illuminated 
with striking splendour. Each tree as it trembled in the evening 
brsese fladied xtp to the heayens ten thousand glories. But as the 



sun set the sight became more and mote endianting. The heavy 

clouds, which had extinguished the sun's beams all <£ty, covered as 
with a daric massive mantle the whole heavens, excepting one long 
narrow belt of gold, which extended along the horizon, where the 
god of day was now hastening to rest Through this narrow open- 
ing the resplendent rays of de setting sun poured down upon the 
glittering foreat iu all their crimson grandeur. From crystal brilli- 
ancy the woods for miles round changed to the colors of the emerald 
and of the ruby. As far as the eye could see, the forest glowed 
with trees of da^zzHng fire, which seemed to send uip little streams of 
light against the leaden sky as the wind swapt through their branches. 
This grand and almost supernatural scene laated for about tan 
minutes. The ruby brightness of the woods grew more intense — a 
halo ofglory arched the earth in bold relief against the sombre heav- 
ens. TtkQ sun set. A subdued light then fell upon the eye. The 
dazzling colors rapidly changed, each one mellowed and lost in its 
suocessor, until the whole foded rapidly away behind the murky 
waU of clouds, leaving tbe spell-bound beholder as one sudd^y 
awakened from a gorgeous dream of fairy land.— Zree Press, 



4. NATURE'S DIAMONDS— A BEAUTIFUL SIGHT. . 

On Saturday fcfrenoon, 5th March, a bird's eye view of Taronto 
was well worth obtaining. We hardly knew, before, that the scat- 
tered trees throught our city could be made to complete such a 
splendid picture on a semi-wintry day. The drizzling rain as it fftU, 
clung prettily to the branches of the trees, and was there arrested 
by a gentle grasp of frost Then, as if by the touch of magic, the 
city seemed bedecked in diamonds— so sparkling and clear were tJie 
myriads of miniature little ice-bet^ whidii gaily rode upon the limbs 
and boughs of eveiy tree. The slightest shot of sunshine once, and 
but momentarily, illuminated the whole picture to a dazzling pitch, 
with its variegated hues. This scene appeared to be in proud, ma- 
jestic, defiance of all artistic imitations. Witii tiie mercileBB) meltbog 
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son, advanciDg along to reign onoe more supreme, rare, and beautifnl 
sights such as these, with which the freak of a winter's morning 
sometimes favors us, are left iu inemory. Certainly, for one par- 
ticular hour, as the sun's rays struggled among the ice clad trees, our 
city looked most beautifuL The bridal veil of Nature seemed to 
clothe Toronto. Altogether there was an over-awing aspect of purity 
and enchantment, which, alone, the great Goddess, herself, can 
summons. — Ltader. 



6. A SHOWER OF SNOW BALLS. 
J. French, of Moultonboro, New Hampshire, writes to the Boston 
Jourfutl^ that " on the morning of the 7th February, the surface of 
the euih in the vicinity of the above place was covered with balls of 
snow, from four to ten or twelve inches in diameter. They seemed 
to be perfect globes, and not more dense than the snow that had fall- 
en previouaiy in the night. On some portions c.f the earth there 
were thousands to the acre ; on other portions less. Our physician, 
who happened to be out in the shower, described it as a shower of 
Bnow-baUs coming from all points, as the wind seemed to be itself at 
times from aU quarters. They seemed to rest like magic upon the 
surface of the snow that had previously fallen in the night, and 
which was very light. A more beautiful sight than some of the 
fields presented here this morning is seldom seen in winter. Will 
some of the learned savans give us a philosophical solution of this 
phenomenon ? These balls feU from the atmosphere." 



6. WINTER IN CANADA. 

BT MBS J. L. LSPBOHON. 

Nay, tell me not that with shivering fear, 
Tou Bhrink from the thought of wintering here; 
That the oold intense of our winter time, 
Is severe as that of Siberian clime ; 
And if wishes could waft across the fea. 
To-night in your English home you would be. 

Remember, no hedges there now are bright 
With verdure, or blossoms of hawtboro while ; 
Id damp sodden fields, or bare garden beds, 
No daisies or oowsHps shew their fair heads; 
Whilst cold ehilUng winds and skies of dark hue, 
Tell, in England, as elsewhere, 'tis winter too. 

Raise your eyes to our skies of azure hoe. 
Admire their gleaming, metallic blue. 
Look round on the enrth robed iu bridal white, 
All glittering and flashing with diamouds bright, 
Whilst overhead, her lover and lord, the sun. 
Shines brightly as e'er in summer he's done. 

In a graoeful sleigh, drawn by spirited steed, 
Toa glide o'er the snow with lightning speed. 
Whilst from harness decked with silvery bells, 
In sweet showers the sound on the clear air sw<4Ir, 
And the keen bracing breese with vigour rife, 
Sends quick through your veins warm streams of life. 

On, on with your snow shoe, so strong and light. 
Thick blanket coat — s-^sh of sciirlet bright, 
And away o'er the deep and untrodden snow, 
Through wood, o'er mountain, untrammelled to go. 
Through lone narrow paths where in years long fled. 
The Indian passed with light active tread. 

What I dare to rail at our snow-storms— oh, fie 1 
Pi-ay view them with poet's or artist's eye, 
Watch each pearly flake as it falls from above. 
Like snowy plumes from some spotless dove, 
Glorhing all objects in ermine of air, 
Far purer than that which mooarcbs ' 



Have you not witnessed our glorious nights. 
So brilliant with gleaming Northern lights, 
Quick flashing and darting across the sky. 
Whilst afar off, in the starry heavens high. 
The shiaiDg moon pours down streams of lights 
O'er the silent earth robed m dauling white. 



There are times, too, our woods show wondrous sights.. 

Ruch as are read of in Arabian nights, 

When branch and bough are all laden with gems. 

Bright as those that deck Eastern diadems ; 

And the son sheds a blaze of dazzling light, 

On ruby, opal, and diamond bright. 

But tarry till Spring on Canadian shore. 

You'll rail at our winters then no more — 

New health and fre^h life through your veins shall glow. 

Spite of piercing winds — spite of ice and snow, 

And rd venture to promise in truth, my f i ieud, 

T'will not be the last that with us you'll spend. 



IT. W.»Vtt» m ^tuetittA iiJflttatiott. 



1. THE INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF SCHOOL 
HOUSES. 

Much has been said and written, of late, on this subject. And 
after all the importance thrown around it by educators, men capable 
of knowing its importance, there exists, in many parts of our State, 
a most lamentable indifference in regard to it. Even in many of 
our villages, where external appearance is scrupulously consulted, 
internal arrangements are much disregarded. 

There are but very few who seem to realise that the structure of 
the school room has anything to do with the formation of the mental 
habits of the children, confined day after day, within it. Indeed, 
many seem to forget that the mind is a principle of habit at all, and 
hence have but little about the influence brought to bear upon it. 
There is a vague idea that the mind of the child must, necessarily, 
conform to certain principles, of its own accord, and by the force of 
its own action, no matter what its surroiindings. But surely this is 
a great mistake. Surrounding influences have as much to do in 
forming the mental habits of the child, as in shaping the course of 
manhood. Who has not felt, more or less, the force of circumstan- 
ces, in shaping his course of life ? And where is the man whose 
habits, physical, mental, or religious, have not been very materially 
affected by his surroundings in life ? 

The most common fault, I think, in the structure of school 
houses, is, what is termed the "long seat" system. This is very 
common in our rural districts. Children are huddled together, six 
or eight on a seat, and then required to study ! It is impossible. I 
do not believe that one in ten of those who call themselves men and 
women, could study imder the same circumstances. How can 
children study, when they are necessarily interrupted, every few 
minutes ? Every class that is called to recite, creates a perfect con- 
fusion throughout the school One or two, leaving a seat, disturb 
all the others on that seat. 

Suppose a scholar to be studying a lesson. The powers of hia 
mind are just being concentrated on it, and he is beginning to think^ 
when, all of a sudden, ** Let me out," or, ** Let me in," scatters 
his thoughts to the winds. Again and again he resumes his study, 
and as often he is interrupted. Is it surprising that a chifdy under 
such circumstances, can not hold his mind to his lesson 1 How 
many men or women, in society generally, would have sufficient 
mental discipline to do it, were they to take the child's place. I ap- 
prehend but few. And not one mtui in ten, or one child in a hun- 
dred, can be taught the habit of mental concentration and continual 
application, with such surroundings. 

hut what is a school for, if it be not to teach chidren to think ? 
The mere knowledge of the branches pursued, is but a secondary 
matter. It is the development and power of mind, that we should 
strive to secure. And whatever means the teacher needs to enable 
him to turn out men and women of mental strength and correct 
moral culture, should be cheerfully furnished. And when the ex- 
pense of a good, convenient school room is but little, if any, more 
than that of an inconvenient one — one that tends to murder rather 
than educate the pupils confined within it, surely it is a great wrong, 
by mere indiJSerence, to deprive the children of that means of im- 
provement. 

Will not school officers look more closely to this matter 7 Many 
districts are losing much, yearly, for the want of a few dollars in bet- 
tering the internal structure of their school house. I heard » 
teacher remark, last week, " If those seats had been fixed, last fall, 
I could have earned the district from fifty to one hundred dollars 
more than I have dune." Ten dollars would have ** fixed" the 
seats, I presiune ; and there would have been a gain by the district, 
of at least forty dollars. This is not an isolated case. A man can 
always do more with a good tool than h^ pim with a poor one. — H., 
I in Pennsylvania School Journal 
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OUR NEW AND BETTER SCHOOL HOUSES. 
In many parts of the West there is a decided demand for better 
school houses. It is time that all the old structiures — ^nide and 
inconvenient — should pass away, and make room for more neat and 
better adapted buildings of modem times. School-houses should 
not be the last to show the improvements of a country. But it is 
often the case in wealthy and growing communities that the school- 
house is the last building reconstructed in such ample proportions 
and style as to be in harmooy with the improved condition of the 
country. This does not shew the true spirit of intelligence— or even 
exhibit ordinary sagacity ; for an intelligent and far-seeing commu- 
nity will look^ra^ after the education of the children. The condi- 
tion of a school-house and the school in a neighbourhood reveals 
more of the character of that neighborhood than is generally sup- 
posed . In many districts, the people are abundantly able to build, 
but they do not seem to feel the need. We hope they will arouse 
themselves at once, and that many new school houses will be the re- 
sult. — Northwestern Home and School Journal. 



OUR RURAL SCHOOL HOUSES. 
In all our travels we have found but very few that should not be 
indicted and burnt ! Small, pent up, unventilated, and furnished 
with back-breaking benches, they are as uninviting to the child as a 
prison, and should never be entered with either its own or any in- 
telligent parent's consent. But this is not all ; the exterior is 
almost umversally repulsive. Think of an old bald red school house, 
when there are so many pleasing forms and colors that are just about 
as cheap. Think too of the location of most nf our school-houses — 
stuck down in some low, quaggy spot, where it is impossible for 
children to be healthy, or up in bold relief on some barren knob, 
without a suitable enclosure, and without either a shade tree or a 
flower-bed any where near. There it stands — ^the old red, or un- 
painted shanty — ^reared by stupid, stingy tax-payers, who see the 
advantage of building goo<l bams for their horses, and cripple the 
bodies, and cramp, and stint, and disease the minds of their children, 
because they have no apparent cash value in the market ! — a humi- 
liating evidence of the short-sighted folly of the parents of our 
youth, and a burning shame and disgrace to the barbarian sentiment 
of the country. — Wisconsin Farmer. 



In this way, with his broad nib, (which made no mean mark,) he 
proceeded to deface the nice clean paper of the young collegian, so 
that at the close of the exercise the erasures nearly equalled all that 
remained of the carefully prepared manuscript. 

This trying scene was not lost upon Murray. He considered it 
one of the most important events of his college course. It taught 
him to think and write concisely ; and when he had any thing to say 
to SAY IT, in a simple, direct, and intelligent manner. Indeed, 
much that distinguished him as one of our most vigorous and pointed 
writers may be attributed to that early lesson, ** Say so," Murray." — 
Correspondence of New York Observer. 

Remarks. — ^The above contains an important lesson for teachers of 
composition. Excessive wordiness is the great fault of young writers. 
Many a composition of four pages might easily be condensed into a 
dozen lines without the loss of a single idea. It also contains a hint 
to contributors. Lengthy articles can easily be reduced to proper 
dimensions by using the '^ broad nib" of Dr. Griffin. A good rale 
for composing is to have something to say and then say it in as few 
words as possible. Then review, striking out every superfluous word 
or sentence.-— OAio Educational Monthly. 



4. ORNAMENTAL TREES SHOULD BE AROUND THE 

HOUSE. 
Around every dwelling, there should be a plantation of ornamen- 
tal trees, oaks, elms, maples, firs, and, indeed, all the various species 
of indigenous trees with which Providence has so beneficently 
blessed our land. Nothing adds more to the beauty and desirable- 
ness of a country residence than the presence of this splendid 
creation ; even the humblest cottage derives a sort of elegance from 
them and becomes an object of interest by the mere charm of asso- 
ciation. Many of our forest trees, of the deciduous kind, are un- 
surpassed in elegance and are easily obtained and propagated so as to 
place them within the reach of every person. The elm is a vigorous 
and rapid grower ; so, also, is the oak, in all its species, the maple 
and the glossy beech. Of shrubs and evergreens, there are innu 
merable varieties, all of which bear transplanting, and flourish 
vigorously on almost every description of soiL 



DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY (KIRWAN) IN COLLEGE. 
Dr. Murray pursued his collegiate course at Williamstown, during 
the presidency of that acute and accomplished critic, the Rev. Dr. 
Griffin. In his fourth year he was brought into more immediate 
contact with the venerable President, whose duty it was to examine 
and criticise the written exercises of the ^^uating class* Dr. 
Murray, when a young man, and even down to the <£iy of his last 
illness, wrote a free, round and beautiful hand, and the exercise at 
this time which was to undergo the scrutiny of his venerated precep- 
tor, bad been prepared with uncommon neatness and accuracy. Dr. 
Griffin was accustomed to use a quill pen with a very broad nih. In- 
troduced into his august presence, young Murray, with a becoming 
diffidence, presented his elegantly written piece for the ordeal. The 
discerning eye of the President passed quickly over the first sentence, 
and with a benignant look he turned to his pupil, and said in his 

Sculiar way : " Murray, what do you mean by this first sentence f " 
tirray answered blushingly : " I mean so and so sir." ** Then say 
so, Murray." — and, at the same time, drew his heavy pen through 
line after line, striking out about one-third of it. 

Having carefully read the next sentence, the inexorable critic again 
inquired : ** Murray — whai do you mean by this?" He tremblinj^ly 
replied: ** Doctor, I mean so and so." "Please, just 'say so,'' — 
striking out again about one-half of the beautifully written page. 



6. COLLECTION OP SCHOOL RATES. 

THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION FOR U. C. (APPELLANT) 
IN THE MATTER OF M'lEAN V. FARRELL. 

School Taxes. — Right to collect after the expiratum of the year, — 

Appeal from the Division Court, County of Elgin. 
Held, on appeal by the Chief Superintendent of Education, that a 

collector of school taxes might in 1861 collect by distress the 

taxes for 1859 and 1860, not having made his final return of such 

taxes in arrear, and being still collector ; and 
SemhU, that in this case the plaintiff, who complained of the seizure, 

having led to it by his own conduct, the proceeding should in 

the Division Court have been upheld at all events. 

This was an appeal under '* The Upper Canada Common School 
Act," ConsoL Stats. U. C, ch. 64, sec. 108, from a judgment of 
the Judge of the County Court of Elgin, by the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education. 

The action was brought in the Division Court for selling a cow 
belonging to the defendant, for the payment of school taxes. It 
appeared that the seizure was made for school taxes for the years 
1869 and 1860. Defendant swore that the rate-bill was given to 
him, as collector, in 1860, to collect, as the rate for 1859 : that he 
went to the plaintiff, who promised to pay in a few days ; but put 
him off from time to time, until at last he was compelled to sell. 
It was objected at the trial that the taxes imposed in 1859 and 1860 
could not be collected in 1861. The warrant was produced, and 
shewed that the plaintiff was taxed in 1859 for school taxes, $6 73 ; 
and in 1860, for $40 20. The learned judge held that the defendant 
being functus officio so far as these taxes were concerned, the sale 
was illegal ; but considering the plaintiff's conduct had been un- 
reasonable, he gave judgment in Ins favour for $11 only, being the 
amount for which the cow had been sold, without costs. 

R. A . Harrison, for the appeal, cited ConsoL Stats. U. C, ch. 64^ 
sec. 27, sub-sec 2, sec. 127 ; ch. 55, sec. 93-112 ; Newberry v. 
Stephens et al.j 16 U. C. K. 65 ; Chief Superintendent of Schools 
V. McRae, 12 U. C. R. 525. 

No one appeared on the other side. 

Robinson, C. J., delivered the judgment of the court. — ^We do 
not see why Newberry v. Stephens (16 U. C. R. 65) should not 
govern this case, but we have not the case fully before us on the 
evidence. Was the defendant a collector of the school trustees 
only, or a township collector? It does not appear whether the 
township collector had or had not made up his final retiun for 1859, 
when he acted in this matter. The defendant was collector, it 
seems, when he seissed and sold the cow, and when these rates were 
due. It is not shewn whether he sold for the rates of 1859 only, or 
for tiiose of 1860 also. Either way, the object of the act is to 
prevent the collector, after he has made his final return and stated 
his inability to collect any certain assessment in arrear, which would 
lead perhaps to some proceeding of another kind being taken for 
collecting the money, from goinff on and collecting the arrear him- 
self, and tiius producing confusion by a double proceeding. Here 
it does not appear that any final return of this tax had been made 
as an arrear incapable of being collected in the ordinary manner, 
and we do not see why the collector might not go on and make it ; 
and at any rate in this case, as in others in the division court, the 
judge could give such judgment as law and equity might require, 
and so might have upheld a proceeding to which the plaintiff's own 
conduct and the indulgence shewn to him seem to have led. 
We reverse the judgment, but do not give costs of the appeal 

Appeal allowed, without costs. 
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III. ^ioqupUioA JHtffdiW- 



No. 17.— CORNELIUS CONWAY FELTON, Esq., LL.D. 

Born at Newbury, Mass., November 6, 1807, died at Chester, 
Pa., Febmary 26, 1862. He graduated at Harvard in 1827, and 
after five years teaching, partly as tutor at Harvard, he in 1832 
became College Professor of Greek at that institution ; and in 1834 
he was appointed Eliot Professor of Gi*eek Literature. That post 
he resigned two years ago, being chosen President of the University. 
His literary labors have been various, consisting largely of contribu- 
tions to the journals of the day, North Am^fican, the Christian Ex- 
aminer, and the New American Cyclopediay as well as lectures and 
addresses. His best known works are his editions of Homer, and 
of some of the works of -^^hylus, Isocrates, and Anstophanes ; he 
he also composed a Greek Reader. He assisted Longfellow in the 
compilation of the *Poets and Poetry of Europe,' and translated and 
edited several valuable European books, chief of which may be 
mentioned, MenzeFs Get man Literature and Guyot's Earth and 
Man, His labors for education were not confined to his own college, 
he was a member of the Massachusetts Board of Education, a regent 
of the Smithsonian Institution, and was warmly interested in popu- 
lar education. He died of enlargement of the heart, not yet old in 
years, though old in labors and in honor. 



No. 18.— Rev. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, B.D. 
The author of Home's Introduction to the BiJble, died January 
27th, at the age of 81. His first work was a little treatise issued in 
1800, written when he was only 18 ; he had therefore been an author 
over 60 years. AUibone lists 41 books published by him, beside 
which he wrote numerous sermons and articles for reviews, etc. 



No. 19.— PRINCE WINDISCHGRATZ. 
Two of Europe's most famous political characters have recently 
died at an advanced age, both having taken an active part in the 
contest with the first Napoleon ; identified themselves thoroughly 
with the absolutist interest, and lived to see a new generation tram- 
ple upon the fabric constructed with so much labor by the Congress 
of Vienna. One was an Austrian warrior-statesman ; the other a 
diplomatist. Prince Windischgratz was bom in 1786, enjoyed the 
unenvied reputation of having been the greatest bombarder of civil- 
ized capital cities in his day. He was a descendant of the famous 
Wallenstein, aod a genuine aristocrul. In 1813 and 1814 he was 
actively engaged in the war by which Napoleon was driven out of 
Germany and expelled from France. But all his laurels withered 
in the Hungarian campaign of 1849, and since then he has lived in 
retirement, having declined the office of Governor of Bohemia tend- 
ered him by the Austrian government. As the commander who 
ordered the execution of Robert Blum, his memory wiU be held in 
little respect by liberals of Europe. 



No. 20.— COUNT NESELRODE. 
Count Neselrode had reached the age of eighty-two years at the 
time of his death. He was bom on b^rd a Russian fngate in the 
port of Lisbon, and baptized in the Protestant faith. Resigning 
early military life for diplomacy — the profession of his father and 
grandfather — ^he gained the esteem of Alexander I., and after the 
war of 1812, was entrusted n^th the bureau of foreign affairs. In 
1814 he signed the capitulation of Paris, by which Bonaparte was 
expelled from the government, and took a prominent part at the 
Congress of Vienna. The influence of no single mind was more felt 
in European politics than Neselrode's for the next forty years ; but 
the charm of Russian superiority, which he conjured up with so 
much effect, was broken by the Crimean war ; and it is a curious 
instance of the law of recompenses that this veteran diplomatist 
should have been employed to negociate the next great treaty of 
Paris, in 1856, by which the Holy Alliance arrangement was declared 
to be broken up, and Russia reduced to a condition of only second 
among equals. Neselrode was one of the richest subjects in Europe. 



IV. ^jx^m ott %vXw(ii\ Pi8t«rH. 



1. THE SEAL FISHERY OF LABRADOR. 

From a recent article in Harper* 9 Magazine , entitled " Three 
Months in Labrador,*' we gather the following information respect- 
ing one of the most important industrial pursuits of the North 
country : 

The seal fishery of Labrador is valued at $1,500,000 per annum, 
and ill wholly prosecuted by Newfoundland vessels, with the excep- 



tion of perhaps a dozen that sail from Canada and other Provinces. 
The hunting ground lies between the 49th and 52d parallels of lati- 
tude, and the season of catching extends from March to May, inclu- 
sive. The average fare of successful vessels is two thousand seals, 
though as many as eight thousand have been taken ; but of upward 
of four hundred vessels that yearly engage in sealing not more than 
sixty make remunerative voyages, and many suffer heavy losses. 
Hence the business is altogether a lottery. Nevertheless, the chances 
of large gains are so seductive that sealers' berths, in vessels ''up 
for the ice," command a premium of from $8 to $20. The men so 
engaged obtain their outfit (which includes clothing, guns amunition 
<t;c,) on credit, the cost of which is deducted from their earnings at 
the end of their voyage ; and they not unfrequently find a balance 
of $125 in their favour at the close of the season. Yet they are for- 
tunate if, after their accounts are squared, they do not find them- 
selves in debt to the vessel or at least with emfy pockets. The ex- 
pense of the outfit is borne by the owners of the vessel. The cap- 
tain receives no wages, but is allowed a tare of ten cents on every 
seal caught. When this is deducted one- half fare is divided among 
the crew, and the other half falls to the owners. The average price 
per seal is $3 50. Consequently, a fare of two thousand seals, 
worth $7,000, yields to the owners and crew $3,325 each, and to the 
captain $350. 

Sealing vessels are sheathed with iron and extra planked about 
the bows to protect them from the ice.^ On reaching the ground 
they are warped into channels cut through the ice, where they lie 
snugly moored until warm weather breakes it up. Then the sealers, 
singly and in small parties, each man armed with a heavy iron-spik- 
ed bat, and muffled to his eyes in furs, go forth in ouest of victims. 
These lie quietly sunning themselves near their breathing holes, 
often a hundred together, uttering doleful cries and frog-like croaks. 
Upon some hammock a sentinel is ever on the alert to warn of ap- 
proaching danger. But the hunters, creeping stealthily, and taking 
advantage of the wind and inequalities of surface, rush upon them 
at the first alarm, dealing death-blows right and left among the 
affrighted herd, who wriggle hurriedly over the ice, and tumble 
floundering into their holes. The old seals generally escape as their 
movements are wonderfully quick ; but many of the young are kill- 
ed. These are dexterously ** sculped," stripped of their blubber 
and pelts, which come off entire ; the bloody carcases are left to glut 
the starveling bears and Arctic foxes, and the pelts rolled up and 
dragged away to the vessel. After the ice breaks up the seals are 
shot from boats in open water, where they are found disporting. 

There are various kinds of seals, among which are the harbor, 
ranger, jar, hood, doter, bedlamer, harpe, blue and square flipper ; 
difi'ering as greatly in size and physiognomy as members of the 
human family. There are canine and feline looking seals ; S'?alswith 
round smooth heads cropped like a prize-fighter's, and seals with 
patriarchal beards and long flowing locks ; pensive-looking seals, 
and seals fierce and long tusked ; little seals three feet long, and 
monsters upwards of eight feet long, weighing a thousand pounds. 
Selah ! The hood seal when attacked throws up a thick bullet proof 
hood or shield before its face, and whichever way a gun is presented 
this defence is always opposed, the animal moving dexterously from 
side to side with every movement of his assailant. An effective 
wound must be given directly under the ear, and it requires an ex- 
pert marksman to hit him there. The harpe is most esteemed, and 
commands a market price of $7 to $8. He is a first-class pugilist, 
and always shows fight, rising on his hind flippers, dodging the bat 
skilfully, and often seizing it from his assailant's hand. He is very 
tenacious of life, and, when worsted, frequently feigns death. At 
such times the unsuspecting sealer, stooping over to "sculp" him, 
is liable to serious injury. Sometimes they have been completely 
disembowelled. 

Seals whelp in March, and suckle their young. They are in good 
condition at all seasons, but are seldom taken after July as they mi- 
grate to more northern regions, reluming in December. In early 
summer they are caught in strong large meshed nets. They consti- 
tute an impoi'tant article of food to the settlers and Esquimaux, and 
to the latter are indispensaVJe. The blubber i? exceedingly fat, and 
being cut into stripes and thrown into vats^ a large quantity of oil 
is obtained by natural drainage. The residue is tried out by heat. 
It is extensively used for machinery, both in Europe and the United 
States, but is sold under a different name. Its value is about fifty 
cents per gallon. 

2. THE SEALS OF SPITZBERGEN. 

A full-sized Spitzbergen seal, in good condition, is about nine and 
a half or ten feet long, by six or six and a half feet in circmnference 
and weighs six hundred pounds or upwards. The skin and fat 
amoimt to about one-half the total weight. The blubber lies in one 
layer of two or three inches thick, underneath the skin, and yields 
about one-half of its own weight of fine olL The value of a seal, of 
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course, varies with the state of the oil market all over the world ; 
but at the time of which I write, oil being unusually cheap, they 
only avei'aged five or six dollars apiece ; but still, the fact of the 
fti^^nmla being of some use contributed to render the chase of them 
much more exciting, as nothing can be more distasteful or tmsatis- 
factory to the feelings of a true sportsman than taking the Ufe of 
anything which is to be of no use when dead. 

From what I have heard, I am inclined to suspect that a good 
many of the shipwrecks which happen in Spitzbergen are caused wil- 
fully, in order to defraud the insurance offices. These vessels are 
principally insured in Hamburg, and, I believe, the rate of insu- 
rance is as high as seven per cent. ; although one would think that 
even that was little enough for the unavoidable risk of such a danger- 
ous voyage, without taking into consideration the impunity with 
which su3i nefarious proceedings as those to which I have alluded 
are perpetrated. 



V. ^HctlUntm». 



1. MAKE YOUR HOME BEAUTIFUL. 

Make your home beautiful— bring to it flowers, 

Plant them around you lo bud and to bloom ; 
Let them give life to your loneliest hours, 

Let them bring light to enliven your gloom. 
Make your own world— one that never sorrowed, 

Of music, sunshine, and glad summer air, 
A home-world whose forehead care never has furrowed, 

And whose cheeks of bright beauty shall ever be fair, 

Make your home beautiful — ^weave round its portal 

Wreaths of the jessamine and delicate sprays 
Of red-fruited woodbine, with joy immortal, 

That blesses and brightens wherever it strays ; 
Gather the blossoms, too — one little flower, 

Varii:d verbena or sweet mignoTiette, 
Still may bring bloom to your desolate bower 

Still may be something to love and to pet. 

Make your home beautiful — gather the roses 

That hoard up the sunshine with exquisite art ; 
Perchance they may pour as your darkest day closeSi 

That soft summer sunshine down into your heart; 
If y6u can do so— oh, make it an Eden 

Of beauty and gladness— remember 'tis wise, 
'Twill teach you to long for that home you are needing. 

That heaven of beauty beyond the skies. 

Make your home beautiful— sure 'tis a duty — 

Call up your little ones, teach them to walk 
In hand with the wandering Angel of Beauty. 

Encourage their spirits with nature to talk. 
Gather them round you and let them be learning. 

Lessons that drop from the delicate wings 
Of the bird and butterfly — ever returning 

To Him who has made all these beautiful things. 

Make home a hive where all beautiful feelings 

Cluster like bees, and their honey dew bring; 
Make it a temple of holy revealing^ 

And love ith bright angel with 'shadowing wing,' 
Then shall it be, when, afar on life's billows. 

Wherever your tempest tossed children are flung, 
They will long for the shade of the home * weeping willow,* 

And sing the sweet songs which their mothers bad sung. 



would be, were it not for the beautiful ? There would be no love to 
cheer and chasten, no devotion to inspire confidence, no hope to 
establish faith in one another. Without the beautiful, the world 
would be, if not a wild chaos, a reality too stern for man to endure. 
It is the beautiful that dissipates this sternness. A home made 
beautiful by contentment, is of itself adorned and made more attrac- 
tive than those where liveried hands raise the latch, and conduct you 
through halls of gilded brightness to chambers of satin and damaak. 
Those are not beiftutifid homes to our conception of the beautiful, 
unless love lights the flame on the altar, and peace imparts its sweet 
incense t<o all within. Added to this, the hands must contribute 
their share towards creating and multiplying the beautiful in this 
world. And this is easily accomplished. It costs nothing but time, 
involves only a little patience, and the beautiful springs around us 
like the magic creations of a fairy dream. — Exchange. 



3. THE BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS ! 

Why does not everbody have a geranium, a rose, or some other 
flower in the window ? It is very cheap, next to nothing if you. 
raise it from seed or slip, and is a beauty and a companion. Aa 
charming Leigh Hunt says, it sweetens the air, rejoices the eye, 
links you with nature and innocence, and is something to love you 
in return ; it cannot hate you, it cannot utter a hateful word, even 
for neglecting it, for though it is all beauty, it has no vanity ; and 
living, as it does, purely to do you good and afford you pleasure, 
how can you neglect it ? 



2. MAKE YOUR HOMES BEATIFUL. 

The man who is devoid of local pride, has very little pleasure in 
this world. The man who does not make an effort to adorn his home, 
and thus assist in making the whole city attractive, is not a good 
citizen. The providing of the common necessaries of life, does not 
comprise the care of a family ; food and raiment, shelter from the 
heat and protection from the cold, are not really the essentials of 
happiness . AU these it is the duty of every man to provide. When 
he fails to do so, there is a law to compel him — and when he is not 
able to gather these comforts for his family, there is a charity made 
sacred and incumbent by nature as well as necessity, that is always 
prompt to bestow these on the needy. But it is the beautiful that 
makes home really happy, the little acts that please the eye. A 
twig cultivated to bear a single bud, often delights the eye and over- 
flows the soul ¥rith more pleasure, than a glutton's dish or a vain fool's 
attire. It is the beautiful that elevates man. What a world this 



4. THE NECESSITY OF RECREATION. 
Games, gayeties, sports, spectacles, there wiU be, as long as men 
have limbs, eyes, or ears. The development here is as natural as it 
is in the arts. You might as well talk of extirpating music and 
painting, as of driving the common amusements out of the world. 
Now, there are abuses of these things. What are we to say of the 
abuses ? *' Let them crush down and destroy the things themselves," 
do we say ? But they cannot. Then let them be cut ojQT. There is 
reaUy nothing else to be done. Elevate, refine, purify the public 
amusements. Let religion recognise and restrain them. Let it not, 
as is too common, drive them to license and extravagance ; but let 
it throw around them its gentle and holy bonds, to m^e them pure, 
cheerful, healthful, helpful to the great eada of life. What a 
blessed thinff for the world were it, if its amusements could thus be 
rescued, redeemed, and brought into the service of its virtue and 
piety ! 

5. ON WOUNDING THE FEELINGS OF OTHERS. 

TKANSLATBD VBOM THB ITALIAIT. 

The ideal life of man is composed more of recollections and anti- 
cipations than of actual sensations, so that he cannot succeed in 
piercing the shadows of the future, except with the torch of the 
past in his hand. 

The thought of the good we have possessed, and may possesB^ 
becomes pleasing to us. 

To prove with what sweet sensations the memory of things dear 
to us fills the mind, let us recall the story of that English merchant^ 
established at St. Petersbuigh, who, animated by the strong love of 
his country, had a large quantity of earth brought from Great 
Britain, as ballast to ships. With this he had t^e paths in his 
garden covered, so that when walking along them he might have the 
pleasure of feeling he was upon English ground. 

Hence one part of politeness consists in so acting and speaking aa 
to excite pleasant and agreeable recollections in the minds of othera. 
For to be reminded of misfortunes is painful, unless there results 
from the recollection such courage as will enable us to overoooie 
them. 

Thus it is the height of rudeness so to talk that mournful or d]»- 
agreeable reooUectiona may be excited in the minds of the listeners. 
For example, to remind a husband of the misconduct of his wife, 
a merchant of his former bankruptcy, a gentieman of an insult that 
he had received, or a mother of the loss of her son. 

And therefore the custom that obtains in England is far from a 
polite one, which prescribes that the birthday of the Queen shall be 
celebrated by as many discharges of cannon as she has years of age. 
This public and solemn calculation surely cannot be pleasing to 
those queens who have passed the brightest years of their lives, and 
are progressing towards old age. Such a reminder is rather a severe 
moral lesson than an act of homage. 

Hence it may be perceived, that the custom of wearing mourning 
is not without its inconveniences. In fact, while m^cine and 
philosophy would both advise the bereaved mother to put away from 
her thoughts the image of her lost son, so that the wotmds of her 
soul might cicatrize, custom compels her to put herself in mouming 
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which recalbi the memory of the dead at every moment. At a 
period when family affectiona were stronger than at present, or, it 
may be, when the wish to make a pompous display of them was 
greater, the laws were constrained to mark the limits of mourning, 
BO that the public sensibility might not be continually wounded by 
lo^brious ideas. 

The degrees of rudeness correspond to the degrees of grief at- 
tached to the recollections excited by the rude speech or action. 
Thus, when a prince received the ambassadors of a friendly nation 
in an apartment decorated with pictures of the battles in which they 
had been defeated, he certainly committed a moat uupolite act. 
But when AlboniuS; King of Lombardy, after having drunk from 
the skull of Cumbund (whom he had beheaded), the father of Rosa- 
mond, who had since become his wife — when he, having thus drunk, 
passed the skull full of wine to his wife, saying, *' Drink with your 
father, Rosamond," he showed himself not only rude but barbar- 
ofttly cruel 

Two guns, however different in size, do not require, in order to 
be fired, different qtiantities of heat — a single spark suffices for 
botii. For the same reason, the smallest act may arouse the most 
mournful feelings. When Dionysius, fallen from the thro)ie of 
Syracuse, was living as a schoolmaster at Corinth, one of the inhabi- 
tants of that city went to him, and stopping in the threshold of the 
door affected to shake his robe, so as to imow that he carried no 
poignfod concealed about his garments. Now, as this was the 
action with which they always approached the tyrant, it therefore 
reminded Dionysius of his tyranny, the hatred of the people, his 
loat throne, and his present abasement. 

As the same act or the same saying may awake in one person 

eeasant memories, and in another painful ones, so it is necessary to 
low the sentiments of the person with whom you are conversing, 
in order that yon may not be exposed to the danger of offending or 
embittering hun without knowing it. Whoever looked Caligula full 
in the face mortally offended lum, because such an act reminded 
him of the baldness which he was anxious to conceal from all. 
Whoever looked Scipio Africanns full in the face gave him the 
greatest pleasure, b^ause his baldness revealed a warlike scar — 
a monument of Ids glory and his valour. 

Finally, politeness forbids us to revive, or to reproach others with 
those faults whidi a long penitence has cancelled. The civil laws 
themselves, in oider to preserve peace between citizens, condemns 
these reproofs, even when founded on truth, and establish, although 
too absolutely, the principle that ''the truth of a libel does not ex- 
cuse it." — Mdtkcoi9e Giow — II nuova Oalateo, 



pected. Alternately, and in great abundance have been its joys and 
sorrows ; such is the law of humanity. But it has been in the hap- 
piest days, and in the most brilliant success of my career that I have 
found the insufiiciency of public life. The political world is cold 
and calculating ; the affairs of government are lofty, and powerfully 
impress the thought ; but they cannot fill the soul, which has often 
more varied and more pressing aspirations than those of the most 
ambitious politician. It longs for a happiness more intimate, more 
complete, and more tender than that which all the labors and triumphs 
of active exertion and public importance can bestow. What I know 
to-day, at the end of my race, I felt when it began and during its 
continuance — even in the midst of great undertaking's, domestic af- 
fections form the basis of life ; and the most brilliant career has 
only superficial and incomplete enjoyments, if a stranger to the happy 
ties of family and friendsliip." 



7. DAVID AND HOMER-^CONTEMPORARIES. 

David and Homer were cotemporaries. Both were poets of sur- 
passing genius ; the one the sweetest singer of Israel, the other the 
epic bard of Greece. Both flourished in the same rude era ; the 
former dwelling on the hills of Judea, the latter wandering over the 
mountains of Thessaly. Both breathed soul-stirring strains. The 
one in Hebrew psalmody, the other in Heroic verse. Both sang in 
devotion to the Deity ; the one in out-gushing praises of Jehovah, 
the other in lofty eulogiums of demi-gods. 

Both alike wrote in elegant diction,— displayed unparalleled versa- 
tility of thought, searched out tl^e fountains of nature for striking 
metaphofSy esdiibited the depth of eloquence, exhaled the soul of 
poetiy. 

Both were religious ; but the one reverenced the thunders of 
Sinai, and t^e other adored the thnnderer of Olympus. David sang 
of that God -v^o had led the hosts of Israel ; Homer praised the 
gods who fought with men aroimd the walls of Troy. David ap- 
plauded the deeds of virtuous men ; Homer praised the acts of de- 
mons. David's God was the source of purity ; Homer's gods were 
slaves of infamy. David's heroes were the good and benevolent ; 
Homer's heroes were the vicious and despotic. David was a disci- 
ple of the pure i^eligion ; Homer was the slave of superstitious 
idolatry. 

Such being the case, let the christian teacher in christian schools, 
tell his pupil so. Where Homer is read, there, also, should David 
be. 



«. ESTIMATE OF PUBLIC LIFE BY PUBLIC MEN. 

Many have left the calm and dignified pursuits of the scholar for 
the din of public life ; and teachers are not wanting who sigh for 
the distinctions conferred by civil and military office. It would be 
well for worthy teachers, afflicted with such human weakness, to 
cultivate a higher esteem for their own sublime duties. Some one 
remarks of eur great Arnold, " It is a pity that Arnold, who is fit 
for a statesman, should spend his days in teaching boys." His 
noble reply was, ** It is greater to be a maker of statesmen than to 
be a statesman !" For one, we are not willing to admit that there 
can be a higher office in any State than that of a teacher who de- 
votes himself whoUy to his work. 

Says Dr. South, one of England's greatest divines, ''I look upon 
an able, well-principled school- master as one of the most meritorious 
subjects in any prince's dominions." And our own Channing 
writes that, ** To teach, wbethw by word or action, is the greatest 
function on earth." Such thoughts should keep down any unholy 
ambition — ^that sin by which angels fell — when it comes to the 
teacher in his weaker hours, and makes him think of leaving his 
charge for the thorny path of political life. 

We may further be instructed by the learned Guizot, the great 
French statesman, the ablest ef Louis Phillippe's ministers, whose 
morak were as pure as his views were broad and comprehensive. 
In the third volume of his Memoirs, just published, he gives the 
following estimate of the insufficiency and hollowness of public life. 
Is is a modem commentary on the " Vanity of Vanities " of the 



wisest of ancient monarchs : — 

•* I have been strongly attached to political life, and have applied 
myself to it with ardor. I have devoted to public duties, without 
hesitation, the sacrifices and efforts they demanded from me ; but 
these pursuits have ever been far indeed from satisfying my desires. 
It is not that I complain of the incidental trials. Many public ser- 
vants have spoken with bilte/ness of the disappointments they 
have experienced, the reverse"] they have undergone, the severities 
of fortune and the ingratitude of men. I have nothing of the kind 
to say, for I have never acknowledged such sentiments. However 
violently I may have been stricken, 1 have never found men more 
blind or ungrateful, or my political destiny more harsh than I ex- 



8. RECENT GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
{Condensed from the Independent), 

Dr. Mouat, of the Bengal army, communicates to the Royal 
Geographical Society information respecting the natives of the 
Andaman Islands, a mountainous and volcanic group in the Bay 
of Bengal The natives have been deemed ferocious cannibals ; 
but, though warlike, they are not cannibals, nor utterly savage. 
Their average is 4 ft. 9 inches. They do not appear to be allied to 
the Papuans, or to the Negroes, or to any known race. Prof. Owen 
says that they show peculiarly excellent physical development, 
except in size. 

It appears that Messrs. Burke and Mills, who perished recently 
in an exploration of Australia, died through the neglect of officials 
who broke up a frontier depdt of provision arranged for them, be- 
cause they did not believe that the explorers could get through 
the wilderness. They did, however, struggle througli, and then 
died of want. 

Capt. R. F. Burton has been appointed British consul at Fernando 
Po, and has explored the Abbeokuta river, which he found navigable 
to a place called Aso, where a ridge of rocks crosses it. 

When the missionaries Krapf and Rebman, in 1847, reported the 
existence of Mts. Keuia and Kilmaudjaro, in the south-east part of 
Central Africa, their report was doubted by some whose theory that 
there is no central range of mountains there was damaged by the 
statement. A recent survey of Kilmandjaro by triangulation from 
Mombas and partial ascent of the mountiun gives better knowledge 
of it. Baron Von der Deck en and Mr. R. Thornton, the latter 
formerly with Livingstone, spent nineteen dajra in survey of the 
mountain, ascending it 8000 ft., and ascertaining its height to be 
21,000 ft., the upper 3000 ft. being covered with snow. The prob- 
ability seems to increase that this range is the source of the Nile. 

A French traveler, Tremaux, has returned from an exploration of 
Asia Minor, in which he determined the sites of forty Greek cities, 
examined their remains, and obtained many valuable antiquarian 
relics, inscriptions, coins, etc. He reports the city of Perga, in 
Pamphylia, in a wonderful state of preservation, with its original 
walls and towers standing, and rich poiiicoes and public buildings so 
far preserved as to afford unusual opportunity for the antiquarians. 
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Evidence is reported to be accumulating against the accuracy of 
DuOhaillu's estimates of distances and locations in his rambles m 
Western Africa. Some Englishmen are organizing an expedition 
into that region to verify or correct his statements. 

A manuscript map has been discovered which shows that the 
northwest coast of Australia was discovered in 160l by a Portuguese 
named Manoel Godinho de Herodia. This date is five years earlier 
than the earliest previously-known discovery by the Dutch. The 
king of Portugal has conferred the honor of knighthood of the Tower 
and Sword upon Mr. R. H. Major, of the British Museum, for mak- 
ing this discovery. — IUi7u>ia Teacher, 



9. PARROTT GUN. 
The parrot gun is named after its inventor, Mr. R. P. Parrott, of 
West-Point foundry. The Scientific American describes it as ** a 
cast-iron muzzle-loading rifled gun [i.e cannon] with a wrought-iron 
reinforce shrunk on, and with its breech made of a separate steel 
pin," which is made into a screw and screwed tightly in to close the 
bore at the rear. We some times read in the papers of James' gun 
and Sawyer's guns : those men only invented projectiles to be used 
in any r&ed cannon. 

10. THE CANADIAN DEPARTMENT AT THE INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

The Commissioners and their contractors, Messrs. Simpson <fe Co., 
are very busy in setting the Canadian Depiuiment to rights, but the 
lateness of their appointment and arrival leaves them a great deal to 
do to be ready for the Ist proximo. The partitions and a portion of 
the counters are up, and the framework of the great timber trophy 
is rising fast. Upon and around this will be arranged the finest 
collection of the woods for building, kc. , ever shown at any similar 
exhibition. At the base will be ranged sections of some immense 
trunks — ^the largest a black walnut, 4 feet 8 in. or 4 feet 10 in. in 
diameter without its thick bark, which adds six or eight inches more 
to its width. This trbe, reckoning by the rings of growth, is about 
320 years old. 

Another white oak is of a still greater age, though not of so 
large growth. Both of these come from the western district of 
Upper Canada. Next we have huge square logs of commercial ex- 
port timber, collected in the port of Quebec by Messrs. Patton <k Co. , 
including various kinds of pine, ibc. Above them will be ranged 
planks, several of them showing a width of 48 to 50 inches. One 
of th^so i.H a beautifully seasoned white pine, sent by A. Bronson, 
Esq., of the township of Bingham, C.W. This is 50 inches wide 
without any wane, was cut from the tree 50 feet from the ((round, 
the tree measuring 22 feet in circumference and 120 feet to the first 
limb. 

Besides these very fine specimens of woods fitted for commercial 
and practical uses, the Commissioners have brought over specimens 
of the more ornamental woods, polished and varnished, either as 
boards or veneei-s. They have also brought over specimens of 
smaller growth as a scientific collection for the use and instruction 
of botanists, accompanied in many instances by the twigs and leaves 
as requested by Her Majesty's Commissioners. A collection of 490 
native plants, gathered in Uie neighbourhood of Hamilton, C.W., 
by Miss Kate Crooks, will form part of this section. The collec- 
tions of woods have been made from six different parts of Canada — 
the western, central, and eastern parts of Upper Canada ; the Ottawa, 
central, and eastern parts of Lower Canada. Two collections of 
medicinal herbs and essences from thence are also sent. 

Grouped with the woods, the products of the forests, are to be 
those of the waters, including preserved fishes sent by Mr. Passmore 
of Toronto, and a collection of fishes by Mr. Commissioner Tach6, 
packed for export, together with oils, porpoise leather, &c. A small 
collection of Canadian furs, dressed but unmanufactured, will also 
be exhibited . 

It is hardly necessary to say that the collection of economic 
minerals brought over by the chief Commissioner, Sir W. E. Logan, 
will again vie with that f oimd in any other department as a complete 
representation of the mineral wealth of the country. Those who 
know, declare this to be a better collection than that made in 1851 
for the first great London Exhibition, or that in 1855 for the Paris 
Exposition Universelle. Among the new things will be nine cwt. of 
copper ore from the great Acton Mine, and petroleum from the 
wonderful oil wells of the peninsula of Upper Canada. We should, 
perhaps, say would have been, had not an almost causeless panic 
caused the Commissioners to turn the petroleum out of the building. 
Though the public will thus be deprived of an opportunity of exam- 
ining it, doubtless scientific men and the proper jury will be enabled 
to test its qualities. It bids fair to become a most important staple 
export of Canada. Mr. Thomson, of Toronto, had sent over 
maduneB for making gas from and heating houses with this oil, but 



there is danger that the iron rule of the Commiaaionera will prevent 
it from being properly tested. 

Sir William Logan's catalogue, with Dr. Hunt's (Chemist of the 
Canadian Geological Survey) contribution, forms a very valuable 
practical handbook to the geology of Canada. 

The farm products of the colony will be well represented by 120 
to 150 samples of cereals, seeds, <bc., gathered in various portions 
of the Province upon a somewhat similar principle to that adopted 
in collecting woods. — Canadian News, 



11. THE MUNIFICENT GIFT OF MR. PEABODY. 

The munificent donation of Mr. Peabody to the poor of London 
is the subject of general eulogium, and certainly is an event calcula- 
ted to reunite and cement the feelings of the British people towards 
their North American cousins, from whom they have been to a cer- 
tain extent of late estranged. It is one of those instances that prove 
there is still in the American bosom something like sympathy with 
the country whence they derive their origin, their political institu- 
tions, and the essential elements of their greatness. The Liverpool 
Daily Post justly characterises the acts as one " that goes far to re- 
deem an age from sordidness, and render it illustrious throughout 
time." He further dweUs on it thus : — 

''The particular destination of Mr. Peabody's splendid endowment 
is dictated by feelings of a poetical and natural propriety which the 
whole world wiU appreciate. Mr. Peabody gives to London because 
London has been the scene of his business achievements — ^because, 
ill a word, he made his money there ; he gives to the poor of London 
because, as those always are who come from new countries where 
there is almost literally no poverty, he was much struck when he 
arrived in London, a stranger, with the plentiful neediness of its 
population. His sympathies have not been blunted by years of 
residence, and he still sees that the miserable squalor and degrada- 
tion of the Metropolitan poor form a gulf into which even his mono- 
light of benevolence might sink and be seen no more. It has always 
been a leading idea of Mr. Peabody's mind to devote a proportion 
of his wealth for the benefit of places which the accidents of life and 
the changes of business have associated with his career. He was 
bom at Danvers, Massachusetts, and in that town erected some 
yeaiB since an institute and library, which have gone on flourishing 
and are a real boon to its townsmen. Twenty years of his life were 
spent in Baltimore, and there he founded, in 1857, a lai^e institute 
devoted to science and the arts, with the addition of a free library. 
The building is ready, but the dedication is delayed, like so many 
other good things, by the unhappy differences that sever in tw^n 
the great nation which Mr. Peabody has long and worthily repre- 
sented in England, and which we trust he will live to see happily 
re-united. That his great gift to London is not an institute, but a 
colossal and perpetual alms to the poor of a city in which poverty is 
always abundant, shows how healthy and natural are the impulses 
which this merchant prince has kept unsullied by the cares and un- 
corrupted by the successes of his busy life. Had he been a less ori- 
ginal and genuine man, he might have merely imitated, such noble 
benefactors as Wm. Chambers and Wm. Brown by adding to our 
popular literary institutions, of which on the best model we have 
too few. But he was true to his American instincts. He bore in 
mind the revulsion of feeling which he had experienced, and which 
other Americans and many British Colonists have often confessed 
to on seeing in English streets the palpable proofs of wide-spread 
destitution. He resolved that his in memoriam gift to London 
should be a benefaction to the poor. 



12. BRITISH GENEALOGICAL TABLE. 
Table shewing the lineal descent of Queen Victoria, from William 
the Conqueror, and from Egbert the first sole monarch of England.* 

I. LINE FROM WILLIAM THB OOKQUBBOR. 

1. ViCTOKiA, only daughter of 

2. Edward, Duke of Kent, fourth son of 

3. George the Third, eldest son of 

4. Frederick, Prince of Wales, eldest son of 

5. George the Second, only son of 

6. George the First, son of 

7. Princess Sophia, daughter of 

8. Princess EtizABETH, eldest daughter of 

9. James the First, only son of 

10. Mart, Queen of Scots, daughter of 

11. James the Fifth of Scotland, son of 

12. Queen Margaret of Scotland, eldest daughter of 

13. Elizabeth of York, (Queen of Henry the Seventh of England) 

and eldest daughter of 



* Prepared from tbe paper of the late Mr. J. Hoghet of Brantlbrd, l^ Mr. Ji 
MoFarUmd, Teaober of Schaol Section No. 6, Sooth DomMai. 
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14. Edwabd the Fourth, eldest son of 
16. RiCHABD Plantaqenbt, Bon of 

16. LjlDT Akne MoKTiMS&, daughter of 

17. ROGBB MORTIMSB, 80n of 

18. Lady Phillippa, daughter of 

19. LioKBL, Duke of Clarence, second son of 

20. Edward the Third, eldest son of 

21. Edwabb the Second, fourth son of 

22. Edward the First, eldest son of 

23. Henry the Third, eldest sou of 

24. John, fifth son of 

25. Henry the Second, eldest son of 

26. Empress Matiij)a, daughter of 

27. Henry the First, third son of 
26w WnjJAM the Conqueror. 

II. LINE FROM EGBERT. 

29. The line from Egbert is through the Empress Matilda, before 

named, who was daughter of 
90. Queen Matilda, (wife of Henry the First, and) daughter of 

31. Princess Margaret, (wife of Malcolm the Third of Scotland,) 

and daughter of 

32. Prince Edward, son of 
83. King Edmund, son of 

34. King Ethelred, son of 

35. Kino Edgar, son of 

36. King Edmund, son of 

37. King Edward, son of 

38. King Alfred the Great, son of 

39. King Ethelwolf, son of 

40. King Egbert, the first sole Monarch of England. 

monarchs before the conquest. 



House of York. 



16. 



1. 



L 
2. 
3. 

4 
5. 
6. 
7. 
9. 
10. 



Egbert. 

Ethelwolf. 

Ethblbald. 

Et&blbert. 

Ethelred I. 

Alfred the Great. 

Edward the Elder. 

Edmund I. 

Edrbd. 

Edwy. 




19. 



Edgar. 

Edward XL 

Ethelred. 

Edmund IL (Ironside.) 

SWEYN. 

3 1 6. Alfred the Great. | 1 17. Canute. 

m 7. Edward the Elder. J j 18. Harold I. 

Hardicanutb. 
Edward III. Confessor. 
Harold IL son of God- 
win Earl of Kent. 
monarohs sincb the conquest. 
Shewing the descent of each from a previous Monarch. 

A.D. 1066. 
House of Normandy, (3 Sovereigns reigned for 69 years.) 

1. William the Conqueror. 
Note. —William was a Norman by birth and parentage, and was 

Duke of Normany before he ascended the English Throne, 
hence the House of Normandy. 

2. William Rufus, second son of William the Conqueror. 

3. Henry the First, third son of William the Conqueror. 

A.D. 1135. 
House of Blois, (1 Sovereign reigned for 19 years.) 

4. Stephfjt, son of Adela, daughter of William the Conqueror. 
Note.— Stephen's father was Count of Blois, hence the House of 

Blois. 

A.D. 1154. 
House of Plantagenet, (8 Sovereigns reigned for 245 years.) 

5. Henry the Second, son of the Empress Matilda, daughter of 

Henry the First. 
Note.— Heury the Second's father was Geoflfry Plantagenet, Duke 
" of Anjou, hence the House of Phintagenet. 

6. Bichard the First, surnamed C»ur du Lion, third son of Henry 

the Second. 

7. John, youngest son of Henry the Second. 

8. Henry the Third, eldest son of John. 

9. Edward the First, eldest son of Henry the Third. 

10. Edward the Second, fourth son of Edward the First. 

11. Edward the Third, eldest son of Edward the Second. 

12. Richard the Second, only son of Edward the Black Prince, 

eldest son of Edward the Third. 
A.D. 1399. 
HoiTSB OF Lancaster. (Bed Rose.) (3 Sovereigns reigned 62year8.) 
18. Henry the Fourth, eldest son of John of Gaunt, third son of 

Edward the Third. . x^ tx r 

Note.— John of Gaunt was Duke of Lancaster, hence the House of 

Lancaster. 

14. Henry the Fifth, eldest son of Henry the Fourth. 

15. HxNBY the Sixth, only son of Henry the Fifth. 



A.D. 144L 
(White Rose.) (3 Sovereigns reigned for 44 
years — ^both Houses.) 
Edward the Fourth, eldest son of Richard, I>uke of York, son 
of Lady Ann Mortimer, daughter of Roger Mortimer, son of 
Lady Phillippa, daughter of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, second 
son of Edward the Third. 
Note. — ^Edward the Fourth was descended from Edmund, Duke of 
York, the fourth son of Edward the Third, as well as from 
Lionel his second son ; from Lionel he inherited the Throne, 
and from Edmund the Duchy of York, hence the House of 
York. In the liue from Edmund, Edward the Fourth was 
son of Richard, son of Richard (husband of Lady Ann Morti- 
mer,) son of Edmund, son of Edward the Third. 

17. Edward the Fifth, eldest son of Edward the Fourth. 

18. Richard the Third, brother to Edward the Fourth, and conse- 

quently of the same parentage. 
A.D. 1485. 
HoiTSB OP TuDOR. (5 Sovereigns reigned for 118 years.) 
Henry the Seventh, son of Margaret Beaufort, only daughter 
of John, Duke of Somerset, son of John, Earl of Somerset, 
son of John of Gaunt, son of Edward the Third. 
Note. — Henry the Seventh's father was Edmund Tudor, eldest son 
of Owen Tudor and Queen Katherine, widow of Henry the 
Fifth, hence the House of Tudor. 

20. Henry the Eighth, son of Henry the Seventh and Elizabeth of 

York, eldest daughter of Edward the Fourth, hence i!n him 
were united the Houses of York and Lancaster. 

21. Edward the Sixth, son of Henry the Eighth and Jane Seymour. 

22. Mary, daughter of Henry the Eighth, and Catharine of 

Arragon. 

23. Elizabeth, daughter of Henry the Eighth and Ann Bole3rn. 
A.D. 1603. 

House op Stuart. (6 Sovereigns reigned for 111 years.) 

24. James the First, only son of Mary, Queen of Scots, daughter of 
James the Fifth of Scotland, son of the Princess Margaret, 
daughter of Henry the Seventh and Elizabeth of York. 

Note. — James the First's father was Henry Stuart, Earl of Dam- 
ley, hence the House of Stewart. 
26. Charles the First, second son of James the First. 

HERE intervened THB PROTECTORATE OP CROMWELL. 

26. Charles the Second, second son of Charles the First. 

27. James the Second, third son of Charles the First. 

28. WnJJAM the Third and Mary ; William the Third ; Prince of 
Orange, was son of Princess Mary, daughter of Charles the 
First ; Mary was daughter of James the Second. 

20. Anne, daughter of James the Second. 

A.D. 1714 
House op Hanover. (6 Sovereigns yet reigning, 148 years to 1862.) 

30. George the First, son of the Princess Sophia, daughter of the 

Princess Elizabeth, eldest daughter of James the First. 
Note. — George was elector of Hanover before he ascended the 
English Throne, hence the House of Hanover. 
George the Second, only son of George the first. 
George the Third, eldest son of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 

eldest son of George the Second. 
George the Fourth, eldest son of George the Third. 
34 William the Fourth, third son of George the Third. 
35. Victoria, only daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent, fourth son 
of George the Third. 



31. 
32. 

33. 



VI. jmort mtial i«ti«i8 «f ^otU. 



Oat algous of the Minerals, &o., of Canada. — Montreal : John 

Lovell. — This publication contains a most valuable " Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Economic Minerals of Canada, by Sir William Logan, P.R.S., 
and of ite Crystalline Rocks, by T. Sterry Hunt, P.R.S., sent to the 
London International Exhibition for 1862." Although a catalogue in 
form, it contains in fact a popularised bird's eye view of the geology of 
Canada. Each mineral and rock mentioned in the catalogue is described 
in untechnical language, and the part or parts of the country in which they 
are found, together with the formation to which they belong. Mr. Lorell, 
the enterprising publisher of the " Catalogue," has printed a large extra 
edition, so as to supply it at the unusually low price of 25 cts. per copy. 

Life Work.— New York: R. Carter & Bros.— This is a reprint of 

one of a series of admirable books on the " Bible and Domestic Female 
Missions," by L. N. R., the authoress of "The Book and its Story," and 
" The Ulssing Link^" which we have heretofore noticed. This book, also 
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styled " The Link and its Rirets," is designed to call forth not onlj more 
money bat more workcrSi especially from the inflaential classes. It is 
therefore filled with deeply interesting facts and illustratiTe sketches of 
woman's lowly life in London, together with a narrative of the labours 
of the female agency, or the "missing link," employed to uplift and 
Christianize the unfriended poor of that great metropolis. To such in- 
fluences, under Divine direction, we are no doubt indebted for the muni- 
ficent gift of George Peabody, Esq., to the poor of London, which is 
recorded on page 76 of this number of the Journal. 
The Goldbn Ruli. — New York : A. D. F. Randolph. — This is an 



ing. Teacher in Drawing, PaiotiDg, and Rhetoric ; JAm S. H. Brown, Teacher 
in Instrumeutal Musia Examinations of all the Glasses in the Primary and 
Higher Departments are held either at the dose of the term, which eiieh stody 
has been pursued, or at the end of the year. The Theological Classes will 
hereafter be examined during the second week of September, at the com- 
mencement of the Academic year. These examinations are conducted with 
the assistance of Committees appointed for that pui-pose. A daily record 
is kept by each of the Teachers of the recitation and deportment of every 
stadeot in the class ; and this, in connection with the terminal examination, 
decides the position of the student on the Merit-Roll nmde up at the otoec 



English book. It consists of a series of excellent and entertaining ' of every term. Diplomas will be granted to those students who have pur- 



stories, illustrative of the Ten Commandments, which are well calculated 
to produce a good effect on the minds of youth. The engravings are 
very good. 

Thi GospiL OF Jbsub Christ. By J. Addison Alexander, D.D., 

Princeton. — Edinburgh : Thomas Kelson ^ Sons. — Although aside from 
our purpose in writing these notices to review theological books, we 
think it proper to refer to this work. It extends to 578 12mo pages, and 
contains a series of discourses by an eminent divine of the American Pres^ 
byterian Church on the "Gospel of Jesus Christ" These discourses 
have been highly spoken of by literary critics. The book is well printed. 

HisTOBiOAL EviDBNOM. By the Rev. George Rawlinson, M.A. 

Boston : Gould k Lincoln. — This admirable book has been hailed by the 
English Christian pnblic as a most valuable contribution to the historical 
evidences in favour of the Bible, and especially that part of it which 
embodies the researches of the author's distinguished brother. Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, in Egypt and Assyria. The work contains eight lectures, 
delivered in the Oxford University pulpit in the year 1859 on the Bampton 
foundation, and entitled " The Historical Evidences of the Truth of the 
- Scripture Records stated anew, with special reference to the Doubts and 
Discoveries of Modem Times." The Notes appended to the American 
edition of the Lectures are translations from the original texts, quoted 
by the author, which have been made for this edition, by the Rev. A. N. 
Arnold, an American clergyman. 

Philip Mblancthon. By C. F. Ledderhose. — Philadelphia : Lind- 
say & Blakiston. — This life of Melancthon supplies a hiatus which has 
been long felt in popular foreign religious biographical literature. Lives 
of Luther, by various English writers, are numerous ; but it is singular 
that only one life of Melancthon has hitherto been written in the English 
language — that by the Rev. Dr. Cox. The present life was originally 
written in German, and is translated by the Rev. G. F. Krobel, a Lutheran 
Minister in Pennsylvania. The book contains an excellent steel portrait 
of Melancthon, 

Mayhew's Horse Doctor. — New York : D. Appleton k Co.— Like 

Youatt's book on " The Horse," this work is also a standard authority in 
England and America, on the treatment of the horse. It contains " an 
accurate and detailed account of the various diseases to which the equine 
race are subjected ; together with the latest mode of treatment, and all 
the requisite prescriptions, written in plain English." It is '^ illustrated 
with more than 400 pictorial representations," and will be found of the 
greatest value to farmers and others interested in the proper treatment 
of that noble animal, the horse. 



VII. MutMiaml%*Uniqtu(t. 



CANADA. 



The Canadian Litbba&t iNsxrruTE. — We are glad to perceive from 

the Annual Catalogue of this College, that its permanency and usefulness 
as an institution of learning is being so well founded ; and that the discipline 
and course of instruction are so well calculated to secure to it a character 
second only to that of the University of Toronta Although depending for 
pecuniary support upon the pure voluntary offerings of its friends, and on 
the fees of the students, it lacks, in this reepeot^nothing. There are in 
attendance during the present year, 161 students. Twenty-seven of these 
are Theological students ; and there are attending the higher department^ 49 
ladles and 66 gentlemen. The Board of Instruction at present consists of 
the Rev.R. A. Fyfe, D.D., Principal, and Professor of Theology, and Lec- 
turer on Moral and Intellectual Philofiophy ; the Rev. William Stewart, 
B. A., Tutor in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and Lecturer on Logic ; C. B. 
Hanklnson, B.8., Tutor in Mathematics, and Lecturer on Natural Science ; 
Kn. C. B- HaokiDSon, Lady Prindpal, Teacher in French ; Miss P. 8, Via* 



sued a full course of study, either in the Literary or Theological Depart- 
ments, and have sustained good examinations thereon. All students are 
required to attend, twice every Lord's day, such church as their parents and 
guardians may prefer. There are two Prayer Meetings held weekly ; and 
a Bible Class is taught by the Principal every Sabbath afternoon. Atten- 
dance at the Prayer Meetings and Bible Chiss is optional All students 
are required to attend chapel prayers every morning. There are two soci- 
eties connected with the Instituto,— the Adelphian, a Literary Society ; and 
the Judson, a Missionary Society. The Literary Society is composed en- 
tirely of male students, and holds weekly meetings. The Missionary Society 
is composed of both males and females, and holds monthly meetings, at 
which Lectures are delivered, and Essays on topics of a missionary charac- 
ter are presented. The Academic year commences about the middle of 
September. It is divided into three terms, two of 18 weeks each, and one 
of 14 weeks. The first term ends three days previous to Christmas, and ia 
followed by a vacation of two weeks. The second term commences the 
second week of January, continues till the second of April, and is followed 
by a vacation of one week. The third term commences about the middle 
of April, and continues till the middle of July. 

— — Uppib Canada Collxos— Ppesintatioh.— Testerday (I6tih April) 
being the last day of term at Upper Canada College, and being also the 
last occasion on which the Rev. Dr. Scadding took his seat as first Classical 
Master of the College, the pupils were assembled, and a number of ladies 
and gentlemen were present to witness the preaentation of an address to 
him by the pupils. Principal Cockbum was present on behalf of the 
College, and Professor Wilson on behalf of the Senate of Toronto Univer- 
sity —Dr. McCaul being unable to attend. On the usual prayer being read, 
the head boy, Bell, advanced, and with much good emphasis and feeling, 
read an appropriate address, which concluded as follows : — " Accept from 
u8 the accompanying tokens of remembrance. If weighed in mere earthly 
scales against lead or iron, they would bo of no great value, but we confi- 
dently rely upon your generosity to weigh them by the intentions of the 
donors, and to estimate them accordlogly.** The plate presented to Dr. 
Sciidding consisted of a very handiwrne solid silver ice-jug tuid salver, 
richly chased. It was manufactured by Mr. J. E. £1U9. jeweler, King- 
street, and bore the following inscription beautifully engraved in inedissval 
characters by Mr. Rolph :— *• Henrico, Scadding. S. 7\ P. Cantab. CanadeB. 
l/eterioris. DeeederUi, Hoc. ManuKttlnm. Alumni. RevwnUet. Grate. 
AmanUt. Dedieaverunt A.D. xvi. Kal. Maiat. MJ)COOLXIl'''-whi<ih 
may be reudered in English : ** To the Rev. Dr. Scadding, on his retire- 
ment from Upper Canada College, the pupils presented this gift, as a 
slight testimonial of their respect, and grateful affection. April 16th, 
1862." Prom Dr. Scadding*s reply, we make the following extracts: — 
** When I look back over my career, many solemn thoughts arise as to its 
practical fruits ; and I discern more keenly than over, the aecountablenesa 
which rests on the public instructor who has to do with the as yet unsul- 
lied but most sensitive human soul. All I can say is, that I hope my 
influence by precept and example has been for good. It has been my lot^ 
indeed, to labour obscurely down in the substructions, of the edifice, and I 
have committed doubtless mistakes from momentary errors of judgment, 
but I hope that, on the whole, I have not failed to make some serviceable 
contributions to the general result. In dealing with a great variety of 
minds, one may take for granted that his words of instruction have not in 
every case had the same amount of force ; that they have been sometimes 
misunderstood; that in some instances they have been wholly wasted; 
that soon after they passed the lip they, in effect, died away like the echoes 
in the 'purple glens* of the poets* Elfland ; but in innumerable cases, 
nevertheless, they have not died away, but still, instinct with the life of 
truth, roll on 



"'From soul to soul. 
And grow flvrsrer and fDrever/ 
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And it is in this reflection that the public instructor who has realized his 
fonction and has done his best to discharge it, finds his exceeding great 
reward. There are many * last words * which it miglit be desirable to say 
on this occasion ; but your intelligence does not require that I should say 
mocb. Ton know already, I think, the priceless value of that plastic and 
improttible season of life which you are now passing through, given to 
every man just once, an hour of grace never to recur. Tou know already 
that yon ought every day to ba aiming at the possession of other qualities 
tium mere literary accomplishmeots ; that to human knowledge you should 
be seeking to add, as the prayer daily offered in this Hall teaches you, 
another and a higher wisdom. I will only add, in parting, what will also 
be to some of yon no novelty, but what to others will perhaps seem one 
more — the last—of my enigmatical sayings. Amidst all your gettings 
and strivings and propitiations, establish in your breasts a little shrine 
to Aidda. I cannot compress more into one word than I do when I say 
this. Nor can I convey in any English word fully the idea of what Aidds 
b. But you will discover for yourselves. A regard to this power or 
principle, or whatever you may call it, sincerely maintained and rendered 
habitual, is that which, in all ages, has made youth lovely, and has thrown 
over manhood, especially a cultivated manhood, an indescribable charm." 

The following is a copy of a resolution by the Senate of the University 
of Toronto on the 18th of March last : 

''That the Senate m >st sincerely regrets that physical infirmities should 
cause Dr. Scadding to resign the First Classical Mastership of Upper Can- 
ada College, which he has so long au<l so honorably filled. They cannot 
allow the present opportunity to pass without expMssing their high sense 
of the thorough eonscientiousnesa with which he has discharged the du- 
ties of that office, and the lofty Christian example which he has manifested 
in every relarion of life, and which during the long service of nearly a 
quarter of a century has shed no mean lustre on the institution with which 
he has been so long connected.*' 

Professor Wilson, on the part of the Senate, added a few words of the 
high esteem in which Dr. Scadding had been held, and expressed the hope, 
that though his official connexion had ceased, he would still take an active 
part in the iustitution. 

The Principal, Mr. Cockbum, expressed his great regret at losing the as- 
sbtanoe of Dr. SeadJiog, and pointed to his career as an example for the 
youth of the country to follow. 

The proceedings were here teraunated, and the company separated, the 
College boys leading the way and shouting with that peculiar vigor of our 
young days, all the lo PcBans incident to the commencement of a vacatiau. 
however short — Leader. 

UKiVBasrrv of Victoria Collboe. — It will be fresh in the mem- 
ory of our youngest reader that before His Royal Highness the Princ*' ' ..>k 
his departure from the shores of this continent on the occasion of his vim^ 
in 1860, he graciously signified his intention of giving to the several Uni- 
▼enities in our Province a sum of money to be applied for the fostering of 
learning in snch manner as the authorities of each sohuld deem best. The 
sum total being equitably divided by the late Governor General at the 
close of the same year, the University of Victoria College was last year 
enabled to offer two prises to the students who stood First and Second in 
Arts, the First Prize being given to that student who took the highest stand- 
ing in all the prescribed subjects of the curriculum during the four years 
of the undergraduate's career. It was afterwards decided that the Prizes 
should consist of a Gold Medal for the " First in Arte ' and a Silver Medal 
for the "Second in Arts," but as this determination was not arrived at in 
time to have the Medals manufactured before the Oouvocation of 1861, the 
Prixemen of that year received a donation of books with the understanding 
Oiat they should receive their medals, as the first of the Prince of Wales 
Prixemen, as soon as they were prepared. These medals have at last been 
reodved by the authorities of Victoria College in company with those 
designed for the Prizemen of the present year, and as we have had the 
pleasure of examining them we will describe them to the best of our 
ability. The Gold Medal to be presented to Mr. Alexander Bums, (the 
First Prizeman last year) bears on the obverse an excellent likeness of 
Queen Victoria, with the usual tiara above her truly regal brow, and 
gnrrounded with the inscription,— "CTnivmif a* VictorimOollegtumfandata^ 
A J). 1841." On the reverse appears the name of the Prizeman, surmounted 
with the crest of the Prince of Wales, and his motto— /cA Dien, Below the 
name, if we remember rightly are the words ** Primus in Artibus:* A 
beaatifully executed wreath of maple-leaves surrounds the name and the 
Inscription j«ferr«d to, while surrounding the whole, isj the following 



inscription—" Pfcmium a celeiteimo Alberto Edwardo Principe WalluB 
InetihUum A.D., 1861." The Silver Medal for Mr. Wm. M'Clive, the 
Second Prizeman for last year, is similar in design and execution. Both 
Medals reflect the highest credit on their manufacturer,— Mr. Frederick B. 
Smith, of Ifew York, and the same may be said ofrthe designer, whoever 
he may be. We especially admire the chaste, classic elegance of the 
portrait of the Queen, which reminds ns of the happiest efforts of the late 
Mr. Wyon. Having mentioned Mr. M'CUve's name, we may perhaps be 
allowed to announce that he has accepted the office of Tutor in the 
University in which he graduated h»t year with so much honor, while at 
the same time he pursues his studies for the Bar. He is a member of the 
Presbyterian Church, and as such is a living illustration of the great fact 
that the University of Victoria College, though she is denommational is 
not sectarian. — Oobourg Btar. 

UinvKEsrrr ov MoGill Colleox.- It will give much pleasuse to 

the friends of scientific education and of the McGill University, to be in- 
formed that, at a late meeting of the Board of Governors, T. Sterry Hunt 
Esq., Sc. D., M. A., F. R. S., Ac, was appointed to the chair of Applied 
Chemistry and Mineralogy, now created in the Faculty of Arts. While the 
eminent qualifications and high reputation of Dr. Hunt shed lustre on this 
new chair, the University has conferred an important benefit on the coun- 
try, and especially on this city, in placing within the reach of young men 
entering on those professions in which a knowledge of practical chemistry 
is of importance, advantages which they have heretofore been obliged to 
seek abroad. There can be no doubt that in this great centre of manufact- 
ures and medical education, a large number of students will be found ready 
to avail themselves of the means of scientific training thus offered. It is 
proper to add that the University is enabled to extend its usefulness in this 
direction, chiefly through the liberality of two of its friends— William 
Molson. Esq., who has erected the Laboratory building ; and another gentle- 
man, who for the present withholds his name, who contributes the salary 
of the chair,— leaving merely the apparatus and incidental expenses to be 
provided for by the University. The present appoiutment does not inter- 
fere with the Professorship of Chemistry in the Medical Faculty, so lopg 
held by Dr. Sutherland, Dr. Hunt's duties being limited to the students in 
Arts and to special students hi Practical Chemistry ; while the removal of 
Mineralogy from the Chair of Natural History will enable Dr. Dawson to 
devote himself more exclusively to other departments of that extensive sub- 
ject, thus rendering the course of Natural Science in McGill University one 
of the inosi complete to be found anywhere. Dr. Hunt retains his connec- 
tion with the Geolof^ical Survey of Canada; and in adding thereto the 
function of a public teacher, only conforms himself to the estaplished prac- 
tice of the officers of the Geological Survey of great Britain.— Jfon<r<a/ 
Gazette. 



VIII. Sn»»rtm<ntal ^otim. 



DISTEIBUTION OF THE JOURNAL OP BDUCA- 

TION. 
In consequence of the number of Local Superintendents 
who, for various reasons, have declined personally to superin- 
tend the distribution of the Journal of Education in their re- 
spective townships, in the way suggested in the circular notice 
published in the Journal for February last, the plan tlien pro- 
posed has been abandoned. It is however suggested, that each 
Local Superintendent should make arrangements at the post- 
offices within the bounds of their respective fields of labour, for 
the prompt and regular delivery of the Journal. All copies 
not called for within a reasonable time, should be returned to 
the Educational Department. 

SCHOOL REGISTERS SUPPLIED THROUGH 

LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

School Registers are supplied gratuitously, from the Depart- 
ment, to Common and Separate School Trustees in Cities, 
Towns, Villages and Townships by the County Clerk— through 
the local Superintendents. Application should therefore be 
made direct to the local Superintendents for them, and not to 
the Department. Those for Grammiftr Schools have also been 
sent to the County Clerk, and will he supnlied direct to the 
head Masters, upon application to the Clerk. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL. 
The present Session of the Normal School will terminate on 
the 22Dd of June. The next Session will commence on the 
8th of August. Application for admission should be made not 
later than the first week of the Session. 



NOTICE TO CANDIDATES FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
MASTERSHIPS. 

The Committee of Examiners appointed by the Council of 
Public Instruction for Upper Canada, meets in the Normal 
School Buildings, Toronto, on the last Monday in June and 
the first Monday in January of each year. Candidates are re- 
quired to send in their names to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee one week previous to the day of examination. 



PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, SCHOOL MxiPS, APPARA- 
TUS, AND PRIZE BOOKS. 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per cent, to 
any sum or sums, not less than five dollars, transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a 
list of the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, 
verified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection 
of Maps, Apparatus, Library and Prize Books, Ac, to be sent, 
can always be made by the Department, when so desired. 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR PUBLIC 

APPARATUS, SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKSj 



LIBRARY BOOKS, 
ETC. 



MAPS, 



[Insert Post Office address here."] 
giR^ — The [Trustees, or Board of Trustees, if in Towns, 

^•c] of the School being anxious to provide [Maps, 

Library Books, or Prize Books, ^c] for the Public Schools in 
the [Section, Town, or Filiate, ^c.J hereby make application 

for the , &c,, enumerated in the accompanying list, in 

terms of the Departmental Notice relating to for Public 

Schools. The selected are honafideiox the ; and 

the Corporation hereby Pledges itself not to give or 
dispose of them, nor permit them to be given or disposed of, 
to the teacher or to any private party, or for any private 
PURPOSE WHATSOEVER, but to apply them solely to the pur- 
poses above specified in the Schools of the , in terms of 

the Departmental Regulations granting one hundred per cent, 
on the present remittance. The parcel is to be sent to the 

Station of the Railway, addressed to 

In TESTIMONY WHEREOF, the Corporation above-named, 
hereto affixes its corporate seal to this application, by the hand 

of *, this day of , 186-. 

Amount remitted, % 

* J Corporate seal 
.< to be 

I placed here. 

Toihe Chief Superintendent of Education^ Toronto 

Note. — Before the trustees can be supplied, it will be neces- 
sary for tbera to have filled up, signed and sealed with a 
PROPER CORPORATE SEAL, as directed, a copy of the foregoing 
Form of Application. On its receipt at the Education Office, 
the one hundred per cent, will be added to the remittance, and 
the order, so vfar as the stock in the Depository will permit 
made up and despatched. Should the Trustees have no proper 
corporate seal, the Department wiU, on the receipt of two dol- 
lars additional, have one engraved and sent with the articles 
ordered. 

%*If Library and Prize Books be ordered, in addition to Maps 
and Apparatus, it will be wecessart to send not less than 
five dollars additional for each class of books, &c., with the 
proper forms of application for each class. 

^ The one hundred per cent, will not be allowed on any 



Trustees must sign their own names 



■}: 



• The Tnisteos of the Section : Chairman and Secretaiy of the Board of Cltj 
lownt Of Village Tmstees) Warden, Mi^or, or Beeve. 



sum less thaty^oe dollars. Text books canot be furnished on 
the terms mentioned above: they must be paid for in all, at 
the net catalogue prices. 

ASSORTED PBIZE BOOKS IN PACKAGES, 

Selected by the Department, for Grammar or Common Schools, from 
the Catalogue, in assorted packages as follows : 

Package No. 1. Books and Cards, 5cts. to 70cts each $10 

" No. 2. Ditto ditto Sets, to $100 each $16 

" No. 3. Ditto ditto 5cts. to $1-25 each $20 

" No. 4. Ditto ditto lOcts. to $1-50 each $26 

" No. 5. Ditto ditto lOcts. to $1*75 eoch $30 

" No. 6. Ditto ditto lOcts. to $200 each $36 

" No. 7. Ditto ditto IScts. to $225 each $40 

" No. 8. Ditto ditto 15cts. to $250 each $46 

" No. 9. Ditto ditto 15cts. to $275 each $50 

« No. 10. Ditto ditto 20cts. to $300 each $56 

" No. 11. Ditto ditto 20cts. to $3*25 each $60 

" No. 12. Ditto ditto 20cts. to $350 each $66 

" No. 13. Ditto ditto 25cts. to $3-75 each $70 

« No. 14. Ditto ditto 55cts. to $400 each $76 

" No. 15. Ditto ditto 25cts. to $425 each $80 

" No. 16. Ditto ditto 30ct8. to $450 each $86 

" No. 17. Ditto ditto 30cts. to $4*75 each $90 

" No. 18. Ditto ditto SOcts. to $500 each $90 

" No. 19. Wtto ditto 35cts. to $525 each $100 

'* No. 20. Ditto ditto 35cts. to $550 each $120 

j^P^ Special Prizes, in handsomely bound books, singly at 
from $1.05 to $5.50. In sets of from two to six volumes of 
Standard Literature, at from $3.00 to $10.00 per set. 

\* Trustees are requested to send in their usual orders for 
the coming holiday season at as early a date as possible, so as 
to ensure an early despatch of their parcels, and thus prevent 
disappointment. 

METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS AND BOOKS FOR SALE 
AT THE EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY, TORONTO. 
I. BAROMETERS. 

Standard Baboxeter, mahogany frame |t2 00 

Mkrourial Barometer, mahogauy frame « SB 00 

Wheel Barouetsr, $8 60 to ' 20 00 

Bourdon's Barometer 25 qq 

Pediment Barometer, $4 00 to 20 00 

H. THERMOMETERS. 

Sblf-Registerhio Maximum Thermometer, walnut frame 9 <K) 

Minimum Thermometer, walnut frame 9 OO 

Minimum Thebmometer, 9 inches 2 00 

Hygrometer, Wet and Dry Bulb Thermoraeler, mahogany frame. 18 00 

8-in. Lancbwood Thermometer 88 

8-in. Boxwood Thermometer, double scales from 85 cents to. . . . 95 

10-in. do do do do $1 00 to 1 16 

12-in. do do do do 1 15 to 1 SO 

Rain Guage, of japanned tin, with measuring glags 6 00 

m. BOOKS AND CHARTS. 
General iNSTRUonoNa for making the Meteorological Observations 

at the Senior County Grammar Schools Q 75 

Daily Register Book, containing printed forms, and adapted for 

the complete observations of one year 8 00 

Monthly and Annual Abstract Book, do do 8 00 

Blank Books for Extraoedinary Records 75 00 

Four Tables, for Barometer, Rain Guage, <&c., and synopsis, re- 
printed from the instruclione on sheets, 3 cents each, cards 10 
cents each. 

Drew*8 Practical Meteorology 1 15 

Muller's Physics and Meteorology, with 588 engravings od 

wood, and 2 coloured plates 2 76 

Brocklesbt*s Elements of Meteobology 60 

Chamber's Meteorology 20 

Thompson's iNTRODUanoN to Meteorology 2 25 

SCHOFFERN AND LoWb's PRACTICAL METEOROLOGY 87 

Smithsonian Institution Map of the Stars near the North Pole for 

observations on the Aurora , o 26 

Reynold's Coloured Diagram of the Barometer witJi explana- 
tion of construction, Ac l 50 

Glaisher s Hygromktical Tables 76 

Advertisements inserted in the Journal of Kdncaiion for 25 cMits per 
line, which may be remitted in postage »tamp8^ or otherwise. 

Ail commiiiiioations to be addressed to J. George JioDoiNS, LLuR, 

Education Ofies, Tonmts, 
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APPORTIONMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL 
GRANT FOR UPPER CANADA, FOR THE YEAR 1862. 

Oire%tlar to the Clerk of each County, CUy, Toion, and Village 
Municipality in Upper Caiuxda. 

Sir, — ^I have the honour to transmit herewith, a certified 
copy of the apportionment for the current year, of the Legis- 
lative School Grant to each City, Town, Village, and Township, 
in Upper Canada. This apportionment will be payable at this 
Office, to the Agent of the Treasurer of your Municipality, on 
the Ist^of July, provided that the School Accounts have been 
duly audited, and, together with the Auditors' and Local Super- 
intendents' Reports, have been transmitted to the Department. 

The basis of apportionment to the several Counties, Cities, 



Towns, Villages, and Townships for this year, is the census re* 
turns of 1861, which have been procured for that purpose by 
this Department from the Bureau of Statistics at Quebec. This 
was not the case last year so far as the townships were concerned, 
as the township populations had not then been made up. For 
this reason it will be seen that some townships receive a less ap- 
portionment and some a greater than in 1 86 1 . But by this means 
a more just and equitable apportionment has been made to those 
new and thinly settled Counties where poor schools have here- 
tofore existed, and where the ordinary Legislative and Municipal 
grants have not been sufficient to enable Trustees to sustain the 
schools during the whole year. 

ViThere Separate Schools exist, the sum apportioned to the 
Municipality has been divided among the Common and Roman 
Catholic Separate Schools therein, according to the average 
attendance of pupils at both classes of Schools during that year, 
as reported by the Trustees. 

The gross sum apportioned this year is about $3,000 more 
than that of last year. 

I trust that the liberality of your Council will be increased 
in proportion to the growing necessity and importance of pro- 
viding for the sound and thorough education of all the youth 
of the land. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

E. RYER80N. 

Education Offioc, 

Toronto, 4th June, 1868. 



Apportionment to Counties, for 1862. 

I. COUNTY OF GLBNGAMtY. 
Tovarfiips. AppMttoBatnt. 

CharioticDbaTKh S71S 00 

Do. for Separate Sohoola |fi6 00 

Kenyon 888 00 

Lanctster 468 00 

DOb for Separate Sohoob 07 00 

UwUel . — 6U 00 

Do. for Separate Soho<d 68 00 

iTotal for County, IB484. $191 00 12848 00 

S. COUNTY OF 8T0EM0NT. 

Cornwall |B7S 00 

Rttch £75 00 

Oinabmck 648 00 

Bosboroush. 864 00 

11868 00 

; 



8. COUNTY OF DUNDA8. 
TovMhlpc AfportiomBttt. 

Matilda 1888 00 

Mountein 488 00 

Williamalmrgh 587 00 

Winchester 470 00 



$1968 00 

4. COUNTY OF PEB8C0TT. 

Alfred ^ • $186 00 

Caledonia : 184 00 

HawkoBbury, Eaat 876 00 

Do. for Separate Scfaools $106 00 

Do. West 851 00 

Lonfnienil «.«...... 188 00 

Plantagenet, North 864 00 

Do. for Separate School 87 00 

Da South .... 148 00 



Kytal for County, $1684. 



$186 00 $1406 00 



8. COUNTY OF EUSSELL. 

TpKlrOSbipt, 

CambridRe 876 00 

qiarenoe 199 00 

Cumberland. 800 00 

EuweU 806 00 

$788 00 

6. COUNTY OF CAELETON. 
Fitaruy « |886 06 

Do. for Separate School $16 00 

Gloucester 820 00 

Goulboum 388 00 

Gower, North 296 00 

Buntley 804 00 

March ^ 167 06 

Marlborough 268 00 

Nepean ^ 483 0$ 

Da for Separate School 84 00 
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OOUNTT OF OABLVrOV-'OmHnMSd. 
TBVMhipa. 

^ I4M 00 

, ; ^ 77 00 



ToUl ftnr Coun^, UMib 



•iOOO I8SOA00 



7. OOUNTT OP aUNYILLB. 

Aufditta. ;... 9U$ 00 

Bdwardsbanrh 610 00 

Do. ftyr SepwAte School |87 00 

IN 00 ^oJToT 
ToliaftnrOoiiDtj,|tt60. 



a. 00UNTT/)9««pi]^ 



.^llfiO 00 

Bancen Soath..;. SO 00 

Orottqr North , M8 00 

I)a...ft)»lJl ^.^M....,...M..M V. «« 00 



Blmsl«r South 161 00 

Btoott>roi|t. .^ 188 00 

Kltley ^ 806 00 

Leeds and Lansdowiie Front 681 00 

Tonge Front 8081)0 

Tooge Mid jaicott Bmr — . ...». 868 00 

" 18^00 



9. OOUNTT OF LANABX 
BttHiunt t^ >•••• 

Bklhoutie^ .„.....^ 

Do. Ibr Sepanle Sdiool I^-IO 

D^Mtig „ « ^ „..., „.. 

Drnnunond 

Elmakiy North „ ^ « 

Lanark 

Lavant ^ 



Hontaffue . 
Eenham 



Pakenh 

SvSodcejiiforthll 

Do. South 

Total fdrOountr, 16816. 



898 00 
160 00> 
186 00 

106 00 

800 06 

160 00 

881 00 

38 00 

880 00 

880 00* 

471 00 

48 00 

84 00 



18 00 18207 00 



10. OOUNTT OF RXNFBXW. 

AdmastoB 6196 00 

Akona i 46 00 

Alice 88 00 

Bairot apd Brougham 178 00 

BlithHdd 20 00 

Brouiley 146 00 

Brudenell, Raglan, and Badoliffe 115 00 

Grattiin 182 00 

Do. for Separate School 618 00 

HOHon 187 OO 

McNabp including Amprior 807 00 

Pembroke 69 00 

PetewawjLBnrhaium and McKay 48 00 

B.6ipb and Wylle 89.06 

BoNS 150 00 

Sebastopol and Griffith 67 00 

SMOTord 63 00 

Weaimeath «» 00 

WUberfbroe 148 00 



Total fbr County, $8171. 



91200 98U900 



11. COUNTT OF FBONTENAC. 

Barrieand OlR'*endon 

Bedford 

Do. for Separate Schcol 684 00 

Uinchfnbrooke 

Kofinebeo 

Kiunton 

Do. for Separate School 14 00 

Lcvflrhborouffh 

Miner and Canonto „ 

Olden 

Om>. 



40 00 



Puimerston 

Pittsburgh 

Do. for Separate Sohoola.. 

Portland 

Storrinieton 

Wolfe Island .>. 

Do. fbr Separate Schools.^ 66 00 



858 00 

160 00 

87 00 
49 00 
618 00 

88100 

7 00 

60.00r 

40 00 

14 00 



moo 

868 00 



Total for Ooanty, #8879. 



6M6 00.«8786 00 



18. COUNTT OF ADDINGTON. 

Amherst Island |I46 00 

Anirl#*ea 21 00 

Camden East ~ 788 69. 

Do. for Separate School |16 00 

Denbiith and Abinger 20 00 

Bruextown 548 00 

Kaladar 184 00 

Sheffield 808 00 

Do. for Separate School 88 00 ^ 



IS. OOUNTT OF LBNNOX. 



Adolphustown ^ 

Fredmirksbangh North and South.. 
Richmond : ^.. 



998 00 
888 00 
886 00 



9876 00 

14. COUNTT OF FEINOB liyWAED. 

Ameliasburgh „.... 9401 00 

Athol ^ 809 00 

Hallowell ....„ 874 00 

Do. for Separate School 918 00 

Ulier 86^09 

448 09 

888^ 



rsbargh^ 

iaaborgh 

Total for County, Hiod^ 



9«soa 9S117 00 



Vk COUNTT OP HASTINQS. 

BlwviT ., ^, , 9160 00 

HuB^fBrtord ...„ „.. 479 00 

I>o. fbr Separate Sehont 981 00 

HunLingdon.......... ,...,„,....,„., 886 00 

l|»doc ., „„...«..*„*^.„ 418 90 

Martnormatid Lake .,.„....„.... 172 00 

JUtwtJou ... ....... ,.,„. ^ ^.„... 418 00 

fltdidie^ ...„„.,..„„..Hi*.-„..,, *>.,., 084 00* 

Thurlow,.. .....,„1».»M! 687 00 

_ Do. for Separhfie School 80 00 

Tudor.,. ,..„ ...„...,,,,..„ 97-99- 

TTHndmjwa ..,.„„„...„»»,♦,..,.„,, 885 00 

HjutipK» JStoad .„,..i.„,„. 77 00 



iMiafiDra)ua9y>^#8m 



Hi 00 94090 00 



16. COUNTt OF NOKQUHBWLAND. 

Alnwick ^ 9150 00 

Brighton ^ ^.^ 426 00 

Cramahe ^.J: ..... 441 00 

Haldinaod « ^ 708 oo 

Hamilton ^ 726 00 . 

MMUHchanBcmttL 148 00 

Murray ^ ^, 415 00 

Pew „ , 880 00 

Do. for Separate School •.« 104 00 

Seymour ^ 441 00 



TciBlliM'O9UBly.#8806^ 



98400 98888 00 



17. COUNTT OF DUBOSAIL' 

Cartwright „„. 9813 00 . 

Cavan 6«S 00 

Clarke 7W 00 

DarliiHiton 794 00 

Hope 676 00 

. ...... 486 00 



-— 9868500 

1&:C0UNTT OF PBTERBOBOUan. 

Asphodel ^,„^ 9884 00 

Belsioul and Metbuoa ; 79 00 

Douro ...» 889 00 

Domaier .„„.^ ^ i 848 00 

EntUHUore ^ 99 00 

Oalway 49 00 

Harvey 41 00 

Mindeu» Slanlione and Dytjwt 81 00 

Monaxban North 147 oO 

Ofeonabee 448 00 

Do. for Separate School '..!'.!. "ifiK'iio" 

Smith ^..„ „ , ^ 486 00 

Snowden ii oO 

Total for County, 99848. 



986 00 98216 00 



19. COUNTT OB VKffiOBIA. 

Anson...... ^4 918 oo 

Bexjmr u 00 

CardiA « 71 00 

Dalton 7 00 

5if»V 10 00 

•™?" 28S0O 

BmilT ^ ^ 461 00 

Fenelon 244 00 

Hhkdon 1 M 

Laaton « „ .• 46 00 

Luttenrorth se oO 

Macaulay and Draper 2 00 

Mariposa 688 00 

Opa ..«...«... „... 889 00 

SomerriUe 70 oo 

Yerolaa 177 00 

92488 00 

20. OOUNTT OF ONTARIO. 

BrtKJlc 9861 60 

IJM* • 286 00 

Pickering , «.„..„ ., 920 00 

B*«»*, 48 00 

R«»6h 714 00 

Scett « ^ M9 60 

Sc«gQf( labmd 89 00 

Thorah , 186 00 

Uxbridge 462 00 

Whttl^East ., 481 00 

Do. Wert 407 00 



Total for County, 91944. 



960 00 1189600 



14886 00 



81. OOUNTT OF TORE. 



Btobicoke « 9894 

Do. for Separate School 918 00 

Geonrina «,.« «. 171 

GwiUimbuiT East 444 

do North.. 811 

King 987 

Markham 996 

Scarborough 668 

Yaughan 914 

Whitchurch 688 

Tork „ 1691 

Do. for Separate SAoott^..^... 0rO9fi 



Total for Conty. 9itt8. 



I1I6 09t 9891T 09 



aa. oouxmr OF FBBL. 

Albion •sot CO 

Caledon ^ 617 99 

Chiuguacouqr 796 99 

Gore of Toronto .,..« 170 90 

Do. for Sepanite School 986 00 

Toronto 768 99 

Total fbr County, 



«»06 188811 60= 



88. COUNTT OF SDKOOB. 



.I06 



Bssa. 

Flea 169 

GwiUimbuiy West 418 

InnJsfil „ „ 6K 

Medonte 188 

Mono > 416 

MoniMfn andlfoakok* 84 

Muln'Ur « , ^^, 986 

Nottawasaga 44? 

OrilUaand Matchedash 

Do. forSepaiateSohooK 088 00 

On> 840 99 

Sunnidale lU 00 

Tay and Tiny 818 09 

Tecumseth 682 09 

Tossonmtio 188 00 

Vespra 110 90 

DO, for S^|»rate Sdiool 910 00 



90 
00 
60 
60 
.60 
00 
00 
60 
60 
00 
18B60 



Total for County, $1886. 



048 00 94M9 99 



84. COUNTT OP HALTON. 

Bsiinefling, including G^eorgetovn ^,„ 0891 00 . 

Nassagaweya 322 00 

Nelson 524 .00 

TMOgar . 678 00 



86. COUNTT OP WBNTWORTH. 

Ancaster 9679 99 

Barton 888 00 

Bi»¥erley 728 00 

Binbrooke «. 241 09 

Flamborough Bast 487 99 

do Separate School, 98409 

Flamborough West 498 00 

Glai*ford 258 00 

Saitileet 816 00 



Total for County, 98827. 



09*00 08808 00 



86. COUNTT OF BRANT. 

Brantford 9790 

Burford -. 643 

Dumfries South 449 

Oakland 125 

Onondaga 8S6 

Tusearora 188 



98898 99 



27. COUNTT OF LINCOLN. 

Calstor 9880 

Clinton «. 886 

Gainsborough 840 

Grantham 888 

Dow for Separate School 962 00 

GHmslqr 846 

Loath 888 

Niagara 170 



Total for County. 98808. 



96ft90 98141 



00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 

00 



98. COUNTT OF WBfiLAND. 

Bertie 9807 90 

CrowUmd lO: 00 

Hiunberstone 849. 00 

Pelham 804 00 

SUmft>rd 849 00 

Thorold .'. 886 00- 

WainOaet 886.00 

Willougiiby 176 00 



IS62.1 



JOB ttPPBR CAKApA, 



^ 



». OOUNTT Of HALDIMANI). 



OttkliorMch ^.. ^ flOB 00 

OiViiSft North S48 00 

do South 107 00 

Dona .^ 109 00 

MouHDn and Sherbrooke MS 00 

Oneida 811 00 

Do. ter BqMurate School 189 09 

Bainham ^ 148 00 

8onec» ^ 896 00 

Wftlpole ^ 666 00 

Total ftrCountj. 18854. $88 00 18816 00 

8a COUlfTT OP NOBFOLK. 

Ohulottevmo ^. 9999 00 

HoiifUtton ^ tS6 00 

Middloton 888 00 

ToimMud .^.•<.M,....».........« .« . „ . 680 00 

WalvhwfauB......... . ...^......« 658 00 

Windbun ^ „. 461 09 

JHo. te Sepante School |19 00 

WbodhoiM* and Goto «6 00 

V»tainirOoimty. 98970. 119 09 fBOOl 00 



81. OOUNTT OF OXFORD. 

IM9 99- 

901 00 

MH(BOi4jrrHMi**."\*.'.7.™^^^^ 41)0 00 

Korwieh North 884 00 

Do, South 8-17 00 

Qt^Did North ,,^ , 908 4i0 

Do. East 814 00 

Do. w5t " ". 818 00 

-. 518 00 



8L OOTOTT OF WATBSIXX). 

ThBifikm North $4lt 00 

UKaerloo North ^ 4M 00 

Dow South 459 09 

WelKHicqr -...- - «1 oO 

IkK fbrSopvuCeSehoola. 968 90 

IPUno^ . (24 09 

Do. for S^Mjnatie Sohoda 86 00 

'Woolwich 904 99 

^4100 ISMS 09 



88. OOUNTT OF WBLLIN<9T0N. 

^ 9187 09 

Arthur — 869 09 

Do. for Sepan^ Schooli 9165 00 

Bnwnom 4M 00 

Brin 669 00 

Garalira» 069 00 

Ooolph 855 no 

Luthar 79 «iO 

Huyborough 860 00 

Kiuto 868 00 

Do. for 8ei>tfate School 16 09 

Niehoi 849 00 

Do. for Separata School 88 00 

Pteel 578 00 

PllhlBXton 887 00 

Du. for Separate Soboola 88 00 

Pualiuch :. 6*0 00 

SDtal for 00011^.14889. 99tt 09 $4579 00 

84. COUNTY OF QBETi 

Artemfsia 906 00 

Bctttinck 8^ no 

CoiiiuirvDod. 171 09 

Drrbj 14i 00 

Evreibout 8.17 *I0 

Buphnuia Itt9 u9 

OUriielpc 858 00 

Holland ., 240 00 

Do for Septrmte School 9M 00 

Keppel. Saraarmk and Brooke 68 00 

IraHkothou 166 UO 

Kormanhjr 887 00 

Do. lor Separate Sohopic 96 00 

Ov»r 868 00 

F*otpn 142 00 

St. Vincent 844 00 

SttlUrao 109 09 

Sydenham 847 00 

llolalik»rOouitj»|4l80.'' 9114 99 9S969 90 



86. OOUNTT OF PBBTH. 

9484 00 

Doviile . — « 410 00 

Bertbopelforth 809 00 

Do. South 987 09 

toe 877 00 

Do. fbr Sepnitate School ....;.... SW 00 

- jpa , 276 00 

Fullarton 888 00 

Hihbert^... 887 09 

LQHaa ..'.!!".."!.!!.!. 869 00 

Moraington !.'.... 849 00 

WallMe SSft 00 



88. OOUNTT OF HURON. 



i9r«d« 



BkMulph 
Golbome . 
Goderloh . 



HowfA 

Hullett 

Do. for Separate School . 

llbQUHTmr 

McKlllop 

Morria 

Stanlegr and BogriMd 

Stephen 

TUckeramith 

TYirnberry 

'Wawanoah 

Uebome 



189 99 



88199 
914 99 
4U 00 
988 09 
88109 



978 00 
988 00 
898 00 
884 09 
870 00 
146 09 
888 09 
870 09 



Totit for Oountjr. 16498. 



87. OOUNTT OF BRUCB. 



19 09 
80 00 
898 00 
83 00 
268 00 
868 00 



Arran 

Braut 

Bruce 

Carrick 

ChlroM 

Do. Separate School 984 00 

BIderslttt 

OnMNiock .. 

Do. Separate School 81 09 

Huron ..♦ 879 09 

KtneardtaM 984 O*- 

KinkMf S1199 

Saugeen 174 00 



?S^ 



Total for OcMotgr, 



|B((00 18617 00 



88. COUNTT OF MIDDLBSBX. 

Adelaide -... 1888 00 

Carradoo 1 — m 99 

DehMrare M9 00 

Dorchwter, North 498 90 

BkfHd 999 09 

Lobo „ 4^ 99 

London lUl 00 

Metcalfe 90099 

Moea 848 00 

NiMouri, Werti 8W 09 

Wettminfter 797 00 

Do. Separate School 916 99 

WflUama, Batt m 99 

DoP W^t Hi 00 

Do. Separate School 49 99 

TMal for Ooonty. 98879. 197 00 |6819 00 



89. OOUNTT OF BLOIN. 

AJd.boroQgh 

Wham 

Dorrhester, South 

Dunwich 

MaUOiide 

Southwold 

Tarmottth ^ 



% 



9U 



709 00 



-^ 1889100 

40. COUNTT OF KBNT. 

Cnaden and Oore 1816 00 

Ohathain aud Gore *« JO 

DDver.Battt and Weet. 895 00 

Harwich 688 OO 

Howaid 457 00 

Orford 898 00 

RakMKh 868 00 

Db for Separate Sdtool 999 09 

RniQiHfy 64 00 

TUbury. Baet 145 00 

Zone :. 188 00 



Total for County. 18069- WOO 



00 



TotaiforOonnty, 18598.. 



189 00 18670 00 



4L OOUNTT OF LAHBTON. 

Bcnmqnet 1886 00 

Brooke 184 OO 

Dawn 88 90 

BnniskUlen 188 00 

fiuphemte «4« 00 

Moore 880 00 

Plimpton 878 09 

Samia 179 00 

Soinbra 808 00 

WarwWt ttOOO 

18471 00 

48. OOUNTT OF BSSBX. 

Aidspdon 1178 00 

Colcheiter . ' i98 00 

Goefleld : 870 00 

Maiilitona 164 00 

Do. for Separate School 986 9» 



Bochecter .' , 

SandviehBaet I 

Sandwich WeatS 

Do. for Separate School ...,.,..» 
TObnijj Welt ......m.. 

Tot9» for Oonnlgr, 18819. 



84 90 



189:99 




JkyiwiWonmsnt tp QttMis Tojukps, wd 
viHag^ for laea. 






Common 


B. C.Sep. 
Schools. 


Total 


•••.«».....• 


91668 00 

1779 00 

Ili8 00 

1190 00 

848 00 


11599 00 
410 00 
467 00 
197 00 
888 00 


15158 00 
2195 00 
1580 00 
13^ 00 




1686 00 




98468 00 


IB478 00 


91194100 



Amherrtburii^ 
Barrte 

SJ&!*...:::::: 

B»!fin«BviUe.*.'. 

Birantfo rd 

^ftfoAtrllle ...... 

Ohatham...^.... 

OHftod: 

Oohonrg ........ 

OoUhipjwood ... 
Cornwall 

§1S'^..:::":::: 

ln|p*nNill 

LindM^y 

Mtltou 

Nlawara* 

OekviUe 

Oweu Sound ... 

Farln 

Forth* 

Peterborough 
PIcton ....»:...„ 

Fort Hope 

Freeoott 

Sandwich 

Samia 

St. Catharioea 

St. Tbomaft 

Sjmcoe 

WUtby 

VibdMr 

Woodatod^ .., 



•a?! 


1141 00 


1988 99 


92 00 


844 09 


688 00 


169 00 


781 09 


19B09 


99 99 


984 99 


812 00 




818 09 


998 00 


199 09 


478 06 


898 00 


180 09 


496 00 


46 09 


612 09 


191 09 


47 09 


148 09 


46S99 


129 00 


678 00 


169 99 




164 00 


980 00 


...... 


E90 09 


898 09 


186 00 


887 00 


858 00 




852 00 


S7i 00 




971 09 


44100 


iS'bo 


69;»0O 


881 tlO 


70 00 


29i 00 


90 0() 


129 00 


219 00 


196 00 




104 00 


118 00 


48 09 


166 00 


864 00 


,. 


854 09 


287 00 


48 00 


272 00 
888 09 


828 00 


184 00 


457 00 


189 00 


6d00 


237 t»0 


478 00 




478 00 


Mbi 00 


186 09 


297 00 


1T8 00 




118 00 


840 00 


, 


949 09 


485 00 


287 00 


72«00 


104 00 
218 0} 


88 90 


187.00 




218 09 


ss 


4109 


SMI 00 




287 00 


888 00 





883 00 


$ 


I 


811960 00 



/Moorporo^Rl F Wfa^ te ■ 



Aahbnmham.. 

Bath 

Bradflnd. 

Brampton 

Bdahton 



Chippew 



Chippewa 

Clinton 

Cdbome 

DunuTllle 

Elora 

Bmbro 

Ferpnu 

Fort Brie 

Hawkeebiiry 

HolETnTLaVidiufc'! 
Iroquoiii 

§«nii>tv1il4> 
riiicardiiM 

Merrick villQ 

Mitchell 

Morritburgh ..*.... 

NapHoee 

Newlmnrh 

Nvwcat»tle 

, New Uaniburch .. 

Newmarket 

0»hawa , 

Pembroke 

Portsmouth , 

PreaUm 

Benfrew 

Bichmoud 

Smith's Fatla 

SoatthamplM .... 



StratroM.... 



Strathroj .... 
Streetsvflle.... 

Thorold 

Trantou ....... 

Ttoiina 

Waterloo 

Well9»id^ 

Tockvilit 



1114 00 

88 09 

110 00 

187 00 
135 00. 

188 00 

97 00 
126 00 
115 00 

92 00 
146 tiO 

109 00 

98 00 
112 00 

66 00 
144 00 

69 00 
96 99 
71 UO 

122 00 
112 Ou 
104 ilO 
1.19 (m 
98 M) 
187 09 

110 00 
118 UO 

90 00 
109 00 
173 90 

78 00 

70 OO 
146 00 

80 00 

69 00 
180 00 

70 00 
86 00 

819 00 
888 09 

89 09 
88 00 

185 00 
190 99 
194 00 
t46 00 
83 00 
180 00 



18 00 



19 00 
19 00 



19 ( 



60 00 
59 00 



82 OO 
80 09 



90796 00 



114 00 
83 00 

110 00 
187 00 
Iff 90 

moo 

87 99 
U6 09 

115 00 
92 00 

145 00 

119 00 

63 00 

128 410 

bl 09 

144 00 

69 09 

8(1 U9 

71 iiO 

122 00 

Hi «0 

lOi 00 

1.19 <« 

9H 00 

2(13 UO 

110 00 

im'oo 
ii»oa 

1^ 09 
281 UO. 

73 00 
lUiOO 
17100 

89 99 

89 UO 
190 tH> 

90 09 
86 00 

319 09 

'828 00 

86 09 

83 00 

185 09 

190 09 

104 09 

146 00 

88 09 

18u 00 



9881 09 98926 09 



* The Bioporte from Niagara and Perth, not having 
been raodved, the> apportionment for the oommoa 
aud lopante eohools in those phMM cannot yet bo 



84k 



JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 



[Juki, 



8UMMART OF APPORTIONBCBNT TO OOUNTHIS, CITIBS, TOWV8, AJID YILLAOBS, FOR 1862. 



1. QleugaiTT 

S. Btormoni 

8, Dundtt 

4. PreKott 

5. Boaaell 

e. Cwleton 

7. GrenTlllc 

8. Leeds 

•. Lanark 

10. Eenfrev 

U. Frontenao 

U. Addington 

U. LennoK 

14 PHnce Edward.. 
U. Hartings 

16. Morthombodaiid. 

17. Durham 

18. Pefierboroiigh...... 

l«.yiatoria .^ 

SOL Ontario 



Common 
Schools. 


B.C. Sep. 
Sohoola: 


Total. 


2948 00 


191 00 


2484 00 


18A2 00 




1862 00 


IfoSOO 




1988 00 


1406 00 


186 00 


1684 00 


788 00 


., 


788 00 


8304 00 


40 00 


8844 00 


2800 00 


60 00 


2200 00^ 


8629 00 




8629 00* 


8207 00 


800 


8215 00 


2159 00 


^ 12 00 


217100 


2785 00 


* 144 00 


2879 00 


1895 00 


49 00 


1944 00 


876 00 




876 00 


2117 00 


43 00 


2160 00 


4090 00 


41 00 


4181 00 


8888 00 


24 00 


8868 00 


8585 00 


... . 


888S0Q 


2216 00 


£6 00 


2248 00 


2428 00 




2428 00 


4286 00 




4286 00 



2L York 

22. Peel 

23. Simooe 

24. Helton 

25. Wentworth 

26. Brant 

27. Lincoln 

28. Welland 

29. Haldimand.. 

80. Norfolk 

8L Oxford 

82. Waterloo 

88. WeUington .. 

84. Grey 

86. Perth 

86. Huron 

87. Bruce ..:..... 

88. Middlesex .. 

89. BWn 

40. Kent , 



Schools. 


Separate 
SchooU. 


Totm. 


6817 00 


115 00 


6482 00 


288100 


28 00 


2859 00 


4556 00 


42 00 


4598 00 


2349 00 




2849 00 


8308 00 


24 00 


8827 00 


2868 00 




2868 00 


2141 00 


62 00 


2208 00 


2244 00 




2844 00 


2815 00 


89 00 


2864 00 


305100 


19 00 


3070 00 


4562 00 




4562 00 


8242 00 


14100 


8383 00 


4579 00 


24100 


4820 00 


8956 00 


124 00 


4060 00 


8570 00 


28 00 


8593 00 


5452 00 


26 00 


5478 00 


2917 00 


50 00 


2972 00 


6319 00 


67 00 


5376 00 


8891 00 




8391 00 


2999 00 


69 00 


8068 00 



41. Lambton 

42. Essex 

District of AJgoma. 



Common 
Schools. 



247100 
2150 00 
206 00 



127175 00 



Separate 
ScSiools. 



68 00 



$1898 60 



Total 

247100 

2219 00 

206 00 



129078 00 



OBAND TOTALS. 



Total 



Counties ai 

DistricU , 

Cities ........ 

Towns. 

TUlagos , 



127171^00 
8468 00 

679600 



Additional sum reserved for an; Bo 
^ ~ Iswhioh 



Catholic Separate Schools i 
be established in 1868 



1896 00 
8478 00 



28100 



129078 00 
1194100 
11960 00 



1610 00 



1169660 60 



NOTS.— The SchodHoneys apportioned to the Tarious Counties. Cities, Towns, and Villages, as per the foregoinff statement, are payable to the Toronto a«eDts of th» local 
teMsurarB, on the first dsj of/iOy next. Whorever the spportlonment is wlthheldi it is owim? to omission or neglect on the part of the local school authorities to Qpmp|y 
with the school law. and to transmit to the Edueattonal Department the necessaiy reports or audited retuma— bUnk forms of^hlch wen flurnished fhw the Dapirt- 
m«Dt eariy in the year. * *- ^ 



II. ^^uvm an tht ^m^m Sft «duatimt Iti I86I.* 



L ELKTBAGTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL REPORT OP 
THE STATE OP NEW YORK FOR 1861. 
The following is a summaiy of the financial reports of the schools 
of the State for the year ending Sept. 30th, 1861. 



B150SIFTS. 

BalftDoe on hand October 1, 1860 

Amount received of State apportion- 
ment 

Proceeds of Gospel and School Lands 

Amount raised by District Taxes 

Amount raised by rate bills 

Amountsreceived from all other sources 



Ciaes. aural Districts. 

$490,231.40 $71,44a80 



384^838.54 

83.22 

1,509,616.07 

18,421.56 



947,063.15 

20,506.84 

521,196.71 

397,215.87 

34,767.19 



Totals $2,403,189.79 $1,992,197.57 

Total in cities 2,403,189.79 

Total instate $4,395,387.35 

pirTMXirrs. 

For Teachers' wages $1,185,466.05 $1,469,985.65 

ForUbraries 7,411.74 26,733.63 

For school apparatus 81,100.59 7,533.02 

For colored schools 20,867.62 3,801.22 

For expenses of school houses, viz., 
sites, building, hiring, purchasing 
repairing and insuring ; fences, out- 
houses, furniture, <fec 427,786.17 228,390.85 

For all other incidental expenses 214,674 99 167,629. 28 

Amount on hand October 1, 1861 465,992.63 88,123.91 

Totals $2,403,189.79 $1,992,197.56 

Total in cities 2,403,189.79 



Total in State $4,395,387.35 

Deducting the amount remaining on hand October 1, 1861, and 
we have as the total expenditure for common schools diuing the 
year, exclusive of the cost of supervision, the sum of $3,841,270.81 ; 
an increase oyer the expenditure for the previous year, of $97,023.86. 

The statistics of the Department do not give the number of new 
school houses erected during the year to take the place of worn out 
structures, but exhibit simply the a:jtual number in the State from 
year to year. The number reported September 80, 1861, is 11,097, 
being forty-seven more than the previous year. 

The whole amount expended daring the year in the purchase of 
flites, building, purchasing, repairing and insuring school-houses, 
Al^pendages, Ac., is $656,177.02; being an excess of $13,786 39 
oyer the expenditure for the samel purposes iiUL860. 

The steady improvement in the character oTthe school houses in 
the State, is exhibited by the following table : — 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 



Lopr. 


Frame. 


Brick. 


stone. 


Total. 


333 


9,747 


876 


6ia 


11,566 


292 


9,775 


881 


601 


11,549 


281 


9,801 


903 


591 


11,676 


263 


9,866 


962 


559 


11,650 


246 


9,918 


971 


562 


11,697 



* From reports which have been kindly ftimished by Strte SnpeiinteiidKitB and 
other gentlemen, to the Bducational Department for Upper CanaSaT 



In the five years above reported, there is a decrease of 87 in the 
number of log school houses, ana an increase of 218 in those of 
frame, brick and stone. 

The amount expended for school apparatus, $88,668,61, of which 
$81,100.59 was expended in the cities alone, may safely be regarded 
as yielding a full equivalent in practical results. 

The reported number of children attending the public schools for 
a series of ^^ears is as follows : — 

1866. 1807. 1850. 1866. 1861. 

10 months and over 53^850 54,434 52,994 64,302 63,810 

8 months and less than 10 65,972 53,716 58,539 60,202 60,361 
« " " 8 133,113 117,507 115,832 117,022 117,145 

4 *' " 6182,654179,611178,069181,077176,136 

2 " *• 4 205,971221,656 239,708 237,175 239,814 

Less thim 2months 191,175 215,213 206,390 207,610 215,598 

Total 832,735 842 137 851,568 876,338 8K,854 

KO TBUBTEBS* BXOI8TBB8 l» THB mW TOBK 8GHOOL& 

In regard to this subject^ however2l repeat the observations mmda 
by the late Superintendent of this Department, Hon. H. H. Van 
Dvck, in two successive reports to the Legislature, '^ that not much 
renaxioe can be placed on the correctness of the returns as to attend- 
ance in the schools, either at this or any previous period. We are 
dependent for their reliability entirely on the records kept by teach- 
ers, and the carefulness of ti^ustees in transcribing them. In too 
many instances these details of daily attendance are kept upon looee 
scraps of paper-— not unfrequently they are lost altogether, or 
carried away by the teacher after serving as the basis of a rate bill 
—whilst t^e absence of actual data at the time of making the 
annual report of the district, is supplied by the * guesses' of intelli- 
gent trustees. Gould each district be f urmshed with a ' school 
register,' substantially bound, properly ruled, and so divided as to 
show the name and age of eadi pupil, the time of his entrance into 
the school, and each day of his attendance throughout the week, 
month and term ; unposmg little labor on the teacher, and removing 
all excuse for inaccuracy ; whilst it would form a cantinuous reoord 
of the school for successive years, it would constitute the greatest 
boon which could at this time be conferred on our common schools^ 
In no way could the duties of the trustees be so essentially light- 
ened ; in no way could a fruitful source of dissension and litigation 
in the districts be so readily removed as by the adoption of the 
measure proposed. With a permanent record before uiem, trustees 
would find no difficulty in properly apportioning the rate bills ; and 
at the close of the year a transcript of attendance could be made 
that would be in all respects reliable, both as a matter of general 
information and an indication of the extent to which our citinna 
avail themselves of the educational privileges of the State." 

The average length of time that school was. (taught during the 
year, is seven and-a-hsif months, a trifle less than the rq^orted 
average last year, although here, as in the case of attendance, very- 
little reliance can be pla^ on the reports of trustees, who gener- 
ally have no other basis for the statements made than their vague 
impressions, ocMrroborated by the unreliable memory of the childran. 

GITT SCHOOLS : THEIB ABUSB8 AND ADYANTAQR. 

The cities of oar State comprise, as it were, a system within them* 
selves, or rather each is a system by itself, having a local organization 
through which its educational affairs are administered. 1%e schoola 
are made free by means of local taxation, the amount reoeiyed from 
the State ranging from nineteen to eighty-five per cent, only, of the 
sum raised by themselves for the support of their schoola ; while 
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iheir proportion of the three-qxuurter mill State tax for school pur- 
poses, which forms a part of the Qeneral School Fmid distributed, 
exceeds the amount reoeived back from the State out of that distri- 
bution, by many thousands of dollars. 

It is true, this department of our school system has its abuses as 
well as its advantages. In the control and disbursement of the 
large sums of money raised in many of the cities, oj^rtunity is 
sometimes afforded for unscrupulous men to divertjit to other than 
legitimate uses ; and in those cities where the office is elective, it 
not nnfrequently happens that the incumbent prostitutes his posi- 
tion at the back of hu constituents, to the promotion of party, or, 
indeed, of sectarian interests. Oormpt men have not nnfrequently 
been elevated to these places of responsibility and trust, who have 
made their positiofn subserve, not the advancement of education, but 
their own vile and corrupt purposes. 

VTLLAOB SCHOOLS. 

Many of the larger, and not a few of the less considerable villa- 
ges of the State, have, under special acts, or under the Union Free 
School Law, ozganiased upon a basis not unlike that of the cities, 
and thus, by a consolidated organization, have secured to themselves, 
in some measure, the benefits and advantages which cities enjoy. 

INDIAN SCHOOLS. 

The liberality of the State in its provision for the education of 
these unfortunate people, continues to be attend^ with pleasing 
results. Twenty-four schools have been in operation during the last 
year, at a total expense of $4,198.96. 

OHARITABLB IM H T I T U T IO WS. 

The Institution for the instruction of Deaf Mutes, under the able 
supervision that has so long and so effectively contributed to its 
success, continues to perform most worthily and satiafactonly the 
purpose of its establishment. The whole number of State pupils 
IS 375, of whom 253 are now in the institution. 



SCHOOL DItrrBICT UBSAUl 



-▲ SAD Fionr&s. 



Section 4, chapter 237, Laws of 1838^ appropriated the sum of 
$56^000 annually for three years, to be applied to the purchase of 
books for district libraries, and by the operation of subsequent 
statutes, the same provision has becoi continued in force untU the 
present time. The whole amount of these appropriations, induding 
that for the current school year, is, therefore, $1,265,000. 

It has ever been our pride and boast, that whUe tine corruption 
and venality <rf reckless and unscrupulous men, both within and sur- 
xoonding the high places of our National and State councils, have 
ecxposed the funds of every department of governmental adminis- 
tn^on to the illegal and sacreligious invasion of peculating officials 
and rapacious jobbers of hiffh and low degree, our School Fund 
stands forth as the sole bright and particular exception from this 
dark and degrading record ; no appreciable i>ortion of its revenues 
having ever been diverted to other than legitimate and worthy uses. 
But when I look for the return from this princely investment, and 
find it mainly represented by a motley collection of books, ranging 
in diazaoter from ** Headl^y's Sacred Mountains " to the '^ Pirate's 
Own Book," numbering in the aggregate a million and-a-half of 
volumes^ scattered among the various mmUies of districts, constitu- 
ting a part of the family libraiy, or serving as toys for the children 
in we nursery ; torn, worn, soiled and dilapidated, saturated with 
grease, offering a temptation to ravenous rats ; crowded into cup- 
boards, thrown into cellars, stowed away in lofts, exposed to the 
action of water, of the sun, and of fire ; or more frequently locked 
awa^ into darkness imrelieved, and silence unbroken, I am con- 
stramed to believe that no plunder- burdened contractor or bribe- 
stained officisl ever yielded to the State sox>oor a return for his spoil 
as have the people of this State derived from this liberal and 
beneficent appropriation, through their own reckless and improvi- 
dent use of it. 

The darkness of this picture is partially relieved by the fact that 
the cities and larger villages of the State, by whom no inconsiderable 
portion of this fund has been received, have been less negligent and 
wasteful in its expenditure, and that under the law of 1858, as also 
by the sanction of this Department under a previous statute, much 
61 the impropriation has been applied to the payment of teachers' 
wages. Stil( in the last five years, $139,798 10 have been expended 
in the rural districts for library purposes, while the number of 
volumes reported has diminished in the same period from 1,288,070 
to 1,206,075 ; a loss of 1,995 volumes as a return for the expendi- 
ture named. I think this may be safely set down as among our 
permanent investments of the School Fund from which no revenue 
18 derived ! 

Whatever system, whether of district or town libraries, shall 
ultimately be adopted, its efficiency and usefulness will, in my 
opinion, be greatly promoted by makmg the grant from the State in 
hi aid, ooncBtional upon the raising of an equal or proportionate 



sum by the district or town, by tax or subscription, as they may 
elect I believe that any system of compuUory free librarieB, to use 
a paradoxical though truthful and expressive term, will prove a 
failure ; and it is this unnatural and unphilosophical principle that 
is the root of our present difficulty. But where the inhabitants of 
a district or town have sufficient intelligence and liberality to demand 
a hbrary and to make some pecuniary sacrifices themselves to obtain 
it, we may safely trust, that in such a community, a library will be 
carefully preserved and advantageously used. 

It was a suggestion of the late Superintendent, in which I fully 
concur, that a portion of this fund might be advantageously applied 
to the purpose idready recommended, of furnishing each school 
with a suitable register. They will thus be with certainty provided ; 
uniformity will be secured, and they can be furnished in this way 
much more cheaply than by individual purchase. 

AMENDMRKTS TO THE SCHOOL UlW8. 

I would respectfully call the attention of the Legislature to the 
following points, in relation to which the experience of this Depart- 
ment has found the school laws, and the power to administer them, 
extremely defective. 

1. It is a frequent subject, of complaint that a sole trustee, whose 
term of office is about to expire, engages a teacher whose labors are 
to be wholly performed after such trustee shall have vacated his 
office ; thus arbitrarily and unjustly controlling the administration 
of his successor. 

2. The practice of hiring relatives, often, indeed generally, against 
the wishes of a large portion of the patrons of the school, is another 
fruitful source of contention and difficulty. The by-laws of the 
Board of Education of the city of New York prohibit the eniploy- 
mentof teachers sustaining a relationship within four degrees by 
either blood or marriage, to any school officer entitled to act upon 
the question. A simiGkr just provision restrains canal officers from 
I)enBioning their relatives upon the State. 

3. The causes for which a trustee or other officer may be removed 
from office faU to embrace many cases of flagrant wrong-doing that 
render his continuance in office a serious obstruction to the prosperity 
of the school. This Department has ever exercised this prerogative 
with great care, preferring to err upon the side of a verjr strict 
construction of its powers. It is my belief that its powers, in this 
particular, might be enlarged with safety in its exercise, and wilii 
advantage to me interests of education. 

4. The statute provides that a trustee may present his resignation 
to the supervisor, and if the same is accepted by him it shall be a 
bar to the enforcement of the penalty for a refusal to serve. As no 
other mode of resignation is provided, the question has frequently 
arisen, whether a resignation made at a district meeting, and accept- 
ed by the election of another to fill the vacancy thus occasioned, ia 
a le^ and valid proceeding. 

5. What constitutes a refusal to serve, or a neglect of duty, sueh 
as to create a vacancy, should be more specifically defined by statute. 

6. The statutes relating to the levy and collection of school dis- 
trict taxes should be amended and simplified. In their present form 
any lawyer would achieve eminent distinction for deamess and 
sagacity, who should, as a school trustee and collector, conduct the 
proceedings of levying and collecting a school district tax, without, 
in any instance, or in a single point, rendering himself liable to a 
successful prosecution and claim of damages for some fatal omission, 
or equally fatal stretch of prerogative. 

7. No small number of the appeals to this Department relates to 
some real or fancied grievance concerning the levy and collection of 
taxes. The rules of this Department very properly require, that on 
an appeal being made, all proceedings under it shdl be stayed until 
a decision can be had ; wi&out such requirement it is plain that the 
appeal would in most cases be utterly valueless. Yet the question 
not nnfrequently arises, what is the power and what the effect of 
this rule in staying the collection of a tax ? These have often been 
found very perplexing questions, the doubts concerning which the 
Legislature alone can Trolly dispel 

8. The restriction of districts to a tax of only $400, without tho 
consent of |he school commissioners, should be removed, and if any 
limit is imposed, it should be one better corresponding to otr present 
increase in wealth and power. 

9. In some districts it occasionally happens that a majority of tho 
inhabitants having no children to send to school, and actuated by a 
parsimony that would almost lead us to doubt whether they belong 
to a race having souls to save, steadily, from year to year, refuse to 
vote any taxes for repairs or for building a new house^ until the old 
house becomes a dilapidated shell unfit for a protection to beasts. 
Still the taxes for repair or to build are sturdily voted down. 

10. There L ao law authorizing any payment to supervisors fof 
the custody and disbursement of school moneys, but it is customary 
for tiie boards of the respective counties to allow their oufn accokimU 
for this service, at a rate varying from one to five per cent., tho 
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hijjheat rate being commonly allowed by those mipemaon who are 
the most relentless in cnttintf down the school oommissioiier's bill of 
actual expenses incurred in the discharge of his ofSdial daties. 

11. In my Tisitations daring the summer, I foond several instan- 
ces in which moneys belonging to the distiicte that had not been in 
opet-ation for several years, were still left in the supervisor's hands, 
instead of being re-apportioned as the law directs. I have no doubt 
that thousands of dollars are thus lying idle in the hands of super- 
Visors throughout the State. 

The difficulty would be overcome by Mquiring each supervisor, on 
the first Mondiay in March iu each year, to forward to tiie commis- 
sioner a statement of all the school moneys in his hands apportioned 
the previous year, and not drawn out on the orders of trustees. 
Then prohibit the payment of these moneys, which would simply 
remain in his hands as an instalment of the next apportionment. 
The commisKioner should then add all such balances to the amount 
received from the State for the necct apportionment. 

12. Chapter 466, Laws of 1800, makes it the duty of the school 
commissioner to correctly and definitely describe the school district 
boundaries where the same are defective or indefinite. The duty 
thus imposed is a most important one, but the statute is defective in 
not empowering the commissioner to cause a survey of the boundar- 
ies to be made, the expense of which should be equifcal^ borne by 
the districts affected. 

13. I would recommend that the school laws be so ^onended as to 
require the election of school officers to be by ballot. The uncer- 
tainties to which the present system, or rather wwnt of system, gives 
rise, are a sufficient reason for the amendment, though others quite 
as urgent could be named. 

14. The apportionment of school- moneys upon the basis of the 
number of resident pupils in the district, rather than upon the 
aggregate attendance for six mouths, still continues to be attended 
by its natural results. It is a practical premium in manjr districts 
upon non-att*.ndance ; for, upon a large number of pupils in the 
district, money enough may be obtained from the State to support a 
small number of them at school, thus hdlding out an inducement to 
a few, to keep others away. 

16. The mofortunate children of poverty that ace gathered into 
this alms'houaes in the various counties of the State, are, it appears 
to me, justly entitled to a proportionate share of the moneys appor- 
tiKmed for educaftional purposes . 

The foregoing are only samples, '* ioecimen &ric^," — ^which could 
be multiplied to an extent that would swell this report to many 
times it present dimensions,-^f the imperfections m matters of 
detail, small in tiiemselves, but great in the aggrogftte and in the 
miagnitude of the interests involved, both pecuniary and educational, 
which embarrass and complicate the administration of our school 
i^tem. 

I^rtinent upon this point, and more forcible than I could xoske, 
are the suggestions of the la^e Superintendent in his xeport to the 
Legislature, m$de January, 1860 : — 

^' The whole body of school law needs revision and simplification. 
There has been so much legislative tinkering of the avstem, with 
patch succeeding patch, often overiappiug each other, iliat the con- 
sequence has tkot unfrequently been, that where a leak was thought 
to be stopped, the rent has in xeaHty been made worse. The provi- 
sions are in some cases ambiguous, in others eontcadictory. and in 
very many iustaaoes fail short in accoomliBhiqg much that is desirable 
towards <|^ving the ^stem harmony ox purpose and actioxL When 
iA is borne in mind that there SJre between twenty and thirty thou-* 
sand trustees in the State, l^y whom the school laws are to be chiefly 
Mbniaistered, a^d that they ace not all remarkaUe for intelligence 
and astuteuM, the obvious necessity of having the laws dearly 
defined «nd as nioople in thek operationas prscticable, must be dearly 
apparent An attempt at conupilation, but with no power of revi- 
sidn, was made in 1B66 ; and though t have studied the ' Code of 
Public Instruction ' long enough to be admitted to praddse in the 
eoidrfcs, 1 .^m jbjee to oonfess that I cannot ypt fully comprehend, 
and far less h^rmonuEe, some of its provisions ; whilst a more crude, 
duudwssciae and disj<Mnted body of law cannot, in my estimation, 
be found outside of the State of New t/oxk. In this opiniosL I 
jaOg^' myself in sympathy with the Supreme Courts wnich has 
xep^te^Uy decAaved itself equally \mable to unravel some of the 
complicated eMotments of the sdiool code. Am an inevitable conse- 
quence, "this department is overburdened with letters of inquiry 
from Idl school officers, in relation to matters which should be ren 
dered perfectly dear to, and attainable by, the humblest intellect 
called to administer the law. It is not deemed necessazy to enter 
into *n •elaborate ^statement of existing defects ; but X content 
ipysdf with calling' the attention of the Legislature to a matter of 
irn&ve ooQspfatisit on the part of all who hold connection with the 
sudbnioiatntivd pnorisiona ,af the Ckmipfxii 4«?4 1^09 ^dj^ &^ 
terns." 



KILITABY TKAHriNO IN OUB SCHOOLS. 

Experience is the great teacher. Events are lessons of life. These 
trite maxims are now having a severe and practical enforcement in 
the history which, as a nation and people, we are making from day 
to day. The universal neglect of any preparation, through military 
discipline, for the stem realities that are upon us, is now evesy 
where deprecated as weakness and folly. With this sad conviction, 
comes also the suggestion, for present improvement and future profit^ 
that a few minutes taken each day from the hours of school, for the 
purpose of going through the simple evolutions of military practice 
and the manual of arms, besides affording needed exercisa axid 
recreation, would fix those habits of prompt and concerted actaon, 
that ease and facility of movement in combination and mass, which 
would be the best possible preparation of a citiseu soldiery for the 
sudden exigendes that have oef alleu us. If it be true that the child 
should learn that which he will have occasion to use when he becomes 
a man — aud the proposition is too self-evident for denial — ^then, in 
view of the service which the dtizen may be called upon to render 
in defence of his country, does that preparation which will make 
such service most effective, become an important consideration in 
the training of the child ? 

And, aside from its utility as a pr«Miration for the possible exigen- 
des of war, the disdpline would be hardly less valuable as a. prepar- 
ation for the relations and duties inddent to times of peace. The 
soldier, by the discipline of the camp and field, becomes obedient to 
constituted authorites, respectful to superiors, prompt in action, 
emulous of excellence, faithful to the duty of the present time. 
These qualities are no less essential to the proper fulfilment of the 
relations of common life, and would serve to impart vigor, method 
and effectiveness to ordinary pursuits. 

How far such exercises may be profitably introduced into ouz 
smaller country schools, and what agency the Legislature may pro 
perly exert in their promotion, J leave for its wisdom to determine. 
In many of our larger schools, it is already becoming an interesting 
feature, and with a view to the demand which is Mkdy to be made 
for teachers competent to instruct in this impcrtant brandi of train- 
ing, it has been introduced as a regular exerdse in the Nafmal 
School 

These simple suggestions contain the germ of an idea, which, 
fully elaborated, would lead into a discussion of the policy of eitab^ 
lishing a State military school Our late expeiieaoe of the resoHa 
of national mihtary schools has been tertiUy bitter, and dioidd be 
eminently suggestive. These institutions have been maintained aA 
an immense cost, borne chiefly by that portion of the countiy lomsd 
loyal to-day ; while a large proportion of tbdr .gmdustes, holding 
commissions in the service of the United States, resign apon the 
first ocoasicm of hostilities, in. preparation for which they have been 
educated, promoted aud paid ; and, as if this were not enough, thegr 
transfer to the service of our enemies the knowledge and skill which 
we have hdped them to acquire ! A more damning. reooid of faiaok 
ingratitude will never be found inscribed on the pages of histoisy, 
than that which recounts the double-dyed treason of these |iamperai 
and pelted ingrates, these lordly sdons of a military ans Uxgeey. 
But the point which we are chiefly interested in considering is, 
whether sudi dearly-bought experience shidl inspire ns witii wiidom 
in the direction of our future policy and plans. 

Should tihe Legislature reg^ as of auy considerable importanoe 
the idea herein vaguely hinted rather than definitely stated, I woohl 
further suggest the propriety of conaiderintf it in connection witii 
sndi adson, if any, as it may be pleased to take in aid of the 
People's Ooll€(ge, already alluded to, by making provision lor the 
establishment therein of a military department. 

I suhimt the general subject to your consideration as among the 
incidental features of educaticinal aevdopment, brought to vievr b^ 
the flfoing events of :th0 present time. 



2. NIGHT SCHOOLS OF NEW YOKK. 

OAABACTXB OF THE B0HOOL8 — ^ATTEND AKCE AND DISCIFUCinB. 

There are now in operation in tlus dty forty-two public evemi^ 
schools, about half of which are for males, and the remainder for 
females. The number of teachers employed is four hundred, chiefly 
selected from those engaged in the day schools, who, by enlaisgiug 
the sptkere of their duties, in this way receive a slight addition in 
sahuy. The 'Uocal boards of school officers " nominate the night 
sdiool teachers. 

The object of the evening schools, as distinguished from the 
ordinary ward schools, is to attract the voluntary attendance of a 
dass of persons whose employments during the day preclude their 
enjoyment of the daily course of study, and it is a rule that nonye 
who attend the day schools shall be admitted at night. We must^ 
then, believe that all those processions of little children which fona 
I so large a part of the attendance at the night schools are engaged 
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during tlie day in some indnstrial ayocation, and are neceflsarily 
unfit to be k»pt np late in the evening to drag wieanly over ,iinap- 
predsted lenona The City Sopetintendent's report wisely aayi : 
" In my last report I anigned some leaaons for arriving at the oon- 
dmaon that children nnder twelve yean of age should not be 
permitted to enter oar evening aehoola, and aaotk^r year*! observa- 
tion and experience have only confizmed me in the oOnmetneas of 
the opinioiis then expressed." 

CHABAOTXB OF THE FtTPIUB. 

The aileodanoe at the night schools is to a huge extent composed 
of foreigners and their children, who are mainlv ignorant of our 
lan^fDage, and are taught its peculiarities by teachers of their own 
nationahties, who have become thoroughly familiar with it. In the 
German classes espeeiaUy, the utmost diligence is obserrable, and it 
not nnfrsquentiy occurs that elderly men, erudite in the literature 
• of their own countries, will, immediately upon taking up their resi- 
dence here, accept with avidity the advantages offered in the night 
sohools, and study with a determination which speedily results in 
the moat satisfactory advaoeement. 

The opening night of a term in the evening schools is a period 
dreaded by the teachers and ordw-loving sbbool officers. It is esti- 
mated that at least three weeks are required to ** weed out " the 
rebellious spirits, who make the tour of the schools in order to test 
the quality of the teachers' endurance, mith no h^her aim than 
their own amusement. Their tests consist of various feats of 
agility performed during the momentary absence of the teacher, , ^ 
BwAi aa piling up slates and jumping upon them, a process which 
interferes with the future usefulness of theae artides ; tricks of 
Isgerdsmain and various annoyances, ingeniously devised and perti- 
. naaioualy adhered to. The sdiools soon get rid of these rebellious 
spirits, and the work begins in earnest. 

Boys and men, of ages ranging from seven to sixty yean, attend 
the better eonducted schools ; the ** old boys " often proving them- 
selves the hardest ' students. ^ one school there is a class of 
females, whose ages range from sixteen to thirty years, and whose 
mien and dress indicate tlmr emplojrment in the cleanlier trades, 
such aa mantilla making, shop-tendii^, Ac. The course of instmc- 
tion in tluB school is purely oral 

A class of boys called ^'tobacco strippers" attend the evening 
schools, and are recognisable with moderately developed olfactories 
ai » distsnoe of ten or fifteen feet, by the peculiar aroma pertaining 
to their hair and dothea. They «re all employed in ihe tobacco 
fsfltoriea, and pass their evenings at school. In another place there 
is one dass enthrely comi^osed of men: between the sg^ of twenl^ 
andlortv, who are unwilling to be placed with ht^ boys^ although 
in* i^rnt they are- ^r behind some of the youngest in intelligenoe and 
aoqairements. the women of advanced years are not so fastidious, 
bntraoeive with patient attention the same - instruction which, is 
adapted to the chifd beside them. 

dviLiziKO nmjnofctB of inoHT schools. 

IndSitk street, near Broome, there is a school-room furnish^ 
with i^jpropriate objects of ornament and utility, all ceokbining to 
impress the n\]^il*s mind with agreeable associations. -A Itbniiy at 
one end df iOM room is well stonid with books upon hiitocy, biogra- 

£y,' travels, poetry and science generally, while boats, pictursa and 
nwingB 'adorn the walls. At the Seventeenth streetttahoel^'also, a 
gemkl ^rit animates the exercises ; the teachers relieving- the dryer 
portions of study by reading to the pupils a story, an essay, er 'a 
passage of history. The principal of the Mhool argues that the 
hard-working mechanic, for whom these olaoes of instnietioQ are 
provided, would goto bed at home rather thsoi attenda night sshodl 
wh^re the reins are puUed too tightly upon him. *' Tho Oenstitu-' 
tkm ttf the 'United States ^ forma one of a aeries of fsosiliar leotuses 
which are now going on at this school, and aa most of the attend* 
ssltB «re voters, the snbjeet becomes a matter of interest and practi- 
cal importance to them. 

In some of the schools there are lacge and well^fumiahed oases Of 
chemical Apparatus, and musical entertatnments aie also made an 
aittraetive feature. In one of the wards, arasical i^iorem are held 
twice « week, and not unfvequently rendered doubly attractive by 
high artistic talent, which is volunteered for the occasion. 



FEMAUB PUPII& 

In the female sohools thm are frequently eome notiee«ble speai- 
mena of martronly scholars. In one school a matried woman, havinjg 
no children, has been a punctual attendant for three terms, and is 
desirous of continuing through the edtire course of study. An 
Irish girL who had been a pupd, married a Chinese, and made him 
''come along to school," so that they passed their honsy-moon in 
the pursuit of knowledge. In another caae, an old man, wh^ 
engaged in looking for his grandson, was induoed to join him in 
study, nd has sinee become one of Aemott dihgettt of adiolaa ; 



and it sometimes occurs three generations are represented in the 
same school meeting in the same class on occasiont when reviews 
take place. 

DIBGIFUHB. 

In many of these schools the rod is still used, and the teachers are 
perplexed and annoyed by the peiversity of the younger children ^ 
who attend ; but in the best conducted establishments, the whip is * 
laid aside and the scholar's pride is appealed to. The results of the 
system of moral suasion are perfectly illustrated in the school in 
Wooeter street, where flogging never occurs, and where good order 
always prevails. One evening recently, we found the teachers in the 
female department of this school in the act of giving the pupils an 
epitome of current events, assisting the pupil's comprehension of 
the movements of our armies by sketching plans of important 
points upon the black-board. The nuile department is conducted 
upon a plan of semi-military discipline, and the boys enjoy the 
novelty. 

The evening schools, as a whole, are excellent institutions, and 
are doing a jrood work, affording to persons of all ages and nation- 
alities the full benefits of gratuitous elementary education. They 
are generally well attended, and the teachers, with few exceptions, 
are capable and earnest. — New York Evendng Post, 



3. BEPORT OF THE OPERATIONS OP THE PENNSTL- 

VAIOAN OOMBCON SCHOOL ST8TBM, DUBIVO 1860-61. 

The year which closed with the 2nd of June, 1861, was a period 
of comparative quiet and prosperity in educational affairs,— except 
the last few months, during which, in common with ever^ other 
interest and relation of the conmiunity, they exhibited considerable 
^sturbssice. But the school arrangements in nearly all the districts 
having been made, and in many of them completely carried into 
effect, before the breaking out ol the existing unhappy troubles, no 
fallmg off is percq;>tible in the general results of the year now to 
be r^K>rted. Fortunately, also, for the cause of education and the 
daims of the rising generstion on the school authorities, the alarm 
Gsnsed by the rebewon burst upon the country at a period the 
leasti^jurions to the then- ensuing season for operations. It com- 
menced, culminated and had measurably subsided into calm deci- 
sion, before the period srrived to make the final arrangements for 
opening the schodla in the present year ; and when that time did 
arrive, directors had generally taken a brighter view of public 
afbirs and acquired a more realizing sense of weir own responsibi- 
liiiea. Hence, it is hofiwd that little curtailment in the aggregate 
remits of the system will be found to have happened, when the 
operations of Ihe oiiri^wt year shall come to be ascertained. The 
effect will be, probably, rather the absence of the usual proportion 
of progroSB in ashool affiim, than any considerable degree of falling 
•ofll 

Ordinary SMisUes, — Inclusive of like totals in the city of Phila- 
tddphia, the fcdlowing sUteosenteshibitB the grand results for the 
*yMir: 

iWhole number of Schools 12,245 

Whole number of Teachers I5,4M 

iWhole number of Pupils 660,2»6 

Average attendance of pupils .? 439,278 

Average length of Term 6 mo. IS days 

Average cost of pupil per tnonth 60 

iTotal cost of Tuition.., 1,773,666 07 

iTotal cost of l^^uel and Contingencies 366,124 09 

iTotal cost of School Houses 527,909 60 

iTotal cost of Syitenu viz. : Total of taxes levied, 
(including cost of coUectibn,) amoutit paid by 

Philadelj^ua, and State appropriation 2,900,601 



60 

^^tui2{/{ca<<(m<of CMmty)9i^inM0iMlM<s. — ^Heretofore, considem' 
ble embarrassment was experienced from the fact that no rule had 
previousty'been adopted l^ the department, specifying the qualifi- 
cations necessary to enable a petson to hold and discharge the ofllce 
of County Superintendent. But, as the tri-ennial convention of 
May, 1860, had been held without such rule, it was not thought 

E roper to afterwards frame pne and applv it to the persons selected 
y those bodies. These nominations and the eases of vaoanisy 6c- 
curring in the Office up to October, I860, were accordingly disposed 
of without any settled l!ule. But in that month, a set of regnla- 
tions was adopted and publi Led in the School Journal, which hisi 
since been adhered to in msMng appointments, with the best resuks. 
These require, in ail 6asM : 

1. Afi irrsproachahle moral character. 

2. The possession of a teacher's full certificate. 

a TnMoA eaqfierienoe in teaching, within the ptecedlng six 
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4. One year's legal reaidenoe in the proper county, next before 
the appointment. 

6. A personal interview with the Superintendent of Common 
Schools. 

To insure a more regular and methodical discharge of the duties 
'of the office, in NoTember, 1860, the practice of requiring monthly 
reports by the County Superintendents was commenced It was 
some time before it worked into regularity and full usefulness ; but 
it has now overcome all difficulties and is affording valuable and re- 
liable information to this Department, as well as vindicating to the 
people the useful and laborious .nature of the office itself. The 
items of these monthly reports, — shewing the number of teachers 
examined, schools visited, institutes attended, miles travelled, and 
other acts of duty performed, — are entered in a book kept in the 
Department for that purpose, and afford a ready means of ascer- 
taining the condition of the office in every ooimty in the State. 



A BBIBF STATEMENT OP THE St70CB8SES AKO SHOBTOOlCINaB OF THE 
COMMON SGHOOT. SYSTEM. 

The preceding account of the Common School System in every 
branch of its operations, in connection with the appended reports 
of its local officers, and the tables therefrom constructed, will lUfford 
a full view of its condition and results up to the commencement of 
the current year. As was before remarked, the system has become 
a permanent social institution, and its results should now be in rea- 
sonable proportion to the means devoted to its progress and support. 
While it was somewhat in a state of uncertainty as to continuance, 
and in the process of assuming its general form and developing its 
neceiisary parts and essential agencies, — ^it was not only good policy, 
but mere justice to so important an enterprise, to hail every step of 
its progress with approbation, and not to expect from it either per- 
fection in operation or unquestionable fullness of result But it 
has now been in existence over a quarter of a century, and should 
therefore bear the most searching scrutiny without risk to its exis- 
tence. It expends annually nearly $8,000,000, employs over 15,000 
teachers, occupies the time and tasks the public spirit of 10,000 
directors, is entrusted with the instruction and formation of the 
character of 660,000 youth, and is the hope of 3,000,000 of people ; 
and therefore, in common justice to all, it must be made to do full 
work. 

In scrutinizing the part of the system with reference to the future, 
great successes and important shortcomings are both obvious. 
Amongrst the former are : 

^ 1. lU oum existence and nnquesHoned right to conUwu. — Estab- 
lished auainst very conniderable opposition, and, perhaps, premature- 
ly in reference to the condition of some parts of the State, — the 
grandness of the idea involved and its perfect adaptedness to a 
republican people, have overcome all local or temporary objections, 
and placed it foremost amongst our permanent temporal social 
agencies. 

2. The hroadneMi of Us foundatUn wnd lihenMy of vU tcops,-^ 
It undertakes to educate all, without reference to the pecuniary 
means of any to contribute to his own education. Fitness of age, 
want o| i'lstriiction, and • ndence within reach of a school, are 8ie 
only qualifications for aduiission. Means for ics support are of 
course indispensable ; but they cbfne from the same source with 
thoRe which sustain our other public institutious* — ^the taxable pro- 
perty and industry of tlie whole community. Yet not even the 
payment of a tax, much less of a rate or tuition bill by the parent, 
is ueoessary to enable his chfldren to enter the schools. To have 
impressed upon a community this simple but grand conviction, is in 
itself a sreat triuinph. 

8. lU entire control by ihe immediate reprtseniatives of ihe parenie. 
— ^The location of the school house, the course of studies, the choice 
of teachers, th'.^ length of the term and all the chief powers of the 
system, are in hands of directors chosen by and responsible to the 
parents of those to be educated. Not a single power of system has 
been unnecessarily withdrawn from thia safe source, or withdrawn 
any further than is indispensable to its existence as a public agency. 
Herein are its chief strength and the main cause of its acceptance, 
as well as another of its successes in developing the true idea of a 
republican system. 

4. The vastly inei^eased proportion of the youth of the State hro^ight 
into Khool — It is safe to assert that this proportion is twice as great 
now, as it was during the years immediately preceding the estab- 
lishment of the sjrstem. 

. 6. The imp^'ovement of the Teachers, — ^Without stating what they 
were before the Common School was opened, it is now an unques- 
tionable fact, that, in mond character tiie teachers of the system are 
second to no class or profession in the community ; while in ptofes- . 
sional skill and standin^r they have greatly advanced. 
6. Provision for the dwe professiorud prtpa/raiion of Teachers,'^ 



such as are in exact conformity with the establishments for other 
professional training, and have, at the same time, in themselves the 
capacity to increase with the wants of society. 

7. The improvemeiit of the sclwd houses. — In most of the lar^ 
towns, the finest buildings are no^ the common schools, while in 
every rural district such progress has been made in this material de- 
partment of the system, that good houses are frequent and ai« 
eveiy where admitted to be essential. 

8. A body of experienced Directors. — It is true that every mem- 
ber of this body of the most important officers of the system, does 
not yet realize the vast responsibility resting upon him. Stall, in 
every board there are indiriduals who du ; a.nd all are now acting 
under an increasing wakefulness of public attention, which will 
ultimately impress them with a full sense of their duties. The 
younger men, too, who have themselves been pupils of the common 
school, are rapidly taking seats in the boards, with a full sense of < 
its wants and the determination to supply them. 

9. A more adequate administrative DepaHmerd, — ^When the aya- 
tem was established, it depended for organijsation and guidance upon 
an inexperienced board of directors in each district. These pro- 
cured the houses, determined the studies, examined as well as employ- 
ed the teachers, and visited the schools ; while the central adminis- 
tration of the sjrstem was an unappreciated incident to another 
executive department of the government. Now, Directors are not 
only better fitted by experience for their own peculiar duties, bnt 
are generally beginning to realuee the importance of an efficient 
District Superintendency, to which they are detailing their secreta- 
ries. They are also effectually relieved from the portion of duties 
they were least qualified to perform, by the creation and agency of 
the County Superintendency ; while the whole is harmonized and 
combined into more efficient operation by the influence of an inde- 
pendent State Superintendency. 

Other successes and great results of the system might be spedfied ; 
but these are sufficient to justify the twenty-five yean of time, and 
the thirty millions of dollars expended to effect them. On looking 
at them closely, however, they are found mainly to be improvement 
in means to effect results, without being, to an adequate extent, 
themselves those final results and matured fruits of a perfect sys- 
tem, which we ought at length to be realizing. 

If this be so, there must also be defects^-canses of this failure to 
produce proper results, — ^which it is the part of wisdom to detect 
and of duty, if possible, to remove or amend. 

Obviously the system hus some defects, which nothing but time, 
co-operating with patient and continued effort on the part of its 
officers, can correct. Such are, — existing imperfections in school 
houses, furniture and apparatus, want of proper qualifications on 
the part of many teachers, and a lack of sustaining interest in the 
community, f n regard to this class of deficiencies, all that can be 
done is to Jidopt the be^t practicable means for their correction, and 
then await the effect of time and circumstances upr^n public opinion. 
This having been done, the friends and agents of the system can 
only hopeftiUy watch the slow progress of reformation, being, at 
the same time, ever ready to thr w in their assisting efforts on aU 
suitable occasions. 

There are, however, other shortcomings of the system, not only 
of a more serious nature in themselves, — ^for they are in its moat 
essential results, — ^but exhibiting for years so littie amendment as 
almost to warrant the assertion of its opponents, that the common 
school is capable of nothing better. These are : 

1. The inmiifUisfnt attendance of its enrolUd pnpiU, — It is trae 
that the stntistics now presented show a slight improvement in thia 
respeiet, over those of the preceding year. But there is Htele en- 
couragement in this ; for the aversge of attendance has long fluc- 
tuated, apparently without rule, being within the last seven years 
sometimes higher and sometimes lower than at present. Thia is a 
most disheartening fact, and one well calculated to raise the suspi- 
cion, as it does in many, that the possible proportion of common 
school attendance has about reached its maximum. When to this 
is added the other fact, that this proportion only averages twt>-thirds 
of the large number whom, during the past seven years, the system 
has had cradit for teaching, — ^the result becomes startlingly unsatiB- 
factory. 

2. Th4>. insufficiency of the Term of Instruction. — Here again the 
same state of affairs presents itself ;--5a slight improvement last 
3rear, yet barely equalling the term attained seven years ago ; the 
same unprogressive fluctuations in the interim ; and the annual ave- 
rage term of instruction for seven years, only five months and five 
days :— not two-thirds of what it should be. 

Just in these two practical results — ^full attendance of pupils, 
during a sufficient term of study to benefit them — are we to look 
for the useful fruits of any system ; and fisiling to find them here, 
or even that growth from year to year, which promises to produce 



Not only have measures for the accomplishment of this indispensa- them, it is imperative upon us, if possible, to detect th^ operating 
ble portion of every complete system been adopted, but th^ are I oaoses. It would be in vain were it propor, and dishonest were it 
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poanble, to oonoeal from ourselves these startling shortcomiogs of 
our system. It is the duty of the public officer to present ,them in 
tlieir full and naked truth, and it will no doubt be the pleasiu^ of 
oQiiBcientious and intelligent Legislators to resort to every proper 
means for their remedy. 

Upon a close examination of the 83r8tem itself, and of its opera- 
tive ag^encies and their adaptedness to the work committed to them, 
— it will be found that the deficiencies now presented to attention 
are the effect neither of the want of fitness nor activity. It is ad- 
mitted, that our school houses with their furniture and apparatus 
for teaching, are incomplete,— only about one-third being sufficient 
and the other two-thirds either raoically unfit for their purposes, or 
not yet rendered sufficient; — ^that only about one -eighth of the 
schools are so graded as to incite the pupU to proper effort for im- 
provement, wMIe all the rest are without this strong incitement, and 
one-seventh of them positively without any classification of the pu- 
pils whatever ; — that only one-tenth of the teachers are, in qualifi- 
cations, up to the legal standard, and nine-tenths are below it, — 
many of uiem not even attaining the medium mark between profi- 
ciency in the branches enjoined by the law, and its opposite ; — and 
that directors and other local officers do not yet discharge their im- 
I>ortant functions, with that r^^ularity and efficiency indispensable 
to full sttooess. All this is true ; but two other remarkable facts 
are equaUy true ; — one is, that there has been great improvement in 
all these agencies within the last seven years — so great as to be ad- 
mitted by every candid observer and to have even attracted the 
attention of other States ; yet, the other is, that there has been no 
correspondent improvement within the same period, in the two 
results that have just been indicated as the true tests of a pro- 
ductive educational system. 

There is no escape from the conclusion to which these facts lead 
US. The sjrstem has now its full working machinery, or nearly so, 
and in as good working condition as the period it has been in prepa- 
ration for use will admit of. Most of it has been in operation tor 
seven years, and confessedly improving in efficiency all that time. — 
Yei the people do not appreciate the improved condition of the echoolsy 
tfciM tffeetedy by providing for a longer term of i/nstrnctioi^ fhor .pa- 
rents by causing nor pupils by volunteering a better attendatvcef than 
the iaUes exhibited^ in ooth cases seven years ago. 

It is painful, and were there not the certainty of remedy by pro- 
per efforts within reach, it would be humiliating to make these 
admissions. It would be far more pleasant and much easier, to 
glorify our great State by lauding her noble Common School 
System, pointing out its beautiful arrangement, and telling of the 
13,000,000 it annuaUy expends to educate its 660,000 scholars. In 
tiie past, this was all proper, and towards the past, it is still but 
merited praise. But we have now to do with the future and its 
loud and urgent claims. When we find that only two-thirds of the 
scholars are actually in school, and only for two-thirds of the time — 
at the lowest alio ..ance — ^they should be there ; — Hre are constrained 
to admit an enormous waste of money and time, and, worst of all, 
of the best opportunity this immense body of youth will ever have 
for preparation t^ * ^t the duties and responsibilitit^s of lif^. 

It has been shc^ lat these failures in result are not attributa- 
ble to the system iiself and its agencies— ^ir at least, that those 
agencies, admitted to be admirable and efficient, have not remedied 
them. The causes must therefore exist elsewhere. The help must 
come from beytrnd the systsm itself ; it must be drawn from every 
sdueaHonal element and all the elewiting forces of society. 



▲MOUNT BAI8BD BT TAX. 

From tax levied by County Board 171,697 27 

District tax; for teacher's wages 330,766 24 

" for school houses 123,356 09 

" for contingencies 97,300 66 



Total taxes raised $723,130 



i. EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF WISCONSIN IN 1860-61. 

STATISTICAL SUHMAKT : 

Whole number of children between 4 and 20 yean of 

age 299,138 

Whole number of children between 4 and 20 years of 

age, registered in schools 194,264 

Number registered under 4 years of age 2,013 

Number registered over 20 years of age 2,166 

Total number in attendance 198,443 

Number estimated as in private schools 8,000 

Whole number attending both public and private 

schools 206,443 

Average number of months schools have been taught 6 

Estimated number of male teachen « 2,400 

Estimated number of female teachers 3,600 

Total number of teachers, (estimated) 6,000 

Total number engaged in teaching at any one time, 

(estimated) 3,600 

Average monthly wages of male teachers $23 00 

Average monthly wages of female teachers $14 62 

Amount of State funds apportioned in Dea 1860, and 

June, 1861 ifiBlyeSid 08 



Number of stone school houses 172 

Number of brick school houses 204 

Number of frame school houses 2,478 

Number of log school houses 1,367 

Total number of school houses 4,211 

Number of sites containing less than one acre 3, 230 

Number of sites unincloaed 3,037 

Number of school houses without blackboards 874 

Number of school houses without outline maps 2, 986 

Total valuation of school houses $1,302,732 00 

Highest valuation of any school house 33,000 00 

Lowest valuation of any school house 03 

Average valuation of school houses 309 60 

School AtUnda/nce.—Oi the 299,133 children entitied to school 
privileges, but 194,264 are registered as attending the public schools 
any part of the time. Thirty-five per cent, of the whole number 
have not entered the school room at alL 

From the last reports of several States, I derive the following 
facts as to attendance upon pubUc schools : — 

School popalatioD 
sttendiug school. 

In Missouri 44 percent. 

" Pennsylvania, nearly 67 " 

" Iowa 69 

" Wisconsin 66 " 

"New Jersey 66 " 

" New York, nearly 66 " 

" Ohio, nearly 77 " 

*' Upper Canada 78 «• 

" mnois 86 

In the calculation made above I have selected such States as come 
nearest our own in number of years of school age. 

Vagrant Children. — Making all due allowance for those detained 
from school by physical disability, either of themselves or parents, 
and by necessities growing out of extreme poverty, or some sudden 
misfortune, and those very few, who by the nature of their appren- 
ticeship are in possession of advantages eoual to those afiforded by 
the schools, we are constrained to believe that more than one-fourth 
of our children of proper a^e, are receiving no instruction, except 
that furnished by the schod of the stt'eet, a school in which every 
lesson is at war with the vital interests of our people, in which 
pupils make rapid progress in disobedience to parents, prevarication, 
falsehood, obscenity, profanity, lewdness, intemperance, petty 
thieving, larceny, burglary, robbery, and murder, whose graduates 
become a prey upon tho citizen and a constant tax upon his pocket. 
The mere failure on the part of these absentees to secure h ok 
knowledge is not so serious an evil, (though bad eiiou>(h) as the 
corrupting habits which the apt ptipil forms all the mere veadily 
because of mental inactivity and imbecility. Should oiie-foui-th of 
our State, by legislative enactment, be deprived of all school 
priviliges, a perfect storm of indignation would be aroused through- 
out the three-fourths that might be the better accommodated by this 
deprivation. All would cry out against the establishment of such 
a school of barbarism within the limits of the State. Every effort 
would be put forth to secure the repeal of such an odious act. Is 
there any less occasion for effort when popular apathy has produced 
as great a result as the most carefully executed law of the character 
named above could produce under circumstances the most favorable 
to its administration ? Is there r.*ally any less danger, when the 
foturth of our population tending rapidly to barbarism are uniformly 
scattered throughout our State, instead of beins confined to one 
particular part of it ? Will the leaven of vice and profligacy work 
any lees effectually when diffused throughout the mass, than when 
occupying its own space in a comer by itself ? Nay — is not the 
greater effort demanded, and is not the danger more imminent 
to-day than it would be were the legislative enactment suggested 
actuaUy in force ? Let thinking men answer these questions for 
themselves. 

Irregular Attendance. — ^What is true of those, who are absentees 
from our sdiools, must be true to a greater or less degree of 
irregular attendants. Not more than 60 per cent, of those regis- 
tered are reported as constant and regular attendants. Could aU 
our school-rooms be visited at the same moment upon a day of 
average weather, not-more than 117,000 children could be found at 
their studies. Where are the remaining 87,00 whose names appear 
upon the register ? Some are idly dozing away time under the pie* 
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of resting from some unusual physieal exertion, or recovering from 
fgtigue attendant upon some unueoeeeary conviviality ; some are 
moping about in their effort to execute an errand trumped up as an 
excuse for absence ; many are endeavouring to render earnestly 
proffered assistance to too indulgent parents, who accept offers of 
help when it is not needed, rather than cross the wishes of their 
obildven ; many are roaming the streets in search of enjoyment not 
found in their books ; while some are skulking about, shunning both 
parents and teacher, while they play truant. To all these' forms of 
excuse the children are agreed and delight in them often. But the 
whole truth is not yet told. Many, who would gladly be in their 
places, are absent because of their parents' indifference or careless- 
ness. Avarice has had its influence too in depriving the school room 
of happy faces, and willing minds, and joyous hearts. The little 
earnings of the child on the one hand, and on the other the slight 
saving in books and necessary clothing, to make the child comfortable 
at school, have, through the father's pocket, made a more forcible 
appeal, than the earnet look and beseecliing tone of the little child 
thirsting for knowledge, combined with the father's conviction of 
duty in regard to the mental and moral cultivation of his offspring. 
Many a child has been sacrificed morally, mentally and physically, 
to the pecuniary interest of the parent. Society has a claim upon 
the child as well as the parent. The State has undertaken to 
educate the child. The appliances are all provided. They must be 
kept in constant operation, whether there is material to b«4 operated 
on or not. A very large portion of the means necessary to carry 
forward this work of education is wasted by reason of irregular 
supply of material The State should secure a more efficient use of 
her means, and if necessary, guard herself against the inroads that 
avarice or carelessness will make upon her prosperity. Just what 
course should be purmied, I cannot novo point out Were ihe Con- 
stitution not in t^ way, I wovld recomrnend the apportiovyme/nt of 
iehod moneys upot^ school oMendance. 

Length of Schools. — Six months is the Average length of school 
for the State, against 6 2-11 months last year, a decrease of only 
3 per cent 

Wages paid teachers in Wisconsin may be compared with wages 
paid in other States, by the following table for 1860 : — 



Wisoonsin 

Illinois 

lowia 

New Jersey .... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.... 
Upper Canada*'. 



Av. Waw« 
mid Male 
Teachers. 



$24 20 
28 82 
27 68 
32 60 
27 81 
24 20 
38 10 



Av. Wagei 

iwld Female 

Teachers. 



$15 30 

18 80 

17 16 

19 17 
16 25 

18 11 

20 18 



Apportionvment. — The whole income subject to apportionment 
Jan. 10, 1861, leas expenses for clerk hire, printing ^., was 
$106,327 71, of which the following disposition was made :— 

Apportionment |92,497 92 

Library Fund, 10 per cent 9,249 79 

Journal of Education 3,380 00 

Purchase of DictioiiaEies 1,200 00 

$106,317 71 



6. PRIMARY SCHOOL STATISTICS IN THE STATE OF 

MICHIGAN, FOR THE YFAR 186L 
School Iiuix>ectoTs' reports for the school year ending the first 
Monday of September, have been received from six hundred and 
fifty-eight townships and cities ; an increase of ten over those report- 
ed the pravious year. Detailed exhibits, by counties, of the statis- 
tios reported, will be found in the tabular statements at the end of 
this volume. The following is the genecal summary foor the year : — 

Number of school districts in the State 4,203 

Increase for the year 109 

Graded or union schools (included above) 103 

'Number of children between 5 and 20 years of age 252,638 . 

" previous year, between 4 and 18 years 246,6^4 

Whole number attending school 202,504 

Increase for the year 9,567 

Average number of months of flchool 6.1 

Number of qualified male teadiens 2,326 

'* ** female teachers 5,485 

Total number of teachers 7,811 

Number of districts reporting no rate-bill 2,004 

Increase for theyear 219 

* From this table it would sppeftr tbst the sversKe salary of teachers in Upper 
Ctenadali very moch greater than in the six States luuMd. 



Number of teachera examined by Inspectors 7,429 

" certificates granted 6,629 

'^ meetings of Boards of Inspectors S,090 

'* Inspectors' visits to schools 4,708 

" volumes in district libraries 103,747 

" " township " 57,982 

"Whole number of volumes in libraries 161, 72^^ 

Number of township libraries in 1860 17S 

" district " " 2,287 

Value of school houses and sites $1,710,834 35 

Increase for the year 205,218 00 

Raised by district tax to pay teachers 88,989 43 

Excess over previous year, by district taxes 28,378 62 

Voted for libraries from two miU tax 3,058 04 

The following financial statement, exhibits the revenues and expen- 
ditures for the year, for educational purposes : — 

&BVENUX8. 

Primary school interest fund, apportioned $103,457 90 

Keceived for tuition of scholars, non-resident in the 

districts 11,361 7S 

Riised by district taxes 829,463 fil 

" two mill tax 278,350 68 

Received from finds, Ac, library fund 7,593 90 

" '* rate-bills 66,469 29 

Amount paid from township funds to Inspectors. . . 8, 452 53 

Total $795,149 34 

EXPBNDITX7E1B3. 

Paid to male teachers $248,797 11 

" female " 251,256 55 



$500,068 66 



Paid for building and repairing schoolhouses 122, 715 ^ 

" on past mdebtedness 61,488 79 

" for Inspectors* services 8,452 90 

" for books for libraries 10,^194 

'' for contingent expenses, payment of ^district 

officers, fuel, &c ^1,787 13 

Total $796,149 34 

To show the total eoat of eduoatioii for the year, we should need 
to add the value of the board of teachera who * boarded around,* 
the fuel furnished by districts, the cost of school books and appara- 
tus, and the amounts expended for the University, coUeges, acade- 
mies, private schools, NocmalSohool, and Normal institutes. These 
amounts would doubtlesa aweU .the aggregate to over a million of 
dollan. 

The avenge time for whioh the achoic^ were taught, waa sax and 
oue-tenth months. 

The enumeration of acbool children embnoea those between tlie 
ages of 5 and 20 years. Heretofore the school oensne haa comprised 
only those who were between the ages of 4 and 18. 
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The (number of different teachers employedfalls short of the, nam- 
ber reported last year by 131. 

The average wages, per month, paid to male teachers was $26 06^ 
while Uie average wages of female teachers was only $13 52 per 
month. 

The amount raised, by the two mill tax was4278,360 68. The 
mill tax of the several towns whioh failed to report would proba2>Iy 
swell this amount to over $279,000. Adding to this the $103,457 SO, 
apportioned from the primacy school interest limd, we have a public 
fund of $382,807 98 for the support of the schools. The total 
wagea paid the teachers of these schools was $500^053 66, of which 
$117)245 68 must have been raised by district taa^.and rate bills. 
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TOWKSmP AKD DISTRICT LIBBABIXS. 

The repoviB do not show any considerable growth of this import- 
ant dcgpartment of our educational interests. The number of volumes 
reported in the district libraries, was 103,747 ; an increase of 3,768 
for the year. The number of volumes in the township libraries was 
57f 982, showing a net addition of only 447 volumes during the year. 

It eanuot be concealed that no veiy general popular interest is felt 
in these libraries. This is evident froin the small sums appropriated 
far their support. Each township is allowed, under the law, to ap- 
propriate, by a vote at the annual spring elections, so mudi as it 
ofaooses of the two mill tax, for the support of the libraries. . Out 
of 668 townships niaking school reports, only 85 voted any appro- 
priation for libraries, and the atfereoate amount thus voted was 
$3^068 04. 

One may well wonder at the apathy exhibited by many of the 
districts and townships, in regard to so valuable and eoonomioal an 
edoeational agency. A brief consideration of the subject will con- 
vince any unprejudiced mind of the value of the libraries, and that 
a tine economy and wise policy demand that their maintenance be 
placed upon as solid a bi^ and be as regularly cared for, as that 
of the schools themselves. The libraries conduce to the same ends, 
and aire the necessary adjuncts of the schools. The one is incom- 
plete without the other ; and it might even be questioned whether a 
duirict without a hbrary is not as defective in the means for a tho- 
rough enlightenment of its children as a district without a school. 
If it be xeplied that the children wiU find some books at home for 
reading, when there is no library, it might be answered that they 
would also find some instruction at home if there were no school. 
Tlie truth is evidently this ; children need both school instruction 
and library reading. The school teaches to i«ad ; the library fur- 
niahea the books for reading. The school teaches, to think ; the 
libnuy famishes the food for thought The school awakens the 
mind to an active desire for knowledge ; the library is the open store 
hou ae of knowledge. The school aims to awaken a taste for literary 
pLeaMwea ; the library is the only means hj which this tsste can be 
gratified. Thus these two— the school and the library—- stand over 
against eadi other, and are mutual helpmeets and co-worken in the 
common work of educatinff men. If ihe school gives to the library 
inteQivoit readers, so on tke other hand the libraiy sends back to 
the school interested pupils. The school furnishes the seeing eye ; 
the library affords the illuminating light, and the fonner can no 
more say to the latter, <* I haveno need of thee," than can the latter 
Bstort, ''I have no need of thee.'' 

Ten dollars expended in increasing the district libraiy, will often 
contribute more to the education of the district than twenty dollars 
paid for teachers' wages. How utterly unwise, therefore, is that 
poli<^ so prevalent at present, of devoting the entire amount of the 
public moneys to the support of the schools, and refusing a dollar 
to the maintenance of this equally iinportant agency of instruction. 
I am aware that it is often urged that the chSdren have books at 
home, that reading matter is so abundant that the necessity of the 
ISmry is done away. But these statements are made without suffi- 
cient inquinr or 'reflection. Books, and eqieciaUy books suited to 
the wants of children, do not generaUy abound in our homes. Let 
a^ one who doubts this stetement, vmb any ten families taken in 
order, in any district, and make an iniwstigatiun of their literatura 
The eagerness witii which the children even in our lurge villages, 
and from our best families, crowd to a well sustained district libruy, 
is a sufficient proof of the need of these libraries. 

The value of the durtriet library to the adult ^timis of the dis- 
trict is not taken into account in the foiegoing aigument, thouffh 
that would abundai»%.Juatify aU neeeasaiy expenditures few the 
support of such Ubaaries. No community can well Afibrd to be with- 
o«t an agency so refining and enlightening as a .public hbraiy ; and 
9fmrf dtv abounds in public libraries, though there, if anjrwhere, 
tiie peope may be supposed to have books enough at home. The 
lifaiary is the lecture room of the grtfat.aad wise of aU ages, and in 
its silent but speaking volumes, each auditor may ehcMse his own 
hiTOranAtfaame, and listen to what mind he will w instrootion or 
ivcroatioD. 



^ KDUCATION m THE STA*CE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IK 1861. 

The State School Fund was established by Act of the Legislature, 
in 1834, for the aid and encouragement of the Public Schools. The 
first payment made directly to the cities and towns was in 1^6, 
amounting to $16,176 02. In 1838 no payment was made on 
account of a change in the time for making the annual school 
returns from November, 1838, to April, 1839, when a payment of 
income for a year and a half was made, amounting to $36,806 03. 
The aggregate received by the several cities and towns to 1860 
hidusive, is $807,618 90. 

Disti-id School J^t6rarte«.— The introductiaii of Sfararies into 



school districts was deemed of great i nip ort a nee, and -even essentifd 
to our school system. It was urged bv the earliest mejnbers of the 
Board and by its first Secretary with much earnestness and elo- 
quence ; and contemporaneously with the organization of the 
Board, April, 1837, an Act was passed authorising an expenditure 
by each district of thirty dollars to estabhsh a library, and ten dol- 
lars annually for its increase. The districts were merely permitted, 
not required, to raise and appropriate money for this purpose ; ana 
the selection of books was to 'be made by the school committees. 
Arrangements were made for the preparation and publication, vepon 
private responsibility, of two series of works suitable for such librae < 
I ries, of fifty volumes each ; one series specially adapted U) young 
readers, and the other to advanced scholars and their parents. 
Although large expectations were entertained of the useftilnesa and 
success of the scheme, the people did not readily encourage 'it. 
After the lapse of two years it was found that scarcely any of 'the 
districts had availed themselves of the authority granted by the Act 
of 1837 to appropriate money for this object ; two years later, it 
was reported that there were only about ten thousand volumes in 
all the district school libraries in the State, while at that time it was 
estimated that there were more than one hundred towns in Whidi 
there was not a single town, social, or district school library. As 
the measure had thus far failed to enlist the interest and codperaltton 
of the districts, the Board, in order to encourage 'the formation 
of district school libraries, once and again submitted to the legisla- 
ture the expediency of furnishing a pecuniary motive^ by granting 
aid to districts from the income of the School Fund. Li accordance 
with this suggestion the legislature, 'by a resolve of March 3, 3642, 
granted the sum of $15 to every district which should raise and 
appropriate an equal amount for this purpose ; and a supplemexrtaiy 
resolve of March 7, 1843, extended the previous resolve to eveiy 
city and town not before divided into school districts. Under this 
legislative encouragement, and within the vear 1842, a fourth part 
of all the .districts availed themselves of ine bounty of the Stfite, 
and instituted libraries containing, according to an estimate, firom 
thirty-five to forty thousand volumes, at an expense to the State of 
$11,356. The sum drawn for the second year was $11,295. Ifhe 
amount annually drawn rapidly diminished till 1860, when the pro- 
visions of law authorising State aid were repealed, after aneicperi- 
ment of nine years. As nothing could be received from the »tate 
treasury for making additions to the libraries after having been es- 
tablished, and for a proper management of them, they soon ceased 
to excite interest, and fell into neglect by the districts. Thus the 
scheme, after a fair trial and ample encouragement, proved a failmne 
in Massachusetts. The amount paid from tiie school fund in aid of 
it was $31,260, representing 2,084 libraries ; and as the districts 
paid an equal sum, the aggregate expenditure was $62,520. 

Normal Schools. — ^The first State Normal Schools in this country 
for the professional training of school teachers were instituted in 
Massachusetts. 

The origin or actual establishment of Normal Schools in tins 
State is immediately traceable to a donation by the Hon. Edmund 
Dwight, of Boston, of ten thousand doBars, presented through the 
secretai^ of the Board, to be expended for Qualifying teachers for 
Common Schools, on condition that tiie legislature would grant to 
the Board an equal sum for the same purpose. By resolves passed 
in April of the same year, 1838, the l^slature complied with 'the 
condition. Normal l^ools were established as follows : — 

The first at Lexington, whioh waa opened July. 1839 ; transferred 
to. West Newton, September, 1844 ; and from thence to Framing- 
ham in 1853. It receives as pupils only females. 

The second was opened at Barre, September, 1839 ; was sui* 
pended in 1841 ; and re-commenoed in September, 1844, at West- 
field, and receives both sexes. 

The third was opened at Bridgewater, September, 1840, and 
admits pupils of both sexes. 

The fourth and last Normal School was established at Salem, 
under resolves passed April, 1863, and opened September, 1864^ 
and is for females on}y. 

Eaening Schools, — ^The rapid increase in our cities and huger 
manufacturing towns, of a dass both of foreign and of native extrac- 
tion, who have been derived of school privileges in childhood, 
attracted several years ago the attention of the benevolent, and led 
to the opening of evening schools for their benefit. In most cases 
these schools were taught by volunteer instructors, and supported 
by private subscription. Gradually, as their objects and results 
attracted public attention, they received municipal aid. Continu- 
ing to increase in importance and in public estimation, they became 
in 1857 the subject of legislative enactment — (Oeneral Statutes, 
chapter 38, sections 7 and 8) — which settled all questions respecting 
the legal right to make appropriations for the support of a class cS 
schools hitherto unknown to the law, and served to attract public 
attention still more forcibly towards them. 

T^^owhexe in this oounti^r, has theexperiment df evening ebhoola 
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the city of New Tork. Six schools were opened in that city in the 
faJl of 1847/ and continued to the middle of March, '* for those 
whose ages or avocations are such as to prevent their attending the 
day schools established by law." The whole number of pupils 
registered was 6,976, and the average attendance was 2,190. 

In 1853, when the public free schools of the city passed imder the 
control of the Board of Education, the number of evening schools 
had increased to 25, with an attendence of 9,313, and an average 
attendance of 3,319 ; and was supported at the cost of more than 
^ $17,000. The male pupils were engaged in 259 different employ- 
ments, the female in 75. 

The reports for the year 1860 give the number of schools as 44 — 
23 for males, 19 for females, and 2 for colored persons. The num- 
ber of r^ristered pupils was 16,069 — ^the average attendance, 8,576. 
Cost of the schools, $73,312. Fifteen per cent, of the pupils were 
over 21 years of age — some of the number being over 50 ; and 
thirty-six per cent, were between the ages of 16 and 21. The 
remainder were composed of younger persons, who, from orphanage, 
the extreme poverty of their parents, or other unfortunate circum- 
stances, were forced to spend the hours of daylight in labor. 

The schools are iti session five evenings in the week from six to 
nine o'clock, and from the first of Ootob^ to the middle of March, 
with a recess during the holiday week. 

'* They are largely taught by teachers of the day schools, selec- 
ted with special reference to their fitness as instructors and discipH- 
nariana.^' 

The branches tausht are reading, spelling and definition, writing, 
arithmetic, geography ; and to the older dasses, grammar, algebra, 
drawing, and history. Vocal music, compositions and debates are 
also intxx)duced. 

Evening schools have likewise been founded, and are now in suc- 
cessful operation in Brooklyn, Providence, and in most of the 
principal cities of the Northern States. 

The results are declared to be most beneficial to the persons 
attending them, and most satisfactory to the dty in the marked 
reduction of poverty and crime which they have effected. 

England also furmshes a noble example, in the institution of 
evening schools of various grades, and of her efforts to educate her 
working classes. 

In 18i58 it was estimated that there were in England and Wales 
2,036 evening schools, distributed through every county in the 
kingdom, with 80,966 scholars, rauging from 53 in Radnor to 15,263 
in Lancaster, in which reading, writing and arithmetic were taught. 
But not only to the mere laborer is evening instruction made 
accessible and useful. ''The evening classes in King's College, 
London ; the evening classes for young men in the city of London ; 
the classes in connection with the London Mechanics' Institution ; 
and the Working Men's College, in which in all about 2,000 students 
enjoy the benefits of a superior education in the evening, are 
admirable examples of the adaptation of this class of schools to the 
wants of society." 

Large evening classes of adult persons of both sexes are taught 
in the seven other working men's colleges which have been estab- 
lished in different parts of the kingdom within the last twenty years ; 
and great numbers of children are admitted to similar classes in the 
districts, of which there are in Yorkshire alone about 138 institutes, 
with 24,600 members, and 7,699 children in the classes. 

SUMMABT OF STATISnCS FOB 1860-61. 

Number of towns in the Commonwealth 

Number of towns making returns (all excepting Tol- 
land) 

Number of School Districts 

Number of Public Schools 

Increase for the year 64 

Niimber of persons in the State between five and fif- 
teen years of age. May 1st, 1860 

Increase for the year 7,776 

Number of scholars of all ages in all the Public 

Schools in summer 212,786 

Increase for the year ....4,847 

Number of scholars of all ages in all the Public 

Schools in winter 

Increase for the year 2,676 

Average attendance in all the Public Schools, in 

summer 

Increase for the year 3,929 

Average attendance in all the Public Schools, in 

winter 

Increase for the year 453 

Batio of the mean average attendance to the whole 
number of children between five and fifteen, 
expressed in decimals 



10,104 



been more fully tried, and with more satisfactory results, than in Number of children under five, ^attending Public 
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Decrease for the year 324 

Number of persons over fifteen 34,900 

Increase for the year 1,545 

Number of teachers in summer ; males, 429 ; females, 

4,793; total 6,222 

IncresAe of males, 6 ; females, 116 ; total, 121 
Number of teachers in winter ; males, 1,498 ; females, 

3,845; total 6,343 

Increase of males, 14 ; females, 119 ; total 

increase 133 

Number of different persons employed as teachers in 
Public Schools during the year ; males, 1,573 ; 

females, 5,841; total 7,414 

Increase for the year 174 

Average length of the Public Schools, eight months. 

Increase for the year 2 days. 

Average wages of male teachers per month, iucludmg 

board t47 71 

Decrease for the year $2 86 

Average wages of female teachers per month, inclu- 
ding board $19 95 

Decrease for the year $0 03 

Amount raised by taxes for the support of Public 
Schools, including only wages, board, fuel, care 

of fires aud school-rooms |1,476,948 76 

Increase for the year |47,472 74 

Income of surplus revenue and of similar funds ap- 

priated for Public Schools $7,062 44 

Amount of voluntaiy contributions of board, fuel, 
and money to maintain or prolong Public 

Schools, and for apparatus |90,971 01 

Increase for the year |1,312 87 

Income of local funds appropriated for academies 

and schools $49,904 63 

Amount received by cities and towns as their share 

of the income of the State School Fund $46,807 15 

Amount paid for superintendence of schools and 

printing of school reports $63,034 40 

Aggregate returned as expended on Public Schools 
alone, exclusive of expense of repairing and 
erecting sefaoolhouses, and of the cost of school- 
books $1,612,823 76 

Increase for the year $47,720 01 

Sum raised by texes (including income of surplus 
revenue) for the education of each child in the 
Stete between five and fifteen years of age — ^per 

child $6 41 

Decrease for the year $0 01 

Percentage of the valuation of 1860, appropriated 
for Public Schools (one mill and sixW-five hnn- 

dreths) .001--65 

All the towns in the State making returns, except 
one which has a large local fund, have raised 
more than the amount ($1.60 per child between * 
five and fifteen) required by law as a condition 
of receiving a share of the income of the Stete 
School Fund. 
Number of towns that have raised by tax the sum of 

$3 or more, per child, between five and fifteen. . . 300 

Increase for the year 10 

Number of High Schools in which the Latin and 

Greek languages are teuffht 106 

Number of incorporated academies returned 63 

Average number of scholars 3,425 

Amount paid for tuition $84^379 00 

Number of Private Schools and Academies 638 

Estimated average attendance. 



334 

333 
2,607 
4,561 



231,480 



220,010 



166,714 



175,035 



16,401 

Estimated amount paid for tuition $349,633 43 
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EDUCATION IN UPPER CANADA AND MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 
The school system of the Stete of Massachusetts ia often claimed 
to be the most perfect in America. Judging by the results — ^thai 
is, teking the stetistical returns, without reference to the amount of 
instruction imparted or the nature of that instruction — ^Massachu- 
setts does not seem to be entitled to the credit which is generally 
accorded it. Pennsylvania presente a much better return ; and the 
system which has been esteblished in Upper Canada by the present 
Cliief Superintendent of Education, so far as the resulte in figures 
go, is much superior to that in operation in either Massachusetts or 
74 1 PeuuQrlvanUk 
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A Uue book has just been publiBbed by the Board of Education 
of MaaaaohusettB, which, does not show the most gratifying results. 
Whilst the increase in population in the Old Commonwealth fell off 
one-third in the decade between 1850 and 1860, the increase in the 
mmiber of schools for the same period feU off one-half. The re- 
turns of the average number of scholars of aU ages in the schools 
of the State, show a similar downward tendency, but to a much 
greater extent. The falling off in the decade between 1850 and 
1860 was nearly 50 per cent., when compared with the decade be- 
tween 1840 and 1860. But when the returns are examined a little 
more dooely, it will be found that the attendance at the schools, of 
<diildren between the ages of five and sixteen^ has not been so great 
as would appear from a comparison of the increase in attencUnce 
witti the increase in population. For while the increase of the 
a.ir«vage attendance of all seholars upon all schools in the State had 
fallan off 60 ner cent in the decade preyious to 1860, the ratio of 
iDcreaae of me number of children of the school average in the 
State had increased one per cent, in the last decade. This may ap- 
pear somewhat paradoxical ; but the explanation is simple : — ^The 
children increase faster l^n the average attendance upon the 
schools. What the entire attendance is, we do not find in the re- 
toms before us ; but we learn, by referenoe to the last report of the 
Chief SimeiinteDdent of Education for Upper Canada^ that in the 
year 1860 it was 246^419. The returns now pubUshed simply state 
that the attendance of children under sixteen during the year 1860, 
was 76 per cent, of the entire 8chool*population. 

Tom we now to Upper Canada. From the report of the Chief 
Superintendent of Education ^already referred to, we learn that in 
the year 1860, the school population of Upp«r Canada was 373,589 ; 
and the attendance was 315,812, or something like 84 per cent., 
being 8 per cent* more than that of Massachusetts. The ratio of 
increase shows a much greater disparity. The per centage of the 
increase of children in Upper Canada during the decade of 1850-60, 
was 45 ; and the per centage of increase of children attending 
school was 108. That is to sayj the increase in the attendance of 
ohiid^^en at the schools in Upper Canada was more than 100 per cent. 
greater than the increase in the school population. In Massachu- 
aetta, on the contrary, it will be seen from what has been already 
said, that the increase had fallen off 50 per cent, during the decade. 
This, however, does not afford much ground for congratulation, so 
far as this Province is concerned ; for the population of Upper 
Canada is increasing at a vastly greater ratio than that of Massa- 
chujsetts. This will be readily seen when we state that, while the 
school population of Upper Canada was only 259,258 in 1850, it 
had increased to 373,589 in 1860. In Masaachusetts the figures 
stood in these years respectively, 215,926 and 223,714-HBhowing 
but a very trifliug increase. The conclusion at which a Boston 
paper arrives, on a review of the educational statistics of that State, 
is, that "the actual amount of instruction, in proportion to the 
number who ought to receive it, is less now than iu 1850 or in 
1840." This is a very serious matter for that State, which, more 
than any other in the Union, has been remarkable for its encourage- 
ment of education, and the number of scholars it has produced. 

There would seem to be more than one cause to which this result 
is to be attributed. "^Vhen a country arrives at that condition in 
which it receives but smaU additions to its population by immigra- 
tion, and the wheels of society come to run pretty much in a beaten 
track, the same increase in education, as in other matters, will not 
take place as during that period when the country was in a transi- 
tion state. On the one hand, property becomes centralized ; and 
on Hhe other, the ajp;regate of poverty reaches a greater magnitude 
than previou^y. This seems to be an inevitable state of things ; 
and where poverty increases, there education will of necessity de- 
cline. A noticeable instance of this is apparent in the returns from 
Massachusetts. During the year 1857, when the whole continent 
of America was involved in financial troubles, the number of scho- 
lars over fifteen years of age dropped down from 22,857 for the 
preceding year, to 16,394 for that year, but went up again in 1859. 
Massachusetts has since then enjoyed its share of prosperity, and 
tho cause to which we have alluded would not be sufficient to ac- 
count for that decline in the matter of education which has taken 
place in the State. There is another cause at work. The manu- 
facturing system of the Old Commonwealth has been developed to 
a large extent during the past ten years. The consequence has 
been to draw a large number of children of school age to the fac 
tories, and thus deprive them of the advantages of early schooling. 
This is, no doubt, the principal cause of the decline. 

The Boston Post^ in order to remedy this state of things, suggests 
compulsory attendance. "All children," it says, "must be kept 
in school that can be made to attend." The remedy which occuxs 
to the Pad sb no new one ; and in tins Province it is advocated by 
many persons of education and influence. From the Bench in this 



cable, however, in a country like this or the Ubited States. Com- 
pulsion in anything — ^and in education as much as in anything else*- 
is opposed to the genius of free institutions^ Even in France, the 
scholarly Guizot, than whom no man of his time has paid greater 
attention to the subject of education, has on several occasions 
raised his voice against it. In Austria or Russia, or even in Prussia^ 
it is possible to work a compulsory system of education ; but in 
America it cannot be done. 

That a large class of the juvenile population of the country should 
be allowed to wander about the streets, deprived of that education 
which is afforded them by others, is a thing to be regretted. That 
it will always continue to be to a lesser or greater degree, is, we 
fear, unavoidable. The remedy for its mitigation does not lie in 
compulsion ; but the adoption of some means to lessen the evil is 
much to be desired. He who discovers that means will confer a 
boon on society. — Leader, 



8. EDUCATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK, IN 1861. 

From the Report of the Chief Superintendent of Education for 
New Brunsmck, for 1861, we learn that, in spite of hard times, 
the schools of the Province show favorable symptoms of progression, 
in the matters of the number of pupils, superiority of teachers, 
accommodation in school houses, uniformity of text-books, and lo- 
cal payments, though in all there is much room for improvement. 
There are still far too many miserable school houses and incompetent 
teachers in the Province, where amidst dirt and discomfort, impure 
air and backless benches, the children are condemned to the hard ' 
task of acquiring the rudiments of a common education, reading, 
writing, and ai-ithmetio from masters who miurder the Queen's 
Engliidi by mouth, and disfigure it when they attempt to handle a 
pen, and whose acquirements in accounts go no further than sum- 
ming up their government allowance. The Report points out the 
deficiencies and shortcomings of the common schools, plainly and 
unsparingly. Under the system of continued inspection and annual 
reporting it may be expected, however, that the tendency will be 
towards improvement, and that yearly we will hear less of school 
houses squalid as styes, of school-masters, whose education is only 
sufficient to expose their utter ignorance, of pufjils remiss in atten- 
dance, and of parents so indifferent to education that they look 
rather to the cheapness than to the character of tuition. 

Trained teachers are more and more taking the place of those 
who set up for school-masters when eveiything else fails, (there were 
517 of the trained class employed last year, to 315 untrained), but 
still a great amount of the Government grant is wasted, and worse 
than wasted in maintaining worthless schools. The total Provincial 
expenditure under the Parish School Act for 1861 was $97,364 96, 
an increase over that of 1860; the local contributions for the 
teachers' salaries, however, kept pace with the disbtusements from 
the public funds, the former being 1108,919 99, exceeding the grant 
by $25,428 36 ; both together proving the expenditure on education 
to be 206,^^ dollars and some odd cents, and this not taking into 
account the sums expended on new school houses, in repairs, in pro- 
viding furniture, text-books, black-boards, &c. 

The number of schools in operation during the first term of 1861 
was 801 : teachers employed 810 ; in the second term 824 and 834^ 
a decrease of 17 schools and 12 teachers as compared with the cor- 
responding term of 1860. — The Chief Superintendent, in comment- 
ing on this, says : — '' This diminution of schools and teachers during 
the last term of the year, occurring, it is believed, among those of 
general inferiority, is really no matter of regret, especially as the 
general attendance has rather increased than fallen off.*' 

One of the most discouraging facts connected with the school 
system of the Proyiqce, is the irregularity of the attendance of the 
pupils. — The rolls 'l^ay show a long catalogue of names of scholars, 
but the registers prove that little more than half of the pupils * 
entered attend school regularly. By table C in the report — showing 
the decimal ratio of attendance — it appears that 56 per cent, is the 
average for the whole Province, thus " while professedly educating 
27,500 children, we have been giving instruction to no more than 
14,000 ; or the schools have been open and paid nearly the whole 
year for doing little more than six months' work.'^ Bad as this is, 
it appears that it is still worse in Maine, where last year the average 
attendance to the whole number of scholars was 46 per cent. One 
of the encouraging facts connected with the school system, is the 
increase of superior schools, and their heightened general character 
and Btandin;)^ ; 19 in the first term and 21 in the second were in op- 
eration last year. 1162 pupils were registered in summer, 20 per 
cent, of whom were over 16 years of age. The average attendance 
TV as 62 per cent, of the numbers on the re&dsters, 6 per cent better 
than the general average of all the schools. "From," the Chief 
Superintendent says, *' the general character and standing of these 



dtj, this remedy has been broadly hinted at ; and in the Boaid of I schools therefore, I am induced to renew my former suggestion, 
Sd^l Trustees it has caused a live]^ discussion. It is impracti- [ th^t the pupils of superior schools be allowed to compete wiUi thoM 
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ol tke Gnuuixiar acboola iios tha oounfy ■ohoUrahipB in connection 
wiih the University.'* 

Erom the general report on Grammar achools, it appears there 
ai!e 12 in the Proirinoe, that are classed 4 good^ 3 middling, and 
4 decidedly inferior. Only three of these are really Rood, the others 
are all mean, thongh there, is a gradation in their meanness. In 
several there ia an absence of proper diacipUne and systematic or- 
ganization, and a want of energy on the piurt of the teachers ; and 
the internal condition and arraogement of the sch'^l houses them- 
saLves ia in keeping with their internal discipline. We should think 
that the plain and in^ some ways not very pleasant statements of the 
report, will have the effect of rousing up the teachers of Grammar 
schools to greater exertions, and to making extensive improvements 
ia, themselves, their pupils, and their school-rooms. 

Appended to the Report of the Superintendent and Inspectors, 
are a number of tables, and abstract of tablea, and tabulated reports, 
which give the minutest information as to the number of schools in 
every county, what schools have committees, and blackboards, maps, 
and globes^ and vhMk 8<dMX>Li have neither, what sdiools use the 
authorized books, and what schools do not, as to the religious de- 
nomination of the schools, the standing and sex of th»ir teachers, 
the compensations that the schools receive from the State and their 
local district, as to the immbera of pupils on the register, the number 
and sexes of all under and above 16 years, together with their aver- 
age attendance,, and the numbers that attend the various branches 
taught,, together with a description of the school houses, in what 
state, of repair they ace^ and whether public or private, and various 
other items of information. 



ft EDUCATION IN THB CHT OF TORONTO.* 

The annual report of the Local Superintendent of the public 
schools, which has just been published, gives some interesting statis- 
tics in reference to the educational interests of the city. The census 
of last jQW revealed the fact that the school population of Toronto 
— ^that IS, the number of inhabitants from 6 to 16 years of age— was 
then 11,695. Of that number it is estimated that 8,818 received 
instruction of one sort or another. Upon what kind of calculation 
this result has been arrived at we are not told ; but the figures 
which are of more particular moment to the public are those con- 
nected with the Common Schools. During the past year, '^4,888 
individuab have received some instruction (though 690 have re- 
ceived less than 20 days) in these schools, while 2,180 have been 
an average allowance during the school year." The Local Superin- 
tendent says it is pleasant to know that so many children received 
education in that year ; but we think it will strike most persons 
that the average attendance bears a much lower proportion to the 
number enroUed than it ought. The ratio of the average attend- 
ance at the public schools to the entire school population of the 
city is said to be greater than in England or Prussia. This may be 
true ; but we doubt whether we should feel satisfied with such a 
result. No country provides much more largely, taking all in all, 
for the education of its juvenile population than Canada ; and 
though the results afford ground for congratulation, there is still 
room for improvement. 

The report reveals this important fact, that 2,777 persons of 
school age receive no education at alL When the number who 
receive but a limited education is added to this, it will be readily 
seen that a large proportion of the population does not avail itself 
of the means of education afforded to it. The Local Superin- 
tendent frankly acknowledges that this is a condition of affairs 
which is anything but pleasant ; that this large number of persons 
become '' enemies of social order, and a source of increasing alarm 
to the country ;" though he does not see his way to suggesting a 
remedy. A letter from the Chief Superintendent of Education 
embodied in the report shows that he has not c>verlooked the im- 
portance of the subject. Whilst not going so far as {o recommend 
what is generally known as '' compulsory attendance," he goes the 
extent of recommendin|r what he considers the '' narrow and unob- 
jectionable limits " of simply empowering municipal corporations to 
pass such by-laws as they may deem expedient to secure the attend- 
ance of childien, who are not employed in useful labour, and who 
attend no school, *'by such fines or penalties on the parents or 
guardians of such childrei^ or on the children themselves, as it 
might judge expedient." 

In Boston the evil is partially met by the appointment of four 
truant officers, named by the corporation ; but their duties only ex- 
tend to those children who have at some time or other been enrolled 
on the school books. If the truant is not an inveterate one, he is 
simply admonished and excused ; but if otherwise, he is brought 
before a justice, and sentenced to the House of Reformation. 'Hie 
number of convictions vary from fifty to seventy-five a year. In 

•TkM Annual BoKiit of the Load Superni^giidtiit oC' Jteblio Soboola in tha Ott^ 
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England the fee paid to children for 200 attendances in the year, 
also, in a measure, tends to lessen vagrancy, tho>igh that does not 
appear to be the primary object of paying the children for attend-* 
anoe. The time has cpme when the question ought to be falriy met 
in this Province. Its discussion might piK)duce some good^ and 
enable those to whom is intrusted the educational interests of -tiie 
Province, to apply a remedy to what is daily beooming an evil of 
greater magnitiMe. — Leader. 
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TlMivBasiTT or ToaoHTO/^The Annual Ocovocatioo of tbe TTni- 

versity of Toronto took place 8ih Inst io tbe Convooatioo Hall. At three, 
o'oloek pMcnely, the pMiuatesi and vider-graduaftM eeAeoed; and^ took 
their plaoes at each side of the Halt Then fdllowedi the ProfMoc*. aad 
members of the Synod. In the abeenee of the Chaneelibr, Yiee-OlMuieelfc' 
lor Patton took the chair. Oo tbe dais were seated the Rev. Dr. HcOanl, 
President of the UDiversity, and the different professors of that IpstitutiaB ; 
Professor Leitoh, Principal of Qneen*s Oollege» Kingston, the Rev. Dr. 
Lilly, Judge Morrison, and several of the cBneoiiien. The proeoeditigfiel 
the GoDvooation were opeMd by the Rev« Dr. liUie ofiisiii^- up: prayer« 
The foUowhig students were dien admftted tp the variens degr e es' those 
in Medicine being presented, by D.r. Thorbom ; in Arts, bv Mr. Crombie, 
M.A. ; in Law, John Roaf, jr., M.A», B (XL. ; Civil Seg^oeering, by Pi'of. 
Croft; and in Agnciiltnre, by Prof. Baekland :-*M;IX--J. Wanless, M.B. 
M.A — W. A. Reeves BJL. ; J. H. UjoOmt., KJL X.L,B(-*J. F. ^inith, 

B. B. Osier, M. C. Cpper^ H. D. Stewart, J* W. Holeossb, M.A;, 9. A. 
Read, S. G. Wood, J. F; Gross, J. F. Joseph, A. Marling, B. Ptoton, 
A. H. Staurt M.B.— J. Bolster, G. P. DeGrassi, T. B. Bckhardt BlA.— 
J. M; Gibson, S. Woods, J. Loudon, W.Tytler, J. A. McClennan, W. Craw- 
ford, G. Cooper, J. Fisher, J. M. Booban, R. A. Reeve^ R. T. Livingston, 

C. McFayden, W. Me William, W. M. Roger, H, F. H. Gibbon, H. J. Strai^, 
A. L. WilHOD, C. Hagar. CM/ Bngi^Mering, Dipicma.'-^K Irma, W. O. 
Bellatrs. AgricuUurdl, DipUma.—J. E. Farewell, J. R Tbempeon^ a 
Fornerl, Mr. J. Campbell, the Prize £sf>ayist in English verse composi- 
tion, then ascended the dais, and recited the following, entitled, — 

" OVR WIDOWSD QUSBN." 



" Oar widowed Qnesn. ob skdUy Ul]$. 
Thy nvne of moarniEw lately breathed ; 
Dark ia the veil of Krief that palla 
The throne of kinm, now cypren wresith'd. 
Shore aiRbted in our praient bliaab 
We livea in peace, our direat Aaara 
Ne'er framed to thee ^ name like this^ 
Thy title to a nation's teara. 

*' Oh, never has oar own UAr land 
Been bleaaed with prince more loved than 

he, 
Whoneeameat mind, whose flMt^iinfliand^ 
4 widowed people mourn with theet 
liTo conaort worthier to ahare 
The Kiory of thy iriirhty Rway, 
Or ahow forth ail a flaher's care 
Kaa ever paiia* d from earth away. 

" Our widowed Queen, well may'at thou 
moorn 
The atroke of dipath.; what anRoiahsore 
~^hy tender heart iuM bravely borne, 

'et more ahould we his Iosm deplore. 

H%h UH alone his name and deeds 
No trifling lexadei remain, 
Whildt o*er thy heart tne widow's weeda 
But bloaaom hopes to meet again< 
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" And when then lagntthesoeptrsdowi^ 
And tak'st into thyself a prise 
More glorious far tiian earthly erown 
That ever dasled mortal e^ea^ 
In the bright light of heaven's own lovew 
With him thy love ahali perftet be ; 
A nation knows no love above, 
1!be people mar not foUow thee. 

*'Oar hom^ ia of little worth 
To oomfbrt thee in all thy woe. 
Or call the love that, lovt to earth, 
Kow make« the tears of orpbaoa flow. 
And therefore would we humbly pr^ 
To Him. who lii all time has been 
The widows* and the orphanx* staj ; 
* Qod bleaa our widowed Queen.' 

"God aave and bleaa thee, long to refgn 
As thou liaMt reucoed, a oatiooV pride^ 
And rule the hearts which not in vain 
Thiue own true heart baa sought to 

ffuide^ 
That in thy people'a aympathiea 
Tbou mayNt rejoice, upon them lean* 
And from our loaa nu^ yet arise 
Now oaaae to bkaa our widowed Qomb." 



The following are the successful medalists and prizemen: — Faoultt of 
fi^KnioiioB. — J. Bolster, gold medal ; G. P. DeGrassi, gold medal Faoultt 
OF AKT8.*-C^«Mea— 8, Woods, guld medal ; W. Crawford, silver medal; 
G. Cooper, siivee medal MaihmnMictr^, London, gold medal ; J. A. 
MeCleonan, eilver medal ; J. Fisher, silver medal. Modem Lamgma^.'^ 
J. M. Gibson, gold medal ; J. H. Bnehan, silver medal ; R, A. Reeve, silY«r 
medal. NtUural Science9.—W. Tytler, gold medal ; R. A. Reeve, silver 
medal. M^taphyHM^ JStkic^ Logie and Civil Poliiy.-^J. If. Gihson, gold 
medal ; R. T. Livingstone, silver medal.; J. A. McClennan, silver medal. 
OiwU Snginewing.'^B. Irwin, priaeouui. Agriculture. — J. B. Thompaoo, 
priseman. — The following gentlemen were presented with acbolarahips :-* 
Facultt of Law. — ^First year, R W. Smith; second year, J. Idiogtoo; 
third year, R. Sullivan. Faculty of M epioins. — First year, 8. B; Siaale ; 
second year, J. F* Rolls ; third year, S. F. Ramsay. FAOVi.TT of Aars. — 
Oreek and Xa<m.'»First year, G. Hill ; second year, J* W. Connor ; third 
year, N« McNSsh. lfa<A»iM/t««.— First year, G. Lont ; second year, T. J. 
Robertson and J. 8. Wilson ; third year, A. M:. Laiferty. Jtfodem la^ 
guage^-^Fintjear, J. Campbell; second year, F. H Seymevr; third year, 
W. Oldrigbt N'aturnl iScJM^t.— Seeond year, B. F. Snider; third year. 
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W. B. KcMonrieb. JBtUst, Mkt^kyH^ 4«*^-SbeoDd year , J. IMfillftD ; 
third year, W^ G. MoWilliam. GnriaAt. Peowowiiot.— Jlnt yeai^— 1, 
W. Kti^paniU,. 2, S. Featci!, 8> Q. S. Qeodwillie, and 4, W. W. Tamblyn ; 
•eaoDdjeaf, lilAYaiMiMWiiMeB; tfau^j«aivi IfeOibap^ .... 

The Viee-CbaaocUor thto addreatedl tlkiaa preanH He aaM H wm «i]a«» 
tipMiFy u> eloM the proccedizigs of Coovocatioo wiUl nome remarks from 
ikm OhaaMlIen,' wild nraally prapided ; hoi he rtgratiad that to*d«y they 
were deemed of the prflsanettr of the Chaoealkr, who was uoavoidably 
absent ... A eompariaoD of the ttatbtiee of this year with those of 
j9mn past would show Uiat there waa a steady prrtg^ress in the University 
of Toronlo. In 1861, the nnmbar of students who reoeived the degree ^ 
BlA. was IS ; tbia year il w«a 18^ being aO' adTaoce of 6. In Ijiiw the 
nvmbera were equal ; bat in matriculants there was a large inereaee, 
tlkannaibar last year bejng 4*7, and this year 68. .... He 
tiMa r«fan<ed t* the Appliorttion Aet of 1868, and said he was. happy 
tii be aUe to stute tiiat, from a mefeiaetic wUeh bad taken plaee in dif* 
farent qnnrters, and esijedally from tiie great interest shown in the 
aaatter by tiie learned Priucipal of Queen's College, and others, the 
diflbreat eoUag«a in Upfice Oanadft were new abou^ to be affiliated to this 
Utoiverdty, so that all the eellegea might be plaeed in the same peaitionin 
i^jard to it This waa no secret he said ; it wis now a matter of pubHe 
iwleriefy, aod in a very short time would be circulating through the Press 
of the eoontrf. QoeeD^ ¥ietona, and BegSopoUs, and he belieyed he 
might Bay TriuHy Gbllege, had agrtai to- the aMation, not only in name 
but in reality. Haripg spoken a few wo^ds on< the advaotagea whidi 
would reault from a common standard in ezamioatioD, the Yice^liaDcellor 
ealle4 upon tbeBcT. Dr. Liilie to oioee the proeeedinga with prayer, which 
bcang done, the coDTocatibtl was declared te be dismissed* 

Thk IhnNEB. — The UnfyeirBity Association, comp^ed of gradnates of 
tbe UnlTeraity and under*gradustea of Uniyersity College, gaye their 
regular annual dinner in the large dining-foom in the University Baild- 
iogs, in the evenhig after the dose of the conyooation. lliere were about 
aixly- preeeot. The President of the Association (Dr. Patton) presided. 

FmyvaaiVT or YioroaiA CoLLiem. — The Annual Conyoeation of 

the Uniyerdty al Vietorfa College took place on Wednesday afteraoon, 
14tb ult, at two o'clock, in the large Assembly Room of Victoria HalL 
We vera glftd to see that the magnificent room was filled with a most 
reapeetable and intelligent audienoe, whose deep attention proyed eyen 
more strongly than their presence the strong intereefr which the cause of 
Unlyersity £dacatioo has upon the minds of our population. The 
plAlfiwmi waa well filled with, the representatiyea of learning and spe- 
cially of medical ssieoce, who were ranged- oa eaidi.sideof the worthy 
President of the College, who, of eoiffse, occupied the chair in the centre. 
In addition to the members of the I'aculty of Arts, we noticed. Dr. Can- 
Bli^ Dr. Berryman> and Pxs>f. Saogster, members of the Medical Faculty 
of the College, J. G. Hodgins, Esq., UIB., Deputy Soperinteodent. of 
Education in Upper Canada, Dr^ Layell, Pfofrsaor of Obsteries^ Ac, 
in the Uniyeraity of Queen's College, Kingston, and the Rey. James 
Speooer, of Bfampion, and one or two other gentlemen. The first 
boiineBS, after the olfortng of tha inittatofy prayer, was the delivery 
of the following Es^ys :— Man vernu Fortane^Wm. S. Downey, New 
totam RobinKm. Philosophy of life— John W. Frost, Oven Sound. The 
Clock of Destiny — John J. MaoLareo, ManningvilU^ Canada JSa$L 
Custom — the Queen of the World— Edward Morrow, SpringniU, ** Where 
there's a will, ther^ a^way ''— Jbhn Sahnoat Montreal. 13ie.Trim»ph of 
Truth — Wm. H. Schofield, BrockvilU. Justice may Sleep, but never dice 
— Oeoige Wright, Cookeville., Valedictory — Alfred Raynor, Quebec. It 
would not be either judicious or becpiniug to> criticise. orations delivered 
undef drcnmstanoes so embarrassing to tha speaker, and therefore we 
win only observe generally that their literary ezeellence reileeted great ^ 
credit oi\ their authors. The Valedictory, appears to have won especial 
farj* from tha aadience, and we cannot say we are surprised at the 
verdict delivered as it was with so much good taste and feeling. In a 
week or two we hope to be able to publish it Our readers will then be 
able to judge in atone degree of its merits. The folI6wiog Degreea were 
then conferred by the Preeident :r^9.A.-* J. J* MasLaren, Gold Medalist; 
A. H. Hftynor, Stiver Medalitt; W; & Downey, J. Frost, £. Monow, 
J. Salmon, W. H. Schoftcld, 0. Wright, G. Toung. M^A. A<m.-.-R4»v. 
WuL Lumsden. M.A. ad eundetn. — Rev. S. S. Kelles, Elijah P. Harris. 
D.D. — ^Bev. John Lomaa, EK-Presdent of the British Wesleyan Con- 
ferenoe ; Rer. Charles De Wolfe, Professor of Theology in the Wesleyan 
loatitate, StfcktUle, Kova^ Sealuk iUk^iUm Nichfll, J. & Tweedale^ 



Fnmels Oakley^ D. J; Tan Velaai, J. G. DaTidtaa, J. C. Ray, A.RoUi! 
A. Flenring, O. Rupert; R. M»Intyre, E. M Earl, L. W. Brock, T. 8. Hodg- 
skin, J. E. McCully, Jas. McLaughlin, W. JL Vardon, 0. M. Aikmen, 
A. J, CoUver, A. 0. Dunoomb, D. Bonnar, J. S. Comfort. R. A. Alfred, 
M. PMlipa, Si Vllison. The presentatiim of Priaes waa next in ordeiv 
and as the Prince oT Wides Gold and Silver Medals ibr 1681 w«fe nei 
maoufactured in time for presentation to their winners at the last Convo* 
cation, those- gentlemen had the honpr of publicly receiving them upoo 
this occasion. Before preaentinic them the Rev. President reminded the 
audience that the Medals were given to th* first- and second best stndenii* 
in Arts, taking into consideration the whole four years of the University 
course. Prince qf Walen Gold Medal, (1861) Alexander Bums. Prince 
of Widee SUver Medal, (18«1) Wm. H. McCliire. Prmee of Wale9 Gold 
Medal, (18««) John J. MaeLaren. Prince of Walee ffiiifet MMtO, (18**> 
Alfred H. Raynor. Ryersim Prite (1st Scripture History) Robett 
Hardy. Webtter Prize (1st English Essay) Alfred H. Raynor. Eodgxn9 
Prim (Snd English Easay) John B. aarkaeu. Mr J. aailA^^k SeripHma 
Hietory Prige, Howard C McMullen. Mr. W: W. Deoffe Metaphyeieal 
Prize, John Salmon, Matriculant Scripture History /*r?w«.— Alexander 
Gordon Harria, John Sanders, John James Hare, each first in his own claaa 
The Bonedietioii was then pranouneed and the meeting adjoumad^ On tha 
evenhig of the same day the Literary Association ofthe UnivenHy gave 
a Conversazione, which passed off with great eclat. Most of the members 
of the Faculty of Arts and a large number of the ahanni of the University, 
w«re pneseat and enjoyed themaelves to the full It is t« be hoped that 
the Oonversasoine will become as staple a part of the programme of the 
Convocation exercises as any other. Nothing can be more delightfdl thaa 
the meeting with old and valued friends in this way, and how many 
there are who, but for such periodical visita to their oommon Alma Ma^^ 
would never meet eadi other again. We will only add that on the 
Tuesday evening preceding the Convocation an able Address on Tkt 
Simplicity of Truth was delivered to the Aiumni by the Rev. Albert 
Carman, M.A., Principal of Belleville Seminary. — Cobourg Star. 

— Ukivbrsitt of QtTEKN's CoLLSOE, KINGSTON. — ^The Annual Con- 
yoeation of the University closing the proceedings for the Session 1861-62, 
took plaee in the Convocation Hall on 84tli April. The proneedings, which 
were of a highly interesting character, were presided over by tha Vary 
Rev. Dr. Leitch, Principal of the University. Co the platform were 
seated (he University authorities, the Trustees of the College, the Profes- 
sors and Lecturers in the Facultiea of Arts, Theology, Medicine and Law, 
the Trustees and Teachers of the College and Grammar School ; and there 
were likewise present moet of the prominent citizens of Kingston, gradn- 
ates from a distance, the Chairman of the Board of Ti-ustees of Common 
School^ Ac. The proceedings were opened with prayer by the Prindpal, 
after which the prizes and scholarships were announced and presented to- 
successful competitors, and degrees were conferred in irts and Medicine. 
The Secretary of the Senate reported that after lengthened oral and 
written examinations on the various subjects prescribed^ the Senate agnsed 
to admit the following gentlemen to the decree of Master of Arts, and tilie 
degrees were formally conferred by the PHaci pal :— Donald McLennan, 
(Honomry), Alexander MoBain, Donald Ross (with booours), Walter Ross. 
And B. A. upon the following :— ^ohn Bell, Alexander Campbell, James F, 
Ferguson, Thomas P. Harkness, James A. Hope, Archibald B. Mfttlochj 
with honors in Classics and Mathematics; John MeMfllan, with honors in 
Moral Philosophy. Classics and Mathematics; Alexander K. McQoarrie, 
with honors in Moral Philosophy; Q^eorge MiUigan, with honors in all 
branches; Duncan Morrison, with honors in Moral Philoaphy and lis the- 
matics ; John R. Ross, with honors in Moral Philosophy ; William Sullivan, 
William B. Thibodo, Robert Thibodo, M.D», Horace Sumner {ad eundem 
gradmny, Eighteen stndents have passed the ordinary University exami- 
nationa for session 1861-62. Law Facutty.-^^ve stndents passed the 
University examinations for session 186 1-62.^ Paizs List.— Faodltt or 
Axnr-Glaesinal Jhpart/nent.-^Junior. Latin CXom.— 1. William Mc- 
aeacby ; 2. Laehlan McAliater; 8. Donald Eraser ; 4. William MeLen« 
nan and Willram Bethune^ equal. Order of Merit. — Daniel MeOiliivray, 
Alexander McLennan, James Wylie, Neil W. McLean. Junior Greek 
6S«ss<— 1. William McGeachy ; 2. LachlinMc blister and Donald Frmser^ 
equal; 8. WUliam Bethune ; 4. William McLennan. Order of Merii*-^ 
Daniel Me€Hlliyray, James Wylie, Alexander McLenuMu, Josiah J: Bell, 
Neil McLean. Senior Latin Ctaee, Junior J)itieion.^l. Robert Jardine ; 
2, Alexander Jamieson ; 8. Henry Edmison ; 4;. Baldwin Fralick. Order 
oj iAri&Mlpka Y. Nnel» Qmmg^ Aj;. Yi^omm ^Smm Qmk OUUi 
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Junior 2>ttfif{on.— 1. Robert Jnrdine ; 2. John V. Noel; 8. Henry Sdmi* 
■on; 4. GeoiTge A. Yeomnns. Order of J/m/.— Alexander Jamie^on. 
Baldwin Fralick. Senior Ln/in C/a«A.— I. Gcorj^n Millignn ; 2. John 
HcMillan ; 8. Archibald E. Miilloeh ; 4. Jnmes A. Hope nod John Rcid 
Ross, equa). Order of M'rit. — James F. Ferguson. WtllinTn Thibodo. 
Duncan Morrison. Senior Greek iVtuS'— Senior Division. — ^1. George 
Millignn; 2. John MoMiUan and Arcliibfild E. Mai inch, equal ; 8. William 
B. Tbibodo ; 4. James A. Hope. Order of Merit, — Joha lieid Ro.«8, James 
Forsyth Ferguson. Duncan tforrisou. For Eesaye lerittefi during the 
Summer rer^nn — Robert Jardine, Jamea Simpson, George A. Teomans. 
Junior Ma'hnuatien* — 1. William McGeachy ; 2. Donald Fraser. Lachlio 
MeAlister um'I William McLennan, equal; 8. John Mudie; 4. Douial Me- 
Gil'ivriiv. Prtxe ExerdMe. — Donald Fiaser, Wil]ia,ni McLennan, Willium 
McGt ut-hy. Lachliu McAlister. Senior Jfathematice aud Natural Phito^ 
iopky.^i. itubert J^irdine; 2. Henry Edmison ; 8. Alexiiuder Jatuieson 
and George Auffustus Yeomans. Prize BxeUieen. — ilobert Jardinia. 
SentoT Natural iPhilosapky.^^l. George Milligan; 2. John McMillan; 8 
Archibald E. Malloch and Duncan Mornson, equal. Oeneral Merit in the 
Ciaee. — Alexander N. McQuarrie. Eseay. — " Kefraction of Light." Dun- 
ean Morrison, William Henry Sullivan, and John Reid Ross, i^oral PhU- 
oiopkjf andLoffie, — 1. John R. Ross; 2. John Modie; 8. James A. Hope 
and Duncan Morrison ; 4. James F. Ferguson ; 6. John Bell. Natural 
HiMtory. — 1. Robert JarUine ; 2. Baldwin Fralick; 8. Alexander Jamie* 
son. Tbkologioal Drpartment. — Prize. — James K Mullen (for missionary 
dnty). Hkbrew. — Firet C/a«9.— John Gordon, B.A. Second Cfaee. — 
Donald Rosa. M.A. TJUrd Claee. — James B. Mullen. — SoHOLAasHiPs.^ 
Theoloaieal JPbcu/^y.— Second year— To be held duiing Session 1862-68. — 
Donald Ross. First year — To' be held during Session 1862-63.— Charles J. 
Cameron. Faculty of Arte, — ^Third year— To be held durinp: Session 
1862-68.— 1. George Milligan, Allan Scholarship; 2. John R. Ross, do.; 
Dnncan Morrison. Second year— To be held during Session 1862-68.— 
1. Robert Jardine, Kir^ton Scholarship ; 2. Alexander Jamieson, Aber- 
deen, do. ; 8. Henry Edmison, Montreal do. ; 4. George A. Yeomans, 
Foundation. First year — To be held during Session 1862-68. — 1. William 
McGeachy, Foundation; 2. Lachlin McAlister, Toronto Scholarship; 8 
Donald Fraser ; 4. William McLennan. 

— ^ UimrxRaiTT or McGill Gollzox.— The annual meeting of Oonvo- 
cation of the University of MoGill College, was held at three o*clock on 
the afternoon of Monday, the 6th inst., in the Hall of the McGill Normal 
School. The Rev. Canon Leach' opened the proceedings by prayer, after 
which Mr. W. C. Baynes, the secretary, read the minutes of the last meet- 
ing of convocation, which were confirmed. Professors Howe and Craik 
being appointed scrutineers, the following gentlemen were elected Fellows 
for the ensuingyeaar :— Faculty of Law : w. B. Lambe, B.O.L. Faculty 
of Medicine : Walter Jones, M.D. Faculty of Arts : Brown Ghamberlin, 
K.A., B.OX. The Vice-Principal then read the list of prizes and honours in 
the degree of BA. : George Ross, Robert Anstruther Ramsay, Charles 
G. B. Drummond, and Francis Gilman. Graduate in Civil Engineering; 
James H. Gould. Honours and Prizes, Graduating Class : Chapman me- 
dallist, Ross; Prince of Wales medallist, Ramsay. Ross, First Rank 
Honours in Classics, Prize ia Rhetoric, and Prize in German. Ramsay, 
First Rank Honours in Natural Science. Drummond, First Rank Honours 
in Natural Science. The Rev. the Vice-Principal also announced that the 
following gentlemen. Graduates in Arts, having performed the exercises 
prescribed by the IJniverBity, were entitled to the degree of M.A. : — 
R. J. Plunsoll, B.A. of 1858; J. A. Perkins, B.A. of 1858 ; James Kirby, 
B.A. of 1859; and C.J. Mattice,RA.of 1859. The degree of M. A. was then 
conferred. The Principal announced that the Honorary Degree of LL.D. 
had been granted by the Corporation of the University to the Right Hon. 
Sir Edmund Head, Bart, M.A. ; the Rev. Dr. Falloon, Principal of St Francis 
College, Richmond ; and George Lawson, Esq., Ph. D., Protessor of Natural 
History in Queen's College, Kingston. . 

Faculty of Medicine^-^e^ number of matriculated students in the pa8t^""S*» humbl; 
session was 169; of these, 92 were from Lower Canada, 62 from Upper "^ "*** 
Canada, 1 from Nova Scotia, one from New Brunswick, 2 from Prince 
Edward Island, and 1 from the United States. The number of students 
who passed the primary examination, which includes the branches of 
anatomy, chemistry, materia medica, and instiiutes of medicine, was 22. 
At this convocation, 28 gentlemen received the degree of M.D., CM. 
Prizes. — The three prizes granted by the Governors were awarded as 
follows: For the best Theses — Richard Maurice Buck, Sarnia, U.C. For 
the best examination on the Final Branches— John A. Stewart, Charlotte- 
town, Prince Edward Island. For the best examination on the Primary 
Branches — John J. Marston, L'Original, U.C. The Professors' prize in 
Materia Medica was awarded to Mr. John W. Bligh, Quebec. The Fro- 
feasors' prize in Clinical Medicine, for the best answers to written ques- 
tions, to Edward H. Trenholme, Trenholmeville, L.C. ; and for the best 
report of oases, to Richard Maurice Bucke, Sarnia, U.C. In Botany and 
Zoology, the prizes awarded were : — For Botany and Zoology, to Mr. T. 
Bigelow, Whitby. U.C. ; for Botooy, to Mr. Edward P. Hurd, Eton, L.C. ; 
for Zoology, to Mr. Kenneth Reid, HuntiQ^don, L.C. The prizes having 
been preseuted, the degree of doctor of Medicine and Surgery was con- 
ferred by the Principal upon the .twenty- three gentlemen named above. — 
Mr. Charles Howard Churah, M!D., then delivered an able valedictory. 
Faenity of Law — List of Graduates: James Kirby, M.A., Montreal; 
John P. Kelly, Montreal ; Irvine Alien, Aylmer ; Athanase Branchaud ; 
Victor R. Siootte, SL Hyncinthe; Sarsfield B. Nagle; Melbourne Tait, 
Montreal ; John Jusepti Curran, Montreal ; Robert Ciiwau Cross, Montreal ; 
and A. P. Adelard DoHon. It was announced that the honorary degree 
of DlOIi. had bew conferred upoa Alex, Morris, Esq., M.P.P., Aud OJirift-j 



topher Abbott, Esq. Mr. A. P. Durion read a portion of tn essay and a 

valedictoiy, in French ; and Mr. J. P. Kefl^ read s portion of an eisaaj on 
thp '*Laws of Luwt-r Cannda*' and a valedictory, in Eng'ish. 

Principal Dawson, in making the nnnonncement ^'V the next 8e*tton, 
spoke as follows: — The businefs ol this meeting «*f c^mvocation is 0"W 
closed, and iton'y remains to sum up the work of tie pa^'t sesf^ion, and to 
make a few announcements for the n^xt. Jn look-.ng back on the past see* 
sion, we have rea-oo for deep thankfulness lo G« d, in that no hreadi laa 
been made in the ranks of our officers, and that our labours Iwve proa- 
|>ered. The staff of the College proper n»w numbers twenty -five profes- 
sors ; and reckoning ilie masters of tbe Hi|;h Sch<K>' and the professi rsji of 
the Normal Soho(»l. the total number of instructing • fBi*>rs in actual em- 
ployment is thirty six. For (his liiri^e body of able h >\ painstaking in- 
structors, not Hurpnitsed. I am sure, in these respee's. • y t!mt of any och<T 
University, the extent of ovr oouree 4-f study and t «• ^ i *)er uf oiu: stu- 
dents afford ample occupation. lu the pat^t H^f'ftioii. i«ic retMms of the 
several faculties show an attendance of 65 students in urts 158 in medi- 
cine, and 45 in law. or a total of 268 college students. Tn the Normal 
School we have had 62 students. In the Hitfh School there are 271 pu- 
pils, and in the Model School 800 ; so that in all 900 pei-sons have, in tho 
nast session, directly derived educational benefit from this University. It 
!.■< further to be observed, that such is the unity of our system, that the in- 
fluence of our highest officers is more or le^w felt even in the humbleat 
department of our work, and that indirectly through its iufluence in other 
schools, and the labours of those who have gone forth from it t3 teach 
elsewhere, it is much more extensively useful than the above numbers 
would indicate. At the present meeting of convocation, degrees in course 
have been conferred on forty-six gentlemen, and there is a proapeot of a 
still larger number in the next session, more espeoiaUy in toe Faculty of 
Arts. The annual calendar of the University will be issued in a few 
weeks, and will be circulated gratuitously to all who may desire it ; and I 
would earnestly desire all parents and all young men desirous of qualify- 
ing themselves in the highest degree for the business of life, to oonai^icr 
earnestly the advantages which it holds forth to them. There ia baf^ly 
now no reason why young men in Canada^ desirous of a liberal education, 
should seek for it alnroad rather than at home ; but there are many and co- 
gent reasons, which were ably pointed out by Dr. Leach yesterday, for 
their availing themselves of the highest education to be obtained in tbeir 
country. The opening of next session will, we bope, be aignaliaed by the 
formal inauguration of the William Molson Hall,— a ceremony which, wo 
trusts will be attended by as large a number of students and eradoates as 
can nuike it convenient to be present, and which we hope will be the pre- 
lude to a more than usually prosperous session. In cooneelion with tka 
completion of these buildiogs, I cannot refrain from congratulating tbe 
Faculty of Arts, not merely on the increased conveniences and the addi- 
tional prestige resnltine from the completion of its buildings* but on the 
important addition made to ite sphere of usefulness, in the constitution of 
the chair of applied chemistry. Ever since I had Ute faoDour of being con- 
nected with this University* I have urged the importance of such a cfaatr* 
as specially appropriate to a University constituted like that of McGill, 
and to a great school of medical science, and centre of manufacturing in- 
dustry. I rejoice now to see this project realised, and I rejoice still more 
that we have been able to secure a Profeeaor whose name ii a guarantee 
of success, and Vhose original ** Bemarks on Chemistry " are an honour to 
this country. With such a teacher as Br. Hunt, a subject of so extensive 
an application to the pursuits of ordinary life, and more especially to 
medical science and the development of the industrial resourees of tKi^ ' 
country, must attract many students, and enable us at once to erect a 
flourishing school of practical and applied chemistry. These are the 
principal points in reference to the past and the approaching session, to 
which it IS my duty to direct the attention of Uie convocation and the 
friends of the University here assembled. Let us thank God and take 
lug that we shall be blessed and prospered as in the 
time past* and that sush wants as remain may be supplied, and such diffi- 
culties as still oppose our progress may be removed. 

The meeting of convocation was tnen concluded by the benedictioQ, 
pronounced by the Rev. Professor Cornish. 



TBACHBRB' ASSOQIATZON OF CANADA "VTEST. 

TH£ NEXT ANNUAL MEETING of the above-named Association 
will take place in the Mxchanics' Hall^ HAMILTON, on TUES- 
DAT, the 5th of August, 1862. The business of the Convention will be 
opened by the President (the Rev. Dr. MoCai/l, of Toronto^ who will 
deliver an Address ; and, during^ the Session, Essays will be read by some 
of the most eminent Teachers in the Province, on subjects of great in- 
terest bearing upon Education. Much profitable discussion may also be 
expected on matters of importance to the Scholastic profession generallj; 
and it is earnestly hoped that all who are already Monbers of the Assooul- 
tion will be present 

It is believed that all Teachers will best consult their own iotereata 
and those of education, by enroUiog their names. 

tH^ Female Teachers who may attend the Convention, will be provided 
with accommodation during their stay in Hamilton. By order, 

Jone, 1862. J. W. ACRES, LRCP., Secretary T. A. 0. W. 



AnviuiTUiKMSNTa inserted in the Journal of Education for 25 e«nts per 
line, which may be remitted in poetage eteunps, or otherwise. 
Ail Communications to be addressed to J. Oeoaoa Booouis, TA.^^ 

JEduemiion O^Ua, 2Wonte. 
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MBASUEES AFFECTING THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM OF UPPEB CANADA. 

From tbe disciusions which have recently taken place, both 
in one of our Ecclesiastical Synods and in the public news- 
papers, it is obTious that the character and objects of certain 
measures which haye been lately submitted to the Gk>Yemment, 
affecting our National School System of Education, haye been, 
in a great measure, misunderstood. In order to remove 
this misapprehension in some degree, we publish in this num- 
ber of the Journal of Education several documents on the 
subject. The importance of the measures themselves, and the 
desire which has been felt in regard to them, is the chief 
reason for this departure from our usual practice of not 
admitting into the pages of the Journal any thing controversial 
in its character. Into the discussion of the subject, however, 
it is not our province in this place to enter. But we simply 
content ourselves with publishing the official documents them- 
selves, for the information of our readers. 

The first measure is designed to provide facilities for Sup- 
plementary Common Schools for Tagrant children in the cities 
and towns of Upper Canada, through the agency of any be- 
nevolent society, association, or religious congregation in those 
places. In a recent published letter of the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education, he thus refers to the necessity of this 



'' There is one class, and unfortunately an increasing class, 
of the population of cities and towns, which is without the 
qphere of any influence, secular or religious, which has yet 
been exercised for the education of their children. These are 
the cluldrent (and not the children of common schools) that 



swell the calendars of juvenile crime in cities and towns. 
The problem is, what means can be employed to dry up this 
fountain of idleness and crime, and make these now poor and 
D^glected youth useful members of society ? The influence 
of even our excellent common free schools has not reached 
them. Nay, in the presence of these noble schools the number 
of unschooled vagrant childreh increases — at least in the city 
of Toronto. In I860, during an official tour of Upper Canada, 
I submitted the question in various counties for public con- 
sideration, as to whether the municipalities should not be 
invested with power to make regulations for educational pur- 
poses in regard to vagrant children between the ages of 7 and 
14 years, not attending any school, and not engaged in any 
lawful employment. • • • • • The law requires the 
Chief Superintendent not only • to collect and diffuse among 
the people of Upper Canada useful information on the subject 
of education generally,* but to submit to the Government, 
Isuch statements and suggestions for improving the common 
schools and common school laws, and promoting education, as 
he may deem useful and expedient.' 

'' In discharging, to the best of my judgment and ability, 
the duty thus imposed upon me by law, I submitted in March 
last to the favorable consideration of the Government, the 
following memorandum and draft of bill, hoping that they 
might be printed for the consideration of the Upper Canada 
members, representing cities and towns, and if approved, be 
taken up either during the recent or next session of Parlia- 
ment. This memorandum^ • • • I respectftilly commend 
to the best judgment and- feelings of the reader as discussing 
a subject which • • • has for its object the removal of evils 
which deprive our country of hundreds and thousands of useful 
citizens, and inflict serious evils upon our cities and towns.'* 

The other measure submitted to the Government by the 
Chief Superintendent of Bducation, relates to Eoman Catholic 
Separate Schools in Upper Canada, and is fully describee in 
the memorandum prefixed to it. 

We also insert a third measure relating to Eoman Ca* lolio 
Separate SchooK in the shape of a threefold bill, ori^anally 
introduced into the Legislature by a private Member of Par- 
liament,— together with the Hon. Mr. Cameron's amendments 

to it. 

Taken in connection with the explanatory headings attached 
to each of the three documents, they will be found to ex- 
plain themselves. 
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2. MEMORANDUM ON THE DRAFT OF BILL FOR THE 

rUSTHSR PROMOTION OF KBUOATION IK THB CITIBfl AND TOWNS 
OF T77PER CANADA. BT THE BBV. DB. BTBB80N. 

I haye proposed the aocompanying draft of School Bill of seven 
elaasee relatiye to cities and towns, as the result of my owii obser- 
Tations and reflection, and without consulting any party ; but since 
then I have conversed with the most intelligent members of differ- 
ent denominafcions and parties, and have met with a cordial approval 
of the objects 9nd provisions «f this bill, 

2. The necessity of some further prov]|ion in order to secure 
•diool instruction to a large da^i of now neglected, and to a great 
#tent, abandoned youth in cities ind tciwns, is deeply felt and 
freely acknowledged. In the towns and cities there is a considerable 
proportion of the children of school age not returned as attending 
any school, whether the public comtnon schools are free or not The 
■chool population ol Toroilioj^ between the ages of 5 and 16 years, 
was, January 1, 1861, 11,695 ; the whole number of children 
%t^Q<ita%g .Spools (including separate schools) during any part of 
the year 1860, was 6.^18 ; the number of ctuldreh between thbee 
affesMtuped as not attending any school was, therefore, 3.(^7. 
Making all due allowances for those who mi^ht he attendSi^ l^rivato 
■ohools, or who were employed in some industrial occupation, it 
leaves a l)alahce of not le'aft ttfsn 2,000 c^dron of school age, or 
9iH>H^ i^^iper cent, of the school population of Toronto, not ^.t^nd- 
ing any school,,— and that in tne inidst of free schools, of excellent 
fchool-houses, ^ell ftimished, and provided with good ttechers.1 It 
ii this olus of persons that swell the calevidsAr of juvenile crime. 
9r. ]y.. Nds9n, one of the Prison Inspectors, remarks that the 
gtrrcnt yearly expenses of each juvenile oulpril In the fteformatot^ 
Prison IS hearFf One hmidred doUtemf, and states it <<awellefttal>- 
Hahed.faot.that atdik individual thief causes, on an average, loss \q 
t^ comnmnity of over four hundred dollars a year, and ^is irre- 
spective of the injury inflicted upon persons and property by 
absaults, attempted at murder, and arson."— -(Parliamentary Sessional 
PapetB for I86I9 2^0. 24.) The attention of the Toronto press has 
been directed to this subject, as also that of the Bourd of School 
wistees. In one report the Chief of Police mentions the commit- 
ment of forty boys for theft, and one hundred and sevwiteen for 
^^unl^nness and other disorderly conduct One of the Judges of 
the Superior Court, in a charge to a Toronto Jury, remarked : — 
" The streets of Toronto, like those of too many other towns, stiU 
present the miserable spectacle of idle, untaught children, male and 
female— a crop too rapidly ripening for the ^am shop, the brothel, 
and the prison, and that too under the snadow of spadous and 
admhrably kept school houses, into which all may enter free of cost 
Most nciJty does Toronto provide the means of free education." 
" But year after year the great evil continues unabated, and those 
whose heavy responsibility it is to act as judges or jurors in Crimi- 
nal Courte, naturally ask if such things are always to be ? It waa 
the work of centuries to teach nations that their duties towards 
criminals extended beyond punishment The labors and lives of 
great and good men and women, and a wider knowledge of social 
e^nomy, but above all, a nobler i^preciation of the spirit of that 
Gospel which prochdms deliverance to the prisoners uid captives, 
have at last awakened us to the belief that the reformation of the 
offenders is at least as important to society as punishment" 
.8. Systematic efibrts for the ''roformation of offenders" is a 
greatamprovement upon the former notions and system of prison 
discipline ; but it is equally christian, and much more humane and 
patriotic, to pravent crime, than to rof orm the criminab ; to extin- 
guish the fountain whence crime flows, than to reform its victims— 
to prevent the youth from going to prison, than to attempt his 
reformation there. 

^ 4. The giant evil of youthful demoralization is confessedly increas- 
mg in our cities and towns ; and the importance of arresting it as 
fir as possible cannot be over-estimated in regard either to these 
centres of popuUtion themselves, or in renoeot to the country at 
]B;tge. T« ^^ — — xi-^i -i^-- J ^ ^ , •»: 

the' 



ge. In comparatively new cities and towns, and a young country, 
i foundation of society should be deeply and broadly laid in reli- 
gkm, virtue and knowledge, and for that purpose every possible 
religipufl influence and benevolent efibrt should be dev^oped and 
associated with the instruction of the masses in rearing the struc- 
ture of society. 

5. The chief and ahnost only remedy which has be«i proposed 
for the evils of youthful ignorance and crime in our cities and towns, 
IS coercion— compulsory attendance at school Every member of 
society has undoubtedly a right to such an education as will fit him 
for his duties as a Christiaa citizen, as much as he has a right to food 
and clothes ; and society has a right and it is in duty bound to see 
th^t each of its members is fitted for his duties, and not trained to be 
a public pest and burden. I have frequently urged this view of the 
B^ject, and have suggested and prepared measures to give it practical 
effect as an element of our public School system, especially m cities ««y •«« ^.* «.«*« 
and towns. But Ihave found an utter unwillingness on tnepart of tindividtudii^ may 



public men of different parties to do what seemed to intrench upon 
individual and parental rights. To render any such provision effeo- 
tnal in any city or town, it would be necessary to provide a building 
and officers for a Ref ormatoiy School, and premises connected with 
it fcr cultivation, for learning trades, with prison-like enclosareai 
Then provision must be made for the thorough religious instruction 
and training of the inmates. The expense and difficulties connected 
with the management of such an establishment, are such as a muni- 
cipality will not inqiu', and such as the Government and Legislature 
are not likely to undapake in connection with tech ^ty and toWn. 
To compel any cloa^ of children to attend the puhke schools Baa 

S roved impracticalj((^ Kood, as it ha^ been truly urged, oouM tiiat W 
one, seciuar instruction alone would not readh the Seat of the moinlt 
evils to be corrected, of the moral and religious feelings, on the 
influence and culture of which depend chiefly and essentially the 
results desired. 

6. Under these circumstances, I i^poike .to develop and encourage 
the exercise of a voluntanr religious and moral agen(^ which haa 
hitfasfto remained ahBoatJonaaiitm this country, which iajmctir 
cally discouraged by our free public school system ; but which haa 
^odompli^^d and 14 acoompli^iing immense good on beh^ of the 
neglected and vicious poor in many towns in England Imd SootUnd, 
and which involyea, in the economy of the Divine goyernmeaity and in 
the moral and intellectual constitution of man, the potent aJU 
supreme remedy for the world^s vice and misery. I refer to that 
religious and moral agency which has established ragged sehoola in 
London and Edinburgh, and which hag produced such ioarvellona 
results upon a hitherto abandoned and almost helpleos class of town 
populations. I will not extend this paper by giving more than one 
illustration — a part of the statement of the Reverend I^r. Guthrie, 
pi Edinburgh, before The NoHojmI Association for the FromUkm of 
Social Scitnce in 1860. He says :*-*' It is little more than a ddeen 
years since, of every 100 criminals in our prison there were five 
under fourteen years of age, and no less than 552 commitments <^ 
children between fourteen and sixteen years of age. The following 
tables, which show how the prison grew empt^ as the schools grew 
full, aemonstrate that in them governments have the best cure for 
crime." Dr. Quthriethen gives tables which show that the per cent- 
age of criminals in Edinburgh before the establishment of raored 
schools in 1847, was 56, and in 1859, was reduced to 12 ; and that 
the number of prisonen between 14 and 16 years of ase, committed 
to Edinburgh jail, had in the same time been gradually reduced 
from 552 to 130. He then proceeds as follows : — '* These retunis 
demonstrate the power and success of ragged sdiools ; since in the 
short space of four years we reduced the commitments of juveniles 
to oner-tenth of what thejr were before the schools were opened ; and 
what variation appean in these tables proves the difficulties that 
hamper us, and the need of what we wish the State to lend us help 
— a wider application of our system. Bnt this does not exhaust our 
claims on the counienance of Government From our educational 
schools we have sent forth 1,000 children—- who would have been 
curses — to be blessings to the community. We have saved the 
State, I may say, a thousand criminals, and given her a thousand 
citizens. She would have punished the criminals at an expense of 
£900,000; the citiaens that we have given her have not cost a 
tenth part of that sum. So that, sinking higher oonaiderationa — 
the value of immortal souls, the claims of bro&erhood, the welfare 
and well-doing of our fellow creatures— confining our attention to 
the low groxmd of econ<Mny, regarding the whole affidr as one of 
poimds, shillings and pence, — I think that Government is bound to 
deal with ragged schools in a spirit, not indeed of wasteful xyrofuaion, 
but of the utmost tiberality."— {Transactions, d;o., pp. 49^ 500.) 
If this needed confirmation, we have it in The alvding Scale- — a 
remarkable work by Mr. McLevy, Deputy Chief of Police in Edin- 
buigh — where it is stated in substance that, in consequence of these 
philanthropical measures, juvenile crime and vagnuu^ are iaat 
disappearing from the city. 

7. But I am far from proposing the establishment of ragged, or 
of any description of pauper schools in Upper Oanada. Our whole 
school system is founded on tiie opposite principle — ^that of ib» 
mutual rights and obligations of the citizen and the State — ^not of 
the pauper and the donor. But I propose that our school system, 
which has not the vital power of religious aeal and benevolence to 
bring into the schools large numben of the most needy and danger- 
ous classes in cities and tovms, shall be sitpplemented by developing 
and encouraging that religious spirit of benevolence and zeal which, 
under great disadvantages, has wrought out such benefidai resnlta 
by the establishment ai^ success of rage[ed schools, and whidi, in 
heathen lands, in connection with Christian Missions, has g^ven 
large accessions of converted youth to Christendom itself. 

8. I propose and provide in the accompanying draft of bill, that 
the congregation of any religious persuasion in any city or town, or 
any two or more congregations united, or any number of benevolent 
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and ereiy aoliool ihtiB establiahed, and the maoftgen and teaohara of 
«Mkanaafaj|B6tt6 ike obligaldbift^hMi kpp)(r totba AMnagerii 
•Bd iaaaiien o£ pnblie jMhodls, aiiidl be enAitied to aid fra^ the 
aabod maaiem of anch oity or town (not inbHiding nu>nign pcotided 
for the pmchase of school Bites and the owwtion- ai eobool honaea 
and*<henr appart eh a no e e) aoQohiinff to the average number of pupUa 
tanght each half year aa compared with the avMglBiAmibertaiMU; 
in pnUio achoola dming the tame period. '^ 

9. It will be seen by what is thna proposed, that the school sys- 
tem as established in the cities and towns xwnains intact and invio- 
^; ttot no da^s of persons ia exempted from Pfiying school rates ; 
uat no new corporatiofas to Jdvjr school rates on anybody are crea^ 
W ; thai the municipsl oorporaliotos will be relieved' from providing 
adiod accommodation for ail the pnpils (yt Ibb schools ^ch may 
bg a i rt s ltli n l itii l nnder the provisions of the aoeoiBpttiiyIng draft of 
\Mk^ that the t^aeheia einploved in sujBh' schools 'must be ai duly 
qojgifiedaa those i^ the puUSo sohoola ; thatliicire ia no interference 
win toe polity or proosaure of any Yeiiflions persuasios ; iiiat T<d- 
untarjr effort in pvotiding sehool acoommodM^on, and success in 
tsaaUDft chiMzenthe su})|Jctsof eommoB sdhool education by a duly 
mlifiadteaoher, inust]pr«oedeaoIAim fo^any publie aid, which is 
uien given according to work dcme.' ' ' 

Aa'a general zule^ citiaens will act as such ; and it is not to be 
eiq^Beted that those \flu>ar6 cieeted in their dvilcapadty to per- 
form the duties of public trustees, will act the part of religious 
mfaiiflir opMia to seapph ovi ajtd collect vacfraut' 6hudmi for secular 
ffiiifanactioil, much 1^ to provide dothlngfor those ^hht ai>e naked, 
niA perhapa food iji soine in^tHUqei. Bi»t in a relfWoUB coiigtegation 
actiTe meii will be selected, wxtb the pastor, to establish and manage is 
iSbBOol ; active rdigiptts ladies will seek and bring'neglected childri£ to 
ffia sdiQol ; a socftly 6r committee wiH be formed to' provide clothing 
fmr ^MMe >rho need.it ; each i^gious persuasion will emulously an? 
^xiouitly seek to brpvide both rialigiouiaiicl tecular in s tru iil l On for 
9S own poor"; and if 4hy tjther tf^aia poor children tfibuld attend 
a6eli school, so much more elevatMg the influence will be upon the 
cbpdren of the poor, and so ^luch more saving will there be to the 
rff fnTd p aHty on the score of sdiool aocommodaSon. It is also pro- 
noeed ecjuaUy tp recognize the effo^ of any hSBOoiation of benevo- 
lent individuals who nia^ unite to proi^ote these o|)jects. 

Ibus, in Edition to the apMnitus pf the present school system, 
loU be developed those' religious influences and exertions to which 
moral ameliorations, whether in. priBons or in the lanes of poverty 
and crime, are whojly due ; and without which there is no hope for 
ihe criminal, the vagrant, or the pauper. Tinder the operation of 
such influences and exertions, I have no doubt that a considerable 
expense ivill soon be saved to cities and towns in regard to school 
luxation, and a much )arger expense in regard to the arrest, im- 
prisonment and punishment of criminals ; loany youths and families 
win be rescued from crime and wretchedness, and made useful mem- 
bera of society ; and more will be done to improve the morals and 
education of the now neglect and vicious clae^ in cities and 
towns, than by any compulsoiy measures whatever; while the 
<^buiracter of the coinmon schools themselves may be improved. 

I know of but one objection which can be urged against the meaa- 
ore proposed, and that is the bald and fljaceless one against what is 
called ^'sectarian instruction." In re]^, I may ask, what religious 
instruction is there which is not given by some ** sect " or denomi- 
lirtioii^ and tiierefore <<B«Ttarian'^ aoocirding to tM objebtor ? The 
ob^MjUon flietefore is against all rehsious instruction, and can only 
be tetettained by two kinds of indiiiduals, (for ihero can hardly be 
clamea of such monsters,) the one infidel, who objects to sU reli- 
gsons instru^tioa in itself i the other the shrivelifod bigot, who 
objects to all religious instruction sooner than any Aould be given 
by any other par^ than his own. With the sentiments of neither 
of tliBse chara^rs, can there be any sympathy in the mind of an 
4B)li^tened statesman or philanthropist 

The dass of yo^th and families referred to in this memorandum 
new^ MKve been, and nev^ can be ref onned and elevated, except 
tiy assiduous r^igidus iiistruction, and the voluntary sympathenc 
essKiibns o£ Chn^rtian pietjr and benev<4enoe ; and these we cannot 
expect except in connection with' schools in which religious in- 
stmotion and exercises constitute a predominant element in the 
daily life of the mtem. At a benevolent school meetuig the 
Ijgtfi.ol j4flt2^ovember, theBdght Honorable B. IMsraeli well said-- 
'M!he mgat powerful principle which governs man is the religious 
pinripla It is eternal and ^destmotible, for it takes its origin 
mthe human int^ligence, which will never be content till it 
p^oatrates the maai of things, and aseestaina its relations to the 
C re a tor a knowledge which all here present know that, unaided 
and alone, the human intelligence cab never attain." On a similar 
oceaaion, and on the 21at of the same month, the. Eight Honorable 
W. E. Qladatone ob«rved> with equal truth and bMui1y--'< As the 
i^ xiMa from tha growid .in.tke y^getaUe worid, so it is in liie 



structure of human society. With a stagnant lower dass, no com- 
munity ten be weB, no oomtry can be powerfiil or secure." 
Deparkneni of FMie Instmdumfor Upper Odnaddf 
Taronto, March, 1M2. 



DBJJTT OF THS BIIL KCTlRaBP TO IV THX fOABOOXirO 
mifOBAVJDUlC. 

Jin jSet fbr the JFSirVur Promotion of Education in the (HHee and Towne of 
Hipper Canada. 

1. Whereas there are large numbers of children of school age 
not attending any school in the cities and towns of Upper Oana<&, 
notwithstanding the schools in several of the said dties and towns 
are free ; and whereas it is the duty of the Le^slature to employ 
all practicable means to prevent such children from growing up hi 
urnorance and vice, by imparting to them the advantf^;es of a sound 
Christian education ; and Whereas it is desirable to exhaust aU 
the agendes and influences of voluntary exertion and religious 
benevolence before resorting to measures of coerdon in order to 
promote the education of the most needy and neglected, as wdl aa 
of other classes of the population of such dties and towns : ' ' 

2. Be it enacted, <ko., that it shall be lawful for any benevoleat 
association, society, or congregation of any reli^oua persuasion, or 
any two or more sudi congrmtions to unite, m any dty or town, 
to establiah one or more schools in sudi citv or town in Upper 
Canada ; and any premises and houses aoquirea by such association, 
socie^, congregation, or congregations, for the purposes of this 
act, snail be held in the same manner aa are premises and places for 
the ordinaiy purpoaes of such association or society, or aa are pre- 
mises and places for public worship acquired and held by such con- 
gregation or congregations. 

3. Eve^ sudi association, society, congregation, or two or more 
congregatioiks united, estaihiidiing a school or sdiools, shall notify 
the- sMue to the Chief Supennteiident of Education and to tte 
derk of their mtmicipality, on or before the first day of Januair, 
or the first day of July, next after their establishment, and shaS, 
according to thdr usual mode of appointing their association, 
society or churdi of&oers^ appoint, axmuali^, tiiree penons for the 
management of each su(m sehooL 

4. The managers of each school established under the provisions 
of this act shaU, on or before the thirtietii day of June and the 
tiurty-first day of December of each year, transmit to the dnef 
Superintendent of Education for Upper Canada, according to a form 
prepared by him, a correct statement of the number of pupila 
attending such school^ together with their average attendanoe dunng 
the six next preceding months, or during the number of montha 
which mayhap elaps^ since tiie establsmment thereof, and the 
number of months it shafl have been so kept open ; and the Chief 
Superintendent shall thereupon determine the proportion which 
the numagers of such school shall be entitled to receive of the school 
moneys aforesaid, and shall pay over the amount apportioned from 
the Legislative School Grant to the managers of such school, and 
shall notify the Chamberiain or Treasurer of the city or town in 
which such sdiool is situated of the proportion payable to it from 
school moneys provided by local assessment ; whereupon such 
Chamberiain or Treasurer shall, upon receiving sudi notification, 
pay said proportion to the managera of such school or schools 
established under the provisions of this act. 

5. Every such school established under the provisions of this act 
shall be entitled to assirtance towards its support from the common 
school moneys of the dty or town in which it is established, (not 
including school fees or monejni provided for the purchase of public 
school sites, or tiie erection of public school buildings, and their 
appurtenances), according to the average attendance of pupils during 
eadi half-year, as compared with the half-yearly average attendanoe 
of pupils at the common schools of sudi dty or town. 

6. The managers and teachers of every school established under 
the provisions of this Act, shall be subject to all the regulations 
and obligations whidi apply to trustees and teachers of common 
schools in dties and towiw, shall keep a school register, and make 
half-yearly returns and annual reports in tiie form and manner and 
at the times prescribed in regard to common schools ; and shall be 
subject to the same penalties, to be collected in the same way, in 
case of false returns, as are imposed by law upon trustees and 
teachers of common schools, 

7. Any moneys which may be paid out of the Legislative School 
Grant under the provisions of tms Act, shall be expended in the 
payment of the sahries of teachers and for no other purpose, and 
the schools, with their registers, established by the authority of this 
Act shall be subject to such inspection as may be directed from 
time to time by the Department of Public Instruction for Upper 
Canadai 
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a. MEMORANDUM, WITH ACCOMPANYING DRAFT OF 

BILL TO KUTOBB CBBTAIK BIGHTS TO THB PA&TXB8 THBEBIIT 
MENTIOVKD IK BB8PBCT TO 8BPABATB BGHOOUI. 

No new principle is introduced into this Draft of BiU^ nor does 
it contain any provision (except those of the last section) which 
was not embraced in the Common School Acts of 1860 and 1853. 
The framers of the Roman Catholic School Act of 1855 aimed to 
assimilate the Separate School Law of Upper Canada, with the 
Dissentient School Law of Lower Canada, bnt they were ignorant 
of the effect of some of the provisions of their Act arising from 
the municipal system of Upper Canada, in connection with School 
lections, Assessments, &o. 

The provisions of the accompanying Draft of Bill only restore to 
the parties concerned rights of which they were deprived by the 
Roman Catholic Separate School Act of 1855. 

I will now advert to the specific provisions of the accompanying 
Draft of Bill *~..-^ 

1. The supporters of a separate school cannot establish a 
separate school in an incorporated villaffe, nor in a town as such, 
though they may establish a separate school in any school section or 
any village not incorporated, and in any ward of a town. Such 
anomalies and absurdities should, of course be corrected as the first 
dause of the Bill proposes. 

2. Since 1856 the managers of dissentient schools in Lower Canada 
have not been required to make their returns and reports on ocUh ; 
nor is there any reason wh^r the trustees of separate schools in 
Upper Canada should be required to do so, especially as the penal- 
ties are the same for making a false return or report, whether made 
on oath or not, as the ordinary trustees are not required to make 
their reports or returns on oath, and separate school trustees were 
not required to do so before 1855. The second clause of the Bill 
provides to abolish this invidious and needless anomaly. 

3. Two or more common school sections can be united into one ; 
nor is there any just reason why separate school sections should 
not be allowed to do the same as is provided by the third dauae of 
the Bill. 

4. The reqmring each individual supporter of the Separate School 
to go and notify the Clerk of the Municipality annuaUy, imposes a 
ne^ess trouble and burden, after the first such notice ; and when 
the school is once organized, the annual notice of t^ names and 
residences of the supporters of the separate school is quite suffi- 
cient, as the only object of such notice is to give the Municipal 
Council such authentic information as to the parties and proper- 
ties to be exempted from common school taxes, and as the trustees 
are liable to a penalty if they insert any name in their notice with- 
out the authority of the bearer of it. 

5. The fifth section has been prepared with the consent of the 
heads of the parties concerned, upon the prindple that schools 



thus receiving public aid upon definite and periodical returns, should 
be subject to such examination from time to time as may enable 
the Department pa3ring the monev to abcertain whether the oondi« 
tions of its payment have been f uuilled. 

(Signed) E. BTEBSON. 
Department of Public Instruction 
for Upper Canada, 

Toronto, March, 1862. 

DBATT OF BILL BBFSBKBD TO IN THE FOBBOOIKO mOCOBAKBTTK. 

An Act to Tutort certain Righit to iht partie$ therein mentioned 
in reepect to Separate SchooU. 
Whereas it is expedient to restore to the parties therein mention- 
ed certain rights of which they were deprived by the Act 22 Victoria^ 
chapter 05, of the Consolidated Statutes of Upper Canada : Her 
Majes^, .bv and with the advice and consent of the L^giaIatiY9 
Council and Assembly of Canada, enacts as follows : 

1. The words ''any incorporated Village or Town," shall be 
inserted between the words " within " and '' any" in the third line 
of the eighteenth clause of said Act. 

2. So much of the thirty -fourth section of said Act, as requires 
Trustees to make their returns or reports under oath is herel^ 
repealed. 

3. It shall be lawful for the majority of the rate-paying support- 
ers of the Separate School, in eacm school section (in two or more 
School sections,) whether in the same or adjoining municipalities, 
at Public Meetings duly called by the Separate School Trustees of 
each sudi section, to form such sections into a Separate School 
Union Section, of which union of sections the Trustees shall give 
notice within nfteen days to the Clerk or Clerks of the Municipalitj 
or Muuicipalities, and to the Chief Superintendent of Education, 
and each suoh Separate School Union Section thus formed shall be 
deemed one School Section for all Roman Catholic Separate School 
purposes. 

4. The twenty-ninth section of said Act, 22 Victoria chapter 66| 
shaJl be amended as follows : 

After the first notice required to be given to the derk of the 
municipality by the supporters of a separate school section, each 
subsequent annual notice required by law to be given, of the namea 
and residences of the supporters of a separate school in anv rural 
school section, city, town or incorporated village, shall be given in 
writing by the trustees or such separate school ; but subject, in case 
of incorrect rrtums, to the penalties imposed by law on school 
trustees in case of other false returns.*' 

5. The Roman Catholic separate schools (with their registers) 
shall be subject to such inspection as may be directed from tune to 
time by the Department of Public Instruction for Upper Canada. 



3. BILLS RELATING TO ROMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS IN UPPER CANADA.* 



No. L 

An Act to amend ''An Act respecting 

Separate Schools " in Upper Canada, 

in 60 far as the same relates to Roman 

Catholic Separate Schools. 

[Bill No. 2 of the Session of 1862, as 
onginaUy introduced into the Legidature 
by B. W. ScoU, Esq., M.P.P. for the 
Oity of Ottawa.] 

Her Majesty, d^c, enacts as follows : — 

1. Sections eighteen to thirty-six, both 
inclusive, of chapter sixty-five of the Con- 
solidated Statutes for Upper Canada, in- 
titled '' An Act respectinff Separate 
Schools," are hereby repealed, and the 
following shall be substituted in lieu thereof, 
and be deemed to form part of the said 
Act. 

Fioe heads offcanUies may call meeting. 

2. Any number of person!^ not less than 
five, being heads of families, and free- 
holders or householders, resident within 
any school section of any township, village 
or town, or within any ward of any city or 
town, and being Roman Catholics, may 
convene a public meeting of persons desiring 
to establish a Separate School for Roman 
Catholics, in such school section or ward, 
for the election of trustees for the manage- 
ment of the same." 



No. 2. 
An Act to amend ** An Act rejecting 

Separate Schools " in Upper Canada, 

in so far as the same relates to Roman 

Catholic Separate Schools. 

[Reprinted and amended by Select Com- 
mtttee, to which it wcu referred, eonsietyng 
oj (he Son. Attorney Oenercd Ma/cdonaldy 
Hon. M. H. Foley; Messrs. B. W. Scott, J. 
Crawford, H. W. McCann, R Bell., (Bus- 
sell) W. Anderson, Jr,, and Dr. Bown.] 
Her Majesty, &c., enacts as follows : — 

1. Sections eighteen to thirty-six, both 
inclusive, of chjEtpter six^-five of the 
Consolidated Statutes for Upper Canada, 
intituled, '*An Act respecting Separate 
Schools,", are hereby repealed, and the fol- 
lowing shall be substituted in Ueu thereof, 
and be deemed to form a part of the said 
Act. 

Fioe heads of families may call meeting. ^ 

2. Any number of persons, not less than 
five, being heads of families, and freehold- 
ers or householders, resident within any 
school section of any township, [incorpo- 
rated] village or town, or within any ward 
of any city or town, and being Roman 
Catholics, may convene a public meeting of 
persons desiring to &<4tablish a Separate 
School for Roman Catholics, in such school 
section or ward, for the election of trustees 
for the management of the same. 



No. a 
An Act to amend *' An Act respecting 

Separate Schools" in Upper Canada, 

in so far as the same relates to Roman 

Catholic Separate Schools. 

[Beprinted with the amendments amted 
to behoeen the Mover of the BUI and the 
Chief Superintendent of Education for Up-' 
per Canada, emd accepted as a settlement of 
the question by the authorities of the Boman 
Catholic Church.] 
Her Majesty, Ac, enacts as foUows : — 

1. Sections eighteen to thirty -six, both 
inclusive, of chapter sixty-five of the Con- 
solidated Statutes for Upper Canada, intit- 
uled '* An Act respecting Separate Schools," 
are hereby repealed, and the following shall 
be substituted in lieu thereof, and be deem- 
ed to form part of the said Act. 

Fioe heads of families may call meeting, 

2. Any number of persons, not less than 
five, bemg heads of families, and free- 
holders or householders, resident within 
any school section of any township, in- 
corporated village or town, or within any 
ward of any city or town, and being Roman 
Catholics, may convene a public meeting 
of persons desiring to establish a Separate 
School for Roman Catholics, in such school 
section or ward, for the election of troste^a 
for the management of the same. 



• The otaief Ycrbil alterations l&ade In the aectioiis of each amcbded Bill are ituertsd in brackofah 
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EUctian of Thtstees. 
S. A majoriij of the penons preBoni. 
being freeholders or houaeholden, and being 
Roman CatholioB, may, at an^ snob meet- 
ing, elect three persona, resident within 
BQch section or adjoining section to act as 
tnutees for the management of snch Sepa- 
rate School, and any person, being a British 
subject, may be elected as a tmstee 
whether he be a freeholder or honseholder 
or notw 

Wriiim notice to eertafn oj^Scer.— 2ViMf<e<* 
corporate name, 
4. Notice of the holding of snch meeting,- 
and of snch election of trustees, shall he 
given by one of the trustees so elected, 
to the Reeve or head of the municipality, 
or to the chairman of the Boaxd of common 
school trustees, in the township, village, 
town or citv in which snch school is about 
to be established,! designating by their 
names, professions, and residences, the 
persona elected in the manner aforesaid, as 
trastees for the management thereof, and 
evecy such notice shall be delivered to the 
proper officer by one of the trustees so 
elected, and it shall be the duty of the 
officer receiving the same to endorse thereon 
ihe date of the receipt thereof, and from 
ike day of such delive^ the trastees therein 
named shall be a body corporate under the 
name of ** The TruRtees of the Roman 
Catholic Separate School for the Section 
somber , in the Township of , 

or for the Ward of in the city or 

town (as the case may be) or for the village 
at in the County of .^ 



Vfdom of Wardi and fMfimt, how fbmud. 

5. Where such notice has been given of 
the election of trustees in more than one 
ward of any oit^ or town, or in more than 
one school section in any municipality or 
mmiicipalitiee, adjoining or contiguous to 
esch other, the trustees thereof may, if 
they think fit, form a union for the estab- 
hslunent of Separate Schools in such parts 
of the said cities or town or in such section 
of the municipality or municipalities as 
they think fit ; and from the day on which 
the notice announcing such union shall be 
published in any public newspaper, issued 
IB such city, town, village or municipali^, 
or in the city, town, village or municipality 
nearest thereto, the trustees of the several 
wards in such city or town, and the trustees 
of such sections in any municipality or 
municipalities, shall form a body corpo- 
rate under the title of "The Board of 
Trustees of the Roman Catholic United 
Separate Schools, for the city (or town) of 
; " or " The Board of Trustees of 
theRoman Catholic United Separate Schools 
for the united sections numbers (as 

the case may be,) in the township or town- 
ships of , and village or villages 
of ," in the county or counties of 
, (aa the case may be.) 



EUction of THiteee, 
S. A majority of the persons present, 
being freeholders or householders, and be- 
ing Roman Catholics, [and not candidates 
for election as trustees] may, at any such 
meeting, elect three persons resident within 
such section or adjoining section to act as 
trustees for the management of such Sepa- 
rate School, and any person, being a British 
subject, [not less than 21 years of age,] may 
be elected as a trustee, whether he be a 
freeholder or householder, or not. 
Written notice to certain officer, -^Trtuieef? 
corporate name, 

4. Notice fin writing that] such meeting 
has been hela and of such election of trus- 
teei^ shall be given by one of the trustees 
so elected, to the Reeve or head of the 
municipality, or to the chairman of the 
Board of Common School Trustees, in the 
township, village, [incorporated] town or city 
in which such school ia about to be estab* 
lished, designating by their names, profea- 
sions, and residences, the persons elected 
in the manner aforesaid, as trustees for 
the management thereof, and every such 
notice shall be delivered to the proper 
officer by one of the trustees so elected^ 
and it shall be the duty of the officer re- 
ceiving the same to endorse thereon the 
date of the receipt thereof, [and to deliver 
a co^ of the same so endorsed and duly 
certified by him to such trustee,] and from 
the day of the delivery [and receipt of eveiy 
such notice, or in the event of n^lect or 
refusal of such officer to deliver a copy 
so endorsed and certified, then from the 
day of the delivery of such notice,! the 
trustees therein named shall be a body 
corporate, under the name of ''The Trus- 
tees of the Roman Catholic Separate School 
for the section number ^ in the town- 
ship of , or for the ward of ^ 

— — — in the city or town (as the case 
may be) or for the village of——, in 
the connty of ,** 

Uniont of Wards and iectione, how formed. 

5. Where such notice has been given of 
the election of trustees in more thsn one 
wund of any city or town, or in more than 
one school section in any municipality or 
municipalities, adjoining or contiguous to 
each other, the trustees thereof may, if 
they think fit, form a union for the estab- 
lishment of Separate Schools in such parts 
of the said cities or towns, or in such 
sections fcontiguous to each other] of the 
municipality or municipalities as they think 
fit ; and from the day on which the notice 
announcing such union shall be published 
in any pnbtic newspaper, issued in such 
city, town, village or municipality, or in 
the city, town, village or municipah^ near- 
est thereto, the trustees of the several 
wards in such city or town, and the trus- 
tees of such sections in any municipality 
or municipalities shall [respectively] form a 
body corporate, under the title oi ''The 
Board of Trustees of the Roman Catholic 
United Separate Schools for the city or 
town of ;" or "The Board of Trus- 
tees of the Roman Catholic United Sepa- 
rate Schools for the united sections num- 
bers (as the case may be,) in the 

township or townships o f > and 

village or villages of— — w in the 
county or counties of——," (as the 

t may be.) 



Election of Trueteet, 

3. A majority of the persons presentL 
being freeholders or householders, and 
being Roman Catholics, and not candidates 
for election as trustees may, at any snch 
meeting, elect three persons resident within 
such section or adjoming section to act aa 
trustees for the management of such Sepa- 
rate School, and any person, being a British 
subject, not less than 21 years of age, may 
be elected as trustee whether he be a free- 
holder or householder, or not. 

Written notice to certain officer. ^ThuUe^ 
corporate name, 

4. Notice in writLug that such meeting 
has been held and of such election of 
trustees, shall be givan by [the parties pre- 
sent at such meeting] to the Reeve or head 
of the municipality, or to the chairman of 
the Board of Common School Trustees, in 
the township, [incorporated] village, town, 
or dt^ in which such school is about to be 
established, designating by their names, 
professions, and residences, the persons 
elected in tiie manner aforesaid, as trustees 
for the management thereof, and eveiy 
such notice shall be delivered to the proper 
officer by one of the trustees so elected, and 
it shall be the duty of the officer re- 
onving ,tJie same to endorse thereon the 
date of tiie receipt thereof, and to deliver 
a copy of the same so endorsed and duly 
certified by him to such trustee, and from 
the day of the delivery and receipt of eveiy 
such notice, or in the event of the neglect 
or refusal of sudi officer to deliver a copy 
so endorsed and certified, then from ^e 
day of the delivery of such notice, the 
tnutees therein named shall be a body 
corporate, under the name of "The Trustees 
of the Roman Catholic Separate School 

for the Section number , in the town* 

ahip of y or for the Ward of ^ 

^in the city or town (as the case 

may be) or for the village of ^in 

the county of ," 

Union of Wardt, how formed, 

5. [When such Separate Schools are ea • 
tablisned] in more than one ward of any 
city or town, the trustees of such Separate 
School may, if they think fit, form a union 
of such schools, and from the day of the 
notice in any public newspaper published 
in such city or town, announdng such 
union, the trustees of the several wards 
shall together form a body corporate, under 
the ti le of the Board of Trustees of " The 
Roman Catholic United Separate Schoola 

for the city (or town) of in the 

county of ." 

Union of Sectiont how farmed. 

6. [2] It shall bekwful[forthe majorityof 
the rate-paying supporters] of the Separate 
School, in each school section, whether in 
the same or adjoining municipalities, [at 
pubHc meetings duly called by the Separate 
School Trustees of each such section,! to 
form such sections into a Separate Scnool 
Union Section, [of which union of sections 
the trustees shaU give notice within fifteen 
days to the derk or clerks of the munici- 
pality or municipalities, and to the Chief 
Superintendent of Education, and each 
such S^Murate School Union Section thus 
formed, shall be deemed one school section 
for all Roman Catholic Separate School 
purposes, and shall every year thereafter 
be represented by three trastees, to be 
elected as in Common Schod Sections.] 

S^ool Section Corporations formed. 

7. [3] And the said trustees shall form a 
body corporate, under the title of " The 
Boacd of Tnisteeaof the Roman Catholie 
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Powers of Trwtee$ of Separate Schools, 
6. The trqateoB of eaob Sepaiate School 
forming » body corporate under this Act, 
shall have the same power to impose, levy 
and collect school rates or subscriptioiis, 
upon and from persons sending children 
to, or subscribing towards the support of 
such schools, and all other powers in reS" 
pect of Separate Schools, as the trustees 
<^ oonunon schools have and possess under 
the provisions of the Act relating to com- 
mon schools. 



RuU$ a$ui Penalties. 

7« The trustees of such Separate School 
shall perform the same duties and shall be 
sobjeet to the same penalties asitrustees of 
oomuon schools ; and teachers of Sepente 
sokools shall be liable to the same penalties 
as teachers of common schools. 

. EUetioH and term of office of Tnatees. 

8. The trustees o£ such Separate Schools 
shall remain in office until the second 
Wednesday of the month of January next 
following thdr eleotio^, on which day in 
every year a meeting shall be held in each 
sooh section or ward, oommenoing at the 
hour of 'ten of the clock in the forenoon for 
the election of. three trustees for Separate 
Schools theretofore established; but no 
trustees shall be re-elected at any such 
meeting without his consent, unless after 
the expiration of four jrears from the time 
he went out of office : ProTided always 
that whenever in any city, or town divided 
into wards, a'united board now exists, or 
shall be hereafter established, two trustees 
only for each ward shall be elected to re- 
p i y s on jb such ward 9,\ the united board of 
trustees^, at the then next and all suoh sub- 
sequent, election of school trustees, on the 
second Wednesday in January. 



(MtSren from otfier S^iool Sections, 
9. Th^ trustees of iiuoh Bepafate Schools 
Atfi, aUpw chfldren from other school sec- 
iionsy whose parents or ^wful guardians are 
Boman Catliolics, to be received intd aSiy 
Separate School under their management, 



Powers of Trueteee of Separate Sehoois. 

6. The trustees of such Separate Schools 
forming a body corporate under this Act. 
shall hAve the power to impose, levy ana 
collect school rates or subscriptions, upon 
and from persons sending children to, or 
subscribing towards the support of such 
schools, and shall have all the powers In 
respect of Separate Schools, as the trustecti 
of Common ^hools have and possess under 
tiie provisions of the Act relating to Com- 
mon Schools. 

Access to Roll to he free to TVustees (new 
section,) 

7. The derk or other ofjoer of a muni- 
cipality within or adjoining which a Se]paiate 
School is established, having possession of 
the assessor's or collector's roll of the i^ 
munioipslity shall allow mj one of the 
said trustees or their authonsed collector 
to make a copv of such roU in so fsr as 
it relates to the persons supporting the 
Separate School under their charge., 
Dedaratitm of office by Trustee* {A new eecHotk,) 

& The trustees of such Separate School 
shall [takeand subscribe the f (ulowing decla- 
ration before any Justice of the Peace, 
Beeve or Chairman of the Board of Com- 
mon Schools : " I,—, will truly and 
fikithfully, to the best of my judgment and 
ability, discharge the duties of the offlioe 
of sdiool trustee to which I Tiave- been 
elected, and shaU] perform the same duties 
and shall be subject to the mme penaltiM 
as trustees of Common Schools, :"*«-and 
teachers of Separate Schools shall be liable 
to the same penalties as teachera of Com- 
mon Schools. 

. Election and term of office of TVueteee. 

6. The trustees of such Separate Schodls 
shall remain in office untU the Second 
Wednesda^of the month of Jandary next fol- 
lowing their election, on which day in eve&y 
year a meeting shall be held in every, sud^ 
section or ward, commencing at the hour 
of ten of the dock in the forenoon, for the 
election of trustees for Separate Schools 
theretofore established ; but no trustee 
shall be re-elected at any such, meeting 
without his oonsent, nnleiiis after the expi- 
ration of four years from the time he went 
out of. office : provided always, th^t when- 
ever in any oiW, or town divided into 
wards, a united board now exists, or shall 
be hereafter established, there shall be lor 
every ward two trustees. Teach of whom, 
after the first election of trustees, shall 
continue in offloe two years uul until Ins 
successor has been eleoted, and oneof audi 
trustees shall retire on the second Wediie»> 
d^ in January, yearly in rotation.! 
{A new seeUon ) Trwteee hold office same as 
Common School IVtuteee, 

10. After the establishment of am 
Separate School, the trustees thereof shaU 
hold office for the same period, and be elect- 
ed at the same time in each year that ^ 
trustees of common schools are, and sAl 
the i>rovisions of the Common School Act 
r^Iatinff to the mode and tbne of election, 
term of office, and nianner of filling up 
vacandes^ shall be deemed and lidd to tep- 
ply to this Act. 

Children from other School SecHone, 

IL The trustees of sudi Separate Schools 
[ma^] allow children from other school 
sections, whose parents or lawful guardians 
are Roman Catholics, tobe received into any 
Separate Sdiod under their management 



United Separate Sdiools for the united 
Seotidiis Nob. >-(aB thecaaenil^ be,) 

in th e (as the caad may be.) 

Poioers of Truefees of Separate St^hocfls. 

[6^6. Thetnisteesof suc^SejpMu^fe^^c^^ 
f prmmg a body corporate under this Act. 
shall have the power to impose^ levy ana 
opUeot school iates or subsmptions^ iipdn 
and from persons sending childrela t<^ 
or subscribing towards the support of such 
schools, and shall liave all uie powers in 
respect of ^parate Schools, Hhat the tr^EM- 
tees of Common Schools have and posseaa 
uhderthe providons of the Act relhUiag to 
Conimon Schools. 

Access to Roll to be free to TrMeea (new 
sictim.) 

[M 7. The clierk 'or olier officer ol a mtibi- 
dpfl^^ within or Adjoining whidi a ser^^rate 
School & ektabli^ed, having possesfioa of 
the ftssettors or collector's rdS 6f iSie'ttufl 
municipality khall Ulow any oiie of the'Aeiil 
trustees or their atfthoriiiBd collector to 
make i cop^ of such roll in so ffr ifta it 
relates to the persohs »fppprting {(he ^^ 
rate School under their charge. 

Declaration of office 2ry Trustee*, 

[101 8. The trtBteea of such 
School shall take and subsTribe th^ foUjoving 
dedarafcion before any Justice of the Peace, 
Beeve or Chahrman of the Board of Com- 

mojli Sdiools : " I — « i will truly and 

fsithfully, to the belt of my judgmen^ an^ 
abiUtnr, diidiarge the duties of the affioe of 
Bohoida tntttee to vrhinh I have been elected* 
and shall "perform the same duties and shall 
be subject to the same penalties as trusteea 
of Conmion Schools:" — and teachers of 
Separate Schools shall be liable to the same 
(Obligations and] penalties as teachers of 
Coonmon Sdiools. 

Election and term of office of Trutteee, 

[1119. The trustees of such Separate 
Schools shall remain in office until the second 
Wednesday of tfae'monih of JUtnxr nekt 
following their diction, on .winch d^ in 
every year a meeting shall be fadd in every 
such section or ward, commendng at thie 
hour of t6n of the dock in the forenoon 
for the Section of trustees for BcfMunte 
Sdiools theretofore established ; but no 
trustee shall be re-dected at any such 
meeting without liis consent, unless after 
the eiqpiration of four years &om the time 
he went out of office : provided always, that 
whenever in any. dty^ or town divided into 
wards, h united board now existB^ or ahall 
be hereafter established, there shall be for 
every wand ifwo trustees, eaoh of whom, 
after the first deotion of trustees, shall 
continue in office two years and until hia 
sQooessor has been elected, and one of sooh 
trustees diall retire on theseoond Wednes- 
day in January, yearly in rotation. 

IViiffisi hold office same as Common School 
Truetee*. 

[It] 10. After the estabfishm^t of tOj 
S^>arate Sdioolthe trustee thereof diall hold 
omce for the same period and be dMted at 
the same time in each year that the truslbee 
of Common Schools are, and a& the pto- 
vidons of the Common School Act rdatififf 
to tiie mode and tittle of dtetion, term ot 
office and manner of llfiing up vacandes^ 
shall be deemed and hdd to i4;yp1y to this 
Act 

Children from other School SeeHons. 
ri3]lL The trustees of sudi Separate 
SonooJs mavallow child^nen from other school 
sections, whose parents or lawful guardians 
are Boman Catholics, to be recdved into 
aiqr Separate School under their manage- 
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a^<i»iwnMBfcofgiicfapM!iBatoorgnar(iiiOTt; 
ami no onildran attendUig vach school shall 
tie mdiided in the return, hereafter re- 
qinsed to be made to the Chief Superin- 
tandent of Sdnoation, unjaai they are 



CtrtyiogU$ to TeaeK^rs, 
10. A maiprity of the tnuteea of snch 
S^Mrate Senoola in any city, town, town- 
afaip or TtOage, or of the board of tnuteea 
fbrming a union nnder this Aot, shall lUMns 
power to grant certificates of qnalifioatioii 
to teachers of Separate Schools under their 
managenient, and to dispose of all school 
fuxds of erecy description oommg into tiialr 
hands for school purposes. 



I from Oomman School tlaU$. 
IL Every person paying rates, whether 
^proprietor or tenant, who, Inr himself or 
Ms tigent, on or before the first (jbf bf 
liarcn in any year, fives, or wh^o .on or 
before the fint day oi March of tiie pre- 
sent year, has given, to the derk of the 
mro i a i ta to t y, notioe that he is a Ao|n^ 
GathoHc, and a aqpporter of a Separate 
S^hpol situated in the said muijicipality 
oovitiguous thereto, shall be erempte<f from 
tibe payment of all rates imposed lor the 
support of common schools, and of common 
school libraries, or for the purchase of )ahd 
or erection of buildings for common school 
purposes, within the municipality, for the 
fben current year, and every subsequent 
y^r thereafter, while he continues a sup- 
por^r of a Separate School — And isuch 
notice shall not be reouiiM to be renewed 
annually ; and it shall be the duty pf the 
trustees of every Separate School to trans- 
mit to the clerk of the municipality or 
clerks of municipalities (as' the case may 
be) on or before the first day of June in 
each year, a correct list of the names "6t 
all persons supporting the Separate Scbools 
under their management.^' 



Certifleatt of CUrk. 

\% "Bmry clerk of a municipality, upon 
noeiving any such notice, shkll deliver a 
MT^^ficate to the person giving such notice, 
to <he Offset that the same hu heb^ gi'^n, 
iad shewii^ the date of sufah notioe. 

DraudukfU Notice, 

43i Any person who fraudulently gives 
any such nonce, or wilfully mAke* Any Isl^ 
sfetement therein, shidl hot' thei«by s^QUre 
any enempiion hom rates, and shllll'be 
liable to a penalty of forty doUars^ reebtta- 
able . viih ooato, before aiiy Justice of the 
Peace at the suit of the municipality in- 
ter^pyted. 

ExctptiOM 09 to Present Raiet, 



at the zequesfe of such parents or guard- 
ians ; and no children attending sush school 
shall be included in the return, hereafter 
required to be made to the Chief Superin- 
tendent Qf ^ucation, unless they are Bo- 
man Catholics. 

Poweri of TruHut, 
12. A majority of the trustees of such 
Separate Schools in any city,' town, town- 
ship, ot incorporated village, or of the 
Boatd of Trustees forming a union under 
this Act, shall have power to dispose of all 
sohooi fimds of every desodption comiog 
into their hands for ariiool purposes. 



fkrHficaUi to t^aeh€rt, {J aei0 $eaion.) 

13. It sbaill be the duty of the Coun- 
oil of PuUiblostruotion for Upper Canada^ 
fpom time to time, to name such persona 
aa thajr think fit in the respective cities 
mud ooontieB in Upper Canada, to grant 
certificates of qm^moation to teachers of 
Separate Schools, and no one shall be em- 
ployed as a teacher unless he&at ebtaina 
such certificate. 

fycmptionfrom Common School Ratn. 

14. Evacy penon paying rates, whe« 
ihe^ as propiiietor or tenant, who, by himself 
or his agent, on or before the first day of 
March in any vear, gives, or who, on or 
before tlie first fby of Aiaroh of the present 
year, has given to the clerk of the muni- 
^ahty, notice [in writing] that he is a 
Itoman Catholic, and a iui^pdrtdr of a 
Separate School situated in the said muni- 
eipaUty, or in a municipality contiguous 
thev«to, shall be esempted from the pay- 
ment of all rates imposed for the support 
of Common Sdiools, and Common School 
Libraries, or for the purchase of land or 
erection of buildings for Common School 
purposes, within tb9 municipality, for the 
then current year, add every ffubeaquent 
year thereafter, while he continues a siqn 
porter of a Ssoarate SohooL And such 
ikotioe shall not be required annually ; a^d 
it shall be the duty of the tmatees of evecy 
Separate School to transmit to the derk of 
the muBcipality or olarlDi of municipalitiea 

Sas the osae may be) on or before the first 
lay of June in each year, a ooneot liat 
of the names of all persons aiippo(rti&g the 
Separate Schools under their management, 
[and eifery rate-pi^r whose name dbaU not 
appear on such list, shall be rated for Uie 
sfipport of Common Schools.] 



Cert^kaU of CUrk. 

15. Every dei^ of a municipality, 
upon receiving any such notice^ ahall.aaliver 
a certificate to the person giving such 
notice, to the effect that the same haa 
been giyfin, and shewing the date of such 



FrauduUot notice, 

IS. Any person who fraudulently givea 
any sudi notioe, or wilfully makes any 
faise statemeikt thenm, idbtsll not thereby 
secure any ezemptifiin from rates, and shall 
be liable to a penalty of forty dollars, re- 
coverable with costs, before any Justice 
of the Peace atthe suit of the municipUity 
interested. 

Exce:f^ian» at to jarumt raUi, 

17. .Nothing in t|ie last tl^ee pjra- 



ment, at the request of such parents or 
guardians ; and no diildren attending such 
school shall be included in the return, 
hereafter required to be made to the Chief 
Superintendent of Education, unless they 
are Roman Catholics. 

Certificatu to Teachers. 
ISection 10 of the original BiU restored,) 
[14] 12. A majority of the trustees of 
such Separate Schools in any city, town, 
township, or incorporated village, or of 
the boanl of trustees forming aunion under 
this Act, shall have power to [grant cer- 
tificates of qualification to teachers of 
Separate Schools under their management, 
and to] dispose of all school funds of every 
description conung into their hands for 
school purposes. 



BxtrnpOonfrom Common School Ratoe, 
[15] 13. Every person paying rates, whe- 
ther as proprietor or tenant, who, by him« 
self or lus agent, on or before the first day 
of If arch in any year, gives, or who, on or 
before the first day of Slaroh of the present 
year, has given to the clerk of the mu- 
nicipality, notice in writing that he is a 
Roman Catholic, and a supporter of a 
Se]parate School situated in the said ma- 
nic^ality, or in a munidpality conriguous 
thereto, sh^ be exempted from the pay- 
ment of all rates imposed for the support of 
Common Schools, and of Common School 
Libraries, or for tiie purchase of land or 
erection of buildings for Common School 
purposes, within ([the dty, town, incorpora- 
ted viUage, or section in which he resides] for 
the then current year, and every subsequent 
year thereafter, while he continues a sup- 
porter of a Separate School — ^And sudi 
notice shall not be required [to be renewed] 
annually ; and it shall be tne duty of the 
trustees of every Separate School to trans- 
mit to the clerk of the municipality or 
derks of the municipalities (as the case 
may be) on or before the first day of Jime 
in each year, a correct list of the names 
fand residences] of all persons supporting 
the Separate Schools under their manage- 
ment, and every rate-payer whose name 
shall not appear on such list, shall be rated 
for the support of Common Schools. 

Certificate of CUrk, . 

[16] 14. Every derk of a munidpality, 
upon receiving any sudi notice, shall deliver 
a certificate to the person giving sadi notice, 
to the effect that the same has been given, 
and shewing the date of sudi notice. 

FrmtdaUnJt Notice. 

[17] 15. Any person who fraudulently 
mvesany such notice, or wilfully makes any 
§i]se statement therein, shall not thereby 
secure any exemption from rate^ and shall 
be liable to a penalty of forty dollars, re- 
coverable with costs, before any Justioe of 
of the Peate at the suit of tiie mnaioipality 
ifttBMtad. 

Exceptione at to present raU$. 

[18] ld.Nothing in the last tivee pre- 
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sections contained shall exempt any per- 
son from paying any rate for the support 
of common schools or common school uora- 
ries, or for the erection of a school house 
or school houses, imposed before the estab- 
lishment of sudi S^Murate SchooL 



8eparat€ 8chooi$ entiiUd to a Aart of tA« 5fpar- 
a<< School Chrant. 

15. Every such Separate School shall be 
entitled to a share m the fund annually 
granted by the Legislature of this Pro- 
vince for the support of common schools, 
and shall be entitled also to a share in all 
other public grants and allotments for 
common school purposes made l^ the 
municipal authorities, according to the 
average number of pupils attending school 
during the twelve next preceding months, 
or during the number of months which may 
have elapsed from the estabHiriiment of a 
new Separate School, as compared with the 
whole average number of pupils attending 
school in the same city, town, village or 
township. 

IU$irieHon — Stparate SehooU not to thare in 
local atftsgrnent. 

16. But no such Separate School shall 
be entitled to a share m any such fund, 
unless the average number of pupils so 
attending the same be fifteen or more 
(periods of epidemic or contagious disease 
excepted.) 



Nothing herein contained shall entitle 
any such Separate School within any ciiy, 
town, village, or township, to any part or 
portion of school moneys arising or accruing 
from local assessment for common school 
purposes within the city, town, village, or 
township, or the county or union of 
counties within which the city, town, village 
or township is situate. 

Balfyfearly Hetunu to Superintendent. 
17. The trustees of each Separate School 
shall, on or before the thirtieth day of 
June, and the thirty-first day of December 
of each year, transmit to the Chief Super- 
intendent of Education for Upper Canada, 



ceding sections contained, shall exempt any 
person from paying any rate for the support 
of Common Schools or Common School 
libraries, or for the erection of a school 
house or school houses, imposed before the 
establishment of such Separate School. 

WUhdrawd ofR. C Separate School tupportere, 
(ji new Section.) 

18. Any Roman Catholic who may 
desire to withdraw his support from a Sepa- 
rate School, shall give notice in writing to 
the trustees of such school, [and also to the 
head of the municipality m which he re- 
sides,] before the second Wednesday in 
January in any year, otherwise he shall be 
deemed a supporter of such school : pro- 
vided alwavB, that any person who sbaU 
have withmrawn his support from any 
Roman Catholic Separate School shall not 
be exempted from paying any rate for 
the support of Separate Schools or Sepa- 
rate School libraries, or for the erection 
of a Separate School House, imposed before 
the time of his withdrawing such support 
from the Separate SchooL 

TVtttf M mutt reeide within three mike, 
(jSnew Section.) 

19. No person shall be elected as a 
trustee of any Separate School unless he re- 
sides within three miles of the site or pro- 
posed site of the school house ; nor snail 
any person be deemed a supporter of any 
Separate School unless he resides within 
three miles of the site or proposed site of 
the school house. 

Separate Stkoole entitled to a ehare in Separate 
Stkool Orant. 

20. Every such Separate School shall 
be entitled to a share in the fund annually 
ffranted by the LmsUture of this Province 
for the support of Common Schools, and 
shall be entitled also to a share in all other 
public grants, [investments] and allotments 
for Common School purposes now made or 
hereafter to be made by the Province or 
the municipal authorities, according to the 
average number of pupils attending such 
school during the twelve next preceding 
months, or during the number of months 
which may have lapsed from the establiiii- 
mentof a new Separate School, as com- 
pared with the whole average number of 
pupils attending school in the same dty, 
town, village or township. 

Butriclion ae to right to share in Orant. 

21. But no such Separate School shall 
be entitled to a share in any such fund, 
unless the average number of pupils so 
attending the same be fifteen or more, 
(periods of epidemic or contagious diseases 
excepted.) 

Separate Sdioole thaU not ehare in local School 



ceding sections contained, shall exempt any 
person from paying any rate for the sup- 
port of Common Schools or Common School 
libraries, or for the erection of a sdiool 
house or school houses, imposed before tha 
establishment of such Separate SchooL 

Withdrawal o/R. C. Separate School tupporiere. 

[19] 17. Any Roman Catholic who may 
desire to withdraw his support from a Sepa- 
rate School, shall give notice in writing to 
the trustees of such school, before the se^wnd 
Wednesday in January in any year, other- 
wise he shall be deemed a supporter of 
such school : provided always, that any 
person who shall have withdrawn his sup- 
port from any Roman Catholic Separate 
School shall not be exempted from paying 
any rate for the support of Separate Schools 
or Separate School Libraries, or for the 
erection of a Separate School House, im- 
posed before the time of his withdrawing 
such support from the S^Nurate SchooL 



Trwtee mud reside within three rnUee, 
[20] 18. No person shall be elected as a 
trustee of any Separate School unlesa he 
resides within three miles of the site of 
the school house ; nor shall any person be 
deemed a supporter of any Separate Sdiool 
unless he resides within three miles of the 
site of the school house. 



Separate Schools entitled to a Aare in Separate 
School Orant^ 

[21] 19. Every such Separate Schoolshall 
be entitled to a share in the fund annually 

rited by the Legislature of this Province 
the support of Common Schools, and 
shall be entitled also to a share in all other 
public grants, investments and allotments 
for Common School purposes now made or 
hereafter to be made by the Province or 
the municipal authorities, according to the 
average number of pupils attending such 
school during the twelve next preceding 
months, or durins the number of months 
which may have ehpsed from the establish- 
ment of a new Separate School, aa com* 
pared with the whole average number of 
pupils attending school in we same dty, 
town, village, or township. 



[22] 2. NothinghereincontainedshaU en- 
title anysuchseparate school within any pty, 
town, [incorporated] vUlage or township, 
to anypiourtorportion of school moneys arising 
or accruing from local assessment for Com- 
. mon School purposes within the dty, town, 
I village or townatdp, or the county or union 
I of counties within which the city, town, 
j village or township is situate. 

• Half yearly returns to Superintendent. 

[231 22. The trustees of each Separate 
Schoolshall, on or before the thirtieth day of 
June, and the thirty-first day of December of 
eadiyear, transmit to the Chief Superintend- 
ent of Educationfor UpperCanada, aoorreot 



iOmitted.ymm3{ 



Separate Spools shall not share tn local School 
assessment. 
[22] 20. Nothing herein contained shall 
entitle any such Separate School within 
any city, town, incorporated village or town- 
ship, to any pui or portion of school moneys 
arising or accruing from local assessment 
for Common School purposes within the 
dty, town, village or township, or the 
county or union of counties witiiin whidi 
the dty, town, village or township is 
dtuate. 

Half yearly returns to SuperimtendenL 
[23121. The trustees of each Separate 
School shall, on or before the thirtieth day of 
June, and the thirty-first day of Deconber 
of each year, transmit to the Chief Super- 
intendent of Education for Upper Oaaa2a» 
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s carreot letnm of the names of the chil- 
dren attending rach school, together with 
the average attendance daring the six 
next preceding months, or during the num- 
ber oi months which have elapsed since the 
establishment thereof, and the number of 
mmiths it has been so kept open ; and the 
Chief Superintendent shall, thereupon, de- 
termine tne proportion which the trustees 
of such Separate School are entitled to 
reoeive out of the Legislative grant, and 
shall pay over the amount|therBof to such 



When electiom become void, 

18L The election of trustees for any such 
Beparate School, shall become void unless 
a Separate School be established under 
their management within two months from 
the election of such trusteesL 

S^paraUite not to Vote at Common School 
Meeting, 

19. No person subscribing toward the 
support of a Separate School established 
aa nerein provided, either for Roman 
Catholics, Irotestanta, or colored people, 
or sending children tiieteto, shall be al- 
lowed to vote at the election of any trustee 
for a common school in the city, town, 
viUaga or township in which such Separate 
School is situate. 



return of the names of the children attend- 
ing such School, together with the average 
attendance during the six next preceding 
months, or during the number of months 
which have elaps^ since the establishment 
thereof, and the number of months it has 
been so kept open ; and the Chief Super- 
intendent shall, thereupon, determine the 
proportion which the trustees of such Sepa- 
rate School are entitled to receive out of 
the Legislative grant, and shall pay over 
the amount thereof to such trustees ; [pro- 
vided always, that the aggregate amount 
of the Legislative srant to Separate Schools 
in any one jeax shall not be greater than 
the aggregate amount contributed by rates, 
fees or ^erwise, by the supporters of 
Separate Schools in the said year.] 

Who AaU he Sdiool VUUort (a new eectton,) 

[24] 23. AllJudgeSyMembersoftheLeds- 
lature^ the heads of the municipal bodies 
in their respective localities, the Chief Su* 
perintendent and Local Superintendent of 
Common Schools, and Clergymen of the 
Roman Catholic Church, shall be visitors 
of Separate Schools. 

When School election becomes void. 
[25] 24. The election of trustees for any 
such Separate School shall become void un- 
less a Separate School be established under 
their management within two months from 
the election of such trustees. 

Separate School supporters not to vote at Comr 
man Sdvool meting, 

[26] 25. No person subscribing towards the 
support of a Separate School established as 
herein provided, either for Roman Catho- 
lics, Ftotestants, or coloured people, or 
sending children thereto, shall be allowed 
to vote at the election of any trustee for 
a Common School in the city, town, village 
or township in which such Separate Sch<K»l 
ia situate. 



a correct return of the names of the children 
attending such school, together with the 
averaffe attendance during the six next 
preceding months, or during the number 
of months which have elaprnd since the 
establishment thereof, and the number of 
months it has been so kept open ; and the 
Chief Superintendent shiJl, tnereupon, de- 
termine the proportion wluch the trustees 
of such Separate School are entitled to 
receive out of the Legislative grant, and 
shall pay over the amount thereof to such 
trustees ; provided always, | that the aggre- 
gate amount of the Legislative grant to 
Separate Schools in any one year shall not 
be greater thxui the aggregate amount con- 
tributed by rates, fees or otherwise, by the 
supporters of Separate Schods in the said 
year. 

Who shall be School Visitors. 
[241 22. All Judges, Members of the 
Legislature, the heads of the municipal 
bodies in their respective localities, the 
Chief Superintendent and Local Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, and Clergy- 
men of the Roman Catholic Church, shall 
be Visitors of Separate Schools. 

When School election becomes void. 
[25] 23. The election of trustees for any 
such Separate School shall become void un- 
less a Separate School be established under 
their management within two months from 
the election of such trustees. 

Separate School supporters not to vote at Com" 
mon School meeting, 

[26] 24. No person snbscribingtowards the 
support of a Separate School established as 
herein provided, or sending children there- 
to, shall be allowed to vote at the election 
of any trustee for a Common School in the 
city, town, village or township in which 
such Separate School is situate. 



R. C. Clergymen ex^ffieio TrUHees, 

20. Roman Catholic clergymen, who are 
either incumbents, or have pastond charge 
fai missions, parishes, or other pastond 
divisions, shaU be, respectively, members 
€3>offieio of the Board of trustees of Roman 
CaUiolic Separate Schools, established with- 
in such misBJoms, parishes or other pastoral 
divisions. 

Common School Holidays and VaeatUms not be 
observed, 

21. The holidays and vacations prescribed 
by the Council of Public Instruction, for 
the obaervanoe of common schools, shall 
not be bindinff upon Roman Catholic Sepa- 
rate Schools ; but the trustees of every such 
school, may prescribe the observance of 
such other holidays and vacations as they 
may see fit ; provided always, that the 
number of school-days in any Roman 
Catholic Separate school, shall not exceed 
one hundred and twenty-nine days in the 
first half of every year, nor one hundred 
and sixteen days in the second half of the 

Rvles of Management, 

22: Li all Roman Catholic Separate 
Schools, no rules shall be enforced for the 
government or management of such schools, 
and no books shall be introduced or pro- 
faibtted without the approbation of the trua- 
teee of such Roman Catholic Separate 
fiflih mri i. 



(OmOted.) 



{Omitted.) 



Common School holidays and vacations not to be 
observed, 
[27] 26. The holidays and vacations pe- 
scribed by the Council of Public Instruction, 
for the observance of Common Schools, shall 
not be binding upon Roman Catholic Sepa- 
rate Schools; but the trustees of every 
such school may prescribe the observance 
of such other holioiays and vacations as they 
may see fit; provided always, that the 
numberof school-davs in any Roman Catho- 
lic Separate School shall not exceed one 
hundred and twenty* nine days in the first 
half of every year, nor one hundred and 
sixteen days in the second half of the year. 

Common School Regulations not to be observed, 
[28] 27. In all the Roman CathoUo Sepa- 
rate Schools, no rules shall be enforced for 
the government or management of such 
schools, and no books shall be introduced or 
prohilnted without the approbation of the 
trustees of such Roman C&tholio Separate 
SohooUk 



iOmated,) 



{Omitted,) 
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JHu%vwmiMtB fteAfwti lkrwt$€et and Stupttin^ 
tendent ; kew uUkd, 

^. fa tlie meat of any disBgreement 
belwMn troBtees M Bomem Oadfaolk Sepa- 
rate Schools, and Looal Sujwrintende&tB 
of cc/toman tdhools, or otiier mairieipal 
anthorilaeB, the ease ki ^fepute riiall be 
referred to the equitable arbitrament of 
the Chief SixperintendeiDEt of JS4u^tion in 
Upper Canada ; subjeet neverthAlesa to 
appeal to the Council of lE^iblic Inatruo- 
tioQ, whose award shall be final in all r — 



Dimgreemmh Imtwem TruOnt and SMf^trm- 
ttndent; how settled. 
[291 ^. In tiie event of any disagree- 
ment between Irustees of Boman Catholic 
Separate Schools, and Local Supec^rtend- 
ents of ComoMMi Schorrs, or other municipal 
authorities, the case in dispute shall fae 
referred to the equitable arbitrament of 
theChiof Superiatondent of Sdncafci^ in 
Upper Canada ; subject neverthelesp to 
appeal to the CouncU of Public Instruc- 
tion, whose award shall be final in all cases. 

Wkm thii Jki skaU come into farce. 
{J neiw tictum^ 

(81] 29. This Act abaJl come ioto iofm^ 
and take efiisct, from and aftar tiie thiiity- 
first day of December next. 



bi^ectioiTand government of Separate Sduni*. 
(jt new section.) 
[27125. The Roman Catholic Separate 
SchoolB (with their registeiB) shaJl be subject 
to such inspection as maj oe directed Ibrom 
time to time by the Chief Superintendent 
of Education, and shall be subject also to 
such regulations as ijoay be imposed from 
time to time by the Council of Public In- 
struction for Upper Canada. 

DieagreemenU between Tnuteee and Svpetit^ 
tendent ; how settled. 
[28] 26. In the event of any disagreement 
between trustees of Boman Catholic Sepa- 
rate Schools, and Local Superintendents 
of Common Schools, or other municipal 
authorities, the case in dispute shall be 
referred to the equitable arbitrament of the 
Chief Superintendent of Education in Upper 
Canada; subject nevertheless to appeal to 
[the Governor in Council,] whose award 
shall be final in all < 



When this Jet shall come ^to force. 
[29] 27. This Act shall come in force, and 
take effect, from and after the thirty-first 
day of December next. [But all contracts 
and engagements made, and rates imposed, 
and a& corporations formed under the 
Separate School Law, hereby repeal^ 
shall remain in force as if made undar -like 
aathority of this Act ] 



Ka 4.—AMENDMENTS TO BE PBOPOSED »Y THE HON, 

MR. HILLTAED OAMEBON, TO 1C&. SCOTT'S BILL (NO. 2) Vg BBLA- 
nOK TO SBMBATB SOfiOOI^ IN GtVmSL CANADA. 

Jl. Add to clause 12 the word '' only." 

2. Siarike out chuue 18, and insert iastead theveof : '<It shall be 
the duty of the Council -of PnUic Inatnietion for Upper Canada, 
from time to time to xMune euoh personsas they «i^ think fit, in 
the respective cities and counties in Upper Canada, 'to grant certi- 
ficates of qualification to Teachers of Separate Sciiools ; and no one 
shall be employed as a Teacher of a Separate School uaiass and 
until he has obtained such certificate." 

3. Strike out, in clause 14, the word "contiguous," and insert 
"adjoining;" and also after the word "thereto," in sixth line of 
the said dause, insert " and is resident within three miles of the 
school house of the Separate School of which he is a supporter." 

4. Strike out, in clause 18, " for the support of Separate Schools, 
or Separate School Libraries, or." 

5. Insert in clause 19, " of the school house." 

6. Strike out, in clause 20, from the word " authorities," and 
insert : " Provided alivays, that the amount of the Legislative grant 
to any Separate School, in any one year, shall not exceed the aggre- 
gate amount contributed by rates, fees, or otherwise, by the sup- 
porters of such Separate School in the said year.'' 

7. Strike out, in clause 26, the word "exceed," and insert "be 
less than." 

8. Add the following clauses to the Bill : — 

"This Act shall be extended to the Separate Schoolaof anyde^ 
nomination of Protestants, who shall desire within cities, and towns 
to have Separate Sohocds, and shall have erected, or sbajl erect^ 
school houses within such cities and towns, at the expense of any 
such denomination ; which school houses shall be accepted by the 
Chief Superintendent of Education^ for Upper Canada as. sufficient 
for school purposes for such denomination." 

" With regard to Separate Schools of any Psoitcstant .danomisa- 
tion, the several clauses and provisions in this ActshBU.be. read and 
construed as to such Protestant Schools, as if therjword fiProtMlaiit! 
were used in such clause and provision of the Act, wherever the 
words ^ Boman Catholic' occur." 



1. COMPULSOBY EDUCATION OF CHJU^BEN. 
I hold that the state has a right to comx)el parQ<ita,tQ'take,a4T'an- 
tage of the means of educating their children, .^fsit-cf^^pmaifdi 
them for crime, it should have the power of preventing them ^m 
committing it, by giving them the habits and the education that 
are the sunst safeguards. — Hon; JonahlQumey. 



2. THE JMASSACHUSETTS COMMON SCHOOL ACT. 

The following is the bill just passed in Massaohusetts in reference 
to the reading of the Bible in Common Schools ; 

A Bill concerning Beli|^ous Services in Public Schools. 

Be it enjEUited, Ac. : — 

Sect. 1. The school committee shall require the daily wding of 
some portion of the Bible without written noto or oral comment, in 
the public schools, but they shall requ^ no scholar to iDsad feom 
any particular veiMion, whose parent or guardian shall dedare that 
he has conscientious scruples against allowing him io read therefrom, 
nor shall they ever direct any school books eakmlated to iavoivr €he 
tenets of any particular sect of Christians, to be purohMwd or used 
in any of the public schools. 

3. TBUANCY IN TJHB BOSTON SCaOOLS. 
Truancy has long been o^e.of the:mo0t awdous imp^dimantawMi 
which educators have had to contend. •Muohrhaa be^ said 9x^ 
written on the subject, but no^j«0C(«sf«l pkoi for praTenti|ig it.has 
ever been devised. The City of .B^oston, alwayii in .&e l^ad ^ 
educational reforms, hasjKMiently tatoi the .matter in Jiaad with^ 
determination to trace thje .ml.to iits ,tme sanAQe, and. th^ .adopt 
efiectual means for its removal. She has beiuxied the Uomiin^hia 
den, and is beginning to handle the juvenile offenders without 
gloves. fi[eretolere schocd offiosm and taachan have oontented 
themselves with throwing a few tufts of grass ; but finding that thia 
"only made the ; young, ^auce-boxjaugh," the .pe^)|i)ie of 3o«k>n 
have ceaelved to try what virtue there is ih.more CQgent . ajMiilianoea. 
lanMUEfyall of the attempts heretofore niadetocon^ ^is evil, 
tha agtfsrl anholar, througli inuirepr:e8enta^Qas,a^d the falaeeym^ia- 
I thiea o£ parents, has triuDjiphed. 

(T^iaiicy whan properly considered is a very grave oflS^nce, f^idis 
piodaotive «f. more harm than is generally aiipposed. [t works, a 
senmis injuzy- to all parties— the parent, the d£lcU the tax-payer, 
apd the.puhiia .Yet, strange as it may seem, if ooerpive mea- 
sures Jwcoma necessary for its ^uppreipon, the parent will .paU^ate 
it,. and resist the ^proper authootieB m any effort to correct it. A 
caaariicsntly/ ooeqind in our own State, in which .the teacher, af^er 
xeBMinstrating'W]t]Lboth,jQoho]|u:antd parent, and cpunscjlling wa^ 
the school director, applied the rod ; upon which the parent sued 
her, and, stranger ^stili, the woodenheaded justice ruled against lier, 
.and fitted ,h^. 0»e \dcXLa/r^ on the ground ttet he found no dause in 
thc) s^ool.law aathorisinga teacher to, wl^ a j;^il ! 

•The ^ta^ .provides sdioolsfor the.chddi^,; xn prder that ^t^hciy 
rany heooane intelligent and useful citizens. Hence axises ,ttie 
.qufwtion77-if' the ^ate has the right to tax the people f^r the edu- 
4^ion;of the (9hild«tBn, have i^ot the pepple t)ie ^ght to , demand 
that the childei^a^fail the^o^vea of thci4(G)eap8 ,ot4nBtruction p(ro- 
vided for them ? As a nation we boast much of our intelHgsaLce^ 
but on this point we are rather below the Btandard. While^otbar 
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aations to whioh we BooMtimeB mly ihe term (2ewo^, haye deci- 
ded this qneition in the affirm&tiye— have aflsnmed and exerdsed 
tlie ng^t to eatabliBh sdiooLi at the public expense and to compel 
the children to attend them, we CBtabliah the schoola, and then 
pennit a few rude aehola/ra and aenntive farenU to manage them, 
greasy to the detriment of those who desire to have their children 
psoperly instmcted. In this way the vitality of the schocd is de- 
stn^red, and a large portion of the public money is annuaQy squan- 
dflred. This engenders prejudice against the whole system, and 
fomiffhes a pretext for the opposition of its covert enemies. It is 
gnti^ring however to know that tiie present is an age of progress, 
and the energetic measures of the people of the Bay-atate for 
seoaiing tiie prompt and regular attendance of pupus, furnish 
abundant evidence that the public mind is advancing in this impor- 
tant branch of school government. While we conoeae that the time 
and services of the child rightfully belong to the parent, we believe 
that parents diould not be permitted to appropriate for secular pur- 
poses the pret^otts moments allotted for the education of their 
children, especially when the means of instruction have been provi- 
ded by the State ; nor should they be allowed to encourage truancy 
fay DoodloflB indulgence. 

The City of Boston has an admirable aystem of juvenile govem- 
nemt, the best perhaps in the United States. The principle upon 
whioh it is founded iik that tiie city authorities are responsible for 
the government of we child while he Ib in the streets and public 
thoroaghfarea. If, for instance, boys engage in any riotous or im- 
proper conduct in the streets or public grounds, they are promptly 
arrested bv the police and tsken to a place of confinement, provided 
espnosly for the purpose, where they remain until they are released 
upon tlie application of the parent or gardian. If th^ have no 
parent or guardian, they are turned over to the proper authorities 
and a home is provided for them. The prison (for such it reaUy is, 
though not in the general acceptation of the term) is under the 
charge of the necessary wardens and matrons, and is elegantly fitted 
jxp and supplied with every convenience for the cOmfort of the chil- 
uen. So soon as the name and residence of the parent or guardian 
are known, he is notified of the arrest, and must appear in person, 
pay the necessary charges, and receive the child. If the parent 
really wishes to govern nis child, this prompt co-operation of the 
Qty authorities enables him effectually to accomplish his purpose. 
If, on the otiier hand, he is indifferent about his government, then 
it is highly proper that the city should govern for hinu 

iPhe following extract from the report of Hon. John D. Philbrick, 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston, devoted exclusively 
to the subject of truancy or compulsory education, presents many 
interesting facts. It shows that much of the blame hitherto charg(9d 
to the account of the pupil, really lies at the door of the parent. 
We nh i ^^ quote copiously from this report, for the subject is one 
which demands the immediate and serious consideration of those 
who have charge of our public schools. In order that the reader 
may get a clear view of line subject, we propose to give the intro- 
duction in the present, and the conclusion in some future number. 
In introducing the subject the writer remarks : 

" The object of this document is to furnish to the school oflScers, 
teachers, truant officers, and to the inhabitants of the crty generally 
some account of the history and administration of the public acts, 
municipal ordinances, and sdiool regulations, concerning truants 
and absentees from school . r^ ^ 

It is not proposed to discuss at large the snbject of attendance 
and non-attendance of children at school, in its various bearings, but 
to exhibit a view of what has been done, and the present mode of 
prooeeding. in respect to compulsory education. The science of 
education is eminently experimental, its recognised principles and 
wiii-rimM having be^i deduced from the accumulated experience and 
observation of all ages. For its advancement, therefore, i tishigh- 
ly important to study the lustory of its progress, and to preserve 
faithiul records of the experiments and enorts made for ibi promo- 
tion. 

As the subject of compulsory education is one of much interest in 
its relations to the public welfsre and to private rights, anfd since it 
is still but partially developed and perfected as an element ofpuWic 
instruction, it seems highly desirable that Information vsikpeetmg its 
progress from its beginning to this time, should be genersllv dif * 
fused to serve as a landmark and as an iliteUigent basis for future 
efforts. 

Hie two essential elements of a s^iitdin 6f universal popular edu* 
cation are • . 

L Public provision for the support 6f sdhoolsfor thtf education of 
all youth* 

2L The instiudJon of all ddldrto in such scbools, or by other 



To'seoere noivetsal edaoation, it is not enoush to provide schools 
a^tnbticeipQBse ; cu». must be taken that all chilcten are taught 
m these schools, or elsewhere. It is a remarkable falst that both of 



these fundaments! principles ci our American system of free schools, 
were adopted and embodied in legislative enactments, bjr the first 
settiers on the shores of Kew En^and. They held that it was GxB 
undoubted right and the bounden duty of government, to provide 
for the instruction of all youth ; and, accordingly, by a law of the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay, jMssed as early as i64y, it wsa pro- 
vided that an elementary school should be maintained in every 
neighbourhood where there were children enough to constitute a 
school By this memorable law, the support of schools was made 
compulsory and education free. 

This wss the first general school law of the Colony, and indeed 
the first enacted on this continent ; but already '* divers free 
schools were erected, as at Koxbury and at Boston,''' by the vdlun<^ 
tary action of towns, confirmed by the General Court Thus earl^ 
was the vital principle of our system of free schools reoognixed moSL 
established by our ancestors. 

Still earlier by five vears, in 1642, provision had been made bp a 
public act for the exclusion of ''barbarism" from every family, by 
enjoining upnon the municipal authorities the du^ of seeing that 
every cJiUd within their respective jurisdictions, should be educated 
and bred up in some honest, lawful calling, by his parent or guar- 
dian. Our existing laws concerning truancy, acd the attendance dt 
children at school, so obviously pomt back to this act with its terse 
preamble, as their originsl model and patterUi that it seems fittiqg 
to introduce the main points of it here. 

'' Forasmuch as the good education of children is of singular be> 
"hoof and benefit to any Commonweslth ; and whereas many parents 
and masters are too indulgent and n^i^ent of their duty in this 
kind : 

'' It is therefore ordered by this Court and the authori^ thereof 
That the Selectmen of every town, in the several precincts and quar^ 
ters where they dwell, shall have a vigilant eye over their breuiren 
and neighbours, to see, first, that none of them shall suffer so much 
barbarism in any of their families, as not to endeavour to teach, by 
themselves or ouers, their children and apprentices so mudi learn- 
ing as may enable them perfectiy to read the English toiurue, and 
knowledge of the capital laws, i^pon penslty of twenty shmings for 
each neglect therein. . . And further, that idl parents and 
masters do breed and bring up their children and imprentioes in 
some honest, lawful calling, labor, or employment, either in hus- 
bandry, or some other trade, profitable for themselves and the 
Commonwealth. If they will not nor cannot train them up in 
leamin^f to fit for higher employments, and if ax\y of the Selectmen, 
after acunonition by them given to such masters of families, shall 
find them still negH^nt of their duty in the puticiilars aforemen- 
tioned^ whereby children and servants become rude, and unruly^ 
the said Selectmen, with the help of the two magistrates, shall titke 
such children or apprentices from them, and pla^ them with some 
masters for years, boys till they become to twenty *one, and girls 
eighteen, years of age, complete, which will more strictiy look unto 
and force them to submit unto government, according to the rules 
of this order, if by fair means and former instructions they will not 
be drawn unto it." 

These early Colonial Statutes of 1642 and 1647, taken tc^^er, 
constitute a complete system of universal education, not only se- 
curing the means of instruction for all^ by compelling the unwilling 
towns to set up schools, but by reqtunng all chfldren, willing or on* 
willing, to be taught. 

They embody the highest principles of political economy and of 
social well-being, — ^the prevention of ignorance and idleness, and 
the vice and crime which too often follow in their tndn. The in- 
fant State, with a population of only twenty thousand souls, fur- 
nishing an example for all States, during all time, admitted 

** An obligAtlon on ber luurt, to <«aM 
frhem who are bom to serve ber and Obey t 
' Bhidimt heneir by statnttf to leeare, 
For «U tbe children whom ber aoil maintaint 
The rudiments oflettere." 

In the modem revival of education, the first effete put forth ^ 
the friends of the cause, were directed mainly to the improvement 
of the means of instruction, in supplying better sdiool houses, 
better teachers, and better text-books. As prosress was made in 
this direction, it began to appear that man^ could n6t or would not 
avail themselves of the benefits and privileges which had been so 
liberalhr provided for them at the public expense. The Secretary 
of the Board of Education, in his ISghth Annual Report^ tdtfyr ppe- 
senting a vivid picture of the evils resulting from the alarmingly 
low atten<huioe m the common schools of the State, says, *' Among 
our most patriotic and philanthropic citizens, the injury is becom- 
ing more and more frequent, whether a right to rear up children in 
a state of ignorance, with all it^ consequent degradation and dan- 
gers, is one of the inalienable rights of a republican ?" In the 
Annual Beport on the schools of tiiis city, for the year 1S46, it is 
stated that tiie schools were BtifibringsevBt^hr from the inconstant 
attendftHtsa of ^the' ptipSs, ite kbsences each day being about one 
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fifth of the whole number, bat nothing was said abont the children 
hi the streets who were non-attencUints. Still it appeared that 
there was a large class of children who, by reason of their own per- 
verseness, or the neglect or poverty of their parents, received little 
or no benefit from the instruction provided for them by the city. 
These children belonged, for the most part, to that description of 
persons which has been denominated ^Hhe dangerous and perishing 
classes," and, in 1846, compulsory measures began to be adopted to 
secure their education. In this important movement, which^has 
resulted in so much good to the community, the lead was taken by 
Mayor Quincey, who, soon after coming into office, addressed some 
remarks on the subject to the School Committee, requesting their 
co-operation with the City Council, in applying a coercive remedy 
to this alarming evil. The School Committee, promptly complying 
with the request of the Mayor, referred the subject to a SpeciiJ 
Committee, of which Professor Theophilus Parsons was chairman. 
This learned gentleman, in his Report on ** Truancy," dated May 
5, 1846, speaks of its evil consequences in the following language : 

''The mischief caused by the habits of truancy, which prevail in 
many of our schools, can hardly be overrated. No valuable and 
permanent reform will ever be carried into full effect until this 
obstacle is removed. Children who absent themselves without cause 
for a portion of the time, do not merely lose the benefit of instruc- 
tion, and of the power and habit of regular attention ; but, while 
so absent, they are, for the most part, engaged in vicious and de- 
baaing pursuits, and when th^ return to school thev bring with 
them an influence that is hostile to order, good conduct, and im- 
provement, in a degree hardly to be beUeved by those who have not 
had the pain of witnessing the eviL In some of our schools, this 
mischi^ of truancy not only interferes greatly with the regular pro- 
cess of instruction, but exerts a demortlizing effect which can hard- 
ly be counteracted, and employs much of the time and energy of the 
master in preserving the decipline which it assails. Nor is it an 
evil which ends with the schools. If it did, our duty would still re- 
quire of us to do whatever we can do for its suppression or diminu- 
tion. But it is certain that, from the juvenile depravity of which 
the truancy of the school is both a sign and a cause, grows a large 
part of the suffering and crime of society. Il; is rare to find in our 
prisons those who were well cared for as children and trained in 
regular habits of useful industry. An active child can be kept out 
of evil only by giving him something good to do ; and when idle- 
ness has thoroughly corrupted the earliest years of Ufe, what can 
we expect from riper years, but a maturi^ of vice, greater as 
temptations become stronger and opportunities for crime are en~ 
larged." He further says, ** If the law, on the one hand, provides 
schools to which all the children of this city may go, on the other, 
it provides another institution to which certain children may be 
made to go. Here, then, are institutions for those who will and 
for those who will not be instructed ; and under one or other of 
these classes all our children may be arranged." 

He maintained that the existing laws were sufficient, if those in- 
trusted with their execution would but do their duty. The statutes 
provided that ''stubborn children" might be sent to the House of 
Correction, and also that any Justice of the courts, on application of 
the Mayor, or any of the Alderman of the city, or of any director 
of the House of Industry, or House of Reformation, or of any 
Overseer of the Poor, shall have power to sentence to the House of 
Reformation " all children who live an idle and dissolute life, whose 
parents are dead, or if living, from drunkenness or other vices, 
neglect to provide any suitable employment or exercise any salutary 
control over said children," and also that any child committed to 
the House of Correction, may be transferred to the House of Refor- 
mation. Accordingly, the plan of operations proi)osed was, to 
asoertain through i)olice officers what children had not entered their 
names at the schools, and were not kept from them by regular and 
proper employment or other good and reasonable cause, these not 
being technically truants, but absentees. The teachers were to give 
to the City Government, monthly, the names of all incorrigibly 
stubborn or habitually truant chil(fren who belonged to the schools, 
that is, those who were absent, more or less, though their names 
Iwd been regularly entered upon the school registers. To aid in 
cariyiug this pl^n into execution the following orders, appended to 
the Report, were submitted for the consideration of the School 
Board: 

1. Ordered, — ^That the several masters of the grammar and 
writing departments of the Grammar Schools report to the Mayor 
of the city, in the first weeks of May and December of each year, 
the names of the children belonging to each school 
^ 2. Ordered, — ^That the sevend masters of the grammar and wri- 
ting departments of the Grammar Schools report to the Mayor, on 
the firat Monday of each month, beginning with June next, whe- 
ther there be in the school ander Uieir care any children who are 
incorrigibly stubborn or habitually truant ; and if so, their names ; 
a2xd their residences and the names of their parents when known. 



3. Ordered,— That this and the two preceding orders, together 
with the 3d section of the " Act concerning Juvenile Offenders ih 
the Ci^ of Boston," be printed in large letters and conspicuously 
posted in each Grammar School ; and that the same be read to the 
assembled scholars by the masters, on the first Monday of each 
month. 

These orders, slightly amended in the wording, were adopted in 
May, 1846, and became a part of the regulations of the public 
schools. In the revision of the regulations in 1848, the third order 
was omitted, the first and second remaining in force till 1851, when 
the first was repealed, and the words "beginning with June next" 
were struck from the second. In 1852, the meaning of this order 
was essentially modified by striking out the word "stubborn, " and 
an unimportant change was made in its phraseology. It was again 
amended in 1855 by omitting the words " incorri^bly" and "on 
the first Monday of each month, " and substituting " principal 
teachers" for " masters, " and " truant officers " for the " Mayor." 
This regulation was once more modified in 1857, by dropping the 
word " princix>al " so that it might apply to all teachm, and ad^ng 
after "officers" the words "of the district," meaning the truant 
district in which the school is located, since which time it has stood 
as follows : " Teachers having chai^ of pupils who are habitually 
truant, shall report tiieir names, residences, and the names of their 
parents or guardians, to the truant officers of the District'' The 
reasons for these changes will appear in the sequel" — Iowa School 
Journal. 



4. A LONDON RAGGED SCHOOL. 
A correspondent of the Montreal Witness having visited a London 
Ragged School thus gives an account of it, in a letter dated London, 
2nd June : — "I had to-day an opportunity of inspecting the Field- 
Lane Ragged School. The building has a school room and night 
refuges both for males and females, and is never out of employ* 
ment. By nine o'clock in the morning all those who have there 
found their night's shelter, are cleared out, with perhaps a crust in 
their hands. The Ragged School children then assemble for their 
morning exercises ; — the same children being again assembled in 
the afternoon. In the evening there is a ni^t-school for such as 
are at work aJl day. A good attendance in the day time is, say 300 ; 
and at night, say 200. These are merely rough guesses, tat the 
numbers are exceedingly fluctuating. To-day, the school room 
seemed over-crowded with about a hundred and eighty. The small* 
ness of the numbers was accounted for by the Epsom races, whidi 
had taken off a large number of the young Arabs ;— on a market 
day the school is akiost empty. Those who do not set to school in 
time are not admitted, so that everything is carried on very regu- 
larly. When I went in — about four o'clock to-day — ^I found all the 
school divided in the old-fashioned way, into classes, as in a Sunday- 
SchooL There was one school-master and female lieutenant — ^the 
teachers were boys chosen from among the others, about nine or 
ten years of age. My doubts as to the capability of these ragged 
urchins to do the task assigned to them were soon dispelled by the 
calling up of a class at the front, and giving them work to do aloud 
at the black-board. All the classes, I was told, had their turn of 
this. The one I saw was, I believe, the first class, and had some of 
the monitors mixed with it ; yet, it was made up of small ragged 
boys, and the result was sufficiently wonderful He who acted as 
monitor took the chalk at the black-board. The sum set down was 
in Proportion, involving compound rules. The class read it over 
together, aloud, keeping veiy good time. The monitor then went 
over the sum,, putting each mental calculation separately to the 
class, who answered it in unison, with hardly a dissentient voice. 
The sum was gone through with remarkable n^idity, and came out 
correct, the figures on the board being beautifully formed. Ques- 
tions were then asked upon it by the master, which were answered 
with similar unity and correctness. All the arithmetical tables 
were gone through aloud by the whole school at once. The interest 
was varied b^ the changes of position so much used among the in- 
fant schools m Britain — an admirable plan for either calling in the 
attention or relaxing the mind. At the close there were two songs, 
and then a hymn, after which all reverently closed their eyes, folded 
their hands, and followed their master in an extempore prayer, and 
they went away orderly, curtseying or bowing to the stranger as 
they passed out, except the monitors, who waited behind, put things 
to rights, and then sat down together till they should have leave to 
depaSrt. Among these children there were some with parents in jaiL 
others who wore but one garment, everything having been sold 
within a few days by a mother for drink. Signs of mature thought 
and care were written on faces nine years old, and others wore the 
sad marks of inherited disease. The majority, however, were beau- 
tiful and healthy, with bright, intelligent eyes, and happy faces. 
The master, who has been with them seven years, is one of those 
small, actLTey^wizy men,^aU Ufe^ who belt know how to muiage tiie 
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young ideaa,— 4it least ao I might judge from haTing leen his double 
in one of the largest and most important infant clMses in the city a 
few days before, in a situation remote from Field Lane. The pecu- 
liar advantages of the mode of teaching used here over many more 
respectable schools, and advantages they decidedly are, arise from 
absolute necessity. The children mutft be kept, interested, or the 
school would not hold together, and efforts are made to this end. 
Their minds are not taxed for any great length of time, and they 
have periods of rest during school hours. What they do is of a 
diaracter to make eyery one interested, and bodily exercise and 
singing aro brought to the aid of the teacher. The same necessity 
for exertion to interest the schoUrs with the same appliances, 
where possible, would be doubtless equally successful. 

Care is taken of the children as they come on in years, and efforts 
are made to get them into good situations. Of hundreds who have 
been picked out for the navy, the report has been universally favor- 
aUe. In connection with the Ra^ed-School system is that of the 
brigaded shoe-blacks, which are societies for the saving of money in 
a common fund. To-day was a fine day and a Monday-— both 
unfavourable circumstances in the shoe-bkck business — so that the 
letums of the Red Brigade, whose members I saw this evening 
after six o'clock returning from the day's labors to their office near 
Temple Bar, were much below the average, being about an average 
of la. 6d. each. They bring in sometimes as much as six and seven 
shillinn They bring all their money to a superintendent, who 
hands back sixpence aa a regular allowance to each boy, as well as a 
third part of the remainder, — ^the other thirds being one appropria- 
ted to the society, and the other placed in the bank. A boy may, 
if he will, put the money returned to him in the Savings' Bank also, 
from which he can draw when in need. When the money is paid 
in, the red flannel tunics are taken ofi^ and the regular clothes put 
CO, and the boys go down stairs where they get coffee and meat for 
supper, and are expected to attend the Bagged-School, to which 
they belong, in the evening, aa also on Sunday. The money is 
taken as it is handed in, reliance being placed in the boy's honesty 
in a manner likely to fit them for responsible positions afterwarda 
Tet strict vigilance is exercised to prevent this confidence from 
being misplaoed. In addition to inspectors who go from station to 
station, seeing how the work is done and that the boys are dilligeut, 
there are men employed in cases of suspected dishonesty to count 
the number of shoes*cleaned during a day, and compare notes with 
the money returns. Thus an expensive machinery has to be kept 
up to preserve such fine order among them. If a boy is late in the 
moming he is fined in a penny or twopence, I am not sure which, 
and other delinquencies are sinularly punished." 
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L STUDIES FOR SUMMER. 
Many things can be taught better in summer than in winter, and 
it should be an object to teach things naturally. The teacher's plan 
ought to keep this principle in view. Thus Geography, Botany, and 
Geology are summer studies. Take your pupils into a field and tiy 
the object lesson plan, show them a peninsula, inland, cape, pro- 
montory, and an isthmus, and they will always remember the 
definition. Let them discover, and fuid the productions of a field, 
then of a farm, then a town, county, state. Let them take this 
natxiral course, even if there is no text-book to follow, and ask 
questions out of. . After the children have exhausted all their 
knowledge, they will seize the books and newspapers readily enough. 
Let the children bring all kinds of plants to you, show them the 
distinction and varieties, orders and classes, and after weecl and 
herb has been submitted to yoiur gaze and briefly explained, then 
they will be prepared to hear and read of those in strange countries. 
Let them bnng all of the different kinds of rocks and minends ; 
save a specimen of each kind, extemporize a cabinet, and build a 
play house of th& refuse, then will you make every plant a lesson 
ana each stone fence a volume which your children will study and 
leam profitable lessons from, never to be forgotten. There are 
other summer studies, but J cannot mention them now. — Conn. 
Com, School Journal. 

III. §i00rair1tiat Sfftttthtt. 



No. 21.— WILLIAM BURNS UNDSAY, Esq. 
Among our obituary notices of this morning, will be found that 
of the death of William Bums Lindsay, Esq., Clerk of the Lc^s- 
lative Assembly of Canada ; and in our summary of the proceedings 
of the Legislative Assembly yesterday, we do imperfect justice to 
the eloauent tributes to his memory, pronounced by members on 
both sides of that House of which he was so old and faithful a ser- 



vant. His whole life had been indeed spent in the service of tha 
Legislature of his country. 

Mr. Lindsay was bom in this city, in 1796. His father, Mr. 
William Lindsav, was appointed Clerk of tho House of Assembly 
of Lower Canada in 1808, and in that same year the subject of our 
notice entered the service of the House as a writer in his father's 
office. He was then employed onlv during the session, the amount 
of business before the Legislature oeing very different from what it 
now is ; and soon after the establishment of the Bank of Montreal 
he became an officer of that institution, and eventually teller, ob- 
taining leave of absence for the session, and attending then to his 
duties in the Assembly. In 1829, he was appointed Clerk of ibe 
House, in the place of his father, whose failing health compelled 
him to resign ; and he then left the service of the Bank, in which 
he had earned and obtained the good will and esteem both of 
his employers and of their customers — ^the merchants of Quebec. 
Mr. Lindsay continued Clerk of the Assembly until the times of 
trouble and the suspension of the Constitution, in 1837. Upon the 
organization of the Special Council for the afilEiirs of Lower Canada, 
he was appointed clerk of that body, and retained the office until 
the Council itself ceased to exist, by virtue of the prodamation 
uniting the two Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, on tiie 10th 
of Febmary, 1841. 

When the Legislature of United Canada was at Einsston, Mr. 
Lindsay was appointed, by Lord Sydenham, Clerk of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, and holding this office he died, — almost in harness : 
for, though then very unwell, he attended in his place in the House 
at the opening of the present session, and for some time afterwards^ 
and within a tew days of his death he signed official papers. 

As au efficient public officer, Mr. Lindsay was a very remarkable 
man. Without brilliant talents or acquirements, he was emphati- 
cally the right man in the right place ; forgot nothing and neglected 
nothing which it was his duty to think of and to do ; and did every 
thing in time and welL Bred up among the fiercest political con* 
tentions, and in daily and hourly intercourse with men of the most 
opposite opinions, he never suffered himself to become a political 
partisan, or to diow more favours or grant more facilities to one 
side than to the other. Feeling himself the servant of the whole 
House, he shewed equal courte^ to all ; and therefore all parties 
alike bear equal testimony to his merits, and on this one pomt the 
House is unanimoua Among his subordinate officers of every 
degree, there is but one feeling, — ^they will never look upon his 
like again. They honoured and respected him as the able head of 
the Department to wbieh they belonged ; bvt they loved him, and 
lament his loss as their best and kindest friend. 

Mr. Lindsay was a man of excellent constitution and active tem- 
perament. In the troubles of 1830 and 1837, he commanded a 
most efficient volunteer artillery company in this city ; and when 
the Trent difficulty loomed darkly in the horizon, and our neigh- 
bours became most unneighbourly in their threats, he joined the 
civil-service rifie corps as an active member, and showed the same 
punctuality and attention in the drill-room, and the same good ex- 
ample to the younger members of the service, which he had so 
often shown them in his office. He was then sixty-five, and ii is 
by no means improbable that the exertion and exposure to which 
he thus subjected himself, did accelerate, if they did not occasion 
the disease of which he died. 

Mr. Lindsay died after a painful illness of two months, during 
the earlier part of which he performed, as we have before stated, 
all the duties of his office ; for with him duty was, in sickness as in 
hesdth, always the foremost and most abiding thought. — Quebec 
Chronicle, May I4dth. 



No. 22.— VERY REV. LOUIS JACQUES CASAULT, V.G. 

The following sketch of the career of this devout friend of learn- 
ing is condensed from a notice written by M. PAbbe Ferland, 
which appeared in the JheiUe, of Quebec : — '^M. Louis Jacques 
Casault, Vicar-General, and formerly Superior of the Seminary of 
Quebec, was the first Rector of the Laval University, and lately 
Erector of the Grand SemhMtre. He was bom at St. Thomas, on 
the 17th of July, 1808, and consequently had not yet reached his 
fifty-fourth year when he died. Having at an early age given un- 
mistakeable proof of a studious disposition, he was placed in the 
College in Quebec, in 1822, and remained there six years, during 
which time he went through the usual course with distinguished 
success. He was about this time induced to prepare himself for tho 
life of an ecclesiastic, and, after some years of study, received tho 
orders of a priest, in November, 1831. In the autumn of 1834, he 
returned from Cap-Sant^, whither he had gone in the capacity of 
tn'catre, and having accepted the offer of a Chair in the Seminary of 
Quebec, he entered that institution as Professor in Divinity ; and 
during the twenty-eight years of his connection with the Seminary, 
he continued to discharge the most important and various duties. 
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In 1851, he was i^ppointed Saperior^ which place he occupied during 
nine yean. It waa in thia poaitian that he acted ao oonapicuoua a 
part in the establishment of the Laval University. Having secured 
the support of Lord Elgin, he proceeded to £urope, in 1852, and 
6btained from Her Majesty a charte^ and some months later tiie 
Sovereign Pontiff ^s leave to found a Faculty of Theology in the new 
oniversity. On his return to Canada, he was called upon to furnish 
ihe plan for the putting into execution of his ali-impmrtant project, 
i^nd for this task he was emin^ntl^ qualified, having visited the 
principal Universities of Europe, with the view of examining and 
comparing their constitutions and the systems upon which they were 
conducted. The successes which he achieved m canying out this 
enterprise are too well known to need even a recapitulation here ; 
it may suffice to say that the University is so much indebted for the 
high position it now <4»nipies to the asaduous care with which tiiis 
distinguished man watched over its infancy, that it would be only 
an act of justice to join the title of founder to the name of its first 
Hector. — Lower €a/nada Journal of Education. 



IV. ^iMVimtmfi. 



1. OAKABIAir NATIONAL SONG. 
The land of lake, river and fbaest wide, 
Where IGagara plooges in iplflndor and pride. 
O'er tiM tremUiDg^liffi her predpitous tide ; 
Know ye Ihe land t 
Tis a glorious land I 
And the land is our own dear homel 

Tlie land which nor arts nor indastry graced, 
Where the beautiful seasons ran aU to wtmt^ 
Till the ^ffiton the savage and sluggard dlsplao^d ; 

Know ye the land t 

"TisaglorioasUuidl 
And the land is our own dear home ! 

The land where the Saxon, the Oanl, and the Oelt, 
The first glow of patriot brotherhood felt ; 
And forgetting old feuds in amity dwelt; 
Enow ye the land t 
Tis a glorions Umd 1 
And the land is our own dear home 1 

The land anpoUuted by dsfpot or slave, 
Where justice is done to the dastard and knave, 
Where tribate is paid to the wise and biave; 

Enow ye the land t 

Tu a glorious land 1 
And the land is our own dear home I 

The land where the teacher is honoured and sought. 
Where the schools are all busy, the children' all taqgjlit^ 
Where the thinker, unfettered, can niter his thought ; 

Know ye the land I 

Tis a glorious land 1 
And the land is our own dear home I 

The land where the farmer is lord of the soil. 
Where the toiler himself reaps the fruit of his toil. 
Where none has a title his ne^hbor to spoil ; 
Know ye the land I 
Tis a glorious land! 
And the land is ovir own dear home I 

The land where the Christian can openly pray, 

As Scripture and conscience may shew him ]the way, 

Feadess of dedcal tyrant or hiy ; 

Eoow ye the land t 

Tis a glorious land I 
And the land is our own dear home ! 

The land whioh the older and atronger it grew. 

To law and to loyalry still kept more true. 

Both to prince and to people according their due ; 

Enow ye the land f 

Tis a glorious land I 
JUdllitlftnd ia.our o^aideKhmsk^JOr;^ Ctmmr, 



2. OPENING OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

The Great Exhibition of 18^ waa q;>ened with great Pomp on 
May day. The English papera give la graphic account of the 
oecemony, and also the correspondents of many country papers, bat 
we have <Mily space for a very brief account of it. 

As early as eleven o'clock a crowd of well-dressed people bad 
invaded every nook and comer of the vast area. The spra beiit 
situated for seeing the proce8si<m we^ soon occupied, as ^dab tlie 
seats anHind tiie orcheefena. The sigiit here was bcMiutifuL A ri<£ 
mass of c(4or was presented ; ^e holders of reserved seats^ clad in all 
the uniforms xxader the sun, amongst others the Hungarian npMi^ 
covered with jew^ the Japanese Envoys and the ' AllMmiaiia idiiafii^ 
were moat conspicuoua. 

Shortly after one o'clock a shrill blast from the trumpeters of tiie 
Lile Guards, which pealed through the whole building, annoanoed 
that the grand procession had begun to move. The Royal Com- 
missioners entei«d, preceded 1>y trumpeters, and tocic up ihan 
position fadng Her Majesty's Ministers. Here Lord Gir^vilb 
addressed a abort speech to the Duke of Cambridge, who reptied itk 
behalf of Her Majesty. 

The ceremonial-music was a triumphant success. In thevenMS 
of the National Anthem which preceded the addreas deiiveved bf 
Lord Grenville and the processioh up to the nave to tbe eaateiHi 
dome, the winnen's voiooe came upon tiie ear wi^ a clear ami 
silveiy tone that was ennnently musical and d^htfuL Thechcflriia 
numbeved two thousand voioeiL and there i^ere four thousand 
instrumental perfmaen. l%e broad masses of simple oh<xal liar^ 
mony waa veiy grand, and the full swell of the female voioea wma 
rich and beautiful This sublime atraan— sublime from ita vei^ 
simpUoity, and still more sublime from the feelings with .whioh it la 
associated— was listened to by the immense crowd unoofered and 
standing, and hushed in deep silence, till the last sounds died vrnn^, 
when a cheer burst forth from aU aides that was positively startiitt| 
in its intensi^. This concluded the portion of the oereiiteny whiim 
was appointed to take place under the eastern dome, and the pro- 
cession slowly unwound itself, and proceeded in ihe same order aa 
before dovm the nave. The btilliiuit column, as it moved along 
with the sunlight upon it, but its gaudy lines toned down and 
relieved by the cooler tints of the dresses of the ladiea who lined 
the passage on each side, was a magnificent sight from the galleiie^ 
but the vista, loddng westward, down the nave from the platfcmni 
and terminatang in the gaily decked parterre of the orchestra, waa 
still iiner. As the procession moved off the bands of the Foot Guards 
stationed on the western platform, played Handel's '* March ** in 
ScipiOf but when it had advanced weU out of ear-shot the pipers of 
the Fusilier Guards, who dosed the rear, struck up a shrill pmodL 

Under the eastern dome, where the vast conooune of disfcin- 
guished visitors not offiioally epgfiged in tii^e ceremony had long 
been congregated, « dais had been erected hard by the Majolica 
fountain, where the Queen's OommissionerB took their seata on the 
chairs of state provided for them. 

The first piece of the specdal music was a grand overture by 
Myerbeer, an imposing composition by a musician who excels in the 
art of adapting instrumental music to vast localities ; and thjs 
Triumphal March r(^ed through every comer of the building. 
The second movement was ^ religious march, o{ a subdued and 
mournful character ; and tilie third was a quick m^rch, full of fire 
and ener^, arresting the general attention ; and when the inspiring 
strain of " Rule Britannia," mingling with this quick march, and 
rising to a marvellous climax of power and grandeur, brought thia 
piece to an end, loud apclamationB hailed this triumph of genius 
and art There was a brief pause, and then came the admirable 
opening ode by Mr. Tennyspn the poet-laureate. Dr. Stemdale 
Bennett had set worthy miisic to the noble words of the ode, a^d 
the effect was complete. The opening cKoraU-r- 

** Ujplifl a thoqnnd voioes ftdl and sw«ct 

In this wide hall, with earth's iuTentions itored, 

And pndae th' inWiible, uni^enal liord." 

ui sang with remarkable decision ; and the effect of the truiupeti 
giving out the melody in unison with the upper voices was extremely 
solemn a^d impressaive. There is a pause, and the voices in the 
softest and most subdued tone take up in the rolat^ye minor the 
mournful words, 

" O, silent fstber of our kings to be, 
Mourned in this golden hour of jubilee, 
For th^ ior aU, we weep .our pm>3^ to thee,* 

which were sung so pathetically as to thrill every heart Bspecially 
the last line, where the words ''we weep'' are reiterated, & 
touching and plaintive harmony, as though the assdvexatton oould 
not be made too often. A wail of sorrrow fiUed the ,air, an4 with 
snch extraordinaay precision we^ the notes uttered that the woxda 
seemed to come from a single voice instead of f^rom.a united thou- 
sand or more. After thia beautiful paasfige there com^^a piece 
of d||i$i|al zpqitatiL¥ei.in mT^ tbo .T9ioea.of ^m^ pa^.mgiqg 
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(at ^rather apwikiiig) in unisQiiy daooribe the yariad riches of the 
EzBibitioiL 

¥he oTertnre of 1£ Avber woimd Tip the ** epeckJ muM " with 
ttttnordiiisrT spirit. After the eoneliision of tii* q^eeial ibuMCL the 
BUiop of lx>iidon9 with mwdi ferr^noy otf huuumiv offered up 
»«mrer eompoied for th<8 oecmoiL 

UMidal's mifphty choral hyinDa— the " Hallelujah" and '' Amen " 
from the Messiah — which, coming directly after the prayer of the 
fediop of London, formed a portion of the religions ceremony, 
towered above all in sublimity, it is almost sux>erfiuous to relate. 
Tlie muititadinous shoots of praise and glorification ; the tremen- 
doos dedanitioBs of fsith, in those most impressive and wonderful 
of choral unisons— '^ For the Lord God onmipotent reigneth," and 
"He shall reign for ever and ever ; " the reiteration of the attri- 
butes and dignities of the " Almighty," where the voices, soaring 
upward, scale by scale, convey an idea of limitiess aspiratiQn, in the 
''Hallelujah ; " and the astonishing grandeur of the " Amen " — an 
hurta&ce of power accumulating and advancing through successive 
stages 19 to an overwhelming dunax^ unparalleLed in choral musio 
— made their accustomed in^>re8sion. edifying and delighting all 
hearers in an equal measure. That they were superbly delivered 
wiD be at once believed. With an orchestra ana chorus of such 
unusual magnitude and unprecedented efficiency this could hardly 
fkll to be the case. 

After the ' ^ Amen" the Naticoial Anthem was again sung, and 
wi€h this the music to the religious part of the ceremony came to a 
oonebnion. 

The DuIdb of Cambridge then rose, and in a loud voice said — " By 
eommand of the Queen, I now declare the Exhibition open." 

The trumpets of the Life Guards saluted the announcement with 
A^irolonged /an/are, and the crowd echoed it baok with a cheer, 

'"{ was taken ^^nd speedily si>read from one end of tiie build- 



: to the other. 



\ ended the official oeremoniaL 
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CANADA. 

AmrvAL BxAxnuTzoir ow tbi Modbl ScAool.— A visit to the 

female deptrtssMt of the Model Sshool, dniiDg the ttamiaatieD, confirms 
mors strongly than ever the iaestimafale value ef the workiiig of that 
syMMn to promote' human progreis, both In a mend and religioos point of 
We are happy to bear iestimoDV to tiM very efficient state of the 
n was exemplifled in the answering of the pnpils 10 the varioos 
brsDfllies of kaowledge under ezamioation. The third division, comprising 
sliety p«ptlS| all of wfamn were neatly attiied in their holiday dress, were 
eiamined in natxmd history, speUlDg, arithmetio, geography, grsomiar, 
and last, though not least in our sstimatioD, object lessons, or, in other 
weKdfe» *< thiakiDg lessons." The system pursued in teacbiog speUing is 
quite novel, aod of an instructive and interesting eharseter. The competi- 
tive mode adopted is well worthy of imitation in every school. It is a 
nell known fiictr-4UMl it argues no want of care but a want of tact in 
tsaehers— that speHing is the drudgery of the school-room, and makes 
more truants and dunces than all the branches of education tau^t in 
■Aeols Aod tiie (fifficulty can easily be suimounted by visiting the 
Mo^el Sdiool and witnessing the efforts of the children in orthography ; 
indeed the secret of the art lies in the making of the lesson interesting to 
the popiL In the answers given in grsmmar and geography, the pupil's 
intonation and manner weito very good, snd' they annexed desity defined 
idsas to the laaguage nsed Ample provision is made in acyoiiiing pre- 
ttises fbr caUsthenlo and gymnastic ezereises, to give power to muscular 
action. While in the school -room, the cool, steady, and commaading de- 
portment of Hiss Clark, exercises a beneficial inflneoce on the nervous 
system of those under her care. She is quite a favourite with the pupils 
of the three dirisions, who, on the eve of this examination, gave substantial 
einldence of the high esteem in which she Is held by them, in the presents' 
tion of a beautiful dressing-ease, fitted up in a costly manner. It is a 
great loss to the children under her care that she retires firom the duties 
of the school to travel fbr a year.— The answering of the pupils of the 
Second Division, under the care of Miss Shenieh, reflects great credit on 
her tact and ability as a first class teacher.— The sound and rapid progress 
of the young ladies of Ae First Dirision folly besr out the high character 
of the Model School as sn educational institution. This was evidenced in 
the marked ability displayed by the pupils in the various branches of know- 
ledge. Mrs. Clark has introduced a new feature hi female educsftk>o, vis., 
* Domestie Xeonomy." The exhibition in this department was very grati- 1 
fying : the plafai needlework of the pupils was above all praise; and the [ dispersed.— iZonttten ^Spselotor. 



plain baked loaves and cakes, whioh thdr tender hsnds had made, affords 
tinmistakeable signs of good homekeeping.«-The writing of the boys i 
the best we have seen in any school in ITpper Csnada» We are happy to 
know that Mr. Oarlyle's services have been apprecfaited by his pupils, who 
presented him with a valtntble lot of books.— The singing of the pupils, 
under the able and eflkient tuition of Mr. Sefton, sflbrded high satisfac- 
tion to all present— The caUsthenic exercises of the girls was excellent. 
— Oapt. Qoodwin*8 training gave getieial satisfSsctlon. 

The prises awarded to the pupils fbr proficiency and good condact, were 
presented to them in the theatre of the Normal School, by the Rev. Dr. 
Jennings, Mr. Robertson, and Mr. Oarlyle.— Dr. Ryerson, in presenting the 
prise to Master Rolph, spoke strongly of bis abilities. Although but com- 
paratively young, he is clever, and sneeeeded in taking the seholamhip in 
the Model Grammar School.— Xtfodin*. 

WxsLXTAN FsMiuB OoLLXGS.— Thc anniversary exercises of the 

pupils of this excellent Institution took place on Monday evening, 1st 
June. The exercises commenced with praise and prayer, after wfaidk a 
duett was played on the piano by Prof. Yisscher and Miss Ruthven. Miss 
Ellen Jones then came forward, and read a paper on ** Beauty and Good- 
ness." She pointed out that in all the works of God, they both went 
together— that in nature they were never separated except by aoan. 
While not deprecating beauty, yet the palm was given to goodness as the 
better of the two, and its cultivation urged on all. Miss Mary Oromwell 
spoke of the ** Pencillings of Memory " — and of the pleasures they 
afforded, illustrating her theme very aptly with allusions to local 
subjeets. Misses Healey and T^ler ssng a duett—** We are two merry 
minstrela** Miss Annie Coyne read a short paper in French, but not 
understanding the language, we were unable to Judge of its merit 
Miss Sarah McCauslSnd discoursed on <* Silent Influences." She shewed 
that both hi the material and moral world they were more lasting in 
their effects than any other influences, illustrating the subject by pointing 
out the effect upon a community of one good man. The Misses Moore 
relieved the exercises by playing a piano duett Miss Addie Bowes read 
a paper on " Industry the price of Excellence^" showing that Industxy 
was the only way to success — ^that labor was the law of the human race, 
and continual labor the price of excellence. The next composition, by 
Miss Catharine Jones, was on "Fashions.** Ihis paper had more of 
character than any Cf the others. It was lively and piquant, and full of 
sarcastic hits at the follies of fitshion, as displayed in the absurdities of 
dress, both of ladies snd gentlemen. Miss Tyler spoke of ** Music," and 
of its power over man in refining the feelings and elevating the heart 
*'The Power of Association" was the subject of Miss Grover's' paper, 
Illustrated by the effect of early associations upon the mind. Miss Sarah 
Carpenter asked the question — *' Is the face an index of the mind T* 
Which she answered in the affirmative, although she complained of the 
difficulty sometimes of reading it, owing to the present fSsshion of wearing 
the beard. To those who desired to possess a handsome countenaace, she 
gave an inMlable recipe— to curb ttie passions, and cultivate whatever 
was good and neble. Miss Agaes Adams read an excellent and patriotic 
paper on " Our Country." She showed how much there was in Canada 
worthy of regard snd fitted to inspire and create feelings of patriotism— 
her msgmficent scenery snd natural weslth, her form of Government, 
and her educational and religious institutions. Miss Agnes is a stoat 
bouservative, and insisted sfarOngly on the necessity of maintaining our 
present political institntiens, pointfaig to the United States as ao illustra- 
tion of the evils of democraey and of the love of change. Miss Kste 
tfflany read the hist paper on **Life and its ums," excellent in its tone, 
Imd clceed with a graeeful and affeeting valedictory. Rev. Mr. Rice 
then ' introduced Dr. OoonCy, who read a humorous and witty paper 
On the influence ef woman. At the conclusion of Dr. Cooney's address, 
an interesthig ceremony tock * place. Three young ladies stepped on the 
platform, and in the name of the pupils, presented a handsome silver 
gublet to Miss Adams, the excellent Principal, who had endeared herself 
to all placed under her charge. Mr. Bice, on behi^ of Miss Adsms, 
returned thsnks for the beautifal present in gmeefu! and appropriate 
terms. The procee<yngs then came to a conclosion by the audieooe 
singings 

''Praise God, from whom all blesdngs flow, 
Raise him^ all orestures here bdew. 
Praise hbn abof e, ye heavenly host. 
Praise Father, Son, aod Holy Ghoit** 
The Rev. Mr. Inglis then pronounced the benediction, and the assemblsge 
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— — Ufpib Oakada CoxxfcQB EzAMiKATioN* — The annual examination 
of tbe pupils of Upper Canada College eooomenoed on the Slh intt, and 
the distribation of prices took plaee yesterday afternoon in tbe large hall 
of tbe College. The room was erowded with the parents and friends of 
tbe pupils, and the proceedings evidently excited a great deal of interest 
After the exercises and redtatioos the Principal distributed the prizes, 
which were all handsome and suitable Tolumes of the best authors. A list 
of the successful competitors will be found below. In awarding the 
Oovemor General's prise to C. W. Bell, the iux of the year, Mr. Cockbum, 
said it had been closely and warmly competed for and honorably won by 
one who in going fort^ from the insUtution was, so far as sound scholar- 
ship was concerned, worthy of the palmiest days of Upper Canada College. 
The conferring of the prise was accompanied by uprorious applause from 
all the boys, among whom Bell seemed highly popular. In bestowing the 
ether prizes, the Principal made brief addresses, from which it appeared 
they had all been keenly contested, and won only by the most pertevering 
effort After the distribution of the prizes, the Principal briefly addressed 
the assemblage, He said that at the close of this, the first session of his 
duties in Upper Canade College, it gave him Tcry great pleasure to see so 
many familiar faces present, parents and guardians, and others interested 
in the pupils. In reviewing the session he frankly confessed that it had 
been the meet labourious in his life *, but the result bad filled him with 
satisfaction. This result was owing in the first place to the hearty and 
energetic support of the committee of the Senate and of those genUemen 
associated with him in the instruction of the youth ; and in the next place 
to the admirable conduct of the senior boys of the institution, upon whom, 
in a large educational establishment like Upper Canada College, depended 
in a great degree its moral tone and good government It was with great 
pleasure he was able to make this acknowledgment of the manner in 
which the elder boys had conducted themselves during the year. He then 
referred to the active personal interest that parents and guardians had 
manifested in the progress of the pupils— an interest which, beyond doubt, 
had had a most beneficial effect After some remarks regarding changes 
which had been made in the minor internal arrangements of the College, 
the Principal paid a high compliment to the late first classical master, 
Rev. Dr. Scadding, who from ill health had been obliged to retire, whose 
name was first on the list of head boys of the College, and who had paid 
the best tribute to his alma tnaier by giving tbe best years of his life to its 
service. Mr. Cockbum then referred to the liberality of tbe Rev. Mr. 
Hope, in offering a handsome prize to pupils under fifteen for proficiency 
kx the French language ; and concluded by announcing that the vacation 
would extend till the 10th of September — an announcement that was 
bailed with tumultuous applause by the boys^ The proceedings of the 
day were closed by prayer and the bene<fiction.— X«ad«r. 

St. Josxth's Colliob, Ottawa.— The examination of the students 

of St. Joseph's College was private this year. Tbe distribution of 
premiums took place on the 1st inst, under the patronage of tbe Right 
Rev. Bishop of Ottawa, Mgr. Guigues. The St. Patrick's band was in 
attendance. Before distributing the prizes the Reverend Fathers Tabaret 
and McGrath thanked Mr. McGillvray for the books he had presented to 
the College, which were to be given to the first crowned. The list of 
premiums were then read by Father McGrath, and the pupils were 
crowned by the Right Reverend tbe Biphop of Ottawa, by several 
members of the Clergy, and by Messrs. Wm. O'Mcara, £. Griffin, J. Au- 
mond, Drs. Dorioo and St Jean. — Ottawa CUisen, 

TxACHKRs' CoKVKNTiON, CouKTT OF Baakt.— About forty were 

present from different parts of the County on the 28th ult The meeting 
continued without intermission from about 10 o'clock ajc. to nearly three 
o*clo«k p.ic^all present appearing intensely interested. The following is 
a brief synopsis of the proceedings :— W. W. Anderson, Esq., presiding, 
tbe meeting was opened by Mr. Macfarlane leading in prayer. Minutes of 
former meeting read and confirmed. The following persons being then 
proposed, were all duly elected by ballot, viz. : Misses McDennid, Haw- 
kins, Woodward, Goodfellow, Bataon, Craig, H. Coady, Crary, Tumbull, 
Foster, Mrs. Stowe, and Ur. Amos Bridge. Moved by Mr. SuUivan, 
seconded by Mr. Kichol, That this Association should use all their endea- 
vours to obtain insertion for aU esaays read before this Association, 
including those read at our last meeting, not only in tbe Bducationalitt^hat 
\n the local papers if possible.— Carried. Mr. Acres, as Secretaiy, read a 
paper, announcing the time and place of tbe next meeting of tbe Provin- 
cial Association, to be held in the Mechanics* Institute, Hamilton, on the 
6th Augnat. Ladies accommodated doiiog the aessioo. Moved by Mr. { 



Moore, seconded by Mr. Nicbol, That tbe present School Act of U. O. ia 
neither just nor satisfiaetory to the teacher, debarring him, aa it does, from 
access to the civil tribunals for the collection of his earnings— a piivilege 
denied to no other British subject.— Carried unanimously. Moved by Mr, 
Acres, seconded by Mr. Settle, That Mr. Macfarhme be authorized to support 
before the Provincial Association at its next meeting the views of tha 
convened Teachers of Brant, relative to the grievances of which they com* 
plain in reference to the recovery of their salaries under drcumstaooes that 
might occur.— Carried. Moved by Mr. Sullivan^ seconded by Mr. Green- 
away, That Mr. Macfarlane be authorised to suggest to the Provincial 
Association the propriety of getting an Essay prepared and printed on 
National Education.— Carried. Mr. Acres of Paris High School, being 
called upon, read a most valuable Essay, which reflected great credit oo 
its author, and which most have cost him much time and care in prepara- 
tion. Moved by Mr. Niohol, seconded by Mr. Moore, {that the thanks of 
this meeting be tendered to Mr. Acres for his highly interesting and in- 
structive Essay, with a request that the sama may be printed. — Carried. 
Moved by Mr. Greenaway, seconded by Mr. Macfarlane, That this Assoda- 
tion hail with great pleasure the appearance of the EdiieaHtmaUMt in ita 
enlarged form, and would recommend through our councillor its adoption 
by the Provincial Association as the organ of tbe Teachers of this Province 
for the time being.— Carried. Moved by Mr. Moore, seconded by Mr. 
Acres, That Mr. Greenaway be Essayist at our next Meeting. — Gamed. 
Resolved that our next meeting be held in Brantford. After which; dosing 
with prayer, the meeting adjourned. — Brantford Oourier. 

— SoBooL Examinations. — We have received very flattering aooounta 
of the recent public examinations in most of the Grammar Schools of 
Upper Canada. To make a sdeotion would be invidious and to insert them 
all would be impossible. We most therefore content ourselves with ex* 
pressing our gratification at the suceese of these important public schoola. 

Thx Wbitbt Gramxae School. — ^The JElev. Mr. O'Keefe called at 

this office— in reference to tbe notice of the examination of the schools in 
this Jawmal for March — ^and assured us that he never made, and eonse- 
quently never admitted that he had made, " any erroneous inferences* on 
the subject of the Whitby County Grammar Sdiool examination. 

-^— CoHFinnoii 09 thb Budthxim Coxmon Scboolb.— An examinn* 
tion of tbe schools in the Township of Blenheim, where prises were 
awarded to the suecessfol candidates, took place at the village of Drumbo, 
on the 1 6th and 17 th ult On the 16th, the village presented a very livdj 
appearance, on the arrival of the different schools from a distance, aocom- 
panied by their respective teachers and many of their parents, who seemed 
to take a lively and active interest in the success of their young people^ 
The examination at Blenheim was a model one, and speaks volumes for the 
teachers, who had not the least dread of placing thedr pupils in the hands 
of strangers. — CorreM. Woodttock TfnMS. 

«— Union School, London.— On the 16th ult, tbe seholars under the 
charge of Miss D. Robertson, Union School, presented that lady with a 
massive gold neck chain, on the occaaion of her retiring from her position 
as their teacher. 

— SiMcox Union School. — ^Mr. Ridgway on retiring from the master^ 
ship of this school, on the 28th ult, was presented with a gold pen and 
pencil-case, by his pupils. 
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A^VXBTIBBKBBIS IW 

MILITARY DRILL IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

So much attention has during the last year been devoted to 
the subject of military drill in the public schools, both in Eng- 
landy in the Northern United States, and in Canada, that we 
hftTe felt it desirable, for the information of parties concerned, 
to collect together some articles on the subject, and publish 
them in this number of the Jounval of Education,* 

The school authorities in these several countries have sought 
many wvf S to promote this patriotic object, and public opinion 
has more than sanctioned this innovation on the quiet routine 
of daily school life. Those who have given most prominence 
to tMs new feliture in school management, have done so chiefly 
for two important readons. The first reason is that military 
drill is designed to foster in the youthful mind a love of country 
and its institutions, and a disposition to defend them in the 
most skilful and effective manner to the very last. The other 
reason — which has a direct practical bearing upon &e well- 
being of the school itself — is, that nothing else is so well 
adapted to secure those habits of obedience and discipline in 
the schools as military drill per se. 

Lately in discussing this matter with a prominent American 
educationist, he remarked that the introduction of military drill 
had already afTbcted a most salutary change in the discipline of 
Amerioan schools. Order had been more generally established 
in the Schools ; and that fatal defect in American juvenile char- 
acter — disobedience and disrespect for authority — ^had received 
a most sidutary check. Everywhere he had found that teachers 
were most anltous to estabhsh a system of military drill or 
gymnastics in the school, not so much for military purposes as 
for its bettefioial effisctt upon the discipline and morale ot the 

• 1^ alio aiiUdeB oo this fuhjjeet In the Jowmai for June. 



school. The very habit of prompt obedience acquired by the 
pupils while under drill insensibly affected their whole conduct 
in the school-room, and rendered their government there com- 
paratively easy vad agreeable. 

The subject of introdticing military drill into our Canadian 
schools has been more than once under the consideration of the 
Educational Department for Upper Canada as well, we believe» 
of that of Lower Canada. In February last, a letter wair 
addressed to the Department on the subject, which we give 
belbw, together with the repl^ to it. The writer observes :— 

** The pmsh^ events of the day call forth the energies of 
minds capable of grappling with it. During this lull in the 
excitement on the war question, it strikes me that there might 
be something done in the way of preparatory drill in our already 
very excellent coinmon schools. 

"What I would suggest is, that an amendment be added to 
the present common school low, during the present session of 
Parliament, making it one of the qualifications of male teachers 
to learn the rttdiments of infantry drill, either by joining a vol- 
unteer corps or by attending the Nonnal School; so that the 
teacher might be able to drill such of the youth of our country 
as are above the age of ten years. It would be a very healthful, 
useful and lively exercise for them ; and it is now certain that we 
must of necessity b^ome a military oountry for our defence. 
This plan would, I think, asdst the teachers in their school 
discipline. If it were carried into effect, we would see, in 
a few years, we should have great numbers drilled and pre*- 
pai^, at no additional expense to the country, and ready on a 
very short notice for any emergency. I do not say they would 
be perfect in drill, but they might be taught to face right and 
left, to march, and to form fours deep ; and being taught while 
young, they would never entirely forget it hereafter. 

'* While writing, reflection brings to mind the impulse of my 
youthful mind, about fifty years ago (abbut the time the French 
threatened to invade England), how warm I felt against them 
when I saw the English volunteer militia on parade at thai 
time. The same ardour uow animates my breajit, for I go to drill 
every week, and have no doubt in my own mind of the same 
attachment of the youth of oxxt eounti^ to their native home if 
they are well trained and employed. I may remark that I saw 
the students of the higher schools at drill when I waS young; 
and as the common schools of our country constitute the bonei 
and nnew of it» why not prqpiare tbem for any future c<n^ti]»» 
geoty whidi nia^ ariir itt^ thto cmmCry. Peilyqps hgr elMi|^ 
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the name from military drill to some other, such as military gym- 
nastics, it might be more favourably received throughout the 
country." 
To this letter the Chief Superintendent replied as follows : — 
<< I desire to express to you my hearty thanks for the suggestions 
which you have made in regard to military drill or gymnastics in 
our schools, whilst I cannot but admire the spirit which pervades 
your whole letter. 

*'In the schools immediately tinder my own oversight, military 
exercises to a limited extent, under the name of gymnastics, have for 
several years been introduced Latterly in one of them, formal 
ntilitaiy'drilluig has for some time been introduced. I shall submit 
the whole question to the consideration of the Government, with a 
view of having such exercises introduced into the schools generally." 



2. MILITARY DRILL IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
In the House of Lords, Lord Stntheden lately called attention 
to the subject of the military drill recently introduced into public 
BchoolB^ and inquired of the Government whether the Commission 
on Public Schools had been instructed to report on this branch of 
thw system. It was not requisite for him to enter into all the 
arguments in favour of military drill in public schools. Some years 
back he had ventured to address a letter to a ^^reat and well-known 
journal stating his views upon the subject In February, IdGO, a 
meeting waa called at the Thatched House Tavern, at which Lord 
West, Sir De Lacy Evans, and several other eminent persons at- 
tended, and the subject was urged with considerable ability. A 
very few days after the same cause found a more persuasive advocate 
in the Editor of The Times itself, who, in a leading article, em- 
ployed his weight and eloquence to promote the objects of the 
meeting. It might be stated briefly that all our public schools since 
1860 had made efforts, more or less successful, to introduce into 
their system the elements of military knowledge. Public schools 
had compieted at Wimbledon for shooting-prizes ; not long ago the 
Eton Company competed, and on that occasion, it ought not to be 
forgotten, the late lamented Prince Consort was last peen by the 
public. Thus it appeared that the discussions of 1859 and 1860 
had not been wholly unproductive. In spite,, however, of those 
favourable circumstances, all that had been done was voluntary and 
contingent, and might pass away. Some decline had been already 
exhibed. At Westminster, in spite of the judicious exertions of 
the Head Master, the whole thmg has passed away ; at Eton the 
number under training had declin^ from 400 to 200 ; at Harrow 
it had fallen from about 200 to 100 ; of Winchester he had not 
exact information, but there appeared to have been a sensible 
decline. The movement, therefore, could not be relied upon as 
permanent, and the question at once suggested how far the com- 
mission of which the noble lord below him (the Earl of Cliiz«ii- 
don) was the head might, by practical suggestiooB, |^veto it the 
necessary permanence. He was led to believe that their insti-uctions 
would enable them to take the matter into consideration, because 
aU the public schools to which he had alluded came within the scope 
of the! comnuu^on, and they could hardly exclude from enquiry any 
existing facts which they might consider of importance in con- 
nexion with the schools. He was perfectly well aware that the 
position' of his noble friend was that of aa unprejudiced inquirer, 
and that it wbs open to him to report for or against the system — to 
recommend its abolition or to advocate its permanence. It was 
obvious ihat military driD at schools must make the Volunteer 
movement more effective, because it tended to furbish a better 
instructed class of officers. It must come home to the experience 
of all that, however great might be the zeal of Volunteer officers at 
present, nothing comd entirely supply the advantage arising from 
the ciarly use of arms, Military dnll at public schools woidd also 
tend to the permanence of the Volunteer movement ; for what could 
contribute more to that end than the existence of a liigher class well 
versed in -military exercise, aouL consequeivtly, reluctant at any 
tin^e to be withdrawn from the neld of their activity ? Even sup- 
posing ih&t the Voliiijteer movement should pass away with the 
fears and the dangers Which had called it into existence, what 
could be more conducive to the military defence of the coxmtiy 
than the existence of a higher class, whose education at the public 
schools would at once qualify them to take commissions in the 
Militia (as that would be the force on which we should then, rely) ; 
or in the. case of any great and extensive levy of the people, such 
as occurred in the beginning of the century, would enable that class 
to inspirit And direct it / ' He begged to inquire whether the Com- 
missiML na Public Sofaoola had b^n instructed to report upon the 
question of the military drill lately introduced as a branch of the 
q^tem of those schools. 

The Elarl of Clarendon. -^As my noble friend has alluded to me 
astheTMndei^ «f.1il^<FubUe'ScboQiUC%im9usnoD^ Xbegtoinfo^ 
him that our instructions are amply sufficient| and have, indeed. 



been purposely framed to embrace all matters relating to the 
administration of the public schools. Our inquiries will be turned 
not only to the studies, but also the recreations of the boys, and 
the mode in which they habitually employ their leisure time, and 
in these inquiries drilling will certainly be included. I regret to 
hear of a falling off in the number of boys who have devoted them- 
selves to drilling, for I agree with my noble friend as to the 
advantages to be derived from it. No one can see a large number 
of bojTS walking together without being sensible how much their 
appearance, both individually and collectively, is improved by the 
instructions of the drill sergeant. I also agree with my noble friend 
that it is impossible to exaggerate the political advantages of the 
Volunteer service, or to speak in too high terms of the noble spirit 
and true love of country which have'animated the Volunteers. We 
are all interested in the Volunteer movement becoming a permanent 
institution of the country, and we must all be desirous to use onr 
best efforts to make it so. It is therefore desirable that a taste for 
a certain amount of military drill, military training, and the use of 
the rifle at an early age should be encourt^ged. I apprehend, how- 
ever, that in order to attain this object we must not seek to render 
attendance at drill compulsory on the boys of our pobUc achools. 
(Hear.) In answer to the comprehensive questions circulated by 
the Public Schools Commission certain shoctoomings are admitted 
and regretted, but want of time is pleaded as the general, and 
not always unreasonable, excuse. One thing is certain, that it is 
useless to expect that the masters will permit any portion of the 
school hours to be given up to drill. On the other hand, it would 
be very hard upon the boys and very unpopular to compel them to 
drill during their play hours, of which they have not more than is 
necessary for health of body and mind. If drilling, therefore, ia 
to be voluntary, it will be a formidable rival to cricketing, boi^ng, 
and foot-ball I can conceive nothing more calculated to inspire a 
distaste for drill than a compulsory attendance on the drill sei^geant 
by boys who are now permitted to employ their own time in their 
own way. I have heani that a certain number of boys regard drill 
as an amusement. How far it may be desirable to stimulate this 
taste by encouragement and rewards will be carefully inquired into 
by the commission ; but, as my noble friend is aware, our duties 
do not go beyond that. Our instructions are to inquire and report, 
and if our opinions, being founded on the evidence we may obtain, 
should appear to be of any value, and if we are able to point oat 
where reforms are required, and how they are to be effected, I 
trust we shall have the support of public opipion in our recom- 
mendations. We hope to have the benefit of personal communicatioD 
with the head and other masters of our pubUc schools. Their 
attention will be drawn to the subject of drill ; we shall consult 
with them, and we shall receive with satisfaction any suggestions 
which they shall make, in order to carry into eSoct the intentions 
of my noble friend. (Hear.) 



8. MILITARY TRAINING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
A bill has been introduced into the New York House of Assembly 
which provides that : — *' Classes of all scholars over ten years of age 
shall be established, to be armed with wooden rifles or musketo, 
with good locks and steel ramrods that can be used at any time on 
regular arms. A teacher of the school to be competent to instruct 
in the manual of arms and drill, and not less than one hour a day 
to be devoted thereto. The exi>ense to be paid out of the State 
treasury, on certificate of the Governor, Ideut. -Governor, and Adjt- 
GeneraL" 



4. MILITARY DRILL IN SCHOOLS. 

The following is the substance of the bill under consideration in 
the New York House of Assembly as we find it in the Rochester 
Uni4>n : It provides that the Regents of the University may appoint 
six Colleges in the State, and one Academy in each judicial district^ 
where a system of military education and training and the use d 
the manual of arms rhall be established. To such institution the 
Adjutant General shall furnish State arms and equipments for the 
use of pupils. Three professors of military instruction shall be ap- 
pointed by the Regents at a salary of $1,500 each. A drill master 
shall be appointed by each of the institutions at a salary of $760 
per annum. An appropriation of $600 is made to each institution 
for map, books, charts and models. The sum of $26,000 per annum 
for two years is set apart for this object. Any surplus that may be 
left can be used for the expenses of encampment or for artilleiy 
practice. The Regents who have the entire control of this matter 
are to report annually to the Legislature as to the manner in which 
the provisions of the act have been carried out. 

This is intended only to apply to the higher educational establish- 
nients, but it has been suggested that the system should be extended| 
and that each county, dty and town, should be provided with adxQl 
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iDitnictory to drill all boys above the age of twelve once a week. The 
prooen ia simple and we should like very much to see something of the 
kind adopted by oar anthoritiea. In the words of a contempormqr — 
** The boys wonld be pleased ; it would do them good in a physical 
way, wotdd improve their deportment and tend to make them more 
obedient in all things."— Co^oursr Star. 



(k PHYSICAL EXERCISES 11X THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS. « 

One year ago, the Board of E lucation introduced an elaborate 
system of physical exercises into all the schools. Each of the dif- 
ferent movements was described with such particularity that any 
teacher or school would be able to learn and execute it from the 
description alone. These exercises, or portions of them, have been 
practised during the year from four to eight times a day in all the 
Primary rooms, and three or more times a day in all the Grammai 
rooms, with the happiest results. Not only has their favorable 
influence upon the hcNsJth of the pupils been manifest, but in many 
of the rooms, the improvement in erectness of form and position 
has been equally marked. The teachers themselves have m many 
instances been greatly benefitted by these exercises. 

So far as my knowledge extends, no other city except Oswego, had 
previoualy introduced a thoroughly digested course of exercises, and 
made it ubli^tory upon all the schools to practise them at frequent 
end regular mtervals, as a part of the daily routine of school duties. 
The experience of a year has suggested some improvements, which 
should be introduced when the course is reprinted. 

Besides the regular course of ''free gymnastics" prescribed by 
the Board, the High School and several of the District Schools have 
already been funSshed with suitable gymnastic apparatus for the 
use of the pupils, by the liberality of parents and other friends ; 
and it is to be hoped that the remaining districts will soon be favored 
with similar facilities. 

An experiment has been tried during the past year in several of 
the schools, with the bean-bsg exercises recommended by Dr. Lewis, 
of Boston ; but we do not find them adapted to our use, except, 
perhaps, in the High School. In the Normal Department of the 
High School, they are still practised, with veiy satiiifactory results. 

But while I am able to give so gratifying a report respecting the 
influence of *^ free gymnastics,'* I regret to say, there is one serious 
evil still existing to a greater or less extent in all the schools, whidi 
cannot fail to exert a very deleterious influence upon the health and 
form of the pupils. I refer to the habit of stooping over the desks 
wliile engaged in the exercises requiring the use of the pen or pencil 
^ I am aware that many of the teachers have devoted special atten- 
tion to this matter, and in some of the schools, very considerable 
improvement has already been efiected : but the cure is by no means 
radicid or permanent, and in most cases, a more efficient and sys- 
tematic course of treatment is required. There are some divisions, 
in which the pupils lo«e more during the day by indulging in this 
habit, than they gain by the practice of gymnastic exercises. 

As a first step toward the correction of this evil, teachers should 
inform themselves and their pupils of its nature and magnitude. 
The next step of progress should be a firm resolve to overcome it, 
whatever may be the etJbrt required. 

With most pupils, a frequent admonition from the teacher wiH bo 
BufScient to ^ablish the habit of sitting erect, and when this habit 
is ouoe formed, very little attention will be needed to perpetuate it. 
But when this measure is found to be ineffectual, a persistent habit 
of stooping at the desk should be treated as a misdemeanor, affecting 
the deportment average of the pupil the same as any other example 
of misconduct. 



6. TRAINING THE CHILD'S BODT. 
Whatever you wish your child to be, be it yourself. If you wish 
it to be happy, healthy, sober, truthful, affectionate, honest, and 
godly, be yourself all these. If you wish it to be lazy and sulky, 
and a liar and a drukard and a i^ wearer, be yourself all these. As 
the old cock crows, the young cock learns. You remember who 
said, ''Tr^n up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he win not depart from it!" And you may, as a general rule, 
as soon expect to gather grapes from thorns and figs from thistlee. 
as get good, healthy, happy children from diseased and la^^ and 
wicked parents. Let me put you up in mind seriously of one thing you 
ought to get done to all your children, and that is, to have them 
vaccinated or inoculated with the cow-pock. The best time for this 
is two months after birth, but better late than never, and in these 
times you need never have any excuse for its not being done. You 
have only to take your children to the Old or New Town dispen- 
sariea. It is a real crime, I think, in parents to neglect this. It is 

• Prom tlM AnmiAl Report of W. H. Wells, Esq., SupeHnt^^ndent. B«^ slso the 
chsptwoii *;G^'ninMtici»" Mid " Cali»th*nkm" in the i^ekool^Jloutt, iUArcMU^ 
imr0 and HisetphM, kc, lately pubUthed by the Sducstiotial Depsrtmcnt lor p. C. ( 



cmel to their child, and it ia a crime to the public. If eveiy child 
in the world were vaccinated, which might be managed in a few 
yean, that loathsome and deadly diseara, the small-pox, would 
disappoMT Imm the face of the earth ; but many people are so stupid 
and so lasy and bo prejudiced as to neglect this plain duty until it is 
too lata So promise me all seriously in your hearts to see to this, 
if it is not done already, and to see to it immediately. Be always 
fnmk and open with your children. Make them tniit you and tell 
you all their secrets. Make them feel at ease with you, and make 
free with them. There is no such good plaything for grown-up 
children like you and me as weans, wee ones. It is wonderful what 
you can get them to do with little coaxing and fun. You all know 
this as well as I do, and you will practice it eveiy day in your own 
families. Here is a pleasant little story out of an iM book. ^* A 
eentleman having led a company of children beyond their usual 
journey, thev hegtuo. to get weary, and all cried to htm to carry 
them on lus back, but because of their multitude he could not do 
this. ' But,' says he, ' I'll get horses for ns all ;' then cutting little 
wands out of the hedges as ponies for them, and a great stake as a 
charger for himself, tins put mettle in their little legs, and they rode 
cheerfully home.'' So much for a bit of ingenious fnn,<— Dr. John 
BrowfCt Buay on HtaUK 



7. MISS NIGHTINGALE ON VOLUNTEERING. 

At a meeting of the Winslow and Buckingham Volunteers, Sir 
Harry Vemey read the two following letters from Miss Nightingale. 
They will be found of great interest : — " HampsUad^ Oct. 8. My 
dear Sir Harry, — I like to hear of your volunteers. I wish I 
could be with you. But my heart is with you all. At the 
beginning of tins year we had 150,000 Volunteers— and already 
we hear, from the best military authorities, that they are capable 
of mancsQvring and executing movements with regular troops. 
To one who knows the stuff of which the An^lo-Saxon is made 
(no man knows him better than I do), this is not surprising. 
These volnnteen are of the same race with that handful of men who 
defended their trenches at Sebastopol—as the Greeks held the posi- 
tion of Thennopylee— and who when dying of slow torture in 
hospital, drew their blankets over their heads, and died without a 
word, like the heroes of old. Thank God, our volunteers have not 
to undergo these slow agonies in the defence of their country. But 
I for one (and I speak notwithstanding an experience of the horrors 
of war which no man has had) was not at all sorry to see the spirit 
of war brought home to our people's lives in the glorious rising of 
the volunteers. A country needs retempering sometimes. England, 
from her mnd mercantile and commercial successes, has been called 
sordid. God knows she is not The simple courage, the enduring 
patience, the good sense, the strength to suffer in silence — what 
nation shows more of this in war thim is shewn by her commonest 
soldier ? I have seen men dying of dysentery, but scorning to report 
themselves sick lest they should thereby throw more labor on their 
comrades, go down to the trenches and make the trenches their 
deathbed. Their is nothing in history to compare willi it — other 
nations may do it for glory, but we for duty, as the Duke of Wel- 
lington said. I say no one has seen the horrors of war as I have, 
yet I was glad to see the spirit of war arising in our volunteers. If 
both French and English statesmen have recorded, upon their own 
observation, that the most intelligent, the most well-doing, the most 
respectable, in the best sense of that word, in any French village 
or district, are always those returned from serving out their time on 
conscription, and if this is the case with those who have given a 
compulsorr service for a government which we English cannot 
respect, what ought not the men to become who give a free service 
for a free country, like our volunteers 7 Say what men will, there 
ui something more truly Christian in the man who gives his time, 
his strength, his liTe, if need be, for something not himself, whether 
he call it his Queen, his country, or his colors, than in all the asceti- 
cism, the fasts, the humiliations, and confessions, which have ever 
been made ; and this spirit of giving one's life, without calling it a 
sacrifice, is found nowhere so tnily as in England ^is is a spirit 
which animates our armies and our volunteers. But there must be 
more drill, more discipline, in the sense of teaching how orders are 
to be oboyed, more acting in concert to make our volunteers perfect 
— and our volunteers mean to be quite perfect It is wonderful 
how much they have done already, in precision. On the saddest 
night of all my life, two months ago, when my dear chief, Sidney 
Herbert, lay dyin^, and I knew that with him died much of the 
welfare of the Bntish army— he was, too, so proud, so justly proud 
of his volunteers— on that uight I lay listening to the bands of the 
volunteers as they came marching in successively — it had been a 
review day — and I said to myralf, (he nation can never go back 
which is capable of such a movement as this, not the spirit of an 
hour. These are all men who have something to give up ; all men 
whose time ia Taluable for money^ which is not t£ur god» aa other 
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vMoiBM fl«^ of tu. Ona of tbe best Ai^ainimeiite my dear ohief 
niMte wM Colonel M'Murdo^ the InBpciotor-Gkmexsl of TohinieerB. 
I knew him in the Crimea^ where he exeouted the moot difficult 
s«ifiFiee, that of oi)g»maing the Land Tnmnport, with i^ ««iaott 
suceeas ; no doubt the volunieen haytf fall oonfidosioe in htm. It 
waa whmered to me in Sidney Hecberf ■ time thact Bnokin^iam- 
shire had been behindhand in her tribute of volimteem. £ that 
the caae now ? I hope not. But if bo, it makes those who have 
Tohinteered all the moce wco^. II t might ventoie to do so, I 
would gladly aak you to offer them from me a pair of eelors. 
Probably, however, they have thesL If so, I oan only offer 
them from the bottom of my heart the best wishes of one who has 
< fought the good fight' for the army seven years this very month, 
without the intermission of one single waking hoiur." 

< <I should have tiiought it a presumption to write to the volunteers 
if not desired by you. My pomt, if i^re was one, was to tell them 
that one who has seen more than any other man what a horrible thing 
war is, yet feels more than any num that the militaiy spirit inagood 
cause, '^that of one's oountry,' is the finest leaven whioh exists for 
the national spirit. I have known intiBi^ely the fikyrdmian soldier, 
the FtfiQoh so],dier, the British aoldieir. The Sardinian was much 
better appointed than we were. The French were both more 
numerous and more accustomed to war than we were, yet I have no 
hesitation in saying that we had the better military spirit, the true 
volunteer spirit to endure hardships for our country's sake. I 
remember a sergeant, Vho, on picket, the rest of the pmket kiUed, 
and himself battered about the head, stumbled back to camp, and 
on his way picked up a wounded man and brouoht him in. on his 
shoulders to the lines, when he fell down insensi^T When, after 
many hours, he recovered his senses^ I believe, after trepanning, his 
first words were to ask after his conurade, 'Is he alive f ' ' Comrade^ 
indeed, yes, he's alive— it is the general' At that moment the 
general, though badly wounded appealed at Ihe bedside. 'Oh, 
general, it's you, is it, I brought in ? Fm so glad. I didn't know 
your honor. But, if Pd known it was you, I'd have saved yon all 
the same.' This is the true soldier's spirit Lastly, I would impceaa 
on the volun^teers the neoessiify of drill, practice, eiteroise, and 
brigade movements. Garibaldi's volunteers did excellently 



guJeriUa movements ; they failed before a fourth rate regular army. 
We trust that our volunteers will never know what real war is ; but 
they will make themselves a reputation to be feared by the enemy, 
in order upt to see that enemy at their own hearthstonee. 



a THE ROYAL MILITIA OF CANADA. 

{To ihe Editor of the Speckxtor.) 

SiB^,The toast given by Major General Kapier at the dinner to 
Sir Allan Napier MacNab, was " Thjb Royal (not • loyal ') MrunA 
OF Oanada,''^ and it will be interesting to your readers, to leacn the 
oikan of sq distinguished and honorable a title. 

His late Majesty, George the TbiA was so gratified and impress- 
ed with the gallant conduct of the Militia of this Ptovince ouring 
the war of 1812 and '13, that he proclaimed them bb **ihe lioyai 
Militia of Canada," and further that their facinin should be 
"Boyoift^tte." *5 a oe 

I am. Your obed't serv't, 
Hamilton, Feb. 17, 1B62. CANADENSIS. 



9. OUR GALLANT VOLUNTRERS. 
Hunah for England's trae-bam sons I 

Who at their country's call 
Have bravely rallied round her flag, 

To defend it or to fall ; 
Whose willing word ta grasp the sword 

Has InU'd the natton's fwi; 
And ckims her thanks, the noble ranks, 

Oar gallant volunteers I 

They may talk of foreign eonntries, 

With all their conntSees hosts ; 
But where 's the foe who dares to show 

His fiu^ upon our coasts t 
Oar aged sires may sleep seeare» 

Oar mothers cease their fears, 
While in the knd there is a bead 

Like the gallant volonteers ! 



Tbat she may slumber all serene, 

Within her island home! 
For hearts of purest loyaltji 

In peasant lads and peefSr 
Inspire us all to fall or stand, 

With the gallant ▼olunteers I 

When EoglaQd's fame was tivtlertag. 

Long many years agOi 
Oa every lea an enemy, 

On every shore a foe — 
Up rose a host to guard our ooast, 

And quell the people's fears ; 
Then to the ** blue *' none were nKore true 

Than the gallant volunteen 1 

Long life to Queen Victoria, 

And to that noUe band 
Who 'd bravely come tvom every home 

To guard their native land. 
And as they march — should duty call — 

Well greet them with three dieers. 
When side by side, their country's pnde, 

Are our gallani volunteen 1 
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Ho^ proud most be oar graoieas Qoeen, 
To know, whai^er may oome^ 



No. 23.— THE HON. W. H. MERRITTv 
It is our painful lot to record the death of the Hon. Wfllxam 
Hamilton Merritt. This lamented event took J^aoe on Sunday 
naoming, the 6th uli, on board the steamer C^mpum. Bfr. 
Merritt had reached Montreal on his way to the sea-aide, when fie. 
was neized with paralysis ; and though he reoovered so far as to be 
able to dictate letters of business, yet it was considered advisable 
tjiat he shotdd return home, and accordinghr on Saturday morning 
be was carried on board the Champion. He was able to oonverae 
durihg the day, but as night drew on it became apparent that his 
end waa nigh, and at two o'clock on Sunday morning he passed 
away, as the steamboat was passing through one of the St Law- 
rence canals. There is a singular fitness in the fact, that he to 
whom we owe the Welland Canal — and in fact the oonstructioii of 
most of the canals of the Province — should breathe his last while 
passing through one of them on his way home ! Mr. Merritt had 
}tust completed his 69th year. His death causes a vacancy in the 
representation of the Nia|[ara District in the Upper House. 

We subjoin the following remarks from the €floibe. The Hon. 
Mr. Memtt was the son of one of those brave and self-denying 
men who, upon the breaking out of the American revolution, ao- 
hered to the principles of their forefathers, and sought a home in 
the tihen wilderness of Canada, in which they could maintain their 
allegiance to the Crown and country of their love. Mr. Merritt 
was one of the best specimens of the descendants of that noble 
bend of pioneers— the United Empire Loyalists. He was fint 
brought into notice by the active part he took, as an of&oer of the 
C^adian Militia, during the war of 1811L while a very young man. 
Some yean later, fired by the example of DeWitt Clinton and the 
otiier projectors and promoters of the Erie Canal throo^ the State 
of York, Mr. Merritt conceived the design of uniting lakes Erie 
aid Ontario by the Welland Canal It is not our puipoee to dwell 
at length upon the manifold difficulties which Mr. Merritt encaaar 
teied m carrving his project into completion. We trust that these, 
labours wUl be recorded in a suitable form from the materials which 
most remain in possession of Mr. Merritfs family. They will form 
a most interesting view of the progress of a very important work, 
sj^d a lasting memorial of possibly the most useful citizen vdiom 
Canada has ever possessed. It was not simply that Mr. Merritt, 
almost single-handed^ overcame the prejudices and pecuniazy ob- 
stades encountered m constructing the Welland Canal ; he also 
wielded an immense influence in securing the completion, on a great 
scale of the connecting Hnks of the St Lawrence navigation neces- 
sary for the full development of our carrying trade ; and it ma^ be 
said that in every important step taken during the last f or^ yeara 
to develop Canadian commerce, he took an active share, iuthough 
accustomed to entertain schemes much in advance of his contempo- 
raries, which frequently had the appearance of being chimerical, he. 
was nevertheless eminently practical in his mode of carrying out his 
plana A more remarkable combination of the apparenUy impcae- 
tioable with the actoaUy practicable, was never seen. No ohrts^. 
daunted him. Earnest and laborious, though without any i ' 
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of nuumer^ he brought all olaaiet of men under hiB inflaenoe ; and 
howerer dupoaed at first to ridicule or oppoae hia projects, whoever 
came^ within hia reaeh almost inTariabfy became ma Bnpporter. 
Hum cannot be the atigfateat question that in the main, boa piojecta 
took their riae in an ezAlted desire for the public veal, and thai he 
WM a genuine benelaetor of hia country. He 8%w the Welland 
Canal rise through all its atagea^ from the original plan of pettj 
locka of timber, to its present magnificent proportions. He saw it 
crowded to repletion with the vessels of both nations, — ^the Ameri- 
can people paying tribute to the entarprise of Canada. He wit- 
noaanrt the immense development which its construction {;ave to the 
section of country through whidh it passes, in which hia own pw- 
aonal interests lay, and more especially the striking prosperity of ^e 
town in which he resided, and which he may be aaid to nave oreated. 
Having acoompliahed so much, Mr. Merritt might well have repoaed 
upon hia laurels ; but his was not a nature to seek inglorious ease, 
even in adtanced veara. He devised and carried thnmgh to com- 
pletion the Weilana Bailway« which he contended would be, instead 
of a rivals an aaaiataat to his greater work. He inv^^ved his per- 
sonal fortune in tiie completion of this enterprise, and it is probable 
thait the diffieu!tiea he thereby encountwed hastened his end. — 

13ie nmeral of the Hon* Mt. Merritt was the Uurgest that has 
enr Ukem i^hMa 4b tfaia ^ett of Canada, and the attendance 
was fma all parts of the country. The day wa% religgioualy ob- 
served as a day of mourning, evexy store and workshop in the town 
being doeed, and the vessela paasing through the canal had their 
fla0i half-mast hiflh. Ihete were between t5d and 200 carriages in 
the {NToceeaionf which extended the whole length of St. Paul.Street 
from Itale Street, Hie paU-bearers were Sir J. B. Bobinaon, Bart., 
Sir A. K. McNab. Bart, Chief Justice BurmL Colonel Gregozy, 
Colonel John Clark, J. Keefer, Esq., R. Woodruff, Esq., and G. 
Writih^ Esq. %he Bev. Dr. Atkinson read the funeral snrice of 
the Episcopu Church at the grave side, and one of Canada's greatest 
men passed from our sight for ever. — SL Catherines JoumcJ. 
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L TOWKSHIP SCHOOL OONVBOTIOK. 

^Qsa lofiewing letter adresMd by Alexander McLean^ Bki., Loeal 

S^Ariateiuiettt for the Township of K^son, suggeato such an 

exeett e n t scheme for the successful operattonih of the Township 

Ssihool OonventioDs, that we insert it in this number of the 

Plan for a ^wnahip Convention of Common Schools, proposed 
to be held on September dOth, 1862, at 10 x/dock, a.m., in the 
Town Hall, Kdlsoti :— 

I. Teachers, Trustees and heads of families beinff associated with 
them, to examine their own schools previously and to report on the 
above named day, in writingthe statistios oi their flol}o<Ms jdnce the 
beginning of tlie vear. 1. Those pupils most proficient in aU the 
h r techeA studied by Ihem, naming two, first and second best. 2. 
Those most proficient in any of the branches studied, first and 
second best. 3. Those making the moat progress in aU the 
bcanelies studied, since the beginning of the year, first and second 
beat 4 Those having made the greatest progress in any branch, 
since the beginning of the year, first and second best. 5. Tliose 
mc«t regular in attendance, neatest, orderly, mannerly, and best 
behaved either in or out of aohool, first and second best, 

IL Teachers, Trustees, and parents to meet with such rtparied 
pupiU at the above named time and place for their examination and 
cotoqp^tion for prizea. 

ilL Priies in books to be awaxded : — 

L To tiM first and aecond most pn^cient in aU the salyeots 
tffii^t 2/ To the first and second moat proficient m mny w the 
snt»|eol» taught 8. To the firat and aeccMid who have made the 
mca* progvees tn oS the braaehes atndiad aince tlie beginning of the 
year 4. to the first and seooud who have made the grsateftt pro- 
grsai M» Afiy branch studied since the beginning of the year. 6. To 
the firat and aecond most regular in attendance, neatest, orderly, 
and cf the best behaviour in and out of school 6. To the first and 
aecaoA Tsadhen shewing the largest average attendance inpropor- 
tion to the number of pnpils on the Begister. 7. To the l&aohen 
firat and second best in cultivating vocal music in their aohook. 

IT. Subscriptions lor prizes to b6 solicited by tiie ^Baohers and 
the J^opys whom they may appoint, and to be transmitted to the 
Tow&slup Ihceaaurer, not hiter than September 20. 

T, The examinera to be the Mnisters, Ma^tratea, Council, 
XeiCJber and Superintendent of Ndlton. 



r {J. MAP DRAWING IN THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 

In the Girls' High School, we listened with much interest to an 
animated impromptu discussion, sustained by seversd of the pupils, 
upon the best method of teaching the alphabet The reeoHa of 
their own observation were adduced in sunnort of favorite theories, 
difficulties were freely suggested and readuy met, and the same evi* 
dence waa afforded here, as elaewhere, of minds aooustomed to 
vigoroiM and continued exertion. A redtation in geography which 
we witnesaed in thia sohoc^ may be worth a aomewhai detailed de- 
scription. The lesson was the coast of Europe. The latitude and 
longitude, in degrees and minutes, of some forty plaoe B,~-<tfg> es, 
UMMfibhs of livetfa, 0tc.,«commen<nng at the north-eastevn asti^nd^ 
of tiie coast and following it around to the west, south, and eaat, 
had been written down by the teacher in a bhmk book and given to 
the class by dictation. A brief description of the p^yttcal niaturea 
of the coast had also been given. The blackboard al the aide of 
the room waa divided into a number of sj^oaa, perhapa three feet 
Mde, and a pupil sent to each of these, who in a short time, with- 
out the use of a ruler, drew paieQefls and meridians, em]^oyuig 
straight or broken lines instead of curveiL wid locating tiie lines at 
proper distances apart according to a scale whicn had been established, 
of so many inches or parts of an inch to a degree. Another set of 
pupils dedgnated by measia of dots the location of tiie poiMa whose 
latitude and ioo^tode had been given. Another as* drsw though * 
these points the (mtiinea of the coast, and one of tiie nvmbeir re- 
cited, aa ahe drew, the deaeriptiM of Ike parts abo«t wl^ch she waa 
engaged. While th^ drawing Was proceeding in silence at the hoard, 
the reat of the diMa wat ocei^ied in reciting with great fiiiency the 
list before mentioned, one individual giving the first place on the 
list with its location, her nei^bour the next, and so on. Mapaace 
afterwarda d^wn upon naper with remackable neatneaa and care, 
entirely from mdmory. — MOAMchuseUM 2Vaefc«r. 

3. LAZY TEACHERS. 

Many aigr that if a pennn ia too lazy to do anything etae, he is 
just the man to teaoh aehooL We do not believe that any but 
thoae nearly if not quite f ods naturally, or others too hzs them- 
selves to exercise their powers of intellect think this ; and we do 
not know what causee people to talk thia way, unless it be that 
those who do, thihk thero is no other occuj^tinn than that of tsach- 
ing, that has so many ind^ent followers m it We do not agree 
exactly with sudi ; but that there is no profession having more is 
an extremely humiliating, disgraceful, but equally undenmble fact. 
llie extensiveness of this indolence among teiushers, is not so 
worthy of coniuderation as the quality of the sin. The ministerial 
excepted, there is no other calling, the negleot of the duties of 
whicm is deserving to be so much dreaded as is that of teaching. 
This idea is as old as the hills, and admitted universally. If a 
lawyer fails to prevent the administration of justice in a case by 
being indolent, very good ; if he fails to secure it, the result is bad ; 
but what is the consequence of his neglect, compared with that of 
him, whoae influence good or bad, operatea not only upon the few, 
comparatively speaking, that may be the direct subjects of lus 
suasion, but through l£em also upon thousands, perhaps of others ; 
and which may extend to the future worid t 

We can any teacher an unfit one, who fails to come up square to 
this standard— the ability to keep hia pupila so employed in school . 
aa to aecnre their utmoat poasible attainment. To secure this 
vimo8t poMU attainment, requires the most incessant watching, 
and unwearied e&)rts in aaaisting — an amount of activity, in con- 
nection with other qiMdities, that but few possess. All the positions 
in Colleges thai have been filled, all the titles of A. M., ire., that 
bave been granted, in the uaiverM, do not, alone, confer it. It 
must be in the mem. Sohdars imitate to a great degree the habits 
of the instructor. Here is another reason why the pattern should • 
b0 a good one. in quickness of action. If, however thorough or 
advanced his vook wisdom may be, he does busineas in a long- 
measure, half-awake stvle, many within his charge wiU try to do 
likewise, and those at all disposed will succeed, aa nature probably , 
would if unassisted ; ceiiainiy she would, aided. 

School Trustees, we are certain, do not consider sufficiently this all 
important feature of eneigy in maldng selections ; neither do the pat- 
rons of private schools, in their choice.— Bro^fotxi (TJ> 8.) Argu$. 
f ■ » tm 

PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES GRANTED BY THE 

CHIKF aUPERINTSNDKMT OF EDUCATION* 

The Chief Snperinteji^deBt of Education, on the reponuneD- 
dation of the mtstcfn of the Normal Sehool, and under the 
authority of the following section of the Upper Canada Cqn- 
ft>lidated Common School Act, 22 Ytctoria, chap. 64, baa 
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granted to the under-mentioned Students of the Normal School, 
Provincial Certificates of Qualification as Common School 
Teachers in any part of Upper Canada : 

•* lOT. The Chief SuperioteDdent of Ediieation, on the rpoommendation 
of the tenehere In the xTormnl School, mny give to any Teacher of Com- 
mon Schools a CerCifioAte of Qualification, which Bhall be Talid in anj 
part of Upper Gnnada ontil revoked ; but no such certiiieate shall be 
given to auj peraoa who hat not been a student in the Normal School" 

The certificates are divided into classes, in harmony with the 

general programme, according to which ^1 teachers in Upper 

Canada are required to be examined and classified, and are valid 

until revoked, or until the expiration of the time mentioned in 

the certificate. 

Each certificate is numhered and recorded in the Begister of 

the Department, in the following order : 

Twenty-seventh Seasioo.— Dated ISth Jose, 1861 

Malis. 



Fint Clau.^-OnLde A. 
14Sa aiaehfin, Jdm (1175.)* 

1487 Mnnson, Charles Francis. 

1488 Wood, Benjamin Wills (1868.) 

Jf^rat (?7aM.— Grade B. 

1489 Barefoot^ Isaac (1081, 1247.) 

1440 Clnre, Sainael (984.) 

1441 McDisrmiJ, Donald (1871.) 

1443 Ross. John Cameron (1856.) 
144S V'an Slyke, George Washington 

(1878.) 

Firti C/ast.— Grade C. 

1444 Brine, Henry Jamrs (718,994.) 

1445 Cork, George (1868.) 

1446 Munt, Robert 
1147 Kierann, Thomas (1090.) 

Second C/ofs.— Grade A. 

1448 Canapbell, J^hn Monra 

1449 Grifiin. Wulter. 

1450 Halia, Samuel Pollard. 

1451 Hiilinrd, Thomns. 
145*i Hutcliiison, William. 
14.^3 Mnloy, Uiram (1878). 

1454 Millar, John. 

1455 McCau^lnud, William John. 

1456 MncPherai'n, Fiulny. 
1467 Robertson, John (809.) 
1458 Schmidt, John Ueiiry. 
1469 ticoilon, Juhn. 
1460 Willis, liobert (1896.) 



Second (TTom.— Grade B. 

1461 Alhin, Absalom Shade. 

1462 Anderson, John. 
1468 Green, Philip. 

1464 Langdon. John. 

1465 Metcalf, Hiram. 

1466 Miller, Joha 

1467 Monkman, James Matthias. 

1468 Morton, John Brown. 

1469 McCausland, Robert. 

1470 Mc£achem, James (1888.) 

1471 Mcintosh, Angus. 

1472 McLaren, Alexander. 
1478 McPherson, Moses. 

1474 G'Grady, Patrick John. 

1475 Powers, H#nry. 

1476 Sullivan, Daniel. 

1477 Tapecott, Samuel 

1478 Taylor, Waller. 

1479 Thompson, Charles. 

1480 Thompson, Matthew. 

1481 Treadgold. Manton. 

1482 Ward. James Henry. 
1488 Wilson, Edward Sutton. 

1484 Wilson, William. 

Second Cla$». — Grade 0. 

1485 Boldrick, Richard Henry. 

1486 Summers, Geoi^e. 

1487 Wager, Reuben Lewis. 

1488 WeUh,John, 
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Ilr%t C7aj»«.— Grade A. 

1489 Beckett, Emma (1232, 

1899.) 

Fir$t C/<f««.— Grade B. 

1490 Boddy. Supliia Lrmisa (1400.) 

1491 C.aik, Sarah Haley (1401.) 

FtrH C/oM.— Grade C. 

1492 Co'hr, Leonora (1408.) 
1498 OTlaheity, AnnaMaria(1820, 

1413.) 
1494 O'Neil, Margaret (1420) 
1496 Smith, Sarah (1428.) 



Second CIas8.^Qrtide A. 

1496 Ahkcr, Mary Anno. 

1497 Brown, Sophia Georgiana. 

1498 Bnclinn, Mary. 

1499 Hardio, Ellen (1418.) 

1500 Huberts, Snrah Aune. 

1501 Rogers, <;hristiua (681^ 

1048.) 

1502 Taylor, Susannah. 



Females. 

1506 Buik, Margaret (1426.) 

1507 Campbell, Mary. 

1508 Clark, Annie (1416.) 

1509 D.ivi8, Ruth. 

1510 Greene, Martha. 

1511 Greer, Mary Anne (1429.) 

1512 Henderson, Isabella Purvis. 
1518 Henning, Amelia. 
1614 Jeffers, Emma (1481.) 

1515 Kenny, Elisabeth. 

1516 Lloyd, AS*^^' 

1517 May bee, Euphemia Amanda. 

1518 Muneon, Charlotte (588.) 

1519 Robinson, Annie. 

1520 Rogers, Jesne (1421.) 

1521 Williams, Eliza Anne. 



Second Clatt, — Grade 0. 
1522 Bethell, Maria (1425.) 
1528 Boak, Sarah Anne. 

1524 Hemenway, Sinia Amanda 

(1480.) 

1525 Kane, Mary Anne (1482.) 

1526 Kennedy. Elixu Jane. 

1527 Ley, Theresa Georgiana. 

1528 Lundy, Sarah. 
15i9 Mnrrison, Margaret Helen. 

1580 O'Plaherty, Edith (1488.) 

1581 Richardson, Isabella. 
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EzpnBD CxBTiriOATn. 
The certificates of the Second Cla»a, Oradc Cy granted subsequently to 
the Nineteenth Session, hare been limited to one year from their respebtiv« 
dates. In the Journal of Edveatiom for Julj, 1 860, for Febraary and Jnly« 
1861, and Febraary, 1862, listi of the certificates wb'eh had expired np to 
those dates were published, and the following list shews tliose which ex- 
pired on the 15th of June, 1862:— 

Males. 



1285 Devlin, John. 

1286 Howland. Francis Lamb. 

1287 Jackson, Henry Harry. 

1288 Obtained First Class 0. 1856. 



1289 Reid, George. 

1290 Rundte, Richird Folly. 

1291 Tsylor, Henry Goodwin. 

1292 Windsor, Francis. 



Fkicalcs. 



1828 Obtsined Seeond Class B. 1414 

1824 Beam, Rebekah Ann. 

1825 Burk. Ada. 

1826 Crawford, Agnes. 

1827 CruicksIiMnk, Marnraret Fawnti. 

1828 Obiained Seoood Class A. 14 1 1. 



1401. 



Edaeatioo OAee, Jone, 1862. 



1829 Obtained Firit Glass 0. 

1880 Love, Marr Anne. 

1881 McDougall, Elisabeth. 
1832 Parrott, Amanda. 

1888 Obtained Seeondi^Uas A. 1410. 

Ccrtijlcd, 

ALEXANDER MARLING^ 
Begittrcar, 



Second Ctau.^Qnde B. 
1508 Acres, Jnne. 

1504 Armstioug, Mnry Elisabeth. 

1505 BnU-'S, Mury June. i • - , x. ,- .- ,, ., -.- , * .^ 
- universal satisfaction expressed by those who avail themselves of it» 

• The ilKures hi brsckets indicate (he uumber of a previous outifloato obtained I privil^g^es, are iu a great measure due to the unwearied diligeoce of 

I9 the student named. I the efficieut officer in chai|^ 



5. KINGSTON OBSERVATORY. 
The excellent retracting telescope, executed by the celebnited 
Dollond, and presented to the Kingston Observatory bv Hon. J. A. 
Macdonald, will be of great service in connection with the lectures in 
the Observatory. There is good ground for hoping that this gift 
will be followed up by such contributions throughout Canada as 
will suffice for the purchase of a transit circle, which ia necessary 
to give to to the institution a national character. The instrument, 
according to the estimate furnished by the Astronomer Royal, will 
cost about £500 sterling — a small sum if divided among Uie chief 
cities of Canada. It is intended for purely scientific purposes, and 
not for the popular instruction of the citizens of JBLingston, so 
that it is but fair that the expense should be borne by the province 
at large. It is satisfactory to learn that some of the leading 
citizens of Montreal have already agreed to bear a fair proportion 
of the expense. Kingston has alrea^ contributed liberally to the 
local objects of the Observatorjr, but a further effort may be looked 
for in order to put the institution on such a basis that it will rank 
with the Observatories of Europe in advancing the boundaries of 
Astronomioil Science. The transit circle is the grand fundamental 
instrument of every Observatory, and cannot be dispensed with. 
Government has already contributed to the Observatory, but it is 
reasonable that further support should be given only on the con- 
dition that the people tiiemselves do something. — Kingston NewM. 

6. KINGSTON COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

Since the removal to the commodious and convenient premiaea 
now occupied by the Library, it has been steadily improving in 
usefulness. 

The statistical report annexed will shew tho number of volnmea 
taken out, and the nature of these volumes. It is very pleasing to 
find that works of an important character are so much read in 
Kingston, there being an increase in the proportion of books of 
biography, history, travels and literary essays applied for, while 
at the same time the proportion of novels, tales and stories haa 
decreased. * . 

The cultivation of a taste for useful and profitable reading is 
admitted to be of the greatest importance, and especiaDy is this the 
case in a new and rapidly growing country such as Canada, where 
the majority of the population have generally to woric harder and 
for a laurger period ot each day than in Great Britain. It must be 
remembered, too, that Canada has not yet the great advantages 
enjoyed by those in older oountries of easy access to splendid public 
libraries mled with books of every kind and dasa. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Common School Library is of no small importance 
to the citizens of Kingston, and has very strong claims upon their 
liberal support. That the library is gaining in public estimation 
and usefulness, is proved in a very pleasing way by the f»ct that 
its issues are more than double that of last year, and now average 
215 volumes ^r week. 

The Librarian, Mr. O'Loughlin, aided by his sons, continues to 
discharge his laborious duties with the utmost seal and fidelity. 
The present highly creditable condition of the library, as well as the 
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Days of iasae, Mondays and Fridays, 6 to 8 p. m., Satwdaya 
9 to 4 p.m. Average iasues— on Mondays and Fridays each 91, 
Saturdays 33. Total weekly issues, 215. Increase of weekly issues 
orer 1861, 115 per cent Total volumes issued in 1862, 22,360. 

Of the works issued the percentage of subjects is as follows : — 



1861. 1882. 

Biography 10 12 

Noveb 6 ^ 

Karratiyea 8 7 

History 5 6^ 

Travels 4 5 



1861. 1862. 

Philosophy & Scienoe. 12 12 

Poetry 4 3 

Natural history 2 IJ 

Tales and Stories 47 45 

Literary Essays 3 4^ 



The borrowers in 1861 were— Youths, 45, adults, 55. In 1862 
▼ouths 49, adults 51. Volumes in library in 1861, 1,830 ; in 1862, 

Mr. Paton presented a report from the Library Committee, 
recommending that Certificates of Honour be awarded to pupils 
under the following regulations : — 

I. That Certificates of Honor be awarded annually at the 
examin ation, immediately before the summer vacation, to such 
pupils as shaJl be presented by their respective teachers, and ap- 
proved by the Local Superintendent, for having excelled in regu- 
larity and punctuality of attendance during the year, combined 
with the absence of any infraction of the printed rules and regula- 
tions of the schools. 

II. That these Certificates be conferred by the Chairman of each 
■efaool visiting Committee in presence of the whole school, and that 
the names of the pupils so distinguished be published. 

* IIL That these Certificates bo granted to those pupils only who 
have not been once absent or late during the year, unless such ab- 
sence, to the extent of ten minutes, shall have been occasioned by 
sickness or other unavoidable cause, to be certified in writing by 
the pupil's parent or guardian, and approved by the Chairman of 
the school committee. 

IV. That a copy of the regulations under which the Certificates 
el Honor are granted be hung up in each school room, and read 
i m month to the whole pup£UL 



In the same districts there are now scores of old women and boys 
employed in trying to save the fruit fifotti the caterpillars. There 
are more weeds than ever in the fields and gardens, because the 
weeds never were so rampant. While there is all this picHng*15f 
grubs and caterpillars, and rooting up of weeds the country gentie- 
men and ladies are declaring that they must give up gardening, on 
account of the overwhelmi^ inorease of tiie wireworm and other 
vermin. l 

The mice devoured the bulbs, so as to entirely spoil theix; spring 
show of flowers ; and now, between the wireworm, aphides, grubs, 
caterpillars, and the prospects of wasps, there is little encourage- 
ment to gardeners. There never was anything like that plague Of 
insects in former years. The farmer smiles grimly at these dis- 
tresses of the gentry, for what are they compared with his ? If they 
would look at the whiteworm and the wireworm, and the fly (as it 
will be presently) in his fields, they would be ashamed of complain- 
ing of injury to mere flowers and fruit Hirf prospects are too like 
that of the French farmers when the practice of killing ofi* birds 
brought three bad harvests in succession (1853*56). In one of those 
years the w^ireworm destroyed, in one department alone, £160,000 
worth of com, and at that rate we shall have to pay, very soon, if we 
allow ignorant men, and ladies, and boys to destroy the natursl 
check upon insect ravages. 

Most of the birds that we are hunting out of life eat both insects 
and grain ; and some take to ^uit ; but their attacks upon the fruit 
are more useful in destroying the insects that weire there already 
than nuachievoua for their own sakes. These birds eat more seeds 
of weeds than of com so that we have a plague of weeds aa •well, as 
insects when the birds are destroyed. — London Newi, 



7. SUNNIDALE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
A correspondent writes as follows : — ^The books have arrived in 
good order, and great satisfaction is expressed by parties who have 
•zamined the selection of books made by the Department. 



1. DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS. 

What can be done to stop the madness of destroying birds ? 

* * * In the early spring boys were birdnesting all over the 

country. In a multitude of townships there is a standing oflvr of 

rewards for lurds' eggs ; and tiiousands of dozens have this spring 

been paid for within an area of two or three parishes. Where no 

■ooh inducement exists there has been the same plunder ; and long 

rows of speckled eggs are hung in cottage windows, and over the 

fire places, under the approving eye of the farmer, if not of the 

curate and the squire. As the season advanced, and the bloom of 

oxa fruit trees afforded as fine a promise of fruit as ever was seen in 

this ooimtry, the war against them became very animated. They 

were accused of having sometimes, after very severe winters, eaten 

out the heart of fruit buds ; and if they were left alive, they would 

eat the juicy shoots of young peas, ana hereafter some of the peas 

themselves, and cherries and black currants ; so not only have the 

guns been heard popping in many country parishes, but men have 

shewn themselves in mancets and fairs, aU hung over with strings 

of dead finches, and robins, and thrushes, and sparrows, as an 

advertiaement in their line of business. Members of sparrow clubs 

have met and awarded prizes, and dined, and drunk destruction to 

the order of birds. One prize winner, the other day, boasted of 

having killed 1,860 sparrows in the course of the year. A lady, 

pieantime, had at one stroke killed, with strychnine, 800 small birds 

in her own garden ; and if one owner of a garden has done such a 

tlung, how many more may have lessened the number of our win|;ed 

friends ? The discovery of the efficacy of poisoned grain in kiUing 

off the birds has wrought prodisiously. One rookery after another 

has gone to destruction*~the oirds dropping in their fiight, and 

lying dead all over the lawns and fielcU, while their young are 

starving in the nests. There has been sQenoe in many lanes and 

copses formerly all alive with songsters ; and travelled men have 

observed, in some part of the country, that it was becoming almost 

like Prance for the scarcity of birds. 

Xhia i» apart ol the picture of this year ; but it is not the wholes 



2. WANT OF SMALL BIRDS. 
The want of small birds is felt in England as well as elsewhere^ 
caused by a wanton and wicked destruction of them. The following 
is a letter which appeared in a late number of the London Tinui ;^— 
'* The spring proves the importance of the question whetiier our 
small birds i£aU be preserved or exterminated. This, year the eatery 

fillars were never kaown to be more numerous or more voracipusii 
n many districts the small fruit is almost destroyed by them ; and 
ffiurdeners are forced to employ boys to pick them from the trees^ 
This, of course, cannot be so well done as by nature^s scavengers — 
the birds. But they were never so scarce; In my own ^varcten t 
have none ; and the apple trees are covered with worms ol two or 
three lands, which have destroyed most of the buds and the youiw 
fruit. The effect of the universal tendency to destroy the sm^ 
birds will be yearly more disastrous, unless active measures are taken 
to check the evil. At present these useful — ^nay, indiBpensable--^ 
creatures, are at the mercy of the haH-educated ; men shoot them, 
entrap them, and poison them ; boys are allowed by their parenta 
to rob their nests, and thus destroy what, in the great scheme ol 
natui'e, is of more value than themselves. In my own neighbour-, 
hood, where, as I have observed, insects of the most pernicious^ 
kinds were never more abundant, a lady has, this spring, poisoned 
with strychnine, at one dressing of her grounds or gardens, no less' 
than 800 birds of vari6us kinds, and she was a few days since pre-* 
paring for a second battue. To counteract this senseless and bar* 
baroua destruction of our best friends, by man, woman, and child, 
I look to the schoolmaster and to the clergy, who, as yet, seem not 
to haye been fully convinced of the importance of the subject" 



3. PROTECTION OF WILD BIRDS. 

The Hon. Mr. Portman, last session, introduced a bill into the 
Lower House for "the protection of wild birds." The following 
are its clauses : — 

" No wild birds of any description, etcept such as are enumerated 
in chapter twenty-eight of the Consolidated Statutes for Lower 
Canada, and twenty-third Victoria, chapter fifty-five, of the Statutes 
of Canada, of birda of prey, shall be shot, hunted, trapped, killed, 
sold, ofBored for sale, or had in possession under any pretence whatr 
ever, unless it be for the use of any incorporated, museum, associa- 
tion, or university, or as live singing birds, the proof whereof to be 
the party charged. 

'* No eggs of any wild birds shall be tslien or defttoyed, except 
for the purposes of natural history. 

<< Any ofl'ence against any prbvisiott of this act shall be punitfied,: 
on conviction before a Justice of the Peace, by a fine not exceeding . 
twenty dollars nor less than one dollar, in the discretion of auch 
Justice, with costs ; or, in default of payment, by imprisonment not 
ezceedipg one month ; one-half of such fine to go to the Crowb, and 
one-half to the informer. 

<* l^iis act shall not apply to Indians.'' 
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CANADA. 

• ^ — ^ Buu ar m Tmowto 8aaooij.-.A ooamittM ci t|ie Ci^Boitfd 
of CommoQ School Tnutect has bo«D appointed to iDquire into and raport 
upoa the ezpedlenej of introdndn^ bto the dty aehoole mich gymiiMtic 
exerdMt> inohdii^ military drill, a» will be unatteode4 with expense to 
^ ei(7 rata payers, trhioh was adopted. 

•^-^^ Tkofirr Owlwm DimfSE.— The annnal diaper to the fradnatee 
tad andei^piuiQates of UntTei^ity of Trinity College, Toronto, took plaoe 
in the Oonvoeation Hall, on ThnrBdaj erenbg, (£e 26th nit, at seven 
o*eloek. The Bey. the ProTost occapied the chi^, supported on his right 
iff air John Beverly Robinson, Cbanof^Uor of the tTmrenify, and on his 
left by the Lord Bishop of Toronto. Aboot se? enty gentlemen sat down 
to dinner, i^fter the nsaal loyal toasts had been given, the ProToet pro- 
posed "The Ohanodlor,'' to which Bit J. B. Robinson briefly replied, say- 
ihg that the greater leisnre the late changes had given him wonld enable 
bun to bestow more of his time fai the interest of the University. He re- 
setted that the present aspect of aflBurs wa« not ap eneonraging as one 
viiglit desire inriastitatioBa of this load; bat Jm hoped the time was not 
te^stMt when the financial aflUvs of the eooatry— additionally embar- 
ttaed>y the serious dificnRies wl^di previOt in the Ubited States— weald 
so retom to their foirmer prosperity as to show the institution over 
which he had the honour to preside, as nsefol and prosperoos as we could 
desire. The Plrovost then proposed ''The I^nrd Bishop of Toronto." His 
Lordship rose and said he thanked those present for th« hearty manner in 
Irliich they had responded. He said he had made so many speeches on 
similar oeeaaioos that he (elt quite run dry. Be would offer a word of 
advice, however, that his yovog friends about him wonld now, in their 
youth and vigour, live so thai in old age they may have plcMure in lopki^ 
baek on a wen spent life. He said it was a mistake to suppose thai old 
age was a burden, unless embittered with unpleasant reeolIeetiaBa. The 
Chancellor proposed "The Tiinity CoU^e Rifle Corps," coupling wiUi it 
t)ie nasM of ^mor Denison. The Kiyor, who appeared in full rifle uni- 
form, responded. After other oomplims ntary toasts^ th^ company sepa- 
nttcd.— Xea4br. 

-*— - St. Hiohaxl's Collxoi. — ^The annual literary exerdses and dis- 
tdbntion of prises took place in the above institution on Tuesday 16th 
ultimo. The di^lay was» aa osual, highly interesting and entertaining, 
and rsieeted much credit both on professors and pupils. Early in the 
altemoon quite a number of respectable visiters preeeeded in the diraction 
of Clover Hill *, many of whom bad the pleasure of observing, for the first 
time, the improvements lately made on the ground io front of the College, 
{very one admired the beautiful scenery that presented itself. The broad 
sloping kwn crowned with vardurs^ and bordered with green hedges 
which wound in graeefol corves along the walfc»^the trees and shrubbexy 
on each side— and the rich flower beds arranged With exquisite taste- 
have added tnuch to the beauty of the site on which St Michael's stands. 
And this, when taken in connection with the fact, that the works on the 
new wing of the building are rapidly progressing, attests alike the prosperity 
of the establishment, and the determination of the Rev. gentlemen of St. 
Basil's, to leave nothing undone which might contribute to the health, hap- 
pinesi^ and comlort of their students. About 2 o'clock, P. M., the ample 
hall, which was neatly decorated for the occasion with scenes and appro- 
priate mottoes, began to be fllled by the parents andvelalives of the young 
men, besides a considerable number of ladies and gentlemen from the city. 
The veneraUe and reverend Oleigy sat en ohrel i ng the stage, over which was 
iaseribed in green letters the word ''WSLOOHB" The boys appeared to 
ba In excellent spirits, and looked quite dieerful at the prospect of re- 
oflving the reward of their year's labors, and of retundi^ home to enjoy 
the pleasures of vacation. — Fr§eman. 

-r— I>]UF Ana Dumb SoiiooL.— The scQii-minual eambation of the 
pupile of the Toronto Deaf and Dumb School waa held on the 8(h ^t., in 
the SdMXilhouso, Queen Street, when the prises granted by the committee 
§at the highest number of marks of merit for the past year were dis- 
tributed by the Head Master. 

«•— Casapuv Litiolaet Imtitutx.— The midsUmm^ iehn of instrue- 
ticn in this Institute closed on Tuesday last with the i^ual emminatioD, 
4o. A very marked improvement ^ piqtx^tibLe in tha educational char- 
acter of the students ; and those interested in the success of the Academy 



look hopefully forward to an increase of pupils and to greater fffidenoy 
on the assumption of labours io the term in September. — Wqochtook TIirssl 

— — The Simoox CouifTT School Pio-Nio.— On the 2'7th uU. the County 
School PicKic came off in the Grove of Thomas W. Walsh, Esq., near this 
town. The day was as delightful as eon Id be desired. About eight 
hundred pupils were present They made a very pleasing appearanjot, 
and seemed to enjoy the occasion with much satisfaction. Refreshments 
were varied and abundant — the town pupils having been plentifully mtp- 
plied by the inhabitants, and the other schools by their respective sections. 
CoL Wilson, the chairman of the Board of Trustees for Simcoe, the Rev. 
Mr. Livingston, the Rev. Mr. Ryerson, the Rev. Mr. Biacknuur, ^f Simooe, 
and Mr. Walsh, our county member, delivered appropriate addresses, after 
whieh the children were indulged, to their great delight, in some sports 
and athletic exercises. About five o'dook tbe proceedings were brought 
to a dose, and all departed to their several plaoee of abode «videptiy 
aradi pleased with what they had seen and heard during the day. We 
are gratified to be able to state that though the crowd was quite laiga, no 
accident happened to mar the festivities of the first County School Pie* 
Nic ever before held in this county. — Norfolk Metienger. 

•— — Council of Pubuc iKSTauonoN. — His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, was pleased, on the 20th inst, to appoint the Hon. 
Alexander Tilloch Gait, of Sherbrooke, Louis L6on Lesieur Desaulnifn, 
Bsq, M.P.P., of Yamachidie, and CyriUe DehigraTe^ Ssq., of Qoebee, to 
be members of the Council of Public lastructaen for Lower Canada, in the 
room of the Hon. Timothy Lee TerriU, the Boa. Aatofaie Boletfo^ and» 
Francois Zavier Gameau, Esq., resigned. 

EDUCATIONAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE LATE ATNODS, 4a. 

CANADA PRESBTTERIAN CHURCH. 
Evox's CoLLxoi.— Rev. Dr. Taylor (in the abasnoe of the chaimpn. 
Rev. Mr. Topp) read the report of the Board of Management of Kno^a 
College. They reported that in the senior class in theology the lOBtSbn of 
students was 7 ; in the second, 12 ; and in the first, or junior dass, 11 ; in all* 
80. In the senior preparatory class, there were 8 studoits ; in the second, 14 ; 
and in the first, 6 ; in all 27. There were thus 67 young men In trainiqg for 
the ministry at various stages of progress, being, as one of the expected frnits 
of the union, a considerable increase since last year. The Board ftirther 
reported that, by the special effort which had been made, the greater part 
of the sum required to pay off the debt resting on the College building, liad 
been raised and paid over to the parties who held the mortgage, and that, 
if the congregations which hitherto had remitted nothing to the fund, would 
each send a moderate contribution, the whole debt would be wiped away. 
With regard to the ordinary fund, the Board regretted arrears of stipend 
to the ammount of $1,726 were still due to the professors, besides a further 
balance against the fund of |8 1 4. Tbe Board called attention to the chaugc^ 
sought for in the University of Toronto, in order that the Synod might takf 
such action in reference thereto as in its wisdom might appear proper ia 
the circumstances.— The Synod resumed the consideration of the report 
of th*^ Board of management of Knox's College. After some discussion 
with regard to the arrears of salary due to the Profe8sors,^-Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Taviah moved,—** That the Synod remit it to the Finance Cosunittee to 
take such steps as it may deem best to secure the regular payment of tbfi 
Professors' salaries." — Agreed. 

Rev. Mr. Drummood moved—" That the cordial thanks of the Synod be 
given to the Rev. Alexander Topp for his laborious efforts hi devising, and 
so far carryix)^ out the scheme for liquidating the debt on the Collego 
Buildings, and that all proper means be used to secure that thoee cop- 
gregations that have not yet contributed to the College Buildings Poad» 
do their part, \wo that, if possible, the entire debt may be liquidated thia 
year." — Agreed. 

Rev. Mr. Drummond moved,—!. That the cordial thanks of the Synod 
be given to the Rev. Alexander Topp for his laborious efforts in devising, 
and for carryiogoui tdbe sdieme for liquidating the debt on theooUeg^ 
building. 8. Thai all proper means be used to secure that those ooo? 
gregations that have not yet contributed to the cqUege buildings* fbad, do 
their part, so that, if possii>le, the entire debt may be liquidated thia year, 
—The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Rev. J. M. King moved, seconded hj Rev. Dr. Thornton, that a l{»e<^ 
ooBttiktea be appointed to take into considerattoB the whole snlfect of the 
preparatory and thedcgtoal education of caadidatea i^T she mmistiy, to 
consult with the Senate if they deem it neceasaryj and to report to tha 
meeting of Synod next ^uneu 
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ne moUoQ wit cirriedt and Am Ibyowteg BMnlMrt appoinM m nid 
MMDinittoe :— The llodentmr, E«v. Dr. TlMmioii, Bav. MaMH. Oairaii, Dr. 
AigliB, OiUaspia, Sooti, (LondoBX Bondlbot, and King. 

The Sjnod agreed that Ae ftesbjteriea ahall not tend iq) atiideiita 
to Knox College, in ihe theologieal eoiUM, out of the ordar praaaribed 
in tiia omrienliim enjoined bj the Sjnad. 

It waa alio agreed to reoominand ta the Board of ManagOBMn^ of the 
aolkge, to take into eameal and eanlnl eoaaidaimHoii the rata of ahargaa 
fin the ooUage boarding^UMB, with a Tiaw of havhig the ohaigaa, if poa- 
aihla radneed. 

Tbx TJnTTBuarr QusanoH.— Bar. B. F. Bona moyed, aaoonded bj 
Bar. Hr. Croaa, ** That this Sjnod inttniet the GoUege Board to wateh 
the prooeedings of the Legislature in the matter of the TTniTendty of 
Toronto, and if they see fit» to petition in the name of the Sjnod, aa well 
aa in their own name, against any partition of the Uniyersitj Fond 
amongst the denominational oollegea. Thej fnrther recommend Pres- 
byteries and Sesdons to take similar aetion In the event of drcomstanees 
emerging to render snch aetion neoeasary.** 

Bay. Mr. Kemp then moved in amendment ^'^ That this Synod reaoWe 
to petition theLegislatnre and the Qovemor in Oonneil againat any appro- 
priation of the funds of the Unirerslty of Toronto, or for the appropriation 
pf the public fonds for the maintenance or endowment of denominational 
Ckrfleges in Canada West, it being the decided opinion of this Synod that 
•nah appropriation would lead to the destmetion of our unaectarian system 
of^edocatioo in this portion of the Prorince, and be a grieroua bjustice to 
A large and influential portion of the community who cannot conscientiously 
participate in such grants of money. Appoint also a special committee to 
watch over any proposed legislation in regard to the abore matter, and to 
use their utmost efforts by petition or otherwise, through the Preebyteriea 
and sessions of this church, to prevent any such legislative proceedings.** 

After a good deal of discussion, Bav. Mr. Bums withdrew hia motion in 
&vonT of Mr. Kemp's. The vote was than taken on Mr. Boms^ amendment 
to Kr. Kemp^a. Taa8,4; nay%M. 

• BmcnrAiKm or Vtacaku Wxxxia.— fiev. Dr. WUlia roM and said fhat 
he willed to tender the resignation of hia position in the Synod, and his 
relation with Kaozfs OoOege. Ha had eareftilly thought over the aubfeet, 
and he was still of the same mind aa ha had been in the a fternoon. Ha 
aonld not but say that his feelings ware hurt by some iwnarks which had 
been made in the discussion fai the afternoon. He had given the subject 
due consideration, and the retidt was that he had come to the resolution to 
lay his resignadon on the table.— Bev. Mr. Lowrie moved that the report 
of a eommittee appointed to confer with Dr. WiUts in regard to hia resig- 
nation, be received and adopted, and appoint tiie committee with the 
Moderator as convenor, to continue the eonflsrence. If Dr. "WIBis adharsa to 
his redgnation, the Moderator to call a special meeting of the Synod on as 
early a day as possiUe for the purpose of taking action in the matter. Die 
motion was adopted. 

PBBSBTTBRIAN CHUBOH IN CONlfECTIOK WITH THB 
OHUBCH OF SOOTLAITD. 

— QusBys CoiiLMn, Kuraarov.— /The report of the ♦ro rt e c a of Quean^ 
College was read. The number of atndenta in the varioos fheultieB during 
the past year was as follows, at ihe close of the OoUega aessioB : — Arta, 
89 ; Theology, 22 ; Medicine, 85 ; Law, *!. This show* an increase of Ave 
b the Thedogieal Uall, which gives thia department stronger claims upon 
the attention of the Synod. The number of stndeols in the Arts Faculty 
who have announced thdr intention to study for tiie Ministry is 19, so that 
the Queen's College is now preparing 41 for the sacred office. Through 
the nranilleenee of a eitisen of Kingston, John Watkhis» Biq., who has 
given iei,000 cy. to add a new wing to the Kingston Hospital, a spadous 
Qinieal Lecture Boom and Operating Theatre wiU be enjoyed by this 
InstltutioB. An important step, which may be expected to exercise a 
benefi<nal influence upon the College, was lately taken hi establishing a 
connection between the magniflcent Common School aystem of Upper 
Canada and the Grammar School of Kingston, now id&Uated to Queen'a 
College. A constderabla number of Seholnrshipe are offsred for eompeti- 
tien among boya in the Kingaton Common 8cho<^, tenaMe during their 
Grammar School course, and several larger Scholarships havebeen endowed 
by private individuals ttom the Grammar Schools of the district to the 
College. With the view of aiding this movement, and also of improvkig 
both seboola, the College Preparatory Beliobl waa amalgnmatad with the 
S3ngston Grammar fikheoV the piMtlMl cootrol of tiia IMIar havh^ been 



saaorad to fha Oalhga. The •aanlt ao te hlM been laoat an e o wr aguig. A 
full and accomplished staff of mastava Jiava bean saonred, and the incraaaa 
in the Aumbar of bo^ dming tha Tary short period which has intarvened 
atnae the change wna aSMtedf jiatifias tha expectation that tUa hnpcprtant 
fradar to tha Collage wifi oattnpy a high positiea among the advaatiana! 
inatitntiona of XTpper Canada. 

Bav. Mr. Ihvnpjball moved Ihat the Bapatt oow read abould ba raaeivad, 
and that the Synod raaord their high gaatiflaation of the many avid«naaa 
of inoraaaed effiaiaooy iriiich It diaoloaaa, more especially at the facts 4iMkt 
there haa bean during the past seaaon so marked an increase of stodents 
in the Theclcgiaal Faeultyi aid that several new aahoUrshipa have haaa 
founded by the ranniflcenea of private benelaetors-, and resolve to esgapd 
these amdenaea of extended uaafdnasa aa arenewed call to a moi^ ganaaoua 
support of and aaans fisrvent prayer in behalf of ttds loatitation thnmgho^ 
thaGhudi. 

The Committee on tha Bumary achema» in their report^ hoped that the 
good dona by thia scheme would stimulate the members -of the Bynod in 
their aomiiiona to eentribnte toward thia fund. The fund was iBatitatad 
for the purpose of gijring those who haiw oommanoad a thaolqgtcal adnoa- 
tioo, and who haya not the mesne of continuing such, aid in ao doing, 

B«v. Ut. Monriaso moved ^at the report of tha ComaBottee on the 
Bttfaary Scheme ha reosived «nd adopted, and that the thanks of thia 
fi^od be Tofeed to the Madanitor in advanoiog the Bwsaiy Schema, which 
msa vianinDualy adopted. 

CONGBEGATIOMAL UNION OF CANADA. 
Much diacHwipn was had in reference to the Congregational College, in 
consequence of the resignation* by the Bev. Dr. Wickson, of the classical 
tutorship. The majority of the friends of the institution were evidently 
disposed to 9onfine the operationa of the ooUege to the giving of a theolo- 
gi<»l edacatio|i only, leaving students to obtain English and classical at- 
tainmentf in the general literary institutions of the country. This course 
will, doubtlesi^ be ultimately adopted; but in the meantime the College 
Board is empowered to make interior arrangements^ and to report com- 
prehenaively at the ^ext annufil meeting. Benewed protest and petition 
were resolved on against the appropriation of University or other public 
funds to the support of denominational colleges. This topic awakened re- 
newed interest and attention from the recent action of the University 
Senate, in which Dr. LilHe waa aaid to have conc ur red, and by which it 
was proposed that Government aid should be given to sectarian colleges 
from other than Umyenity fimds. Aflusion having been publicly made to 
Dr. Lillte's reported concurrence in this scheme, that genUeman entered 
with some warmth into the sufa^iect, but did not disclaim the part attributed 
to him. It was generally felt timt he had not reflected the views of the 
Congregational body in }Ab action on the Unirersity Senate, and much 
regret was expressed that any aaeming compromise should have been made 
on so important a matter. 

WESLETAN METHODIST CONFEBENOE. 
—— Whuvait Fnuu Coumb, HiaoLroif.^The Bev. S. D. Bioe 
intittdiiead tha auljeet of the Wtflsfan Female Colleg e in Hamilton. 
The report of the Directom and that of the Governor were read and 
variooa infonsiation raapeeting the openiqg^ progresa, and present state 
of the institution was given, from which it appears that though in its 
infrmof it haa ahready attraated a d«gree of attention, and received a 
meaauM of siq>port iriueh aogura well for ita future usefulness and syMr 
eeea^ Snah an Inatitntioa has loa^ been a daideraUtm in the denomioatioo. 
Ample pio^sion haa been made lar the education of the Methodiat pe^plf 
in the Unrreraity of TietoHa College, but up to the time of the astabliah- 
ment of tha Hamilten Fenwda College, though aeveral ineffectual efforta 
had been made hi that direction, sufficient pipviaion had not been ipade 
for til e ediaoatioA of thair danghtara. Thia repnoach has at length bean 
taken away, and the Hamilton InatitutSon, it as confideBtiaUy believed, 
wOl prove all that can ba deaiffad in a College for the education of ladiea, 
andaearaerof naafnhiasa awaita it no laaa marked than that which ha# 
attended Yietori A OoUaga. For Una the ateaoter of Prinoipri and teaoheia» 
andof thagentlaiaenentnHtedwiaiitamaBagamantaoddiraotiQi^ a^nd . 
the ampleat security. There is a determination to spare no pains or OHt 
tiiat may ba naosseaiy to make it it least , equal to any hiaatotion of tiia 
kind on this OontlMiit He Bev. Mr. Davis having bean appointed Mom^ 
GovaiDor of the Callage^ made a aoiUble aeknowledgement to the Gwr 
ferenaa for thia maris ^ their ooofldanae in him. 
. yioNBu£lo]JUM»F*maJ^y»])!r.N0Uif pMeiita^ 
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teport in regard to tfa« condition and protpecto of YietorU College TTnSyer^ 
fity, which was nnanimonsly adopted* 

In an address presented to His Exeetteney the Goremor General, 
by the Wesleyan Conference, the following reference to edncation occurs : 
—To establish and mature a system of popular edoeation in Upper Canada, 
we have permitted one of onr own members to devote himself nearly 
«lgfateen years, and we feel bow well that system of day schools accords 
with the circnmstsnces of the eoontry, where the children are under the 
daily and weekly care of their parents and pastors in regard to their 
religious instruction and daties. Upon the same principle, in the higher 
branches of education, for the acquisition of which youth must leave their 
parents and pastors, we believe the home and pastoral oversight and 
instruction should be provided in the Constitution and Administration of 
the College to which such youth are sent. WhQe, therefore, we admit the 
wisdom and jostice, upon the ground of equal rights to all cksses, that 
liberal provision should be made by the Legislature for that class of the 
community who desire to have their sons withoot paternal or pastoral 
oversight during their course of cdllegiate education, we think that 
provision equally liberal should be mado for the larger class or classes of 
the community who erect their own colleges in order that their sons may 
be under religious oversight while they pursue the national curricolum of 
collegiate education, and are subjected to a national standard of examina- 
tion. It is under the influence of such convioUons of duty, that we have 
established a College, which has already sent forth many hondreds of 
educated yooths, and which with similar Colleges, we believe is entitled 
to liberal and permanent endowment by the legislatiure. 
To this part of the address his Excellency replied as follows : — 
I am glad to find that you express your adhesion to the principle that 
the moDcy appropriated bj the Legislature for the purposes of education 
should be applied without distinction of creed or class, and I trust that 
the sacrifices which the tax-payers of Canada are making for the promotion 
of education may insure to them a large return of moral and material 
improvement. You will not expect me on the present occasion to give 
any opinion on subjects which may become mattt^rs for discussion b the 
Legislature of the country, but I may be permitted to say that in the 
airaogement of the system of education, every facility should be afforded 
to parents and pastors to enable them to supply the reUgious element 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND SYNOD— DIOCESE OF TORONTO. 

SXOOHD DAT— DISOOSSION ON 8BPA&ATB SCHOOLS. 

The Rev. W. S. Darling presented the Report of the Committee of the 
Synod on Separate Schools, as follows : — 

Your committee beg to report that having been in communication with 
the Chief Superintendent of Education, they learned that a bill has been 
prepared by him for the amendment of the existing school law, in which 
the just claims of the United Church of England and Ireland to the control 
of her own schools in cities, towns, and incorporated villages had been 
recognised and provided for as far as deemed practicable under existing 
circumstances. 

As the general provisions of the aforesaid Bill had been submitted to 
his Lordship the Bishop, and had met with the approval, and further, had 
commended themselves to the judgment of tliose members of your com- 
mittee who had the opportunity of considering them, and as, moreover, 
your cooomiltee understand from the Chief Superintendent that he had 
reason to believe that the bill would be brought in as a Government 
measure, they felt^ under the circumstances, that no further action on iheir 
part was required. In consequence, however, of the severe illness of the 
Chief Superintendent, and his inability to be present at Quebec, his pro- 
posed bill has not been brought forward, and a member of the House has 
introduced a private measure intended to afford additional facilities for 
the extension of Romish schools. 

Your Committee would therefore recommend that petitions on the 



England were said to have been ceoeedcd by the Chief Saperintendeat of 
Education in a bill he had prepared aad submitted for the eoosidenitioD of 
the Government This, aa a matter of D^t, be thought^ was not quite 
correct He had in his hand a copy of that bill, and the words " Churdi 
of England** did not occur in itatall. Even the words "* Separate Schools" 
did not occur in it But it was simply proposed in that bill to meet a want 
and to supply a deficiency in regard to vagrant children, which was felt in 
all the cities and (owns. He intended, at a future atage to move an 
amendment to the motion of which Dr. Bovdl had given notioe» but for 
the present he would content himaelf with giving the explanations he had 
submitted, because he thought the report did not correctly represent the 
Chief Superiotendnnt as to the laws he had embodied io the BilL 

Rev. Dr. Fuller said it appeared to him that by this Bill they wert 
to get what they desired, although covered up under other terms. Rev Mr. 
Darling said that, in drawing up the report, he had no right or reason to 
bring forward the private motives or objects of the Chief Superintendeiit, 
but in conceding these schools to all denominationa, he had unquestionably 
conceded to the Church of England what they conceived to be its Just 
clidms. If, however, any modification of the language of the report would 
Doake it more acceptable to Mr. Hodgins or the Chief Superintendent, be 
should be happy to make such modification. Mr. Hodgins moved that the 
report be referred back to the Committee to make the necessary modifi- 
cation. Rer. Mr. Darling— Add to the motion, that Mr. Hodgina be joined 
with the comnuttee. Mr. Orover of Colbome strongly disapproved of 
their seeking fiAcilities for the establishment of Separate Sohools in eon* 
nection with the Church of England, and urged that the fosteriog of Sunday 
Schools was a much better mode of scouring the rehgiooa edoeation of 
their children. — Mr. Hodgins' motion was agreed ta 

Mr Hodgins gave notice that he would move as an amendment to the 
resolution on the notice paper to be moved by Dr. Bovell, and seconded by 
Rev. Mr. Darling. 

aXPAmATS aOBOOLS-^nOED DAT. 

Dr. Bovell moved the following resolntioB :— " That a respcetfnl mem* 

orial be sgain presented to the Legisktnre, setting forth the continued 

desire of the Chureh of England and Ireland in Canada to have sepants 

schools in cities and towns, ail stated in the resolution adopted by the 

Synod of June, 1891. — ^ That a Comndtlcc consisting of seven members 

be appointed to consider what means can best be adopted in addition to 

petitions to the Legislature to secure to the United Church of England and 

Ireland the right of having separate sohools in towns and cities whers 

their establishment is desirable, and their nwdnticnancft is pracUoable.'* 

** And further to respectfully remind the Government that they seek not 

any improper interference with the common school system as established 

by law, but claim to be entitled to the same privileges and to hare a 

similar measure of justice meted out to them as members of the said 

church, as have been accorded to their Roman Catholic fellow countrymen.* 

He said he felt a very great responsibility in bringing this question 

before the Synod, because he was aware his intentions might be misin - 

terpreted, and it might be considered that he was dealing with a question 

which was of a party and political oharaeter. This wa^ not the case. He 

viewed education as a great moral and social neoesaity, and treated the 

question as referring entirely to the moral and social state of the country. 

He and those who acted with him had no intention to do aoythii^ to 

destroy or improperly to interfere with the system of education as cstab* 

lished in Upper Canada. But as churchmen and free-bom Englishmen, 

they had a right to express their opinion on what they considered ths 

defects existing in the system. He thon^t it unwise for a Government 

to force upon any large number of the people a system either of instractioo 

or anything else, whioh was distasteful or prcjudioal to the interests of 

that dass. Ha?ing made these preliminary remarks, he should endeavour 

to state as briefly as he oould in wliat respecta the system was not accept- 

subjeet simiUr to those previously prepared by the Synod be again pre- 1 able in its present shape to a large number of the members of the Church of 



sented to the several branches of the Legislature, and that the attention 
of the members of our communion in Parliament be earnestly drawn to 
the duty and necessity of endeavouring to secure for the Church of England 
aad Ireland the same educational advantages as are accorded to the Chureli 
of Rome. 

Mr. J. G. Hodgins objected to the adoption of the report, as it did not 
embody a corrected statement of the nature of tiiebiU submitted to the Gov- 
ernment by the Chief Superintendent of Edoeation, and to which the report 
refers. He thought some expressions in the report were calculated, probably 



England, and in what way he conceived it could be improved and altered, 
so as to be worked harmoniously with the fediags and desires of the 
people. In the opening sentences of (he Word of God, we read that uuer 
and intense darkness was on the fscs of the creation, and that it was tbv 
Spirit of the great Jehovah which brooded over the darkness, and let io 
light to dispel it There was a time too in Eogland when gross darkness 
covered the land, and to dispel it men stood forth, holding np the word of 
Um living God, and proclaimed, " let there be light," and there was ti^ht 
The leaders of that movement did not seek first ^ all intcUeotually to en- 
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•eboolmaster abroad, merely with iDtellectoal weapons to dispel the gloom 
•nd darkness. No; but these heroes of the Reformatioa stood forth, 
holding^ up the Word of Qod as a light to the people. And, haying thai 
Soheriunce, the members of this church should be very careful how they 
committed themselyes to any system of education which did not recognize 
the Word of Qod as its primary standard. He admitted that it was the 
duty of the GoTemment to see that the people should be educsted, from 
the highest to the lowest He agreed also that in a country like ours it 
was not for the Government to dictate to the people what the precise 
mode of their religious teaching should be. But he could not sgrae that 
the Government had a right to interpose and say that the amount of 
religious inatroction should be limited, and oorapel those who would desire 
to give religious instruction, to accord all their support to schools entirely 
onder the influence of the Government. Dr. Bovell went on at oonsidera- 
ble length, and with much ability, to elaborate the principles on which he 
elatmed Sepsrate Schools for tl.o Church of England. 

Rev. Mr. Darling seconded the resolution. Ho said it was now univer- 
mlly acknowledged that the present system of Common School education 
Id towns and cities was a failure, in a certain respect, inasmuch as it did 
not reach the class for whom the system of free eduoatioo was primarily 
intended. The numbers of ragged and filthy children, the Arabs of the 
streets, whom we met going through the city, showed that thac cUss was 
not reached The Chief Superintendent was entitled to eveiy imsginable 
credit fur his anxiety to make the system of edueation in erery way 
effective, and, in proposing to proTide education for these poor children 
be admired the Chief Superintendent's Christian spirit, which said** No" 
to the people who asked for a compulsory kw, and preferred to coll in the 
influence of Christian principle. In the proposition of the Chief Superin- 
tendent, no distinctive recognition was given to the Church of England as 
a separate body, but an appeal was made to the Christian philanthropy of 
all Christian men. He (Mr. D.) was not altogether content with that 
measure. He did not see why they should receive assistance, only to pro- 
Tide education for paupers, and not for the middle class and those who 
need the Grammar Schools. But he would not enter on that point. He 
was rather disposed cheerfully to aciiept any concession ; first, for the 
sake of the poor children themselves ; and then because of the impetus it 
would give to the benevolent spirit of the best of their own people. What 
they wanted to show was that their Christianity was a practical thing. 
An opportunity would be giveh to benevolent people to come forward aujd 
assist puch schools, and to establish in connection with them clothing 
societies, shoe clubs, and all that sort of thing, to put the children in n 
position that they could attend the' schools. It might be said that any- 
such proposition would increase the already heavy burden of taxation. Oi' 
coarse, if education Was given to the poor children not now educated, 
there would be a certain amount of increased expense, but if they believed, 
in the leavening principle of Christianity, could they doubt that before -.% 
generation passed away, they would save even pecuniarily by the intra- 
duction of such a system, in the diminished expense of our gaols and the ( 
administration of justice. He admired the efficiency with which our 
present school system was conducted, but he could not pretend to be an 
admirer of the principle on which tt was based. He could not commit 
himself to a principle which ignored the grand foundation of God's blessed 
Word. But be thought they should not oppose such a suggestion as that 
contained in the Bible read yesterday, when It came from gentlemen who 
took the deepest interest in that school system, which he and those who 
shared his views, it was said, were trying to nudermine. 

Mr. J. G. Hodgins said he wished to offer a few observations in reply to 
the gentleman who had preceded hini He might be permitted to give a 
brief historical rett-ospect of the question since the first provision for Sepa- 
Tate Schools was introduced twenty-one years sgo, applying both to Dpper 
and Lower Canada, but chiefiy designed to apply to {he latter. The Wt>rds 
nsed were ** Dissentient Schools,*" and the foundation of the Separate School 
provision of our law was designed primarily for the . protection of the 
Protestant minority of Lower Cauada. One law on this subject, applicable 
to both sections, was not found to work satisfactorily, and in 1843 a law 
was passed providing for Separate gchools in Upper Canada. In 1847, 
Boards of Trustees in cities and towns were empowered to determine the 
number and description of schools, and to decide whether they should'be 
denominational or mixed In 1850, the law was revised, and provision was 
made for the establishment 6f Separate Itoraan Catholic and Coloured 
•ohools. In 1855 an Act was passed, applying exclusively to the Roman 
OsthoUofl^'but not with the aoncmhrsDO^ of ths Chi^f Bnptmtttdsnt H* i 



agreed that our system of pnblio instruction should be based on Cliristf- 
anity. He maintained that It was so to the fullest extent Provision was 
made for the schools being opened with prayer and the reading of the 
Scriptures. In 2,881 of the 4,019 Common Schools the daily work was 
opened and closed with prayer ; in 2,879 the Scriptures were read daily. 
But the Church of England claimed further, thit religious instruction 
should be given according to her standard. Provision also had been made 
for this, by the regulations issued two or three! years ago, allowing clergy 
men to come to the schools and give religious instruction to the chrldien of 
their own persuasion for one hour a week after school hours. (Derisive 
laughter.) Dr. Bovell had referred to the disobedience of children in this 
country. Was this the fault of the Common Schools! He asked gentle- 
men to look at that card over the door of this room, emanating from ths 
Department of Public Instruction, the last thing wh'ch children saw on 
leaving school was the injunction, *' Honour thy father and thy mother." 
(Hear, hear.) When they entered the school they saw that other precept, 
*' Fear God and honour the King." (Hear, hear.) Of the Conraion School 
teachers, 800 were members of the Church of England, 1,260 were Pres- 
byterians, 1,260 Methodists, 280 Baptists, and 86 Congregational ists. All 
these were united in conferring upon the country the advantages of a 
sound religious and secular education. (Derisive laughter) All cleigy* 
men, too, were visitors of the Common Schools. Mr. Hodgins then rs- 
ferred to the argument that because Roman Catholics had separate schools 
the Ohurdi of England shonld have them. Was the principle of separate 
schools m itself right f If It was not right— (cries of «* It is ri^^t") The 
laity of this eonntcy differed fh>m them as to that They did not think U 
was right ; and if it was wrong for the Roman Catholics, it was wrong for 
the Ohureh of England, and two wrongs could not make a right. The 
Roman Catholic standards, however, differed in Mo from the standards of 
every Protestant denomination, and that distinction was recognised by the 
School Law. Bat to demand separate aohools beoaose the Ohureh of Rome 
had them was beneath the dignity of the Ohnreh of EogUnd. (Hear, bear.) 
He had looked over the resolutions passed on this subject from year to 
year. They appeared to have passed with very little dissent, but he was 
satisfied that Ihey did not represent the religions convictions of the laity 
of the Chnroh'of England in Upper Canada. (Cries of ** Queetfon.") 
And he would ask, if separate schools for the Church of England were 
established, what gnarantee had they for the religious instruction that 
wonld be communicated in them t (A Toiee— ** The catechism would be 
taught**) What guarantee, he would ask, was there that the children, by 
the instroetion given them, wonld not be influenced in a direotion in 
which many Protestant ehorchnen could not eoijcur ? (Hisses, and cries 
of ** Hear, hear.") In conclusion, he would move the following amendment 
to Dr. Boveirs resolution of which he had given notice ^— ** That as mem- 
bers of the United Church of England and Ireland, in this diocese, we dc 
not desire to seek any interference with the common school system, as 
established by law, or to demand exdosive privileges not at present shared 
in equally by other Protestant denonunations in Upper Canada." 

Rev. Dr. O'Meara came forward amidst applause to second the amend- 
nient He had two years experience of the common school system, he 
wi\8 better pleased with it than formeriy. He was astonished, when 
appointed Superintendent of a township, to find tliat prayers were offered 
up Luoming and evening; some of those prayers were taken from the 
liturgy of the Church of England. He had frequently Imd to examine 
Bible classes in the discharge of his duties as a Common School Soperin- 
tendeut. He was thoroughly In favour of united education. He considered 
it was a great thing that their children should be trained from their earli- 
esi years to mix with those of other persuasions ; they would thereby be 
btHter qualified, in the battle of life, to stand by those religious principles 
w hlch they had been taught at homc^ and in their churches and Sunday 
scihools. He had practical as well as theoretical reasons for opposing the 
reeolutions. He therefore had great pleasure in seconding the amendment. 
Vr. F. J. Joseph, as one who had practical experience as a school trus- 
te<9, begged to say that the Common School system, so far as its primary 
objject was concerned, had In this city proved a miserable failure. Mr. 
Josieph proceeded with much animation to give his adhesion to Dr. Bovell's 
res4 >1ution, and was warmly cheered throughout 

Bl Ir. K. Tully, also an ex-city school trustee, agreed with Mr. Joseph that 
the Common School system was a failure, as regarded the class of the 
popf alation for whose benefit it was Intended 

R ev. Dr. Shortt said he was disposed to try what Could be got from the 
Cbie ( Superintendent and from ParlittHent before paadog any resolatiodi 
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^ tMr owa W^ b^gg^ to move the following ^meDdmeot:— ''Tbftt 
wbmtm the Chief SnpermteiadeBt of JBdacftioft has introdneed into a bill 
to be brot^t before tiae L^gfisbtare eertain oUuses which meet the objeo- 
tto which nmaj member of the Chvrob of Englaod have to the Oommon 
Ejobool system, thla Synod thankf oUy aoquieeee in the propooed amend- 
menta, and suspend for the present farther action in the matter." 

Key. Mr. Hilton seconded Dr. Shortt's i^nendment. He said there was 
not as n^Qch reUgions sentiment tanght in those schools as could be uttered 
in one sentenee. He, as a oountiy missipnaiy, could positively state that 
he had never met a child from a puoUc school that oould repe^^t the ten 
eonuoaodnouta. He was perfectly astonished when he came to Toronto 
and fonnd the ivnount of blasphemy that was oarned on in the streets in 
bvcild daylight, notwlthstandyig the splendid staff of teachers in the public 
schools. He did not claim separate schools ba a privil^ga, but as a right. 

Hr. J. W. Qambledid not believe that the children were erne half so bad 
as the rev. geotlenum had made them appear. (Oieers.) Nor, amid all 
the eloquence to whidi he had listened, had he heard one satisfactory aqpi 
il»ant adduced against the Common School syBtem. It was i^cii^itt^ ^}^ 
the Set^ptorea were j-ead, and yet it was declared that no reUgious instruo- 
tioQ was fliven. Now he had been taught, and taught by his lordship, that 
where the Scriptorefi were read with devout sad prayerful minds, the 
Spirit of Qod would bring them home to the hearts of those who read 
tJiMm. (Hear, hear.) He thought if the Church of England dergy wero 
tp t$,k% up the work of superinteudeBce in their several localities, the beat 
issplts as to the religious influence everted on the minds of the ehildnn 
wo«M fcdlow. As to the particular question, how^ei:, before the Synod, 
^eeiog that large school houses were erected and attached to almost every 
one of their churches in this city, he did not see wl^ the hoosi held Ottt h^ 
the Chief Superintendent of Education should not be aocepM. prefided 
that they coupled their aeoeptanee of it with aome each reaolntion as that 
of Kr. Hodgins, dedariog that they did not deaire any extension of the 
separata school syatem, or to tranch in any way on i1m intern of Ocmmen 
S^iocls. 

Bev. Mr. Palmer thanked D«. Bovoll and Mr. JEoseph tethe able speeches 
they had made in favour of the resolutions; he said he would wUhdmw 
his elidmftr separate school^ if tile Bible and the tan conuoandBietttB were 
taught in the adiool^ and pvayers were dnily effu^ up. 

Mr. Green said it was for the tlergpatm and school teachers to bring 
those children that had beenapoken of, out of those dsM of iniquity that' 
had been mentioned. 

Hr. Hannan said he eonld not conameniionsly see his way dear to sop- 
port the amendment Hefrarlaasly ecposed the oommon sdiod system. 
He desirsd to have more than one hour in the w»ek devoted to religious 
uisirueticD in the schools. The Chief Superintendent of Edooatfon, he 
admitted, was a smart man, and sunounded by smart men ; but was it 
right that the members of the Synod of the Cfaurdi of England riiould 
surrender their own privileges to him ; and wren if they cMd, iMd they 
any assurance that their desires would be canied out f Let them go di- 
rectly to the legislatuffe, as the Boman Catholic^ djA ud demand their 
rights. Mr. Hodgins had placed this resolution on the notice papw : '* That 
with a view to provide as iS^r as possible for united action in the dk>cesr/, 
in promoting the greater eiSKctou^ of Sancb&y schools, a committee be ap. 
pointed for this purpose, whose duty it sliall be to present a report sgcnuiOUy 
to this Synod, on the condition and progress of Sunday schools thn>ugWut 
the Diocese, and to nuke such suggestions for their improvement as they 
shall judge expedient.'' By this he admitted that one hour a wedc was 
not sufficient for the moral and religious instruction of onr children. He 
sincerely hoped that Dr. Bovell would not withdraw his motion. Let 
them go to the halls of the legislature in a solid phalwPF. 

Mr. Orover, of Colbome, said the amendments hitherto proposed were< 
but half messurea, and, if in order, he would have liked to proposo 
another. He bcped no ono, opposed to separate aeheola, would vote foir 
Dr. Shortt*s amendment. He would rather see the original resoloUonti 
carried. But he asked the clergy to pause befona they forced on the peo» 
pie a measure which was not require^ by the laity. He declared that the 
laiity were ten to one agi^oat any such measure, and he spoke advisedly 
when he said so. 

The Bev. Dr. Beavan contended that the chnroh ought to recdve fadlitiw 
for the establishment of parochial schools. He did not take this ground, 
he said, in oppoution to common schools. He thought the eoontry w»s 
greatly ipdebted to the legidature which established them. So fur as lOie 
oomiAOB B^afU sy•^Ol went» i) ()id Aireft <Mof good. But bo did »ot 



think it a perfect qrstem, and he ^Qoiidefed it oi|glit to be .sq^lemeDtad 
by something higher, l^el^re ihe^ fUEfined thdr4uties as Christian Ohurch- 
mw. 

A good deal of oppotfltioo having been m^ulfested to Dr. Shprtlfs amend- 
ment, he obtain^ leave to withdraw It. 

The Rev. Dr. Fuller siu>p9fted Dr. fioveil*s Molution. Ho asked who 
had induced the Chief Superintendeot ifi make these great fmendmeuts f 
It was this Syixod. "Who induced t|»e !^oard of Public Inntruetion to ad- 
mit the Bible iuto the common schools.? tt was this S/iwdf Where ebo 
bad a voice been raised op this ^u^stion but in this 9yiiod f Who had in- 
troduced religious instruction into these schools f Who, but this JByood 1 
And wave they, when, After yea^s of lahooc, th^ luid rsised the stone to 
the top of the mouutaio, and al^sost placed it po the top— were th^y now 
to go back \ Nol they shoirfd^ifo on, and attain the end for Which they 
had kboured. 

Ur. Holgate, of Milton, wouU have pitel^rrod.Dr. Shortt*s amendment, 
but that having been wi^4n^wn, ho had to decide between the original 
resoluUon and Mr. Hodgi|ii* amendmenV, The (question, he thought, re- 
solved itself into one of prbiciple ajpainst e^^pedienoy, and he shoold 
therefore support Dr. Boveu's reedlutions. 

The Bev. T. W. iBeu r^greitted the withdraw|il of Dr. Shortt*s compro 
mise measure, but since heWl to dboOse b^ween the resolutions and the 
amendment, he must prefer the former. At the jama tin^ he most s%y 
that he was not antagonistic to the prei|Bnt fyitem of educatiou. He ad- 
mired that system, but thoqght that It was neceesary that it should \m 
supplemented. 

The Bishop, before putting tl^e ^u^tion to the vot^b wished to mske a 
few remarks. Last year, on this quea^on^ he said they had a right tp 
separate schools, and that they ought not to Appear before the legidature 
as mere suppUcants. If 50,000 persons were required to petition the leg- 
islature for the rights of the Church, th^ could be ^goi, and they ought 
to continue to demand (hem until (hev we^e granted. He oould not there- 
fore agree to the amendment, althoo^ he admitted that it had boon in- 
troduced by Mr. Hodgins with greet moderatfon and great talent 

Mr. Hodpus's Amendmeut was ^eo put and ni|pM(ived. Y e w ■ O iA ^g j 
1»; parishes, 19 i.totaf,!ii.L Kiyfa--OlAqgy«Ai^; paiiditii^ M; tctdklTA. 

JsAt-O^fniOf^The BAF.MeepA. «K A JMttik B.iamsld« Dr. CMcm, 
Dr. Blackmsxv P- J^l% ^* Sh^t, ^f.Qma^^ a XBoddy. and ▲. 
Sanjwp— a. Ftt^rU^ (fjtij |t^prf(i«itAtK^^>rr«im«N^ Cavaa, Clark% 
0<>Qi^tow9,S^WArj^andNqrTa]» U$gii}$(mi^ NowmAdrnt and HoOAad 
Landiog, Beach And Uxbrl<i|ge» Scarhono^ St. James (Toronto Triai^ 
(Toronto)^ Whia)y iMulOshftwa^apd Woq^lvMgAr-lt. 

i^ayt— CZtfyy,— The Bev,MMr|. F. X,..OllNr,- S- Heiistpn, a A. Bi^ 
Dr. BoAVep, H. D. Coopfi^, T. W. AUsP» .H. J^cent, Dc Bathnoe, A. J. 
fldler, T. P. Hedge, J. J^msPJf ^* I<(^ CL B- Thomson, H. a Cooi«sr. 
W. BitQhie, >(. Wilson, Dr. Lundj, A- {"Mv^ J« <^ Oaddea, A- Diacon, 
r, Trem«|9icv Jiv, J« W. B, Beck;, Q. Ytjm^ W. Qraot^ C. H. Drii^nratsr* 
E. Baldwijib Br. Fuller, W. 8. Dwrliqg^ B. 3«nd^rs, T. 8. Kennedy, G. T« 
Cs^rcuthers, A. J. Bcwwhfril, a GsYins, A- WUliams, B. H. mwv, J. 
Carry, Qv M. HiggiASOf^ D. UtJ^if^ V. A. JohP^PR. J- Ambery, J. 
Fletebcr, J. Beotfsnd, 8. Dmd«ivB» ^. -a Jfnag, And J. Hilton— 46. 
PoruAss (Lay BepresantatiTes.)— Anosstar And, Dundaa, Barrie and 8h««tjy 
Bi^, Barton and GlAwVord, Berkdey ss?4 Chestar, Beyedsy^ Cobouiy» 
Cookstown, Credit and S|y4edMan,0artirdghtApdlbpiv^ Dooro,BliMa« 
Etohicoke and Mimioo^ Qmi^gim^ Giims]^, |lO0M^ MiltoA and Hornby. 
Penetaogoishene, Port Hope* St. OalfMuriAfS, St. Qeoife (Toronto), fio^ 
Trinity (Toronto), St. John (Toronto^ St 9^^n (Toronto^ SjL Paul 
^^YorkyiUe), Tbomhill end Vaug||i^ Thq^ld an4 Port Bohinson, Wi|ter- 
down and LowviUe, WiUard And M^rshviU^ ^estoo and Oarlton, and 
West awilUmbury.— 29. 

The votes of Arthur, Gr^flioo and Colhomii, ippul Tullamors niad Gk>re of 
Toronto, were lost, on acooppt of thdr repreienttjj^ives bdqg divided. 

The Bev. Mr. Darling moved th^ M^>tioA of the report of the (Tem- 
mittee presented on Tuesdv* 

The report, although it had heco refexr^^ t)^ Committee for modificar 
UoB, came bfsk without A^y alteraripn, The fdlowhig changea in the 
report were proposed by Mr. BodgipsV-" tHt the last paragrtfph in the 
report be struck out, apd that th^ fouf th paj^i^g^aph be dtered so as to 
read as foll9V« • 7oor C^Mttc^ heg to.rffp^ft, that having been in eom- 
municatioii wiUi the Chief Qupenntei^dont.of Bdpcatiqo^ they learned that 
ai bill hod been pr^PAr^ by hinn iofK iRl^^PwMng the exiiting adiod 
l$Fi^ And B^fX^tHfig fnr tt)« a4«94IPQ oi V%Sl9nt cbU4r^ >» <»tiee and 
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towiM, throtj^ tlM agenef of ' any Im^td^nAi iModHtioti, tfoeid^, or oon- 
gngation of any itBgioott peffllttioD/ wMch dio oommittee bblieree wi^ 
Boaet the tSows of the If tiitecftniiireh of Ebgtud sod It«ktid, hi regard to 
eehook io eities and towna.'* 

ThiB modifloation waa not aeoeded to by the ooumilttee, and tbe adoption 
of the original report waa moved aa aboTO. 

Mr. OroTvr, Oolbome, leeonded by Mr. Gri6rion, moTod in amendntent 
— " That while the Synod oontendf that the Ohnrdi of BSngland and Ire- 
land in fhia ProTinee hae aa good' a right to elain separate lohoote aa 
the Boman Cstholies, it deeme it inexpedient ai aXAloreh, and detrimental 
to the intereeta of general edoeatkm, to eoimnit itself to a prindpie 
which, if onoe aeted upon by the seets so abondant in Oanada, woold 
destroy onr common acho(d system. 

Mr. J. W. Gkunble supported the amendment, and expressed bis regret 
that^ bj adopting Dr. Bovell's resolntion, the Synod had treated the pro- 
poeitioa of the Chief Superintendent with dieeonrtesy. He (Mr. Gamble) 
bad always opposed separate sehoota, bat the sdioola pro^poeed to be estab- 
lished by Dr. Ryerson's bQl were not separate adiools. Their teaohers 
were to nndei^ the same examinations; tiiey were to be inspected by the 
same Goremment Inspeotors: and were, in fiwt^ to be part and parcel of 
the present system. 

Rev. Mf* Darling denied that the Synod had treated the propoeal of the 
Chief Superintendent with disooortesy, in agreeing to petition the Legis- 
latare. Dr. Ryerson had recommended that tiiey sfaotild do so. 

Mt, Hodg^— Did he reoonmieBdyott to pelMeo for separate aebeolaf 

Rev. Mr. Darling.— He t ee omrn sttded na-to peMlion P«i>)iameat to grant 
uaottr jtisteUdma. 

Dr. Be^eB said he ww qulttf wffi^g thai the^ sepwate sohoek they 
elafined shenM be snhjeet to ioipeelkmby G^v«nMien« Inepaetors. If 
that removes Mr. €taKblB%ebjeetlOii«9#ep»ale adiooli, l^en there waa 
DO dlffsrenee betwesu them* 

Wf. K. BnWwinsqpportedtlie aa soa d M satit but 16 wap negsAived andthe 
report adopted. The Synod diortly altbrwardi ac^umed^ 
mnvaasiTt' xxwcatiov— focvrii day. 

Hie Rev. Dr. Fuller read the report of the oommittee upon University 
Bdq^tijWL The following ia the2rep9rt :— 

l^.QQi99iU^« to wbom was intrusted th^ impprtant duty of watching 
the opiine c^.lf^tlation with re&renoe ta Univsiirsity €4ncation, beg leave 
to report^T-lli^ithaf h«ld several meetings of such members of the 90m-. 
mitt^ f^ rjBe|.dillg VOL Toronto oould convenimitly attend t^m ; at the first 
of whi^ ft SK^oilMninteA waa a]^ini9<) who reported at a subsequent 
me<»tJog.— Tbftt at a ]jwg^ iQ^tfiVC ^^ ^^^ leading members of the oom- 
mittf!fi». tbjBy uiMnimousfy ag|^4 toU^o following aj^ a primary Report, to 
be s^b^litted to tl»e Lord SMh^Pi^ w^fif. the direction of whom they were 
reqviii^ bj r^nliop of 3yppd,. tq act They are of opinion that it 
ahoiad.be th<^ endeftvoqr to obtain. th/9.reoqgnition of the following prin 
eipliMi ;— 

1. ** Th«t i^ iid^ipmbl^ tM ^kmp sbould be one TTpiversity for Upper 
Oai|ada,wMcb should embniAe^aU.tli<l bo^i^t ii^ the Provinea possessing 
acadmi^ pewera ; aafi tl^ut sU:gFi¥lo%^ of the«9 bodies shall be entitled 
to tbc^ 9t(ff^ Btaiidipg i^Mi^ r^qoild, Unjiyeryity.. 

^ ''Ti^\ii^f^sgfin^QQn^9§,^ b« inQprpora^e<J into this Provincial 
UniT9!^i^ sboul4 h^ r«qui)co4 tfhJlbli^ from the e^en^ee of their rights 
to mdvt de0resa«, expepi d«gr<^ feAnnity, ^ long, as they remain in 
eoDBjeieltlio^ ^itb ^ Uqi^ew iiy. 

8. ** That there diould be two diatinot bodies for the administration of 
the affairs. of Um Umversaty, vis..: 

L " A general^ Board of |tansgement» who 'ahould liave Che control of 
all financial matters. 

IX. " An Executive Committee or Senate wliich ^uld have entire con- 
trol of the educational syste^p of tho TTniversity within the' Iknits pre- 
seribed by the charter ; t^ said iC|[eeutive.0^un<*il or Senate to consist of 
graduates of tho Universi^, rjspresentatives of the separate Colleges. 

4. ** lliat. there should be no interference 00 the part of the University 
in tbQ internal administratio;i of Uie property, education, or discipline of 
Che separate. Oollegea." . 

To tiikis primary report present to his Loidship the Bishop, by two 
members ot the Committee^ deputy for that purpose, his Lordship was 
plai^d to make th^ following .rep^, in a letter to the chaurman of the 
oommittee: — 

** i have received the oc^mmunicatioa whi«^ yoq left i^ith me, some time 
agob which would aeem to ^ a report of the Cooimittoe appdated in 



Boeordanee with iSbe reaolutlotr passed at our last Synod, to wntoh fifo 
course of legislation with reference to University education, and to ende*- 
vour, under the (direction of the Lord Bishop, and by conference wKh 
members of the LegiflKsture or with the Government, so as to guide and 
mould such legislntion as to make it consistent vdth the interests of tbe- 
chureh and the improvement of Unfversity education. 

** When this resolution waa under (fiseossion befbre Che Synod, I eon- 
sented to its adoption merely as a committee of hiquiry'— notiiing more. 
With this limitation I thou^ it might be usefal, should any measnre be 
introduced by the Government oa University education— 'because it might 
carefully watch its progress through the legislature, and apprise us of its 
provisions and bearing on TVinity Oollege ; and, should we find any im-' 
provements, how far we might be able to avail ourselves ot them with 
safety, or modify them so as to benefit our 'system of education; or, if 
detrimental, to endeavour to get them corrected, or reeeinded. I was of 
opinion, also, that the committee should inquire as fiir as practicable into 
the workang of the other collegiate faistftntions io the Provinee, because 
the information thus obtained might enable us to perfect our own mlM and 
regulations, not only in regard to diacipliae, but also aa'reapeota our Hler- 
ary and ordinary arrangeBMuta. 

** But I never contemplated aay ehangea in the fundamental principlea of 
our eharter, nor do I believe it reqaivea any. What we reaUy need is pe* 
ouniaiy asantance, and nothing more^ Chir defioieBcy in this respect proeeeda 
ftom two causae: first, ikom the eootiiig«it leases of property, over which 
ire had no control ; seeoadly, fnm not exerting ourselveeas perhapa we 
might have done in disposing of our wfld lands. 

** But it ia not yet too late^ if our strength be eneigatically put forth, to 
bring in a comfortable measure of relief. Our case, therefore, is by no 
i»eana helpless, nor involved in greater diffieultiea than have been over- 
couMB by a Btaict ingality and a judicious expenditure. 

** There is, indeed, already more than a transient hope of at least a par- 
tial dunintttion of this difficult, by a« appUeatson to Government. To 
this we have been indirectly invited, as appears from the public speeches 
of the Honourable John A. Mwedonald, Attorney-General of Canada 
West. And ftom hia encouraging reply to my application upon the sub- 
ject, in which he says that if granted, * I am sore that it will not be clogged 
hf any conditions that would render it diffieut or impossible to accept' 

"So much in explanation of the resolutioD. 

'' But what do we find in referring to the Report I Instead of a simple 
inquiry, giving us information respecting the state and working of collegi- 
ate institutions in the Province, and the particular objects and views of 
the Government, if they can be ascertained, in establisihag and modifying 
atnew University, we are called upon at once to receive the following 
principles : — 1st. That it is desirable that there should be one University 
f(^ Upper Canada, which should embrace all the bodies in the Proviuce 
p^Msessing academic powers ; and tiiat all gradaates of these bodies should 
b^ entitied to the same standing in the Provincial University. 

^ Now I do not oonsider such a colossal University desirable or applica- 
ble to the wanta of the Province. It is said to have fuled in Australia ; 
bat be that as it may, as it would be in a good degree without competition, 
it would either sink gradually into inddeooe, or in prooeaa of time, by it* 
gveater power and influence, injure all other instttutions ; and not only 
trench upon their independence, but at length extinguish their vitality. Hie 
resaon why the London University shews so much life is that it eonfinea 
itself, as far as I can find fiiom its charter and calendai% to public exaaoi- 
nations and the conferring of de^es. It admits of no teaching whatever, 
ip the common meaning of the word, and is rather Iblt as a kind protector 
than an arrogant master. 2nd. 'TbtiX the separate colleges to be inder^ 
porated into the Provfaicial University should be required to abstain Irtim 
this exerdse of their right to confer degrees, excepting the degreea id 
Divinity, so long as they remain in connection with the University. N<» 
sqph severe assumptions as these are exercised by the London University. 
All the colleges and universities conneoted with it, so &r as I can find li<om 
the charter, continue in all things free within themselves. Even in the 
conferring of degrees, matters are so arranged by the London Universify, 
as not to interfere with the arrangements of the college sad the educational 
institutions. The under graduates of them all have the option of taking 
their degree, if found qualified, at their respective colleges, or at the Lon« 
doD University, with the simple provision that they must make their 
choice^ as they cannot be taken at both. Hence in this respect there is no 
interference or restraint imposed upon aisy of the colleges by the London' 
UikiTenity Itself. Aiidbere it may brremaiked tha^ilM BeaofdoT Qom" 
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miMioDere of Edoefttion in Scotland, oorrespoDdiog to tho UniTenitj 
propoflcd here, confers no degrees, bot merelj regalatts tba local oolleget 
and institutions in the manner of giving them. The same practice is fol> 
lowed bj the Medical Council of England. It gives no degrees, but 
allows them to be conferred under its guidance by 'the local institutiona It 
may be further noticed that the Board of Regents at Albany, as the head 
of the various local iostitutioDs, and which is called the University of the 
State of New York, confers no degrees, but merely regulates the manner 
of conferring them, as the ComnaisBioDers of Education in Scotland. 

** Were the propfised University of Upper Canada to be formed truly 
on this model, there would be no sacrifice whatever; on the contrary, those 
who prefer to exercise their privilege in taking their degree at the Provin- 
eial University of Upper Canada would, in many cases, so far enjoy a 
positive advantage in having the power of choice. Again^ it does not 
appear that the coUex^s and institutions in connexion with the London 
University, scattered as they are throughout Britain, ever take any part in 
the management of the London University, or are ever called upon, or 
permitted, to share in its bu8iness> arrangements. 

** Were the connexion between the collegiate bodies no greater than is 
required by tl)|> London University and similar institutions at home, there 
might be no serious difficulty in accordmg to it ; but we are called upon to 
surrender all the portions of our Royal Charter, which we chiefly value, 
and for which we have been strenuously contending for many years. 
Moreover, our charter is felt to be a saored trust, granted by tha Queen, 
on our own petition^ and we haye no power to suspend, alter or snrreoder 
any of its provisions. . 

** In the second principle it is also required that all the separated col- 
leges be Incorporated with the University of Upper Canada. Now what 
is meant by incorporation t The extent of the power it confers I No such 
condition is imposed by the London University. Why then should it be 
imposed here I 

1. '*That there should be two distinct bodies for the administration of 
the affairs of the University, viz : — 1st A General Board of Management, 
to have the control of all financial matters." 

This provision requires no other remark than that, in operation, it would 
be found inconvenient and unwieldy. 

2nd. ** An Executive Council of Senate which should have entire control 
of the educational 8}'Btem of the University within the limits prescribed 
by the charter. The sdid Executive Council, or Senate, to consist of grad* 
nates of the University nnd representatives of the separate Ci'lleges." 

This power appears too extensive, and in its exercise inconvenient; but 
till the tcM'm« of the charter are proposed in more detail it cannot be satis- 
ikctorily considered. 

Srd. " That there should be no interference on the part of the Univer- 
sity, in the internal administration of the property, education or discipline 
of the separate Colleges.'* 

This third provision appears foil and reasonsble, but requires some 
elucidation when taken in connexion with the power conferred upon the 
Executive Council and Senate. 

After the meeting, at which the foregoing report was adopted, it was 
found impossible to secure the attendance of sufficient members of the 
committee to authorise those members who did attend, to take any further 
action as a committee. The only thing left for those members who took a 
deep interest in the question, was by interviews and oorrespondence with 
the ^'overnment, members of Parliament, and others moving in the same 
question, to secure such a measure from the Legislature as would be con- 
sistent with the interest of the Church, and the improvement of University 
education ; and your committee have much pleasure in being able to report 
thit their labours have not been entirely in vain, as the Senate of the 
University of Toronto have unanimously assented to a scheme of affilia- 
tion, which, it is confidently believed, will hold out inducements sufficient 
to cause the several chartered Colleges to become connected with tlie 
University of Upper Canada. Your committee have reason to beliere 
that it was the intention of the late Government to introduce a measure 
into Parliament in accordance with this scheme ; and from the well-known 
feelings of the Legislature on the subject, and the publicly expressed 
opinions of the present Premier in reference thereto, there is every reason 
to believe that the measure will be carried next session, when Trinity 
College will be able to benefit by a share in the public endowment on thir 
and equitable terms, and to bear its part in raieing the standard of Uni- 
vanitjy •dncstion throughout the ooimtry, without tha slightest spirreDdar 



of those highly cherished principles, on which it was so auspiciously estab- 
lished eleren years ago,— -All of which is rcspa^tfally submit ted« 

Rer. Dr. Fuller moved, seconded by Mr. 8b B. Harman, that the report 
be adopted end printed. 

Rev. Dr. Beayen moved in amendment — " That the report be recom- 
mitted, in order that it be emended, so as to state definitely the principles 
which tlie church connot conclude on behalf of Trinity College, and to 
guard ogainst misconception on the part of the churdi at large, and that 
the same committee be appointed to watch the course of legislation in 
concurrence with the Bishop and authorities of Trinity College.** 

Archdeacon Bethune said he was disposed to make some concession. 
But he thought they should susp-nd the publication of the report, lest it 
might have a tendency to mislead the public mind, and to deepen those 
prejudices against Trinity College which now unfortunately existed in 
many quarters. It appeared, from aU that was recommended by the com- 
mittee, that no other privileges would be withdrawn from the College, 
than the power of conferring degrees, and that in all other respects its 
privileges would be left intact and inrlolate. But even that, to suspend 
the power of conferring their own degrees, was an immense concession to 
make, and lie had not yet made up his mind wbetlier it would be expedient* 
in view of the compenssting advantages, firpt, that it would ensure to 
them the additional pecuniary assistance they so much required, and 
secondly, that it would have a tendency to raise the standard of Unirer- 
sity education throughout the Province. 

The Bishop said he was not disposed, for any consideration, to soapend 
the power of Trinity CoU^a to grant degrees. This was a sacred trust 
committed to them by the royal charter, which they ought not to surrender. 
Roy. Mr. Dewar said he was a member of the committee, and in xiew 
of the benefits which be believed would be conferred on Trinity College 
and the country at large, with reference to University education, had 
concurred in the suggestions. But he was sure that every member of this 
Synod would be ready on this question and (every other to dofer to his 
Lordship's judgment, and he therefore moved in amejidment, that the 
report lie on the table, and that the committee be re-appointed to watch 
the future course of legislation on this fiubject. 
Rev. T. W. Allen seconded the smemlment 

Rev. Provost Whittaker paid he could not agree to Mr. Dewsr*s amend- 
ment, because he did not think that this report could strictly be regarded 
as the report of the Committee. He agreed cordially with his Lordship, 
when he spoke of their charter as a sacred trust which had been com- 
mitted to them. He considered that that charter had been given to them, 
not merely by the grace of the Crown, but by the grrace of Gtxl, and, as 
birmd eaid before, the question was not one with which, as a S^tiod, they 
should primarily deal. He was quite willing (hat they should co-operate 
with otlier denominations in promoting University education. His Lord- 
fthip was cognizant of communications having passed between himself (the 
Provost) and the commissioners sppointed to enquire into tiie expenditure 
of the University. The authorities of Trinity College signified through 
(hem to the Government the terms they were ready to make with them. 
They were willing to co-operate by sending their students for common 
examinations in honours, in mathematics, classics, Ac It might be desir- 
able, too, that they should co-operate by sending their students to compete 
for scholarships, provided public funds for scholarships were open to 
students from every University*. They might send them also to compete 
for prizea As to examinations for degreea,' the history bf English Uni- 
versities showed that oompetitioD in these^ instead of bemg a benefit^ 
would be a snare. 

Mr. S. B. Harman said in anything he baid done on this committee, his 
object had been not to decrease, but to increase the great influence which 
Trinity College would in due time exercise over this Province, in advan- 
cing not only the interests .of education, but the interests of the Church 
of Christ, the doctrines of which were faithfully giught to every one in- 
structed within its walls. The feeling of the committee had been that the 
great object to be gained by the recommendations which had been msde^ 
was to raise the standard of U pi vcrsity education throughout the Pro- 
vince. The report, however, was properly only a statement of facta, 
which the committee had thought it their duty to lay before tlic Synod. 

The Hon. James Patton, as a member of the committee, begged to say 
that there had been a good deal of no doubt unintentional misrepresenta- 
tion, and a great lack of information with reference to what was proposed 
by the report It seemed, generally speaking, as if the Synod were not 
aware what they we^f asked at the present moment to express an opinicm 
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It WM true that tlM report enuuHitad Ihnii a oommittev appoinUd 
for the pnrpoee of watching any legishitioD with reference to Unirerslty 
reform. Bot the eommittee, in their ditcretioo, had thought proper to 
take a wider range, and plaoe Uieineel?ee in oommunication with the dif- 
ferent partire eapahle of informing them at to what were the wishes and 
intentions of different hodiet in regard to UniTersity reform. The latter 
part of this report emhodled dearlj and distinetljr what at the present 
time was the intention of the yariona eol leges in Upper Canada in refer- 
enee to nniyersity edaeation. It said, — "* Your committee haTe much plea- 
sure in being able to report that their labours have not been entirely in 
▼ain, as the Senate of the UoiTersitj of Toronto have unanimously as- 
sented to a scheme of affiliation, which, it is confidently beliered, will 
hold ont indneeTnentfl sufficient to cause the seyeral chartered colleges to 
beconje connected with the Unirersity of tipper Csnada*" That was the 
pith of the report The eommittee stated that a scheme of affiliation had 
been aMcnted to unanimoiisly by the body most interested in it,— the 
SenaU of the University itself. And the scheme assented to by the Senate 
was one which bad not the approval of all the chartered colleges, if he 
might except Trinity College, in Upper Canada. From a full knowledge 
of the facts, both in his capacity as a member of the Senate [and Vice- 
chancellor of the University of Toronto], and harhig been intimately con- 
nected with this scheme of affiliation as one of the Commissioners ap' 
pointed by the Government to inquire into the expenditure of University 
College, he vras able to state that this scheme had been assented to by 
yiet4iria College, by Regiopolis College, by Queen^a College, and also by 
the University College in connection with the University of Toronto. In 
this affiliation there was no departure from principle. It was not, as he 
had heard, and as he had seen it stated this morning, in one of the jour- 
nab of this city, a scheme by which the National University was to be 
plundered, by which |10,000 was to be handed over to each of the col- 
leges affiliated, something which, after all, was neither more nor less than 
a scheme on the part of the Chief Superintendent of Education to destroy 
the National University. He (Mr. Patton) would atote deliUrately to the 
Synod, that the thanks of this Synod, and of the people of Western 
Canada, were due to the Chief Superintendent of Education for the part 
he had taken in endeavouring to bring about thiii system of affiliation. 
He (Dr. R.) had acted a noble and patriotic part in the course he had 
taken ; he had not endeavoured to destroy the University, or to strip it of 
its endowment, but to bring about a system of affiliation which woukl 
secure a uniform syatem of ednoatioo, and that the degrees conferred in 
Canada would have a value which they did not now possess. The sdieroe 
was not such as had been described hj the Rev. Provost, by Dr. Beaven, 
and other speakers. It was simply that there should be an affiliation 
on the part of the different colleges. They were not called upon to sur- 
render their power of conferring degreea, (Hear, hear.) They were not 
called upon to give up any of their rights and privileges, except perhaps 
in this small particular, that they should admit the examiners from the 
Centra] Board. It was proposed that a Central Board should be estab- 
Ksbod, similar to the bodies referred to in his lordship's letter, the Regents' 
Board of the State of New York, the University Commissioners in Scot- 
knd, and the Medical Council in England ; that this Central Board should 
have power to appoint examiners to take part in the examinations of the 
different universities ; that the retoma made by these examiners to the 
Central Board should be reported on by them, and sent back to the dif- 
ferent colleges; and that the degrees should be oonferred by the colleges 
themselves. (Hear, hear) He aaked, was there in this a surrender of any 
of the power which Trinity College possessed f Were they callttd upon 
in any ooe way or shape to give up the powers they had under their sepa- 
rate charter I He heard a voice saying " Yes " but he could not take that 
view. It was simply the power of examining that was to be aseomed by 
the Central Board, — not the power of conferring degrees. It had been 
th^ difficulty hitherto, that the propotiticn had been that the colleges should 
give up the power of conferring degrees, or hold it in abeyance. But the 
scheme which had just been assented to did not involve any proposition 
of that hind, but affirmed the right of the different colleges to confer 
degrees, and provided, moreover, that there should be a uniform stiindurd, 
to be brought about by the appointment of examiners by the Central 
Board. It might be said that the Central Board might be of such a cha- 
racter that would not be impartial, that it might have a leaning to this or 
that college. But it was providec) that the board, — not the present board 
now existing,— but the new board to be estaUishedf should be composed 
ef reprssentatJTei^ equal in numbers^ tmn aaeh of the affiliated colleges. 



How, then, could there be anything in tiie shape of partiality f The board 
would comprise the heads of the different colleges, and one or more men^ 
bers appointed by the corporations of these colleges, and a certain number 
appcHoted by the Crown. All the colleges would thus have an equal and 
fair representation on the board, and would meet with impartial justice 
at its hands. He understood every one who had yet spoken on this ques- 
tion to say that what he desired was that there should be a higher standard 
of education. He cordially concurred in that sentiment, and it should be the 
desire and aim of every one oonnected with any of the colleges in Upper 
Canada to co-operate heartily and cordially with a movement of this kind, 
which was intended to bring about something like uniformity in university 
education, and by which the standard must be materially raised. He could 
not conceive what oljection could be entertained to the scheme. If they 
were asked, by voting on the report, to say they were willing to surrender 
the powers of Trinity College, he could understand objections to that, 
but the case was entirely different when they were simply aaked to co- 
operate in a moYcment by which the standard of university education 
would be raised throughout Western Canada. They were asked, as one 
of the most influential bodies in Western Canada, to lend their countenance 
to a scheme which bad been taken in hand, he was sorry to say, by others 
before them. He was sorry they should not, as the religious body of 
greatest wealth and intelligence, be leading public opinion in this matter, 
in5>tead of lagging behind, and having to be dragged into it. He believed, 
however, that the clergy and laity of this Church, as a whole, would 
endorse the action taken by the other bodies, and that they would not 
hold back and leave it to others to carry out what, he would say unhesi- 
tatingly, would, with or without the co-operation of this Synod, be carried 
into effect. It bad been taken up by the other bodies, there was justice 
and impartiality on the face of it, and he thought it would be much 
better that they abould go with good grace into the arrangement which 
had been entered into by the others, and that they should adopt this report. 
Rev. Provost Whittaker said, after hearing the explanations of Mr. 
Patton, be must pay that what was taken from them was the power, what 
was left them was the form of conferring degrees ; for it was proposed 
that a new l>ody should be established, exterior to the coUoge, and that to 
that body should be confided the power of prescribing the examinations 
under which the degrees should be conferred. The executive power also 
of appointing examiners would be taken from the college and given to the 
board, and the Chancdior instead of being an officer of Trinity ColiegCb 
would become really an officer of the University of Upper Canada. 

Dr. Bovell said be never had been prepared, and trusted never wonid 
be prepared to surrender one single principle on which Trinity College 
was founded, but if they could improve the interests and standing of the 
college, without the sacrifice of principle, it was their duty to do it He 
thought that under the scheme as explained by Mr Patton, Trinity Col- 
le^e would be left all its powers and privileges as they stood at present 
There was nothing in it that would interfera with the regulation which 
allowed degrees to be conferred only on those who had passed an ex- 
amination by the Bishop. These were his opinions, but he should not 
give any vote which was directly oppoeed to the expressed wishes of the 
Bishop. He only wished to state freely his own opinion that it would be 
for the good of the country If some such scheme as that explained by 
Mr. Patton were carried into efiect. 

Rev* Mr. Dewar having been informed by Mr. Gamble that there vras a 
rule of the Synod, requiring that every motion to lay upon the table should 
be decided without debate, begged to withdraw his amendment, so as not 
to stop debate. 

. CoL O'Brien spoke in favour of the report being referred back to the 

committee. He objected to any scheme about University education being 

sent forth by this Synod, which did not have his Lordship's fall concurrence. 

Mr. Grover, of Colbome, moved in amendment, ** That the report on 

University Education be not now adopted." 

Mr. R. Baldwin aeeonded Mr. Grover s amendment. He begged to ask 
Mr. Patton whether it was intended that any moneys of the University 
should go to the denominational colleges, beyond what might go in the 
shspe of scholarships. 

Hon. Mr, Patton said that, as part of the scheme of affiliation, it was 
considered by all interested in the question, by the authorities of University 
College, by the Senate of tlie University, and by the other parties con- 
cerned, that the Act of 1858, under which the University of Toronto and 
University College were established, should be carried out, as the legisla- 
ture inttoded it should be, when it was passad. That Aet provided that^ 
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aft«r ViilT«ritty 0611«ge and (lie XJviwMy <if Toronto thoold hare re* 
ceiled wfaa* was reqnimd lor their peealiar porpoiet, the heUunce of the 
inoome shoold he apportioned to sneh other UniTersftiee and Colleges as 
might affiiliate with the TJniTersitj of Toronto. When he was asked, 
therefore, whether the intention was to hand oyer a rain of money from 
the XTniTendty of Toronto, he said it was m conneatiott with the aot of 
1868, by wbioh the other OoUeges of Weatem Canada were entitled to the 
surplus oyer and aboyc what might be reqnired for the wants of those 
institutions, provided thej affiliated with the Uniyersity of Toronta That 
Aot was still in force. 

Mr. J. G. Hodgins said a few words in reply to Kr. Grorer. 

ReT. Pro! Irying said, if the sckeme to whieh r^erenoe bad been made, 
were aoeepted, there eould be no doubt that Trinity College would be 
laying up some of its privileges ; it would not be able to oonfer a deg^ree 
upon any person without the sanetion of the TTniyersity. He waa in fiiyor, 
however — and he said it with all defer<E»ee to his lordship and other mem- 
bers who took a diflforeni yiew— of some seheme which would enable them 
to work together with other colleges. He desired this, not so much with 
any yiew to pecuniary help, as with a view to securing a wider and 
h«uthier competition lor their students. 

Bev. Dr. Fuller spoke shortly in reply to objeetioDS which had baen 
taken to the report He eald that looking at the expanse of education In 
Trinity College, as compared with tTniversity College, makiM^ many send 
their sons to the latter infttitution although they preferred the former, he 
had considered it his duty to do all in his power to obtain for Trinity Col- 
lege a share in the endowment. 

Rey. Mr. Hilton said the difference in the ooai of edueatioi in the two 
insdtotions was at least £20 a year. 

Judge Boewell contended that it appeared from the report itself that it 
was not the report of the Commrttee, thej had never met to adopt it He 
w6nld strongly advise Dr. Fuller to withdraw it 

Rev. Dr. Fuller asked leaye to withdraw the report, which ifaa grmted, 
and the various UMrtiona on the subject fell to the ground. 



Oairae; Sir William AniistroBg» 03.; M. Chevalier; Charlea Jamea 
Selwyn, Q.C., M.P. ; Gaorge BiddeU Ai^, Astronomer Royal ; Professor 
Michael Faraday, Henry Wentworth Ackland, M.D., Regius Profeaaor of 
Physic, Oxon ; and Wimam Fairbaim. 

The degree of Doctor of Mosie woold have been eonforred upon Hen 
Meyerbeer, but that emhieiit mosioian waa not present The oeremonjal 
eonelnded at half-past three, and the Chancellor, having declared the con- 
gregation dissolved, retired. 

Victoria Collboe, JxassT. — ^The Rey. "W. G. Henderson, D.O.L., 

Principal of Ylctoria College, Jersey, has be^n elected Head Master of the 
Leeds Grammar SchooL 

Qusmr'a OoLLaos, Coac — ^The Imperial Goveniment haa offered a 

reward of £100 for the arrest of the peraons who act fire to Qaeen*a Col- 
lege, Cork. 



GREAT BRITAIN. 



UiiTyaasiTT or CjucaaiDoa.— At the recent oonvceation of this ancient 

TTniyersity, the Duke of Devonshire preaided for the fiiat time, aa Chan* 
cdtor, in room of the kto Ismented Pcinee Conaort Tie doors of the 
senate-house were opened shortly before half-past one o'clock, and a rush 
for seats took place^-^ladies who had been Datientty waiting for an hour 
or more meetiog their reward in securing tne best places. The under- 
graduates* gallery was soon filled, and this being of coarse one of the grand 
field days for thoae tf» tMujmpUhtrit they indulged' in their usual demon- 
strationa. The platform and its neighbonrhood were appropriated to the 
Chancellor, his friends, the yarious University dig^nitaries, and the illustri- 
ous men whom upon this occasion the Tfniversity delighted to honour. 
The laised seats on each side of the floor were, with the orchestra at the 
east end, oeonpled by ladiea ; the floor and one galiery by manoibers oi the 
senate and thdr friends; and the other gallery, as haa been stated, by 
undergraduates. The Bishop of Chester received three hearty cheers, as 
did also the Dean of Exeter ; then the ladies, agaiin and again. The TTni- 
yersity Commissioners and the Superintendent of Police were groaned at ; 
Next there were three cheers and groana for ** Diaay," and the like for 
Palmerstoo. The name of liOrd Derby produced uproaroua cheeriog, but 
popular opinion (that is, of the undergraduates* gallery) was divided as to 
the merits of the Bishops of Oxford and Exeter and Mr. Gladstone. The 
Dean of Ely was in high fayour ; and Mr. Walpole was warmly cheered. 
Her Miies|^'s name ^ame ahnoat the laat^ bat waa greeted with a litend 
ovation, llie '^bulldoga" had rare '"bow-wowing," and it appeared for 
the nonce that all the canine species were congregated in the gallery. 
** Oar noble selyes** were spplauded to the echo, and then the Pom and 
the King of Naples were dended. At halfpast two the Ohaneellor en- 
tered, attired in his state robes, an(i attended- by the usual formalities, took 
his seat on the raised dais on the platform. Aa soon aa the Chancellor was 
seated, the intended recipients of honorary degrees were ranged by the 
Senior Esquire Bedell, in academical order, upon the platform, and pro- 
ceeded to sign the register, amid aedamatlons horn the under graduates aa 
each was recognised. This ioatter coadoded, and a congregalaon coasti- 
toted, the Rev. Senior Proctor (Mr. Emery) read the graces anthoriaing the 
conferring of the degrees, which were declared affirmed in due course, 
Tlien the Public Orator (Mr. Clark, of Trinity) proceeded to deseaot, in a 
Latin speech, upon the auspicious oecaalott of toe eongregatiott, especially 
as rMarded the noble and distinsiiishad men he eboald have to present to 
the Chancellor. So soon aa the rpblic Orator had concluded bis general 
address, he, on the parties being presented to him by the Esquire Bedell 
in the order below mentioned, dwelt upon the laudatory characteristics of 
each in happy yein, calling down rounds of applansa, and iarixodueed the 
candidate for the degree to the Ohaneellor. The degree was then con- 
firmed by the ChanoeUor in the usual form. If the applause of the senate 
is to be taken aa a criterion, then, of all thA distingmshed men presented, 
the venerable Lord Brougham was the fayourito; Lord LrttleWn and Lord 
Stanley follow next, and then Sir Hish Caima; Sir William Armstrong, 
the Astronomer Royal, and Professor Faraday. The foUowinft is a formal 
list of the degrees Honorary LL,D,^J>nke of A.rgyle, K-TT ; Frederick 
William, ^larquis of Bristol; Spencer Compton, Marquis of Hartiugton ; 
George William, Baron Ly ttleton ; Henry, Lord Brooffham and Yaux ; 
Lord John Manners ; Edward Henry, Lord Stanley ; Bdwanb Bftron Bel- 
per ; Sir Sdmmid Walker Head, Bart» JLCK; &r HeonrGreawjidi; Baw- 
finsoD, K.C3. ; Sir Jamea Emeraon Tennent» K.C.G. ; Shr Hn£^ MH3alinont 



UNIVUH BITY OF QUSBSTS COLLEOB. KXNaSTOH, C.W. 

FACtTLTT OF AJRTS, 

THE Twenty-First Session will commence on WEDNESDAY, the let 
October, 1862, when all Intranta and Undergradoales in Arts are ra* 
queested to be present 

The ITnteM'n^y CaUndar for Session 1862-8, containing full informatioo 
regarding all the Faculties, may be obtained on application to 

OEOROE WEIR, M.A., 
Kingston, Ang. 12th, 1862. Seeretary to the Senate, [pd 



tnUVBRSITT OF QUEEN'S COLUBaE, KINGSTOIT, C. W. 

nOORPOaATSD BT aOTAL OHAaTER. 

FACVLTT OF MFDICINS. 

THE Ninth Session of the Medical Faculty of Queen's College will be 
opened on WEDNESDAY, 1st October, 1862, when the Profeaaon 
will commence their regular Courses of Lectures and Demoostratiooa. 

Surgery— Professor Dickson, M.D., Dean of Faculty. 

Practice of Medicine — Professor H. Yates, M.D. 

Materia Medicar-Professor Fowler, M.D., L.R.CJ3.B. 

Forensie Medicine— Profeaaor Litdifield, M.D. 

Chemistry— Professor Lawson, Ph. D., LLJ). 

Obstetrics^Profesaor Layell, M.D. 

Anatomy— Professor Kennedy, M.D., L.R.P.S.E. 

Institutes of Medidnc— Professor O. Yatea, M.D. 

Demonstrator in Anatomy*— Miehael SulHyan, MJ>. 

BT Courses of Leetares on Olinieal Medidne and Suimy will be 
giren in the New Theatre of the Kingston Hospital —The aWe Cooraea 
are recognised by the Uoiyersity of Edinburgh, and by the Boyal CoUegea 
of Surgeons of England and Edinburgh. 

Furttier information may be obtained on applieatfon to the Seeretarr. 
GBOBGS LAWSON, Ph. D., LLJ>., 

Qngaton, Aognstk 1862. Secretary. \fd, 

xrerrrEBsarr op victorxa ooiuaaB. 

MBDIOAL DEPARTMENT. 

T(Ooodaotod at Toronto.) 
HE WINTER SESSION oommances on the 1st of October, and 
continues Six Months. 

MimoAL Faoultt. 
Prineiplea and Practice of Medicine— Tha Hon. Jdm Aolpb, M.D« LL JX 

M.R.C.S., Eng. 
Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and Children— W. B. Geikie, MJ>., 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics — Chas. V. Berryman, M.D., MJL 
Inatitutes of Mo(fidna-*-John N. Reid, M.D. 

Prindplea and Praetiee of Soigery^Wm. Canaifi^ M.D., M.RjCJEU Bug. 
Madieal Jurisprudence— Charles V. Berryman^ I^D., M.A. 
General Patholwy— Wm Canniff, M.D., MJELCS., Eng. 
Chemistry and Soteny — John Herbert Sannter, M.A. 
Aaatomy, Deseriptiye and Physidogieal^Hon. John Bolph, M.D., LLJ)., 

M.R.C.S., Eng. 
Aaatomy, Practical and Surgieal--Jaa. Newoombe^ M,D., M.B.O.S., Eo^,, 

and L.R.C.P., Lond. 
Curator of the Museum — S. P. May. Esq., Naturalist. 
Dean of the Faculty— Hon. Jobn Kolph, M.D., LLJ)., M.R.O.S., Eng. 

Q^ Particulars may be obteined by applying to Tjsa Dxih, 20, Gar- 
rard Street, Toronto. 



X7NIVER8IT7 OF VICTORIA COLLEGE, COBOURG. 

THE NEXT SESSION will commence on the LAST THURSDAY in 
AUGITST, prox. Expenses fcr Tuition, B6ard, &c., from $100 to 
$120 per annnm. For Adl toformstioii, sea UniwtnUv Caimdar, 

8. S, NELLES, D.D., 
Victoria College, July 16th, 1862. President UnL Vic. Col 



Txaifs: For a sinsrle copy of the J<mmal of Edueaiiim^ %1 per annum; 
batek yola., neatly stitohed, supplied on the same terms. All subecriptions 
to commence with the Jannary Number, and payment in adyanee muat in 
all caaaa aoeaaopany the order. Single nnmbera, 18| cents eadi. 

AimmTiasicsNia insertad in tha J^wnud of Education for 86 oento per 
line, whieh may be remitted inpos<eye stamps, or otherwise. 

All communications to be addressed to irGaoaox Honoiaa, Jr'f-J^j 

Edmo§ii9m OjUf, ^WmOb. 
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CANADA AT THB GEBAT EXHIBITION. 

(The London ''Times'' oth Sir WiUiam Loffon. ) 
Canada is most worthily represented in Class I., thanks to 
the director of the Canadian Geological Survey, Sir William 
Logan. Justice compels us to deviate from the course which 
we have hitherto pursued, and bestow more than a passing 
notice on this indefatigable geologist. Unaided, he commenced 
in 1881, a geological survey of part of the great South Welsh 
coalfield, extending from Cwm Avon to Carmarthen Bay, and 
completed it in seven years, at no small pecuniary sacrifice. 
Such was the estimate of the accuracy and value of this survey 
by the late director of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, 
Sir Henry Be La Beche, that, with Sir William's consent, it 
was adopted as part of the national work. In 1842 Sir 
William went to Canada, where he has ever since resided, 
devoting his life, with a singleness and earnestness of purpose 
truly remarkable, to the exploration of the structure and the 
mineral resources of that vast territory. Not having the 
advantage of an accurate map of the country, such as has been 
supplied to our home geologists by the Ordnance Survey, he 
was obliged to make a topographical survey pari passu with a 
geological one. Few persons can imagine the arduous nature 
of this work. Our indomitable geologist is often compelled 
to penetrate the trackless primeval forest, to force his way 
across the tangled cedar swamp, and brave the dangers of 
Canadian Eapids in a frail canoe ; and to these difficulties we 
add that his path is disputed at every step by the most relent- 
less and invincible foes with which man in these regions has 
to contend — countless hosts of mosquitoes and black flies. 
Very different is the comparative light and gentlemanlike 
occupation of our home geologists, who have no such hardships 
to enoonnter, and, after the pleasant ramble of the day, never 



fail to enjoy the luxury of an English cottage. Sir Williantf 
Logan has neither sought wealth nor honours, but has quietlw 
and modestly pursued the one great object of his life with 9^ 
devotion as rare as it is praiseworthy. Let it not be supposed 
that this eulogium is prompted by any feeling of personaM 
regard. It is a just tribute, and no more, to a man who haJ 
striven during many years to develope the vast mineral rrf 
sources of Canada, not with a view to his own advantage, but 
from pure love of his work. We are glad to know that the 
Canadian Grovemment fully appreciate the value of the labours 
of this self-denying and faithful public servant. The Canadian 
territory comprises about 800,000 square miles, and about 
100,000 have already been surveyed by Sir William and his 
small staff of assistants. 

Enormous deposits of magnetic iron ore — ^which, when pure, 
is the richest af all the ores of iron — have been discovered by 
Sir William Logan in the Laurentian rocks, which present no 
traces of organic remains, and are the oldest sedimentary series 
in the world. The ore occurs interstratified with the rocks 
containing it. The accumulation of this ore in some localities 
is so great as to appear incredible. Thus one bed is not less 
than 500 feet thick ! On the Bideau Canal there is another 
bed 200 feet thick, which is now worked at Newborough, and 
from which the ore is conveyed to Kingston on Lake Ontario. 
From this place it is put on board vessels at the cost of $2.25 
per ton, and taken to Cleveland, on Lake Erie, Ohio, whence 
it is sent to Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, to be smelted. The best 
quality of ore is met with in a bed 25 feet thick in the town- 
ship of Madoc. Fine samples of all these ores are exhibited. 
Canada also possesses extensive tracts of bog-iron ore on the 
north side of the St. Lawrence, and this is the only ore which 
is at present smelted in the country, charcoal being the fuel. 
The smelting is conducted at the Badnor Works, which 
include a forge for the manufacture of iron. At these works a 
large number of railway wheels are made of cast iron derived 
exclusively from bog-iron ore. Cast-iron from ordinary bog- 
iron ore is about the last kind of metal many founders would 
dream of employing for such a purpose ; and yet in the 
Canadian department of Class I. is exhibited a pair of railway 
wheels which have travelled, without shewing much evidence 
of wear, not less than 150,000 miles or about six times round 
the earth. And it should be remembered that in Canada there 
are great alternations of temperature, the heat of summer 
being intense, and the cold of winter extremely bitter. These 
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bog ores most be exceptionally free from phoephorio acid ; for 
otherwise they would yield a tender, and not a strong iron like that 
which the wheels above mentioned are stated to consist. Massive 
and characteristic specimens of magnetic ores are exhibited, as well 
as fine specimens of bog-iron ore and red hsematite. Large lumps 
of red ore from the Silurian rocks are also shown, but they are of 
inferior value from containing a large amount of earthy matter, 
and frequently leasnhan 50 per cent, of metallic iron. There is a 
descriptive catalogue, by Sir W. Lop;an, of the economic minerals 
in the Canadian department, which 'is replete with valuable infor.- 
mation, scientific as ^ell as commercial and we can recommend it 
with confidence to all who are interested in the subject. 



2. THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

The scheme of an Educational Exhibition, which was drawn up 
by the superintendent and the members of that committee, *was a 
much more extensive and comprehensive one than it has been found 
possible to realize in so small a space. It was hoped that the court 
would be an international one ; but the foreign commissioners 
expressed a wish to keep the educational collection of each nation 
separate ; and therefore the opportunities of comparing the books 
and appliances used in the schools of different parts of Europe with 
each other, do not exist. The list of articles admissible into this 
class possesses some interest^ however, as it indicates the range of 
objects and the mode of classification originally contemplated by the 
committee. 

The space demanded by exhibitors to this class amounted to nearly 
fifteen tunes the actual area at the disposal of the national com- 
mittee, and unusual difficulty was, therefore, experienced in redu- 
cing the applications, and allotting the space in harmony with the 
original scheme. The following is the classification finally adopted 
by the superintendent : — 

A. Books, Maps, and Diagrams. 

B. Apparatus employed in Teaching. 

C. TojTS and Games. 

D. DIustrations of Elementary Science. 

A few of the most noteworthy objects in each of these classes are 
here indicated. 

Ail the principal educational publbhers have sent their latest 
school manuals and treatises to this class, and an arrangement of 
the books has been made, by which it is easy for visitors to consult 
them. Teachers and managers of schools will find this permission 
a great advantage. One ^y or recess is exclusively devoted to 
books on education ; and the newest works issued by Messrs. Long- 
man, Macmillan, Black, Gordon, Dr. Comwell, Nelson, and many 
weU-known educational publishers, are displayed here. The Chris- 
tian Knowledge, the Keli^ous Tract, the Christian Vernacular 
Education Society for India, and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, also exhibit their latest publications. Of the maps, 
Messrs. Stanford, Mr. Nelson, and Mr. Wyld will attract most atten- 
tion. A very ingenious mode of projecting the maps of the two 
hemispheres, so as to exhibit the true globular character of the 
earth, and to correct the false impressions which children derive 
from seeing two flat circular pictures, is also exhibited by Mr. 
Abbott. 

The collection is especially rich in miscellaneous diagrams for 
educational purposes, and in contrivances not only for instruction, 
but for making the walls of a school-room cheerful and picturesque. 
In this department, Messrs. Darton and Hodge make the most 
conspicuous show ; but Messrs. Griffith and Farran, Mr. Gordon of 
Edinburgh, and the Religious Tract Society, have made important 
contributions. The globes of Messrs. Smith and Mr. Newton, and 
the inflated India-rubber globes of Messrs. Macintosh, are among 
the most remarkable specimens of manufacture in this department, 
and Mr. Betts shows some portable globes in slate and other cheap 
materials for school use. 

B. EdtLcational Apparatus getierally. 

One of the most remarkable features of this exhibition is the 
interest which has been shewn in it by all the great religious And 
educational societies. The National Society, the Home and Colo- 
nial, the Reformatory and Refuge Union, the two Sunday-school 
Societies, and the Congregation Board, have each in its own way 
sought to illustrate the work which they are doing. Several of the 
collections which have been formed are of great interest and value. 
Thus, the National and the British and Foreign School Societies 
severally display complete sets of the fittings, furniture, tabular 
lessons, books, apparatus and pictures, required in the equipment 
of elementary schools. The stall occupied by the former society 
contains a beautiful set of models in miniature of the most im- 
proved plans of desks, easels, and other school-fittings. The British 
and Foreign Sunday-school has adorned its very interesting depart- 



ment with a large drawing of its New Training College, recently 
erected at Stookwell, for one hundred mistresses. Infant schools 
have long been under the special care of the Home and Colonial 
School S^ety ; and it is. therefore, fitting that in its depaiiment 
the beautiful and rational discipline of the Kinder Garten, and all 
the newest contrivances for making very little children happy in 
school, should be well illustrated. The bay which contains these 
articles, and the large model of the Gray's Inn Road Infant School, 
also includes the tablets and books of the Sunday School Union, 
and a group of veiy ingenious pictures, puzzles, and other educa- 
tional appliances, by Messrs. Joseph Myers and Co. 

The work of the Reformatory and Ragged Schools is illustrated 
by a novel and singular contrivance. A large portion of a counter 
is occupied by a model representing the career of a street urchin, 
who is rescued from vice and degradation, and conducted, through 
the Ragged School or the Reformatory, and a subsequent course of 
wholesome industrial training, until he becomes a prosperous 
colonist. 

Close to this series of tableaux there is appropriately plaoed a 
model of the latest addition to the Phikinthropic Farm School at 
Red Hill. It is a house built in memory of the late Samuel 
Gumey, which is adapted for the reception of fifty boys, and which 
forms, we believe, the fifth of the homes erected by ihe aooieiy on 
their admirably managed estate. 

The adjacent bay is devoted to the illustration of the mode 
employed in teaching drawing and design. Here the Science and 
Art Department exhibits a complete series, exemplifying the 
course of instruction pursued in the Government Schools of Design. 

Messrs. Reeves, Rowney, Robertson, Newman, and Wolff, contri- 
bute specimens of the materials employed in Art Education ; while 
Mr. Crydon, and Mr. Bruociani, and Mr. Sharpe of Dublin, have 
sent drawing models of a curious and novel character. 

To the pmhmthropist few features of the Educational Court will 
be more significant and attractive than the small recess devoted to 
the illustration of processes employed in teaching the blind. Every 
expedient and artifice for instructing the blind in reading, in writing, 
in arithmetic, in geography, and in the industrial arts, will be found 
here. It is well known that there has been much controversy among 
the friends and supporters of various blind asylums respecting the 
best plan of teaching reading. By many it is believed that a pho- 
netic system, free from the anomalies and difficulties of the ordinary 
alphabet, may be advantageously used in the case of those pupils 
who, having never seen a book, have nothing to unlearn, and are, 
therefore, free from all the eml^rrassments which the use of our 
orthography creates. It is especially interesting to study the 
severed forms of alphabets which have been devised for this purpoae, 
and to observe that experience seems to have led to the adoption of 
the ordinary Roman characters ; and to the assimilation of raised 
type for the blind to the familiar character employed in other books. 
Some embossed maps and pictures, writing and ciphering frames, 
and two large globes in relief, will be found worthy of special notice 
by sU those who care to investigate the ingenious contrivances now 
in use in our blind asylums. Viscount Cranbome and Mr. Edmund 
Johnson have not only contributed to this department many models, 
embossed books, and other objects of interest, but have taken an 
active personal share in the selection and arrangement of the whole 
collection. We may call special attention here to the beautiful 
specimens of work done in ^e Indigent Blind Asylum, and in the 
associations at St. John's Wood and the Euston Road. 

Of the miscellaneous objects of interest in the sub-class of appar- 
atus, we may notice the models of improved desks and forms for 
school use. 

Mr. Haskins exhibits two musical instruments called oxgan accor- 
dions, which resemble the old accordion, with tlie exception of the 
keys, which are like those of a piano-forte. Mr. Haskins exhibits 
these instrumenis for the use of schools, and also for small places 
of worship where there is no organ. Mr. Curwen also illustrates 
his musical system, which is doing so much to revolutionize tJie 
singing in our elementary schools, in a very effective manner ; bat 
a large number of curious and useful devices for facilitating instruc- 
tion m various forms wiU be found both on the north and south 
sides of the rooms. 

C. Toys and Chmet, 

No attempt has been made to confine the exhibition in this sub- 
class to such toys as have a distinctly educational purpose ; the 
ceiiti-e of the apturtment will, therefore, be found to contain a great 
many articles which, though very beautiful and interesting, apx>ear 
somewhat out of place in the educational division. Foremost 
among these are the magnificent dolls of Messrs. Montauari ; the 
new games invented by Jaques and Son, and by M*Cremer ; and 
the toys of Messrs. Mead and PowelL But besides these the centre 
of the room contains many objects which serve the double purpose 
of amusement and education. Buch are the contrivanoes f or pt^- 
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cal edacation — ^the Rugby foot-balla, exhibited by Mr. Gilbert ; the 
articles used in cricket, which are furnished by Messrs. Dark, Duke, 
and Feltham. A very interesting display is made by Dr. Both of 
models illustrative of his somewhat elaborate system of physical 
training. 

D. lUttstratiofis of Elementary Science. 

In this department are included two divisions which were origi- 
nally intended to be separate— those of natural history and philoso- 
phic apparatus. The natural history collections are not numerous ; 
the most prominent objects in this department being very fine 
specimens of the head of a lion and of a tiger, exhibited by Messrs. 
Ward ; a collection of British birds by Mr. Aahmead, and some 
specimens of birds by Messrs. Gardner and Bartlett ; Mr. Highley, 
Mr. Wright, and Mr. Damon, of Weymouth, contribute classified 
collections of geological and other specimens, intended to facilitate 
more methodical teaching of natural history than is used in schooli. 
*Of the philosophical apparatus, that of Messrs. Griffin, and of Mr. 
Stratham, will deserve the greatest atteution, on account of its 
adaptation to educational purposes. Some vety interesting and 
effective diagrams, intended to illustrate the elementaiy truths of 
physical science, are also exhibited by Messrs. Johnston of Edin- 
boigfa, and by Mr. Mackie. 

(H the objects in this room which are not specially educational in 
their purpose, the most remarkable are the beautiful scenes of 
chromo-lithographs, and other engravings, exhibited by the Arundel 
Society. It is not so generally known as it deserves to be that this 
society has devoted itself to the reproduction of many of the 
choicest and least accessible works of the earlier Italian masters. 
Many of the works of Giotto, of Angelico, and of Massaooio, have 
been discovered in a neglected and decaying condition, in convents 
and half-ruined chapels^ in Italy. The diligence of the Arundel 
Society has, in many cases, rescued them from oblivion ; while the 
fidelity and care with which the engravings have been made to 
represent the character of the original paintings are worthy of all 
praise. Although somewhat out of place in an educational court, 
these beautiful works are well displayed at the top of the staircase, 
and are amongst the chief attractions of the centnd tower. — Latidon 
EdMcational Times, July, 1862. 

jVote. — A gold medal was awarded to the Hon. P. J. O. Chauveau, 
Superintendent of Education for Lower Canada, for his collection 
of Joumab of Education and Beports. 

3. LOST ABTICLES IN THE EXHIBITION. 

The coljection of lost articles is already beginning to assume 
considerable proportions, and the magazine at the police office, in 
the strange variety of its contents, most resembles one of those 
sale-rooms where unredeemed pledges are disposed of. Nothing is 
more singular in large exhibitions of this kind, than the carelessness 
with which people drop their property about. Umbrellas, of course, 
were made to be lost, and there are here already great numbers of 
them of all sorts, from the daintiest lace-covered sunshades to the 
commonest gingham. Of handkerchiefo, too, there are enough to 
stock a smaU haberdasher's shop. The ladies seem the chief contri- 
butors to the museum, for the most numerous articles, next to the 
umbrellas and handkerchiefs, are brooches, bracelets (some of them 
of value), lockets, fans, collars and cuffi^ smelling-bottles, reticules, 
shawls, and even goloshes. The purses, too, of which there are 
more than a dozen, all evidently belong to ladies. The walking- 
sticks, memorandum books and bunches of keys may be set down 
to the gentlemen, but the opera classes, the eye glasses and spec- 
tacles, and the gloves, of which uiere is an immense varie^ (gener- 
ally old ones), must be divided between the two. Everything, even 
to the shabbiest old glove, is neatly ticketed with the time and 
place of its discovery ; but, though numerous articles are restored 
each day, the public scarcely seem generally aware of the existence 
of the office, for the accumulations have been growing larger and 
larger ever since the opening day, and even before. — English Paper, 
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1. NOVA SCOTIA'S BIBTHDAY. 
To-day the citizens of Halifax are called to celebrate the founda- 
tion of this city, where on the 21 st of June, 1749, Governor Corn- 
waUis landed as Governor of Nova Scotia, with a large body of 
emigrants, and Chebucto exchanged its name for that of Halftax. 
It is with curiously mingled feelings that we greet the return of this, 
our Nova Scotia's natal morning. Halifax h^ come to be One Hun- 
dred and Thirteen years old to-day — a young enough age for a nation 
when nations grew slowly, but somewhat more advanced, according 
to the modem standard of progress — which requires nations, as it 
requires men, to do as much as their antediluvian ancestry in 
laM than a tenth of the antediluvians' time. One hundred and 



thirteen years old ! — and when we look badcward on the tide of all 
these years, there is no doubt a shade of regret at some shortcom- 
ings and failures ; but we are thankful to say, thei-e is a glow of 
honest pride that overcomes all in reckoning over what we have 
accomplished, and reflecting upon what we have become. 

A mighty change has been wrought since ComwaUis anchored for 
the first time in the harbor — ^perhaps that hardy leader, and his 
comrades hoped for greater things, in a shorter period, than the 
years that have been have produced. But if all their hopes have 
not been realized, neither have been all their fears — ^and their de- 
scendants find themselves to-day with smoother ground beneath 
their feet, fairer scenes around them, and the old lion-fiag floating 
still above them, without change or stain, after one hundred and 
thirteen anniversary mornings. 

It was a strange scene that met the view of the pioneers of 1749. 
Nature in her wUdness looked down upon them ; on either shore the 
banks that stooped to the waves were heavily fringed with un- 
derwood, and encumbered with fallen boughs. Bank over rank on 
the hiU side rose towering woods, in that freshness and yet that 
monotonous mass of verdure which marks the wilds of North Amer- 
ica. Before they could raise one rafter of the new homes they 
came to found, their hardy arms would have to ply the axe, in 
stroke on stroke among the ancient groups of heavy hemlock. They 
had to displace the wide, firm roots of pines that clutched the 
granite boulders in their knotty grasp, and pierced the uncultured 
soil They could hear nothing in that ovecpowering loneliness but 
the clatter of strange birds — or haply the bellowing of moose in the 
depUis of the forest The only trace of man was far from re-assur- 
ing. The remains of the fire-wood cut on a previous visit by the 
French, were visible — ^the remains of some of the Frenchmen them- 
selves, lying covered with leaves in the woods. The dreaded Indian 
with his wolfish instincts, his subtle woodcraft, his unreasoning 
hatred and his fatal weapons, they knew was near— perhaps nearer 
than they knew. 

In such circumstances did the slender array of colomsts found the 
settlement. Before the settlement grew to a city, years of toil and 
hardship— many a time of sufiering, and many a round of 
wrong had to be endured. There were years of slow labor 
— ^years of neglect — years unmarked by enterprise — ^years painful 
with reverses — ^years of petty struggle and vexation, and long- 
abiding years of bitterness between man and man — ^years of 
hope long deferred ; and with them mingled many vears of peace — 
plenteous years, and years of honest efibrt and undoubted progress 
— ^till Halifax has reached her present position. Where windfsUs 
rotted, handsome streets have been built ; the boundless contiguity 
of shady trees has disappeared, and let the light of civilization in 
upon the favored spot ; and the wild tangle of forest vines and un- 
derwood are no longer here to hamper the hasty feet of commerce. 
The nation has been multiplied and its joy bounteously increased. 
If, as a people, we have not ^rung up in such prosperous pride as 
thieit great Union that rose with us and beyond us, thank Heaven 
we have not fallen so low. If we have grown slowly, so does the 
oak ; and the American Bepublic, that shot up like a meteor, has 
fallen quite as suddenly, and long before it reached the stars. The 
flag ComwaUis carried is still represented on oiur Citadel ; two rival 
banners now dispute the dominions of the Union. If we have not 
the golden plenty of our neighbours, they have not our golden 
peace. If our bmds are not so well cultivated, they are not the less 
fertile ;. if our resources are as yet comparatively untouched, they 
are none the less ample. All that our people want is eneigy and 
self-reliance ; and if these are to be slow-growing plants in our in- 
tellectual soil, their hardiness will surely compensate for their 
tardiness. Altogether, Halifax, and the Province with it, may find 
room for congratulation on the past ; if there is a trace of graver 
feeling in the. eyes of him who looks anxiously forth to the future, 
still every feature is illumined with the sunshine of hope. With an 
industrious throng of farmers, fishermen, miners and artizans — 
with staunch and honorable merchants, and with all their people 
loyal, even though our enterprise be limited and our achievements 
moderate — the even tenor of our way is toward prosperity. — Halifax 
Chronicle. 

2. THE ACADIANS AND LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
We learn that the Emperor Napoleon has, at the solicitation of 
M. Bameau, presented l,000f. to the Acadians of Bustico, Prince 
Edward Island, toward supplying books and maps to a Literary 
Institute lately founded at Hustico. These Acadians are a remnant 
of the once numerous and prosperous French colonists celebrated in 
Longfellow's * * Evangeline. " Lsst year they commenced a migration 
to a new settlement, at the head of Chaleurs Bay. As these hardy, 
but comparatively landless peasants, might become far more impor- 
tant farmers in Canada than they ever can be in Prince Edward Is- 
land, we trust the present Minister of Agriculture, Hon. M. Evan- 
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tiirel, will extend and facilitate the movement in their favour, so 
wisely inaugnrated l]^ his predecessor in office. In the matter of 
immigration and settlement, when no valid objections interpose, the 
nearest and most avulable material is also the most useful and p^rac- 
tical. A few thousands spent in settling the Acadians of Irince 
Edward Island on good soil in Lower Canada, wooldprove decidedly 
preferable to maintaining an agent in Belgium or France, with no 
adequate results. M. Verret's mission to Europe has already cost 
considerable, but we look in vain for any arrivals of those whom he 
went out to direct hither. — Quebec Vindicator. 



3. THE BESOURCES OF CANADA. 
Of the numerous Colonial possessions of the British Crown, none 
has been more frequently under public diftoussion of late than 
Canada, and yet, perhaps, there is no colony that is so little known 
and appreciated by the general public. 

The large amount of Britian capital sunk in unremunerative 
investments in the Province ; the oppressive tariff on British man- 
ufactures ; the cost to the mother-coimtry for military expenditure 
in Canada ; the explorations in the North-west Territory ; the 
Parliamentary discussions on the Galway contract steamers, and 
the effects of the war in the United States, have all served to direct 
public attention very prominently towards Canada ; a few remarks 
on the resources of the colony may serve to remove mistaken im- 
pressions, and cause it to be better understood b^ those who have 
not had opportunity to examine in detail its position and progress. 
Independently of its north- western possessions not yet open for 
settlement, the Province of Canada embraces about 350,000 square 
miles of territory, and is thus nearly three times as large as Pnissia 
or tiie United Kingdom, and one third larger than Fnmce. 

In 1340, the two provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, which 
had hitherto possessed separate leg^edative bodies, were united ; and 
the Constitution granted in 1841 conceded self-government and all 
the privil^es which that involves ; among others freedom of com- 
merce. Imder tne influence of this legislation, even with many 
adverse circumstances of financial crises and politic»l feuds, Canada 
has made immense progress, without Europe seeming to be aware 
of it 

In 1851, the population of Western Canada was 952,004 souls, 
and of Eastern or Lower Canada 890,261,— -making a total of 
1,842,265. In 1861, the population of Western Canada was 1,395,- 
222 souls, and of Eastern Canada 1,106,148, or a total of 2,501,- 
370, — a decennial increase of 659,105. 

As might be anticipated, the population of the Western division 
has increased most largely ; for in 1851 the excess of population in 
Western Canada, the British quarter, was but 61,743 persons; 
while in 1861 there was an excess of 289,074 persons over the 
Eastern district, or French quarter. The disturbed condition of 
the American States, the cheapness and facility of access to Canada 
by steam and rail, the free grants of lands oflered to settlers, and 
the demand for agriculture produce, have greatly increased the 
tide of emigration to Canada. About a quarter of a million persons 
have left the United Kingdom for the British North American 
provinces (chiefly to Canada) in the last eleven years. 

The Great Lakes and the River St. Lawrence form the natural 
outlet to the ocean for the countries situated on tiieir waters, and 
afford great advantases for commercial communication with distant 
countries. The surplus waters of the Lakes are tributary to the 
St. Lawrence. 

The canals of Canada overcome a total difference of height, from 
Lake Erie to the sea, of 564 feet. 

The long channel of communication by river, canals, and lakes, 
of 1600 to 2000 miles, is practicable to sailing ships and steamboats 
of 300 to 400 tons. 

In 1851, Mr. Andrews, in his oflicial Report to the United States 
Government, estimated the value of the commerce of the Great 
Lakes to be about £80,000,000. In the kst ten years, there can be 
little doubt that this commerce has more than doubled. The amaz- 
ing progress of this Lake commerce is an index to the strides of 
the Great West in productive resources. The American tonnage 
employed on the Lakes in 1845 was 94,000 tons, valued at £1,250,- 
000 : and in 1855, 250,000 tons, vahtedat £2,500,000. The growth 
of Canadian tonnage on the Lakes has been quite as rapid as the 
American. In 1856, a Toronto paper gave a list of Canadian ves- 
sels on the Lakes, numbering 239, measuring 42,536 tons, and the 
cost of which had been about £500,000. Tlus list did not include, 
however, many small craft, and there is no law compelling regis- 
tration : hence the estimate is necessarily imperfect. The present 
Lake tonnage may be taken to be fully 400,000 tons of which two- 
thirds is American. 

The amount of a nation's exports and imports is an excellent 
criterion by which to judge of the extent of its business and the 



Canada by this test, we find that in 1834 the sum total of her ex- 
ports and imports amounted to but £2,062,567 ; in 1851, they 
reached £7,049,081 ; and in 1856, £15,126,800. The year 1860 will be 
noted as an epoch in Canadian lustory, aa being the first j'ear in 
which the colonial exports exceeded the imports. The figures of 
the external trade in that year were — Value of imports, £6,888,- 
324 ; of exporia, $6,926,360. Total, £13,814,684. 

In 1849, the value of the trade between Canada and the United 
States was as follows : — 

Exporiato $1,481,082 

Imports from 4,243,724 

Total $5,724,806 
lu 1859 it had increased to— 

Exports to $13,922,314 

Imports from 17,592,916 

Total $31,515,230 
with the Union was to the value of 
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In 1860, the total trade 
$37,971,427. . . , .^^ , 

The Free Trade policy of Sir Robert Peel was viewed with alarm 
by the people of Canada on its initiation ; and although injurioua to 
many interests in its first effects, instead of resulting in permanent 
evil, it has proved of immense benefit to Canada. Since 1847, the 
trade of the province has increased in a very satisfactory manner. 
With their American neighbours it will be seen the Canadians now 
carry on a trade of the viJue of £7,594,300. 

Several important steps have been taken towards greater fre^ 
dom of trade. Among these are the establishment of a free port, 
with a district attached to it, on the Gulf of St Lawrence and at 
the Saulte St. Marie ; the opening of the whole line of canal, free 
of all but nominal toll, to vessels, whether American or British, 
proceeding to a Canadian port, or proceeding out to sea by the St. 
Lawrence ; and the reduction of the duties on wines, spirits, and 
dried fruits. It is to be hoped that economy in the expenditure, 
and a better management of the revenue assessments of the province, 
will enable the oppressive existing tariff on British manufactures to 
be modified. 

Upon the union of the two provinces, in 1841, upwards of 
£l,500,000sterlingwasvotedinthefirstse8sionfortheSt. Lawrence 
and Welland and Burlington Bay Canals, for harbours on the Lakes, 
and other internal improvements. The whole expenditure upon 
the public works connected with canals, rivers, lighthouses, roads, 
Ac., has exceeded £5,500,000 sterling. There are upwards of 
3000 miles of railway now comi)leted or ifi progress ; the total cost 
of construction of these, including the Victoria Bridge across the 
St. Lawrence, will amount to not les than £.14,000,000. 

Whatever may be the future value of Canadian railways as in- 
vestments to shareholders, the advantages they impart to the 
sections of country they serve cannot be questioned. The main 
through lines will be the chuinel of communication for the continued 
growiS of the great West, whilst the local and branch lines will be 
the means of peopling the forests through which they pass, and 
giving that value to the timber and soil which the mere fact of their 
having become accessible instantly imparts to them . There are now 
nearly 2000 miles of railway in operation in Canada, exclusive of 
the Grand Trunk extension to Portland (164 miles), wliich, though 
on American soil, yet having been constructed to secure an ocean 
port in winter, is really a Canadian road. The province has sub- 
sidised a weekly line of ocean steamers of its own, which perform 
the mail service with great regularity. The province pays to the 
Canadian Mail Packet Company £45,000 per annum. 

Postal communication throughout the province is very complete. 
The most distant hamlet has its post-office, and the number of poet- 
offices in Canada is now 1720. The expenditure, beyond receipts 
on post-office service, is about £60,000 per annum. The electric 
telegraph passes through every town and almost every village in 
the colony, and the number of miles in operation is at present 
42,000. The approach or arrival of a steamer or sailing vessel at 
Quebec is Imown very nearly at the same m(»nent in every town of 
theprovince. 

The total tonnage, inwards and outwards, in 1856, was 
12,250,000 tons, of which, in round numbers, 6,300,000 tons was 
Canadian steamers, and 4,760,000 tons American steamers ; 830, 
000 tons Canadian sailing vessels, and 346,000 tons American 
sailing vessels. In 1860, 29,502 vessels, of 3,030,730 tons, passed 
thougn the provincial canals. 

The natural resources of the country are unbounded, and they 
are provided, like all the gifts of Providence, with a distinct refer- 
ence to each other which makes them doubly valuable. Water- 
power, that mighty engine of industry, is everywhere abundant, and 
just where it is required — ^in the midst of magnificent forests of 
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in the prairie regions in the Far Weet of America and in Europe. 

Tbe yalue of all the vegetable productionB of Canada in 1851 was 
estimated at £9,250,000, of which grain and flour constituted nearly 
two- thirds, at tlie present time this value has probably been 

doubled, for the exports alone of vegetable products are about 
£6,000,000 in value. 

The agricultural produce of Canada consists chiefly of cereals and 
fodder, and the raising of live stock could coesequently be carried 
on on a very large scale. In 1859, the exports included 2,635,000 
bushels of oatA, 1,766,000 of barley and rye, 690,863 of peas, 
nearly 2,000,000 bushels of wheat, 427,007 barrels of wheat-flour 
and other articles the produce of the soil to the aggregate value of 
£1,468,000. 

In 1820, the totnl assessable property of Western Canada was 
estimated at £2,500,000 ; in 1854 it amounted to £50,000,000, 
exclusive of the value of public lands, public timber, and minerals. 
Nothing, however, tends more to illustrate the rapid growth of West- 
em Canada than the difference between its exports of wheat at 
diflierent periods. 

In 1838, the Quantity of wheat exported from Canada West 
amounted to only 296,620 bushels ; in 1852 it reached 5,500,000 
bushels. 

In 1850, the ii umber of bushels of wheat produced in Western 
Canada was 12,675,603, an average yield of 16^ bushels per acre — 
nearly as much as was grown in Ohio, the most fertile and product- 
ive of the American States, and an average yield of one-third more 
per acre. In 1856, the gross wheat produce of all Canada was 
26,555,000 bushels. 

According to the T>flicial statement of the Agricultural Bureau 
of Canada, the average yield of wheat in some townships exceeds 
22 bushels per acre ; and where an approach to good farming prevails, 
the yield rises to 30 and often 40 bushels to the acre. On new 
land, 50 bushels is not very uncommon ; and Canadian wheat, 
grown near the city of Toronto, won a first prize at the Paris Ex- 
hibition. The quality of Canadian wheat is so superior, that the 
American niillers buy it for the purpose of mixing it with grain 
grown in the United States, in order to improve the quidity of 
their flour. The agricultiural portion of Canada^ which comprises 
four -fifths of the inhabited portion, and a vast area still in the hands 
of the Government, and now open for settlement, is unexception- 
able ; and when deterioration takes place, it is the fault of the 
farmer, and not of the soiL 

The products of the forests in Canada are second onlv to those 
of agriculture in importance ; and including the ships built and 
sold, are nearly equal in value. 

Among the monarchs of the forest may be found white and red 
pine, the former of which is frequently met with 100 feet high to 
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reign remedy for most diseases by the Chinese, and fetches a high 
price, was at one time an article of considerable export from Can- 
ada, but, owing to neglect in the preparation the market was lost. 
The introduction and growth of chicory might bo carried on with 
profit, and would prove highly remunerative. Attention could also 
be given with advantage to the growth of flax and hemp ; and 
Canada should grow more tobacco, and be less dependent on foreign 
imports. Agricultural seeds, grass, clover, ifec, and Indian com, 
are very much neglected.. 

There are no recent statistics which furnish the number of Uve 
stock in Canada. By the census of 1851, it appears there were in 
the colony — horses 385,377, sheep 1,597,849, homed stock 741,106. 
These numbers, it is probable, nave all nearly doubled since then. 
The Canadian horses are celebrated for their hardihood and useful 
puces, and especially as trotters. 

Dairy produce must increase with the growth of the coimtry, 
And embi-ace no inconsiderable part of the profitable labor of the 
farmer in Canada. Exclusive of the home consumption, the value 
of the butter, pork, wool, hides, <fec., exported exceeds £300,000 . 
per annum. 

The fisheries of both Upper and Lower Canada are valuable, al- 
though not developed to anything like their f idl extent The value 
of the fish production in 1860 was stated at £300,000. 

On a coast line of a hundred miles in Lower Canada, the cod, 
herring, mackarel, salmon, and other fisheries are carried on sue- 
cessf ufly. There are about 70 salmon-fishing rivers in Lower Canada, 
which the Government are now fostering, with a view to enhance 
the commerce in this valuable fish. From the Bay of Chaleur 
above 10,000 baixels used to be exported. Much remains yet to be 
done in smoking and drying choice fish for the British market. 

Passing now to minex^ products, we may state that no man has 
done more than Sir W. E. Logan to develop the subterranean treas- 
ures of Canada, which are scarcely yet fully appreciated in proper 
quarters. The large masses of magnetic and specular iron ore, and 
of the rare silicate of iron, the blocks of limestone and marble and 
other minerals and building stones shewn at Paris, and those which 
will be exhibited in London in May, will serve to convey a fair 
impreosion of the economic value of the mineral resources of the 
province. The noi-th-west, extending from Georgian Bay to the 
western portion of Lake Superior, presenting a range of coast of 
about 1,000 miles, which is washed by the waves of the laigest 
lakes in the world, is rich in cooper ores — ^rich to an extent w£ch 
cannot be yet estimated, simply because it has not yet been explored. 
It is in no sense inferior to the American side of the lakes m this 
respect, so far as slight examinations have proved. 

The mineral oil-springs of Western Canada, which now furnish 
in abundance an important article of commerce, have developed a 



The average size of the timber cut for the Quebec market will be 
in Iqgs of about 20 inches square and 60 feet in length ; white oak 
will cut to about 18 inches square and about 50 feet in length, 
although sticks of both timbers are occasionally cut considerably 
laiger. Of both these kinds of timber immense quantities are 
annually sent to England ; and large quantities of white oak are 
split up into staves for the manufacture of puncheons, hogsheads, 
barrels, &c, , for the supply of the English and West Indian markets. 
The quantity of the timber exported is as follows :— 25,000 to 
30,000 tons of elm ; 35,000 to 40,000 tons of oak ; about 400,000 
tons of white pine, and 50,000 or 60,000 tons of red pine ; about 
1,000 sticks of timber suited for masts ; about 3,000 M standaid 
staves, and 5,500 M other staves ; 50,000 standard hundred of deals, 
and 350,000 M feet of planks and boards. 

The white ash is valuable for making oars. The prickly or black 
ash, as it is sometimes called, is an ornamental wood, some of which 
is very handsome, and used for making fmniture. Among the 
other useful cabinet woods are the butternut, which is highly orna- 
mental ; the well known bird's-eye or curled maple ; and the black 
walnut, which furnishes the most beautiful wood for cabinet work 
grown on the American continent. This wood is less known and 
appreciated in Europe than it deserves to be. Much of it is most 
beautifully veined, and some of it is richer in colotur and far more 
handsome in appearance than the finest specimens of rosewood. 
The wild cherry and the cedai* are hard and durable woods for many 
purposes. 

In the process of clearing the wood-lands for settiement, the ashes 
obtained from burning the trees felled often goes a long wbj to- 
wards enabling the settler to meet the first cost of his land. Thus, 
in 1859, there were exported from Canada 25,598 barrels of potash, 
and 12,221 barrels of pearlash, of the aggregate value of £221,000. 
Our direct imports of these wood-ashes from Canada in the five 
yearn ending with 1860, averaged 115,000 cwts., which may be val- 
ued at £180,000. 

..Many of the. indigenous plants may yet become available in 
medidne and the arts. Gingseng root, which is conmdiarecl a sbve- 



The foUowing statement elves the gross value in dollars of articles 
of Canadian Produce and Manufactures exported in — 

1880 

t608,9O6 

832,646 

11,012,253 

4^221,267 

14,259,225 

502,087 

1,475,786 

2,270,480 



1855 

Produce of the Mines |126,885 

** Fisheries 459,920 

Forests 7,947,923 

Animals and their products 1,595,184 

Agricultural products 13,030,400 

Manufactures 476,077 

Other articles, and Ships built at Quebec 1,288,107 
Estimated short returned 3,265,014 



128,188,460 134,631,890 

£6,637,692 £6,926,878 

The value of the direct exports of British Produce aud Manu- 
fuctures to Canada now averages £2,250,000 sterling, whilst the 
coznputed value of the imports from Canada is over £4,000,000. 

Canada made one of the best displays of colonial produce at 
Paris : 348 exhibitors occupied 3145 superficial feiet of space. Im- 
proving upon the experience of 1851^ when there were 220 exhibitors 
and satisfied tlxat the exhibition of its products on that occasion had 
been of immense value to its commerce, the Colonial Legislature 
voted a large sum of money. Veiy great exertions were made by 
the province to be properly represented at tjbe Paris Exhibition of 
1855, and the sum of £12,000 was expended with this view. It 
was thought by the coloni'ta tiiat this expenditure was not so ju- 
diciously made as it mi^hc have been, and that there was much 
unnecessary outlay on commissioners and their expenses, prize 
essays printed, and other payments ; and instead of the products 
being sold to defray some of the incidental expenses, they were 
handed over to the directors of the Chrystal Palace at Sydenham. 

In consequence of the ei^austed state of the finances of the 
provii^e, ^ and the f^fiU^g prevalent ^e^)ecti^g^ the ^J^e. outjay 
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appointed, do grant conld be obtained from the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, in the session of 1861, to enable the Commission to obtain 
the necessary articles to forward a complete collection to represent 
the mineral and industrial resources of Canada at the forthcoming 
Exhibition. Sir W. E. Logan, the chairman of the Commission, 
however, undertook, upon his own responsibility, to procure a 
proper collection of specimens of Economic Minerals. The Boards of 
Agriculture and Manufactures of the two divisions of the province, 
represented by their presidents, who are members of the Colonial 
Commission, also agreed to furnish a collection of cereals and other 
agricultural products and manufactiures, and a small grant of £1,200 
has been obtained from the Canadian Government to pay the inci- 
dental expenses ; so that the collection will, after all, be creditable, 
if not so extensive as on the last occasion. 

While the American Union is crumbling away, the British 
provinces of North America, of which Canada is the chief, are 
steadily advancing in wealth and population. In the last ten years 
their population has increased by one million and a half of souls, 
and by the end of the next ten years it is probable they will have 
an asfgregate population of six or eight millions. The communica- 
tion between the agricultural districts of the west and the seaboard 
of the Atlantic, direct by railway, will ere long make them 
commercially independent. The large cities of Ht^ifax and St. 
John will then rival some of those of the States. The average 
import trade of Canada in the five years ending with 1859 was 
£8,807,000, and its export £5,936,000. The territory of which 
Canada is the centre extends over an area equal to more than one- 
fentli pai-t- of the surface of the globe. Its resources as our rough 
slance will have shown, even when every allowance has been made 
for the sterile and desert districts of the north and west, may be said, 
without any figure of speech, to be exhaustless. 

The agriculture, commerce and wealth of Canada will compare 
favourably with any other Britisli colony, although unaided by any 
of the extraordinary advantages which Australia, British Columbia, 
and some others have enjoyed. To sum up in the words of one of 
its former governors, Lord Metcalfe, — * Long may it be one of the 
most splendid gems of the British Crown ! — ^long may it flourish, 
a land of liberty, loyalty, industry, and enterprise, increasing daily 
in population and wealth — a place of refuge and comfort for a lar^e 
portion of the superabundant numbers which the genius of Britam 
sends forth to fertilize and civilize the untenanted regions of the 
earth ! — long may the happy connection of the United Kingdom 
and this colony in the voluntary bonds of mutual affection, be an 
unfailing source of beneflt and prosperity to both ! — and long may 
Canada rejoice in aiding and upholding the grandeur, might, and 
integrity of the British empire ! ' — The Exchange. 



4. THE GOVERNOR GENERAL'S VISIT TO THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF MONTREAL. 

On Wednesday 2nd inst., His Excellency the Governor General 
and suite visited Montreal After inspecting several public build- 
ings, .His Excellency proceeded to the Jacques Cartier Normal 
School, Notre Dame Street, where great preparations had been made 
to receive him. Inside the railing and in front of the building 
the Prince's band was stationed, and behind the 10th company of the 
Chasseurs CanadienSy consisting of pupils of the school, under the 
command of Captain Chauveau, Superintendent of Education for 
Lower Canada, were drawn up ajs a guard of honor. The band 
played the National Anthem on His Excellency's arrival, and the 
Hon. Mr. Chauveau's company presented arms. Lord Monck was 
received by Mr. Chauveau and Principal Verreau of the Normal 
School 

The Governor, after inspecting the Chasseurs Canadiens, was 
conducted to the School Library, where a number of ladies and 

fentlemen were in waiting to receive him. The Lord Bishop of 
fontreal and Metropolitan now read the following address : — 
** May U please your Excellency y — We, the members of the 
Council of Public Instruction for Lower Canada, present in this 
city, hasten to offer your Excellency our most respectful homage, 
and to express our devotion to Her Majesty's Government. We 
feel the most profound gratitude for the marks of interest which 
your Excellency has been pleased to bestow on institutions placed 
tinder our control, and on which we rest our fondest hopes. The 
prosperous condition of Public Instruction in Lower CanacLar— where 
there are now nearly three thousand four hundred schools and 
educational institutions of all classes, almost all subvened by the 
Government, and affording instruction to upwards of one hundred 
and eighty thousand pupils — ^is due not only to the incentive action 
and assistance of the State, but also to the zeal and continued 
efforts of the clergy, and to the harmony which, happily, has ever 
existed on matters of Public Instruction, among all classes of Her 
Majea^s subjects in this section of the Province. 

" Wnon^we take into aooount tho advorM eixoamttuieM in which 



a large number of Municipalities are placed, especially in rural 
districts, we cannot deny that the people of Lower Canada have 
made very great sacrifices to promote education — ^their annual con- 
tributions during the last eight years having increased from one 
hundred and sixty thousand to nearly five hxmdred thousand 
dollars. 

" We do not, however, seek to disguise from ourselves the fact^ 
that to complete and perfect our system of popular instruction, 
much remains to be done ; but the lively interest your Excellency 
has been pleased to take in the labors that have devolved npon us, 
cheers us with the hope that, imder your Excellence's auspices, we 
shall successfully overcome the difficulties that remain. 

^* With this anticipation we pray your Excellency to accept the 
sincere wishes that we entertain for the happiness of your Excel- 
lency and of Lady Monck and your Excellency's family." 

The Hon. the Superintendent of Education then read the addren 
in French. — Lord Monck then read the following reply : — 
" The Mernhers of the Council of Public Insli-uction. 

*' Gentlemen, — I receive with pleasure the assurances you have 
given of attachment to the Crown, and the welcome which you have 
accorded to me as its representative in this Province. The exertions 
which have been made in Canada for the promotion of public educa- 
tion are highly creditable to the Government and people of the 
Province ; and I rejoice to hear from you that harmony on this 
important subject prevails amongst all classes of Her Majesty's 
subjects here. It will be at all times to me a most agreeable duty 
to assist you in overcoming the difficulties which still obstruct the 
perfection of the system of education, because I believe that in no 
other manner can I so effectually promote the interests of the people 
of Canada." 

His Excellency was now shewn to the Model School, where the 
pupils received him with cheers, and presented the following 
address, to which he replied in a few graceful remarks : — 

^^ My Lordy — ^Tbe pupils of the Jacques Cartier Model School 
humbly beg leave to thank your Excellency for your gracious visits 
and to assure you that they shaU not cease to pray for the health 
and prosperity of your Excellency, Lady Monck and family." 

His Excellency and suite were next conducted to the Normal 
School, which was tastefully decorated for the occasion. A large 
number of ladies and ^ntlemen and pupils of the institution were 
present. A class of pupils in their volunteer uniform, now sang a 
piece composed for the occasion, after which Principal Verrean called 
up Mr. Olivier, one of the pupils entitled to a prize, who read the 
following address in French : — 

"My Lordy — It would be difficult to find expressions to tell your 
Excellency all that we feel at this moment. The unexpected honor 
of receiving our diplomas and prizes from the hands of the repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty in this Colony, inspires us with a duty of 
gratitude, of which the sentiments will be profoundly engraved on 
our hearts with the remembrance of this day, so memorable for ub. 
This duly we do not know better how to perform than by shewing 
ourselves worthy in all things of the favors we have not ceased to 
receive from the Government-— favors crowned to-day by the presence 
of your Excellency. 

"To form with the greatest care subjects faithful to the govern- 
ment and to their country, capable of serving in the different careers 
of life — such is the important mission which is given us, and which, 
with the grace of God, and the instruction we have received, we 
hope to f ulfuL 

"When the country found itself for a moment menaced, we 
believed it our duty to offer our humble services for its defence, 
your Excellency was pleased to accept them, and after some months 
we find ourselves, we hope, in a condition, in our turn, to instruct 
the children who will be placed in our charge. We shall endeavor 
also to develop in them the first sentiments of patriotism and devo* 
tion, which break out in each page of the history of our country. 
The place where your Excellency is has been the residence of a great 
number of yoiur predecessors ; the noble example which your Excel- 
lency gives this day will be an addition to their best and most useful 
actions. Hardly arrived in our city, you give to public instruction 
a great mark of interest, and a great encouragement. May your 
Lordship be a thousand times blest, and deign to accept the sincere 
wishes that we form for your happiness, and for that of Lady 
Monck and all your family." 

» His Excellency presented the prizes to the deserving pupils, all of 
whom are members of Captain Chauveau's company ; Mr. Jervaiae 
obtained the Prince of Wales prize of £100. 

Principal Verreau, addressing His Excellency in French, said : — 
" The last prize given out had been reserved to that time, because 
more value and importance were attached to it than any other, on 
account of its being the one given by His Boyal Highness the 
Prince of Wales when he visit^ this institution. He (the Prin- 
cipal) was extremely glad that on this occasion it fell to His Excel- 
Umcy, who waa the lepresentativi of their most gradoua Queen, to 
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present the prise in Question. Although during the greater part of 
the year, the winner had not been as assiduous in his studies as he 
might hare been, yet towards the close of the term he had exerted 
himself to the utmost, and won the honor creditably. We were 
under deep obligations to the Government for the liberal grants 
made for education, and he hoped that the teachers leaving this 
institution would ever inculcate into the minds of the youth of the 
country those principles tauffht here, of loyalty and fidelity to the 
Crown and Government under which they lived. " 

Lord Monck now, in acknowledgment of the address and compli- 
mentary remarks, made a brief reply. He said : — "He could 
conceive nothing more agreeable to a generous mind than the 
pleasure that arose in encouraging youth on its first embarkation in 
life. Nothing would give him more pleasure during his stay here 
than the duty he now performed. He hoped the incidents of this 
day would live in the minds of those who had received prizes, and 
that they would be incited to persevere in the course they had 
adopted ; with God's blessing l^id a useful life, and when it was 
ended pass into a better in the world to come." (Applause.) 

The Governor General then took his departure, amid the heartiest 
cheering. It is but truth to say he seemed greatly pleased with his 
reception, and the various efforts made to render his visit an agree- 
able and flattering as possible. 

M'OILL NORMAL SCHOOL. 

His Excellency and suite next drove to this school, to inspect the 
institution and be present at the annual distribution of diplomas 
to the pupils in training. He was received by Principal Dawson 
and the heads of the school, who escorted him to the seat of honor 
on the platform. On either side of His Excellency sat the members 
of his suite and professors, and teachers of the McGill University 
and Model and Normal Schools, besides other gentlemen interested 
in these institutions of learning. A large number of ladies and 
gentlemen were present to witness the interesting ceremonies. 
Prof. Fowler's class of male and female pupil teachers sang **Xa 
Sere^iade des Anges" in creditable style, after which the Lord 
Bishop and Metropolitan offered up prayer. 

Hon. Mr. Ghauveau, addressing Lord Monck, said that in pre- 
senting to his notice the two classes of Normal Schools visited that 
morning, he had seen in reality aU the Normal Schools of Lower 
Canada. Although they might be deficient in some of their arrange- 
ments, they had already done good service in the cause of educa- 
tion, having given diplomas to more than 600 pupil teachers now 
stationed in different parts of the country. Those schools were 
placed under the joint control of the Superintendent of Education 
and the Governor of the McGill University, and he could congratu- 
late the latter heartily on the harmony which characterized their 
management. He (the speaker) could speak of the high talents of 
Dr. Dawson, and his unceasing efforts on behalf of the school, to 
which its present prosperity was no doubt greatly owing. The abili- 
ties and qualifications of this gentleman had lately been recognized 
by the Royal Society, which had elected him one of its Fellows. 

Principal Dawson then, addressing His Excellency, said that the 
special business of the meeting was the conferring of diplomas, 

g'ving the legal right to teach in Model and Elementary Schools in 
ower Canada ; and he might be allowed to say that this was to be 
regarded as one of the most important aimual educational ceremonies 
which take place in this Province, implying as it did, that young 
persons were being systematically trained in Provincial institutions 
for the important profession of the teacher, and were annually going 
forth to elevate the standard of that common school education 
which must form the truest basis of our national intelligence and 
prosperity. The McGill Normal School was the Provincial training 
school, more particularly for Protestant and English teachers ; and 
that it might worthily fulfil its great mission, it enjoyed the joint 
experience of the Hon. the Superintendent of Education and of 
the McGill Univeraity, the oldest and most important University of 
Canada. Since the organization of the school in 1857, it had sent 
forth 144 trained teachers into the schools, and these were distribu- 
ted throughout Lower Canada, and some of them beyond its 
limits. Thoy proposed to-day to confer diplomas on 38 additional 
teachers, some of whom had studied with them and practised teach- 
ing in the Model Schools for one year, and after a stringent written 
examination (the printed questions for which were on the table), 
would receive the Elementary School diploma. Others had studied 
for two years, and after a still more severe examination, would 
receive the Model School diploma. The greater number of them 
were young women, because, in the present circumstances of Can- 
ada, the remuneration for the work of the teacher was too small, 
and the demand for the labor of educated young men too great in 
other callings to permit young men to devote themselves perma- 
nently to the profession of teaching ; but for the same reason it was 
true that not only could they annually obtain more female teachers, 
but a higher inteUeotual and educational standard in the f«uale 



teacher. Before presenting these young persons to receive the 
diplomas which they had so well earned, he begged leave to thank 
His Excellency on behalf of the school and its numerous teachers 
scattered through Canada, and, he might add, on behalf of all those 
interested in the extension and improvement of elementary educa- 
tion, for the honor which he had done them by his visit, and for 
the countenance thereby ^^en to their humble efforts. 

Professors Robins and Hicks then read the list of the awards of 
honors, and the Principal presented the candidates to His Excel- 
lency, who handed them thoir diplomas. 

The Governor General having kindly presented the diplomas, 
Miss Coke, one of the pupil teachers, read a valedictory, but her 
voice was inaudible a few yards distant. 

Mr. Alex. Morris, M. P. P., expressed his pleasure at performing 
the duty which, as one of the Governors of the McGill tlniversity, 
had been assigned to him. That duty was to give expression to the 
interest the University took in the Normal School. But words 
were not needed for this purpose, as deeds spoke more Ftrongly than 
words. The interest taken in this institution by the University, and 
especially by its learned Principal, was well known ; and they had 
reason to congratulate the Professors that the Normal School had 
already reached a position of such early maturity and ripe excellence, 
giving a hopeful augury of the future, that he trusted it was 
destined to attain to. The learned Superintendent of Education had 
alluded to the government of this institution, and he could not help 
thinking the choice had been happily and judiciously made, and 
that the authorities evinced a wise oiscrimination and real apprecia- 
tion of the educational interests of Lower Canada, when they linked 
the career of the Normal School with the University, as in this 
instance. It was a declaration that there existed an intimate and 
real association between the education of the people and that of the 
higher classes and members of the learned professions. He thought 
this system of government would be seen to be productive of good 
to the best interests of this Province. Common and higher educa- 
tion were thus so intimately associated that they woidd act and 
re-act upon one another. The pupils going forth from these schools 
would mould the minds of the rising generation of Lower Canada, 
and would exerci.se a happy influence upon all with whom they 
were brought in contact. He thought this institution had strong 
daims upon the English-speaking population of Lower Canada, 
which ought not to be disregarded. It was peculiarly their institu- 
tion, and it was their duty to g^ive it a cordial and liberal support — 
to send more pnpils to receive instruction within its walls ; and a 
higher duty still, to see that when those pupils came forth to educate 
the youth they (the public) might be weU prepared to come forward 
and extend lo them a liberal and friendly hand, and give that 
remuneration which the high office of a teacher entitled him to. 
He trusted the people of Lower Canada would not be found remiss 
in this matter ; that they would be ready to make some sacrifices to 
secure that superior education of which their children were in need. 
He was extremely pleased to have the opportunity of meeting so 
many ladies and gentlemen on this occasion, and to see that so much 
interest was taken in it. He thought that one of the proudest and 
happiest features connected with our country was that the people 
had set themselves to obtain for every class in the community a 
liberal education. They had planted colleges and schools over 
various sections of the Province, which would attract pupils, and it 
could not but be that this would tell upon the future of this coun- 
try ; and he hoped that those to whom the destinies of the country 
had been entrusted, would combine with the people, as he was sure 
they would, to place those institutions in a high and assiued basis. 
Let it be the aim of the people to make this Province a new Great 
Britain on the American shores. He concluded by thanking those 
present for the interest they had taken in the proceedings tlmt day. 

His Excellency the Governor General then rose. He said one 
observation whidi had been made by Mr. Morris must command the 
attention and acceptance of every person present, namely, that this 
school had great clwns upon the British inhabitants of Lower Can- 
ada. He (Lord Monck) would extend the observation to include all 
schools which had for their object the education of mankind in 
general. It was not merely in the intellectual development which 
schools afforded mankind that their chief benefits were to be found. 
He thought that the training and discipline in order to secure that 
development were the real basis of education. It was the restraint 
which young persons wero obliged to place upon themselves — ^upon 
their own desires and feelings — in onler to acquire the intellectual 
portion of education, which, in his opinion, constituted the great 
advantage of schooling in the after- life of mankind ; and it was for 
this reason, as being in some degree responsible for the mode in 
which political action was exercised in this Province, that he was 
sincerely glad they had taken the course intimated by Mr. Morris ; 
and he congratulated this country upon the great efforts it is mak- 
ing, and the great sacrifices the taxpayers of this country are making 
for the extension 6f education among the people. He believed that 
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both public and private life education would be found to pay well, 
in a commercial point of view, in the future life of the generation 
rising among them. He trusted this day would long live in the 
memories of those who had received the authority of this institu- 
tion to go forth among the people for their enlightenment and 
education ; and that the success which had attended their first 
efforts in obtaining these diplomas, would be an incentive to them 
to persevere in the conscientious performance of their duties, so 
that, when it became their time, to give an account of their task, 
they would be able to do it with joy and satisfaction. (Loud 
applause.) 

The proceedings terminated with the singing of the National 
Anthem. 

His Excellency next inspected the boys of the Model School, on 
the ground in i-ear, where they were drawn up in line to receive 
him, and expressed to Mr. Deamally, drill instructor to the pupils, 
his satisfaction at the progress which they had made. The boys 
expcuted several movements in a creditable manner. The Governor 
General and suite then took their departure amid cheers. 
m'gill college university. 
The following address was presented by Hon. Mr. Ferrier, who 
was attended by a number of the Governors, the Principal and Fel- 
lows, Professors, and other members of the Convocation* of McGill 
University before the Levee : — 

" To His ExceUeney The Bight- HonorMe Lord Viscount Mmick^ 
Oovenior (h^ieral of BrUiih North America^ <fcc., d:c., d;c. 
" May it please Your Excellency, — The Governors, Princi- 
pals and Fellows, with the Professors and other members of Convo- 
cation of the McGill University of Montreal, beg leave to offer, on 
the occasion of your Excellency's visit to this city, our conlial 
welcome to your Excellency, more especially as the visitor of this 
University, and the expression of our best wishes. 

'' It becomes us, as the representatives of the oldest University of 
Canada, to express our earnest hope and confidence that your Excel- 
lency will ardently promote the interests of public education in this 
country, and that under your Excellency's fostering care and 
patronage, the higher institutions of learning may flourish and ex- 
tend themselves. 

'' Believing that the elevation of the standard of education, and 
the extension of its advantages to a greater number, are objects of 
the greatest importance, and second to no others which can engage 
the attention of the Government or the country, we shall always be 
ready to uphold the reputation in these respects which this Univer- 
sity has already acquired, and under the guidance of your Excel 
lency, to put forth still more strenuous efibrtn in these directions. 

*' It shall ever be our sincere prayer that your Excellency may be 
blessed and prospered in all your personal and domestic relations, 
and that your Excellency's Administration may be in the highest 
degree successful, and profitable to the best interests of Canada, and 
of the Empire. 

** Signed on behalf of the University by 

''The Hon. James Ferrier, 

" Senior Governor present." 
To which His Excellency made the following reply : — 
*^ To the GovenwrSy PrincipcUy FeUowa and Members of the McGiU 
University. 
** Gentlemen, — I thank you for your congratulations on my visit 
to Montreal — I have, already, since my arrival in this country, 
given public expression to my sentiments as to the vast importance 
of public education, and I therefore content myself with stating in 
answer to your address, that any system having for its object the 
instruction of the people, would be incomplete without such ' higher 
institutions of learning ' as the McGill University, — a body which 
has already deservedly acquired a very high and widely-spread 
reputation,, and in whose progress I have marked my own interest 
by consenting to become its visitor." 
Montreal, July 2, 1962. 

THE visit to villa MARIA. 

At half-past one o'clock, on Thursday, July 3rd, Lord Monck 
proceeded to the educational institute of the Ijadies of the Congre- 
gational Nunnery, for the purpose of presiding at the annual exami- 
nation of the young ladies of that institution His Excellency was 
received on alighting from his carriage by Mr. Louis Beaudry and 
Mr. Charles A. Leblanc, and by them conducted to the reception 
room where he was introduced to the Lady Superior of the estab- 
lishment and the other nuns of Villa Maria, and then proceeded to 
the class-room for the purpose of presiding at the distribution of 
prizes. Over the platform at the end was suspended iJie motto — 
"Welcome noble Lord, thrice welcome to our viUa Maria," while 
on the same platform were to be seen specimens of the articles 
worked by the inmates of the Villa. A selection was played by the 
youtig ladies on the piano, harp and harmonium combined, as Ty<^f i 



Excellency entered the room, and Miss Leblanc, daughter of Mr. 
C. A. Leblanc, proceeded to welcome him in a set speech which was 
prettily worded and apparently received with pleasure. 

A dialogue in verse, entitled **Le8 Soins de ]& Province," waa 
recited by a number of the pupils, with distinctness and dramatic 
effect. A number of exercises were then gone through, and I>>zd 
Monck proceeded to distribute the prizes to the pupils ; and the pro- 
ceedings terminated with the performance of the National Anthem. 
He then proceeded around the mountain, and returned to the St. 
Lawrence Hall at a few minutes past four o'clock. 



5. CANADIAN ADMINISTRATIONS SINCE THE UNION. 
The Lower Canada Journal of Education gives the following : — 
A glance at the different administrations which have suooeeded eadi 
other since the Union, may not be uninteresting to some of <rar 
readers : — 

Ogden-SuUivan— Feb. 13, 1841. 

La Fontaine Baldwin— Sep. 16, 1842. 

Viger-Draper—Sep. 3, 1844. 

Sherwood-Badgley—May 29, 1847. 

Lafontaine-Baldwin— Mardi 18, 1848. 

Hincks-Morin— Oct 28, 186L 

McNab-Morin— Sep. 10, 1864. 

McNab-Tacho-Jan. 26, 1855. 

Tache-Maodonald— April 21, 1856. 

Macdonald-Car(ier--Nov. 1867. 

Brown-Dorion — August 2, 1858. 

Cartier-Macdonald—- August 6, 1858. 

Sanfield Macdonald-Sicotte— May 24, 1862. 
Although the Baldwin-Lafontaine government resigned in 1843, 
and M. Yiger was sent for at once, the new government was not 
completed before September, 1844. 

Messrs. Macdonaid and Cartier maintained themselves in power 
ever since 1864 and 1865. The first named gentleman formed part 
of the McNab>Morin administration, and tiie last formed part of 
the succeeding ministry. 



III. ^iopnpUiml J^etrlteif. 



No. 24.— WILLUM BUELL, ESQ.. 
Mr. Buell's fother settled in this township at a very early period. 

SB was among the number of the U. E. Loya£sts who sacrificed 
uch for the love they bore to England ; who left compmtively 
Comfortable homes on the south side of the St. Lawrence in order 
to toil and struggle in the wild woods of Canada under the favor 
&nd protection of Gtreat Britain. 

Mr. Buell's father, before coming to Elizabethtown, had settled 
in St. Johns, C. £., where some one or two members of the 
family were bom, tiie late Williun Buell, however, was bom in 
Elizabethtown, on the 28th February, 1792. It would appear that 
the family afterwards removed to Point Claire, but again returned 
to Elizabethtown, and have remained here ever since. 

'* The old squire," Mr. Buell's father, represented Leeds in the 
Parliament of 1801. At the period of Mr. Buell's birth, all around 
Brockville was forest, wilderness, and gloom. Lord Dorchester was 
then Governor General of Canada, and from Lord Dorchester to our 
present Governor, Lord Monck, no less than twenty-five gentlemen 
have ruled and reigned in Canada in stead of Majesty. In MJr. 
Buell's youthful and more vigorous days, the clique long known as 
'* the &mily compact " existed. Among their opponents was Mr. 
BuelL His education, considering the state of the country and 
the meagre privil^;es enjoyed by Canada at that early day, was 
most liberal, and at the solicitation of his brother, A. N. Buell, 
Esq., now master in Chancery, he left the quiet of his farm and 
mill, now possessed by his brother, J. P. BneU, Esq., and entered 
upon the stormy and thankless sea of politics, by purchasing the 
printing material of the Becorder office, the paper having been at 
that time about eighteen months or two years in existence. With 
this lever the ''family compact" were vigorously assailed, and 
many of their unjust and tyrannical actions brought to light. 

Though unambitious and unassuming, Mr. Buell poss^sed much 
vigor as a writer, and soon earned for his reward the confidence of 
the Reformers of the district. This was proved by the support he 
received when he was nominated as a candidate for parliamentaiy 
honomn, he and our old and esteemed friend, John Kilbom, Esq., 
having been returned to Parliament in opposition, we beHeve, to 
the late Jonas Jones and David Jones, Esqrs. , who ran in the in- 
terest of the family compact — ^this was in the year 1828. While 
Mr. Buell was in Parliament, the Becorder suffered nothing in 
public favour. The debates in the House were not at that time so 
laboriously reported aa they now aM, Mr. Buell 4^ttended to the 
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PAper a summary of all that was 
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debates, and prepared for his 
passing of public importance. 

of the House, and the early fyles of the Recorder haTing been 
burned when Mr. Buell's premises were consumed by fire a few 
years ago, we cannot accurately note circumstances and dates, but 
from what we can gather orally, we believe that when Parliament 
was dissolved in 1830 in consequence of the death of George the 
Fourth, Mr. Buell and another most worthy inhabitant of the dis- 
trict, M. M. Howard, Esq. , were returned to represent Leeds. 

At the next election in 1834, Messrs. Buell and M. M. Howard 
were opposed by the late Vice-Chancellor Jameson, at that time 
Attorney General, and Mr. Ogle R. Gowan. This election took 
place at Beverley, and resulted in the return of the two latter 
gentlemen. The scenes of violence and bloodshed which occurred at 
this election, have ever since been known as the *^ Beverley riots.'' 
The election was protested, and the evidence given respecting the 
outrages perpetrated on many of the friends and supporters of the 
Reform Candidates compelled Parliament to unseat Gx>wan and 
Jameson, and pass a special act, dividing the district, and naming 
four localities where the electors had the privilege of voting, instead 
of, as formerly, at only one place. Before the next election, 
Mr. Jameson, we believe, was appointed Vice-Chancellor, when 
Mr. Gowan and the late Jonas Jones again ran against Messrs. Buell 
and Howard, but the latter gentlemen were elected and sat till 
1836, when Parliament was dissolved by Sir Francis Bond Head. 
At the election which followed, Messrs. Buell and Howard were 
defeated. The union having reduced the number of representatives, 
Leeds was only entitled to one, Mr. Buell therefore retired, and 
left the field to the Hon. James Morris, who carried the County 
against Gowan in 1841. In 1845, Mr. Buell was again solicited to 
contest the County against Gowan, which he did, unsiiccessfnlly. 

This was, we learn, the last occasion on which Mr. Buell contested 
tlie County of Leeds. While in Parliament, Mr. BueU gained the 
esteem and respect of his opponents by his strict integrity and 
honesty of purpose. He never allowed himself to be swayed by 
private feeling, the public good, and that alone, being his guide in 
all that he did — ^the educational interests of the country receiving 
from him much attention. Mr. Buell held the rank of Lieut. -Col. 
of the 7th Battalion of Leeds. His commission as such is dated 
Jan. 17, 1847. During the rebellion of 1837 he was captain, and 
we are informed was the only captain who took his place wheh the 
Militia was called out to meet the rebels in 1837, on the occasion of 
the men being marched a few miles in the direction of Prescott, 
and afterwards ordered back to protect Brockville. This incident 
exhibits the true hero, that while constitutionally seeking the 
reform of abuses, he sought to repel all rebellious attacks on the 
province. Prior to this period, Mr. Buell's heroism had been con- 
spicuous. In 1812 and 1813 he did duty as a soldier, and was 
present at the battle of Chrysler's Farm, for which, some years 
^o, he received a silver medal from her most gracious Majesty. 
He was several years in the Town CoundL He was also honoured 
with the office of President of the Police Board, and the Mayor of 
the Town. In every situation, however, the same courtesy and 
kindness characterized his actions, and won for him a name which 
win not soon be forgotten. His memory will be green in the 
recollection of his .friends when that of men yet alive will be 
forgotten. On Thursday last his remains were followed to the 
grave in the new Cemetery by a large concourse of friends and 
neighbours. — Abridged from the BrochnUe Recorder. 



No. 25.— COL. JOHN CLARK. 

Again, as public journalists, we are called upon to chronicle the 
death of one of our oldest, best known, and most respected inhabi- 
tants—of one whose name had become a household word, and of 
one who was looked up to as embodying in his own person ail 
those nobler, honourable, and chivalrous characteristics of the early 
settlers of ITpper Canada. In the death of Colonel Clark, the old 
residents of this part of Canada feel that they have lost a valued 
friend and companion ; the poor and needy an open-handed and 
c^en-hearted benefactor, and the youn^ a judicious counsellor. On 



bom at Kingston, in Nov., 1783, and was therefore nearly 79 years 
of age. The family subsequently removed to Niagara^ then to 
Newark, where the parent held the office of Barrack-master, and 
was also Sheriff of Lincoln county until 1803, when Thomas Merritt, 
Esq., succeeded to that office. The deceased obtained the rudi- 
ments of his education at the garrison school, at the old Fort 
Niagara, and subsequently attended the school of Mr. Richard 
Cockerell. Afterwards he was placed under the chai^ of Dr. 
Strachan (Episcopal Bishop of Toronto), then Principal of a school 
at Kingston. In 1802 he commenced life as a clerk with Forsyth & 
Co. , of Niagara, being then in the nineteenth year of his age, and 
in a short time commenced business in that place in company with 
the late Mr. William Johnson. When the war of 1812 broke out. 
Colonel Clark at once volunteered in defence of his country, and 
was placed on duty by Gen. Brock as Lieutenant and Adjutant of 
the 1st and 4th Lincoln Flank Companies. In March, 1813, he was 

Sromoted to the rank of Captain, Assistant Adjutant General of 
lilitia, b^ Gren. Sheaff, and retained that berth until the close of 
the war m 1815. He has remained attached to the Militia ever 
since — dying with the rank of Lieut. -Colonel. In December, 1816, 
he married Sarah, daughter of the late George Adams, Esq., by 
whom he had nine children, all of whom are now living but one. 
His services during the war were very valuable, and he took part in 
several engagements, the principal of which was Queenston Heights. 
The deceased was a member of Parliament when the first vote for 
the incorporation of the Welland Canal Company came up, and for 
voting for that measure was ousted from his seat, but subsequently 
was re-elected. He was for many years Collector of Costoms for 
the Port of Dalhousie, but resigned some years since in consequence 
of failing health, and has since resided on his farm at that place. 
A liberal in politics, always anxious to do his best to promote the 
interests of his country, CoL Clark was indentified with the various 
improvements that have taken place in the political and social condi- 
tion of Canada. But he never would do aught tliat could militate 
against the connection with the mother country. Loyalty was a 
principle with him, and while he protected the liberties of the 
people by his influence and words, he was careful at the same time 
that the latter should not go beyond the proper duties of good 
subjects. The deceased was a firm friend of the late Mr. Merritt, 
whose election he promoted in 1832, and whom he s\ipported in all 
his imdertakings. The death of these two old and prominent 
citizens, having extensive family connexions, has plunged a lai^e 
portion of our country in mourning, occasioning a void in society 
that will not speedily be filled.— ^iJ*. Catherine*^ Journal. 



No. 26.— REV. DR. FALLOON. 
The late Rev. Dr. Falloon, who died on Sunday, was Rector of 
Melbourne, and Principal of St. Francis College, Richmond, East- 
em Townships. The deceased came to this city about two weeks 
since for medical advice. The close of his life was cheered by the 
presence and visits of the Bishop and Clergy. Dr Falloon was the 
author of a series of letters that appeared in the Morning Courier 
of this city, in 1843, and which were afterwards published in 
a pamphlet, cleverly reviewing and refuting the History of the 
Reformation by Dr. Merle D'Aubign^. The deceased was a native 
of Ireland, and had conferred upon him, at the last convocation of 
McGill College, the honorary degree of LL.D. He was a man 
that was greatly and justly respected, not for his talents alone, but 
for the upright and faithful manner in whidi the duties of his 
sacred calling were fulfilled. — Montreal Advertizer, 



No. 27.— THE RIGHT HON. LORD CANNING. 

England expects every man to do his duty " when engaged in 
her service, and rarely indeed is England disappointed in any of her 
sons. Of this the late Earl Canning is a remarkable instance. The 
third son of one of the most gifted orators and Statesmen in the 
House of Commons, at a period when both were less rare than at 
present, he entered the House of Commons in 1836, at the compara- 
tively early age of 24. In the following year, the death of his 
■ ' ' ' ' ' ' the 




. . Merritt, apparently in good 

day evening we were startled and grieved to learn of his sudden 
death, after only about one hour's sickness. Truly, " in the midst 
of life we are in death," and there is reason to believe that the de- 
parted has for many years had this fact prominently before his mind, 
for in a journal left by him we read, " My brothers William and 



a 
Secretary 
to the Foreign Secretary, in the ministry of Sir R. Peel. He was 
afterwards Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests ; but in July, 
1846, he resigned with his party, and, refusing office under the Earl 
of Derby, he returned to power with the Coalition Ministry of 1863, 
and distinguished himseft by his administrative capacity as Post- 



Georee are dead, leaving me the only survivor of my father's master General He held the same appointment for a short time 



family, now in the 78th year of my age — soon expecting to be called 
hence." The deceased was a son of a soldier of the 8th, or King's 
Own Regiment, who emigrated from Somersetshire, England, in 
1737, And joined the army at Quebeb in 1768. The Colonel waa 



in the re-constnicted Administration under Lord Palraerston, who 
selected him at the close of 1855 to succeed Lord Dalhousie in the 
Governor-Generalship of India. Rarely indeed has a public man 
80 fiei«o an ordeal to go tfalrough as Lord Canning hadin India^ lor 
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in the year after he assumed office the terrible mutiny broke out — 
that fierce, cruel rebellion, of which no Englishman can yet think 
without bitter anguish ; yet ^in this unparaUeled emergency, Lord 
Canning's energy, courage, and resolution failed not for one moment. 
The Times has well remarked, in reference to this subject : — 

" DesiriDg, like every other Governor General, to have peace in 
his time, and full of schemes for improvement, he found himself en- 
gaged in not one, but many wars, within the pale of his own govern- 
ment, and unable to move out of his own palace without the risk of 
meeting an enemy even in his own attendants. All eyes were then 
turned upon him, and everybody asked what Lord Canning was 
doing, and whether he was equal to the emergency. At this time, 
with the calmer and wider view which all can take of that terrible 
crisis, men will not ask, as rash men then did, whether a prompter 
hand could not have cut the knot quicker. The prevailing belief 
now is, that so great and deep a mass of disaffection could only be 
cured by the slow and sure process of a regular war. The affair 
was soon in the hands of Generals, whom Lord Canning had to 
choose, to encourage, to support, and to supply. Nor was he ever 
oharged with a failure of these duties. He had the still more diffi- 
cult task of combining humanity with a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, and of restraining the passions of men maddened with injiu'ies, 
indignant at treachery, and smarting with losses. He did interfere 
with a strong hand between vengeance and its victims, and so pre- 
vented the growth of bitter animosities, and perhaps endless retalia- 
tions. His timely interference in favour of those who laid down 
their arms, no doubt contributed to the general submission, and the 
present happy oblivion of offences. The war over, there followed 
the long and delicate process of pacificatioii. To the distant spec- 
tator, and to those who went on the old maxim that a conquest 
should pay its own expenses, Lord Canning appeared to deal lavishly 
with the means placed at his disposal. He forgave, reinstated, and 
rewarded with mo^e than imperial clemency and generosity. But 
it is as easy to underrate the difficulties of peace as it had been to de- 
spair of a successful ending to the war. The result was peace, 
order, and loyalty." 

In another place our distinguished cotemporary has well re 
marked : '* There are few finer things in modern history than the 
fact of his quietly remaining at his post after receiving Lord Ellen- 
borough's outrageous despatch on the Government of Oude. As he 
had before been accused of too much leniency, he was now accu.«<ed, 
— and that in the most extravagant terms, — of too much severity. 
After such a public rebuke, especially in the knowledge that it was 
undeserved, he could easily have escaped from the labour of a most 
arduous task, — ^the pacification of India. He might have resigned, 
and let some new man undertake the work. He held on, however. 
He knew that, under the circumsiances, resignation would be most 
embarrassing to the public service, and that no one could do the 
work of pacification so effectually as himself. He remained where 
he was, and has had the satisfaction of seeing India once more 
happy and content — once more able to make the revenue meet the 
expenditure — once more to rise from decay, and flourish in a new 
Ufe." But at what a sacrifice was this accomplished—a sacrifice of 
ease, health, his beloved wife, and lastly life itself ! All these did 
Lord Canning lay down for England — all these did he sacrifice at 
the shrine of duty ! Here is moral heroism which touclies the sub- 
lime ; which teaches that man is something more than the creature 
of a day ; that, to quote again from the Times, he ** is not made 
even for power and office, — ^not even for glorious success or bright 
nobility, — not for anything which this world can give. He is made 
for something higher and greater still, even within our narrow ken. 
He is never so great as when he does his work and dies, reaching at 
once his home and his grave, his present rest and his unending 
fame." Lord Canning died in London, on June 17th, leaving no 
successor to his titles — no inheritor of his great name and heroic 
fame. George Canning now survives only in Lady Clanricarde and 
her children. — Cobourg Star. 



No. 28.— MAJOR-GElSr. BRUCE. 
We have to record the death of Major-General the Hon. R. Bruce, 
Governor to the Prince of Wales, who expired on Friday morning 
at St. James' Palace. The lamented General returned home on the 
14th inst. from attending on the Prince of Wales during his tour in 
the East, in infirm health, arising from a fever contracted at Con- 
stantinople. Shortly after his arrival the General had a relapse, 
and during the last eight days gradually sunk. The deceased was 
the secoiul son of the late Thomas, Earl of Elgin, by his second 
marriage with Elizal:)eth, youngest daughter of Mr. Oswald, of 
Dunnikier, N. B., and was therefore brother to the present Earl of 
Elgin, Viceroy of India. The Queen and Royal Family suffered a 
great accession of grief by the receipt of the melancholy intelligence 
of the death of Major-General the Hon. R. Bruce. Enjoying the 
«ntize oonfidenca and the sincere regard and esteem of the Queen 



and Prince Consort. General Bruce was entrusted with the chaige 
of the Prince of Wales as his Governor, a trust which he discharged 
with fidelity, good judgment, tact, and kindness rarely equalled. 
Upon the receipt of the intelligence of the dangerous state of the 
General's health on Thursday evening, the Prince of Wales imme- 
diately made arrangements to go to London to visit his revered 
friend. His Royal Highness left Osborne at seven o'clock on Friday 
morning before the sad intelligence had reached Osborne by telegn^h. 



No. 29.— SIR THOMAS WYSE. 
The death, in his 7l8t year, of ^ir Thomas Wyse, a distingaiahed 
citizen of Waterford, and English Minister at Athens, is announced. 
He was an active co-laborer with Mr. O'Connell in the work of 
emancipation, and vas a life-long friend of education, and for 
several years occupied a seat in Parliament. When a young man 
he married a daughter of Lucien Bonaparte, niece of the first 
Napoleon and cousin of the present Emperor, but the marriage waa 
not happy, and he separated from his wife some years ago. 



TV. ^ajrtris an Irartlral (Kilttatltftt* 



1. OBJECT TEACHING. 

BT CHAS. DICKENS. 

It is but a stone's throw from the High Court of Chancery — High, 
as we say also of venison or pheasant, when it gets in very bad odor 
— to the London Mechanics' Institute in Southampton Buildinga. 
After a ramble among lawyers in their wigs and gowns, and a good 
choke in the thick atmosphere of chancery itself, we stepped in at 
once, one day not long ago, among a miUtitude of children in pina- 
fores and jackets. There they were, one or two hundred strong, 
taking their time from a teacher, clapping their hands and singing 
" Winter is coming," and a great many more songs. They suggest- 
ed much better ideas of harmony than the argument of our learned 
brother, whom we had left speaking on the question, whether mon- 
ey bequeathed to be distributed in eoual shares to John and Mary 
Wilson and James Brown — ^Tohn and Mary being man and wife — 
was to be divided into two parts or into three. 

The children, when we went among them, were just passing from 
one class into another, and met in the great lecture room to sins 
together while they were about it. Some filed in, and some filed 
out ; some were on the fioor, some in the gallery ; all seemed to be 
happy enough, except one urchin at the extreme corner of a gal- 
lery. He displayed an open copy book before him to the public 
gaze, by way of penance for transgressions in the writing lesson, 
but he looked by no means hopelessly dejected. 

There are three hundred and fifty children in attendance on this 
school, which is conducted by five teachers. The children here, we 
were informed, are classed in the first instance according to their 
ages in three divisions, the first taking in those imder eight years 
old ; the second, those between eight and eleven ; the third, child- 
ren older than eleven. These form, in fact, three ages of youth. 
It is found most convenient to teach children classed upon this prin- 
ciple, and to keep the elder and younger boys from mutual action 
on each other, because it would be impossible to provide for such a 
school so many teachers as could exercise very minute supervision. 
In each of these three divisions, the children are subdivided for the 
purpose of instruction into two classes — the quick and the slow — 
which receive lessons suited to their respective capacities. It is 
obvious that, without punishment, five teachers could not preeerve 
discipline among three hundred and fifty boys ; and therefore, 
though it is but seldom used, a cane is kept on the establishment. 

The children having clapped and sung together, sang their way 
out of the great room, in file, while others began streaming in. 
We were invited to an Object Lesson, and marched off (not ventur- 
ing to sing our way into a class room), where we took our seat 
among the pupils, whose age varied between eight years and eleven. 
The teacher was before us. We were all attention. ''Hands 
down." We did it. "Hands on knees." Beautifully simulta- 
neous. Very good. The lesson began. 

" I have something in my pocket," said our teacher, " which ^ 
am always glad to have there." We were old enough and worldly 
enough to know what he meant ; but boys aspire to fill their pock- 
ets with so many things, that according to their minds, the 
something in the teacher's pocket might be string, apple knife, 
brass button, top, hardbake, stick of firewood for boat, crumbs, 
squirt, gunpowder, marbles, slate pencil, pea-shooter, brad-awl, or 
perhaps small cannon. Tliey attempted no rash guess, therefore, at 
that stage of the problem. ** Boys also " our teacher continued, 
''like to have it, though when it gets into a boy's pocket, I believe 
that it is often said to bum a hole there." Instantly twenty out- 
stretched hands indicated an idea demanding utterance in twenty 
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heads. " If you please sir, I know what it is." ** What is it ? " 
" A piece of coal." 

You draw your reasoning, my boy, from a part only of the 
information given to you, founding your views of thiugs on the last 
words that sounded in your ears. We laughed at you, cheerfully ; 
but when we see the same thing done in the world daily by your 
elders, we do not always find it a laughitig matter. 

" Tliis little thing in my pooket," the teacher continued, "has 
not much power by itself, but when many of the same kind come 
together, they can do ffreat deeds. A number of them have as- 
sembled lately to build handsome monuments to a great man, 
whose name you all ought to know, who made the penny loaf 
bigger than it used to be— do you know what great man that 
was y Minds were out, answers were ready, but they ran pretty 
exclusively in favor of Prince Albert and the Dnke of Wellington. 
'* I am sure," says the teacher, "you must have heard who made 
all the loaves larger without altering the price, think again — who 
was it ? " A confident voice hazarded the suggestion that it was 
•*Guy Fawkes," and half-ardozen voices cried "Guy Fawkes." 
There are always some to follow the absurdest lead, if it be taken 
confidently, in the great as in the little world. 

" Guy Fawkes ! nonsense, do you mean him to be carried about 
in your heads all through November and December?" More 
inquiry at length elicited, after a little uncertain hovering about 
Louis Na{>oleon, the decisive opinion that the man who made 
bread was Sir Robert Peel. " If you please, sir," said an argu- 
mentative little fellow, " he did not make the penny loaf bigger." 
" Why not ?" " He did not make the loaf : he made the baker 
make it." The difficulty thus started having been properly gone 
into and further statement of the riddle having been given, it was 
at length fairly guessed that the teachers object upon which he 
meant to talk with us that day was a Penny. 

We ascertained that it was round, that it was hard, that it was 
brown, that it was heavy — ^by which we meant as some of us ex- 
plained, that it was heavier than the same quantity of water 
— that it was stamped on both sides and so forth ; also that it was 
made of copper. Pence being next regarded purely in the light 
of coppers, the name of the metal, " Copper," was written at the 
top of a black board, and a line was drawn, along which we were 
to place a regiment of qualities. We began easily by asserting 
copper to be hard ; and showed our penetration by discovering 
that, since a penn}' would not do for framing as a spy-glass, it must 
be opaque. Spell opaque ? O dear, yes ! twenty hands were out ; 
but we were not all so wise as we imagined. No matter ; there 
are folks of bigger size elsewhere who undertake what they are 
not able to do. O-p-a-k-o ought to be right ; but, like not a few 
of which we could argue that they must be right, it happened to 
be wrong, so what was the use of talking. We heard a little boy 
in the comer whispering the truth, afraid as yet to utter it too 
boldly. It was not the only truth that has appeared first in a 
whisper. Yet as truth is great and shall prevail, it was but fit that 
we jdl finally determined upon o-p-a-q-u-e ; and so we did ; and we 
all uttered those letters from all comers of the room with the more 
perfect confidence as they grew, by each repetition, more familiar 
to oxv minds. 

A young student in a pinafore, eight years old and short for hia 
age, square and sohd; who had been sitting on the front row, 
nearly opposite the teacher, was upon his legs. He had advanced 
one or two steps on the floor holding out his hand ; he had thought 
of another quality, and waited to catch Mr. Speaker's eye. But 
our eyes wandered among the outstretched hands, and other lips 
cried, " It is malleable ; " so malleable was written on the board. 
It was not the word that still lurked in the mind of master Square, 
who in a solid mood kept his position in advance, ready to put 
forth his sug£restion at the earliest opportunity. What malleable 
meant, was the question over which we were now called upon to 
hammer, but we soon beat the answer out among ourselves ; and 
then we spelt the word, and malleability into the bargain. Master 
Square uplifted his hand the moment we had finished ; but there 
rose other hands again, and the young philosopher, biding his time 
in sturdy silence, listened through the discussion raised as to 
whether or not copper might be called odorous. This debate over. 
Square was again ready— but an eager little fellow cried that copper 
is tenacious, upon which there was a new quality submitted to our 
notice, which we must discuss, explain, and of which the name had 
to be spelt. But Master Square's idea had not yet been forestalled, 
and he, like copper, ranked tenacity among his qualities. * At length 
he caught Mr. Chairman's eye, and said with a small voice, 
" Please, sir, I know a quality," " and what is that ? " the teacher 
asked. Little Square cppHed, as he resumed his seat, "It's 

iNOROAinC." 

Here was a bombshell of a word thrown among us by this Httle 
fellow, but we did not flinch. Inorganic of course meant " got no 
ofgan^'* and we aU knew what in ofgan wa% and what a funotion 



was, and what were the grand marks of distinction between living 
and dead matter, and between animal and vegetable life. So we 
went on, with a little information about mining, and display of 
copper ore ; a talk about pyrites, and such matters. Three quarters 
of an hour had slipped away. 



2. SEE TO THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 
It is the duty of teachers, as well as parents and school commit- 
tees, to see that the circumstances under which children study are 
such as shall leave a happy impression upon their minds ; for what- 
ever is brought under the frequent observation of the young must 
have its influence upon their susceptible natures for good or eviL 
Shabby school houses induce slovenly habits. Ill-constructed 
benches may not only distort the body, but, by reflux influence, the 
mind as well. Conditions like these seldom fail to disgust the 
learner with his school, and neutralize the best efforts of his teach- 
ers. On the other hand, neat, comfortable places for study may 
help to awaken the associations enchaining the mind and the heart 
to learning and virtuous instruction, with links of gold brightening 
forever. 



3. EVILS OP MENTAL PRECOCITY. 
The following paragraph from Dr. W. A. Cornell's late work, en- 
titled, "How to Enjoy Life," presents a subject which should be 
well understood by parents and teachers of precocious children : 
" The premature development of the mind and neglect of the body 
have long been prominent evils in our educational system. It is 
often very pleasant to fond parents to see how bright, intelligent, 
and witty their children are ; and they often find great satisfaction 
in shewing to others the brilliancy and mental sprightliness of their 
precocious darlings. Such parents know not what they are doing. 
All the praise lavished by such parental folly, and fond aunts, and 
doting grand-parents, and injudicious friends, tends to the serious 
injury and certain destruction of their children. Their keen flashes 
and sparkling witticisms are but the indications of an over-stretched 
mind and a neglected body. Our many systems of education thus 
destroy many children every year. This neglect of the physical, and 
stimulating the mental man, is to be deplored, from the fact that 
this early precocity is wholly unnecessary, because many of the best 
educated and useful men the world has ever seen were very dull 
pupils in early childhood. Andrew Fuller, Sir Walter Scott, and 
Daniel Webster were very dull scholars when children ; and yet 
who has done more in theological discussion than the former ? Or 
who in the world of intellect than the second ? Or who at the Bar 
and in the Senate than the latter ? 



V. ^Kirm an ^Atural ^i»tatv. 

1. THE SWALLOWS— SINGULAR PROCEEDINGS. 
Those interested in natural history may remember that last year 
we noticed a singular proceeding of these birds on the farm of 
Mr. Ira Rymal, about a mile and a half from Barton Church. 
A hollow tree on the farm is the scene of this curiosity, which last 
season was witnessed by hundreds. The swallows congregate around 
and above it, towards sunset, in immense numbers, and just as the 
(rod of day disappears, they form in a line and descend with 
astonishing rapidity into the hollow of the tree. We learn that 
they have made their appearance this year, but in increased numbers. 
It is naturally a subject of speculation among naturalists, and to 
all it is a sight worthy a few miles walk. — Hamilton Spectator. 



3. A CASE OP FELINE TENDERNESS. 
Some weeks ago, two or three young men engaged in chopping on 
the farm of Mr. John Clark, M. C, of Pusliuch, found a pair of 
young squirrels in the cleft of a tree which they had felled. They 
brought them home and placed them before a large cat, noted for 
her hunting propensities, expecting, no doubt, that she would make 
a meal of them. Contrary, however, to her feline instincts, instead 
of pouncing upon them as expected, she fondled and caressed them, 
and having brought forth a litter of kittens a few days afterwards, 
all of which, by some accident perished, she adopted the squirrels, 
which had m the meantime been taken charge of by one of the 
junior Clarks, as her own. She has since been nursing them with 
the greatest assidmty, and woe be to the presumptuous dog that dare 
approach her charge. They are growing rapidly under their foster 
mother's gentle care. Instances of this nature throw a shade of pro- 
bability around the stories which sometimes come to our ears, of 
children being nursed by wolves and other animals of an equally 
blood-thirsty disposition, as the squirrel is as much the natural prey 
of the oat as the child is of the wo]i,'^Oudph AdwrUur. 
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3. PUSS IN A NEW CHARACTER. 
A Kirkcaldy correspondent sends us the following : — *' An inter- 
esting illnstratration of the curiosities of natural history occured the 
other day at Kirkcaldy. A duck's egg, by some mistake, had been 
put among the eggs which a hen was at the time hatching. The 
chickens, howeyer, broke their shells five or six days* before the 
duckling, and no sooner had the alien made its appearance than they 
flew at it, pecking it, and seemingly determined to destroy it. An 
Arcbanffel cat, which was nursing a family of kittens, seeing the ill- 
amge of which the duckling was the object, seized the little victim, 
carried it off to her own nursery, laid it beside her kittens, and has 
eyer since tended it with as much care and interest as if it had been 
a genuine member of the feline species. Duckey seems perfectly 
contented with its mamma ; and although it leaves her at intervals 
to be fed, never fails to return to its generous protector. The kit- 
tens, we believe, had been equally kind to their new playmate, and 
manifest no signs of animosity. — Scotsman. 
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WAITING FOR TAI 
Tbrbb little forms in the twilight gray, 
Soanniog the shadows across the way ; 
Six little eyes,— four black, two bine, — 
Brimful of love sod hsppinesa too, 

Watching for 'Pa. 

May, with her placid and thougfatfal brow, 
Gentle face beaming with smiles jost now ; 
Willie the rogue, so loving sod gay. 
Stealing sly kisses from sister May I 

Watching for Ta. 

Nellie, with ringlets of sunny hae, 
Coeily nestled between the two ; 
Pressing her cheek to the window-pane- 
Wishing the absent one home again : 

Watching for 'Pa. 

Oh, how they gase at the passers-by I 
" He's coming at last V they gaily cry. 
'* Try again, my pets 1" exclaims mamma, 
And Nellie adds, " There's the twilight star 
Watching for 'Pa." 

Jack nods and smiles, as with busy feet 
He lights the lamps of their quiet street : 
That sweet litUe group he knows full well,— 
May and Willie, with golden-hured Nell, 
Watching for 'Pa. 

Soon joyous shoots from the window-seat, 
And eager patter of childish feet- 
Gay musical chimes ring through the hall, 
A manly voice responds to the call — 

" Welcome, Papa r 



2. THE QUEEN AND THE MANUFACTURING DISTRESS. 

London, July 31at, 1862. 
The Queen ! God bless her ! No shouts I No hurrahs ! But a 
fervent lifting up of eyes and heart, a hearty invocation of a bles- 
sing from above. God save the Queen and comfort her ! How 
universal is that prayer throughout the British dominions. How 
during the last few days the people of the three Kingdoms have 
been taught to renew it. God save the Duchess of Lancas^r ! Out 
of the county Palatine come sad accounts of want, destitution and 
famine. There is sore distress fallen on the people there, and they 
have bonie it as perchance no people ever bore distress before. The 
angry passions let loose in America have cursed this land as well as 
that. Gaunt stiirvation is a worker here in the employ of the war 
spirit of the new world. Lord Derby and Lord Ellesmere, and 
Egerton of Tatton, and others of the m-eat landowners of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, remembering the duty their riches impose on 
them, have subscribed their thousands to a relief fund, and the 
good Duchess of Lancaster, laying aside for the time her royalty 
steps into the circle of her Peers and claims a share in their chari- 
table work. How well and gracefnUy she does it, t^e subjoined 
letter tells :— * 



'* Balmoral, July 24, 1862. 
'' My dear Lord Derby, — ^The Queen has long had her attention 
and anxious sympathy attracted to the sufferings, so patientlv and 
noUy borne, of that portion of her Majesty's subjects in the North 
of England, which is connected with cotton manufactures, and 
which is at present unfortunately thrown out of employment. 

'* It would have been long since very pleasing to her Majesty to 
have assisted them and mitigated their privations ; but it was con- 
sidered advisable to test the sufficiency of the ordinary means of 
relief to meet this great misfortune. 

*'Her Majesty has, however, seen with much satisfaction that a 
meeting has been held, under your presidency, of those who are 
connected by property with the great manufacturing districts, for 
the purpose of tendering their aid to those living in their own 
neighbourhood who have been plunged into destitution by no disin- 
clination to maintain themselves by honest and independent labour, 
but by lamentable cireumstances entirely beyond their control. 

^^ The Queen gladly associates herself, under her title of Duchess 
of Lancaster, with these suffering districts, and is pleased to find 
herself thus entitled to send her aid to those for whom she has long 
felt deep compassion. 

'^ I have received her Majesty's command to forward through you 
the sum of £2,000, to be added to the fund for the aid of the suf- 
ferers in the cotton manufacturing districts. 

" Sincerly yours, C. B. Phipps.'* 

There is a kind of sorrow which is selfish and broods ever <m 
itself — or rather there are natures on whom sorrow thus operates. 
Our Queen, shutting herself out frem society and its consolations, 
to mourn apart for him she loved and honoured as a true -wife 
should, sought the higher consolation which the Highest offers to aU 
who are afflicted — nor even that selfishly — the sorrow of the poor 
widows of the Hartley Colliery accident received from her sympathy 
and assistance ; no sooner had General Bruce been stricken down 
in the service of her son, than his widow was given a household 
appointment, and is now the chosen companion of the Royal widow 
in her retirement at Balmoral Thence, too, comes this Royal 
letter to say that her Majesty has been awaiting a fit opportunity 
when assistance might seem most needed, to shew in act the sym- 
imthy she has all along felt for her people who suffer. And so men 
say now, with voices trembling with emotion — God bless our Queen 
and oofnfort her ! — Bd. Cor, o/ Montreal Oazette, 



3. WIDOWS' ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN. 
An address, unique of its kind, was recently presented to Queen 
Victoria. It came from Wolverhampton, and was an address of 
condolence from the widows of that neighbourhood to the royal 
Widow. Many of the poor women, widows of ooUiers walked 
several miles into Wolvemampton witii the single purpose of affixing 
their name to the paper. 

4. THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE PRINCESS 

ALICE. 
The Prince of Wales has returned to England after a tour in the 
Holy Land, which, we may hope, has been of benefit to him in 
forming his mind, and fitting him to bless, by good government in 
the future, the many millions who have been made happy by his 
mother's reign. One of the first places he visited was the Interna- 
tional Exhibition. On many previous days, as I have told you, his 
sisters had been inq>ectin^ the wonders of the Exhibition, and had 
passed through the buildmg without any troublesome notice being 
taken of them. Not many knew them ; and they had seemed to 
prefer to come upon tho shilling days and work their way through 
the throng of the humbler class, than on the high-priced days, 
when those who were more likely to know and stare at them made 
up the greater part of the visitors. But when it was once buzsed 
about that the heir apparent, just returned from the East, was in 
the building, and Sir C. W. Dike was seen accompanying a young 
gentlemen and lady, whom every one speedily recognised as himself 
and the Princess Alice, they were regularly mob^d by the eager 
curious loyalty of the people. The Prince, well accustomed now to 
this sort of homage, strode manfully on as if he cared nothing 
about it. But the Princess looked pained and agitated, and clung 
to her brother's arm with a timorous sort of grace, shrinking almost 
behind him-*-which made one pity her ; and yet it was a pleasant 
sight. The Prince has become a man since he came out to us in 
Canada ; he has lost the boyish roundness of cheek which he then 
possessed. His face is thinner, and marke^ by lines of thought and 
care ; as if grief and anxiety and travel, as well as thought, had 
done the work of ten years in two. There is no longer the graceful, 
almost girlish hesitancy of step, downcast, demure look, which he 
wfore in 18^. His step is firm and manlike^ his look straightfor- 
waxd and keen. The terrible lesson he has received from the wisest 
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of teacher^ htm not — ^if look may be trusted — ^been loet upon him 
it was pleasant to see that he bore himself proudly and gallantly as 
the escort of his dear sister, soon to leaye his side for another's, and 
there was a sort of trusting confidence in the manner she leaned on 
hinK, that spoke yolumes of tha good feelinff that makes home 
h&pj^. This first day was a mere walk through the building ; but 
HiB Koyal Highness has returned a^^ain and again to study the show 
more in detail. On Thursday he pud a ^isit to the Canadian Com*t, 
and was shown through by Sir William Logan. He examined the 
woods and some of the minerals with great attention — ^recognised 
the hickory, and guessed the diameter of some of the larger trees 
with, great aocuiaqy, expressed his adoiiration of the whole colleo- 
tion ; took up an axe handle and fitted it to his hand, trying its 
poise, and hstoned to Sir William's painstaking description of the 
coal oil, the rocks in which it was found, and the quantities in which 
it floweid, with interest and attention. One of the blocks of buUd 
ing stone is a bit of white marble, with an inscription on it, stating 
it was a piece of the same rock with the comer stone of the Pariia- 
meat House at Ottawa, hud by R R. H. 8a William pointed this 
out, and a meny smile as of satisfaction lighted up hu face as he 
turned to Captain Grey, the equeny in attendance, and said, '* 0\ 
yes, we remember all that very weU." In leaying, he thanke^l Sir 
William yery kindly for his explanations. The axe handle he used 
18 laid aside, and is not for sale. — EdUoricd Correspondence of the 
Montreal GatBeUe, 



princess has given rich promise of the possession of the same 
sterling royal and womanly qualities as her mother ; and as Prince 
Louis is a young man who is said to be in all respects worthy the 
hand of the young F^rinceas, the union promises to be a happy ona 
Thou^^ its early days have been partially clouded by the sooows 
which have not vet altogether been removed, the bright sunshine of 
a long Ufe, it is hoped, is in store for the young couple. — Leader, 



6. MABRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS ALICE. 
Another daughter of the Queen has passed from the family circle, 
and joined her hand and fortune with those of a German Prince. 
On t^e 1st inst. Princess Alice Maud Afary was married to his 
Gaud Ducal Highness the Prince Frederic William Louis, eldest 
son of Prince Charles William Louis, heir to the Dukedom of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, and nephew of the reigning Duke. He is, con- 
sequently, without a Crown ; though he may some day succeed to 
the Dukedom, from which he takes his name. Prince Louis is 25 
Tears of age, naving been bom in 1837. He is the senior of his 
bride by six years, the Princess Alice having been bom in 1843. 
The royal couple have been affianced some time ; but pale Death, 
which visits alike the palaces of the rich and cottages of the poor, 
haa^ on more than one occasion, postponed the wedding day. And 
the ceremony, when it did take place, was performed with the 
utmost degree of privacy consistent with the event. There was no 
ostentatious display, none of that state ceremonial and public icUtt 
which are usually attendant on the marriages of royal personages. 
The recent death of '* Albert the Good" cast a gloom over the 
ceremonial, which there was no effort or desire to remove. The 
marriage took place in the drawing room (temporarily fitted up as a 
chapel) of the marine residence of her Ma^ty, Osborne. The 
union is by general assent a happy one. it is one of affection, 
though it cannot be entirely divested of its political significance. It 
cements more closely that alliance which already exists between 
England and the minor German States, whose princes, on account 
of the Protestant faith which they profess, are frequently selected 
for the honor of becoming the husbands of England s princesses. 

Perhaps but few of our readers, who are not especially interested 
in geographical studies know much about the Duchy of Hesse- 
Darmstadt. Having become of a little more interest to Englishmen 
by reason of the marriage of one of its princes to a princess of 
Kngliah blood, a few particulars about it will not be alt<^ether out 
of place. The Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt ranks ninth among 
the Princes represented in the German Diet He is, however, a 
potentate of some importance. The population of the Grand Duchy 
18 about six times as great as that of Saxe Coburg — from which the 
Queen took her husband — ^bordering doselv on 900,000. In the 
Duchy is the beautiful ''Bingen, on the Rhine ;" Darmstadt, the 
capital ; Worms, a place of note in the Great Reformation ; Giessen, 
so closely connected with chemical science ; Mayence, the seat of 
the principal fortress of the German Confederation. Among the 
beautiful scenes of the Grand Duchy, the Prince and Princess will 
at some future day, no doubt, take up their abode ; but as no 
court trammels or official duties require his presence in his native 
country, just now, it is understood, that the youthful couple will 
reside, for the present, in England. 

As a portion of the British people, Canadians will join their 
voices in the general acclaim which has been raised in the parent 
land in honor of the event. The youn^ princess is worthy of a 
people's respect. The assiduous care with which she tended the 
bed-side of her dying father, and strengthened, when he was gone, 
as well as she was able, her affiicted and sorrowing mother, cannot 
be forgotten. She pwrtakes largely of those genuine characteristics 
of hei^ and heart which have made Queen Victoria a qrnonym for 
all that is good and pure and love^ — ^ruling well her own household, 
and not forgetful of the wants of the humble and the lowly. The . 



6. THE PRINCESS AND THE MATRONS AND MAIDENS 
OF ENGLAND. 

A Bible and Prayer-book, bound in dark blue leather, with gold* 
cypher aivl the arms of Princess Alice ; on each side two gilt olai^w. 
The books inclosed in cases of ebony and ivory. The Bible pre- 
sented by the matronSj and the Prayer-book by the maidens of the 
United kingdom. 
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Tkaqhxks' AssodATiov or Urrxa OAHADA.--The following is a 

ooDdeDSisd account of the proceedings of this body, which met in Hamil- 
ton, on the 5th and 6ih inst.: — ^The second anonual oooventioD of the. 
Teachers' Association of Upper Oacada, was oiganised by Arch. McOallum, 
Ssq., head-master of the Hamilton Central School, Ist Vice-President of 
the Aasoctatioii, in the abseoce of the Preaideat, the Sev. Dc MeCaul. 
There was a very respectable attendanoe of teachers,*' indading a few 
lady teachers. The nomber of members present durix]g the afternoon was 
between seventy and eighty. The Secretary, Mr. J. W. Acree^ head- 
master of the Paris Grammar School, read the minntes of the last annual, 
meeting, which were approved and adopted. New members were then, 
proposed, and thirty having paid the sum of |1, and signed the coostitu- 
tioo, were admitted members of the sssociation. — Mr. McCallum read an 
essay on "School Rewards and Puniahmenta." The essayist discnssed 
the subject with much ability, enforcing his views with an abundant dis- 
play of illuatrations and anecdotes. He strongly inouloated the principle 
that the law of kiodneBs should be Cfirried out in schools to its fullest 
practicable extent. He considered that corporal punishment should only 
be re-<orted to in the last extremity, when milder means failed. He said 
no child shonld be corrected unless it be absolutely necessary.^unless it 
would be wrong not to correct him,— unless the subject of it would be a 
gainer by it,— unless on its effects on character, that character ahonld be 
benefitted for the present and improved for the future, so that the child 
should be made a better member of society, prepared to benefit and bless 
every person within the sphere of his influence. He thought that the 
power iif inflicting corporal punishment would obviate, in many cases, the 
painful necessity of dismissing a boy from school. — A discussion of this 
essay being invited, Mr. W. Carlyle, of Hamilton, stated that there were 
certain dispositions that could neither be controlled nor instructed with- 
out corporal punishment. — Mr. McFarlane, of South Dumfries, agreed with 
the essayist, that corporal puniahment should be the laat resort It 
might be said of corporal punishment in schools, as had been said of war 
in the hands of princes, that it should be the last argument There were 
other influences which had a great bearing on the possibility ot dispensing 
to a great extent^with corporal punishment. He referred to the nature 
of the play-ground, the associations of the school-house, the furniture, the 
apparatus, &c.. Unless these matters were brought up to the maximum of 
adaptiveness, it would be impossible for the teacher to reach the minimum 
of corporal punishment — Mr. Husband, of Nassagaweya, contended that 
one important point was, that teachers, in laying down rules, disobedience 
to which would incur punishment, should only lay down such as scholars 
were able to live up to. — ^The Chairman (Mr. McKee) believed all children 
had chords in their hearts which might be touched by kindness, if teachers 
were absolute perfection and knew how to touch them. He was of opinion 
that corporal punishment must be used in school so long as it had to be 
used in the family circle, and that would be as long aa humanity continued 
in its present state — ^in other words, till the millenium arrived. — Mr. Bay, 
of Brampton, thought the more that teachers could dispense with corporal 
punishment, the better it would be ; but he did not believe a school in the 
country could be carried on if teachers were prevented from resorting to 
that ai-gument— Mr. McGann aaid that probably none of the teachers pre- 
sent had ao bard a olasa of pupila as he had. Yet he had never raised bis 
hand against them in anger. He found the eye. sofficiept U> gojpm . jkbenv 
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and lie exeroUed towards them the kindliest feeling.— Mr, Acres said that 
in all the intercourse he had had with teachers, he had never met with one 
who spoke in favour of the total abolition of corporal punishment. If 
any should be disposed against it, he might ; for when a boy at school he 
had suffered much from it He deserved a good deal, but he got a great 
deal more than he deserved, and corporal punishment made him as stub- 
born as a mule. He did not believe, however, that it could be dispensed 
with : but it must be injurious if not judiciously administered. — Mr. Moore, 
of Brantford, gave some of his own experience at school, to shew the bad 
effects of injudicious corporal punishment. But he did not think it could 
be entirely dispensed with, although during two years he had only inflicted 
it twice.— Mr. Jaa. Garlyle, of Toronto, thought it was their duty as mem- 
bers of a Provincial Association, to give their influence towards the aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment It had decreased in a great ratio during the 
last twenty or thirty years. Why should it not be done away with alto- 
gether t He thought it better to dismiss the boy who could not be go- 
verned. It was better to sacrifice the education of one ehild than to alluw 
him to corrupt the morals of the other children. For whipping would not 
make a bad boy good ; and if he remained he would corrupt the school. 
For his own part he found he could get along without whipping.--Mr. 
Watson, Superintendent of Schools in York, mentioned the case of a 
teacher — a man of great phjrsical powers — who very rarely had to resort 
to corporal ptnishment The reason was that the big boys and young men 
at the school knew that if they brought him on themselves he could shake 
them almost to pieces. An admirable preventive of the necessity of re- 
sorting to corporal punishment was the knowledge on the part of the boys 
that the teacher was both able and willing to inflict it when required. — 
Mr. Irwin, of Holland Landing, spoke in support of the efficacy of kind 
measures. He did not think that a man could do a little child much good 
by striking him. He would not abolish corporal punishment altogether, 
but he would only employ it as a last resort, and then firmly and un- 
sparingly.— Mr. McCallum, the essayist, made a few remarks in review of 
the discussion. He was not in favour of abolishing the rod just now, bat 
he hoped the time was coming when there would be no need for it That 
time would arrive, when children were properly governed at home. 

Evening Meeting, — A public meeting of the Association was held in the 
Mechanics* Hall, at eight o'clock p.ra., for the purpose of listening to an 
address by Prof. Wilson, LL.D., of University College, Toronto. Besides 
the members of the Association, many of the citizens of Hamilton were 
present to hear the address of the learned Professor, who was accompanied 
on the platform by the Mayor of Hamilton and the officers of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. McOallum, the Ist Vice-President, having taken the chair, briefly 
stated the objects of the Association, as set forth in its constitution, and 
went on to say that in those objects the whole public were deeply inter- 
ested. He claimed for the teachers of Canada, that, as educators of its 
people, they'were the prime conservators of its public weal. As its tc'achers 
multiplied in numbers, and fulfilled well and faithfully all the duties de- 
volving upon them, so would our country take high rank among the nations 
of the earth. If teachers and schools were not multiplied, gaols and gaol- 
ers would be multiplied. The cheapest and wisest course was to have the 
whole of our rising generation well educated, for the statistics of our peni- 
tentiaries and gaols shewed that among the inmates were included a very 
much larger proportion of those who could not read or write, than of those 
who were scholars. He believed that just in proportion as knowledge was 
increased, crime in many of its forms would disappear. (Applause.) He 
had now much pleasure in calling upon the Mayor, Mr. Mc*Klroy, who 
had kindly given them his presence, to address the meeting. — The Mayor 
said he had not expected that it would be necessary for him to make a 
speech. He would only say that he was very happy to meet the Teachers' 
Association that evening ; they were a class who ought to receive the sym- 
pathy and support of the whole community, because with them rested, to 
a great extent, the forming of the minds of the youth of the country. He 
trusted they would so dischai^e the duty entrusted to them, as not only to 
communicate the elements of ordinary education, but to instil into the 
minds of the yoath of Canada the principles of morality and true patriot- 
ism. (Applause.) The Chairman then said he had much pleasure in intro- 
ducing the gentleman who had kindly consented to deliver the annual 
address to the Association, Prof. Wilson, of University College, Toronto. 
•—On motion of Mr. Acres, seconded by Mr. Henderson, a cordial vote of 
thanks was passed to Prol Wilson, for his able and instructive address. 
A vote of thanks was also passed to the Mayor, on motion of Mr. McEee, 
of KiogBtOD^ Mooaded by Mr. MoOamiy and the meetiog separated. 



Second Day {Aug. 6M.)^The convention again met. Mr. McCallum In 
the chair. The proceedings were opened with prayer. A number of new 
members were proposed and admitted. Prof. Wilson was proposed and 
admitted as an bouorary member. --Mr. Alexander, of Newmarket, read 
an essay on "The duties of Teachers in relation to their professional 
brethren." He shewed the benefits which teachers might derive from as- 
sociating together, visiting each other's schools, and profiting by each other's 
experience. He thought much good would result from their meeting in 
this Provincial Association, by their stimulating each other and comparing 
notes as to difficulties in the profession, how they arose, and the best means 
to be adopted for their removal. He recommended, as tending to the ssme 
end, the formation of County and Township Associations. These would 
be productive of direct good, and would, moreover, increase the perma- 
nence and stability of the Provincial Association. He spoke of the duties 
of teachers to each other when assembled in these associations. He then 
referred to the duty incumbent on teachers to sustain and raise the standard 
of the profession. They could do this by discouraging any from becoming 
teachers who, from want of ability, natural or acquired, or from the want 
of high moral character, were likely to bring a reproach on the profession ; 
and by. encouraging those who were fitted for the profession to enter it, 
and to nuike the best use of the means within their reach to qualify them 
for it. Another duty incumbent on teachers was to support educational 
periodicals, not only by subscribing for them, but by writing for them, and 
this in a proper spirit. — On motion of Mr. Moore, seconded by Mr. Irwin, 
a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Alexander for his able essay. — ^Mr. 
McFarlane made some remarks on that portion of the essay whioh referred 
to the importance of teachers obuuning facilities for visiting each other's 
schools. In Brant there was a Teachers' County Association, which had 
been well sustained for nearly two years. At one of their meetings this 
resolution was brought forward and passed unanimously : *' Resolved, that 
our Councillor, Mr. McFarlane, be requested to bring before the next meet- 
ing of the Provincial Association, the desirableness of urging a request for 
such on alteration of the School Act as will pUee not less than four days 
in the year at the teacher's dis^iosal for the purpose of sohool visiting, the 
said days being determined by the teacher and his employers." The School 
Manual recommended teachers to visit each other's schools, and yet the 
Act was so constructed as to impose a fine on the teacher and the section 
in the event of his being absent a day for such a purpose. He thought 
some action in this matter ought to be taken by the Association.— Mr. 
Moore, of Brantford, said the essayist deserved the thanks of the members 
for having brought this important question before the Association. At 
present the teacher sometimes took a day to visit other schools, and made 
up the lost time on Saturdays ; but this was illegal, and if parties made 
complaints the teacher and the section were liable to be deprived of some 
share of the Government grant.— >Mr. Watson, Snperintendent of York 
Township, thought it well that some action should be taken to have th« 
present state of the law altered. He had occasion to know that the Chief 
Superintendent of Education was favourable to facilities being enjoyed by 
teachers for visiting each other's schools.— Mr. Anderson, of Paris, moved: 
" That our secretary be instructed to invite the attention of the Chief Su- 
perintendent of Education to the necessity of providing greater facilities 
for school visiting on the part of teadiers, requesting that not less than four 
days in the year may be placed at their disposal for that purpose, the par- 
ticular days to be determined by the teachers and their employers." The 
resolution passed unanimously. 

Examinatious by Scliool Trunteet, — Mr. W. Carlyle, of Hamilton, seconded 
by Mr. Anderson, of London, moved : ** That whereas certain Boards of 
School Trustees are assuming the duty of subjecting teachers applying to 
them for situations, to a competitive examination, notwithstanding that 
these teachers hold certificates of qualification from County Boards of 
Instruction, the Provincial Normal School, or other legal authority, — we, 
as an association of teachers, cannot regard with respect any member of 
this astiociation who submits to such an examination ; and that we aa an 
association would remind all qualified teachers throughout the Province, 
that they, as educated gentlemen, have a dignity of character to maintain 
which is sacrificed by submitting to such unauthorized examination." — 
A.fter a short discussion, the resolution was carried with but three dissen- 
tients. 

Denominational Schools. — Mr. McOann asked the chairman whether it 
would be in order to bring op, in the afternoon, a resolution with reference 
to the proposed denominational schools. — ^The Chairman said he believed 
it was the intention of some members present to bring up that matter as 
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D0W biutDeaj, and it was for the ABBoeiatioo, not for him, to dedde whether 
soch new bneiness should be introduced or not. — Mr. McE«'e said it was a 
mie of the nssociation that any business of this kind should in the first 
instance be brought before the Coonoil.— -Mr. Acres : We must not be 
sbnekled, but must be allowed to express what we osme here to say. 

Common School Superint&ndencU^. — When the Convention re-assembled 
fai the afternoon, Mr. Anderson, of Paris, read an essay entitled, '* Sugges- 
tions towards Improyement in Oommon School Saperintendencies." The 
essayist enumerated a variety of qualifications which he considered esssen- 
tial in an efficient Common School Superintendent^ and indicated his opinion 
that in many cases there was much room for the improvement of that class 
of educational functionaries. — The thanks of the Association were voted to 
Mr, Anderson for his able and instructive essay. 

Denominational Schools, — Mr. MoGann moved, '* That this Association, 
having a deep interest in the preservation and continued efficlmcy of the 
Common School system of Upper Canada, feels called upon to declare its 
opinion that the appropriation of the Common School funds to the support 
of schools connected with the various denominations, would be fraught 
with grant danger to the educational interests of the Province." In sup- 
porting the resolution, Mr. McOann said 'the introduction of these denomi- 
national schools in the way proposed, would he fatal to the system. They 
were calculated to enthrone in the hearts of the rising generation sectarian 
and intolerant bigotry. While in Ireland, he had taught in connection with 
the Church Education Society, and bad submitted to sacrifice rather than 
teach in the National Schools ; bat since he came to Canada he had changed 
bis views on this subject. If he wanted to find persons properly educated, 
he would look for them in the National Schools of Ireland, where children 
of all creeds were educated in the same school, and had the principles of 
brotherhood and mutual good feeling instilled into their hearts. (Applause.) 
The effect of denominational schools would be to instil bigotry into the 
minds of the children, and to stunt the gprowth of all the finer feelings of 
their nature. It would be a dark day for Canada when they were estab- 
lished throughout the country. Its educational system, instead of being an 
honour to the country, would then be a national disgrace. (Applause.) 
•»Mr. Watson, Superintendent of Sehods in York Township, seconded the 
resolution. He considered it was the interest not only of teachers, but of 
the whole people of the ccuntry, to keep our school system free from in- 
jary« by the further introduction of the sectarian element. He thought 
that sectarian differences were already too strongly marked in Canada. 
To provide sectarian schools for the rising generation, would only be to 
increase the evil. If his child went to one school and his neighbours to 
another school, of a different denomination, each would be asking, ** Why 
cannot we go to school together T And the answer that would be given 
them would have a tendency to lessen the friendly feelings they would 
otherwise entertain towards eaoli other. Now he held that, as citizens of 
the same country, whatever our creed, we could not be on too friendly 
terms with each other, or too deeply interested in each other^s welfare and 
in the prosperity of the country generally. But the effect of sectarian 
schools would be to separate our ofibpring more widely apart tlian we our- 
selves are. (Hear, hear.) They inevitably led to jealousies and heart- 
burnings, and the destruction of those good feelings which should eziat 
among people of the same community. In his own township there were 
three Koman Catholic Separate Schools, and in his visits he made no dis- 
tinction between them and the others. He believed their trustees re- 
spected him SB much as they would one of their own religious persuasion, 
bat he had not scrupled to tell them his views as to what he conceived to 
be the tendency of such schools. — The motion being put, was carried. 

Examination of Teachers. — Mr. Anderson, of Toronto, seconded by Mr. 
Moore, of Brantfoi-d, moved : " That this Association considers the provi- 
sions of the present School Act, in reference to the examination of teach- 
ers and the granting of certificates of qualification by County Boards of 
Public Instruction, have a tendency to lowur the professional status of 
teachers, and retard the progress of Common School education in the Pro- 
vince, by subjecting that large class of teachers not holding Provincial 
Normal School certificates to repeated and unnecessary examinations, 
and that it is highly desirable that a Central Board of Examiners 
be appointed, with power, after due examination, to grant crtificates 
of equal extent and duration with those granted by the Chief Super- 
bteudeiit of Educiitiou to students who have attended the Provincial 
Normal School." Mr. Anderson explained the nature of the present 
system. Teachers who had not attended the Normal School were ro- 
quirad to stand repeated examination^ without any object in view that 



he could discover. lu the third-class, certificates were granted for one 
year only, and for a single township or even section. In the second clasfv, 
they were granted for two years. In the first-class, teachers had to come 
back at the end of ^re years to undergo another examination, and receive, 
if successful, the highest grade of certificate, first-class A. But that was 
not sufficient: at the end of another five years they had to come back the 
third time, and if they again passed first-class A, they then received cer« 
tificates for life — ^but certificates confined only to the single county. If the 
teacher went into the next county, he had to undergo a new examination, 
and this bad to be repeated until he again underwent his third examina- 
tion. But teachers who had attended the Normal School, after undergoing 
an examination, received first or second class certificates, but in each case 
for life. — Miss St. Rcmy, of Toronto, corrected Mr. Anderson, by remarking 
that the Normal School second-class certificate of the lowest grade C was 
only for one year. — Mr. Anderson thanked the lady for potting him right» 
but said all the other five grades were for life. He could not see the pro- 
priety of such a distinction being made in favour of one class of teachers, 
and against others who might be eqnally well qualified. It was said thai 
the Normal School certificate was more valuable, because it guaranteed a 
certain amount of special training. If this was a good reason, it should 
equally apply to Grammar School teachers ; yet Provincial certificates 
were granted to teachers of Grammar Schools without uedergoing any 
special training. — Miss St. Remy thought it would be a better course than 
that suggested in the motion, if only those certificates issued on the second 
examination were to hold good for life, for the teaching of the applicants 
could at the second examination be brought into consideration. (Hear, 
hear.) Mr. McEee opposed the motion. Its object, he said, was to intimate 
to the people of Canada that there was no use for the Normal School or 
its teachers. (No, no 1) The system it proposed would have the effect of 
placing untrained teasers on the same footing as trained teachers. The 
aim in getting up the Normal School and the present system of Provincial 
certificates, was to secure that the mode of teaching throughout Canada 
should be as far as possible assimilated, so that when a teacher was leaving 
and another came in his place, a new system might not be introduced. — 
Mr. Moore supported the resolution, and gave some instances of want of 
qualification on the part of the county examiners. — Mr. W. Carlyle thought 
if the Central Board was appointed by the Board of Public Instruction, 
the proposed system would work admirably. — Mr. Rouse moved that the 
resolution be laid on the table. — This motion gave rise to a tie, 15 voting 
yea and 15 nay. The chairman voted with the nays, and the discussion 
proceeded. — Mr. James Carlyle, of the Model School, warmly opposed the 
motion. He regretted the discussion, which he said only tended to in- 
crease the jealousy between teachers trained in the Normal School and 
other teachers. — Mr. Acres supported the resolution. — After some farther 
discussion, the resolution was negatived by a small majority. 

The ^Ma^'t.— Mr. McFarlane, seconded by Mr. NIchol, moved: " That 
Messrs. McCallum, Alexander, and Anderson, be requested to place their 
essays in the hands of the secretary, for publication." 

Election of Officers, — ^The following ctfficers were elected for the ensuing 
year : President — Prof. Wilson, LL.D., University College, Toronto. Vice- 
Fresidents^^ieasn, A. McCallum, Hamilton ■, J. H. Saogsier, Toronto ; 
Thoe. McKee, Kingston ; J. W. Acres, Paris ; R. Moore, Brantford ; and 
C. H. Lusk, Oakville. Secretary — Mr. W. W. Anderson, Paris. Treasurer 
— Mr. Robert Alexander, Newmarket. Councillors — Messrs. W. McCabe, 
Ontario; A. Anderson, Middlesex; — Raine, Peel; J. Breckenridge. 
Hal ton; James McFarlane, Brant ; W. Carlyle, Wen tworth ; W.Anderson, 
York ; B. J. Barritt, Wellington; G. Henderson, Perth ; J. Disher, Elgin; 
W. H. Rouse, Durham ; W. Ayers, Haldimand ; P. CuUen, Oxford ; J. H. 
Smith, Huron ; J. 6. McGann, Toronto ; J. B. Boyle, London ; R. Cranfield, 
Hamitton; and James Shier, Kingston. 

77te Next Meeting. — A resolution was passed recommending the Board 
to call the next meeting of the Association to be held at Kingston, on the 
first Wednesday in August, 1868. The Convention then separated.— (7/o6«. 

CoNoasoATioNAL Union— Thb Univbrsity Question. — We regret 

having unintentionally given currency to a mis-statement of the Rev. Dr. 
Lillie's views on the University Question, in our Report of the ** Educa- 
tional Proceedings of Synod," Ac, published in the last Number of this 
Journal. In justice to the rev. gentleman, we reprint from the Globe of 
the 24 th of June, his reply to that misstatement, as follows. He says :-— 
" In a summary of the proceedings of the Congregational Union of Canada, 
at its late meeting in Hamilton, supplied by a correspondent, and contained 
in your paper this morning [June 21st], my name ia introdooed in a way 
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which I feel calls for aome notice on my part It is there aaid, ' thia topic 
(the appropriation of univeraity or other public funds to the sapport of 
denominational collies ^ rewakened renewed interest and attention from 
the recent action of the Uniyersity Senate, in which Dr. Lillie was said to 
haye concurred, and by which it was proposed that Goyerament aid shoold 
be giyen to sectarian colleges from other than Uniyersity funds. Allusion 
haying been made to Dr. Lillie's concurrence in this sdieme, that gentl 
man entered with some warmth into the sulject, but did not disclaim the 
part attributed to him. It was generally felt that he did not reflect the 
yiews of the Congregational body in his action on the Uniyersity Senate, 
and much regret was expresseil that any seeming compromise should haye 
been made on so important a matter.* On this I haye to say, that no such 
action as that described by your correspondent has been taken by the 
Senate, or concurred in by me. There was no proposition on the part of 
either the Senate or of any of the committee of that body to proyide funds 
either from the Uidyersitj endowment or from any other sonroe, for the 
support of denominatuinal colleges. All that the Senate did was to reply 
to a question submitted to it by the Uniyersity commission, relatiye to 
the moet adyantageous application of such funds as might be at the dis- 
posal of the legislature for the support of such institutions, it being dis- 
tinctly understood that there had been a promise that such funds shoold 
be proyided by the Gk>verament. From the reply which was giyen to this 
question, cautiously as it was worded, so as to guard against being inter- 
preted as approyiog of any diyision of the Uniyersity endowment, I felt 
it necessary in committee to express my dissent^ as I feared that such a 
construction might be put upon it To this idea I haye been always ayerse, 
and my objections to it are at thia moment as strong as eyer. It is true 
that, in a somewhat lengthened mgument into which I entered (in com- 
mittee) against both the principle of the diyision of the endowment and 
the grounds on which it has been demanded, I did ezivesa my willingness 
to haye the internecine war, which has raged so long and so fiercely on the 
College question, put an end to, and harmonious co-operation on the part 
of the friends of a higher education secured, by dealing with the existing 
colleges (which would only number four, supposing both Trinity and Regio- 
polis to accede to the terms which'might be prescribed) as special and ex' 
ctpUonal cases- Instead of meaning by this to giye my assent to the prin- 
ciple of grants by the State to religious denominations, eyen for educational 
purposes — which is now acted u^n, and is in some danger of being ex- 
tended unless means be taken to preyent it — my aim was, along with the 
ends named aboye, to haye it put down for ever by the assumption of a 
position in which, consistently and with propriety, every future application 
of the sort, from whateyer quarter emanating, might be met with an imr' 
mediate and peremptarp negative. In my yiew I may possibly be mis- 
taken. To inCallibility of judgment I lay no claim. But what I haye 
done to giye my brethren fair cause of offence, [ cannot comprehend. Be 
the idea 1 haye thrown out right or wrong, I gave as distinct expression 
to it, in relation to two of the four existing colleges, as I haye done now, 
in the presence of my brethren in union assembled at Montreal, two years 
ago, without being found fault with. They need have no fear of my im- 
plicating them, in the Senate or elsewhere, by professing to speak for 
them, unless instructed so to do. I understand our common principles, I 
tmst, too well, and love them too much, to make my attempting anything 
of the sort possible. For their sake, not less than my own, I regret both 
what took place at Hamilton and the publicity which has been given to it, 
because it may expose them to misconception as to the measure of free- 
dom in thought and action which they are disposed to concede to one 
another. Should the practice of calling up parties on mere newspaper 
reports — without intimation, at any rate, previously given— to explain un- 
authorised statements of their sentiments, establish itself as a usage 
among us, no one can tell how soon it may come to his own turn to be as 
deeply wounded, as I am not ashamed to confess myself to have been. 
The day is, I hope, far distant, when I shall be able without pain to hear 
myself charged, even by implication, by men whom I love and honour, and 
with whom I have felt and still feel it my privilege to be associated, with 
the betrayal of principles which I may be fairly expected to maintain. In 
consideration of the circumstances, the generous-minded of your readers 
will, I doubt not^ excuse the 'warmth' which your correspondent re- 
ported." 

«-— CooNTT or Bbuob Tkachsrs* AasooiAnoif. — To the JSditor of the 
Jowmal of iK(ft<cottoft.—iSir,— Feeling the neceaslty and the utility of a 
Teaobara* Association, nearly forty of the teachers of Bruce, Kincardine, 
Howm ginloss^ and Kincardine Village County of Bnioe^ enrolled them- 



selves with a view to establish an association ; and on the 5th of Augost, 
although raining heavily on that morning and during the night preyiou% 
twenty-five teaobei*s met and formed themselves under a regular oontitn- 
tion, by electing Mr. A. Andrews (master of the Grammar School, Kincar- 
dbe Village), as their president; Mr. Archibald Cameron, vice-presideot ; 
Mr. Alexander McBae, secretary ; and Mr. Angus Campbell, treasurer ; and 
added, as an executive committee of three, Messrs. W. Montgomery, John 
Morrison, and John Millar, with the other officers ex ojfieio, to act as eases 
might require. The association to meet semi-annually ; and each member 
to write from one to six pages on the subject of their profession ; to invite 
the literati of the neighbourhood to make remarks ; to take measures 
for obtaining foreign talent to deliver lectures on the best and newest 
modes of teaching ; and to do all they possibly can to help their own 
qualifications for their onerous, moet difficult, and important task of teach- 
ing. By meeting at the proper seasons, the superintendent and town^p 
treasurers will be able to attend ; and in phice of running about from one 
office to another for their money, it can be paid them on the spot; and all 
needful registers^ manuals, blank returns, and direotions, which teachers, 
trustees, and schools may require, given with much less trouble and more 
effect Farmers have their associations, mechanics their in8titute^ dtiaens 
their corporations, trades theii»clabs, and churches their Bocietles,--one 
and all finding that " Union is strength," and that a body of indivkiuais, 
all of the same mind and interest, can, with perfect ease, do a great deal 
more for their ovrn advantage, than by one aingle person, with much tronble 
and expensa— Yours, most respectfully, Wm. Fraske, Xo. Sup. of SehooU. 

Council of Fubuo IifSTBuonoM Foa Ufpkb Canada.— His Excel- 
lency the (Governor General has been pleased to make the following ap- 
pointment, viz.: The Right Rev. John Lynch, DJ)., Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Toronto, to be a member of the Council of Public InstrucUon 
for Upper Canada. 

Woodstock Sobools. — At the recent examination of the Wood- 
stock schools, fifty girls presented their teacher, MrsL Cullen, with a hand- 
hindsome album. 
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Da. Dawson, F.R S. — The London correspondent of the Montreal 

Gazette J states that Dr. Dawson, Principal of McGill College, has been 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. This is a very high honour. 

The Comet. — The comet, whose appearance was first announced 

two or three weeks ago as a telescopic object, has approached so rapidly 
that it now appears the size of a large star, and begins to throw out its 
rays, or tail, which will doubtless soon be elongated. It is now a very 
distingtushable object, between the Great Bear and the Pole Star, in the 
same part of the heavens where its two predecessors attained their magni- 
tude. Indeed, the three last comets seem to have approached us by way 
of the Pole Star. We have seen no explanations nor calculations about 
this comet probably because those concerning the previous cometo were so 
unsatisfactory. — Witnees. 
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A PUEB AJSD HEALTHY LITERATUEE. 

The following deeply interesting paper was read by Henry 
Boberts, Esq., E.S.A., before the Social Science Asssociation - 
— ^In a report which, as the English Vice-President, I presen- 
ted at the meeting of the Congress held in Erankfort in 1857, 
the progress of popular education, the special instruction of 
the industrial classes, and the various measures adopted in Eng- 
land for the promotion of sanitary and domiciliary reform, 
were briefly alluded to ; I also noticed the eflbrts made in this 
country for the circulating amongst the laboring population 
of a pure and wholesome literature, calculated to instruct, 
and, at the same time, to elevate their minds, as well as to 
direct them towards the only true source of permanent happi- 
ness. 

The importance of sanitary ameliorations, and the weighty 
obligation which rests on those who have the power of promo- 
ting them, can scarcely be over-estimated ; but viewing mfty^ ^ 
either in his relation to society, or as a responsible and an 
immortal being, another field of labour has a still higher claim 
on those who earnestly desire his well-being here and hereafter- 
and this is the object aimed at by the circulation of a pure 
literature. 

With the progress of popular education in this country, and 
the unrestricted liberty of circulating works of every description 
excepting such as openly outrage morality, the desire of gain 
was causing the production of a large amount of low literature 
most objectionable in its character, tending to foster the worst 
posi^ona of human nature^ and stimulating to the commissioKi 



of crime, as well as leading to the contempt of all laws, human 
and Divine. 

In order to counteract an evil so insidious, and one produc- 
tive of so poisonous a state of the moral atmosphere, it was 
found worse than useless to have recourse to the law, excepting 
in a very few instances,, of its notorious violation. But much 
greater success has resulted from the various efforts made to 
supplant, and drive out of the field, the most injurious of the 
publications in question, by the introduction of such as are 
calculated to create a healthy state of tiie moral atmosphere, 
to cultivate the mind, inform the judgment, to improve and 
elevate the taste. 

The notice which I propose to ofibr must necessarily, in the 
main, be restricted to the efforts made by leading societies, 
some of which, as their titles indicate, were formed originally 
for the exclusive circulation of strictly religious publications, 
but now combine with that object a more extensive range of 
wholesome and instructive literature. 

The society first established is that for Promoting Christian 
Ejiowledge, which was founded in 1698 by members of the 
Established Church. It has three distinct objects, one of them 
being the preparation and circulation of books and tracts, in- 
cluding the Sacred Scriptures and prayer books, in various lan- 
guages. The outlay on the Society's publications has averaged 
for the last twenty-five years about £16,000 per annum. Its 
issues in the year 1860, 1861 were — Bibles and New Testa- 
ments, 285,592 ; Common Prajer Books, 889,997 ; bound 
books, 1,952,873 ; tracts, etc., 4,105,611 ; total of publications 
in the year, 6,684,078 ; and from the year 1738, when its issues 
were first reported, it has circulated 148,932,287 copies of 
various publications. 

The book Society for Promoting Beligious SZnowledge 
among the poor was .established in 1750. Its objects are the 
gratuitous distribution and the sale of Bibles, Testaments, and 
books of estahlished excellence, not exclusively religious, as 
well as the publication of original and standard Works, adapted 
to promote religious and moral instruction. It is a rule of 
this Society that no books of a controversial nature shall be 
distributed. 

The Beligious Tract and Book Society of Scotland was in- 
stituted in 1793, and it sells none but religious books. The 
first society in G-reat Britain to employ colporteurs in the dis- 
tribution of approved publications, it has now firom 110 to 120 
BgfiaiU thus employed. The adaption of such means to the 
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circumstaDces of the coimti^, is thus referred to by the Bey. 
Dr. Macleod, one of Her IMUtjesty's chaplaixis : '* The colportage 
Bystem is admirably adapted to meet the wants of this country, es- 
pecially where the population is scattered as in the Highlands ; or 
migratory, as in our mining and manufacturing districts. Many a 
man will purchase a book or periodical, when they are offered for 
sale at his fireside, their prices stated, and their contents explained, 
who would never think of resolving to purchase a book, save some 
money to do so, and then dress himself in his Sunday clothes, and 
proceed to a bookseller's shop — ^there to expose his wants and ignor- 
ance ! I am convinced that by colporteurs alone can the masses — 
even in our towns, much more in our scattered villages, hamlets 
and glens — ^be supplied with a fireside literature." 

During the past year the sale of periodicals by this society has 
been above 700,000 copies, and of Bibles and Testaments, 20,000. 

The Beligious Tract Society was founded in 1799, to supply a 
lack of instructive rehgious books and treatises at such prices as 
would place them within reach of the poor. It has been estimated 
that there was at that period 20,000 hawkers engaged in seUins in- 
decent songs and pollutiiig penny papers throughout all parts of the 
country. Since then a striking chfmge haB taken place ; for iJ- 
though the issue of pernicious works is still lamentably large, mul- 
titudes of publications, well adapted to counteract the evil, have 
been issued, and find their way into almost every house in the land. 

A statement was made in 1851 that there were circulated annually 
in Great Britain 29,000,000 of infidel and immoral publications, and 
this was represented to be a larger number than the whole circula- 
tion of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, the Beli- 
gious Tract Society, the British and Foreign, and the Scottish and 
Trinitarian Bible Societies, together with some 70 religious maga- 
zines combined. The nmnbers were, however, in this instance, 
greatly exaggerated, even including newspapers, as well as other 
periodicals, and they are deemed to have been the mere guess-work 
of a pamphleteer. The numbers issued by the Beligious Tract 
Society alone were then not much short of the total number assigned 
to immoral publications ; and from that period the distribution from 
the Society's depot in London has increased at the rate of nearly 
two millions per annum, they having amounted in 1851 to 20,887,- 
064 ; in 1856 to 31,529,185 ; and in 1861 to 41,883,921. 

The agency for distributing this mass of good literature is all vol- 
untary, excepting that employed on board of emigrant ships, and 
the sales made through the ordinary channels of trade for books 
and periodicals — a fact which tells well for the general interest felt 
in the mental and moral progress of the working classes. 

The publication of tracts and books for children, with illustrations 
calculated to render them attractive, was commenced by this Society 
at an early period of its history, and they were followed by cheap 
editions of old authors or original worics, written in a plain and 
popular style ; to which were subsequently added educational works : 
and, lastly, it was deemed advisable to engage in the production of 
periodical literature, mostly illustrated and suited to various ages 
and classes. 

The contributions of the public to this Society, and the profits 
arising from its publications, are, after the payment of all expenses, 
devoted to tract distribution at home and abroad. The annual re- 
ceipts and expenditure of the Society now average £100,000, and 
since its establishment the total distribution of its publications has 
been about 959,000,000 copies. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society waa established in 1804, 
for the supply and the circulation of the Sacred Scriptures without 
note or comment. The Translating, printing, and distributing the 
Sacred Scriptures, in whole, or in part, has been promoted by this 
Society, directly or indirectly, into 160 languages or dialects. The 
number of versions, in whole or part, hitherto completed is 190, of 
which 140 are translations never before printed. The issues by the 
Society last year were upwards of one miDion and a half copies, and 
its total issues of the Scriptures, or portions of them, now amount 
to 40,910,474 copies. The total receipts of the Society for the past 
year were £168,443 15s. 5d., incluc&ng £77,760 178. 8d., for the 
sale of the Scriptures. And the total expenditure of tiie Society, 
from its establishment in 1804, has been £5,250,547 13s. 6d. 

The Working Men's Educational Union was founded in 1842, for 
the purpose of '' assisting all persons desirous of imparting interes- 
ting and popular literary and scientific information, imbued with a 
sound Christian spirit," whether by the delivery of lectures, the 
formation of libraries, or the promotion of mutual instruction, or 
other classes for adiQts. It interferes as little as possible with 
local agency, its object being to promote, encourage, and assist that 
of others, by the preparation and publication, in a cheap and popu- 
lar form, of the diasrams, drawings, maps, etc., necessary for ex- 
plaining to the uninformed ; for fixing the attention of an auditory, 
and for rendering lectures of an improving character interesting as 
w^ as instructive. The average number of diagrams sold annuidly, 
in the nine years since the Society had been established, is 11,908. 



From the Dublin Tract Bepository, 10, lyOlier-sfcreet, there have 
been issued within the past eight years, 34,000,000 of publicatLoos, 
consisting of pamphlets, small books, tracts, etc. 

The Pure Literature Society was established in 1856, for promo- 
ting the extensive circulation of periodicals, and of all such books, 
rints, diagrams, and other publications, as the managin g 



maps, prints, „ , 

committee may deem r^iUy good and useful, whether they be issue 
by individuals or by societies. This Society abstains from the pub- 
lication of any description of literature, but within the seven years 
of its existence it has been the means of distributing about 1,000,000 
periodicals, and has issued 55,160 well-selected books, at half-price, 
m aid of 687 libraries. 

The hawking or colportage of carefully selected books and well- 
chosen prints was systematiadly commenced in England in 1851, at 
the instigation of the present Bishop of Boohester ; and within the 
last ten years much has been thus done to promote the circulation 
of pure literature in the rural districts, and to introduce into the 
cottages of the peasantry illustrated periodicals and decorative 
prints of an iiistructive and pleasing character. The clergy and 
laity of the Established Church have oi^ganized for this purpose 
sixty-two local associations, which are united with the '' Church of 
England Book-Hawking Union," an association employing about 
eighty book-hawkers. Their aggregate sale now amounts to about 
£12,000 per annum. By the extensive circulation of well-chosen 
cheap periodical literature, these societies are, to a very considerable 
extent, driving out of the field publications of a highly objectiona- 
ble character which had a large circulation ; and in various other ways 
book-hawking and colportage- wisely conducted is proving itself an 
educational agency of considerable power and usefulness. 

The numerous publications used for special instruction in the 
schools of the poorer classes, are mostly issued by one or other of 
the school societies— the National, the British and Foreign, the 
Home and Colonial, the Simday School Union, or the Kagged 
School Union ; but those societies generally supply other publica- 
tions as weU as their own, and no accurate estimate as to the total 
numbers thev issue can be given. 

A class of publications intended to impart a general knowledge 
of sanitary science, in its applications to every-day life, has been 
introduced withm the last few years, and it now forms an important 
branch of the instruction conveyed to the laboring classes by means 
of the various agencies under review. Many in the middle and 
upper ranks of society would doubtless derive much practical benefit 
from a perusal and circulation of the publication in question, the 
popular style in which they are written recommending a sabject 
that concerns all classes of the community. 

The production and circulation of such works is a main object of 
the Ladies' Sanitary Association, and since its establishment in 
1857, it has been the means of distributing from its office in Prince- 
street, Cavendish-square, 468,500 copies of small publications, sold 
mostly at from one penny to twopence each, and at a reduced price 
to its subscribers. 

Cousideriug the immenoe influence which books and small publi- 
cations exercise over the mind, as well as the great improvement in 
the general character of our cheap literature within the last fifteen 
or twenty years, and especially the extensive distribution of the 
Scriptures, we feel justified in attributing, in no small degree, to 
" the circulation of this pure and instructive literature," the striking 
change in the conduct of our manufacturing operatives, at the pre- 
sent time of severe privation and suffering, as compared with the 
riotous proceedings of former days ; a remembrance of whidi, even 
now, causes us to shudder. The operatives then had our pily, but 
we now regard them with mingled feelings of admiration and sym- 
pathy. May their conduct prove instructive to some exalted in au- 
thority, who knowing not the value of moral influence in governing a 
people, fetter the human mind, and incarcerate those who, having 
experienced that the ways of true wisdom are pleasant^ and her 
paths peace, woidd lead others to walk therein. 



2. EVILS OF NOVEL BEADING. 
The * novel-reading mania' is alarmingly on the increase notwith- 
standing some sage philosophers, half a century ago, indulged in a 
belief, that at thep resent time there would be a universal demand 
for the real and the truthfvl But the love for the marvellous, the 
scandalous and the ludicrous seems yet to keep pace with civilisa- 
tion and refinement, and the augmentation of works of fiction and 
romance in the same ratio. The reading world to-day demands 
more fiction than fact — ^more fancy than truth ; and these vile 
scribblers and vain contributors well understood how to prepare the 
well * spiced-up' poisonous draught for the palate of the reading 
millions. Nor are these * filthy-lucre' publishers and corrupt ven- 
dors, when making a purchase, blind to the wants of this Mvolous 
< light-reading' age. They are well awaxe that, by mixing this veU 
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trash with a little profound matter, they can secure a larger class of 
readers, and thereby fill their secretaries with orders and their safes 
with gold. 

A new religious work, if purchased at all, is left to lie on the cen- 
tre-table without any one knowing the tru^ it contains ; while the 
latest novel, which has its place by its side, is caught up with eager- 
ness and read by daylight and by lamplight till perhaps past mid- 
ni^hty when its 'intoxicated devotee' lies down to dream over its 
odious' and insipid matter. Kor does its baneful influence stop here. 
The book is lent from one to another until a score or more have 
breathed-in the immoral miasTna of its pages before it reaches the 
oentre-table again. 

The tendency of novel-reading is such as might be expected. It 
creates a thirst which is only satisfied by obtaining each new 
novel when published, and thus spending time and money for 
nought but trash. It sows the seeds of vice ; it taints the imagina- 
tion and undermines the foundation of virtue and morality. It 
corrupts the heart, obscures the reason, paralyses the conscience, 
depraves the intellect, and perverts the judgn^ent. The foul 
principles imbibed and the images gathered will abide in the mem- 
ory and extend their pernicious influence to the dose of life. 

It instils into the mind a habit of reading merely for amusement 
instead of for instruction. And this habit becomes so fixed that 
science loses its power to charm, and history becomes dull and 
tedious, philosophy distasteful, and whatever requires thought and 
study is laid aside ; even the Holy Bible is left to tie in its quiet 
resting-place undisturbed, and religious works of every nature be- 
come insipid, although glowing with eloquence ; and nothing except 
the odious, fascinating novel can gratify the perverted mind. Thus 
it tends to sap the strength of the intellect, and, like the ' drunk- 
ard's cup,' it brings along in its train of evils the natural comraquences 
of a disoidered brain — mental ddirium trtmeivs. Our insane assy- 
lums could furnish us with many a blighted intellect, many a dark 
picture of insanity, caused by the direful efiecta of novel-reading. 
Beware, then, gentle reader, of these worthless novels. There are 
thousands of good books of real value, written with taste by authors 
of the highest reputation. What apology, then, can be offered for 
deroting a single hour to a book absolutely worthless, and one which 
will we&en the understanding and corrupt the heart ? Would you 
aid in the benevolent work of stopping these ' literary dramshops' 
from diflusing their stale and unwholesome fermented beverage 
broadcast over the land ? Then buy no more novels. Every such 
novel that is bought encourages the guilty author and publisher to 
make another ; and thus it not only endangers your own morals but 
pays a premium on the means of ruining oSiers. 

Would you be an ornament to society and a blessing to your race ? 
Buy and aid in circulating good books and above all the ' Book of 
lafe ;' but beware of the contaminating influence of novels, these 
books of death, — shun them as you would a serpent or the ' drunk- 
ard's cup.' 

IT. ^jx^m 0« IraiCtifst (&UtAiin%. 



1. Sm JOHN B. ROBINSON ON LEGAL EDUCATION. 

On the occasion of the presentation, by the law students, of an 
Address to the ox -Chief Justice of Upper Canada on his retirement 
from that office, the venerable Chief thus replied to them : — 

You give me much pleasure by this expression of your respect 
and esteem. 

I should have been wanting in a material part of my public duty 
if I had foiled to treat with consideration and courtesy all persons, 
whether young or old, properly addressing themselves to me on any 
matter of business ; and I should, besides, have been setting a bad 
example to a large class of young gentlemen out of whom our 
future Judges are to be taken. 

Since I began the study of law, in 1807, there has been, as we 
must admit, time for many changes. I wiU notice a few which have 
taken place in the condition of law students. 

In deference to the better opportunities of obtaining a superior 
education, and by way of inducements to youth to avail themselves 
of them, the period of pupilage, if 1 may so apply the term, has 
been shortened by two years in favor of graduates in Arts, or in 
Ija^ — and students at the present day have the greater advantage 
of hearing lectures on the diflerent branches of law, which en- 
courages and enables them to study the science systematically, as 
other sciences are studied. 

It iB a great convenience to them also that they are saved both 
time and trouble by the manner in which our pubfic Statutes have 
been consolidated and arranged, which was mainly the work of a 
late distinguished Judge, whose kind interest in the law students 
attracted in a particular manner their respect and legard. 

I wUl mention as another advantage, and one most material, that 
much that was formerly difficult and embarrassing in the mere 



technicality of the law has by late changes been swept away, which 
gives more time to the student for acquiring what better recom- 
mends itself to his reason and judgment, as being really necessary 
to the solution of questions of right 

But, as is commonly the case, the chanses wrought by time can- 
not in this instance be made the subject of unmixM congratulation. 
There is now in the altered state of Upper Canada — ^its business, 
its society, its pleasures — ^more to distract the attention of youth 
than there used to be in the primitiTe condition of things at the 
time to which I have alluded ; and these droumstanoes tend stronp;- 
ly, I have no doubt, to increase the risky ftulure in a career m 
wliich there is little chance of success without great labor and 
perseverance. 

Thus, when the student has prepared himself aji best he can, for 
the practice of his profession, he finds now a multitude in the field 
ready to compete with him not only for the honors and prizes which 
follow a remarkable career, but also for the moderate share of prac- 
tice that is necessary to secure even a comfortable support. 

I remember that for more than twenty yean after I came to the 
Bar, any young lawyer of sound understanding and obliging dispo- 
sition, though he were but moderately learned in his profession, 
might go into any of our towns or villages, and if he were but 
attentive, and honorable in his conduct, and usually .to be found in 
his office when he might reasonably be expected to be there, he was 
sure to be able not oiSy to live in comfort by his profession, but to 
acquire a position of influence in the community. 

I am aware that at the present day this is by no means so certain. 
I fear, indeed, that largely as the number of clients has increased, 
vet the number of those who are relying upon the practice of the 
law for advancement in the world, or at least for independence, is 
increasing in a greater proportion. 

Stm, after all, the door is never closed to genius, or to constant 
and well directed perseverance. The kborious study, the patience 
and self-denial of a Kenyon or an Eldon, cannot always be depended 
upon for leading in any country to such eminence as they atiedned ; 
but it is seldom that they fail to advance to honor and independence 
those who resolutely rely upon them. 

If I may be permitted to ofier a few words of advice on this 
occasion, where they may seem rather out of place, I strongly re- 
commend to you to cheririi a laudable ambition, to aspire to excel- 
lence, and to hope for distinction from studious application, and 
after you shall be called to the Bar, you should not m discouraged 
by a few months, or even years, of hope deferred. You would do 
wisely too, I think, to make some one branch of the law an especial 
object of study— resolving to know, so far as it naay be possible for 

C everything that can be known in it, meaning and hoping to 
me in time an admitted authority in that particular department 
of the law, whether your inclination and judgment shall lead you 
to select the criminal law, the law of real propcirty, commercial law, 
or pleading generally, or practice ^nerally. 

Such a course would, I believe, msure to the person who pursues 
it, the advantage of soon being j^enerally and favourably known. 
He would acquire a reputation which must advance him in his pro- 
fession, secure for him the confidence and respect of his legal 
brethren, and make his services sought after by those who have 
valuable interests to protect. 

I can remember too well, how difficult it is in youth to govern 
ourselves by the maxims of which we shall assuredly feel the truth 
in our maturer years, whether we shall have conformed to them or 
not. Those are happy who consider at the outset of life that every 
individual has his appointed time on earth, that years si>eed swiftly 
away, and cannot l^ recalled, and that to leave behind us some 
honorable proofs tiiat we have not lived in vain should be our aim, 
and is what we should, if possible accomplish. 

" 8tal sua ouioue diM ; brave et irrepaiabile tempiu» 
Omnibus eit vitae \ sed fiunam eztendore flK^tis 
Hio Ubor, hoc opus est." 



2. VISITING SCHOOLS. 

Parents will walk the streets for hours, to examine fashions, to 
find the cheapest tailor, or to purchase a suit of clothes for the 
child, by which to adorn the body ; but to enter the school-room to 
see that the proper encouragement and aid is given to adorn the 
mind, is another question, and one in which parents generally have 
not seen anything worthy their notice. They are too much en- 
grossed in business, or they cannot understand what is right ex 
wronff. The child is already further advanced than his parents, 
and wus the chapter is commenced and finished. 

It never occurs to their minds, that their presence is an encourage- 
ment, whether they understand the study or not ; they foiget that 
teachers are encourged by these visits ; that altoff etner the child 
is greatly benefitted, and thus the parent rewarded for the little time 
spent in school We hope to see a reform in this matter. Parents 
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wi]lflo<HidiBoovertheadvaiitage, if ihaywiUa»lyBiakeihe«3;perioieilt. 
It will soon beoome a pleMare. Thme could be no move pleuatit 
manner for a mother to spend an afternoon (and by far more credi- 
table to many of our city mothen> than promenading our fashion- 
able streets two or three afternoons of the week, merely to see and 
be seen. ) Let your children see by the interest you take in edudEi- 
tion, that it is worth striyin^ for, that they are now preparing for 
future uBefulness by developing their reasoning faculties and cnlti- 
yating correct and studious haMts of life, whidi for yesrs to come, 
will afford them many hours of pleasant reflections, combined 
with the satisfaction it will give them to know that they not only 
have reaped personal advantages, but that in society they are more 
capable of fulfilling their peculiar duties which Providence bus 
placed in their sphere of life. — Family aaid School Boom. 



3. MUSIC IN OUR SCHOOLS. 
Let us have music, singing, in all o«r schools. It k pleasant, 
healthful and ennobling. Let it commence and dose every session. 
Let it accompany calistheniGS and gymnastics. And if at any tiaie 
the pupils become listless, or restless, suspend work and singa 80ii|;. 
Nothing equals it to *< chase heavy hours «iray.^'--*3faM. Teaehtr, 
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III. Mna^ou in vwA$u (6»m:loAti. 



1. EDUCATION GRANT IN GREAT BRITAIN TOR 1862 
The vote for public education in Great Britain during the cnrrezit 

year is the largest ever granted, amounting in all U> more thaki 
£1,100,000, which is thus distributed :— £842,11^9 for England and 
Scotland, and the remainder for Ireland. The estimate is framed 
according to the old code, arid every school admitted to aid before 
July next, will receive its next srant as if the system had remained 
unchanged ; but schools admitted to aid after July, will fall under the 
revised code. This causes a charge of £18,500, which would, under 
the old code, have belonged to next year, because, while the grants to 
pupil-teachers were not payable at the time of their admission, the 
new grants obtainable for the examination of the scholars in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, win have to be paid at once for the 
year ending at the date of inspection. In Great Britain, in 1861- 
the grants for building amounted to £99,606 to meet £207,048 
voluntarily subscribed, and additional school accommodation wsb 
provided for 47,103 children. The pupil-teachers increased from 
15,535 to 16,277, and the sum of £301,826 was paid to them, or fob 
their being taught — a sum which brings the expenditure upon them 
since 1839 up to more than £2.000,000. The capitation grants, 
from 3s. to Os. on children attending school 176 days, amounted in 
1861 to £77,239, and the vote now to be taken is to be £86,000 ; 
the payment was made on 316,226 children, being 4^.75 per cent, 
of the children attending 5,199 schools— an increase of 54,220 chil- 
dren that year. The sum of 1^1,177 was paid in respect of 5,686 
scholars above twelve years old attending night schools (connected 
with day schools under inspection) on 50 nights. The number of 
certificated teachers in charge of schools at the end of 1861 was 
8,698, an increase of 987 over the previous year ; nearly £130,000 
was paid in direct augmentation of their salaries, and the vote pro- 
posed this year is £142,000. The number of students in training 
colleges increased 21, and was 2,847 at the end of the year ; the 
vote is £100.000, .as before. Small grants are made (£1,600 will 
now be voted) for industrial dei)artments of conimon elementaiy 
schools, having land, kitchens, laundries, or work-rooms attached! 
to them. Uncertified ragged -schools aife also aided, but the grantj 
is to be reduced to £2,500. The total number 6f elementary day* 
schools visited by her Majesty s Inapectora in 1861 was 7,705, and: 
school-rooms under separate teachers, 10,900 ; and there were pre-^ 
sent 1,028,690 children — an increase of 65,758 over 1860. Adding' 
32,481 children inspected in 4^ Poor Law Schools, and 5,226 in 57 
industrial schools, the total number of ehild^ren was 1,066,297. Of 
the £813,441 expended from the public purse upon tibe schools of 
Great Britain in 1861, £495,471 went to schools connected with 
the Church of England, £71,358 to those connected with the British 
and Foreign School Society, £37,775 to Wesleyan Schools, £32,787 
to Roman Catholic schools in England and Wales, and £2,408 in 
ScotUnd, which latter country also received £53,398 for schools 
connected with its Established Church ; £38,829 for Free Church 
Schools, and £6,052 for Episcopal Church Schools. The establish- 
ment in London, and the inspection, cost £67,i85.^J?(fuca. Timen, 

2. EDUCATIONAL SECTION OF TfiOE SOCIAL SClBiTCE 

CONGRESS. 
The annual congress of the National Asspoiation for the Pxomo* 
tion of Social Science was opened on lliufsiday, 5th June. In the 



evening Lord Brougham, the President, deUvered his inaugural 
address in Exeter Hall. The proceedings in the Educational section 
were inaugurated by an addren from the Yeiy Rev. Dr. MUman, 
Dean of St. Paul's. The opening address of the President of the 
Educational sectiim, passed in review every phase of the subject to 
the consideration of which the labours of tine section were to be 
devoted. After dwelling on the imnortance and neceseity of nationsl 
education, which he observed could not be too extensively afforded, 
he referred to the different systems of imparting instruction whkh 
are adopted throughout the various schods in the kingdom : — 

With regard to the system of " cramming " for show purposes, he 
pointed out that tiie ostentatious exhibitions of schoolsy however 
necessary to keep up public interest — which, after iJl, was the most 
vigilant inspection— seemed to have a tendency to beoome nuachie- 
vous. If a school examination was made a spectacle to the nei^- 
bourhood, which was to be excited and astonished in order that its 
support might be gained, it was too much to expect that the innate 
vanity of the best of men would not be sorely tempted to sacrifice 
to the brilliant proficiency of a few the less eneotive progress of the 
many. It inevitably heoame a kind of fiowei>show. The rare and 
beautiful plants would be selected for exhibition, put in the best 
light, and watered up to the highest perfection, while the rest were 
left to pine and dwindle, and grow downwards into skillfully- 
numaged obscurity. There was, however, an education anterior to 
that of school—- the education at the mother's breast ; and as to thaA, 
they might depend up<m it that the best educated female would in 
general be the best mother, and do her duty best to her infant 
children. But this, above all, should be recollected, that the first 
du^ ef national educaticm was the health of the children. A sickly 
child might be veiy intelligent, over-intelligent, but in general, 
quickness of intelligence wo^d be much affected by animal spirits, 
and animal spirits rested on healthfulness. 

Touching the character of the education which ought to he 
imparted in the scho<^ for the people, he uiged that regiurd should 
be had for the future course of life which the children were like^ 
to pursue, and that the facts impresKd upon their memory should 
be facts which would be applicable to the whole course of that 
future life. Whether and how they could blend industrial with 
ordinaiy education might well occupy the thoughts of reflective 
men ; but in the lower female schools this was espeoiaUy worthy of 
consideration. 

He was, also, well aware that many portions of teaching, in 
themselves ai^>eared to teach little with i^Jiu^ ^ future usefuLoeas, 
and which yet might be of great importance as exeroiseB for the 
faculties ; but he was at a loas to see why the two might not be 
combined. The memory might as well be stored with mets MMy 
to be produced on future occasions, as with those for the application 
of which they might never stand in need. The subject of rdigion 
in combination with secidar education, was next refdred to, and 
here abo the rery rev. gentlettAn eondemsted the pioeess of *' eraas- 
ming" in the matter of scriptural and controversial texts and 
scriptural 'hi8t<Try. He did not think that that was the way to 
imbue the mind with a true and deep sense of religion. Let the 
Bible be in tbeir schooh, but let tiiem keep it in its proper place. 
Let them not make it at the same time a spelling-book and a 
prayer-book. They should try to make the child a Christian, not 
a theologian, and should remember that to repeat religious words 
by rote was not to beoome religious. In conclusion, the vety rev. 
president congratulated the section on the decided progress which 
education had made and was making throughout the country. — 
Lendon Edueationdl Times, 



2. ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SCHOOL GIRIfi. 
Anthony TraQope, in his new book on America, thus speaks of 
our schools girls : — ''I do not know any contrast that would be 
more surprising to an Englishman, up to that moment ignorant of 
the matter, than that vvhich he would find by visiting, first of all, a 
free schod in London, and then a free school in New York. The 
female pupil at a free school in London, as a rule, is either a ragged 
paxwer or a charity girl ; if not degraded, at least stigmatiaeaby 
the badges and dress of the chari^. We Englishmen know w^ 
the type of each, and have a fairly correct idea of the amount of 
education which is imparted to them. We see the result afterwards 
when the same girls become our servants, and the wives of our 
grooms and porters. The female pupil at a free school in New 
York is neither a pauper nor a charity girL She is dressed with 
utmost decency. She is perfectiy deanly. In speaking to her you 
cannot in any degree guess whether her father has a ddlar a day or 
three thousand dollars a year. Nor will you be enabled to guess by 
the manner in which her associates treat her. As re^^ards her own 
manner to you, it is always the same as thoi^ her &ther w<eif^ in 
all respects, your equal" 
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4. DEFECTS IN AMERICAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The coTXSwe of stu^y in our schooiLi U sadly wanting in detennina- 
teneaa and regularity. It would not do to insist upon making all 
the pupik ol our schools use just so many days, at so many pages a 
da^, in going through their books ; but some system of study, 
having some sanction of public opinion or authority, to lift all 
pupils constanthr toward a more and more thorough and extensile 
average or fixed quantum of attainments would necessarily be very 
uaelo]. Oral iustruction is a means which shouldbe used more exten 
sively than at present. The teacher's eye, the teacher's voice, hold 
and away the pupils, OTeciseJy as the orator's eye and voice hold and 
swigr his audience. When the instructor meets the schohur's eye and 
talka to hun, living power passes over to the child. But a book is 
dead ; and deadest of all to children. A real teacher needs no book. 
A real teacher cares very little which geography or which arithmetic 
hia clasB uses. Especially with the younger classes^ the common 
method should be exactly reversed, and Instead of getting their 
knowledge out of the hook—- or tcyvng tor-and being helped (per- 
hafB) jbry the teaohar> the ohildrep sh^ukl receive their knowledge 
from the teacher, whj)» the book should be entirely subordinate. 
Thaa only can the teacher fulfil his office ; and if this be called 
lahoapoiift and exhausting, we apswer, it is right, however I 

And 19 order to enable the teacher to do tibos, we very exceedingly 
need a system of methodology ; a system which sha^ furnish ^ 
teachar with eonect knowledge how to teach ; what, for instance, 
shall be hia very first question to beginners in arithmetic ; whfii 
th«r ^iMwer might probably be ; what second question might follow ; 
and a» on. Not i^ an invaiiahle set of catechisms, but as an in-r 
stance of the right sort of conversation. And thiji inatru^tigoi fpr 
the te ac her should in U»e sapie spirit, but with the pimper variations, 
cover the ground of the whole course he is to teach, and more too— 
just as the company officera ai^ commanded to be taught not only 
company driU but battalion drill also. Our schools for instructing 
teaohen are advandng in this department ; but it is still their 
greatest want, and thcgr aare extfremely deficient in it As a rule, 
the inatruction given to teachers in this country la almost entirely 
ia knowledge^ not in the mode of communicating it. A startling 
error ; f or it ia scarcely an exaggeration to ssy that it is less impor- 
tant how mneh the teacher l^iowsi than how well he knows how to 
teadi it.— J^. r. Independent 

5. AMHEIOAN EDUOAIIONAL REFORMS. 

The present insurrection being a revolt of ignorance against 
knowledge as truly aa of lawlessness against order and imeness 
sgainst industry, it is truly gratifying to find that the interests of 
education in the loyal states have not as vet suffered in the least 
from its ravages. Tf^e people of the Empire State in 1861, as in 
1860, contributed each his dollar on the average to tne training of 
its youth in the public schools. A larger proportion oi teachers 
then of any other profession, thinks Superintendent Keyes, have 
responded to the call of their country and gone forth to fight its 
battles ; yet their jphfies have been promptly filled by fresh recruits, 
who are emulous in more senses than one '* to teach the young 
idea how to ahooV There is the usual increase of pupils attendant 
on those fountains of knowledge provided by the munificence of a 
free people ; the aggregate is nearly seven-eights of a mOMon, or 
twenty-two per cent of the whole population. What is bettor, the 
figures not only roll up to their ordinary amount, but the cause of 
education makes progress in improvements introduced. It is to 
these more particularly that we desire at l^is time to call attention. 

One of the existing defects pointed out by the superintendent is 
a lack of acciurate statistics furnished by a Ifurge number of teaohen 
and district officers. The records of *attendiuice are often made out 
on loose sHpe of paper, and then carelessly mislaid, so that nothing 
more than an approximation by guess can be made to the depart- 
ment at Albany. The present law, apportioning moneys according 
to populatioiL not to actual attendance at school, properly returned, 
is obviously defective in this respect since the authorities can exer- 
cise no compulsion in the matter. Fullness and accuracy as respects 
statistical information, are matters of prime necessity to the public ; 
and the sooner the evil complained of can be remedied the better. 
Mr. Keyes recommends that suitable registry be furnished each 
district hereafter ; and that all grants for school libraries be for the 

rient withheld, as the large sums thus expended are squandered 
case it should be deemed advisable to conUnue such appropria- 
tiona, they ought to be granted only when the districts severally 
co-operate in Sie object, by raising a certain quota of the funds, 
thus making sure that the books will be properly taken care of. In 
support of this view we would allude to the fact that while the 
schoola in cities expended little more than one-fourth of those in the 
rural diatriote for librariesy payments for apparatus in the former 
w«e more than ten times greater than in the Ifttter, laat year. 
We aie happy to find that viawa whidi we ei:pKeased in the 



eolumna of this journal some time since, on the subject of militaiy 
training,- are wiar^ily supported by the Superintendent, as conducing 
not only to the national delence^ but to habits of prompt and eon- 
oerted aetion, obedience to oonetitated autiiorities, emulation in 
^xeellenoe. dm., in the otdinairy relationa cut hie. In the ardour of 
his zeal for the promotioD of this object: one can overiook the 
i^rreguhff sadMee whi<A that" officer makes into the ranks of insur- 
rection. " A more damning record of black ingratitude will never 
1^ found inscribed on the pagea. of history,'' he observes, '* than 
that which recounts the donblerdyed treason of those pampered and 
petted ingrates (West Point graduates).'^ l%ere is more truth than 
poetry in lAns ; though it might have appeared to better advantage 
m a newspaper than in a report on BdmeaHon. 

What IS termed '< Object TeaehiBg'' reoeivea a hearty ^yproval 
at the. hands of Bnperintendent Keyea It proposes to address the 
pupil as far aa possible through the senses^ especially that of 
^ight, rather than overload the mem(»y by deflnitioBs, rules, or 
lemons got by rote. We do not 'understand the* improvements 
made by PeetalosBi of b^g so mueh a new systeaoH-«n educational 
jfoihyy so to speak. It is inAher making mere use of the senses as 
liuxOiaries in impressing on the undentanding the meaning of lea- 
eons which our f orefattos were satisfied with merely committing to 
^e memory. Tlie ^reat drift of modem educational reform, has 
i|ortunatd|y, set in thiB direction. To siiow the processes of growth 
or decay in a plant, day by day, in eonmeeUon wUh information on 
botany obtaiaeid from booka, nnist render the latter tenfold more 
valuable then it otherwiee would be. Aside from this, it trains the 
pupil to habitft of close obsovation through life,^ aa well as to more 
^oroughnesain what he undertakes^ aiKl ia found to have a most 
ai^tary elect in preserriag order in schoeL At the same time it 
must be renembeied that cmky a small portion of - even the nouns in 
Qur language can be iHustrated to the eye ; while the difficulty ia 
oreater trith other classes of words. B«t let ue hy all means omke 
^ best use of what is witkhi our powesi 

The consolidation of' schoola in the larger villagea is temd to 
ifork very satiiJaotorily ; but much remains to 1m done in this 
nespeot. << It needs little argument, with intelligent minds, to 
estabysfa the propoaition that in a neighboriK)od containing from 
three himdred to five hudred (diUdren, or more, a school ornuuea- 
tion that shall <dassil|y these * * * must be far more efficient 
t)ian one that suflbrs them to be gathered, helter skelter, into half 
a dosen or more schools ; in each of whidi all grades of attainment 
are found ^ Aeeordingly th» safMsrintendent recommends the 
enactment of some measuusa to biing about this desirable con- 
summation. Beyond a doubt there ia mueh to be done — much 
t^me, labor, and money to be economized — in promoting such 
sfiperior orgamaation. The aaperiutendenVs plan has reference to 
only a portion of the rural distriets ; but we believe, after long 
ccmsideration of the matter, thai quite aa mueh may be accomplished 
for our dfy schools. This can be done by a more perfeet division of 
l^bcr— that gteat modem doctrine which lies at the foundation of 
excellence in every sphere of duty. Strange that at this day it 
should hardly have found admission into the school-room. 

A radical defect, we take it, in our otherwise magnificent educar 
ticmal machinery, haa beep that each teacher has been required to 
do pretty mvuiti ev«rytlung*-io exeel in governing, which is an art 
in itself, as weU aa be able to impart instruction on every subject 
from the alphabet to the toughest of cioffies. With the lapse of 
e^ year the difficulty becomes greater. Few men, indeed, are 
capable of acquiring such a degree of excellence in all branches aa 
require to be taug)^ in common schools, to say nothing of the art 
of govemmeaty in which diligent students are notorioui^ apt to be 
defective. How often are men found to excel in penmanship who 
are indifTevent aa mathematicianaand positive^ wretched as readers 7 
We are not exaggeratii^ when we say that scarcely one teacher in 
a hundred succeeds in imparting a thcuroughly practical knowlec^ 
of Bng^ish grammar; indeed, the superindendent himself, while 
currying down pret^gr roughly a portion of the so-called instractors 
for tiieir ignorance, hae more than once set the rules of syntax as 
wdl aa eleganoe in style at defiance. The reader will probably 
recollect the castigation administered by a leading morning paper a 
short time since, to one of our moii distinguished teachers — a 
castigation which was deserved, however apt to outrage Murray 
and Brown may be the censor, which took that unfortunate 
instmetor to taslt 

But thetnith is thai such defects must continue to exist so long 

men are required to teach every^ng. Exoellence cannot be 
reached in any department of giving inatruetion, any more than in 
malmig a steam enoiiie, until a division of labor haa taken place, 
eajch aeleotiji g thai department for which he has a special taste or 
aptitude. When teacLers shall have been as thoroughly classified 
as pupils are new ; when the oiyni nation of labor in a school shall 
be as complete as in a oottoin faotoxy^ then, and not till then, may 
equally happy reailia be exiMated. 
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Our space forbids a farther elaboration of idea at present. Let 
it suffice to add that ia our belief it will be found to combine with 
much higher exoeUenoe than now exists, the grand desideratum of 
greater economy in money, while aflfording the teacher equal or 
superior remuneration to that now given him. That such ad- 
vantages may be derived £rom the [uan we propose to prove at 
another time. 



6. THE FREE SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK. 
The free schools which I visited in New York impressed me very 
favourably. The class-rooms are dean, convenient, and very plainly 
funushed. The instruction is entirely gratuitous— everything, down 
to the pens and ink, being provided by the State. Education is not 
compulsory ; but the demand for it is so great that, practically^ a 
very small proportion of the children in the city faal to receive 
regular instruction, and the school benches are alw^s more than 
filled. Judging from the entry-books of the school I looked over, 
the social stan<&ng of the children's parents would embrace every 
class, from the professional man with limited means, to the common 
artisan. The sole practical qualification appeared to be that the 
child's parents must be able to afford it a decent dress ; and, in a 
city where rags are so uncommon as in New York, this Qualification 
is nothing like so severe a one as it would be with us. The dresses 
of the pupils varied from silks and broadcloth to the commonest 
stuffii and velveteen — ^but they were all scrupulously dean. There 
IB no religious instruction given, so that children of all sects come 
equally ; but, at the commencement of the day's work, a few verses 
of the Bible are read, and, I believe, the Lord's Prayer is repeated. 
The teachers in all the classes, except two or three of the highest 
boys' classes, are women. All of them struck me as intelligent, 
and many were very pretty and ladylike. Their salaries vary from 
about £60 to £100 ; and, as their work is finished by 3 p.m. tiie pay 
seems liberal enough The average age of the girl-pupils is from 
seven to seventeen ; that of the boys from seven to fifteen, after 
which the ablest boys are sent from the schools, to receive a classical 
education at the Free Academy. Reading, writing, dphering, 
geography, grammar, history, book-keeping for l^e boys, and moral 
philosophy for the girls, were the staples of instruction ; and I could 
not discover that any foreign language was ever attempted to be 
taught. 

I came in to the classes as a casual visitor, and therefore saw the 
working of the svstem in its every-day aspect. The children appar- 
ently imderstood very well what they were taught I know that I 
heard a number of those mysterious q^uestions asked, about what 
the price of a silk dress would be, contaming I am a&aid to say how 
many yards and fractions of yards, supposing that threes-elevenths 
and fivenseventeenths of a foot of silk cost so much. I believe that 
the answer was given rightly, and I am sure that the children ex- 
plained very distinctly why they gave the answer which they did 
give. What struck me most was the look of intelligence and the 
orderly behaviour of the children. In some dasBes there were near- 
ly fifty children, and yet the one mistress appeared to have no diffi- 
culty in maintaining order, almost without punishment of any kind. 
The highest daas of girls were engaged, when I was taken to their 
class-room, in the study of what was called intellectual philosophy, 
and were set, in my presence, to discuss the theme, whether the 
imagination can create, or only combine. I admit freely that they 
talked as much nonsense as any score of young ladiee — or boys too, 
for that matter — always do, when they begin discussing the question 
of innate ideas ; but they obviously knew and understood all the 
stock common-places and appri^riate illustrations which it is proper 
to quote upon the subject. The teacher was obviously a strong 
abolitionist in her views, and propounded a question to her class, 
whether a New England minister, who pzeadied pro-slavery doc- 
trines, could be right subjectively. Nine- tenths of the class disposed 
of the question with more fee&ng than logic — ^by an enthusiastic 
negative. Indeed, the vote was unanimous, with the exception of 
one la^, fat-looking girl, who had been amusing herself, during the 
discussion on innate ideas, by tickling her neighbour's neck with a 
pen, and who woke up at this question, with the remark, " Wdl, I 
guess he'd be about right anyhow," At these schools, by the way, 
coloured children are not admitted. 

Besides the State schools, there are several free public schools, 
kept up by voluntary contributions. The Roman Catholics have 
lar^e schools, to which they try very hard to attract the children of 
their own creed, as they look with great, and from their own point 
of view not unfounded, jealousy on tiie free schools. The " House 
of Industry" schools, too, at the Five Points, which I went over, 
are chiefly maintained by the Episcopalians, and seem to be a veiy 
useful institution. Situated in the very lowest quarter of New York, 



feeds them during school hours. In the classes I went through, 
there was scarcdy a child bom of American parents. There were 
representatives of almost every foreign nation, but the majority 
were Germans, Irish, and Negroes ; for the poor about the Five 
Points are too wretched to care for colour. Of course very little 
can be taught to such a dass of children, but still they learn to read 
and write, and, for children, they sing beautifully. By these and 
similar scuooIb, as far as I could learn, one-half of the ^' Arab " po- 
pulation in New York receive some kind of education, so that the 
proportion of the rising generation in this dty which will grow up 
without any education is but smalL In the other Free Statca, where 
there are not the great difficulties of an enormous city to contend 
with, the spread of education is even more universal than in New 
York.—" Three Weeka in New YorA;," by " E. D." in MacMiUaWs 
Magazine, 
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7. SCHOOLS IN CONJSECTICUT, 186L 
»rt of the Supintendent of Common Schools, David N. 
., is an interesting and useful document. It treats of 
the wants 'of the schools, methods of teaching, classification, etc 
In answer to your question, '^ What in your opinion is needed to 
make 'our Common Schools more effident?" — ^from sixty-three 
towns comes tiie reply, "better teachers" and from sixty, ''greater 
parental .interest." We are inclined to think these two combined 
would improve the schools of any State. 

It appears from the report that the number of children between 
four and sixteen in the State is 109,042 ; number of pupils regis- 
tered in winter 73,949 ; number in summer 67,982 ; number of 
male teachers in* winter 970, in summer 171 ; of female teachers in 
winter 1,029, in summer 1,810 ; average wages of male teachers 
$32.02, of female teachers $16.14 ; school fund $2,050,460.49. 



8. EDUCATION IN ITALY. 
On the last ni^ht of 1861 a census of the Kingdom of Italy was 
taken. The resiSts are not yet fully known ; but it ib stated in the 
Evangelical Christendom' tiiat the proportion of x>ersonB able to 
read is nearly as follows : in Lombardy, between 30 and 40 per cent ; 
in Piedmont, from 20 to 30 per cent. ; in Tuscany, from 10 to 20 
per cent. ; while in the r^on near Bome not one in a hundred can 
read. Settemdbrini, Infipeotor-Greneral of Public Instruction, re- 
ports that in the province of Naples only one child in 1000 gets any 
school training. Hie government is earnestly engaging in the 
establidiment of schools. — lUvnois Teacher, 



9. GARIBALDI ON EDUCATION. 
This eminent man has been recentiy making a tour in Nortiiem 
Italy. At Cremona a deputation of young men from the various 
educational institutions of the city waited on him, and he addressed 
them in the following memorable words, which the munidpal and 
scholastic authorities of Cremona have decreed should be written in 
golden letters on the threshold of their gymnasium : — 

** Youth should indulge in no vices, for vice is the disease of the 
soul ; youth should love instruction, because an uneducated man is 
no better than a monkey. He who acqidres most knowledge rises 
nearest to his Maker, from whom his soul springs. Instruction 
should be grounded on solid moral education, and on this the social 
edifice should rest Do you care for honor ? Honor can only be 
acquired by virtue and instruction ; nations, like individualB^ when 
weak are insulted and enslaved. Bear with other people's weak- 
nessesB ; submit to no insults ; love instruction ; instruction is 
bread and independence ; it availed me in foreign lands to place 
me above want. Love instruction ; it was the want of it which 
prevented us from joining together in a single family. Had Italy 
been instructed she wotdd long before this have known that her 
boundary was not the wall of a town or the hedge of a garden, but 
the high Alps and the broad sea ; she would have swept from her 
all that defies her." 

There is a world of mighty truth in the foregoing paragraph, and 
it would be well for yoimg men in all parts of the world to study 
and act up to it. In this country, where education is open to all 
classes, there can be no excuse for not acquiring that instruction on 
which the hero of Italy lays so much stress. 



10. 



mPROVEMENT AND INCREASE OF TRAINING 
SCHOOLS OF PRUSSIA. 
The CentralblaU ^official oraan of the MinieAry of Public Instruc- 

J • J J " ----* ' tion) has the following J — ^'llie question has again been lately raised 

they are desired to educate children of a class too low to find ad- in meetings of teachers, partly with reference to the law of public 
mission elsewhere. They are, in truth, Bagged Sdiools ; and, in instruction at present under preparation, whether training-achools 
order to mduce the parents to let their children come, the school) may be more advantageously established as InterfioU, inatitutiona 
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withm whioh the students are to live, or as ExtematSy merely day- 
Boliodls. The Ministry of Instmction in Prussia, since the train- 
ing of teachers in special seminaries was adopted in principle, 
has always been of tne mind that training-schools should be es- 
tabHahed as Intemats. Only where the necessary buildings were 
wanting, haye Extemats been permitted in whole or in pi^ ; and 
such enst at present in An^erburg, Marienburg, Berlin, and Peter- 
ahagan. On the other hand, during the last ten years, every care 
has been taken to ^ve the Intemats^ in all outward relations, a 
character correspon&ig to the aim and the requirements of social 
life in larger communitiea. With this view, altogether new edifices 
have been erected for training-schools in Mllnsterberg, Steinau, 
Evlau, Politz, Exin, Lubenthal, Peiskretschan ; while the training- 
school in Neuwied is nearly completed, and that in Drossen is in 
prooess of erection. Further, the following royal castles have been 
transformed into training-schools ; — Copenick, Oranienburg, Elster- 
weda^ and Barby. The castle of Kozmm has been purchased with a 
■iT¥iiliLi» view, and a new training-school has be^ established at 
Oaterbuzg. Exertions have been used to give these new traimng- 
schools such an architectural arrangement as, while preserving sim- 
plicity, seemed most likely to promote the ends of health, and un- 
aoBuming yet self-respecting habits of life. The principle accusation 
faroi^t a0unst the system of Intemats by their opponents is, that 
a doister-nke or barrack-like nature is inseparable from them, and 
that the personal life of each student is watched with an oppressive 
anxiety said closeness. The Administration of Public Instruction in 
Prussia, has, from experience, formed the opinion that such a char- 
acter is not necessarily connected with Intemats, and that such ac- 
cmatioDS do not apply to the Prussian training-schools." — Miueum. 



IL EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN RUSSIA. 

The reform about to take place in education in Russia concern not 
only the Universities, but the entire ^stem of public instruction, 
more especially Uie common schools. With regard to these, the term 
reform cannot, properly speaking, be used ; for, so long as serfdom 
existed, popular education was nearly out of the question. The Min- 
istry has resolved, in order that it may be able to proceed with all 
desirable certainty in making the requisite changes, to lay the drafts 
of the regulations for the common schools, etc., before the leading 
professional men and teachers of Germany, France, and Belgium. 
it is proposed, meanwhile, to lay down the principle, that in town 
and country, a school shall be established for every ICiOO of the male 
population. Where the establishment of separate girls'-schools can- 
not be accomplished, girls would be taught along with boys up to 
the age of thurteen. The maintenance of the school would be the 
aflbir of the Commune ; the children of ratepayers receiving in- 
struction free, those of others paying a small lee. The ratepayers 
would choose curators of the schoo^ who, however, would only 
have charge of economic matters ; in other respects the schools 
would be subject to a Government director. — Alia, D. Lekrerzeitwng. 
Diesterweg, reviewing an educational work published in St. Peters- 
borgh, in the Bheinische Blatter, remarks : — Generally speaking, 
Russian educationists and teachers have hitherto had recourse to 
foreogn countries. Every year private individuals, and persons spe- 
cially deputed by government, travelled through the countries of 
Europe most advanced in culture, Germany, France, and England, 
in order to miJce themselves acquainted with the prevailing qrstems 
of training and instruction, the schools and there methods, with a 
view of afterwards transplanting to their own soil what they found 
adapted for that end. ^e Russian book trade dealt mainly in f or^ 
eign worloB, issued in the original or translated. For a number of 
yean past a change has been to some extent taking place. Already 
several education^ journals are published in Russia in the national 
language ; and to these various German teachen are contributors, 
liheur articles being in German and translated into Russian. — Muteum. 



every boy is expected to bring a log of wood wherewith to make a 
bonfire, around which they they all sit in the evenings. The fakeer 
recites a sentence of the Koran from memory ; this is repeated at 
the top of each boy's voice several times ; and, having mastered it, 
another sentence is repeated, and so on. Every lesson is commenced 
by repetition of the whole of the verses and chapters which they 
may have previously learnt, by all the boys at the same time, w 
different keys, and as loud as they can ; and to a stranger unaccus- 
tomed to such proceedings, it seems like Bedlam let loose. Each 
boy has to funush himself with a piece of board, eight inches wide 
by one foot in length, on which, with a reed, a sentence of the 
Koran is written in ink. This is taken home and copied by the boy 
during his leisure hours, constituting his instruction in writing ; no 
composition ever being expected of him. After two or three 
years' such instruction, they have £nished their education ; which, 
however, they generally contrive to forget in a yet shorter time, 
and, with the exception of a knowledge of straggling verses in the 
Koran, are pretty much in the same position as when they com- 
menced their studies. 

From the following fact, the teacher may gather an apt Scripture 
illustration ; for instance, of the second chapter of Joel :— Shortiy 
before our arrival at Helb6, our passage was literally stopped by 
the most extraordinary flight of locusts I ever witnessed. An im- 
mense quantity of these insects flew in so compact a mass across 
our path, that they appeared like a wall about twelve feet high, and 
of such density that not a ray of Ught was emitted through it. On 
the top of this dense column, individual specimens might be distin- 
guished as they sportively elevated themselves ; and the noise tk^y 
made whilst rushmg through the air was not unlike the roaring of 
the sea. The column appeared endless, and was attadced by the 
camel-men and Takroori pilgrims, with all sorts of missiles, without, 
however, effecting a breach, or producing the slightest deviation in 
their flight. As soon as they had passed, the damage became 
apparent by the great number of the killed and wounded, which, 
roasted on the apot, were greedily devoured. Curiosity tempting 
me, I partook of several of them ; and were it not for the crispness 
imparted by the fire, the taste was not unlike that of v^etable 
marrow. — Petherid^s Egypt, 



12. SCHOOLS IN KORDOFAN. 
In Kordofan, the village schoolmaster seems to be acquainted 
with the SimuUaneoui System. In a central position of the village 
there is a arkuba, or hut, which is the school where the male chil- 
dren only are instructed in the Koran ; this they must learn by 
heart ; and when tins is attained, and they can read and write, their 
education is completed. Very few, however, attain such proficiency 
as to be able to repeat the whole of the sacred book, or even to 
master the art of writing so far as to concoct a letter. A fakeer, 
one whose province it is to studv the Koran^ and to commimicate its 
contents without comment to the people, is the schoolmaster, for 
which the parent of each boy pays him two piastres (5d.) a month. 
They attend sdiool from 4 to 6 in the morning, and from 7 to 9 in 
the evening, in order that their instruction may interfere as litUe as 
poanble with other pursuits. The twilight coming to an end soon 
after fonaet; uid the evenings^ unless during moomi^t^ being dark^ 



1. THE WAVES OF OCEAN. 
Thus according to the joint testimony of the most eminent 
nautical authorities, the waves in the open sea never attain the 
mountain height ascribed to them by the exuberant fancy of poets 
and exaggeration-loving travellers. But when the tempest surge 
beats against steep crags or rocky coasts it rises to a much more 
considerable height. The lighthouse of Bell Rock, though 112 feet 
high, is literally buried in foam and spray to the very top during 
ground swells, even when there is no wind. On the 20th November, 
1827, the spray rose to the height of 117 feet above the foundation 
or low water mark, which deducting 11 feet for the tide that day, 
leaves 106 feet for the height of the wave. The streogth of that 
remarkable edifice may be estimated from the fact, that the power 
of such a giant billow ia equivalent to a pressure of three tons per 
square foot. Speaking of the force of waves on coasts. Dr. Lyell 
mentions the transportation of a block of stone 90 feet from its 
bed, which was 8 feet 2 inches by 7 feet, and 6 feet 1 inch in its 
dimensions ; and of another still larger one, up an acclivity, to a 
distance of 150 feet. Mr. Stephenson also tells us that a block of 
gueiss from Skenyvore, containing 504 cubic feet, and upwards of 
40 tons in weight, was carried by the waves five feet from the place 
where it lay. Such are the elementary powers which man has to 
encounter in the erection of his harbors, his breakwaters, and his 
lighthouses, and over which his architectural skill achieves so many 
glorious triumphs. During the most violent gales the bottom of 
the sea is said, by different authors, to be disturbed to a depth of 
300, 350, or even 500 feet, and Sir Henry de la Beche remarks that 
when the depth is 15 fathoms, the water is very evidently discolored 
by the action of the waves on the mud and sand of the bottom. 
But in the deep caves of ocean all is tranquil and still, and the most 
dreadful hurricanes that ntf» over the surface leave these mysteri- 
ous recesses undisturbed. — Hartwig^s Sea and Us Living Wonders, 



2. CHARCOAL DUST A DISINFECTANT. 
Charcoal dust proves to be even a greater disinfectant and preser* 
vative than had been supposed. Rev. Dr. Osgood has exhibited to 
the editors of the Springfield (Mass.) BepMican, a cutiet taken 
from a ham which had been kept eight years completely imbeded in 
that preparation, and which seemed as sweet ss if it had been cured 
only a single season. Such being the case, charcoal would be in- 
valuable for pacloDg provisions for long voyages in warn climates, 
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a A NEW FIBRE PLANT SUITED TO THE CLIMATE 
OF CANADA. 

HiB Excellency the Gknremor Greneral has communicated to the 
Botanical Society of Canada, some iraluable information respecting 
a fibre plant sent fnnn the Booky Mountains by Dr. Hart to Lord 
Lyons, which the Society's Secretary has determined to be an Ascle- 
.pias, and which is now under ezpenmeut in the Botanic Garden at 
Kingston. Since the publication of the Tarious details in the 
Society's *' Annals," the following communication has been receiyed 
&om his Excellency's Secretary : — ** The Governor General's Secre- 
tary is directed by his Excellencrf' to transmit to the Secretary of 
the Botanical Society of Canada, the inclosed copy of a letter from 
Dr. F. W. EEart, of SI Louis, respecting the mode of treatment 
pursued in the culture of the SUk Plant from the Rocky Mountains. 

To His Excellenoy Viscount Monk : — Simultaneously with a letter 
from Lord Lyons, one from the Secretary of Tour Excellency (10th 
May) was received. 

In answer to your request, rolataTe to the treatment of the seeds 
of the Silk Weed :— The Silk Weed is adapted to rich, moist, bottom 
soil. I recommend the London district, Canada West, or anywhere 
along the country that the Welland Canal runs through, or on the 
banln of the St. Lawrence, Canada Weet. The ground for planting 
should be prepared as follows : — Plow up four furrows, tluow to- 
gether, then harrow down the ridge to pulverize it. Plant the seed 
about 12 inches apart in the centre drill made by t^e centre teeth of 
the harrow, cover lightly with the hiurow or hoe ; when the plant is 
three weeks old, hoe the weeds away from it, then, with a light one- 
hoigpe Yankee plow, bar off on both ddes of the ridge and about 6 
inches from the plant, coming back immediately with the plow and 
throw a furrow back to the plant, thereby hilling it on both sides. 
If the season is diy, throw two furrows to tlie plant ; the oftener 
the middles are plowed out, l^e more the plant will grow ; it will 
not bear the dirt taken away from it, but will stand hilling ; the 
larger the plant pn^ws, the more dangerous to plow so dose as to cut 
ihB plant ; the side roots supply the branches and bulbs. After the 
14th of August the plant must be cultivated no more ; must be left 
untouched. 

The pods are ripe when they change color from a pea green to a 
dark green and yellow. On pressing a pod it will split when ripe ; 
they ought to be gathered before they split open. Squeeze a pod 
open, and, with the thumb and forefinger of one hand, seize the silk 
wnere it joins the bottom of the pod, and the thiunb and forefinger 
of the other hand, making a circular sweep ; all the seeds are de- 
tached at one sweep, leaving the richest mass of satiney silk ; the 
seeds to be thrown in one sack, the satin or silk in another. I have 
been precise in my directions, entertaining the most explict confi- 
dence that the nlk can entirely supersede the cotton plant. Its 
fibre or staple is longer and finmer and of a gloss no silk or satin can 
match. During ten years I have planted cotton in Yazoo, Missis- 
sippi Valley. My brand was sought by the Liverpool and Man- 
chester speculator, and brought the highest prices; and on that 
practicable experience I ground my convictions with regard to ^e 
Silk Weed, and, as a Canadian, 1 feel a double interest toward its 
success for Her Majesty's Government. I shall be happy on all 
occasions to convey to your Excellency any further information that 
may be required, and inclose you a few more seeds, and remain your 
ExoeUency^s most obedient servant, 

(Signed), Fbedbbxo W. Habt, M.D. 

St. Louis Mission, May Ist. 

*^* Who knows but this fibre plant. Silk Weed or Asclepias, 
may, from its hardiness, glossiness and fibrous texture, yet take the 
place of cotton, which could not grow in Canada, lying so far north 
as it does. But this plant, borne h-om the heights of the Rocky 
Mountains, may find a more congenial home in the less rigorous 
climate of Canada. — Kingston Whig, 



4. AN IMPORTANT MEDICINAL PLANT. 

The Librarian of the literary and Historical Society of this oitf 
has received a pamphlet by G. D. Gibb, Esq., M.D., on the uses of 
one of our common wild plants, viz : the Blood-root or Sanguinaria I 
Canadensis. 

It appears that the Flora of Canada is likely to contribute essen- 
tially to the materia medica, providing new remedies for those ills 
which fieah is heir to. The Podophyllum or May-apple seems to have 
a good position as a remedial agent in the old country. The Sarra- 
cina or pitcher plant is now used as a remedy for small pox, and we 
hear that a large order has been received in Quebec to ship a quan- 
tity to France. The blood-root, some six yean ago, was recom- 
mended as a sure cure for cancer, but failed as a Bvae remedy ; 
whether it may be found of use in some cases periiaps deserves further 
trial This time the blood-root is not introduced to the British 
public as a specific for any disease, but its general action on the 



human system is studied, so that where the physician wishes to pro- 
duce certain effects he has to consider whether the Canadian Uood- 
root will not sometimes answer his purpose better than the remedies 
he has usually employed. The blood-root has been made to jrield 
its chemical active principles called Sanguinarina, which, of course, 
forms the usual salts with sulphuric and other acids. We also notice 
in the pamphlet formula for powders, infusions, decoction, oOs, 
extract, tincture, wine, syrup and ointment, on aU of whiidi we 
wish to make no comment, except that it indicates great attention 
to the medicinal properties of the wild flowers of Quebec, of whidi 
attention, we trust, a more extended trial will prove them wor&y. 



6, PAPER MADE FROM CORN LEAVES. 

The London MechanM Magazine states that excellent paper is 
now made in Europe from the leaves of Indian com. ^ There is one 
paper-rdll in operation in Switzerland, and another in Austria, in 
which paper is made from such leaves exclusively. The husks which 
envelop the ears of com makes the best quality. As we are depend- 
ent upon Buropcj in a great measure, for our supply of rags to 
make our paper, if we can obtain as good qusilities from Indian 
com leaves, we may yet become the manufacturers of paper for the 
whole worid, as the greatest supply of cheap raw material is fonnd 
in America. This is a subject worthy of deep attention, as we 
import rags to the value of about f 1,000,000 annually, and paper 
manufactures to the value of about $1,000,000. 



6. THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL. 

Recent accounts of the gigantic tvmnel through Mont Cenis, state 
that the works are progressing favourably. It is ascertained that 
the tunnel will exceed ei^t English miles in length, and will pass 
under the ridge of the moimtain, at a depth of a full English mile 
below the surface. Shafts being out of the question, the tunnel 
will be ventilated by compressed air, driven into it by machinery 
worked by water-power, which, it is calculated, will drive about 
61,000 cubic feet of compressed air into the tunnel daily. According 
to the present pace of working, the tunnel will not be finished under 
six years ; but we believe it is intended to increase the power of the 
boring machines, and to make them work more expeditiously. 



V. ^fivmm§«hxmw»^m^ 



1. COMMERCIAL VALUE OF INSECTS. 
Who thinks of it 1 And yet in the economy of nature, of vrbak 
immense importance they are in all seasons, every naturalist knows, 
while in commerce the amount derived from them is astounding. 
We have no figures to produce in regard to our own trade, for our 
statistics do not reach that high state of perfection which will admit 
of it ; but Great Britain pays annually $1,000,000 for the dried 
carcases of that tiny insect known as the cochineal ; while anothcEr, 
also peculiar to India, gum shellac, or rather its productions, is 
scarcely less valuable. More than 1,500,000 human beings derive 
their sole support from the culture and manufacture of me fibres 
spun by the silk-worm, of which the annual circulating medium is 
said to be f 200,000,000. In England alone, we say nothing of the 
other parts of Europe, $500,000 are spent every year for the pur- 
chase of foreign honey, while the* value of that which is native is 
not mentioned ; and all this is the work of the bee ; that makes no 
mention of the 10,000 pounds of wax imported every year. Be- 
sides all this, there are the gall-nuts, used for dyeing and makii^ 
ink ; the cantfaarides or Spanish fly, used in medidn& In fact, 
every insect is contributing, directly or indirectly, in swelling the 
amount of our commercial profits. Even those whidi, in some oases 
prove a plague and become destroctive, have their place in the 
economy of nature, and prevent worse. 



2. THE MEASURE WORM PLAGUE* 
The good people of New York, are just now suffering from a worm 
plagu^> which is causing much annovance and discomfort to the 
reMcnts. A New York pi^r thus describes the nuisance : — 

New York, in many respects the pleasantest city in the world for 
a permanent residence, is just now suffering under a pest which 
greatly mars the enjoyment of its citizens and visitors. It is the 
plague of the worm, the pest of the measurer, to speak more 
classically, the invasion of the AtUsopUryx, The measure worm or 
AiUtopUryx is one of those ancient nuisances which bothered our 
remotest ancestors as well as ourselves. In the book of Joel the 
prophet says (chap. L, 4) << What tiie locust hath left hath the can- 
ker worm eaten.'' At the present day it is not of the worm's glut- 
tony we oomplfdn, but of his very existence. How to get rid of 
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him k ih» question. ▲ faanliar but tionbleaome mode is to ahake 
the Inmchea^ and kOl the inaecta Beparately as they fall, and then 
tar the trunk ; but this is never wholly effectual, without half 
miniBg the tree. 

Perhaps those timid ladies and gentlemen who shudder as they 
feel a canker-worm crawling about their necks, or creeiang oyer 
their garments, have no idea that they are merely suffering the 
Tosults of the wanton emelty of their own fellow beings. Nature 
has decreed worms ; but Natura provided them as food for birds, 
and provided the birds to eat thfim ; while we shoot and snare the 
birds, the worms consequently flourish unharmed. They may 
be seen crawling on a lady's bonnet at the opera, and measuring 
the shoulders of the ^u d r oa sed gallant who accompanies her. 
Perfai^ the ladies, after all, like the worms ; for it will be observed 
among the artiflcial flowers which, according to the latest faishions, 
adorn bonnets, these is usually an ugly little bzown affair, some- 
thing between a wilted flower-stem and a cigar stump, but more 
like a caterpillar than either. If ladies like those things, they 
ought not to object to the canker- worm, which is not a partixde 
nglier, and vastly more active. 

These worms will paas away in the course of the summer, to give 
place to swanns of white millers, which are only a dagnse less 
anmiying. Yet both these worms and ndUers might be done away 
with if we would relax our fleioe war against birds. 



3. THE EARTH WORM— ITS USE. 

Beaumar calculated that the number of worms in the earth exceed 
the grains of all kinds of com used by man, and as^ perhaps, there 
is no other animal so preyed upon without any dimmiution in num- 
ber as the earthworm, the calculation may not be far wrong. 
Hedgehogs, &ogB, and moles devour it ; beetles prey upon it and 
often cast their young upon it — and but for the earthworm a large 
portion of the bird family soon deteriorate or perish, for, with the 
exception of the finches, there is scarce^ a bird, from the robin to 
the wild-goose, but eats, and many, during open weather, live almost 
solely upon it. After a summer shower, the farm-yard ducks actu- 
ally race against each other along the road sides in search of it ; and 
on wet days they each devour hundreds. All river fiah feed to a 
great extent upon it ; and wherever the river beds are of a dayej 
substance, worms are more plentiful than in terra firtna. The river 
worms are darker in color and flatter as a whole than the earth- 
worms, but so little do they differ in appearance that a novice could 
not tell the land from the waterworms. The worms in the waters 
live under the embedded stones, and trout are generally on the 
watch to gobble them whenever they leave their abode — they even 
move and turn over the stones in search of worms and the larvsQ of 
water flies. When a flood comes the stones are generally displaced 
in great numbers, and at such a time (in a river such as the Tweed, 
for instance) the worms must be dislodged and carried along the 
river bottom in tens of thousands ; and it is from this cause that 
trout are generally found so goised with worms and larvaa when taken 
after a flood. It is for such food, too, that ducks are constantly 
gumping among river shallows ; for, if watched,' it will be seen that 
tiiey insert their bUls below, or move, mostly all the likely stones 
they pass. We have frequently turned up worms at a depth of 
about a foot, in the rivers. 

But though the worm yields a considerable amount of food to the 
birds and fishes that grace the dinner tabk^ it is much more benefi- 
cial to man as a fertiliser of the laud. Subsisting on the earth 
through which it burrows, with an occasional meal from a decaying 
tuber or leaf, its peculations from the husbandman are of the small- 
eat nature ; whereas it lightens *' the earth's sur&use " by its burrow- 
ing, and thereby aids the spreading of the roots of all cereals and 
biUbs ; and the burrows also carry down water after heavy rains, 
that, but for them, would gather in siufaoe pools, and therebv 
iiuure the crops ; tiiey also admit the air to the soil to a depth 
wnich by natural means it could not reach. The earth ejected by 
them also tends to the improving of the soil ; and instances are 
known whereby tiieae droppings or ** worm casts " caused in a few 
years, a considerable increase in the depth as well as the quality of 
the soil. Mr. Darwin, the naturalist, gives an account of a case of 
this kind which he tested, and from experiments he clearly proved, 
that in an old pasture, a layer of cinders and lime had been covered 
within a few years, to the depth of an inch, by the castings of 
worms. — BcoiHsh Fanner. 



Thbss things to ctdtivate — Good Books, Good Friends, Good 
Humor. 
Thbjeb things to contend f or— ^Honor, Ck)untiy, Friends. 
THftsx things to govern— Temper^ Impnlse, the Tongue. 
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1^0, 30.— SIR ALLAN N. MAONAB, BART. 

It becomes our melancholy duty to record the sudden demise of 
one whom the country has been accustomed to regard for upwards of 
twenty years as the foremost amongst its most distinguished citizens. 
The first Oonunissioner of Canada is no more : he breathed his last 
at Dimdum, on the 8th of August, after a brief illness of little 
more than a week. Ten days ago he was in health and spirits, and 
had entered with renewed vigour upon the private labour he set 
apart for himself during the intervd before the next meeting of 
parliament. 

The Hon. Ool. Sir Allan Napier MacNab, Bart., P.C.L., M.L.C., 
A. B.C., was bom at Niac^ra, in the year 1798, of Scotti^ extrac- 
tion. His grandfather. Major Robert MacNab, of the 42nd regi- 
ment (or '* Black Watch"), was Royal Forester in Scotland, and 
resided on a small property called Dundum, at the head of Loch 
Bam. His father entered the army in Her Majesty's 7Ist regiment, 
and was subsequently promoted to a dragoon regiment. He was 
attached to the staff of General Simcoe during the revolutionaiy 
war ; and after its dose he accompanied General Simcoe to this 
Country. When the Americans attacked Toronto, Sir Allan, then a 
boy at school, was one of a number of boys selected as able to 
carry a musket ; and after the authorities surrendered the city, he 
Retreated with tiie army to Kingston, when, throi^ the instrumen- 
tality €^ Sir Roger Shenf , a friend of his father's, he was rated as 
midshipman on board Sir James Yeo's ship, and accompanied the 
expedition to Sackatt's Harbour, Genesee, and other places on the 
American side of the hke, Fmding promotions rather slow, he 
left the navy and joiued the IQOth regiment, under Colonel Murray, 
and was with that regiment when the Niagara frontier was re-occu- 
pied: He croBBed with the advanced guard at the storming and 
taking of Fort Niagara. For lus conduct in this affair he was 
honoured with an ensign<7 in the 4Mh regiment He was with 
General Ryall at Fort Erie, and crossed the river with him when 
Black Rock and Bufbloprere burned, in retaliation for the destruc- 
tion of Niagara a few months previous. After the termination of 
this campaign. Sir Allan joined his regiment in Montreal, and 
cihortly after marched with them to the attack of Plattsbiug. On 
the morning of the attack he had the honour of commanding the 
advanced guard at the Saranac Bridge. At the reduction of the 
army in 1816 or 1817, he was placed on halfrpay. He then com- 
menced the study of the law, and during this time was employed as 
copying dark and Clerk of the Journals in the Logislative Aissembly, 
and when the Parliament of Upper Canada was extinguiahed by the 
Act of Union, Sir Allan was Speaker. He w^is subsequently elected • 
Speaker of the united L^gtslaturee. He was called to the Bar in 
182o, and commenced the practice of his profession in Hanultou, 
iphere he was for many years a successful practitioner, having all the 
most important business in the DiMaict. He was then appointed 
6ueen's Counsel, the first appointment of the kind in Upper Canada. 
Me was first elected to Parliament in 1828, we believe, with the 
Hon. John Wilscxi, for the Connty of Wentworth, and after serving 
in three parliaments was returned for the town of Hamilton, in 
dj^xwition to Mr. Harrison, the government nonunee. 

Sir Allan was called into a field probably much more congenial to 
his tastes, by the rebellion of 1837. His early knowledge of mili- 
taty affairs, his perfect acquaintance with tlie country, uid, more 
them all, his courage, activity and facility in commanding m^n, 
made him the most prominent figure amongst the loyali^ who 
t6ok part in the defence of the country. He marched to the de- 
fence of Toronto with the men of Gore, hastily summoned from 
their farms and workshops, and afterwards took an active part in 
the Navy Island operations, on the Niagara frontier. For these 
services, he received the honour of knighthood, the thanks of her Ma- 
jesty, and of the Provincial Legislature. After the Union, Sir Allan 
was elected for Hamilton, seiveial times in succefeiou. In 1844 he was 
elected Speaker of Lord Metcalfs Parliament by a narrow majority, 
and did all that was in his power to assist his party, then under the 
leadership ol Draper and Sherwood, to maintain office amidst very 
difficult drcumstances. In 1848, when the Baldwin and Lafontaiue 
Government came into office, Mr. Draper having retired to the 
bench. Sir Allan became the leader of the Conservative Opposition, 
and took a very active part in resisting the Rebellion L^ues Bill, 
which led to the burning of the Parliament House in Montreal 
Sir Allan MacNab was in years past recognized as the leader of 
the Conservative pajrty, and when Mr. Hincks and his party were 
defeated in 1854^ he was entrasted by Lord Elgin, then Governor 
General of this Province, with the formation of a new Cabinet. 
There were great and almost insurmounntable obstacles to contend 
against, and Sir Allan saw that it would be imposuble to form a 
par^administntion. HiaweU known political taot was bnnijght into 
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play, however, and a Ooalition Ministry waa shortly announced, Sir 
Allan representing the Upper, and Mr. Morin the Lower Canada 
section of the Cabinet . At the preceding general election. Sir Allan 
had declared his readiness to yield his opposition to the abolition of 
the Clergy Reserves, provided the voice of the country was found 
to be in favour of the long agitation. The result was as expected, 
and the new Premier hf^ no difficulty in deciding to adopt the 
settlement of the vexed question as a part of the Government policy. 
If the now lamented baronet had never done anything more than 
e£Eect the settlement of a question that had for thirty years been 
the great theme of agitation, and cause of ceaseless stnfe, he would 
have earned the gratitude and praise of the people of this country. 
As a politician he had few equals in tact, and no man knew better 
how to manage a party than he did. He was a hard hitter in de- 
bate, yet his manner won for him the respect of even his opponents. 
Shortly before the dissolution of Parliament 1857, he resigned 
his seat for the city of Hamilton, and left Canada for England, de- 
signing to make it his permanent residence. In 1859, having pre- 
viously received the rank of Baronet, he became a candidate for the 
town of Brighton, but was defeated by a considerable majority ; 
and his health being improved, he returned to Canada soon after- 
wards. On the retirement of Col. Prince from the Western Divi- 
sion in 1860, Sir Allan became a candidate for a seat in the Legisla- 
tive Council for that constituency. Sir Allan's election for this 
Divisiou was probably one of the most remarkable on record. The 
requisition requesting his acceptance of a nomination, although he 
was an entire stranger to the electors, reached him when he was 
prostrated by sickness. His wonted spirit returned ; he speedily 
rallied with the prospect of an election contest before him ; but he 
had to be carried from his bed, and, after travelling to Sandwich, 
he actually had to be supported on the hustings until he delivered 
his speech. His election was secured by a majority of 26 votes. 
After that event he became reconciled to Mr. J. A- Maodonald, 
the leader of the Upper Canada section of the Government, and at 
the opening of the late session, was chosen the first elective Speaker 
of the Legislative Council, by a small majority over Mr. Campbell, 
of Kingston. His energy and perseverance never forsook him while 
in public hfe, and he labored with an eame«t zeal in whatever he 
undertook. Hamilton owed him much for what he did to raise it 
to its high position ; he was instrumental in promoting every public 
improvement, and furthered the interests of the city in every way 
that he possibly could. Sir AUan was generous to a fault, and 
many a time his good nature has been imposed upon by worthless 
pretenders ; but he never turned the deserving away without some 
token of his kindness. The poor of this city have lost a friend. 
As a militia officer. Sir Allan MacKab served his country faith- 
fully and well. He was Colonel of Military District No. 7, and 
Lieut Colonel of the First Battalion of Wentworth. His zeal and 
efficiency during the troubles of 1837-8 cannot have been forgotten, 
for they will Hve in the memories of all. The memorable and 
daring act of cutting out the Caroline was done under the instruc- 
tions of Sir Allan. It was said of him by the Duke of Wellington 
that " he was the right arm of British power in America." When 
last in England he was consulted by the Imperial Government with 
regard to the defence of his native Province, and came home fully 
expecting to be called into the field. He did all that he could to 
infuse enthusiasm into the hearts of the militi&, and only a few 
weeks since presided at a meeting which he did his utmost to con- 
vince it was essentially necessary to prepare for a probable emer- 
gency. He was no alarmist, but did all he could to inspire the peo- 
ple with the belief that, at no distant day, the services of a well 
organised militia would be needed to repel invasion. 

No man in Canada has enjoyed similar honors to the late Sir 
Allan MacNab. First a Clerk in the Legislative Assembly, after- 
wards its Speaker ; then a Knight, afterwards Premier, then a 
Baronet ; next an Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, and attendant upon 
the Prince of Wales during his tour through this country, and 
finally Speaker of the Legislative CouncU. He was not what might 
be called an old man, not having reached the allotted span of three 
score years and ten, and in spite of his lameness was considered 
hale and hearty. He attended the funeral of the late Hon. Mr. 
Merritt, and the last public act he performed was to sign the writ 
for appoiniing a new election for the Niagara Division, which had 
become vacant by Mr. Merritt's death. His own demise causes 
two vacancies, that of Speaker of the Legislative Council, and the 
representation of the Western Division. 

Sir Allan married first, on the 6th of May, 1821 Elizabeth, 
daughter of Lieut. Daniel Brooke, who died in 1826 ; by whom he 
had one son and one daughter. The former died 1834 ; the latter, 
(Ann Jane) married in 1849 Assistant Commissary General Daven- 
port. Sir All|in MacNab married secondly in 1831, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Sheriff Stewart of the Johnstone District, who died 
in 1846 ; by whom he had two daughters, the eldest of whom 
(Sophia) married in November^ 1855^ Bt Hon. Yiaoount Buiy J 



eldest son of Albemarle ; now a member of the House of CommonB, 
and an officer of Her Majesiys household. The younger married 
in 1861, a son of Sir Dominick Daly, Governor of South AustralisL 
The good and true old Baronet is gone, and his departure creates 
a sad blank in our midst Like other men he had his faults and 
failings, yet it may be said of him that, 

** Take bim for all in all 

We ne'er shall look iipou hia like afiaiii.*' 

— HubmiUon Spectator atid Toronto Globe, 



No. 3L— WILLIAM GRANT SEWELL. 

Died at Quebec on the 8th of August, 'Villiam Grant SewelL. 
Mr. Sewell was bom at Quebec, in 1829, and was educated for the 
bar. Hiti srandfather, the late Jonathan Sewell, had been Chief 
Justice of Lower Canada In the year 1863, he came to this city, 
and adopted journalism as his profession. He became translator 
and law reporter for the Heraldy and dischare^ the duties of these 
posts with ability. Some six years since he left this paper and 
joined the editorial staff of the Times, remaining connected with 
that ioumal until January last, when his health compelled him to 
abandon work and go home to die. Four yean ago he was attacked 
with tubercular consumption. Such was ihe strength of his consti- 
tution, and so vigorously did he struggle against the advances of 
the disease, that it was not until within a few months that his friends 
abandoned hope of lus recovery. By the advice of his physdcian, he 
spent three winters in the west Indies, and beguiled his leisure by 
writing his " Orderly of Free Labour in the British West Indies," 
by far the best book which has appeared on the subject of emanci- 
pation — a work so dispassionately and honestly written, that both 
pro and anti-slavery partizans have claimed the author as an ally, 
and both have drawn largely from its pi^es for arguments in the 
slavery controversy. EUs death has deprived the New York press 
of an able, honest, and most industrious member ; it has robbed a 
very large section of journalists of an affectionate, faithful, and 
whole-souled friend. — iveu? York Herald. 

We notice with deep regret the death of a young Canadian, who 
had already made his mark in literature, and who, had he been 
spared, would have risen very high in the scale of authorship. Of 
retiring habits, he felt himseli unfitted for the rough-and-tumble of 
a lawyer's caree^ and his sound judgment, good taste, and excellent 
education, found apparently their appropriate employment in jour^ 
nalism, and in the more ambitious work which is noticed above. 
As the Herald says, Mr. Sewell*s book on free-labour in the 
West Indies, ^-dedicated to Mr. Hincks, who shewed great kindness 
to the invalid author when in the Bahamas, — was written in an 
eminently philosophic and impartial spirit, but yet with the warmest 
sympathies for oppressed and down-trodden humanity. It was 
warmly greeted by the English press, and it is universiJly regarded 
as a book having authority — by none more so than those who knew 
the author and appreciated the soundness of his judgment and the 
purity of his aspirations. Mr. Sewell was a memW of a family 
noted for its ability, and had he lived, none of them would have 
risen higher than he. — Qlobe. 



No. 32.— EX-PRESIDENT VAN BUB.EN. 

Martin Van Buren, the eighth President of the United States, was 
born at Kinkerhook, Dec. 5, 1782. He was descended from an 
ancient Dutch family, his anchors on both sides having been among 
the early emigrants from Holland to the colony of the New Neth- 
erlands. His father was a farmer in moderate circumstances, and 
unable to give his son the advantages of education, except to a very 
limited extent. After acquiring the common rudiments of learning, 
Martin became a Student in Kinkerhook Academy, which he left at 
the age of fourteen, in order to commence the study of law. For 
this purpose, he entered the office of a lawyer in his native village, 
and soon attracted attention by his aptness for extemporaneous 
speaking and literary composition, and his keen interest in public 
a3fairs. The last year of his professionid studies was spent in the 
city of New- York, in the office of Mr. William P. Van Ness, a dis- 
tinguished member of the bar, and famous for his intimate friendship 
with Aaron Burr, at that time Vice-President of the United States. 

Mr. Van Buren was thus introduced to the acquaintance of CoL 
Burr, and at once became a favorite with that wily and unscrupu- 
lous poHtieian, by whom he was initiated into the system of party 
tactics of which he was a conspicuous and successful representative 
in subsequent life. 

In November, 1803, Mr. Van Buren was admitted to the bar, 
and immediately commenced the practice of his profession in tihe 
village of Kinkerhook. In 1807 he was admitted as a councillor in 
the Supreme Court, and in 1808 was appointed Surrogate of Colum- 
bia County, soon after which he r^noved to the City of Hudson, 
were he rended for the next jwven years. Inldl5 be was appointed 
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Attorney-General of the State, at which time he had attained an 
eminent rank in hiB prolendon and a huge and lucrative pnictioe. 

Mr. Van Buren was mauled in 1806 to Miss Hoes, a distant rel- 
ative of the family, who died twelve years after of consumption, 
leaving four sons ; since which time he remained a widower. 

In 1812, Mr. Van Buren was for the first time the candidate for 
an office in the gift of the people having been nominated as Senator 
from the counties then comprising the middle district of the State. 
He was elected over his opponent. After taking his seat in the Senate 
he supported the electeral ticket which gave the vote of the State 
for President to De Witt Clinton. At the same time, he was a 
strenuous advocate of decided measures against Oreat Britain, du- 
ring the session of Congress in 1811-'12, including the war, which 
was declared in June of the latter year. At the session of the 
Legislature which commenced in 181S, his political relations with 
Mr. Clinton dissolved, and never asain resumed In 1816, he was 
re-elected to the Senate for the further period of four years. Du- 
ring that year, the project of the Erie and Champlain canals, which 
was brought before the Legislature, received his cordial support. 

In 1818, Mr. Van Buren engaged in the organization of that 
portion of the Democratic party who were hostile to the adminis- 
tration of De Witt Clinton as Governor of the State. From this 
arose the political association known as the *' Albany Regency," 
with which the name of Mr. Van Buren has been identitied, aL- 
tfaough his participation in its counsels has been sometimes denied 
by his friends. 

In February, 1821, Mr. Van Buren was elected to the Senate of 
the United States, and during the same year, was chosen a member 
of the Convention to revise the Constitution of the State of New 
York- In this Convention, he took an active and prominent part 
He was in favor of moderate changes in the Constitution, of the 
extension of the elective franchise, and the abolition of the freehold 
qualification for voters. On the proposition to restrict the right of 
suffirage to white citizens, he voted in the negative, but subsequently 
supported the provision requiring coloured voters to possess a free- 
hold estete of the value of $260. He opposed the election of Jus- 
tices of the Peace by the people, and proposed a plan by which the 
appointments should be controlled by the Executive of the State, 
through the Judges of the County Courts. 

He was re-elected to the United States Senate in February, 1827, 
for another term of six years, but having been chosen Governor of 
the State in November, 1828, he resigned his seat in that body. 
He entered upon the duties of his new office in January, 1829, and 
in his first Message directed the attention of the Legislature to the 
subject of banldi^ and cwrrency. Soon after, he proposed the cel- 
ebrated safety-fund system, which was finally adopted by the Legia- 
lature. He remained but a short time in the Chief Magistracy^ re- 
signing the office in March, 1839, in consequence of Mb appoint- 
ment by President Jackson as Sectetaiy of Stote of the United 
States. In June, 1831, he retired from the Cabinet, was appointed 
Minister to Great Britain, was received at the Court of St. James 
in September ; but his nomination was subsequently rejected by 
the Senate. In 1832 he waji elected Vice-President, and in 1836 
President of the United States. 

In 1840 he was nominated for re-election by a convention of his 
political, friends but was defeated by Gen. Harrison by an over- 
whelming majority in the electoral colleges. An attempt was made 
to effect Mr. Van Buren's nomination for the Presidential election 
in 1844, but without success ; and in 1848 he was the candidate of 
^e Fr6K9-SoO party and was defeated. 

From that time Mr. Van Buren remained in private life, residing 
for the most part, on his estate called Linden wold, in Kinkerhook. 
In the Spring of 1863 he visited Bnrope, and after an extensive 
tour in Great Britain and on the Continent, returned in July, 1856. 

He died July 24th, at Linden wold, in the 80th year of his age. 
N, Y. Tribune. 



1829 to 1851, when he became Chancellor. Connected with the 
Archbishopric are the officers of Lord Almoner of Ireland, Prelate 
of the Order of St Patrick and the patronage of 56 livings. The 
province contains the dioceses of Meath, Derry, Down and Con- 
nor, Dromore, Tuam and Elphin. The Archbishopric is worth 
£15,000 a year. An account of Primate Beresford's last moments 
appears in the Dublin Daily Express, supplied by a deigyman who 
was by his bedside : — ' With unremitting solicitude his nieces, Mrs. 
Henry Eden and Mrs. Edward Kenyon, watched by his bedside, 
along with his friend and constant companion, Mr. Dunbar. On 
the day of his decease his thoughts were occupied with only one 
matter of worldly business, fhe giving of directions aji to the con- 
tinuing for a year after his {dea& the payment of the salaries and 
augmentations of salaries which he had given to more than thirty 
curates in his diocese. It is said that, with his failing voice, he 
particularly named many of them, and specified a sum of money to 
be allocated towards the building of the glebe-house for one of 
them. Thus, not the 'ruling passion,' but the ruling principle of 
benevolence which had actuated him through life was ' strong in 
death.' This matter, relating to the afiairs of the present life and 
the benefit of others, having been arranged, he requested that the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper might be administered to him by 
the Rev. Mr. Irwin, his private secretaiy, who was in attendance 
on him, and he devoutly read in his Prayer-book the responses to 
the solemn services, and afterwards expressed the comfort he derived 
from it. Throughout the evening his fsiotly audible voice was 
heard repeatedly in private prayer, until at last he ceased to speak. 
The final hour of departure drawing near, his soul was commended 
to God by the attendant minister, and soon after, at ten minutes 
past ten o'clock', without any pain, without a struggle, and in per- 
fect peace, this great and good man breathed his last.' " 



Na 34.— REV. DR. LEIFCHILD. 
The Rev. Dr. Leifchild, the eminent Independent minister, has 
just died in England, in his eighty-second year. He was the first 
settled minister of Craven Chapel, London, and an English paper 
says of him : — " For many years scarcely even standing room could 
be obtained in the spacious edifice, and probably every Sunday 
evening his congregation numbered, if it did not exceed, from 
eighteen hundred to two thousand persons. Over these he presided 
for more than twenty years. In such a position, and by his plat- 
form services, he became almost universally known to the religious 
communities, and the influence of his ministry has extended over 
an unusually wide area. The intelligence of his decease will there- 
fore awaken a melancholy interest, not onlv at home and in the 
immediate circle of his friends, but amongst those who have listened 
to his voice, or perused his works, and are now in America, Canada, 
Australia, China^ and India, from all of which countries he has, at 
various times, received ihtimations of imdecaying affection and 
remembrance. A man so extensively known, and moving in so 
large a sphere during a public life of above half a century, naturally 
became acquainted with many eminent and excellent contemporaries, 
nearly every one of whom he himself survived. We understand 
that Dr. Leifchild has left behind him notices, recollections, and 
letters of several of those eminent men, some of whom, as the 
celebrated Robert Hall, and John Forster, the essayist, were long 
his attached friends." 



No. 33.— THE LORD PRIMATE OF IRELAND. 
The Dublin Evening Post publishes the following: '^Belfast, 
Saturday, July 19. — It is with extreme sorrow we announce the 
death of the venerable and beloved Lord Primate of all Ireland. His 
Grace Lord John Beresford cUed this (Saturday) morning, at Wy- 
bum, Donaghadee. His lordship, who was in his 89th year, died 
without the slightest struggle, having literally 'fallen asleep.' The 
deceased was the second son of the first Marauis of Waterford, and 
was born in 1773. He was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he graduated in 1793. After fillinff various minor offices in 
the church, he was nominated in 1806 to the Bishopric of Coric, and 
shortly afterwards was translated to the sees of Raphoeand Clogher. 
In 1820 he was appointed by Lord Liverpool's Government to the 
Archbishopric of Dublin, and by the same government in 1822 to 



No. 35.— HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
The author of << The History of Civilization in England," is dead. 
He died at Damascus, whither he had gone a short time previously 
for the benefit of his health, on the 31st ult. His death in the prime 
of life — he was but 40 vean of age— is a cause of deep regret. How 
ever open to criticism his writings may be, no one has dared to deny 
the author's great learning, extensive reading, and originality of 
thought. Few books have, of late years, produced such a sensation 
as Mr. Buckleys first volume on the Histoiy of Civilisation. His 
first volume was on Civilization in England ; his second was on 
Spain and Scotland, and was not, perhaps, equal to the first, but 
it was a fitting successor to it. The third volume was to have been 
a review of the History of Civilization in Germany and the United 
States. In what state of forwardness it may have been at the time 
of his death, we are not aware. Few historical writers have gained 
by tiieir first work so hijgh a reputation as that obtained by Buckle 
by his History of Civilization, the first volume of which appeared 
in 1858, and the second in 1861. While his theory that the pro- 
gress of civilization in Europe is entirely due to its inteUectual 
activity, and still more, his views upon the relation of Christianity 
to civilization, have met with more opposition than approval, the 
remarkable talent of the author has been acknowledged on all sides. 



the Archbishopric of Armagh and the Primacv of Ireland. He He also published an << Essay on Liberty," and another '* On the 
was Yice^^Jhanoellor and Visitor of Trinity QoliegPf Dublin, from | Influence of Women," both of which appealed in Frazct't Mag<k* 
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zine ; the latter was origiiudly deliyered as a lecture at the Boyal 
Institiition in 1858. From the New York Tritmne we learn that 
Mr. fiuckle was the son of a merchant in the city of London, and 
was bom November, 1822. He received a good education, and 
entered a commercial house ; but when his father died, in 1840, 
and left him a large fortune, he abandoned commercial and devoted 
himself to literary pursuits. Mr. Buckle, though a young man, 
has left a name in history which will long survive him. 



VII. pij5«H»ttWtti9. 



THE PATTER OF LITTLE FEET. 



Up with the san at morolDg, 

Awaj^ to the garden he hies, 
To see if the sleepy blossoms 

Ha7e began to open their eyes. 
Running a race with the wind, 

With a step as light and fleet, 
Under my window 1 hear 

The patter of little feet. 

Now to the brook he wanders 

In swift and noiseless flight. 
Splashing the sparkling ripples 

Like a fairy water-sprite. 
No sand under fabled river 

Has gleams like Lis golden hair, 
No pearly sea shell is fiurcr 

Than his slender anoles bare : 
Nor the rosiest btem of coral 

That blushes in ocean's bed, 
Is sweet as the flush that follows 

Our darling's airy tread. 

From a broad window my neighbour 

Looks down on our little oot^ 
And watches the *' poor man's bless* 
ing"— 

I cannot envy his lot. 
He baa pictures, books, and music. 

Bright fountains and noble trees, 
Flowers that blossom in roses, 

Birds from beyond the seas : 



But never does childish laughter 
His homeward footsteps greet, 

His stately halls ne'er echo 
To the tread of innocent feet 

This child is oar speaking picture^ 

A birdling that chatters and sings, 
Sometimes a sleeping cherub—- 

(Our other one has wings). 
His heart is a charmed casket, 

Full of aU that's conning and sweet, 
And no harp strings hold such music 

As follows his twinklii^g feet 

When the sunset of glory opens 

The highway of angels trod, 
And seems to unbar the city 

Whose builder and maker is Qod. 
Close to the crystal portal, 

I see by the gates of pearl. 
The eyes of our other angel— 

A twin born little girl 

And I ask to be taught and directed 

To guide his footsteps aright. 
So that I be accounted worthy 

To walk in sandals of light, 
And hear amid songs of welcome 

From messengers trusty and fleet, 
On the starry floor of heaven, 

The patter of little feet. 



2. PRINCE ALBERT'S MAUSOLEUM. 
The Queen is building a superb mausoleum on the royal grounds 
at Frogmore. Thu spot upon which it is built is very beautiful and 
secluded. The mausoleum is thus described: — *'It consists of a 
central cell with four transepts branching north, south, east and 
west, with a porch adjoining the western transept The whole floor 
is supported by brick vaults of massive work, which at the same 
time form chambers, with loop-holes for the purpose of ventilation, 
and the prevention of damp rising to the superstructure. They are 
entered by a small flight of stone steps. The central cell will be 
lighted by three light semi-circular-headed windows in the clerestory, 
which will be externally decorated with Aberdeen granite shafts 
and heads. The copper roof of the central cell (which is octagonal 
on plan) rises from the wall-heads to the apex with a flat pinch in 
the manner of an Italian campanile, and will be surmounted with 
a gilt cross. Under this roof wiU be the sarocophagus for the 
remains of the Prince Consort. The reclining statue of the Prince 
will be executed by Baron Morachetti. The four transepts are 
square, and are lighted by windows similar to those in the clere- 
story of the central cell, and will have pedimented copper roofs. 
Tile porch, which will be entered by a handsome fl^t of stone 
steps, will be lighted with circular-headed three-light windows, with 
shafts and heads of Guernsey granite, and the £ont will be sup- 
ported by monolithic granite columns, similar to those already 
finished in the mausoleum of the Duchess of Kent, llie whole of 
the exterior will be decorated with Aberdeen and Guernsey granite, 
and with red Mansfield and various other stones. The interior will 
be in diflferent coloured marbles and ston,e. The building is in the 
Italian style, reminding one of the campanili at Pisa. As the 
erection stands upon a base of concrete six feet in thickness, there 
is very little probability that the symmetry of the mausoleum will 
be marred by settlements. The erection, which is seventy feet in 
length and the same in height, will be adorned by several statues. 
The foundation stone, which was laid by her Majesty the Queen, 
bears the following inscription :—-** The foimdation stone of this 
building, erected by Queen Victoria in pious remembrance of her 
great and good husband, was laid by her on the 16th day of March, 
A. P. 1862. ' Blesii^ are they that sleep in the Lord.' '' 



3. TSB FRINGE OF WALKS IN THE HOLY LAND. 

Ten days after the amval of the Prinoe in the Holy Ci^ ke met 
by appointment, at the Western vaU olth» temple, the Chief Rabbi 
and others of the heads of. the Jewish oommumty of Jenmalem, 
The Chief Rabbi appeared in his full robes, and with the inaignia of 
his office ss Haoham Bashi, vhioh^ being an-sppointment by the 
Sultan, oonfeva upon him great civil powers and authority. The 
Prince received the deputation in a most gracious manner, amd 
after the ordinary fomialities entered freely into conversation with 
the Ohiaf Rabbi ; oi whom he inquired if he believed the masoiTe 
wall hy which tiiiey stood to be a portaoo of the great mastw-work 
of King Solomon. The Chief Rabbi's explanatory remarks in 
answering this question in the afftcmatiTe ewiently impressed the 
Prince, for he raised the covering from his head in token of the 
sincere veneration which he felt for the saoredness of the i^pot ; 
and who can tell what association s of thooght crowded on him at 
that moment, for he immediately requested &» Chief Rabbi to oSer 
up a prayer for his ^* mother, the Queen oi England 1" The Oluef 
Risibbi then prayed aloud in Hebrew f<»r the health of Queen 
Victoria, and witii great ferven^^, that she might longxx>ntiniie to 
reign, and with wudom like unto that of Solomon. At the eon* 
elusion, all the deputation ejaculated '* Amen, Amen.'' Tho wayer 
beii^ interpreted to the prinoe^ he was greatly movod, and even 
more so when the Chief Rahbi followed up this pander with an 
invocation to the Kin^ of JLings that the soul of the Piwce Conaort 
might rest in peace m the roalms of eternal bhss. The prinoe, 
accompanied by the Chief Rahbi, then yisited the syn^igogues, 
which were brilliantly lighted up and deooirated as on a f estiva], 
and were crowded to ezoess. Prayers were there offered up for 
the Prince, Prince Alfred, and all the royal family. At the first 
synagogue which he viaited, the Prince Mked to see one of the 
scrolls of the law, and he- examined the sacred volume with great 
earnestness. The Prince then went with the Chief Rabbi to view 
the two new synaffQgues and the Rothschild Hoiptsl, and during 
this time thev held almost uninterruDted conversation in the Italian 
language. The amiability of the Prince on this occasion was as 
conspicuous as waa the deep interest which he exhibited in all that 
took place ; and his moot courteous demeanor throughout toward 
the Chief Rabbi and the whole Jewish community is creditable 
alike to his heart and to lus enlightened mind. 

The Prince of Wales and his suite left Jerusalem on Thursday, 
April 19, at three A.M., encamping at Bethel, and proceeding the 
following day by Shiloh to Nablou% arriving on the eve of the 
Samaritan Passover. After visiting Jacob's Well in the morning, 
the whole party ascended Mount Gerisim in the evening, and ihm 
witnessed this ancient ceremony, the only direct vestige of the 
Jewish Passover. The whole Samaritan community were assembled 
on a terrace just short of the summit. About an hour before sunset 
the prayers began, and six sheep^ tended by young men in white 
garments, appeared among the crowd. As the sun sunk behind the 
western ridge the young men burst into a wild chant, drew their 
long bright knivei^ and brandished them in the air. In a moment 
the sheep were thrown upon their backs and the knives drawn 
across their throats. In the stream of Uood which ppured £rom 
them the young men dipped their fingers, and marked the foreheads 
and noses of all the chiidrett. Next came the skiuning and roasting 
— ^the first in a trough, the second m a hole prepared for the pur- 
pose. The Prince and most of lus suite returned to the tents, one 
or two remaining through the night on the mountoin-top to witness 
the '' feast," w&ch was eaten in haste in the early morning by the 
Samaritans, girded and shod, and with staves in their hands. 

The Tinna publishes a letter from one of the Prince of Wales' 
suite at Jerusalem, describing a visit to the Mosque of Hebron. 
After much negociation, pwmission was given to the Prince of Wales 
and a limited number of his suite to visit the mosque ; and to 
prevent the fanaticism of the populace from breaking out^ the 
approach to the town was lined with soldiers, and guards stationed 
on the house tops. Within these sacred precincts for 600 years, 
excepting by stealth, no European has ever entered. The writer 
says : — '* At the head of the staircase, which by its long ascent 
showed that the platform of the mosque was on the uppermost 
slope of the hill, and, therefore, above the level where, if anywhere, 
the sacred cave would be found, we entered the precincts of the 
mosque itself, and were received bjjr one of its guardums, a descend- 
ant of one of the companions of Mohagimed, with the utmost 
courtesy on his part, though not without deep groans from some of 
his attendants, redoubled as we moved from one sacred spot to 
another. We passefl (without our shoes) through an open oourt 
into the mosque. * * * This building occupies about one-third 
of the platform. I proceed to describe its reUtiou to the sepulchres 
of the Patriarchs. It is the innermost of the outer porticoes 
which contain the two first. In the recess on the right is the alleged 
tomb of Abraham, on the left that of Sarah, each guarded by silver 
gatee. The shrine OQntwning the tomb of Sarah we jf(«p requested 
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not to enter, as being that of a woman, the ahrme of Abraihain, after 
a momentaiy hesitatioA and with a prayer offered to tiie patriardi 
for DermisBion to enter, was thrown open. The chamber k eased in 
nuuble. The tomb oonnsts of a oraSn-like structure, like most 
Modem tombs, built up with plastered stone or marble, and hunc 
with carpets— green, embroidered with gold. The three which 
coyer this tomb are said to have been presented by Mohammed II., 
S^im 1., and the late Sultan, Abdul Medjid. I need hardly say 
that this tomb (and the same remark applies to all the othen) does 
not profess to be more than a ceno^ph, raised aboye the actual 
graye which lies beneath. But it was impossible not to feel a thrill 
of unusual emotion at standing in a relation so near to such a spctt 
— an emotion, I may add, enhanced by the rare occasion which had 
opened the gates of tiutt oonseetated place, (as the guardian of the 
mosque expressed it) * to no one less than the eldest son of the Queen 
of England.' Within the area of the church or mosque were 
shown, in like manner, the tombs of Isaac and Bebekah. They 
differed from the two others in being placed under separate chapel^ 
and dosed, not with silver, but iron gates. The tombs of Jacob and 
Leah were shown in recesses corresponding to those of Abraham 
«nd Sarah, but in a separate doister, opposite the anteanoe to the 
mosque. Against Leah's tomb, aa seen through the giate, two 
green banners are reclined, the origin and meamng of which were 
unknown. The gates of Jacob's shrine were opened without diffi- 
culty, but it calls for no special remark. Thus fsr the monuments 
of the mosque adhered strictly to the Biblical account, as giyen 
above. The variation which follows rests, as I am informed by 
Dr. Rosen, on the general tradition of the country (justified, 
perhaps by an ambiguous expression in Josephus,) that the body of 
Joseph, after having been deposited first at Sechem (Joshua xxiv., 
32,) was subsequently transported to Hebron. But the peculiar 
situation of this alleged tomo agrees with the exceptional character 
of the tradition. It is in a chamber attached to the enclosure from 
the outside, and reached, therefore, by an aperture broken through 
the maiaiye wall itself, and thus visible on the exterior of the 
southern side of the walL It is less coetly than the others, and it 
is remarkable that although the name of his wife (according to the 
Mussulman version, Zuleua) is inserted in the certificates given to 
pilgrims who have visited this mosque, no grave having that appella- 
tion is shewn. 

** Ko other tombs were exhibited in the mosque. Two others, 
w w e mbling those of Isaac and Rebekah, whidi were seen (by 
one of our party only) within an adjacent smaller mosque, were 
afterwards explamed to us as merely ornamental It will be seen 
that up to this point no mention has been made of the subject of 
the greatest interest to all of ub — ^namely, the sacred cave itself in 
which one at least of the patriarchal family may still be bdieved to 
r^dpose intact — ^the embdmed body of Jacob. It may wdl be sup- 
posed that to this object our inqinxies were throughout directed. 
One indication alone of the cavern beneath was visiUe. In the 
interior of the mosque, at the comer of the shrine of Abraham, 
was a small circular hole, about eight inches across, of which one 
foot above the pavement was built of strong masonry, but of which 
the lower part, as far as we could see and fed, was of the living 
rock. This caviln^ appeared to open into a dark space beneath, and 
that space (which we guardums of tiie mosque bdieyed to extend 
under the whole platform) can haidly be anything else than the 
ancient cavern of Slaophd^" 

The narrative, idienoe the above details are taken, notes further 
movements of the Royal party, induding visits to Nablous, the 
plains of Esdraelon and Megiddo, the foot of Carmel, Acre, the 
hills of Galilee and Naasareth, whicli were readied on Good Friday. 
Here Divine seirice was held. Thence the Prince visited the 
coasts of theGnlileanSea, Tiberias, Safed Kadesh llaptliali, the val- 
ley of the lake of Merom, the hill of Dan, the plain of Abd Beth- 
maachfth and Rasheya, findly readuns Damascus, where his Royal 
Hiffhness reedved a visit from Abd-d-Elader. Between Damascus 
and Beyrout the Royal party halted at Baalbec, spending Sunday, 
May 4, smong the ruins, in a portion of whidi Professor Stanley 
hdd the churoh service, and preached. 



4. THB PUI ISLANDS. 

Her Majesty's Government has declined to aco^ the proffered 
oession of the Rji Idands. When the offer was made some time 
ago. Colonel Smythe, R. A., was commissioned to efxamine the 
idands as to their alleged capabilities for the growth of cotton, and 
that officer has reported that, ^^ whether by natives, or by white 
planters with native laborers, the supply of cotton from the Fiji 
can never be otherwise than insigmficant" The result of his 
inquiries relative to otiier matters was equally unsatiafaotonr, and 
the Government havQ determined to leave ^ Fiji idandera to 
themsdves. 



6. CURIOUS CENSUS FACTS. 
The census devdope the curious fact that liiere ord more Scottish 
descendants in London than in Edinburgh, more Irish than in 
Dublin, 109,000 more Romanists than in Rome, and more Jews 
than in Palestine. There are also in the same metropolis more than 
50,000 Germans, dO;000 French, and 6,000 Italians ; a very large 
number of Asiatics from all parts of the East, and many who stOl 
worship their idols. 

6. NERVOUSNESS IN GREAT ORATORS. 
I doubt whether there has been any public speaker of the highest 
order of eloquence who has not felt an anxiety or apprehendon, 
more or less actually painful, before rising to address an audience 
upon any very important subject on which he has meditated before- 
hand. This nervousness will, indeed, probably be proportioned to 
the amount of previous preparation, even though the necesdties 
of the reply or the changeful temperament which characterizes 
public assemblies may compel the orator to modify, dter, perhaps 
wholly reject, what, in previous preparation, he had dedgned to say. 
The fact of preparation itself had impressed him with the dignity 
of the subject — with the respondbilities that devolve on an advocate 
from whom much is expected, on whose individud utterance results 
affecting the interests of many may depend. His imagination had 
been roused and warmed, and there is no imagination where there 
is no sensibility. Thus the orator had mentally surveyed, as it wer«^, 
at a distance, the loftiest height of his argument ; and now, when 
he is about to ascend to it, the awe of the attitude is felt. — 8ir K 
B, Lyttouy if I BtaehwooiPs Magaigine, for April. 



YIII. Jdurvt (6maA §e1Am «t leottis. 



'^— Qukxn's Oollxok, Ejngstoic.— We have received a copy of the 
Odendar of the UDiversity of Queen's Oollege for 1862-68. ItcontaiDs a 
great ded of iDformation in reference to the iostiiution and appears to be 
compiled with great skill. The Oollege, Preparatory School and Kingston 
Oonnty Grammar School, sre now united and affiliated to the Uniyersity. 

McGiLL UinvKasiTT CAUNDAa AND ExAicnrATioir Papibs. — Be- 
sides the osod yearly information oonoeming the coufBes of study, Ac, to 
be pursued in the (College High School, the addition is made this year o 
tiie examination papers on all the different brandies of stady that were 
used both in the College and High School at the last sessional examina- 
tion. The addition is a veiy valuable one. 

— Tfiu AMBaiOAN JouENAL OF EDUCATION. New serics, No. 2. Ed- 
ited by Heury Baroard, LL.D. — The June number of this excellent quar- 
terly has been reeeived. To those aequduted with it, it will be enough 
to My that it contdns the usud amount of vduable reading, A fine 
portrdt of Dr. G. S. Howe precedes the title page. Its artides are : The 
8laU and Education: ConverseUum on Obf^U; Specimen Lesion on 
Ol^eeU ; M. Ouvtot^* Ministry of Pubie Iminiction in France ; Memoir 
of Samuel Oridley ffotoe ; The Study of German Language in German 
Schools; Physical Education; Thoughts on Education (by John Locke) ; 
Thoughts on Edueatioti (by Herbert Spencer); Military Exercises in 
Public Schools; New Gymnastics; School Architecture. 



IX. Mntx^ulMvttlliqtntt. 

CANADA. 

— Paeuambmtaet Qeants roa Education in 1862: — 

Statutory Grant to Common Schools $200,000 

Additional sum for Common Sehools, Upper and Lower Canada . 168,000 

Do, do. Supplementary 16,000 

Aid to Superior Edocation Income Fund, Upper and Lower 

Canada] 40,000 

$444,000 
The aid to superior education in Upper Canada was distributed as follows : 

Victoria College, Cobourg $6,000 

Queen's College, Kingston 5,000 

Regiopolis do. do 8,000 

St. MichaeVB College, Toronto 2,000 

Bytovn do. Ottawa • 1,400 

Grammar School Fund, U. 8,200 

L'Assomption College, Sandwich 400 

$20^000 
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JOURNAL OP EDUCATION 



[OcTons, 



AddUumal to varioMS LiUrary and Seientifie IfutUvtitm; 

Aid to Medical Faenlty, MoGill College, Mootreia $1000 

Aid to Medical Facnlfy, Victoria Oollege, Goboarg 1000 

Aid to School of Medidne, Montreal 1000 

Aid to School of Medicine, Kingston 1000 

Aid to School of Medicine, Toronto 1000 

Aid to Canadian Institute, Toronto 1000 

Aid to Natnral History Society, Montreal 1000 

Aid to Historical Society, Qnebec 1000 

Aid to Canadian Institute, Ottawa 400 

Aid to Atbenenm, Ottawa 400 

OVeenratory, Qnebec, to defray expenses of 2400 



Do. 


Toronto, 


do. 


do. 


Do. 


Kingston, 


do. 


do. 


Do. 


Isle Jeens, 


do. 


do. 



4800 
600 
600 



IITOOO 
School LAiroe iw Uppn Caiiaoa. — From the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Crown Lands, for 1861, we make the following extracts:— 
Oramxar Sohool Lands. — 6,729 acres of the 60,412 acres disposable on 
the 1st of January, 1861, were sold for $8,62*7.79. leaving a balance of 
64,688 acres for future sale. The gross receipts of the year were 
$22,060.74 ; the commission, $4,872.13 ; and the net proceeds, $17,678.61. 
Common School Lands. — The sales of these lands amounted to 4,498^ 
acres during the past year, leaving only 12,01 6^ acres of the million set 
apart, under the authority of the Act 12th Vie. cap. 200, on hand. The 
purchase money of the lands sold amounts to $14,680.00 ; the gross collec- 
tions to $111,614.26; commission, refunds, and other disbursements, to 
$22,880.47 ; leaving a net income of $88,688.78. The total net amount 
I'ealized from these lands, to Slst December, 1861, is $744,640.44. The 
following is a statement of the number of acres sold, amount of sales, and 
amounts collected in Upper Canada, for the years 1860 and 1861 : — 



Com. School Lands 



Acres sold. 



1860. 



82214 



Gram.School Lands J6900i 



1861. 



4498f 
6729 



Amount of sales. 



1860. 



$ ct& 

10006.60 
11408.98 



1861. 



$ cts. 

14680.00 

8627.79 



Amounts collected. 



1860. 



$ cts. 

116286.48 

80490.66 



1861. 



$ cts. 

111614.25 

22060.74 



Moral Suasion in thx Scotland Grammar School.— To day we 

give the report of a celebration in the Scotland Grammar School — Brant 
County. The proceedings, which were of an interesting character, are a 
tribute not only to the Utorary standing of the master, but to the success 
of the moral suasion theory in schools. — On Thursday last, the United 
Grammar and Common School at Scotland held a IMc-Nic, Exhibition, and 
Concert in Squire Malcolm's Grove. A large procession, headed by the 
ScoUand Brass Band, marched from the Grammar School to the grove. 
A large number of people from different localities was in attendance. This 
school celebration did honor to the village of Scotland. A table, one hun- 
dred and eight feet long, was heavily laden with the good things of life. 
The recitations and singing by the pupils were excellent During the day 
a parting address was presented to the Head Master, in which the following 
passage occurs : — We wish, Dear Sir, to make an especial reference to one 
feature of your school government; vis. the total abolition of corporeal 
punishment And we congratulate you on being the first to demonstrate 
in Scotland that schools can be governed without the rod : and that you 
have the pleasure of seeing other schools following your example. As a 
slight token of our esteem, we here present you a copy of the Holy Bible 
— a small remembrance of your pupils at Scotland. We pray that it may 
be " a lamp unto your feet, and a light unto your path.'* In conclusion 
we sincerely wish that the same succees that has attended you may 
still follow you in your laborious but good work." Miss EUsa Fitz- 
gerald, then presented a beautifally lK>und Bible. On the clasp was 
engraved "Presented to L. Younghusband, M. A., by the Pupils of 
the Union Sohool at ScoUand, C. W.** Mr. Younghusband delivered 
the following reply: — Dear Pupils, — ^This public expression of your 
esteem and respect is a source of much pleasure to me. I can assure you 
that I heartily thank you for your handsome gift Your uniform kindness 
and obedience to me on all occasions, have made a deep imprenson on my 
heart, and this parting token of your love is received with feelings of 
gratitude. I am pleased to learn that you so higly appreciate my humble 
efforts to govern my students by moral suasion. The use of the rod in 
schools Is a dishonor to our noble profession. I view corporeal pmushment 



as a great evil I long for the time when it shall be abolished. I frequent- 
ly wonder why it has been so long tolerated in this land of christian light 
and liberty." The parting between Mr. Younghusband and his many popils 
was an affecting scene. The scholars wept bitterly when he bade them 
farewell. The Trustees very kindly presented Mr. Younghusband with a 
written testimonial 

^-— MiLiTART Drill xk Pbtbrboro^ School— The Board of School 
Trustees have engaged the services of Mr. Lince to instruct the boys of 
the school in drill and the girls in calisthenics. — Remetp. 

IjORBtto Convent School, Toronto. — The annual examination 

of the young ladies attending the Loretto Convent School look place yes- 
terday, in the class-rooms of the institution. Bond Street. The exercises, 
especially those in the afternoon, were exceedingly interesting, and showed 
in a very prominent manner the great advanteges enjoyed by the pupils. 
In the afternoon there was a large number of visitors, the rooms being 
crowded with ladies and gentlemen, relatives and friends of the pupils 
After the music and dramatic representations the pupils, numbering about 
fifty, assembled on the platform, for the purpose of receiving the prises 
which had been awsrded to them. Vicar General Walsh before dis 
tributing the prizes, briefly addressed the young ladies, congratulating 
them upon the progrcM they had evidently made in their studies, and 
complimenting them upon the very crediteble examination through which 
they had that day passed, which he said was but a just and appropriate 
conclusion to the year of literary toil and labour they had undergone. 
He felt convinced that he but uttered the sentimente of all present when 
he assured them that their examination had been eminently successful and 
satisfactory, and that it reflected the greatest credit upon all concerned. 
This was as it should be. One of the highest duties of rational beings 
was to improve the intellectual faculties with which a beneficent Providence 
had endowed them. They were told by Clement that ignorance was the 
famine of the soul, but knowledge its best food ; and of this they seem to 
have been convinced because of the great effort made during the past year 
to advance themselves in their education. (Applause.) Of the various 
and many brsnches of learning pursued in that institution be felt that he 
spoke but the truth when he said that in all they had manifested appli- 
cation and industry as well as talent In history, geography, French, 
Italian, and other branches, they had shown much pn^ciency ; but there 
was one department in which they had g^ven the greatest possible satis- 
faction and pleasure, and that was their splendid examination in music 
It should be to every refined mind a source of gratification to see the 
attention which had evidentiy been paid to this fine accomplishment He 
remarked that in all ages and among all people music was considered as 
something divine. Even in those ages in which the light of chriatiaQlty 
had not broken forth and illuminated the world, it had its charms. Ovid 
said it bent the* forest trees to its sweet sounds, and Strabo believed 
there was something divme in its influence, while Pythagoras was a 
passionate lover of it, and interrupted his philosophical pursuits to play 
both in the morning and in the evening. Even in Holy Scripture they 
found Paul calling upon the shepherd boy to still the tempest in his soul 
by the soft and gentle tcnes of his lute. And th^r own poet, Moore, had 
enshrined these thoughts in immortal verse in the well-known and beautafnl 
song, " When through life unblest we roam." He (the Rev. gentleman) 
was sure they all wished the pupils the greatest amount of rational enjoy- 
ment durini; their long-looked for holidays. MSght they be so spent as to 
form in after days cherished thoughts, happy associations and sweet 
remembrances that would never be forgotten. (Loud Applause.) A 
large number of handsomely bound books, with many pretty garlands or 
" crowns,** were then distributed as prizes to the pupils. The exercises 
terminated with the singing in the chorus of ** God save the Queen,** the 
entire company, as usual, stending. The whole affair passed off very 
pleasantiy and must have given much satisfaction to aU present — Leader, 

Laval Univxrsitt.— The monies spent by the Qnebec Seminary in 

the esteblishjnent of the Laval TTniversity, are thus given by the Canadim : 

Cost of buildings, $208,421 90 

Bxpenditure on the Library, 18,106 06 

Medical Museum 8,120 00 

Cabinet of Natural Philosophy, 0,264 20 

Yisite of Professors to Europe, and journeys in connection with 

the University, 19,066 26 

Moniespaid to Professors, 41,846 10 

$296,868 81 



1862.] 
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Th^ onrrent ezpensm aod reoeipts for 1860-61 are as foUowa: — 



Paid to Law Profesaon, $8,600 00 

•• Medical *« 5,238 88 

ArU " 878 88 

** Interest oo soma borrowed, 2,866 20 



*- EmplojeeiiSerTaDtfl,. 

'* InsaraDce 

" Water Tax, 

- Heating, 

** Lightning, 



600 00 
188 00 
400 00 
1,181 97 
224 98 



Reoeipta, 114,626 81 

Studenta' feea 2,698 88 



Deficit, $11,988 48 

** Divide this'' aays the nuthor of the article in Le Cfnadian^ '* between 
the 71 atndeuts who haT<» attended the Univeraitj during 1860-1, and it 
will be found that each one ooat the Seminary the amn of $168 07. — 7%ree 
Bivert Inqvirer. 

LaTfifoxviLLK Gbamicae Sohool.— Hie Tillage of Lennozrille is 

pleasantly and pictnres<^ue]y situated in the Eastern Townships, at the 
oooflaence of the Rivers Massiwippi and St. Fraoois, on the Grand Trunk 
Railway — 100 miles from Montreal, and 128 from Quebec, and 200 from 
Portland. The School Fouae ia an extremely handaome and commodious 
brick building comprising a lofty, spacious, well ventilated, school-room, 
daaa-roora, cloak room, Ac, Ac ; with bed rooms in the upper stories for 
the accommodation of about 60 boys, who are in chaige of a Resident 
Master, and attended by a Matron, under the superintondence of the 
Rector, for whom a separate house, dose to the School Houae, ia being 
built; where, by the permiaaion of the authoritiea, he reeeivea into hia 
own family a limited number of popila, having thua the entire department 
under hia eye The Orammar Sdiool ia oontiguoua to, and forma the 
Junior Department of Biahop'a Oollege, which atanda at about a quarter 
of a mile from the village. The oollege waa conatituted a Univeraity, 
with powera to grant degreea, by royal charter in 1868. The ayatem 
employed compriaea the principal featurea, in which the Bngliah Public 
Sefaoola (aueh as Rugby, Eton, Ac,) have been ao eminently auooeaaful, 
adapted eapeeially to the eiroomatanoea of this country. The object of 
the inatitutioo is to provide a sound praetical education, elaaaical or com- 
mercial, or both, aa may be required, at the loweat poaaible charge, 
eompatible with the effective carrying out of the requiaite proviaion for 
the moral and physical health of the pupila.— Ontarut GagetU, 



in the langoagee attend here. There are upwarda of forty atndenta in at- 
tendance at the oollege thia session* Seven of these also attend the pre- 
paratory school. The apparatus connected with the natural philosophy 
course ia very good, yet the chemical apparatoa is rather imperfect ; and 
the library requires a good many valuablA worka to meet the wants of the 
atudenta. On the laat two a good deal of money might yet be expended. 
There ia alao in connection with the institution a moaeum which refleota 
great credit on the indefatigable labors of Frofeaaor McCulloch. In thia 
muaeum there ia a large collection of Nova Scotia birda, sheila, ^, and 
alao varioua articlea from the South Sea Islanda. Thia oollege ia now in 
a proaperoua condition, and will compare favorably with any in the British 
Provinces (not exceptiog McGill Oollege). The oollege at Truro receives 
no allowance from Government, but is voluntarily aupported by the people 
— 0. in Montreal WUness, Itt May. 



COLONIAL. 



AoADTA CoLLKOi, NovA SooTiA. — ^Wc aee by the ChrUtian Mm- 

tenger, of Halifax, that the frienda and anpportera of Acadia Oollege are 
anxious to plaoe ita linanoea on a more aure footing than they are at present, 
to elevate ita literary atandard« and to create four Profeaaorahipa. With 
thia object it ia propoaed to raiae £15,000 in all, aa an endowment fund. 
The amount already invested, pledged, and to be collected, ia £6000, which 
leaves £10,000 still to be provided ; half of that sum (£6000) a gentlemen 
interested iti the matter proposes to raise by appealing to the generosity, 
wealth, and intelligence of the Baptist body of the three Provincea, and 
calling on fifty pei*sona to subscribe £100 each. The duty of collecting the 
other £6000 to devolve on the (Governors and (rienda of the Oollege. The 
proposer of the aoheme ia aanguine of auoeesa. 

— PaBaBTTBUAN OoLLBOx, Tbubo, Nova Sootll— Tilia inatitutlon waa 
first opened at Truro, in the year 1868. The building ia aituated in the 
oentral part of the village, and adda greatly to the beauty of Truro. When 
the grounda in front of the college are ornamented witii treea and flowera 
it will appear more beautiful There are three Profeaaora at thia institu- 
tion. The Rev. Janiea Ross, (son of the late Rer. Donean Ross,) ia the 
Principal and Professor of Greek, Logie, Ohemistry faod Chemistry and 
Rhetoric Mr. Ross performs the duties of each of tiiese daaaea in an able 
and energetic manner. The Rev. William Lyall ia Profeaaor of Latin, Greek 
and Moral Philoaophy. Aa a Metaphyaician, Professor Lyall greatly 
ezeele. Mr. Thomas MeOollooh, (son of the late Dr. McOulloch,) is Pro- 
fessor of Latin, Mathematies, and KatoralPhiksophy; Professor McOnlloeh 
labors ardently aad diligently, and under his anpervision the students make 
rapid progress. Tliere is dso a preparatory sdiool in eonneotioo with the 



UNITED STATES. 

JuvBMiLB AsTLux IK Nbw Tobs:. — About 8,000 children have 

been received at the Juvenile Asylum during the past ten years at New 
York, a large number of whom have been indentured to farmers in the 
West, and are all doing well. Fifty boys and girls, out of the 600 now in 
the Institution, were sent to Blinoia, and will have carefully selected 
homea aecured for them. 

Fbbb Oolorbd SoHooLa in thx DiSTBior or Ooldmbia. — A bill haa 

been introduced in the IT. S. Senate, eatablishing free colored schools in 
the District of Oolambla. It appears that free colored property holders 
pay $8,000 school tax per year, which gfoes with the school funds of other 
property holders, and yet debar them from receiving any benefit there* 
from. Thia bill acta aaide the tax they pay for their own achools. 

Bduoatiov ih Nbw Jbbsbt.— The annual report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools shows that the number of these in operation 
loat year waa 1669, which were attended by 187,678 pupila, or 68,264 on 
an average. In forty-two dtiea aod townahipe the achools are free. The 
amount of money raised and expended in 1861, waa $649,128, an increase 
of $17,888, aa compared with 1860. Of thia sum $80,000 waa appropriated 
by the State for the aupport of public achools, $10,000 for the Normal 
School, and $1200 for the Famum Preparatory Institute. The remainder 
waa moatly raiaed by local taxation, $40,440 having been derived from 
** other aonrcea.'* 



X. ^iUtsiitii mA iftitnAHdt ^tAMqmt. 



Thb Botaniqal Sooibtt or Oanada. — The Kingaton Whfg containa 

a long account of the prooeedioga of a meeting of thia Society held in the 
Convocation Hall of Queen'a Oollege, for the purpose of electing Hia 
Excellency the Governor General aa Patron. The Very Revd. Principal 
Leitch, LL.D., waa in the chair, and Profeaaor Lawaon acted aa Secretary. 
Principal Leitoh announced to the meeting the object for which they were 
assembled, viz. : the formal election of Lord Monck as Patron of the 
Sodety, a resolution having been preriously passed by the Society to elect 
him. Professor Lawson, Secretary, had communicated with His Excellency 
on the snbject, to which His Excellency had replied that he would widi 
pleasure accept the honor of Patron to the Society. The Society formally 
elected him Patron. Letters and other communications from Governor 
Mactavish of Assinlboia, and Dr. Schults, Secretary of the Institute, 
Rupert's Land, Red River, were then presented to the meeting. They ' 
expressed their high sense of the importance of geological and botanical 
aooietiea for the diffuaion of useful knowledge, and said that even in the 
fkr-off wllda of the Red River settlement their beneficial influence waa 
beginning to be feli^ 

Thb nbw WBancniSTBB Bridob eroaaing the Tliames, near the 

Briliah Houae of Pariament, ia at laat completed. It ia 1810 feet long; 
86 feet broad, and haa aeyeral arehea, the two largeet with apana of 1 16 feet. 

Salabt of a Magazikb Editob.— The aalary of Mr. Wilkie OoUios, 

the new editor of the Cornhill Magazine^ ia $10,000 a year. 

— ^ Mbxoib of Magaulat.— Measra. Longman k Oo. have juat reprint- 
ed, from the Papera of the Royal Society, a memoir of the late Lord 
Macaulay, by the Very Rev. the Dean of SL Paul'a. It is a small pamph- 
let of twenty-eight pagea, and is preceded by a fine engraving, 1^ Holl, 
from a portrait drawn by George Riohmond, A. R. A^ when the lamented 



institiition, oTer wfaioh Mr. Edward Blaadiard presides, 3tad^ts deficient | author and sUteflman was forty*nine yean of age. 
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Tax Maoaulat Statitx.— Mr. Woolner faaa beeo sdaoted to eze- 

onte the Statue of Lord MaioaQlay, which ia to be pla4sed in the library of 
Trinity College, Oambridge. 

Statum to OsLKBRnms w Enoubh Ooumtbt Towiw.— Our 

country towns are rapidly doing honor to their illnetrions townsmen by 
er^ttng monuments to them . The other day we reoorded that a statute 
of Sir H. Davy is to be erected at Penaance— and now Falsely purposes 
perpetuating the memory of her townsman, WilsOn, by putting up a 
statiie of that eminent omHhologiat in his native town. It will be in 
bronze, a little larger than life, and w!H represent him Ayamipjpg a bird 
that he has just shot. The statue, which Is designed by Mr. Meesman, of 
Glasgow, will rest on a pedestal of Aberdeen granite, nine feet in height. 



sum leas that^«« doUan. Text books cannot be fiimiflhed on 
the terms mentioned above ; thay must be paid for in aU, at 
the net catalogue prices. 



ASSOETED Pl<IZE BOOKB IN PACKAGES, 

Selected by the Department, for Orammar or .Common SchaoU, f% 

the Catalogue^ m assorted packages, as follows : 
Package No. 1, Books and Cards, Sets, to 70cts each 



XI. §tpi^vtmttiM ^mm. 



PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, SCHOOL MAPS, APPARA- 
TUS, AND PRIZE BOOKS. 

The Chief Superintendent will add <me hundred per cent, to 
any sum or sums, not less than five dollars, transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
of Grammar and Common Schools; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a 
list of the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, 
verified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection 
of Maps, Apparatus, Library and Prize Books, &c., to be sent, 
can always be made by the Department, when so desired. 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, MAPS, 
APPARATUS, SCHOOL PRIZE BOORS, £TC. 

[Insert Fast Ofiee address here.] \ 
Sir,— The [Trustees, or Board of Trustees, if in Towns, 

^e.] of the School being anxious to provide TMaps, 

Library Bvohs, or Prize Books, ^c.] for the Public Schools in 
the [Section, Town, or FiUage, ^c.J hereby make ipplication 

for the , &c., enumerated in the accompanying list, in 

terms of the Departmental Notice relating to for Public 

Schools. The selected are bona fide for the ; and 

the Corporation hereby Pi^edges itself not to give or 
dispose of them, nor permit them to be given or disposed of, 
to the teacher or to any private party, or for any private 
purpose whatsoever, but to apply them solely to the pur- 
poses above specified in the Schools of the , ita terflis of 

the Departmental Regulations granting one hundred per cent, 
on the present remittance. The parcel is to be sent to the 

Station of the Railway, addressed to 

In testimony whereof, the Cdrponition above-named, 
hereto affixes its corporate seal to this application, by the hand 

of *, this day of , 186-.. 

Amount remitted, $.. 



$10 
ditto 5cts. to $] 00 each . . $16 

ditto 5cts. to $1*25 each $20 

ditto lOcts. to $1-50 each ... $26 

ditto lOcts. to $1-75 each $90 

ditto lOcts. to $200 each $86 

ditto 15cts. to $2-25 each .... $40 

ditto 15cts. to $2-50 each $46 

ditto 15cts. to $2-76 each $50 

ditto 20cts. to $3-00 each $56 

ditto 20cts. to $8*25 each $60 

ditto 20cts. to $3*50 each .... $66 

ditto 25ct8. to $8-75 each $70 

ditto 55cts. to $400 each .. $76 
ditto 25ct8. to $4r25 each .... $80 
ditto dOcts. to $4-50 each .... $86 

ditto SOcts. to $4-75 each $90 

ditto SOcts. to $500 each $90 

ditto d5cts. to $5-25 each $100 

ditto 85cts. to $5-50 each... . $120 

Special Prices, in handsomely bound books, singly at 

from $1.05 to $5.50. In sets of from two to six volumes of 
Standard Literature, at from $8.00 to $10.00 per set. 

%* Trustees are requested to send in their orders for prizes 
at as eariy a date as possible, so as to ensure the due despatch 
of their parcels in time for the ezaminaitions, and thua prevent 
disappointment. 



No. 2. Ditto 

No. 3. Ditto 

No. 4. Ditto 

No. 6. Ditto 

No. 6. Ditto 

No. 7. Ditto 

No. 8. Ditto 

No. 9. Ditto 

No. 10. Ditto 

No. 11. Ditto 

No. 12. Ditto 

No. 18. Ditto 

No. 14. Ditto 

No, 16. Ditto 

No. 16. Ditto 

No. 17. Ditto 

No. 18. Ditto 

No. 19. Ditto 

No. 20. Ditto 



Tnutees must aigu their own names. 



}: 



J Corporate seal 

< tabe 

I plaoedhere. 

To ihe Chief Superintendent of BducoiUon, Toronto. 

NoTB.— Before the trustees can be supplied, it will be neces- 
sary for them to have filled up, signed and Sealed with a 
PEOPJSB COBPOBJLTB sBAi, as directed, a copy of the foregoing 
Form of Application. On its receipt at the Education Offio^ 
the one hundred per cent, will be added to the remittance, and 
the order, so far as the stock in the Depository w^l permit 
made up and despatched. Should the Truatees haye no proper 
corporate seal, the Department will, on the receipt of two Sol^ 
tars additional, have one engraved and sent with the articles 
ordered. 

***I^I^ib««7 ai^d Prize Books be ordered, in addition to Maps 
and Apparatus, it will bb itbobssaet to bbhi) kot lbsb thjubt 
five dollars additional for each class of books, Ac, with the 
proper forms of application for each class. 

Cy The one hundred per cent , will not be allowed on any 



MAGIC LAHTBRK BXHIBITIONS TO SCHOOLS. 

MR. T. J. WIGGINS proposes giring ezhibitioos of the Magic LsDieni 
to Schools in varioas parte of Upper Oanacb, and deairea to add the 
following certificate by way of iatrodnotioQ to them : — 

This is to Certify that we have been acquainted with the bearer, 
Thomas J. 'Wiggins, for more than Thirty Years, and know him to be 
a good moral man, and that from misfonrtnne in loaing his sight, in so fin- 
as to debar him from working at his trade^ and also the loss of property by 
fire be now is exhibiting certain pamtings, &c, for the purpose of procnriog 
an honest liying,^therefore is recommended to the hivoraDle oonaideratioo 
of a Christian public. 

A. S. St. Jobw, R. A. Olaakk, Rolland McDoxald, 

Richard Millea, J. C. Rtkebt, M.FJP. Wiluax Eooub, 

J. G. CuBEiB, Mayor of St Ctf&attees. 

. »^^ 



TTPPER CANADA SCHOOL BOOK DBPOT, 

62, King Street East, Toronto. 

rST PUBLISHED, and for Sale, wholesale and retaU, RXTDIMEIT- 
TARY ALGEBRA, designed for the use of Canadian Schools. By 
B. Hensman, of the Middle Temple^ Barriater-at-Law. Price 26 cents. 

R. <b A. MILLER. 



Loveirs General Geography; By J. George Hodgins, LL3., P.R.G.a 
Sangster's Elementary and National Arithmetics and Keys. 

** Philosophy. Parts 1 and 2. 
Robertson's Grammar. 
Vasey's Classical English Spelling Book. 

" English Grammar xnade Ensy. 
And all Loyeirs Series of Scfaocl Books. 

0^ Oar NATiOKAL SERIES «re got up in a superior style.— Large 
supplies of all the aboye jnst reeeiyed. 



»*« Prices low and terms liberal. 



R. 4b A. MILLER. [8m. 



Tbbicb : For a single oopy of the Jowmal of KdueeUion, $1 per an nam ; 
back yols., neatly stitched, supplied <>n the same terms. All subecriptiuos 
to commence with the January if umber, and payment In adyance must is 
all cases accompany ihe order. Single numbers, 1S( cents each. 

ADyxlttissicXMtB inserted in tfhe Jeumal of ^dueetien for 25 cents per 
line, which may be remitted io posimgs stamps, or otherwise. 

All commonicaiioM to be addressed to J. Gbob«* HooeiVB* TiUR, 

£dMcatifn OJScs, Toronto. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES FOR WINTER. 

As the usual period of the year for establishing or replen- 
ishing the Public School Libraries throughout Upper Canada 
has now arrived, we desire to call the attention of the school 
authorities to the subject. 

The approaching long winter eyenings will afford ample 
leisure for reading as well as for study. The perusal of good 
books will be at once a stimulus and a relaxation, as well as 
an intellectual advantage to the pupils themselves, while it will 
doubtless also be no less a source of pleasure and profit to their 
parents and other rate payers, who have the right of free access 
to the public school library, under the regulations provided 
by law. 

Painful evidence has already been afforded in Canada of the 
evil effects upon young persons of an acquaintance with that 
pernicious class of the lighter literature of the day only, which^ 
in the absence of some controlling influence and better tastes, 
young people are too apt to seek out and to read with avidity. 
As an illustration, we would refer our readers to the painful 
narratives on this subject contained in the Journal of Eduea- 
tion^ for April, 1861, pp. 49-51. The article also on a kindred 
subject, in the last number of this Journal^ are also worthy of 
attention* 

Most of our public schools, chiefly in cities, towns, and 
villages, have by their excellence created a taste for reading 
and intellectual culture, which, after a time, the ordinary 
instmction of these schools, without the aid of a suitable 
library, especially among the more advanced pupils does not 



fully meet. Having acquired in- the school a taste for reading, 
these pupils will necessarily seek to gratify it. How important 
it is, then, that this taste for reading should be rightly directed, 
or, what is better, gratified in a legitimate way in the school 
Hatlf. It should be remembered, too, that teachers labour 
under senons disadvantages, and are less effective in their 
instructions where they are unable to supplement their labours 
by means of a library of readinsc and reference books. It is 
Mrf fiWe the more necessary oOwU for teachers and pupils, that 
jTf^i^nMlispensd>le adjunct So a good and successful school 
should not only be provided, but that it should be well kept up, 
jvitlx.S eontittttoiis supply of the more valuable and attractive 
from the press, 
afforded by the Educational Department for 
tiie carrying out of this important object are now most ample. 
An abundant supply of appropriate books has been procured 
to meet the winter's demand. The terms upon which they are 
furnished to municipal and school corporations will be found on 
page 176, and are worthy of the consideration of the school 
authorities. 

As it may be interesting to know how far the people, through 
their school trustees, have availed themselves of the facilities 
provided by the Department, we may state that from 1854 and 
up to the end of the year 1861, the number of public school 
library and prize books sent out from the Department amounted 
to 260,345 volumes, viz., 193,2 i 7 library and 67, 128 prize books, 
besides 7fi 1 5 volumes to mechanics' institutes, &c. Fuller details 
on the subject will be found in the Journal for March, p. 3^35. 

2. GIVE YOUR CHILDREN BOOKS. 
Books are the cheapest teachers, and often the best. He 
who would have his children become good scholars and grow up 
thoughtful and intelligent men, should provide them with 
books ; not mere school books, nor learned treatises on religion 
and government : but books such as children can understand, 
and as they grow older, larger works of history, biography, 
travels, science, and philosophy. Five dollars well spent lor 
books will often advance a family of children more than a whole 
year's schooling. I well remember with what a wild joy I once, 
in boyhood, greeted my father's return from a visit to the city 
where at an auction he had purchased a bundle of new books. 
Among them were Sherwood^s Stories, Robin's Journal, and 
two volumes entitled Scenes in Asia and Scenes in America. 
How through the long winter evenings I portd over these 
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books ! How the mind Bwelled with the new ideas it drank in ! 
How I spelled away at the hard words, conquering in my zeal whole 
hosts of difficulties in the art of reading ! and, better than ti^ 
kindling u thirst for reading and knowledge that lured me on till 
had mastered a course at coUege. 

I do not mean to deny the need of school instruct^, tab tljye 
training of the school room will be robbed of half it| ^ifficulj^My 
and multiplied greatly in its results, if children are prmded wM 
books which will interest and instruct them. 

If you are too poor to bi\y boeks, sot your ohildren ^^n eaming 
them for theoiflolves. Give your boys some vacant coviier of a fiel3 
wliere they can raise a few bushels of corn, or allow them wages for 
-eoy ejctra labour they may perform. Their work will be lighteiwcl 
and their souls enlarged by the efforts. So let the gitr^A be per- 
mitted to earn a penny now and then, and when you go to town 
buy them good booju. patter every way is such expenditure of 
the little sums your childjp^iv will get than that of buying a sheep 
or a calf, or any so-called prudent investments, which engages them 
thns early in the mad chase for riches which makes the world so 
hani and tetStih.-^'Midiiffan Journal of 'SdueaUon. 



8. GOOD BOOKS A SUPPLANTER OF EVHi HABITS. 

Create a taste in youth for good books, and the pleasures of litera- 
ture will 8ui>ply the place of those grosser pleasures that lead astmy 
the uifthj^ikuig. It is the will made strong by oqltavation that 
enables a man to resist the cravings of those appetites whse indul- 
gence brings death. The ignorant man must of necessity be a man 
of narrow, views and atrong pre|iidiceii; and aven in questions yrhUtt 
involve jgreat moral principles he is quite as lik^ to be wropg m 
right. The safe man in society is the man who is competent to do 
his own thinking. 

4, GOOD AND BAD BOOKS. 

A fiood of books, newspapers, writings of all sorts, go^ and bad. 
is spreading oyer the wbo|e land, and youug apd old wiUi^nAthm, 
We cannot stop that, it is God's ordinance. It is more ; it is God's 
grace and mercy that we have a free press— liberty for every man, 
that if be haa any of God's truth to tell, hp.may Miil .oat bgklly 
in books or otherwise. A blessing from God! ! one which w^ahpoU 
reverence for God knows it was dearly bought. Before ourfora- 
fathers oould ibuy it for us, many an honoured man left house and 
home to die in the battle field or on the scaffold, fighting sod 
witnessing for the right of eveiy man to whom God's word cornea to 
speak God's word openly to his countrymen. 

A blessinir, and m awful one 1 for the same gate which lets in 
gopd lel^s in evil. The law dare not silence bad booka. It dare not 
root up the tares le§t it root up the wheat also. The men who died 
to buy us liberty knew that it was better to let in a thousand bad 
books than to shut out one good one ; for a grain of God's truth 
will ever ontweigh a tpn of tl^e.devij's lief*. \Ve iainwpt.thftn.silwce 
evil booka, but We can turn away our eyes from them ; we can take 
care that what we read, and what we let others read, shall be good 
and wholesome. 

Now, if ever, we are bound to remember that books are words, 
and that words come either from Christ or the devil ; now, if ever 
are we bound to piit holy and wis© books, both religious and worldly^ 
into the hands qt all around us, and if, poor souls 1 they auut 
needs eat of fruit of the tree of knowledge they may also eat of the 
frait of the tree of life ; and now, if ever, are we bound to pray to 
Christ the word of God, that He will raise up among vm wise and 
holy writers, and give them words and utterance to speak to the 
hearts of all the message of God's covenai)t, and that He may 
confound the devil and his Kes, and all that swarm of vile writers 
who anefilling.the land withtraah, filth, blaaphemy and covetousness ; 
with books which teach men that our wise forefathers, who built our 
churchas and founded our Constitution, were but ignorant knaves 
and fanatics, and that selfisli money-making and godless licentious- 
ness are the only true wisdom ; and .so turn the Divine power td 
words and the inestimable blessing of a free press into the devil's 
engine, and not Cluist's the word of God. But their words shall be 
brought to naught. — Kingaley. 



5. WHAT BOOICS SHOPLP F0RI4 A SCHOOJi WB^RY. 

Every school should be furnished with a Libraiy which should 
include, — 

1* Books on sohoola and school ^stams, for the ns» of : aehool 
officers and parenta ; apd on ^ theory axi4 pr^o^ycapf <fi»^,hing^ 
for the professional instruction of teachers. - » 

3. Books of reference, for the nee principally of teadiers. 

S. gookfyfor wjgylatioii^aiiiig thajguj^ 



4. Books for circulation among the parents and inhabitants of the 
District or neighbourhood. 

In the arrangement and furniture of a school house, provision 
should be made for the library. — Barnard? s School Architecture, 



^. BOOKS THAT DIE— A BOOK THAT LIVES. 
The tables of literary mortality show the following appalling facts 
in regard to the chances of an author to secure literary fame : — Out 
of .1,090 publiahed books, GOO never pay the cost of printing, etc. ; 
900 just pay expeoaes ; 100 return a alight profit ; and ou^y 100 
show a subaiantial g^n. Of these l,OfD books, 6d0 are ^r^tten 
by the end of the year, and 160 more at the end of three yean ; 
only 50 survive seven years publicity. Of the 50,000 publicationa 
put forth in tJie seventeenth century, hardly more tlum 59 have a 
great reputation, and are reprinted, iff the 50,000 works pubiished 
in the eighteenth century, posterity has hardly preserved more than 
were rescued from oblivion in the seventeenth century. Men have 
been writing books theee three thousand yeftn, and thew aro hardly 
more than five hundred writers, throughout the globe, who have 
survived the ravages of time and the forgetfulness of man. The 
vanity of young authors — though there are exceptions — is pro- 
verbial Every year a thniManri vxiteia imagiAfi that they have 
something to say which the world ought to hear. They hurry into 
print, and ask men to listen to the new oracla But the great 
worid sees on its way, and pays no more heed to their modest re- 
quest tiian the ox in the fable to the fly on his horn. Only the 
Word of the Lord endureth for evw.-^Sunday School Tcaehin' 
Mq0a4iH. 

7. JLVVJtoEms saoat booksl 

Soaks hKv hmk,' lit various times, the to^nent imd detjght of 
eveiy #m of «io5<#MU)t if tiwro tivsa a forson, at all aoquainted 
widi ttMM, vte^tuifniaiMMttmes Uen ohJigedto treat with respect 
and attontMNI^ ,i2>e ^yJba ma alnflsi inesutihly. ine^^ 
through this ' Aifca ««Tx^3lfi# "<>'^'* nothing of one of the sfweetest 
pleasures 7 ^^S? '^ P'^^Ver folt real affection for a book. 

Nirt^'i paiggirin time fe„^«^, » the compny oi good booka. 
Thf^PfiilV^Wmr^' our childhood ; long before we could read, 

*U— ^ ^on jwith ** JUtUe Goody Two ^Show," 



•cairs the laafy psU of *'The Babes in the Wood,' 
and liatsped with, rottod, ii;ondaring eyei^ but undoubting faith^ to 
the wonderful adveatuns of <* Jack the Otant Killer,'* and '' Dame 
Hubbard's Remarkable Dog» In tho(te days we learned from 
** Nursery Hyms," and "Watt's Divine Songs for Children," 
through the sweet medium of. inothpr's voice^ those hymQs, which, 
as they were the first learned, will be the last foigotten. And with 
the words we always remember the books, with the dos-eared leaves, 
and ithe " appropriate illustration " at the head- of each hymn. 

With added yean came love of other books. " Jack the Giant 
KUler" was succeeded by "Blue Beard;" "Robin Hood" and 
" Robinson Crusoe " became the heroes of our dreams ; history and 
tlie, raduneuts of ecienoe opened new paths of pleasure for our 
youthful feet; and "Proverbial Philosophy" and "The Lady of 
the Lake " lured us into the flowery fields of poetry. 

These, in turn, made way for others ; «nd so these many boHcs, 
like, kind, unwearying friends, have led us on from infamy to autn- 
hfX)d and womanhood. Every year has.given us new friends to love, 
and new love for some of the old ones, till now, when we ask our- 
selves what books are to us, we find the answer must be a- long 
oner-they are more than w^ ean telL 

They are the unwearying instructors of our ignorance. Blessings 
on the books that have given us, from year to year, a deeper appre- 
ciation of those " treasures of knowle<%e/' of which we ean h<me to 
gain but a glimpse in this world. Blessings on those that havo 
been cheer to our loneliness, rest to our weariness ; and a donble 
blessing on those that have deepened our longings for the true and 
the beautiful, or strengthened our heartsfor Uie battle of li£e. 

It is an old aa^ng, that "a man is known by the oonipany he 
keeps. ^' Companions are sure revealers of character. It is true of 
these -silent companions. We regard with pity, that has a spke ni 
contesBpt in it» thflee whose oomSant compAniona are the al^adoipy 
hprpfA and heroines of "yellow QO¥ei;ed literatwiip ;" we instinc- 
tfvely hold our breath, and tread softly, with one who roads only 
rolid, instraotive weeks. Commend us to one whose library how- 
ever small it be, holds companions for a many-sided nature, but the 
spDed pi^es and tarnished gilding show that the. best are most loved. 

Some books are soulless, others seem like caskets in which the 
author^has unprisoned part of his soul One ; ioels, on lajing ttan 
down, that he has been holding communion with a noble natuxQ, 
and has been made better, by a subtle magnetiBm, which is no part 
of the book, yet breathes from it, like the perfume from the rose. 
^lo^kookuhmmimprt ol this driightfnl aygm» tbaft. iMi»Eu|Wri» 
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Far thoM who Ioyb ihma, bookfe hKV a knffatge tluKb is quite 
iadependent of the ]>rmt8r'B tat. It is thk ttn|mnted kngnage that 
makes our own books so dear, m> amok pleasanter to read than 
another's. 

Our own books. We are at kberty to mark them if we ohooae^ 
and we love to turn the leaves of favorite volvmes^ liist bear rtani 
of the past How many of them contaui marked paaaagea, «z« 
preasing just the tiionghis of our own souls, which our woids could 
not utter. How many of them besr traces of dear hands, that 
death has since chaqped in his ! Would you take its weighty in fM^ 
for that little worn Bible, — a mother's gift, perluups, — ^which bears 
on its time-Btained pages so much of jour haart-hiatcry t No ; it 
holds two gospels, one of them is Qod's gospel to yoar own haaxi ; 
yon can find it in no Bible but your own. 

Yon own, perhaps, <* Aurora Leiigh." The gold is tarnished, and 
the leaves turn noiselessly, because they have turned so often. 
Your eyes always rest on it fondly ; yon lore to holtd it in your hand . 
Why ? Because it in one of the greatest poems in the language I 
No, not for that, nor beoaose it seems like a legacy from that sweat 
woman, as good as she was great, who will write no more. Any 
other '' Aurora Leigh " would be all that to yon ; yoor own is moie. 
Yon love to turn the silent leaves slowly, and read where the marks 
tell you of some dear one, '< who, beinff dead, thus speaketh f or 
of Bometimes in your past experience, when your own words beh^g 
too meagre for your soul, your pencil made these your own. There 
ia many u living face you would rather miss than that vohime. 

Many a one has such pet books, and we lore to see tiiem, thongh 
they have no special significance to us ; we love to find that hooks 
ore to some other hearts what they are to ours. 

It ia pleasant, in reading any interesting book, to be told; by an 
occasional pencilling, that others have been over the same ground 
before ns, and have found the same beauties that eharm our eyes ; 
it gives the book a savor of humanity, and makes it a social tinng. 
John Smith, his mark, in a book, makes it more truly Jolm Smitii'e 
own than cUd the money he paid for it at the bookseller's, and we 
can often learn more of a man's characterlvom a bocdc thus mariced, 
than from whole days of conversation with hioi. 

Bacon says, '' Some books are to be t ae t si, oltea io be swal- 
lowed, and some few to be chewed and digested ; titat i% aame books 
ore to be read only in parts, othen io be read, hr^ • t ooiiojiariy, 
and aome few to be read wholly, and walk liilinaasii dn iMuti^ATm/* 
And he advises that we ''read not to contsadiet and n<um, nor ia 
believe aud take for granted, nor to find talk and diaooQam, but to 
weigh ai)d consider." He might have added, that whan we 
weighed and considered, and found it good, we should read 
to love and admire, for we never get all the good we can from lieoks 
till we make them our friends. — ^£. H., in Mamaehumtii Ttacktr, 



a TEACHERS' LIBRARIES. 
Among other valuable helps to teachers, none is more important 
or necessary than a teacher's library. We appeal to every teacher 
to fit themselves for the duties of their profession by carefully read- 
ing the best woiks prepared for the use of teachers, by men of ex- 
perience in the business. Teachers cannot suppose that all the 
wisdom needed is already in their posMssion ; that all the valuable 
notions upon subjects of teaching have been already suggested to 
them . Many thinking minds have given to the public, within a few 
years, the record of their own experience, and the results of their 
maturest deliberations. Have you read many of these works ? How 
many of you have read even ofM good author upon the theory and 
practice of teaching ? I cannot urge upon you a more important 
method of helping yourselves than this. Read what others have 
written, and inwardly digest the same ; comparing what others say 
with your own notions and experience, and holding fast as your 
own, for future use, whatever commends itself to your own ap- 
proTsL The teacher should have his library as much aa the lawvor, 
phjmidan, or clergyman. If he means to be a professional teacher, 
— a teacher known for his excellence, his skill, his familiarity with 
all branches of his business, he mugt read And to this end he 
must have books. He may own these books himself, or induce the 
trustees to purchase some for the section ; or he may unite with 
other teachers and purchase a library in oonunon. But by all 
meana he should have a teacher's libraiy. 



9. THE ROYAL LIBRARY AT WINDSOR 0A8TLB. 

"Alii qijidem eqnoa Bmant, slli aTea,alilfl»rMi nlht veroSpneralo nlrandnm 
•cqulroudi ct poMideiidi librM iuiedit detiderium.*~JuLiASVs iMPsaAToa* 

To those lovers of books who care merely for the easy pleasuies 
of light reading, or who are chiefly interested in curious and out-of- 
the-way works, as well as to the student of the more serious 
branches of learning and literature, the ' * Royal Lilnrary " at Windsor 
Caistle offers not a few points of interest The aatuirs^ objaot^ and 



merits off this estaUidhmelit (though, as a nuvtteir of cotirse, of a 
strtotly privsKte ehaiaoter) deserve all the mere to be noticed^ as it 
has, u^ to the presmt, been but very little known— one might 
almost fisel inclined to say ignored— l^ most people, etceptiog those 
at and about the Oonxt. 

The origin of the present << Royal library" at Windsor can be 
said to date only from the aoeession of King Wiltiam lY. ; for it 
waa that monaioh who, ahortly after he had succeeded to the throne, 
ordered its fomuntion. Since the << transfer '^^-as it is commonly 
ealled--of the « King's Library,'' in 188S, by Qe<»ge IV. to the 
British Musenn^ the absence of a library had made itself gradually 
fsh at OoortL If it were yet required to demonstrate the luug and 
weU-established truth, that it is much more difficult to acquire than 
to dispoee of anything, the facts in question would furnish a very 
afypropriate example. They show, at least, in a curiously suggestive 
manner, what an easy task it is, on the one hand, to dispose, in one 
moment, of the literary treasures collected during many years with 
much care, and at great cost, by order of one'^ ancetflors ; and, on 
the other, how much labour and time it r^uires to replace such 
inteUeotual atores for the future benefit of one's children after 
they have once been parted wit^. George IV. elated the said 
<'transtor"tothe nation of more than sixty-five thousond choice 
volumes, forming the *' King's Library," by merely writing a short 
note ; whereas it has almost taken the time allotted by nature to 
one entire generation to collect the forty thousand I'olumes, whMi 
now Supply at Windsor the pkuse of the older collection as ir is Dow 
to be seen at the British Museum— where^ until inecei^ly, it has 
been gsaierally looked upon as a monument of royal munificence. 

Some choice works, however, besides the art collection, which 
had formed part of the *' King's Library," ebcaped the dangers of 
t^is contemplated '^expatriation," and the VieiBBitude& of tiie abov^- 
mentioned ** transfer," as they were retailed for King George IV. 
Among those works is the famous Meniz FtadteT of 3467, of which 
there are only two other eooies in existence ; but of these the one 
belonging to the Imperial Library at Vienna, though more perfect 
in some respects, is inferior to others. Hie Berlin copy is inferior 
to both the others. This rare and invaluable work had, during 
many years, formed an integral part of the University Libi-a^ alt 
Gottingen, and was, in a strange fit of equally excessive and injudi- 
cious loyalty, presented to King George III. upon the occasion of 
his coronation, by a de|nltation of professors chosen from ataiong 
the ^Senate of the above university. It has, rince then, beicome 
rather a matter of doubt, whether those gentlemen had any right t6 
elen^ their individual liberality at the expense of a founJatioh 
ever Which the corporation, by whom they had merely been del^ 
gaied for oongratulatoty pnrposes, had, as 8u(!fi, no direct Cc^ntrol. 
HUrtory, at all events, is not able to record the existence of anjr 
document sanctioning this gift, nor what advantage, besides tli6 
barren satisfaction of a gracious acceptance of tins loyal pi-esent, 
accrued to the University of Gottingen, to console it for the others- 
wise irreparable loss of this much-cherished volume from amongst 
the rarities and treasures of its ancient and famous librai-y. Besides 
this Psalter, there are, among the retained works, some of the 
earliest printed books with a date-^such as the vellum Caxton, the 
rare Aldine Virgil of 1606, the Doctrynal of 8apyence, and tho 
much-prifled copy Of 8hakesneare, of 1682, which waa given by 
Charies I. to Sir Thomas Heroert immediately before his execution, 
and bears that mifoitunate monarch's signature upon the title page. 
And last, but not least, the finest extant mannscript copy of the 
Shah Jehan NamHh, written in beautiful Persian character, with 
numerous and costly illitminations and pictures, of an equally rare 
and curious character, and venr perfect after their fashion. 

The first step towards the fontaation of anew "Royal Llbrarjr," 
to r^laoe whit had been the " King's Library," consisted in the 
appointment of Mr. Glover to the office, purposely created, of 
*' Librarian to the King." This gentleman had, before tho 
"transfer" of the above collection, occupied the post of sublibra- 
rian, and was thereupon made keeper of the royal collections of 
prints and drawings. The retained works above enumerated were 
also committed to his care ; and, when he assumed his new office, 
it was determined that the contemplated formation, or rather com- 
pilation, of a new collection of books, to be worthy of the name of 
" Royal Library," should forthwith be commenced. It was in the 
year 1838 that the Private Library of King George III., as well as 
what wte termed his " Nobleman's Library," at Windsor Castle, 
and his '^Gentiemen's Library" at another palace, the Prirato 
Libraries of Queen Charlotte from Kew. aud the Prince Regent's 
Library from Carlton House, were brougnt together for this purpose 
at Cumbtf land Lodge, in Windsor Great Park, in which place the 
books, maps, and papem of William Duke of Cumberhmd were 
already kept. 

Theae ditjteta mewhra of miscellaneous literature, piled together 
into one l^rge heap, formed the incongruous mass out of which, 
under tha^anspicsa of Mr. Glover^ was to be resutdtatidd the body 
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of the '' Boyal Library." They consulted chiefly of old, but by no 
meauB choice, editions of ancient and modem classios of nearly all 
countries in Europe ; but there were also topographical works 
mainly relating to Great Britain, county historieB, a multitude of 
ancient histori^ works, mostly in Latin, and man^ relating to the 
middle ages of Italy, France, and Grermany, written in tne lan- 
guages of their respective countries. There were also some early 
printed books — such as several Aldines and Ebsevirs — ^but in a few 
instances only of some rarity or value. It was, decided that all 
these so repeatedly transported volumes should undergo one more 
removal before they were to be finally deposited at Windsor Castle 
itself. The internal arrangement and fitting up of the apartments 
destined to hold the library was intrusted to Sir Jefiry Wyattville. 

The part of the Castle in which they are sitated faces towards the 
north, overlooking a comer of the town of Windsor, and, somewhat 
further off, Eton. It was built by order of Queen Elix&beth, and 
formed, for many years, the suite of rooms specially devoted to the 
royal residence. These apartments are spacious and elegant in their 
distribution. The largest of them, which is very fine both in its 
size and proportion, measures nearly eight feet m length, and is 
very well lighted, ooth as a room and as a library, by seven large 
windows, commanding a fine view over the beautiful landscape, 
from which it acquires additional stateliness to the eye of the b^ 
holder. Not far from this noble apartment is the curious and ele- 
gant Blenheim Room — so called because it was there that Queen 
Anne, whilst sitting in her favourite boudoir, received the firrt news 
of the famous victory gained by the great Duke of Marlborough. 
It is a small polygonal clutmber, constructed in the form of a lantern 
in the turret over the Norman gateway, and is, therefore, exquisite 
both in shape and site. Formerly it was a bay to KJuig Heniy 
VII.'s room, adjoining the end of Queen Elizabeth's Gallery ; and 
in it used to be hung the flags presented each year upon the anni- 
versary of the celebrated battle by the great duke and his direct 
male descendants, up to the present day, but whidi are now depos- 
ited in another part of the Castle.** Through each of its four 
narrow, but light and airy, windows, one enjoys a different prospect 
for many miles around, over the well-timbered country and the 
green pastures bordering upon the banks of the, here as yet unpol- 
luted and dear, river Thames. All these views offer so many 
chajrming pictures of *' smiling fields,'' so truly English in their 
character, that one would have to seek in vain for their equals in 
many other countries. There is, at least to our knowledge, hardly 
any other library which could rival this one at Windsor Castle with 
regard to its situation, and the chamis of its *' surroundings*" In 
all these respects it is truly royal, as well as in the character of its 
furniture, which is sumptuous and comfortable without being gaudy, 
and in its architectural decorations, which are sufficiently ornamental 
without being either extravagant or tasteless. 

Let the reader only fancy himself seated in one of those substan- 
tial and commodious arm-chairs, either in the large room or in the 
Blenheim Chamber, turning over the leaves of a curious book, or 
gazing, in a tranquil state of mind, through one of the windows 
looking down upon the rural scenes below, and he will reahze to his 
miiid that which the ancient Romans called the otium cum digniUUe. 
That the chiefs of that imperial people were accustomed to associate 
this sentinent of theirs with similar places, is proved by the ulent, 
yet eloquent testimony afforded by the magnificent ruins of the 
various imperial libraries in and about the Eternal City. The still 
imposing remains of the libraries of Tiberius and Diocletian at 
Home, and those of Hadrian at Tivoli, are worthy monuments of 
the high estimation in which literature and learning were held by 
those great rulers. 

r^But to return from Imperial Rome to Boyal Windsor. Sir 
Jeflry Wyattville terminated, in 183^ the necessary preparation of 
the suite of apartments which were henceforth to contain the col- 
lections of the Royal Library. During the following years, the 
books, which had been provisionally assembled at Cumberland 
Lodge, were gradually brought to the Castle, and there deposited 
in the various presses specially prepared for their reception. The 
plan according to which these volumes were finally arranged and 
put to rest after their numerous adventures and vicissitudes, par- 
took, however, in its character and execution, more of the architec- 
tural than the bibliographic This chance assemblage of literature 
enjoyed its undisturbed repose for the twen^-four years during 
which the late Mr. Glover held the office of Librarian to the Queen, 
in that order in which it had been definitely arranged upon its in- 
gtallation at Windsor Castle. 

* Before the appropriation of the suite of apartments to the purposes of the 
Boyal Library, the turret which was built by Henry YIL was used as a place of 
deposit for the Marlborough flags. According to the terms by which the Duke 
holds the Castle of Blenheim, he is bound to send annually to Windsor Gastle, on 
the anniversaiy of the battle, a white silk banner with the^* Fleur de Liys '* embroi- 
dered upon it. The last receiTed was laid m the turret, and, when the next arrived, 
was hung up with those which had been received every year since the estate was 
vested in the Ikmily of the Churchills. The Duke of WellingUm holds^etrathfleld- 
s^ye upon similar terms, and annually sends a silken tricDloor to the oasile. 



But thanks to the, in such matters, ever-active and beneficia 
influence of the late Prince Consort, supported by the zeal and 
knowledge of Mr. Woodward, the judiciously appointed suooenor 
to the former librarian, the whole regime of the royal family has, 
of late, undergone the most essential and salutary changes. It was 
only natural that he whose mind was so clear, refined, and cultivated, 
could not bear the idea that there should be under the very roof of 
his own residence a collection of more than forty thousand volumes 
next to useless, merely because of the want of order and proper 
arrangement. On the other hand, it is no wonder that, untQ he 
took the matter into his own consideration, the royaJ Ubrazy, 
though containing much riches, was not much more than an almoot 
nominal append^^e to the furniture of the royal household, and 
that the not unimportant office of Librarian to the Queen had, from 
want of due encouragement, gradually sunk into that of a mere 
sinecure. 

The interest which the late Prince Consort took in this apecnal 
subject, so congenial to his general character, tastes, and disposition, 
soon communicated itself to others. Under his influence the Royal 
Library assumed, as a usef id establishment, new life. 'Hiere is 
something touchingly illustrative— since he is no more — with re- 
ference to the character and worth of the man, in the sort of rela- 
tion in which the royal patron of learning and the fine arts at large 
placed himself towards this more private object of his attention. 
When he was residing at Windsor Castle, most of his leisure houis 
were spent in the apartments of the Royal Library. There he de- 
lighted in looking at the curious works of art and of literature, not 
merely with the eye of what is commonly understood by the appelr 
ation of a " connoisseur," but with the keen and rapid glanoe of a 
real critic ; for he not only knew what he was looking at, but was 
also fully able to reason upon and to judge of the many varied 
subjects which there came under his notice. There, also, he used to 
discuss the future objects and arrangements of the Librai7---bow 
matters were to be managed, and in what branches new acquisitions 
should be made, in order to increase the value of what was already 
extant. And thither he was in the habit of conducting his children, 
in order to infuse into their minds part of his own love for what 
was accomplished, elegant, and refined. He likewise encouraged 
the various members of the household, as well as the guests staying 
at the Castle, to avail themselves of these resources for pleasant 
recreation, and for the acquisition of useful knowledge ; and, by 
his care, they were made easily and agreeably accessible to all who 
felt inclined to profit by the different advantages they ofiered. It 
was in such places and at such times that the Prince ought to have 
been seen, in order correctly to appreciate the man. Those who 
have merely known him upon state occasions, or in public, will 
hardly be able to realize to themselves his picture as he was in 
private life, when freed from the irksome restraints of represen- 
tation and officiality. There the reserve of the Prince, whose 
natural shyness so many people mistook for pride, vanished alto- 
gether before the kind cordiality of the man's warm heart. And, 
when all his finer qualities and feelings came into play, the casual 
observer could not but be highly gratified at what he was contem- 
plating. Being as superior in mind as he was in position, he knew 
weU how, at the same time, daily to exercise that superiority, and 
also to make those with whom he might happen to be engaged in. 
more familiar converse for the moment, unconscious of the existing 
disparity in rank and position. This advantage arose from his 
possessing that delightful gift to its full extent — a quality as rare 
as it is charming—of being a&ble in the true and highest sense of 
the word. For his affability was never spoiled by any admixture of 
that sort of condescension which frequently exercises a more ir- 
ritating than soothing influence upon those whom it is meant to 
please. 

Although the plans of the Prince with respect to the Royal 
Library, as with respect to the many other matters of more pubtic 
importance that interested him, have been immaturely arrested, 
one may venture to hope that they will be carried out to the 
extent to which he himself intended to see them fulfilled. These 
plans, to state them briefly, were to form a good gentleman's and 
diplomatist's library — ^to be particularly well supplied in the depart- 
ments of general art and history ; after that, to be well provided 
with topographical, genealogical, and heraldic works of reference 
and of authority ; and, as for the remainder, to contain so much 
only as would be sufficient for general knowledge, without approach- 
ing professional completeness in any of its other branches. All this 
can, of course, only be accomplished after some time ; for the work 
of arranging the different departments in a usefnl and systematic 
manner, of cataloguing all the books, and of supplying the various 
deficiencies, is a slow and laborious one. Tet, when it is completed 
it must be matter of satisfaction to know that the home of the best 
of living sovereigns is not wanting in one of the chief nieans for 
insuring the intellectual and moral welfare of her children. — 
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10. A BOOK UNDER THE QUEEN'S SANCTION. 
An English paper annonnoes the publication, by spedal permiMion 
of the Queen, oi a Selection by her Majesty from the well known 
** Houn of Devotion" by.Heinreich ZMhokke, translated by Miss 
Frederica Rowan. 

The selections are announced as having proved a source of comfort 
and edification to her Gracious Majes^ in deep and overwhelming 
sorrow. The book is one which eminently inculcates and insists on 
practical reUgion, as opposed to a reliance upon correctness of belief. 
In the opening dissertation on the question whether slow decline or 
sadden death is preferable, the author regards those alternatives as 
of less moment than is usually attached to them. To the man of 
well-spent Hfe he maintains that sudden death is not the greatest of 
calamities. ^* If," he observes, *< thou leadest at all times a life of 
piety, innocence, benevolence, full of active well-doing, and free 
from hatred or anger, such as Jesus thv Saviour taught thee, then 
sudden death can only be to thee, a sudden benefit Why shouldst 
thou dread to appear before Grod V On the other hand, he exposes 
the self-deception which too often attends the tardy penitence of 
the deathbed, ''bom of the terror of the moment" He shows 
that eironeous views are entertained of its value. '' When a crim- 
inal in his prison cell, fuU of the fear of the coming punishment, 
repents of his misdeeds, would you at once place him m moral worth 
on a level with the most pious and virtuous of men ? . . . Your 
sense of Justice would recoil from this. Then, how can you suppose 
the All- Just One to be less just than yon would be f* Salvation 
must be worked out in life, and not in death. The purposes of 
mortal existence are finished, and our destiny is accomplished and 
fixed, when we are no longer capable of doins good. Hence he 
ariguea that sudden death is not to be feared, at least on the ground 
that it ''deprives us of the opportunity and the time necessary to 
express our repentance, and to utter a few prayers. The Divine 
Son did not teach — Repent at the hour of death ; but he said, 
' Whoever takes up my cross during his lifetime, and follows me, he 
is my disciple!'" The termination, moreover, of a worthless or 
guilty life is not to be regretted. " Life has no value except as far 
MB we use it for perfecting our souls, for enriching our minds with 
nobler qualities, and for spreading happiness around us." 



U. RULES FOR DISTRIBUTING SCHOOL PRIZES. 
The following excellent rules for distributing prizes in schools 
have been adopted by the Woodstock Board of School Trustees. 
— 1. That no prize shall be given to any child who has not been a 
pupil for the preceding two terms, i That the prizes generally 
sh^ be awarded for good conduct and regular attendance. Insub- 
ordination to the teacher, continued tardiness of arrival at School, 
MB well as frequent absence, to disqualify any child from receiving a 
prize. 3. No pupil to receive a good conduct prize two terms in 
succession, but this will not apply to competitive prizes if given. 
4. SpecUd prizes may be given when the Trustees thmk that circum- 
stances render it advisable. 6. When a list of the best attending 
pupils is made out, the Teacher will be required to write opposite 
each name the word exemplary, fair, bad, as the case may justify ; 
adding if they think necessary, any matter in explanation. 
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During the recent visit of His Excellency the Oovemor General 
to Upper Canada, he visited most of the principal educational 
institutions in it, and exhibited a good deal of interest in their 
operation. The following is an account of these visits, abridged 
from the daily papers : — 

UPPXK CANADA GOLLSOB. 

In Toronto His Excellency commenced his visits at Upper Canada 
College, it being nearest to his place of residence while in the 
oity. Here he was received by G. R. R. Cockbum, Esq., M.A., 
Principal of Upper Canada College, and the Masters. By these 
gentlemen the party were escorted to the lecture room of the 
College, the nortn end of which had been fitted up in a becoming 
manner for the occasion. His Excellency was conducted to a seat. 
Among those present was the Lord Bishop of Toronto. The lecture 
room and halls leading thereto, were crowded to excess. When 
the party were comfortably seated, Principal Cockbum advanced 
toward Lord Monck and read the following address : — 

"Mat it Plbass Your Excellency, — We, the Principal and 
Masters of Upper Canada College, |;ladly avail ourselves of the 
occasion of your Excellency's auspicious visit to the capital of 
Uppper Canada, to pay a mark of respect to your Exoellanoyi 



personally, as a visitor of the College, and to offer our most cordial 
welcome to this, the oldest seat of learning in Upper Canada. We 
beg to renew our assurrances of loyalty and warm attachment to 
Her Most Gradous Majesty Queen Victoria, and to express the 
deen interest we can never cease to feel in everything that relates 
to the welfare and honor of England. This College, founded on 
the model of the great public schools in England, is more par- 
ticularly devoted to the training of the Youth of Canada for the pro- 
fessions, and there are vety few localities in this Province where the 
pui>ils of this institution do not now occupy the most prominent 
positions. The College has been upward of thirty years in existence, 
and during that comparatively long period it has sent forth several 
thousand young men prepared to discharge with credit the duties of 
life, whether in p^toe or in war. Among the names of its cdumni^ 
your Excellency will find not a few who have distinguished them- 
selves in the Crimea and in India, and if war should unfortunately 
come nearer home— an issue which we pray that God may, in his 
infinite mercy, avert — ^there are many trained and educated here, 
who will be ready to join in repelHng the aggressor, and keep 
Canada a bright and willing dependency of the British Crown. 
As a College we gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity of 
thanking your Excellency for your kindness in continuing the 
annual prize, lonff known as the Governor General's prise, and 
which as the highest honor we have to confer, is year by year 
contended for with distinguished ability and earnest seal This 
prize can be won only by superior attainments, and it serves to con- 
nect practically the Representative of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
with this seat of learning, and at the same time to endear the name 
of each successive Governor to some of the most promising youths 
of the country. In conclusion, we trust that your Excellency will 
kindly accept our sincere wishes for the happiness of your Excellency, 
not only in your personal and domestic rdations, but in every 
relation of life. 

(Signed) ** G. R. R. CocKBUaK, M.A., 

Principal" 
His Excellency replied as follows : — 

" Mb. P&ikcipal and Gentleman, — I thank you sincerely for 
the address that you have presented to me, and I hear with satis- 
faction from a body so distinguished as you are, those sentiments of 
loyalty and attachment to our Queen and country, which, expressed 
to me as they have been by all classes of the people dunng my 
progress through Canada, are now so familiar to my ears. Tlie 
qrstem of education adopted at the public schools in feigland has 
had considerable effect m the formation of our national character. 
The peculiar features of that system, the freedom enjoyed by the 
students, tiie total absence of restraint during the hours of recreation, 
the general tendency to rely rather on the honor of the boys than 
on a strict supervision of them, and the encouragement given to 
athletic sports, all contribute to the development of those muily 
qualities which are the especial duuracteristics of Endishmen, and 
well deserve the ^Mirticular attention of all those who, like your- 
selves, are engaged in the important and arduous duty of education. 
I doubt not that the same spirit which prompted their predecessors 
to enter the military service of the Queen animates the young men 
now under your care, nor that they will go out into the world 
imbued with feelings of patriotism and loyal^, and ready to mani- 
fest them on all occasions when their country calls for their services. 
In some of the public schools at home, the elder boys have, with 
the sanction of the authorities, formed themselves into Volunteer 
Rifle Companies, and have attained considerable proficiency both in 
drill and in shooting. The possibility of establishing a similar 
practice here may be worth your consideratioiu I am gratified to 
hear the estimation in which you hold the prize which, following 
the example of my predecessors, I have had the pleasure to offer 
for competition to the students, and I trust it may be one means 
amongst many others of inducing them to Tnainfj^iT^ ^le high 
reputation for good scholarship and classical knowledge which the 
members of this College have long and justiy enjoyed." 

His Excellency said that reading an address was too formal for an 
^casion like the present, and he would therefore say a few words. 
He said he meant to conclnde by requesting the Principle to grant 
the pupils holidays for the remainder of the week— (cheers. >--during 
which time he hoMd they would indulge in the sports and pastimes 
characteristic of British subjects. Principal Cockbum said that, in 
accordance with the Governor General's request, there would be no 
TOhool untU next Monday. Three cheers were then given for " His 
Excellency,'* three for -^Lady Monck," and three for "Lord Mul- 
grave." The party being then escorted to their carriages by the 
masters of the College, preoeeded by York and Queen streets to the 

DEAF, DUMB AND BLIKD ASYLUM. 

At this institution, His Excellency was received by Dr. Morris, 
Principal, and Mr. J. B. McGann, Head Master, together with 
several others of tha teaohen. The party were first shown into the 
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deaf aud dumb department, conducted by Mr. McCr«iui« On ihfB 
OQ trance of the party a youne girl about Id years of ag:e named 
Margaret Smitb, on being called forwcord, inscribed tba following 
on the black-board. We welcome the Governor General to Toroikto, 
and to our school We are h^ppy to see the ladies and gentlemen 
come and see the deaf and dumb." A young lad nam^ Gorman 
Lewis, who is about five years of age^ was then called forward, and 
passed some very severe tests both in arithmetic and grammar in 
the most satisfactory manner. A great deal of credit ia justly due 
to Mr. McGann for the improvement exhibited in his pupihk Lord 
Monck was very much ples^ with his visit to the school, and said it 
afforded liim great pleasure to como and visit the institutiony espe- 
cially so as he could vouch for the advancement of the pupils. 

Fi-om the deaf and dumb department the party proceeded to that 
occupied by the blind, where two little girb went tiirough some 
very astouishing reading exercises. Ls^ Monck in the most 
datterintf terms complimented the teaohers of this, as well as the 
deaf and dumb department of the institution, for the efficient 
manner in which they hacf performed the arduous duties devolving 
upon them. The party again took their oarriages and proceeded 
down Queen Street to the College Avenue, and up the College 
Avenue aud Queen's Park to the 

UNTVBRSITY OF TO&UKTO. 

At the entrance of this noble buUding His Kcoellency and mite 
were received by the Vice-Chancellor of the University and the 
profeasors of the College, in their academical gowns, and eseortsd 
to the Convocation Hall, which was crowded with students and 
citizen.s. The party were escorted to the platform at the north end 
of the hall. Among those on the platform were Hon. James Pat- 
ton, D.C.L., Vice-Chancellor, Dr. McCaul^ President of University 
Culle^^e, His Worship th^ Mayor, Rev. Dr. Ryemn, Dr. King, 
President of the Columbia College, N. Y., Rev. Dr. Willis, Pro- 
fessors Croft^ Wilson, Hincks, Fomeri, Buokland, Kingston, the 
Rev. Mri Lorimer, Librarian, aud Mr. Thomas Moss, the Registrar. 
On His Excellency being seated, the Vioe-Ghonoellor advan^ and 
read the following address : — ^ 

'* May it Plkasb Youk l^xdxujnrcT, — ^We, the Chancellor, Yioe- 
Chancellor, Senate, and Graduates of the University of Toronto, 
and the President, Council, and Membera ol the University College, 
cordially welcome your Excellency on your visit to the bnildinga in 
our joint occupation, and ghidly avail ourselves of the occasion to 
declare our loyalty to the Queen and to testify our respect for your 
£zcellency. The object of our instit«iti<Hi8 is to diffuse amongst 
the youth of Canada, without distinction, the benefits of edttcsttion 
of a high order, and we doubt not that this important work, 
intimately connected as it is with the advancement of tlie best 
interests of the country, will receive your Kzoellancy's approval 
and support. As our eetaUishments- aire under y^ur SzcelleDcy^s 
visitorial supervision, we are persuaded that you will learn wiHt 
pleasure that strong practical testimony to the esdmation in which 
they are held as Provincial Institutions^ is fvnmished by the con- 
stantly increasing number of students oi different refigious de- 
nominations, and from various parts of the country. We earnestly 
pray that the Divine blessing may attend your EzeeUency, Lady 
Monck and family, and that your administration of the Government 
of Canada may be aUke, acceptable to Her Majesty^ satisfactory to 
yourself, and beneficial to the. people committed to your charge.'' 

His Excellency replied as follows ; 

''To the Chancellor, Yice-Chaneellor, Senate and Qttaditates of 
the University of Toronto, sa^ the President, Coonoil and Members 
of University College ; 

Gbntlkmbn,— I am much gratified by your loyal address. You 
judged rightly in supposing tha^ I should be« glad to hear that the 
number of ypung men of different religious denominations fltoiying 
here is constantly increasing. Th» vaiue.set upon a good education 
may be fairly taken as a test of the. moral and social condition of a 
nation. I am happy to think that the benefits resulting from it are 
duly appreciated in CaiUMla, and the Imowiofl^e that they are so gives 
me solid ground for the expeqfcation tha^themond and intellectual 
co))dition of the people will keep pace wi]& their* advfincement in 
material prosperity. " After this the visitors were conducted through 
the interior of the building to. the mi^scmm, and from thence to the 
tower, where they remained about fifteen minutes, enjoying the 
splendid view obtained from that altitude. When they descended 
from the tower they vijsited the library, and after a tbomngh in- 
spection of the building thev again took to their carriages, amid the 
cheers of the students and a large number of bystanders. They 
proceeded down the Queen's Park and College Avenue to Yonge 
street, and from thence to the 

NORMAL SCHOOL AND EDUCATIONAL DCPASIiqaiT^ 

where His Excellency was repeiv^ with a general salute by the 
Civil Sfiryi^^Cj^gpi^. uod^ t^:.C9Qunand'0l €aptMft' the Bta. R 



SpenoB and by the M^fA Gfeanimar Stt^ Csdefte, wider oMsmand 
of Capt. Robertson. Thi^ latter company acted as the interior guard. 
On His Excellency and suUe entering; the theatre, the pupila sang 
** God Save the Queen." The theatre and the haUs leading therto 
were crowded to excess with visitors. As soon as His Hxcellenqf 
was seated on the stage, in the south end of the theatre the Hob. 
S. B. Harrison, Chairman of the Council of Public Instructiony 
read the following address : — 

*^ Mat it rusasv Youb Exokxbnot, — 

** We, the Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, beg, 
in behalf of the teachers and youth committed to our oversight, 
and in unison with our fellow-subjects of all classes, to weLcome 
Your Excelleney to the western metropolis ol Canada. As the 
Representative of our beloved Sovereign, and the avowed promoter 
of general edncation and knowledge, we haU your JESxcellency's visit 
to this, the seat of our operations, as a fresh encouragement to us 
in the arduous work in which we have long been engaged, for the 
establishment of a system for the training of teachers, for the regu- 
lation of schools, for furnishing them with text-books, maps and 
apparatus, and for providing the municipalities of Upper Canada 
with libraries. In the progress ol this system, the sdioola have 
increased to four thousand, and tho pupils to upward of three hun- 
dred thousand. In the songs and text-books, loyalty to the Qineen 
and love to the mother country are blended with the spirit of Cana- 
dian patriotism ; and Christian principles are combined with sound 
knowledge in the school teaching and public libraries. Chir earnest 

Srayer is that the Divine blesnng may abundantly rest upon Your 
Ixeellency and Lady Monck and family, and that your administra- 
tion of the Government of Canada may tend pre-eminently to con- 
solidate its institutions, and advance the happiness and prosperity 
of the Canadian people." 
His Excelleney replied as follows : 

" To the Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada : — 
Gbiptlsi»n, — ^I have been very much gratified at hearing the 
satisfactory account that you are able to give of the progress of 
education in this part of the country, proved, as it is, by the in- 
creasing number of schools and pupils. Ii\ all parts of Canada the 
{state of education is satisfactory as compared with that in Great 
jBritian and Ireland, and amongst the many advanta^res which 
immigrants into this country enjoy, not the least is the certainty that 
their children may, if they wish it, be well and carefully brought up 
at a trifling expense. The efficacy of the instruction imparted to 
KTOung people, depends in a great measure on the capacity and train- 
ing of their teachers, so that it iB imx>06sible to over-estimate the 
importance of the labour in which you are engaged. The name of 
Wur superintendent, which is well known to me, is a guarantee thst 
neither exertion nor ability will be wanting on your part to fulfil 
jjTour mission." 

■ After which the pupils sung "Hurrah, hurrah, for Canada." 
jSis Excellency and mtite then visited the various objects of interest 
t;o be found in the establishment — the picture gallery, statuary 
i^oms, &0, Previous to learing, His Excellency had iiie Modd 
Grammar School cadets brought before him, and expressed to the 
Chief Superintendent and to them his very great pleasure at their 
appearance. He further stated timt he was agreeably surprised to 
find that such a corps, was organised from among the pupils of the 
Model Grammar S<^ool. He had already, in another place, recom- 
mended the establishment of cadet corps in connection with the 
public schools as in England, and was therefore the more pleased to 
nnd that here in this institution his recommendation had already 
been anticipated. The party then proceeded to the Horticultural 
Gardens, where they were again received with a general salute by 
the Civil Service corps. 

OaOOODB HAUb 

On the momiuff of the third day of his stay, His Excellency the 
Governor Genenu, accompanied by Lord Mnlgrave and the gentle- 
men of his suitCy visited C^oode Hall, where they were received by 
the benchers and members of the Law Society, and a large number 
of citizens, in the most enthusiastic manner. Lady Monck and the 
other ladies of the party arrived soon after in carriages. Cheers for 
the Queen, His Excellency and Lady Monck, were given in a very 
hearty manner. After His Excellency and suite had visited the 
various apartments in the Hall, they were escorted to the Convoca- 
tion HaU, where the Benchers of the Law Society were sitting- 
awaiting the appearance of His Excellency, upon whom they pro- 
posed conferring the honorary degree of barrister-at-law. From 
the Convocation Hall he was escorted into an adjoining room and 
robed in "hat and gown," after which he again entered the Convo- 
cation Hall, and. after answering a few (questions which were pro- 
pounded by the treasurer of the Law Society, Hon. J. H. Cameron, 
he was duly installed an honorary barrister-at-law. The party then 
proceeded up Quaen street to 
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Vihere arigki loyal weleonM f waited him. It being the period of 
TSQMtion the greater number of the studenta were out of town, but 
evetj graduate and undergFodnato within hail gladly obeyed the 
MuaBoona to rally round the Venerable Bishop of Toronto^ the 
b^hyved and revered founder of the College on the occaaiou of the 
Tie«'rajg)Bd visit. A general feeling of regret prevailed that indispo^ 
■ttioA prevented the respected ChaaceUor of the Univorsity, ISir 
John Beverley Bobinson, Baronet, from being present, but among 
the members of the Corporation we noticed many supporters in this 
valuable institution. ^UMre was also a lacge assembkge of ladiea 
The Trinity CoUege Rifles commanded by their undefatigable com- 
niandfir, Major Denison, formed a guard of honaur. Hia £xoel- 
loQcy was leceivMi by the Eev. Provost Whitaker and the other 
members of the Corporation, and having been conducted to the hall 
cordiaily greeted the Venerable Bishop, who proceeded, (His Exo^- 
lency having taken the chair of honor placed for hun,) to read the 
following address : — 

*' Mat it Puuse Your ExcK{.i4»iroY,-— We the ChanceUors, mas- 
tars and scholars ol the University of Trinity College, Toronto, beg 
to offer to Your Excellency our most reqiectful congratulations on 
tha oooaaion of your first visit to the former metropolis of Upper 
Cansda. Tt is our desire to be true to the traditions of the rcdigious 
coBimviion to wfaidi it is our happiness to belong, by exhibiting a 
steady attvchment to the civil government under which we live, luvd 
more especially by promoting to the utmoet of our power, the per- 
manent connexion of this Province with the mother country. With 
every sentiment of loyal regard for the representative of our Most 
Graotous Sovereign, and of personal reupect for yoor Excellency, 
we -pnj that your adminialration of this Province may becondusive 
alike to the public beneht and to your individual happiness.'* 

His Excellency replied as follows : — 

'^ To the Chancellor, Mcuters aiui Scholars of ^ke Univernty of 
Trinity CoUege : — Gektlrmbk, — I feel an especial pleasure in re- 
ceiving an address welcoming me to Toronto from the University of 
Trinity CoUege. That University founded and fostered by an emi- 
nent prelate whose name is known and honored in the Anglican 
connexion throughout the world, has powerfully contributed, by 
the bearing and piety of her sons, to maintain this branch of the 
Catholic church, of which it is my privilege and happiness to be a 
member, in its present fiourisfaing and vigorous condition. I confi- 
dently trust, gentlemen, iluit your labors will not cease to be as 
fruitful as they have hitherto been, and that the University of 
Trinity CoUego will oontiinie to send forth into the world, year 
after year, a body of Christian Priests loyal to their countiy and 
their Queen, and faithfnl to their church and to their God.*' 

l*ho t^rovoat then presented the following address from the cor- 
poration : — " May it Plvase Your Excbixkncy, — ^The corpora- 
^6n of Trinity College, represented by its members here present, 
gladly welcome your Excellenpy within the walls of tiiis College, 
which Her Most Gracious Majesty has, bj her Royal Letters Pa- 
tent, invested with the powers and privileges of an University. 
The Colle&ps was founded for th^ purpose of securing to that large 
portion of the youth of this Province who are members of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, the benefit of an education 
based upon the religious principles of that church, and hallowed by 
the observance of her religions ntes. In thus seeking to discharge 
a duty, which we recognize as most binding, toward members of 
our own communion, we trust that we are not impairing but rather 
enhancinor the benefit of our labors in respect of the community at 
large. We have encountered, and are still suffering under diffi- 
cuuies, inseparable in a new country from any effort like that which 
we have made in establishing this College, but we trust that, by the 
good providence of Almighty God, our endeavours to provide a 
]>ermanent and eflicient system of academical instruction for the 
children of the Church of England may be crowned with ultimate 
su<icess. We beg to convey to your Excellency the expression of 
our earnest desire for the prosperity of your public administration 
and for your personal and domestic happiness. '' 

Which received the following reply : — 

*^TotM Corporation of Trmity ColUge : — GsvTLSMXir, — ^I thank 
you heartily for your address. Belonging to the Churdh of England 
myself J natusally see with peculiaiB satisfaction the e^rtayou 9fe 
suoQeasfnUy making, to gi^e to idl hev children the benefits of « 
sound religious education, and I gladly recognise in your allusion te 
the value of your labors to the whole p^ple. that spirit of libendity 
and toleration toward other Christian bodies, which I rejoice to 
sayj appears t6 me to be a very remarkable characteristic of the 
mcfQiibers of all religiious comma nitiee in this country." 

The provost then proceeded to present the Professors of the 
CoU^, namelj^ : the Vice Provost Professor Irving, Professor 
BoveU, FM^itor mnd, ProfeMor Bh^otighaH, Ac, &c., aa Wdlae 
t]M^itt»nd)i»^c«'tH«^o4i6l»«o^^ CMy'M<»^«i^d&e sSndrttr 



Minds ikbttck Wer« alio present and appeoRid much interested. 
The presentations being cohduded, the Frovbst conducted the dis- 
ifcinguishod visitors through the building— showing them the Chapel, 
Library, Museum, ire. His Excellency and partv re-appearing on 
the terrace In front of the College, the College Rines presented arms 
and His Excellency left amid the loud and prolonged cheers of all 
jpresent 

TORONTO ICSCfiAiriCS* INSTITUTE. 



On Wedneedi^ of the Provincpal exhibition week, Lonl Monok 
made a very interesting visit to the Mechanics' Institute of this 
city. His excellency arrived at the Institute a little after six 
o'clock in the evening, and was met at the door by Mr. W. Edwards 
1st Vice-Preaident, mad Mr. Walter S. Le^v 2nd Vice-President. He 
was by th«m conducted to the Music H^dl, where he was enthusiss- 
tieally received by a large company of ladiea and gentlemen who 
bad assembled for the occasion. Upon the platform besides Hi* 
ExceUeney and suite, and His Worship the Mayor, were the Dir- 
ectors of the Institute. Mr. Edwards read the following address : — 

** May it Please Your Excellency, — We the Board of Dir- 
ectors of the Toronto Mecluvnics' Institute, on behalf of the mem- 
bers, anxious to do homage upon sH proper occasions to our beloved 
Sovereign the Qiieen, desire to embrace this the first opportunity of 
doing so through Tour Excellengr as Her Representative in this 
important part of the Empire. We hail with pleasure Your Excel- 
lency's viisil tb this our ci^, offering a» it does to all classes of Her 
Majesty's subjects an opportunity of exprwteing their loynlty and 
fidelity to their gracious Queeni, more particularly as Your Excel- 
lency has been so recently apj^nted tp represent Her crown and 
person in this Province. The Toronto Mechanics' Institute cannot 
fall to perceive in Yonf Bicellency the patron 6f Literature, the 
Arts and Sciences, and are confiaeht that' Your Excellency feels so 
gre^t an interest in all that tends to elevate the iVre^hanie and wotk- 
ing man as to look ux)on this and al} simiHi' Institiitions with en- 
eouragement. We are satisfied that l^oitr Eidellencj^ will be pleased 
to learn that from an huiuble beginn^pg niado by a few progressive 
citizens in the year 1^0, the Institiitd has gone ori increasing and 
prospering until it htm become possessed of ^is bviitdiiig, [in which 
we have now the honour of receiving yonl together with a library 
numbering over 5,000 volumes, a^teading KoOtn which is the resort 
of our citizens generally, and othfcr advahfagiis open to the eiijoy- 
liient of about oho thousand members. Whild supplying reamng 
matter to a large number ol our citisens j^t a nominal charge, the 
Xnstitnte also affords means of instruction in the various bfunches of 
knowledge, which, tfrhile informing the mind and expanding ttie 
ihtollect, lends to th? d^elopment of that mental ahd moral vi|rpf 
so conducive to the greatness and hlippiiiess of a natfoU. In concl^- 
s^on. we anlently express our hope thi^t Your Excellency's adn^ifiis^ 
tMtion may he as prosperous arid happy as its tfSVeiit has bbbn ac- 
ceptable, and that both yourself and lidy Monck mAy recur t6 it 
in after life with that satisfaction which can onljr tie derived from 
the remembrance of a well fidfilled mission.'' 

His Excelldiicy replied as follows : — 

*^ To the JBbard /^flftreetors of the IhrdMor BRchanic^ iHstttuU :— 
QENTLEMKif,— The expressions which I hfcvd jhst heard of loyalty 
to the Queen^ and ' of courteous wiefoofne td myself personally, de- 
mand my warm acknoi^ledginents. I am, indeed, qiost ahxiouS to 
do every thing whicli lies in my powel* to promote those prals^ 
worthy objects that you have in view. The labouring dluisM in 
this country have every induceineht to profit by the facilities df 
improvement that you oflfer them. They have biit t6 look arouttd 
and they can see many persons ^fao began life with nothing to truSt 
to but their own abilities, now holdinx^ distinguished positions ih 
society, honoured and respected by alL Selfciilttire <^ aliiiost in- 
dispensable to the attainment of siich a position, atid ther^or^ 
those who o&r th^ means of it to persons desiring tb profit by thetti 
are engaged in a most useful work: I '■ shkl! alifM have gi-eat 
pleasure in hei|ring^ thftt the Mech|inic8' Ixi^tute of T«;r6iit6 xS in a 
fiourishing and satnfactoiy cbnditibn.'' 

The several Directors of the Insiftute were theft ititiMuoed td 
His Exc^lency by Mr. Edwards Urtib shook eritU h^drtily by th« 
hand. Thr^e cheers wer^ then projposid by Mr. EdwardfiffOr tie 
Queen, three for Lord Monck. and three fo^ IMt Monck and 
family sB of which were hestmf flveA. HlS JBietmi^ w^ theU 
conducted through the Reading Room, the Library, andi&i^D^ 
ture Room witii which he expressed- himseU mi^eh pleased. He 
then left amid renewed cheering. 

lUMWidH MBOSAKZOS' IVSTirnSB. 

On the day dt Bis BxcMlency^ visit to the city of Hstniilton, on* 
the 18th ultnno, the fbll<^wing addrssS from the Meehaaiics' Institute 
of that city was presented to him, in the large Hall of the Institute :-->• 

''May it :h^iAeB Yovk £xoBiXBin:y,r(-We, the Pr^ident lind- 
Dirtetbrs of th^ HlunilUm and Oore Mechsnica'^ Inititnte^ as iMl 
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yoar Sxoellency on this the oocasion of your first Tisit to this city, 
for apart from the eminent qualities which you possess and which 
have rendered you worthy of the excellent position which you oc- 
cupy, we recognize in you the representative of our heloved Queen, 
who is illustrious among the sovereigns of the civilized nations as a 
promoter of the arts and sciences, and an eucourager of all that 
tends intellectually or morally to the good of her subjects. While 
thus tendering a respectful and a sincere welcome to your Excellency 
we feel that we have great reason to congratulate ourselves, for we, 
whose duties are to encourage intellectual pursuits, to dififuse useful 
knowledge, and so to endeavour to refine the tastes of our fellow 
men, are confident that your Excellency will acknowledge the pro- 
priety of countenancing our efforts, and of giving to us and to sim- 
liar institutions in the Province all the encouragement in your 
power. Permit us to express the hope that your sSministration of 
the Government of the Province may be prosperous, and that you 
may experience much happiness in Canada, so that shouldyour 
Excellency at some future time revert to your residence amongst 
us, your recollection of Canadians may not be tinged with regret." 

[kbply.] 
**To1he President and Directors of the BamUton and Oore Mechanics^ 
Institiuie : — Gbntlbhsn, — ^It affords me much pleasure to receive an 
address from a body. associated together for such a praiseworthy 
object as is yours, and I thank you heartily for the kind greeting 
you offer me on my arrivsl in this city. An institution whose aim 
M to refine and elevate the tastes of the people, and which endea- 
vours to show them that the human mind has wants and aspirations 
which require something more to satisfy them than mere material 
prosperity, while it also supplies the needs it indicates, is deserving 
everywhere of the countenance of thoughtful men. And more 
especially is such a society useful and deserving of all encouragement 
in a country of comparatively recent settlement, where men are 
necessarily more universally engrossed with pecuniary cares and the 
needful provision for their famiUes, than in a state of society where 
a larger leisured class exists, which has more time, means and 
opportunity to devote to intellectual cultivation, and to the pro- 
motion of science and art, than as yet is possible amongst any con- 
siderable portion of the population here. Tour exertions gentlemen, 
will tend to keep moral and intellectual progress on a par with that 
material progress of whidi I see so many evidences, and so I bid 
you Grod speed, and wish you every success in your labours." 

UNIYBBSITT OF VICTOBIA OOLLEOB, OOBOtTBO. 

During His Excellencjr's stay, in Cobourg, where he was most 
cordially received, the Rev. S. S. Nelles, D.D., President of the 
University of Victoria CoUegO) presentod to him the following 
address: — 

"May it Plsasb Yottb Ezcbllbkoy, — We, the President, 
Senate, and Graduates of the University of Victoria College, in 
welcoming your Excellency to this seat of learning, beg to renew 
our expressions of devoted loyalty to our Most Gracious Sovereign 
Queen Victoria, and to testify our growing attachment to the 
Government under which we we live. The Institution which we 
represent though founded and directed by the Weslesran Methodist 
Church, is nevertheless open to youth of sJl religious denominations, 
and seeks to furnish an education in which sound learning shall be 
combined with Christian principles. The increasing attendance of 
students during the past few years, evince the adaptation of our 
system to the wants and convictions of the country, and encourages 
us to persevere in our arduous but noble work. We earnestly pray 
that the Divine blessing may rest upon your Excellency, and Lady 
Monck, and family, and that your Administration of the Govern- 
ment of Canada may be attended with satisfaction to your Excel- 
lency and lasting benefits to the Province." 

Lord Monck replied verbally to the addresss, thanking Dr. Nelles 
for its presentation, and afterwards forwarded from Belleville a 
more formal reply, as follows : — 

'* Gentlebcen, — I have received with much gratification the 
Address you have just presented to me. I rejoice to hear from 
you that the Institution over which you preside is working well 
for the benefit of the people amongst whom you reside, Imd I am 
particularly pleased to find that the liberal principles upon which 
your College is oonduoted open its advantages to all classes of the 
oommunity." 

tnraVBBSITY OF QTTBBN's OOLLBOB, KINGSTON. 

At Kingston, the Hon. John Hamilton on behalf of the Trustees 
of the University of Queen's College presented the appended address. 
The President of the Trustees was supported by the Trustees, mem- 
bers of the faculties, and a few students of the College in academic 
costume. 

* * May it Plbabb Youe Exoellbnoy, — ^We, the Board of Trustees 
and Senate, with the graduates and students of the University of 
QuM&'s College^., gladly embzaoe the opportnmty of this your first | 



visit to Kingston to ofier to your Excellency our most respectful 
and hearty welcome, and anew to tender the expression of our de- 
voted attachment and lovalty to Her Most Gracious Majesty's 
person, and government, through you as her Representative in tins 
part of the empire. Of the higher educational institutions now in 
operation in Canada West, the University which we have the honor 
to represent is the oldest, being the first incorporated by Provincial 
Charter, and the first which obtained a Charter from the Grown. 
The seat of the University was fixed at Kingston as the most central 
locality in the United Provinces, and as being then in all likelihood 
destined to continue the Metropolis of Canada, having been chosen 
as the Beat of Government once by the Privy Council at home, and 
next by one of the most able of your Excellency's predeoessora 
Under the charter of Her Most Gracious Majesty, whose name our 
College bears, its operations have been conducted for the last twenty 
years, and although in a great measiure unaided and deprived of ila 
just share in the public University endowment, we can point and 
with well founded satisfaction for the success of its efforts, to the 
yearly increasing number of its students, and to the high position, 
which, without disparagement to others, it is admitted to hold 
among the Universities of Canada. Although connected with the 
Presbyterians of the Church of Scotland, no religious tests axe 
required from its undergraduates and graduates, and its profeeson 
and students belong to all the leading denominations in the ProvinoeL 
It is our sincere and earnest prayer that €k>d may bless your Excel- 
lency and family in all the r^ations of life, and make your adminis- 
tration of your exalted office a source of satirfaotion to yourself and 
of lasting benefit to Canada and to the Empire. Signed on behalf 
of the University, 

John Hamilton, Chairman of the Board of Trusteesi 
Signed on behalf of the Senate by Jambs Williamson. 
His Excellency read over very distinctly the following reply : — 
**Toihe Board of Trustees and Senate, with the Graduates and 
Students of the University of Q^uen's College : — Gentlembn, — I 
receive with much satisfaction your address of welcome on my 
arrival at Kingston, and the expression of your feelings of attach- 
ment to our Sovereign . I am gratified to learn from you that the 
oldest of the higher educational institutions of Canada still retains 
in its operations all the vigor and elasticity of youth, and that the 
liberal spirit in which it is conducted has rendered the advantages it 
affords available to all classes of the people. I thank you most cor- 
dially for your kind wishes for my family, and I wish you increased 
success in the prosecution of your beneficient labors." 

THE botanical 800IBTY OF CANADA. 

An address was also presented on the part of the Botanical 
Society of Canada. Prof. Lawson, Ph. D., LjLD., Secretary of the 
Society, was supported by those of the Professors of Queen's Collie, 
who are memben of tiie Society, whilst he read the following 
address : — 

" May IT Please Your Excfllency : — We, the membera of the 
Botani<»l Society of Canada, desire with feelings of loyalty and 
respect to approach your Excellency as the representative of our 
Sovereign, and as the patron of our Society. We are laboring to 
develope a knowledge of the vegetableproductions of this fertile 
land, and our efforts are not in vain. \^ile our scientific investi- 
gations have been carried out with vigor and success, we have also 
introduced useful plants to the province, and have spread much 
valuable information. We have likewise succeeded in no slight 
degree in promoting among the youth of Canada a taste for the 
science of Botany, which is calculated to afford gratifying results, 
and especially to promote the industrial welfare of the country, so 
largely dependent upon (he productions of the field and forest. It 
is true that the existence of our Society has not been recognized by 
the legislature. The Botanical Society of Canada is of spontaneous 
growth ; it has grown up without state care or culture, spreading 
its branches over the length and breadth of the land, and fostering 
by its genial shade the growth of knowledge. Tet your Excellency 
will perceive that its fruits are not inferior in extent or quality to 
those of richly endowed Societies that have been more tenderly 
reared. In our fatherland Botany has its discriminating patrons in 
the royal family of England, with whom the science is known to be 
a favorite study. In Canada we recognize in your Excellency a 
patron whose personal interest in the advancement of useful know- 
ledge is calculated to prove a blessing to the people and a comfort 
to &ie foUowen of science. 

REPLY. 

^^Toihe members of the Botanical Society of Canada : — Gbntlb- 
MBN, — It affords me much pleasure to receive an Address from 
your Society, feeling as I do that your labors tend to accomplish 
two most desirable ends— the advancement of useful knowledge, 
and the refinement and education of the taste of the people. 1 
rejoice to hear of your prosperity, and I trust that the Botanical 
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Society of Canada may thrive and flonriBh with the same vigor and 
laxnriaDce that characterize, in bo remarkable a manner, all the 
vegetable produotiona of thia fertile country. 

UfAVQXTKJLTLOV 07 WnXIAM MOLSOIT HALL, K^OILL OOLLSOS. 

On hia return from Upper Canada, His Excellency the Governor 
General and mite visitea the McGill University Buildings for the 
purpooe of formally inaugurating The William Molson Hail. This, 
and the corridora which connect the wingd with the central building, 
have been erected by Mr. William Molson, at his own expense. The 
wing contains the Convocation Boom and Library of the University, 
the Committee Boom of the Governors, Ac. The Convocation Hall, 
up stairs, is a very fine room, and is handsomely famished and fitted 
up, a large oil painting of the generous donor being placed over the 
pJatform. His ExoeUency was conducted to the Hall by W. C. 
Mynes, B.A., the College Secretary, all the students and visitors 

rsent rising as he entered. He was followed by General Sir W. 
Williams, Hon. P. J. O. Chauveau, Hon. Mr. Day, President of 
the Coiporation, Principal Dawson, and members of Convocation, 
of the UDiversity. General Williams occupied the chair on the 
right of His Excellency, and the Hon. Mr. Chauveau that on 
the left. Principal Dawson, the Governors and members of Convo- 
cation, all in then: collegiate costume, occupied seats on either side 
of the central platform. The studenta were seated in the middle of 
the Hall, and the visitors, of whom there were a very large number, 
on either side. The meeting was opened with prayer by the Bev. 
Canon Leach, and the Hon. Mr. Day then called upon Mr. Baynes 
to read a letter which had been received from Mr. Molson, and in 
whidi the writer expressed his tlumkfulness at being spared to see 
the building completed, and the satisfaction it gave him to hand 
them over to the Governors. He expressed his sincere desire that 
with the extended accomodation, there might be on the part of the 
University increased usefulness. The reading of the letter was fol- 
lowed by applause, and the Hon. Mr. Day then rose and addressed 
the meeting in an able and eloquent manner. He was followed by 
Dr. Hingston on behalf of the graduates, and Principal Dawson on 
behalf of the Professors. The Hon. Mr. Chauveau addressed the 
meeting in French, and then His Excellency rose amidst applause 
to dose the meetii:^, characterizing the inauguration as one of the 
moat pleasant duties which had devolved upon him in the course of 
his tour. His ExceUency was heartily cheered throughout his brief 
address, at the conclusion of which the Benediction was pronounced 
by the Bev. Professor Cornish, and the meeting broke up. His Ex- 
cellency then proceeded to inspect the University Buildings, which 
the Tiaitors were also invited to do by Mr. Baynes; and he waaafter- 
warda conducted to the grounds, when two trees, twins, being con- 
nected at the roots, were planted on the right of the entrance, in 
honor of His ExceUency, the visitor of the University, and Earl 
Mulgrave. — OazeUe . 



feet. In his remarks on this subject, the doctor introduces a fact 
which was sug^^ested to him by his professional experience, which is, 
that the exercise of the chest by singing contributes very much to 
defend them from the disease to whidb the climate and other causes 
expose them. The Germans, he continues, are seldom afflicted with 
consumption, nor has he ever known more than one instance of spit- 
ting of blood amons them. This, he believes, is in part occasioned 
by the strength which their lungs acquire by exercising them fre- 
quently in vo^ music, which constitutes an essential branch of their 
education. 



3. SPELLING MATCHES IN SCHOOLS. 
With the commencement of winter schools there is a revival of 
" spelling matches." A gentleman in Spencertown, N. Y., writes : 
" We held our spelling match on Monday, December 9th, as I de- 
seed. Twenty-eight spellers contended for the prize, which was 
Webster's Dictionary, pictorial edition, unabridged. All but two 
of the speakers were silenced in an hour and a half. These were 
two ^Is, one eleven and the other fourteen years of age. They 
continued the contest for nearly an hour longer, on words the most 
difficult to be spelled, till the audience bacame so wrought upon that 
they proposed to buy a second dictionary, and thus end the contest. 
The money for the purpose was raised on the spot." 



4. COST OF EDUCATION IN AMEBICAN CITIES. 
Below is a table of the cost per pupil, in twenty cities and towns 
in various parts of the United States. It is compiled from the 
official reports of the school officers in those places. 



III. ^Mpm on ^vuttiml Mutstim. 



Boston 115.76 

Boxbury 16.05 

Danvers 11.83 

Springfield 9.23 

New York 12.62 

Bangor 9.76 

PhiUidelphia 16.83 

Baltimore 2L69 

St. Louis 12.76 



Indianapolis |9.91 

Cinciimati 14.16 

Cleveland 10.46 

Zanesville 13.64 

Zenia 11.61 

New Haven 14.69 

Hartford 14.06 

New Britain 8.10 

Waterbury 5.81 



Chicago 14.00 

Average rate in twenty cities and towns, |13.01. — CofinecHcui 
Common School Jo^imal. 



1. BENEFITS OP BELAXATION IN THE EDUCATION 
OF CHILDBEN. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie thus expresses his opinion on this subject: 
'' It is only to a limited extent that the education of children can 
be advantageously combined with bodily labor. Even in the case of 
grown-up persons, some intervals of leisure are necessary to keep the 
mind in a healthful and vigorous state. It is when thus relieved 
from the state of tension belonging to actual study that boys and 
girls, as well as men and women, acquire the habit of thought and 
reflection, and of forming their own conclusions, independently of 
what they are taught and the authority of others. In younger per- 
sons, it is not the mind only that suffers from too large a demand 
being made on it for the purposes of study. Belaxation and cheerful 
ooonpation are essential to tne proper development of the corporeal 
structure and faculties; and the want of them operates like an un- 
wholesome atmosphere, defective noturishment, in producing the 
lastinff evils of defective health and a stunted growth, with all the 
secondary evils to which they lead. 



2. SINGING BY YOUNG WOMEN. 
It was the opinion of Dr. Bush, that singing by young ladies, 
whom the customs of society debar from many other kinds of salu- 
brious exorcise, ought to be cultivated not only as an accomplish- 
ment, but as the means of preserving health. He particularly insists 
that vocal music should never be neglected in the education of a 
young lad5^ and states that besides its sidutary operation in soothing I 
the oares of domestio life, it ha9 still more dueot and important ef- [ 



1. THE THEATBE OF EPHESUS. 
The theatre of Ephesus has recently been examined and measured. 
It must have been the largest ever erected. Its diameter was six 
hundred and sixty feet ; forty feet more than the major axis of 
the Coliseum. Allowing fifteen inches for each person, it would 
accommodate fifty- six thousand seven hundred spectators. Drury 
Lane will only contain three thousand two hundred, and old 
Covent Garden held two thousand eight hundred. This edifice ia 
tiie scene of one of Appolonius' miracles ; it is memorable for the 
uproar described in Acts xix, when the Ephesians accused Paul and 
the Christians in this very building. To this edifice the writer to 
the Corinthians alluded, probably, when he said : ''If, after the 
manner of men, I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advan- 
tageth it me f 

2. BOMAN TOMB IN ALGIEBS. 
The journals of Algiers publish particulars respecting the Boman 
tomb recently discovered in digging the foundation for the new 
college in that city. From the rough appearance of the masoniy, 
it was at first supposed only a large stone ; but one of the workmen, 
by a stroke of his pick-axe, having found it to be hollow, it was 
opened and its contents hiid bare. The skeleton was that of a well- 
built man of middle stature, apparently from thirty-five to forty 
years of affe. The articles found in the interval between the slabs 
on whidi Uie body was laid, were : 1. Two glass dishes, about ten 
inches across, and two inches deep, quite entire, and presentiuff the 
irisated tint so well known to antiquarians. 2. Nine plates of red 
earthenware, ranging in diameter from eight to ten inches, and 
ornamented on the edges with figures in relief, some resembling 
tears, others the pedum, or sheep-hook of antiquity. 3. Four 
small lamps, two of which presented busts with a wide open mouth, 
like that of the peraona^ or ancostic mask worn by the Boman 
actors ; these bore the stamp of the maker, scarcely legible, but 
apparency L. Anihilius ; another of them was ornamented with 
comueopUB,l^i. Four iron nails, with square shanks, about four 
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iii«liM loog, and flat imgnlar heads; There seems good reaaoa to 
believe that this tomb marks the site of the cemeieiy of the aneient 
oity of IcotiniiL 

8. WEALTH OP GREAT MEN OF ANTIQUITY. 

Croeaus had an estate equal to £1,7(K),000, besides a scarcely lees 
amount in money, slaves and furniture. The philosopher Seneca 
had a property vidned at £3,000,000, and Lentidus, the friend of 
Cicero, was said to be worth £3,500,000. The Emperor Tiberius 
left at his death above £23,500,000, which Caligula, his successor, 
succeeded in sqtiand«rtiii^ in less than a year. Caesar, before he had 
been iMX>moted to an^ high office, owned nearly £3,000,000. Api« 
cius spent in dissipation £500,000, and finding, on looTcing into his 
atfairs, that be had only £800,000, he poisoned himftelf, not regard- 
ing the sum as sufficient for his maintenance. Cleopatra gave to 
Antonv a diamond worth £800,000. Caligula spent on one dinner 
£80,0(K). The ordinary expense for a dinner of Lucnllius was 
£200,000. Messala bought a house of Antony for £400,000. The 
fishes in the fish-pond of liUCuUins were sold at £35,000. 



v. ^mm§xt»vs(l^i$i$rv. 



SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 

My first bom, and only son, was sitting on his father's knee the 
other day, endeavouring to exprete hiA two-year old ideas in the 
original language of mankind — which ]iiu;uists I have understood 
imagme to be Hebrew ; but which, from the specimeDS I have heatd, 
seems rather to resemble the Choctaw — ^this uninterrupted speech of 
the youngster, iuterminf^ with an English monosyllable now and 
then like the plums in plnm^pudding, if you know what that is. 
As we thus sat, sire and son, behold a third party enters, being no 
less a personage than Jack, a very fi&vorured member of our house- 
hold at present — an individual of the canine family, of the highly 
respectsble tribe or clan of Terrier, originally Scotch, but of late con- 
siderably Americanized . Enters Jack, I say, and presents aitos in the 
most approved military style (which is all the rage now-a-days, fdr 
man or beast, but is natural to him), by placing the fore-paws on the 
knee the boy is not on, and looking up with untold affection out iA Ms 
deepy luminous eyes, as much as to sn^, *< Tours respectfully, sir." 
I must confess that the dog speaks nearly as plain asiihe boy, tnough 
there is not much difference in the eyes, and the quadruped makes 
considerably less jabbering than the other. But Jack takes it out 
in steadfast looking, and most wnely ttmaasg his head from side to 
side, with a short, quick motion, when I speak to him, as if he said, 
" I know what you say, but you know very well that I can't speak a 
word in reply." And just to try the poor fellow I talk to him very 
ealnestly, aind half reproachfully, saying, ''Now Jack, you can 
talk ; why don't yon talk ? just speak out and say something ; try, 
for once." And even the boy takes it up, and patting Jack with 
his little hand, says with authority, '' Jat, ta'ut '"meaning thereby, 
'^ Jack, talk ;" but like older persons often, not soyiBg precisely 
what he means. But Jack, poor dumb dog I does try his bdsi, yet 
can't speak a word ; and it is a pitiful sight, enough to start the 
teats, to hear his deprecating, half- whine, half-bark, and to see him 
increase the rolling of the head, with its cropped ears^ and his 
paws beating time, as he lifts now one, now the oUier, quickly al- 
ternating ; and above all, to lode upon those eyes, now all a-glow, 
rolling in a liquid brillianoy — ^not to look upon them so much as 
down into them — ^into their fiery depths — as into glowing jewels, 
melting rubies, and seeing that m them which in human eyes we 
say betokens genius, the light of a noble soul. Now, if yon, my 
friend, have never tried this experiment with a smart, lively, 
affisotionate dog, I cannot permit you to oritieisB this artide until 
yon have gone and made the trial as aforesaid. Then yon will not 
smile when I tell you, that Jaek, looking up, uod speaking s6 
eloquently in his dumb way, with his paws upon my knee, actually 
thffuled me with the sudden thoughts presented thus by his acts-- 
why has not Jack something mote than m^re mortality ? why camnot 
he have leave to open his month, and spei^ with loosened tongue, 
since now he speaks by signs you caimot mistakft ? why must he lie 
down and die, and those eyes, bn^Uat thah ahy hnmkui ey^ gacmt 
in utter darkness forever ? why do you call that ingHnet m hink, 
which in the human you call soul or spirit, beoinsey forsooth, the 
one has permission to speak, and speetk in the other is a Itfe^loktg 
prisoner ? Has he no moral sense back of thos6 eyee ? 

But I do not want to be too inqtiisitive, and muM r epr es s the 
yearning to look beyond the veil which is let down to hide these 
things from prying eyes. I have always observed that one could 
ask considerably more questions than he could answer, in the long 
run. And what matters it to me that Jade is dta^ and mxM ever 
beidomb^ if no hvaain power cin hdp it. PisriiBpi be it;lH|^ppwr 
and better off every way, because he cannot speak &s mind when he 



wants to. It might be better for some hudian Jacki if thejr i^red 
his infirmity, for many a fool haa neter been redogni^ed as sncb 
until he opened his mouth and spoke ; and unfortunately, the beast 
sometimes speaks more wisely thaa- the Balaam^ Howaver) when 
I look on my terrier, and watch him thus, his inability to speak in 
his own defence, hisinfinnity, iashofrt, jdeads with ne, add iafis 
me to be gentle with liim-^^-to kindly enireat him— ^ speak ta hin 
as to a friend-^nd above all, not to forget to feed him. And I am 
reminded that caresses wffi not be lost on him, aa upon aooia two- 
le«rged dogs I know ol, tiiat can apedc, attd that bittariy ; tiwt aoft 
woi^ will not be wastadupoa him^ as upon them $ and that he wfll 
lick the feet, and not tear the hand of his friond and benafaistor. 
tn thb respect it woold be an delation in the grade of moral 
character, if some men were terriers ; and it is a good thing for the 
dog that he does not know his iniperiority, unletaj perchknce, he has 
learned it by sad experienoe, from the toe of a griMt rough booi^ or 
the lash of a corded whip ; but if he knows it so much the wonsa for 
the man. I would Mush in shame to Idee a dog^ respect, tiUlch 
more to hav« a dog fear and hate me, because I wsamoro of a brute 
than he, and had a heart less tender and hiimane than his own ; 
more than all, I would be ashadied to demoralise the dog^ by show- 
ing him that passion which will have tiie san» effect on hiib as uj^oa 
the child— to awaken the same tmrdly passion in hint who soffera by 
its exhibition. A besitett dog is neoesMtrily a cross suily dog^ jns^ as 
an ab^sod child is a bad tempered child, unless hiasphst be entti^djr 
broken, and then he is co#ed. Kindness to animals is kindaeBS to 
yourself. You great boy there beating y«ottt dog*-«top that con- 
temptible work ! Go and hit somebody as Wa as yourself ^ who will 
have a fair chance with you, to tbnnh you well and cod yoor p ss de a 
down ; but do not be playing the coward by beating or kickitig a poor 
helpless dog, that knows you would kfll it, if it dared to bite yo» m 
return as you deserve. I wish someiimas that dogs oodd speak, s<^ 
that they could testify in courts of justice, and fill up our hirasea of 
refuge witfi young and bad tempered tyrantsi There now^ Jacfc^ I 
feel better. I have said a word for you, and I see it in yonr eyes 
that you are very frmteful. Pilous few kicks yoil pri^ though the 
boy makes up foi* it by an unwarranted use oi your brief oars as^ 
tempting tail, i^ch, if it was not mtuSd for a handlb^ thti bey ^ ' ' 
to know what it was made for. 

I wish' my friend, that we Christians^ thought moi% of our i 
than we do ; it is not too httiiible a subject for our piefcy t6 get do wii 
to. If we beheve that there is no state of future reoctnpenaa for 
suffering beasts, we ous^ to tnsAt them as weU aa may be in thia 
present state. There is the ho«e, for iaskanoe ; noble beaat, and 
much abused. I feel a whole indignant essay within me on hia 
behdf but it must be repressed . The kind gentleman, tfaeOouniry 
i^arson, has spoken many a good word for him^ for which I fed per- 
sonally indebted, though not a horse myself ; but above all, honour 
to Rarey, who is a real Howard, and who ought to be a OhriatiaA. 
Hare is his great principle, though not in his precise words. Set it 
in capitals, Mr. Printer. Hb that would break a horse must 
i*iE8T BRBAX H«»8Lir. Mv fviends, brea^ wnftftlvel ; learn to 
govern your own spirits and tempers with absolute mastery, and 
then only are yoii fit to govern beadt or man. I name beast fire^ 
for it is easieY' to play the tyrant on the^beost than on the man^ who 
may return your angry stroke. 

And as to dogs, in conclusion, he who has not seen Spare Hours^ 
by Br. John Brown, has a good, che^til, entertaining volume yet to 
read. Thank you. Dr. Brown, in the name of our Jack, who, with 
Ins wagging tail and watching eye, seems to suspect that we atie 
taking his part against somebody, and iadopts this qtiiet method of 
giving us a vote of thanks^ which we pafia over h^nrtily to the afore" 
said physician of Edinburgh. I was going to tell yoti about cn^ 
chickens— the laya they sing — and the thanks they cludt and cackfis, 
When I let them out of the coop for the dress p&rade, after I come 
down from the study in the evening ; and how they reciprocate kind- 
ntess, and know who to be afraid of ; yea, even the little diaps whose 
feathers are dfywn as yet, and who soon learti t6 reC<^itee^a Mendlj^ 
hfcmd, dthough they are very ticHish about bfeirtg touched —^kt 
We call toudiy. But I can write no more iioW. — Cbf. Pt^o6ytef*m. 
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No. 86.— THB VERY RRV. »; O. STUART, I.L.D. 
It becomes our duty to record the death of the Veiy Bev* 
Oeoroe OkiU Stuart, XX. D., l)eaa of Ontario, for many yean 
Ardideaoon of Kingston, and long a olerayn^ui connected with this 
city. The Dean had been sufferina for the past month or more from 
the disease that has carried him ofl^ (whid^ "^m a varieigr of pardy- 
A)^ b«t £Eom the advanced yeavs <rf the deoeased he m^y be said to 
hkve died in . a natural maoi^rft the worn-oui n^m- g}^]Wiy 
bimking up; and life quietly yielomg itself u> to Hiin who gave ii, 
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when the tenement al dfj^ wan no tefer 4^te4 to lodge the spirit 
which hiid animated it. The Bean expired in hU dwelling-house in 
King street^ at about nine o'clock on Sunday night, the '5th inst. 
He was in the Ci7th year of his ago. From the important part 
which the subject of this paragraph has played as a citiz'ju, and in 
the a&irs of the Episcopal Church in ICmgston and Upper Canada, 
it is desirable that we should present our readers with a few facts 
pertaining to his life and residMiea amongst us. We regret that the 
materials at our command for doing this are soanty and veiy imper- 
fect. We may state briefly, however, that the Dean was the eldest 
son of the Rev. John Stuart, D. D. , the first dercnnan of the Church 
of England who ministered in Upper Canada, ut. Stuart was a mis- 
•ionary sent out from England to preach to the heathen Indians of 
North America, and to conduct the Divine services of home amongst 
the settlers who had migrated to the plantaitions of the American 
colonies. It was when he was thiia engaged, and when stationed at 
Fort Hunter, in the valley of the Mohawk, in the State of New 
York, that his son, Qeorge OktU, was bom. On the breaking out 
of the Revolution of the IhivteeQ GolamiM, Dr. Stuart remained 
loyal to the United Empire, pushed his way to Canada, and took up 
his residence in Kingston. It was here that the subject of our 
notice received the first rudiments of education, but to fit him for 
the Oiurch, he was sent to a seminary at Windsor in Nova Scotia, 
and subsequently to Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. He was 
ordained in 1803, and was first stationed at Toric, noit' Toronto. 
On the death of Dr. Stnart^ the Incumbentr of JB^agston, in the 
year 1811, the son, at the request of tiie congregation of St. 
George's succeeded his father h^re and iuducea the Rev. John 
Straohan, of Cornwall, (now Dr. Strachan, Bishop of Toronto) to 
take his place at York. The Rev. Gr. O* Stuart continued to min- 
ister to the spiritual wants of his people, until, in 1820, he was made 
Archdeacon. Bye and bye failing h^th prevented him from taking 
his accustomed place in the pulpit, and he was assisted in his minis- 
trations by a curate, the Rev. R. D. Cartwright, and the Rev. W. M. 
Herchmer in succession, the Rev. Mkr. Stewart lately, and the Rev. 
P. W. Loosemore up to the pRsent^ officiating in this capacity. 
On the erection of the new diocese of Ontario, in 1862, the Arch- 
deacon was made Dean of the same. The deceased was a worthy 
minister of the Gospel, and a devoted servant of his Master. He 
was largely imbued with feelings of benevolence, and led an actively 
charitable life. His demsM w& be felt by many a recipient of his 
bounty ; and will excite a sorrowful interest among the members of 
the Church. — Kingston News. 



No. 37.— THE REV. JOSEPH STINSON, D.D. 
This reverend gentleman died oa Tuesdayy the 26th of August, 
at five o'clock, p.m., in the> 61st year of his s^ and the 39th of his 
ministry. His birth-place was Castle-Donmngton, Leicestershire, 
England, but the place of his second birth was Gain^rough, Lin- 
colnshire, a few miles from where Wesley was bont. His was the 
advantage of godly parentage ; IA» Mher aod asoifaer were both 
honoured and useful vaiemhtm of the MeAbodist Church. He was 
an accepted member of the Church, and admitted among the ranks 
of the local preachers by the time he reached his twentieth year. 
His promising talents commanding the attention of the Church, 
and his piety being ardent and his spirit enterprising, it soon became 
known that he intended giving himseff to the MxHMnary work, and 
was by the Wesleyan Missionary Committee appointed to Btatem 
Canada ; this was in 1923^ when both the coun try and the people 
were very different fifom what they are now. There wene friend- 
ships formed in Montreal and other places in those eeoAy yeai« of 
his popular ministry whidx remain to thn day, and from no point 
have more anxious aad sympathetia enquiries been made about him 
during his long affliction than from Lower Canada. In 1828 he was 
under the Superintendencv of Dr. Bontin|^ ia M aad ies tsr, securing 
and retaining the friendship. oC that gieat and , good, man to the end 
of his Ufa His <|«alifieati<m»: reoowmending themselves to thoae 
who best appvedated tiieia for the peculiaiities o£ the Gibraltar 
Mission, where there is a good deal of intercourse held with the 
military ati^horitieB of that celebrated fortreasy he was appointed to 
that important station^ and laboured these suooessfnify for three 
years. FoasiUy these assoeiations gave that aspect mUUaire to a 
f Qlm natoaUy active^ which, in spite of clerical distinction in garb^ 
showed itscilf in hia ordinary maanen^ Ahhoqgh this appointinent 
waa not like volnnteering for the ''fprlorn hajj^r" *<> ^^ Mission- 
aries desig^te some parts of Western Africai yet it mav be remem- 
bered that it pleased God to visit Gibraltar with a dreadful fever» to 
which, with hundreds of others, the Wesleyau Missionary there fell 
A victim. The noMe-hearted William Barber^ while cherishing a 
presentiment he should fail a. prey to its ravages^ attended faithfully 
to the duties of his office ; for it ■ was while viuting the hospital he 
was m^ad by the disewn^ and die4- iQ- the full triump]is of fiuth in 
the atonement of Oh^itt, Joseph Sthson succeedecT this devoted 



servant of the tiOid— finding a society of 40, and leaving the sta- 
tion with 86 in church fellowship. Whilst here, he added to his 
character of Pastor that of a student; for purposes of ministerial 
usefulness, he succeeded in obtaining a respectable acquaintance 
with the Spanish and French languages, tn 1833 he resumed his 
work in Canada, spending three years in Kingston and five in 
Toronto. These were troublesome times, known only in their 
difficulties and perplexities to those who passed through them. It 
requires but little ability to analyse historic scenes of danger, 
and depict particular times and places where human infirmity was 
shewn ; the man is seen when toe storm rages, when be and those 
around him feel its peltings. Providential intimations pointing out 
his way across the Atlantic, we find him labouring with the Princes 
of our Israel in Sheffield Wesl^-Leeds Firstr-London Third—Brad- 
ford fiast^— and then Manchester again, from which place he once 
more inoved his faniily, now mostly grown to maturity — ^as he said 
to a friend upon his arrival in this country — "to live and die in 
Canada.'^ And thus has the Master honoured the intention of his 
servant to spend his days in this happy land, and amongst a happy 
people. Already the end is reaehed, and the approbation uttered — 
'< Well done, good and faithful servant : enter thou into the joy of 
thvLord." 

There waa a tenial wanntii and suavilnr in the spirit and manners 
of our departed brother which rendeiiBd his companionship pleasant 
and instructive. His wdl-culttntted mind yielded both fruits and 
fiowors ; this, with a fine taste, and choice, simple, but expresuve 
knguago, made him a welcome visitor to the Pulpit and Plaiiform. 
What he waa aa a^ r rsaident we mtrnt leave to abler and more dif- 
fusive pene^-^wt observing, so far as our knowledge extends, he 
MS umvefMfiy beloved by the members of the Conference, to whose 
intoesti he was both sincerely and earnestly devoted, sparing no 
pains or la»bours to meet the numerons demands ttpon his time, 
talents, and entijg^e^^AhHdged from Hhe OhrisHan Gvardiitn. 



Na ae.— THE HON. ADAM FEROraSON, M.L.C. 
We T9m^ to learn the death of a very estimable man, who, 
since the^th June, 1842, has held a seat in the Legislative Council. 
The Hon. Adam iK^rgusson was a native of Scotland, bom some four 
score years ago, and was known in his native country as "the laird 
of WoodhiU.'* He lived for many years in the vale of Strathmore, 
where he wa^ a sufficiently prominent member of the Whig party 
Ito move or second the nomination of one of its members for Parlia- 
knent. He performed this service for a candidate who afterwards 
became the M&rquis of Breadalbane, when he defeated Sir Geom 
KtHray, in a contest for the representation of Perthshire* Mr, 
Fergnsson was distinguished for Ins efforts to improve Scottish 
agriculture ; and was a prominent member of the Highland Society. 
It was in 1^1 that he came to Canada. A few years after he wrote 
a book of travels in Canada and observations on its agriculture, 
which — ^let us confess it — ^is one of the very few of the kind with 
which we are entire^ uaacquafinted, md of the merits of which 
we do not presume to speak. After his arrival here^ Mr. Fergusson 
purchased a considerable property ; and continued nil his dcnth in 
nis favourite pursuit of agriculture, the condition of which he made 
the same effbrts to improve as had distinguished him in Scotland^ 
In 1839, he addressed to Sir George Arthur a letter, in which he 
developed a scheme of emigration and military defence of Canada. 
In that letter he speaks of the American Government as an utter 
failure. After the removal of the Reform party, under the Med- 
calfe administration, Mr. Ferguson was a prominent member of the 
Keform Association. A few years later he wais one of the commis- 
sioners of inquiry into the state and management of the Provincial 
Penitentiary. Mr. Fergasson never to(^ a leading part in the 
Legislative Council ; but he was an useful member, punctual and 
donsdentious in the discharge of his duties. He was an honest and 
a good man. Mr. Fergusson leaves a son who is a member of the 
Chamber, by right of election, in which he himself held a life seat. 
It will be generallv felt that a useful and exemplary member of 
society has departed from among us. — Leader, 



No. 39;--THB HON. C. C. 6. DEBLEURY. 
We regret sincerely to announce the death of the Hon. Charles 
C|lement Sabrevois I>eBleury, one of our oldest and most generally 
known citizens. Mr. DeB. was, we believe, the oldest member 
(aoyen) of the bttr of Montreal, having been admitted as early as the 
17th November, 1819. He was a ge ntlema n of very considerable 
tilent in his profession, and a thoroughly accomplished gentleman. 
Se early engaged in public life, and was a member of the tiower 
CJanada House of Assembly before the Union of the Provinces, 
>king gjutevally his stand with the French Canadian supporters of 
pin<eau. He severed, however, from the party before t]^. 
of 1837-'38 broke out^ continuing firmly attached to the 
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BritiBh coimectioii, being appointed during Lord Gosford's admin- 
istration to the Legislative Council He manifested his feelings 
during the rebellion by acting as Colonel, we believe, of the L^yHl 
Volunteers. After the union of the Provinces, Mr. DeBleurj- ^vAd 
not regarded with much favour among his own countrymen, nor w^^ 
his popularity much enhanced by his becoming a candidate in con- 
junction with the Hon. George Moffatt in 1844, for the representation 
of this city. He was, indeed elected, but by a manoauvre, which 
added, as may be conceived, to the strong unpopularity which his 
over-zealous advocacy of British institutions (such as we had then) 
at the time of the outbreak, and his active services in the field 
Bffainst his own countrymen had originated. After the Parliament 
of which Mr. DeBleury was a member had expired, he retired from 
public life, except on two or three recent occasions when he voted for 
the liberal candidates. Whilst he continued to practice his profession 
to a moderate extent, ho enjoyed his otvum cum digitate on his 
farm near St Vincent de Paul. As an agreeable and polished gen- 
tleman, he was deservedly held in esteem by many personal friends. 
*^ Iiequie9catin pace P' — Montreal Transcript, 



No. 40.— PAUL JOHN SALTER, ESQ. 
Mr. Salter was bom at Teignmouth, Devonshire, Enffland, in the 
year 1812. He was educated at Blundell's School, Tiverton, De- 
vonshire. This is one of the Endowed Grammar Schools of Eng- 
land. Amongst the well-known scholars who received their educa- 
tion at this school, we may mention Dr. Fnlford, the Lord Bishop 
of Montreal At school, Mr. Sidter was celebrated for his open and 
manly character, and was much beloved by aJl, especially by the 
younger boys, whom he always took pleasure in assisting and 
defending &om oppression. He was considered a clever scholar, 
and carried off numeroiu prizes at schooL Some of his poems, 
in Latin, Greek, and English, were of such merit as to be published 
among the school << Memorabilia." He might have gone as Scholar 
to Bidiol College, Oxford, but a slight impediment in his speech 
determined him to decline it. He left school at the early age of 
eighteen, and shortly after came to Canada, in the year 1833. On 
the resignation of hiis brother, Albert Pellow Salter, as Master of 
the Sandwich Grammar School, he received the appointment, after 
passing a rigid examination in which he excelled a large number of 
competitors, and acquitted himself so aUv as to receive the highest 
praise from the Board of Examiners. He retained the Mastership 
of the school until 1866, when it was dosed. In this capacity he 
educated most of the young men now in good positions in this 
country, all of whom look back upon the days spent under his 
instructions, with feelings of respect for his amiability and his 
hearty desire to forward them in their studies. During the time 
he held the Mastership of the Grammar school, and up to the time 
of his decease, he held the office of Secretary of the County Board 
of Public Instruction. — Essex Record, 
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No. 41.— SIR JOHN E. W. INGLIS, K.O.B. 

^' With deep regret, which will be shared by every Englishman, 
we have to announce the death of Major-General Sir Jolm Eardly 
Wilmot Inglis, K.C.B., colonel of the 32nd Regiment, and com- 
mander of the troops in the Ionian Islands. From a private letter 
we learn that Sir John Inglis died on Saturday, September 27th, at 
Hamburg. It will be remembered that tins distinguished officer 
was in command of the Garrison at Lucknow, and defended that 
position with a very small force of English soldiers, already enfeebled 
by privation and the diseases incident to a hostile climate, against 
an enormously disproportioned force of mutineers. For that noble 
defence he received the honour of being made a Knight Commander 
of the Bath. Subse(mently he was appointed to the important 
post of commander of Her Majesty's troops in the Ionian Islands ; 
but his health, shaken by the long anxiety and desperate privation 
of the defence of Lucknow, languished until his medical advisers 
thought it their duty to rRCCommend that he should try the air of 
Germany. Sir John E. W. Inglis was rather over fifty years 
of age, and was bom in Nova Scotia. In the year 1833, Sur John 
received his commission as ensign of the 32nd Regiment, and it 
\b a remarkable fact that he served in that regiment in eveiy 
grade from ensign to full colonel, and that he was still colonel of 
that regiment when he was appointed to the command of Her 
Majesty's forces in the Ionian Ldands. He continued to be colonel 
of that regiment up to the moment of his deaths" — London Times, 



THE DEilTH OF THE TEAR. 
How blandly bright 
Is the sofren'd light 
Of the dying autamn day, 
As the gdlden west 
By the sun is drest 
In the robes of a regal sway : 
And the birds are gone, and the winds are still. 
And there floats no sound on the woodland hill. 
Save the dreamy buss of the distant mill, 

And the mannuring streamlet's play. 

How richly fraught 
With the themes of thongfat 
Is the dying autumn grove ; 
For the woof of its pall 
Is the brightest of all 
That the varying year has wove ; 
E'en the jocund glanee of the dewy Spring, 
As she bruBhed the earth with her fragrant wiog, 
Brought no such smile as these death hues bring 
To the pride of the quiet cove. 

In the thoughtful graoe 
Of her dying fkoe 

Is the glory of nature seen ; 
And the Autumn leaf 
In its glory brief 
Has more than its boasted green ; 
*Tis the highest lesson of earth's cold elime, 
And the soul must soar -with a flight sublime, 
Afar from the mists and tears of time 

To know what its beckonings mean. 

'Tis a time of hope 
When the buds first ope 
To the south wind's quickening kiss, 
And the teeming plain 
With its waving grain 
Has a burden of healthy bliss; 
But a higher and holier hope may rise 
From the fading leaf as it smiles and dies — 
More dear than life to the truly wise 

Is the scene of a death like this. 



<* Books are the Glasse of CounseD to dress ourselves by. They 
are Fee-lcjise Oounsellonrs, no delaying Patrons, of easy Acceese, 
never sending away empty any Client or Petitioner. Tliey are for 
Oompany, the best Friends ; in doubts, Counsellors : and in Damps, 
Comiortera."— IFAiflocfe 



2. AUTUMNAL TINTS. 
Europeans coming to America are surprised by the brilliant of our 
autumnal foliage. There is no account of such a phenomenon in 
English poetry, because the trees acquire but few bright colours 
there. The most that Thomson says on this subject in his '< Au< 
tumn " is contained in the lines,^- 

" But see the hding many-coloured wooda* 

Shade deepening ovor shade, the ooiintry round .' 

Imbrown ; a crowded umbriiire. duaky and dun. 

Of every hue, flrom wan deoUntng green to aoo^ dark* : 

and in the line where he speaks of 

" Autumn beaming o^er the yellow wooda." 

The autumnal change of our woods has not made a deep imprea- 
don on our own literature yet. October has hardly tinged our 
poetry. 

A great many, who have spent their lives in cities, and have 
never chanced to come into the countiy at this season, have never 
seen tins, the flower, or rather the ripe fruit, of the year. I re- 
member riding with one tmch citizen, who, though a fortnight too 
late for the most brilliant tints, was taken by surprise, and would 
not believe that there had been any brighter. He had never heard 
of this phenomenon before. Not only many in our towns have 
never witnessed it, but it is scarcely remembered by the majority 
from year to year. 

Most appear to confound changed leaves with withered onoL 

as if tiiey were to confound ripe apples with rotten opes. I 

think that the change to some higher colour in a leaf is an evidence 

I that it has ucived«kt a late and perfect mfttority^ uiBweting to Hhm 
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matiiTihr of fmitL It is generally the lowest and oldest leaves 
which change first. But as the perfect winged and turaally bright 
ooloiired insect is short lived, so the leaves ripen but to falL 

GenenJly, every fruit, on ripening, and just before it faUs, when 
it commences a more independent and individual existence, requiring 
less nouriidment from any source, and that not so much &om the 
euih through its stem as &om tne sun and air, acquires a bright 
tint. So do leaves. The physiologiBt says it is ' ' due to an incresMd 
absorption of oxygen. " That is the scientific account of the matter, 
only a reassertion of the fact But I am more interested in therosy 
cheiek than I am to know what particular diet the maiden fed on. 
The veiy forest and herbage, the pellicle of the earth, must acquire 
a bright colour, an evidence of its ripeness, — as if the globe itself 
were a fruit on its stem, with ever a cheek towards the sun. 



Flowers are but coloured leaves^ fruits but ripe ones. The edible 
part of most fruits is, as the physiologist says, *^the parsnohyma or 
lieahy tissue of the leaf " of which they are formed. 

Our appetites have commonly confined our views of ripeness and 
its phenomena, color, mellowness, and perfectnessi to the fruits 
which we eat, and we are wont to forget that an immense harvest 
which we do not eat, is annually ripened by Nature. At our 
annual Cattle Shows, at Horticultural Exhibitions, we make, as we 
think, a great show of fair fruits, destined, however, to a rather 
ignoble end, fruits not valued for their beauty chiefly. But round 
about and within our towns there is annually another show of fmits, 
on an infinitely grander scale, fruits which address our taste for 
beauty alone 

October is the mont& of painted leaves. Their rich glow now 
flashes round the world. As fruits and leaves and the day itself 
acquire a bright tint just before they fall, so the year near the 
setting. October is sunset sky ; November the later twilight. 

I formerly thought that it would be worth the while to get a 
specimen leaf from each changing tree, shrub, and herbaceous planjk, 
when it had acquired its brightest characteristic colour, in its tran- 
sition from the green to the brown state, outline it, and copy its 
colour exactly, with paint, in a book, which diould be entitled 
'^ Odobery or Autumnal Tiwla " ; — ^beginning with the earliest red- 
dening, — Woodbine and the lake of radical leaves, and coming down 
through the Maples, Hickories, and Sumach, and many beautifully 
freckled leaves less generally known, to the latest Oaks and Aspens. 
What a memento such a book would be ! Tou woold need only to 
turn over its leaves to take a ramble through the autumn woods 
whenever you pleased. Or if I could preserve the leaves themselves, 
unfaded, it would be better stilL No more agreeable pastime could 
be suggested to the more advanced classes of our Common Schools 
(especially girls) than is here suggested. -^wltfatUic Monthly, 



** Htl] the dawninr of tbe day, 
When the sword thall loee its twaj. 

And tlie ehoati of h«ttle c 
NstloDt prfsinir empire leia. 
On to nobler cooqueet presa. 

On their banner* biaioned, ' Peeoe.' 

" Nations thus to harmonise, 
Twined in MendshipTs golden ties. 

Is the noblest work of man. 
Giants tbey who boldly cope 
With aU o&taoles, in hope. 

Standing foremoat In the van. 

SUnifaandprinoesl ye wboM hands 



Sway the scej 
Think of 



Resting flrom his toils to-day; 
Still he po&nta to you the way, 
Whom a stricken nation weeps. 

" Let thy work prevaU, O Peace 1 
And thine empire's bounds increase, 

TUl the earih ahall all be thine I 
Heaven ahaU hail the welcome sight. 
Nations walking in the linht. 

Of thy glorious raya divine. 

- Doea the noet only dream ? 

Are thoae things not wnat theyaeem { 

Promise of its wide increaM ? 
Gones there not another time. 
When the bells of Heaven shall chime, 

Bingiiiff ill the years of peace T 



CANADA. 

— XTiOTEKsiTT CoLLiGB. — ANNUAL CoNTooATioN. —The snniml CODTOCa- 
tion of TTniverBity College was held on the 2l8t ulL A namber of Soothero 
Isdiea and geotlemen were present, who were interested in the proceedings 
from the fiiot that several students from Kentacky and Maryland have 
latdy entered the University. The following gentlemen were odnutted as 
matriculated students :— Third year — W. B. Fleming and W. Kingsford. 
Second ytar-^K W. Toung. Firit yMir— R. Douglas, J. A. Patterson, 
A. 0. Tyner, J. E. Gould, 0. W. Bell, W. G. Falconbridge, T. D. Dels- 
mere, L. H. RobertsoD, R. Baldwin, P. M. Barker, J. G. Bowes, G. 
Branel, M. Byers, R. Oameron, A. F. Campbell, H. Clarke, W. Davidson, 
G. Davidson, A. Greenleee, H. P. Hill, D. Hunter, A. Kennedy, W. Mo- 
Disrmid, M. McEenzie, F. McLennan, M. C. Moderwell, D. H. Moouey, 
S. D. Moore, R. N. Palmer, J. 8. Palmer, A. Puralow, 0. G. Rattray, D. 
Seid, G. Rennie, W. J. Richardson, J. £. Ridout, A. J. RoberUon, G. 
Shurtle£^ W. Watt, and A. H. Wright Civil SngiMering^L, Kennedy, 
W. H. McCnrdy and R Webb. The prize oompoaitiona were then recited 
—the Greek verse (tragic lambios) by A. M. Lafferty : English prose, 
(subject, **The songs of the highways,'*) by J. Campbell ; and the English 
verae (aobjeot, "The International Exhibition,'') by G. H. Squire. The 
prixemen on advancing to the roatrnm to read their productions were 
greeted with rounds of applause. All three of the compoeitions were 
meritorious sod creditable to the writera^ We give the English poem, as 
follows :^- 



* Arts embracing temple ahrine 
Heaven*bom Peacel the work ia thine ; 

Berth T^dnc ahouta aU hail 1 
Bring again the Olympian year, 
Uieath the swcrd, reverse the apear, 

Let^OFSaeel tl^ worlE pmST 



" Like a dove with folded wings. 
Thou hast sat despised of Kings } 

Now upon thy pinions riae ; 
Bee the dawning of the mom. 
Bo a nobler age is bom I 

Soar amid the raddeoJag ddes. 



o'er (he lands, 

lim who calmbr iteepa, 
Tbe distribution of prises next took place, the following being a list of 
the priscmcn and oompetitorB in the various departments :—GrMJb tmd 
Zatin^^, Woods, G. Cooper, N. McNisb, J. M. Gibson, W. H. V snder- 
smisssn, J. W. Connor, W. N. Eecfer, J. S. Small, J. Hfll, O. Goodwillle, 
W. Fitsgerald, W. W. Tamblyn : Oreek Vene, A. M. Lafferty. Logie,^ 
J. McMillan, snd F. E. Seymour, A. J. Traver. Metaphytiee and Slhiee.^ 
J. M Gibson, J. McMiUsn. 0hmiHry^An4dytie«d.'^K A. Reeve, W. 
Tytler ; Or^anu;.— W. Tytler, R. A. Reeve, W. B. McMurrich, T. H. Scott, 
E. F. Snider, B. F. Playter, and J. Preston. Moihematiea and Natural 
PhUoeophy,-^. Loudon. A. M. Lsfibrty, T. W. Wright, E. Frisby, T. J. 
Robertson, J. Rutlcdge, J. S. Wilson, G. Lonnt, W. Malloy, W. Fitsgerald, 
P. Bielby, W. R. Chifhohn. SiMtary.—J. M. Gibson, W. Mnlock, W. G. 
McWilliams, W. Oldright £ngli»k.^J. M. Gibson, a Woods. HiUory 
and Englieh,^Z. McMillan, F. E. Seymour, J. Preston, J. Campbell, W. W. 
Tamblyn; Verm Ccmponlion.''^, H. Squire. Natural JBiitory.—W. B. 
McMurrich, T. H. Scott, B. F. Plmyter, J. Campbell, C. Corbould. Mine^ 
ralogy and GMogy.^W, Tytler, R. A. Reeve, £. F. Snider, J. W. Connor, 
B. F. Playter, W. N. Keefer. Modem Language:— J. M. Gibson, W. 
Oldright, W. Mulock, T. H. Scott, J.S.Wilson. F. £. Seymour, W. H. 
Vandersmisscn, W. W. Tsmblyn, J. Campbell, W. B. Chisholm, C. Cor- 
bould. Meteofology.^W. Tytler. Oriental Languagee,—J. M. Gibson, 
S. Young, J. MoCoU, W. Moore, H. McQuarrie, A. McGregor. Agriculture. 
—J. B. Thompson, C. C. Fomeri, B. F. Playter. Bpeeial Priaee-^Eetab' 
liehtd by the College CouneH, and awarded by the College Literary and 
Sdentifie Society— Publio Speaking. ^B. Wooda; JSnglieh JS$$ay.—J. 
Campbell. This concluded the distribution of the prises. 

The President then advanced to the front of the platform, and addressing 
tbe aaseroblsge ssid, that in closing the proeeedings of the Convocation 
with the customary address, be woold limit himself on this occasion to a 
few statements derived from the statistics of the institution, and to one or 
two inferences that might be drawn from them. He was well aware that 
6gures formed a dry and uninteresting theme for observation, but they 
were regarded by many of such paramonnt importance in ascertaining the 
condition and prospects of such an establishment as this, that he trusted 
they would indulge him with their attention whilst be briefly adverted to 
a few of the leading particulars. This institution, as many whom he ad- 
dressed were aware, unlike the time-honoured establishments of the mother 
country, dated back but a very few years. In the year 1863, now nine 
years since, the then existing Univeiaity of Toronto, was divided into two 
esublishments— one retaining the name of the University of Toronto, and 
the other called University College— the same institution tbe convention 
of which was now being held. These insUtutimis difiiered materially in 
their functions. The University of Toronto was formed on the model of 
the University of London, and was limited to the prescribing of subjects 
for examination, the appointmeot of examiners, awarding of gold medals, 
and the conferring of degrees. It had no teachers or professors of any 
kind. On the other band the function of teaching belonged especially to 
University College. In the original establishment of the University there 
were four faculties— the isoulties of Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Arts. 
By the statute passed in I860, tbe faculty of Divinity was removed, and 
in 1868 the faculties of Lsw and Medidne were also removed ; so that 
University College was in fact but the fiscnlty of Arts, with the addition 
of the departments of Agriculture and Civil Engineering. The year 
1868-1, was a year of transition, in which the University and College 
might be said to have equal claims on the students. He would, therefore, 
begin his statistics with the year 186i-6. In that year the total number 
of students was 110, and of these 28 were matriculated students ; in 1866*6 
the totsl number wss 146, of which 86 were matriculants; in 1866-7, total 
126, matriculants 87 ; in 1867--8, toUl 192, matriculanU 66 ; in 1868-9, total 
168, matriculants 68 ; in 1869-60, total 188, matricnkoto 80 ; in 1860-61, 

I total 226, matriculants 129 ; snd last year tbey reached a totalnumber of 260, 
if whom 168 were matriculants^ (AppUuifti) Hersgrettedtbathe^rssiui- 
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able to give a reliable statement as to their namben and present attendanee. 
Tbe aosdemie year had oommeoeed but two or three wedki; students were 
eontinuallj toming in, and some had not yet taken out tickets. But we 
would renture to assert, that it would not fiUl short, if it did not exceed, 
any of tbe numbers he had just read. (Applause.) As an index he might 
point to the number of matriculants, and might mention also that there 
was a higer number of students in senior years than there was in former 
years even in the junior. Now, when he referred to matricolants, there 
were some things he might mention wUoh properly belonged to the 
Uniyersity, bat as the ooovooation did not take place until next Kay, he 
would take the liberty of meDtionii^ them now. First with refennee to 
the results of the matriculation exsmhiation jost completed. It was the 
wisdom of the University of Toronto, that it had a natrienlatieii esaminar 
tion. In this it followed the usagsa of all neeently eetaUisbed oniversSties 
hi England, and was in aocovdaaoe wii^ the report of tte Eoyal OommissMm 
appointed to examine English onivetBiiiee. At tUs, as at aH other ex* 
aminatioas, the piofieieney of the students was tested, «i well as the 
teachings of all the sehoole thraoi^bout the eomtiy. He thought it 
important then that these ftboU should be stated. At the reoent examina- 
tion, of these who had obtained fiiet dass honors there were five— 
Pattenon, Bowes^ Bell, Tyner, sod Delamere-^who had been edueated at 
Upper Oanada Ooll^^e. (Applauae.) There Ware three echioated at the 
Modal Qtammar School who had obtained ArstehHSfaonora—Faloonbridge, 
QouU and Robertson. There were also three edneated at a school that 
bad sent many exeellont students tn tbe Univeraify— the Oalt Grammar 
Sehool— field, McLennan and Barker ; one afan with first dass honors, 
Byers, at Toronto arammar 6d&ool; one, tfeSensie, at Woodstock; one, 
Moderwell, at Stratford ; and ene, Wright, edueated at Kewburg. At the 
examination there were ten Scholarships awarded, of which two doubles 
were obtained by two of the pupils of Upper OsnMdaOellege. (Appkuse) 
One <rf those boys had had the nve distinetion of behig first in both 
classics and mathematics. ( AppUnse.) On the whole, of the ten scholar- 
ships awarded, seven had been bone off by pupils of Upper Oanada Col- 
l^e. (Renewed AppUuse.) As he bsd advened to the matriculation 
examination of those who had now joined them, he should not feel satisfied 
with himaeU were he to omit a peculiar and grttifyhig fact, that on this 
occasion, the commencensent of the aeademie year, they had omongst them 
some genaensen from the Northern and some from the fibuthem States of 
AmericB, who^ amidst the tnimoils cf war at home, had come to pursue 
their studies in tbe tranquility of this academic retreat He oordiAlIy 
welcomed them^ as the head of the uwtitntion, and he believed every 
member of this insUtaUon also welcomed them. (Applause.) Kow, 
having staled tbe facto with rererence t» the number tnst year, which 
amounted to 260, he would, for a moment, draw one or two inferences. 
He WM far from believing-*he bad rspeatedly saM so In that hall— that 
numbers was a test of (he efficiency of an institnUon of that kind. They 
had to look to many other things. But of this he thought it was a 
Intimate test— the confidence of tbe public. (Applause.) It was a test 
of the estimaUon in which it was held throughout the country.; and when 
he could point, on examinbg the list of thoee who attended, to members 
of aixteen diflforent denominations, and to the ikct that of the whole 
number not one-fourth was from the city of Toronto, he thought ke might 
say that this confidence was not limited to denominations nor restricted by 
locality. (Great applause.) Now, he would ask, what was the cause of 
this f He would endeavor to trace it He had had many opportunities of 
eonversbg with tbe parents of pufiils who attended that Oollege, and he 
found that there was a growing eenviction throughout (he country of tbe 
benefits of education, and especially a more thorough appreciation of 
education derived in an institution like this, which was not a preparation 
merely for the learned professions, but for any position in life. The fact 
was it was not merely the infoltnttion obtained there that was appreciated. 
It was a great and meet important object that our ytmth should have the 
best information in every branch of sdenoe and knowledge ; but thero was 
mora than that required, eomeching wohb precious still It was the habits 
formed at an institution of this ktnd<^-Che hibit of patient, laborious in- 
veetigaticD, the habit of industry, the habit of self-denial, the habtt of 
concentration and readhiees to produce the faiformation required, the haWt 
of punctuality, subordination, respect for age, and deference to authority. 
(Applause.) Again, there was something more then that, which could be 
done at this institution, and he felt proud to have the opportunity of saying 
thiB of University Oollsge^ that it inculcated other habits, he meant the 
h«lntethatbnloi««dto thn genti«uuui*-of wUeh reifpeot for man'iown 



self and a punctiUooa rsgard for the feelings of others, were essen^ly 
tbe charscteristicB. (Applause.) It wn well known to many of them 
that a Oerman aothor, wbo had for many ywrs uivestigated the system of 
English nnfversities, and had written a work on the subject, had stated 
that first among the characteristios of these universities, was, that thej 
brought up gentlemen qualified to serve their country in any capacity. 
That writer had admired (beir schoUrships and their other attributes^ but 
the .grand ohaneterktio that called forth his prsise was that thej sent 
l(9sth into the world gentlemen. (Applause.) Let them eoBttder tiiat 
when Kngtand was ha any trouble she looted to those young men. They 
were brought up with the manners, tastes, and principles which em- 
bellished home and graced society. And they were brought up also m 
those athletic sporU and bealthful reerealioos that had given them the 
power eX endacMce ej^faitsd on many well-knewn occasiona. These 
were the men they had read ef la the wars of England, whose pluck bad 
held up the red*croBS Hag on many a hard-fought field and blood-etidned 
engagement. These were (he men who showed gallantly in action, and 
who, when asked to move, did not tell their men to go before, but them- 
selves led tbe way and told their mok to folkHf. (Inunense applanea.) 
These were the men who cxMfaited psliencn under the arast unremitting 
toil and fikrtitode in thn midst of tbe mom pressing privations. Happy 
was Sogland that had such sons U) serve her; happy CaDada if i/hc could 
bring up youths to execute her orders as they. (Applause.) But there 
were some who might ask with reference to to the attendance at this 
institution why it was small oompared with thepopalaUoa of tbe Pro^inee 
and with eimihur institutions im England. Tbe reasona for this state ef 
things were ebtieos. One wae the scantiness of the provision for these in 
bumble and stridgbtened circumstances to come forward and seek the 
benefits of education. Some might say they had too many scholarships; 
but he maintained that there were not enough. Tbe fact was the scholar- 
ships did not amount to one-fonrtb of those given at tbe university where 
he had the honor of graduatioK— Trinity College^ Dvblin-Hwd this was 
wholly independent of the difEerence in tlieir pecuniary vidoew He ^loke 
of ihia fiwm his own knowledge, for ho had had the honor of being a 
sehefnr. (Applause.) He could point to one who bad held the office of 
Lord Chancellor, to two Bishops, and to no fewer than five who had filled 
the position of Professors in the scats of learnings who had held scholar- 
ships in that institution. But there was another eause whidi operated 
against this College and that was tbe want of a aaflicient number of 
qualified tea<teia thieogboat the eonnlry. The reason of this was plain. 
The Univentt J was weU qualified to send out efficient persons, but it 
was impossible te get the best men to devnte themselves to the work, 
because adequate ooropensation waa not ofleredi It waa in this as well 
as in other cases— the best goods were brought to the best market. There 
was one other thing against the College, and that was tlie embarrassment 
caused by over speculation ; but this embarrassment, he was happy to say 
was rapidly passing awny. Thanks to the great Giver of all good. He 
had filled our granaries with produce and crowned our year with plenty. 
And When asked to point out an illustration of the happy change that had 
come, ho would unhesitatingly point to the Provincial Exhibition lately 
held in this city, wliich reflected (he greatest honour on tlio country, and 
wbich had commended itself to the judgment of those who bad seen 
exhibitions in (he mother country. Thero were some perhsps vrho might 
be dissatisfied with tlie progress we were making, and who thought the 
country was not in that state it ought to be. To all such ho would 
merely point across the lines (o that most deplorablo war that was raging 
in a once happy and united nation, whereby brethren were seeking to 
devise the best means to destroy tho greatest number of lives and the 
greatest amount of property. There was no one with the feelings of 
humanity who did not pray that that war might bo biought speedily to a 
conclusion. We felt for them not merely as members of the same human 
family, but ss neighbors and as friends. Wo felt for them as those who 
were most desirous that they should soon be permitted to go on in that 
career of prosperity they had formerly enjoyed, for we might literallj say, 
that we rejoiced with them in tbeir prosperity and wept with Uiem in- 
Iheir adversity. (Applause.) Thankfulness instead of discontent became 
us in Canada— thankfulness to the Giver of all good, that He had given us 
this blessing of peace ; preserved to us still that glorious old fiag — the 
emblem of freedom all over the world — that glorious old flag under whose 
ample folds we and our forefathers had enjoyed the inestimable blessmgs 
of dvil and religious liberty,— loud appUiuse— preserved to us the pure 
and UMorrupt admintetmtifln oljuatiee aoeatdii^ to the laws made by 
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our freo ParliameDt; that He had preserved to us the disponsation 
throtigbout llic ProTiBoe of those priaeiples of reliffien and piety, the 
truest »afegaard of the natioo, and that not merely by fixed admiufstm- 
tipQS In tcwDs and cities, bat by the self-saerifieing efforts of missionaries 
in the back-woods ; that He had preserved to ns a national systesh eduea 
oation from Uie hrnnblest i^nraion school to the University, open without 
bar, hindrance or impedimeut to any one thatchoso to come forward ; that 
He liad preserved to us the blessings of an unbroken peace, under irhose 
fosteving iufluence the resourees of our Province wero being rapidly 
developed, and prosperity had attended our pursuits of manufactures, oi 
commerce and of arts. (Loud appbiuse.) Three loud and hearty cheers 
were then given for the Queen, three for the President and Professors, 
and three for tbo ladies, when the assembhige separated.-'Xead^. 

American Medical Stddknts at Canadian Scbools.— The BritUh 

American JowrnU snys :— ** V^e are not mueh surprised to find that Amer- 
ican Medical students are seeking the completion of their studies in our 
Canadian Schools. Tho.«e who are not sufiiciently advanced to follow the 
army in some medical capacity must do so, to avoid the conscription act, 
th|9 effects of wl^ich, while it wi>uld entail a remission of their studies, 
would at the same, time oompsl a servitude in the r^nks on the part of a 
UiQge number. 7his is pcobably another i*ea<«un superadded to tbatadduced 
Vy our daily opniten^rary, the Commercial AdverliecK What influence 
liift deplorable tn*ublea of our neiglibours will c^ert upon the opening 
classes at McGill Uaiversity remains to bos seen. We ^oto tbo (Mllowing 
.^rom the daily periodical alluded to : Ou Saturday, Syouf^ mea srrived in 
tjiis city fuMn Iteotueky for thp purj^se of nttaodiag college. It is pro* 
liable that many qtbeni in the Slates will avail tliemselves of the peaceful 
(fondition of ibis ^opotry to pursue their studies in our colleges.— »7Vrofi/o 
^effder, Oti« geqUemoD from Kaiituek«% and a, few other Americans, are 
laUending the Medkol Sohool of Queens College in Kiuj^ston. They seek 
rfracdom from, the turmoU of war which distracts their own country. — 
Cmunereial AdverHtr. [Astuilsnt fromsMissooti ia alto aiUuding Vie- 
tstia College this yaar.-^ED.] 

--. — Qusm's Cai.Liax, Kiirasroii. — At a meetiag of Iho Board of Trustees 
fiald on the Mh iastent, the Bev. John C. Murray, of Paisley, in Scotland^ 
Hiaa QBaBiropnslF appoiotod tofill the chair of Lqgicniid Mental and Moral 
Pfaiiosopliy in tbo Uuiversitiy of Queen's College. The new Pmfessor was 
a favorite of the late Sir Wiiiiam Hlunilton of iiSdinbaiig, and bis tasUmoa- 
iala are of the very highest order. Tbrougbont his College eonrse he dis- 
tioguidied himself in all the deparlraentaof study, but especially in that 
w^iflh he wUl now teaeh. Siooe leaving CoUege, he has made mental Phil* 
osophy his favorite study, having spent a year in Germany with that vmw, 
afid having also filled the office of President of tlie metaphysiefil'Soehify of 
Edinburgh. The Rev. Mr Murray is a son of iho Provost of the Burg of 
Pais^y, where he is not less esteemed for his amiable dispositk>n than for 
his varied aecomplishments as asobolar. He is aspeetod to mmk KiagstoQ 
early in Ifovember to assomothe duties of his clmir. 

SoiJOESs OF A Touxo Camdaiaw.— The St. Catherines Conttiitt. 

iiofiol aoliees the return to that town. of Dr. JidLcs, who, in July last^ went 
with a young seo to Shig^nd, the lad having been noiaiafljied to a oodet- 
ship in the Royal Kavy by His Bxcelkncy tho Governor Geneml. This 
is the first instance in which a candidate for these honors has gone home 
for examinstion at Portsmoutbf it being tisual for Canadian nominees to 
pass on the flag-ship »^ Halifax or Bermuda* T|ie examination was held 
at i|i*. Royal Naval College at Portsmouth in the early part of last month. 
Upwards of eighty b«^ piieseaM tiiemsolves.from the loading schools in 
Great Britain, and you^g Jokes' name appeared fourteenth on the list of 
sooecssful candidates. This result is no loss gratifying to the doctor than 
flattering to the lad^ preoeptor, the Rev. T. D. PhilHpt, of Bt Oatherines, 
under whese oare his education began and ended, and to whose system of 
inatmction it must bo attributed. 



county were in a deplorable condition indeed. Guided by ** Township 
Superintendents,** seldom fitted Ibr the duties of their tifflce, Primary 
JEiJueaUon hmguished, the faithful teacher, aot belog appreciated* left the 
ranks in disgust, and the prefessiott was filled with peiaoos altc^etber 
un^alified to dischacge the important duty of develepiiq; hartBoniottsly 
the intellectual and moral powers of the popSls over whom they were 
placed. Bat under your guidance the scene has changed: unqualified 
teachers have been dismissed or sent to school in order to prepare them to 
teach efliciently; faithful and well-qualified teaehen have been aided hi 
procuring positions of greater usefulness to the public and profit to them- 
selves ; trustees have been urged to obtain the (Services of good teachers ; 
parents have been encouraged to persevere in sending their children 
steadily «> school ; and above all, the rights of ehildrsD hi^e been eaeredly 
guarded. In doing all this we are aware that you have enoountered much 
petty opposition and many annoyances, but amidst all yon have never 
flinched Uom the diseharge of your duty. Besides yonr oidinaij duties, 
to which you h«ve fiiithf uUy and honourably attaaded, to the entire satis- 
faction of the great majority of the people, you have laboured 4iligeatly 
and sueeessfdlfcy in ofgfmiaiag and sustaioing Teachers' Coaveations in 
different lecalities««a proeeeduog of the utmost importance to the teacher, 
and of inoaloviable advantage to the p«|iil. Fully appredating your 
aervioes, we, on behalf of the pareot% trasteta, popil% and teaehera of 
this County, present you with this purse, containing the sum of $100, not 
as a reward for your extra work, but as a slight token of our deep and 
heart ftlt regard for you as aa aoti)ve, uatiriog; and falthM Soperiateadent, 
in whose hands we are glad to see placed «o BBOch power to do good, and 
by wliose exertJeas, solid and hMtmg advaalages have been conferred on 
the cause of education, not only in this county but also ia others through- 
out the Province. Finally, we pray that a kind Providence may so guide 
and thape your career that you may be an ornament to yoor honourable 
profession and a blesshig to the rising generation ; and, that you may hove 
the happiness of seemg all your efibrts crowned with still more abnadant 
success, is the earnest desire of the friends of education in this County.** 

Reply.—'*' Ladiis and GaxruMKir,— I believe you have generally given 
me credit for not being at a loss for words, when it has been required that 
I should, in the discharge of the duties of my ofiice, advise, oensure, or 
reprove either children, parents, or teachers ; and doubtless some fit you 
may have thought me a little too rea<fy and fluent on such oecasioRS ; but 
be that as it may, I assure you that on the present occasion I feel utterly 
at a loss for language to give expression to the feelings of very great 
gratification you have caused me by the gift of this substantial token of 
your affection and esteem. I do value it very highly, not alone for its 
intrinsic worth, but for the assanaioe it gives me, that while in discharge 
of my duty, it has been at times my lot to retpnnM or advise, it has been 
sodoneasnottogiveoireBoe to those whom I fain would benefit; and 
whose esteem and good wishes, if tost to me, isenld have giv«n me mush 
pain, for it is impossible that indivkJuals should meet so fipequeotly and 
converse so intimately as we are required to do, mthout forming intimacies 
and attachments, the rupture of which would be very painfuL Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I pray you will accept my most grateful thanks, and I trust 
this handsome expression of appredation of my labours, emanating aa it 
does from both parents and teachers, will not only operate to stir ms up 
to greater diligence, but will at the same thne serve to f^lly convince you 
that though for a time your best exertions may not be recognized and 
valued as you or I may think they should be,^though for a season yout* 
on\y reward may be consciousness of having done the best you could— yet 
in time those for whom you labor will surely cheer and gladden you with 
their approval. Allow me to say in conclusion, that it affords me great 
pleasure, on the present interesting occasion, to return my sincere thankg 
to the parents, teachers and trustees whose uniform kindness I have ex- 
perienced while visiting the difierent school sections throughout this 



CouiiTT OF Noii™jini«iAin>.-.The following Addtess waa pre- 1 extensive County,- Now.— The above Address and Reply were read be- 

sented to Edward Scarielt, Esq., Superintendent of Common Schools for fo" **»« TeiMshers' CeventioD for the County of Northumberland, held in 



the County of Northumberland, at Brighton, on the 7tb of August 

** Rebpectkd Sia,— We, the Teachete and Friends of Ednsatiou, in our, 
Annual Ccmvention assembled, cannot allow this favourable opportunity to 
pass i?ithout .publicly and oflicially expreseiog to you our deep sense of 
your maiiy excellencies and kindness as a man, and of your faithful and 



Brighton, during the fint week of Atignst, 1862.. The attendaooa waa 
vary Uaigt, and a deep interest was manifested in the proceedings during 
the whoie sesaion. The next meethig of Association will be held in the 
same plaoe, during the week beginning on the first Monday in August, 166S, 
Teachers and frieodii of education irom all parts of the Provtaiee will receive 



until lag exertions ,aa a Supariateadent* in rajsiag the schools of this a ^«»rtf -weteome. W. J. Bi.ACK,&«yw«afy o/^AaCoassn/im. 

comity to a position superior to that of those in most oouaties of Upper Tea Tbaeilto MMtmianaf laimcin iANo Evmnro (hAmm^^JthB 

Canada and inferior to none. When, seven or eight years ago, yon were Beard of IMreotova of Ifaia Institatkm hav« determined te eatnUiak dxuAag 

happily ap^inted to the office which yxmJiowlwldy the sohoola of this tha eDauipg. sessoo cIs i iS M for imttudtlao In X&g)ith» VMndv Oennin, 
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Hathematios, Heohanloal Drawing, Miuic, and Book-keeping with Pen- 
manship. We are informed by the Secretary that the Inetitate baa been 
Tery snooeeefnl in getting good teachers ; we may therefore look forward to 
much being done this winter in the way of middle class edacation. We hope 
the members will fully appreciate the advantages they enjoy, and that 
each class will be well sapported. The terms are as follows :— 

Memben. Xoa-Mem. 

English Glass 

French " 

German ** 

Mathematical ** 

MechL Drawing. " 

Music " 

Book-keeping and Penmanship 2 00 

Each class will be continued for a term of twenty weeks, two leesoDs 
each week, from 8 to 10 p. h. 



U 00 


$8 00 


8 00 


6 00 


8 00 


6 00 


2 00 


8 00 


2 00 


8 00 


2 00 


8 00 


2 00 


8 00 



NEW MAP OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

New Map of British North America, including Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, Van- 
couver Island, British Columbia, Red River, Swan River, Sas- 
katchewan ; a map of steamship routes between Europe and 
America, &c. &c. 7ft. 9in. by 3ft. 9in. Constructed and just 
published under the supervision of the Educational Department. 
Price $6. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, SCHOOL MAPS, APPARA- 

TU8, AND PRIZE BOOKS. 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per cent, to 
any sum or sums, not less than five dollars^ transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behidf 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a 
list of the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, 
yerined by the corporate seal of the Corooration. A selection 
of Maps, Apparatus, Library and Piize Books, &c., to be sent, 
can always be made by the Department, when so desired. 

Catalogues and Forms of Application furnished to School 
Authorities on their application. 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, MAPS 
APPARATUS, SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS, ETC. 



corporate seal, the Department will, on the receipt of two del 
lars additional, have one engraved and sent with^the articles 
ordered. 

%*If Libraiy and Prise Books be ordered, in a(2(/t7ton to Maps 
and Apparatus, it will bb vicxssabt fob the trvbtebb to 
SEND NOT LESS THAK five dollars additional for each class of 
books, <fec., with the proper forms of application for each dass. 

(t^ The one hundred per cent, will not be allowed on any 
sum less th^t five dollars. Text books cannot be furnished on 
the terms mentioned above : they must be paid for in full, at 
the net catalogue prices. 

ASSORTED PKIZB BOOKS IN PACKAGES. 

Selected by the Department^ for Grammar or Common SchoolSf from 
the Catalogue, in assorted packages, as follows : 

Package No. 1. Books and Cards, 5cts. to TOcts each $10 



llntert PoH Qffiee Addrssa here.} 

Sir, — The [Trustees, or Board of Trustees, if in Towns, 

^c] of the School being anxious to provide \Maps, 

Library Books, or Prize Books, ^c] for the Public Schools in 
the [Section, Toum, or Village, ^c.J hereby make application 

for the , &c., enumerated in the accompanyinjo; list, in 

terms of the Departmental Notice relating to for Public 

Schools. The selected are bona fide for the ; and 

the Corporation hereby Pledges itself not to give or 
dispose of them, nor permit them to be given or disposed of, 
to the teacher or to any private party, or for any private 
PURPOSE WHATSOEVER* but to apply them solely to the pur- 
poses above specified in the Schools of the , in terms of 

the Departmental Regulations grantmg one hundred per cent, 
on the present remittance. The parcel is to be sent to the 
Station of the Railway* addressed to 

In TESTIMONY WHEREOF, the cforporatiou above-named, 
hereto affixes its corporate seal to this application, by the hand 
of ,• this day of , 186-. 

Amount remitted, $ 

TratteesmnBtiigu their ? l^^'^tobS*^ 

own nunei. J :;::::"::::::;:"::::";:;::":;":::; I piAoed h«ra. 

To the Chief Superintendent of Education, Toronto, 

Note. — Before the trustees can be supplied, it will be neces- 
sary for them to have filled up, signed and sealed with a 
PROPER CORPORATE SEAL, as directed, a copy of the foregoing 
Form of Application. On its receipt at the Education Office, 
the one hundred per cent, will be added to the remittance, and 
the order, so far as the stock in the Depository will permit 
made up and despatched. Should the Trustees dayb no proper 



tto 5cts. to 11*00 each $16 

tto 5cts. to 11*25 each $20 

tto lOcts. to 11*50 each $26 

tto lOcts. to $1-75 each $30 

tto lOcts. to $200 each $36 

[tto 15cts. to $2*25 each $40 

tto 15cts. to $2-50 each $46 

tto 15cts. to $2-75 each $50 

itto 20cts. to $800 each $56 

tto 20cts. to $8-25 each $60 

tto 20cts. to $8-50 each $66 

itto 25cts. to $3-75 each $70 

ditto 55cts. to $4-00 each $76 

ditto 25cts. to $4-25 each $80 

ditto 80cts. to $4-50 each $86 

ditto 80cts. to $4-75 each $80 

ditto SOcts. to $5-00 each $90 

ditto d5cts. to $5-25 each $100 

ditto 35cts. to $5-50 each $120 

Special Prizes, in handsomely bound books, singlj at 

from $1.05 to $5.50. In sets of from two to six volumes of 
Standard Literature, at from $8.00 to $10.00 per set. 

%* Trustees are requested to send in their orders for prises 
at as early a date as possible, so as to ensure the due despatch 
of their parcels in time for the examinationa, and thus prevent 
disappointment. 



No. 2. Ditto 

No. 3. Ditto 

No. 4. Ditto 

No. 5. Ditto 

No. 6. Ditto 

No. 7. Ditto 

No. 8. Ditto 

No. 9. Ditto 

No. 10. Ditto 

No. 11. Ditto 

No. 12. Ditto 

No. 18. Ditto 

No. 14. Ditto 

No. 15. Ditto 

No. 16. Ditto 

No. 17. Ditto 

No. 18. Ditto 

No. 19. Ditto 

No. 20. Ditto 



BCAGIC LANTERN EXHIBITIONS TO BCHOOIiS. 

MR. T. J. WIQ0IN3 proposes giving exhibitions of lli« Magio Lantera 
to Schools in rarious parts of Upper Canada, and desires to add the 
fd lowing certificate by way of introduction to them : — 

7hi$ is to Certify that ve have been acquainted with the bearer, 
Thomas J. Wiggins, for more than Thirty Tears, and know him to be 
a good moral man, snd that from misfortune in losing his sights in so far 
as to debar him from working at his trade, and also the loss of property by 
fire be now is exhibiting certain paintings, &c., for the purpose of (iroearing 
an honest liring,— therefore is recommeDcLed to the la?oraole consideration 
of a Christian public. 

A. S. St. John, R. A. Claexk, Rolland McDonald, 
RicuARo MiLLEa, J. C. Rtkkrt, M.P.P. William EoaLSS, 

J. G. Cuaaix, Mayor of SL Catharines. 

^IB.OMxLpd. 

UPPER CANADA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOT, 

62, King Street EaH. Toronto. 

JUST PUBLISHED, and for ^ule, wholesale and retail, RUDIMBK- 
TART ALGEBRA, designed for the use of Canadian Schools. By 

B. Hensman, of the Middle Temple, Barriater-at-Law. Price 26 cents. 

R. <fc A. MILLER. 



LoTcirs General Geography: By J. George Hodgina, LL.B., F.R.G.S. 
Sangster's Elementary and National Arithmetics and Keya. 

** Philosophy. Parts 1 and 2. 
Robertson*s Grammar. 
Vaaey's Classical English Spelline Book. 

*^ English Grammar made Easy. 
And all Loyeirs Series of School Boohi. 

gr Our NATIONAL SERIES are got up in a superior style.— Large 
supplies of all the above just received. 

i^*« Prices low and terms liberal. R. d^ A. MILLER. [8i». ui>.n, pdL 



*The Trustees of the Section: Cbainnan and Seoretaiy of the Board of Oi^. 
I^VBtCrTftUNieSriutesst Wai«BD,MiVor»«r Rsefe. 



All oommanieatioiia to be addressed to J. Gaoaoa Uodgihs, LLR, 

JSdueeUi&n Ofies^ Toronf. 
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VAGEANT CHIM)BEN IN CITIBS AND TOWNS. 

Oireular from ike Chief 8vperiniendent of Education to ike Board 

of Sckoei Tfudue in ike dtiet and Towns of Ujpper €<Mada, 

Ctef TLXKX9y — I beg to call your Mrious and earnest atten- 
tion to the condition of those children in cities and towns who 
do not attend any school, public or private. 

I had hoped that when the public schools should be made 
fipee in our eitias and towns^ do persons in them would be 
found to refuse or neglect availing themselres of such a privi- 
kge, facility, 4nd inducement to edu^te their children. I 
ecmfesB the residts of t9M trial hate come short of my expecta- 
tions. Yery con8i4emble numbers of children in these centres 
of population are growing up with no other education than a 
training in idleness, ragrancy, and crime. The existence of 
such a dast in any community is a public loss and danger, and 
cmiinoua of future eril. 

It is perfectly dear, that making good schools free to all 
does, not secure the education of all. 

I have, at different times, submitted three propositions or 
plans lor the accompKshment of the obfeot ef free sdiook in 
dties and towns, first,— ^Tlnt as the property of all is taxed 
for the comnum school education of aD, aQ ahonld be com- 
pelled to allow their children the means of sueh edueation, at 
either public or private schools. Or, secondly, that each 
mnnidpality should be empowered to deal with the vagrancy 
of children of school ag^ or the neglect of their education, 
as a crime, subjeict tQ|Sncb penalties and such ofieasures for its 
pmveation, as each monimpaKty, in its ivwn diserstioii^ jmght 
ft«mtiBii»«oliin^adoiit Ot*,tUbdIy,tbttih^daof r^li^bn^ 



benevolence should be invoked and encouraged to su{^>lement 
the agency of our present school system. 

Neither of the two former propositions having been enter- 
tained by the Grovemment, to whom they were submitted, I 
proposed the last in a draft of a bill, accompanied by an ex- 
planatory letter, last year. The members of the Government 
before whom this measure was laid, retired from office before 
taking it into consideration, and I have not renewed it by sub- 
mitting it to the present Ghivemment. The«e is, therefore, 
now no proposition under the consideration of Government, 
in reapect to children whose echool education is wholly ne- 
glected. 

I beg, therefore, to solidt your practical attention to the 
snbfeet ; and shall be happy to receive and consider any sug- 
gestions you may think proper to offer, before bringing the 
subject again under the consideration of the Government. 
I have the honour to be, 
GOntlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Education Office, B. BTEBSON, 

Toronto, 22nd Nov., 1862. Chief Superintendent. 



2v JUVENILE OFFENDEKS. 

Montreal journals call attention to the large number of juvenile 
offenders who have been tried at the sitting of the Court of 
Queen's Bench in that dty which has just dosed. It is said 
that a majority of the prisoners tried at this session were boys 
from ten to fifteen years of age. This is a somewhat startling 
fact, and very naturally suggests the inquiry— how far have the 
reformatory institutions of the country answered the purpose for 
which they were founded ? The inquiry is of a provincial char- 
acter, though it does not thrust itself on pubUc attention in 
Upper Canada with the same degree of force as in the lower 
lection of the Province. The majority of offenders at our AW 
F^ue courts is, happily, not composed of the younger classes of 
sodety. Tet it is a fact that hardly an assise court passes in 
this dty at which the Grand Jury does not refer disapprovingly 
to the continual intermingling of young and old offenders in the 
cells of the county jail. That the evil, then, is felt, to some 
degree in Upper as well as in Lower Canada, is evident. How 
to remc4y this evil may well engage the time and study of social 
economists and those who have jthe direction of public affairs. 

In England the same matter has lately been the subject of 
discnision* The question on wUdi Opinion diflbn^ is not as 
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they have been in operation for very many years — ^but as to the 
qnidification for admiaaion, or in other words whether these institu- 
tions should be used as places of ^ht punishfiient for boys ^o 
have been guilty of trivial o£fenoes — '' who have stolen pence-,, or 
pulled up a mill dam, or made a hole in a wall or gap in a hedge, 
carried off a duck, or spoiled an apple tree, or knocked i0 a door 
handle, or unhinged a gate, or committed some other minor trespass 
upon the rights of man ;" or whether they should be placte of hard 
discipline for the same classes of the community — such discipline as 
requires a criming nature for its subject, and a certain period of 
time for its test It is not a little singular that the advocates of the 
letter view are men who, either as inspectors or managers, have been 
<»nneGted with, and may therefore be supposed to know something 
about, the working of reformatories. Mr. Sidney Turner in a recent 
" Report of the Inspector," condemns the sending of young persons 
to a reformatory who have not been guilty of some more serious 
offence than the wild freaks of many a boyish nature ; and suggests 
that the cause of the incarceration of these juvenile delinquents is 
not alwi^ns of a' nature. which has their reformation for its principal 
object. "We cannot wonder," says he, "that the temptation to 
get the child well trained and clothed and fed at the public ezpenee 
should be found more powerful than a parent's natural instinct to 
avoid the disgrace and pain of the child's conviction and separation 
from her." A^Mr. Kynnersley, of Birmingham, makes the same 
complaint, and warns the public that "it is aUolutely necessary 
that reformatory schools should be reserved for those children only 
who, either from having previously been convicted, or from other 
circumstances, appear to be so far gone in crime as to afford little 
hope of being curable by any less expensive and less protracted 
system of treatmeut." We apprehend that the views of these 
gentlemen will be considered somewhat novel in this countiy. Here, 
at least, there are not two opinions as to what a reformatory should 
be-r-what the nature of its discipline — ^what the object it should 
have in view. A reformatory should not be a jaiL Its name 
implies its character. A jail seldom has a reforming effect upon 
any criminal, be he or she young or old, who is once confined 
within its walls. In nine cases out of ten, it has the very oppo- 
site effect, rendering even more confirmed in sin and more sunk 
in the slough of degradation than before', those criminals who 
once become its inmates. Many a young lad, whose higher in- 
stincts and whose better qualities have been little more than blunt- 
ed by his first transgression, has been plunged deep into the mire 
of wickedness and depravity b^ being ooi^ned with criminals of 
more advanced yean. It may, indeed, be said, there is no absolute 
necessity for keeping prisoners of all ages together. Perhaps there 
is not ; but it is too frequently the case that it cannot be avoided. 
If it can — ^if a proper ^stem of classification is possible — then, 
according to the views of the English authorities we nave just quo- 
ted, reformatory institutions would be altogether unnecessary. This 
is the rational conclusion from such premises. Yet it can hardly be 
supposed that thesd persons desire to be understood as favouring 
such a conclusion. We must naturally revert to the old idea — that 
which is the most generally conceived, and the most consistent with 
common sense— that reformatories have a purpose distinct from that 
of a jail ; that the object is to take the oversight of juvenile delin- 
Quents, who, by moral example, and the exercise of industrial habits 
should be led, as far as possible, Irom the ways of crime, and so set 
out on the highway of Ufe as that they may grow up good and use- 
ful citizens. The principle, that it is the duty of the State to take 
care of such a class of the community, will be generally concurred in. 
" Prevention is better than cure." It is much better to tal^e a 
young lad by the hand, and lead him away from the paths of wick- 
edness, while he has a mind susceptible of good impressions, than be 
under the necessity of treating him, at a later period of his life, as 
a criminaL The Canadian government^ acting on this pnnciple, 
has established a reformatory in each section of the Province— one 
at Penetanguishihe, and another at Isle-aux-Noix. The reports of 
these institutions show, that so far as they are provided with the 
means of fulfilling the ends for which they were established, they 
have done some good. But it must at once be apparent, how very 
very limited is their field of operations, and how many hundred 
instances of juvenile offences there are that never come within the 
purview of the ^nanagers of the reformatories. The institutions are 
too distant to be made available for the entire country. And to ask 
a goverment to establish such a number of these houses as would 
meet the requirements of the entire population of the Province, is 
out of the question. The thing is simply impossible. Under such 
circumstahces it is a question how far the larger cities are justified 
in neglecting to provide for the care of that class of their inhabit- 
ants who, at no great cost, may be prevented from becoming 
hardened criminals. A House of Refuge was at one time built in 
this city, which might have included in the circle of its operations 
these Uttle offenders ; but the building is uninhabited, save by rats 
md mica It ought certainly to be turned to some account, and in 



no way could it be better used than in that we have now ind ic ated. 
In Lower Canada, something of the same kind might be done. 
Municipal Corporations cannot, righteously, shake themselves free 
of the obligation which rests upon them, of taking care of the 
juvenile offenders, who, from time to time, api>«<ur before the 
judlcldt'ftuthorities. We by no means desire to remove from thi- 
shoulders of the supreme legislative body of the coimtry the obliga- 
tion which rests upon them. The attention of Parliunent might 
profitably, be directed to tiie subject, and municipal fathers would be 
doing a good service in rising above the petty B<Hiabble8|> Imid -the 
little trivialities in which they too frequency indulge, and take Into 
their consideration so important a subject as that which has been 
broached by the journals of Lower Canada. — Lecider. 



3. LOWER CANADA REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 

The director of this Provincial Institution, Mr. Prieur, com- 
plains, in a communication to the Minente^ that it is not sufficiently 
known nor appreciated in the countiy. The school wae removea 
some time since from Isle-aux-Noix to St. Vincent de Paul, to a 
building whidii, we believe, was formerly occupied by nuns. The 
number of pupils has increased from 22 in January last to 49. The 
establishment could accommodate 150, without increasing the num- 
ber or salary of the teachers, — the only additional expense being 
food and raiment. B&. Prieur thinks that pupils who serve in the 
school short terms are but little benefitted and not reformed ; they 
soon come back by relapse. He recommends judges to sentence 
young offenders to long terms, as the most merciful course to be 
pursued towards them. Long terms are preferabie, not only in a 
moral but also in an economical point of view. The culprit has 
time to be apprenticed,, within the institution, to a trade : this. gen- 
erally takes three years : then his labour becomes more and more 
profitable, and he is thus made to pay fully for his expenses. Fi- 
nally, when he leaves the, school, he. is not only reformed in his 
habito, but able at once to obtain an honest and comfortable liveli- 
hood. The pupils are reported happy ; and, as an inataaoe of the 
excellent discipline they have attained, it is stated that the ftnit on 
trees in their play-aground have been left untouched by them. — 



4. ROMAN CATHOLIC REFORMATORIES. 
Six Roman Catholic reformatary schools in Britain receive 
£15,154 from Government. The schools contain 882 pupils^ with 
87 office^ or one pffieer tp eveiy ten duldx«&* 



& BRITISH RSFORMATimY SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Sidney Turner, the inspector .appointed to visit the reforma- 
tory schools of Great Britain, has presented his annual report. He 
hae to state that the number of young offenders in the 62 certified 
reformatories increased in the course of the. year IBfil from 3,803 to 
4,337, including 186 placed out on license and hot yet finally dis- 
charged. In estimating the value and results of the reformatory 
system^ we look naturally to the number of young offanden com- 
mitted to prison year by year. Now, the commitments of persons 
under 16 wUl be found to have decreased since 1856 about 43 per 
cent, in Englaud, idlowing for increase of population. The number 
steadily diminished from 1856 to. 1860, but in 1801 increased above 
9 per cent, over the previous year ; and the number of adult com- 
mitments increased still more. Various circumstances may have 
contributed to this increase. There is scarcity of employment, 
which affects especially the class of discharged criminals — a class 
which is every year augmenting, and the increase telk very seriously 
on the amount of juvenile deunquency. The returns of reoonvio- 
tions show how large a proportion of tlus class d^ the efforts made 
for their reformation in our convict as well as our ordinary prisons, 
and Mr. Turner again expresses his hope that some means will be 
found for the more effectual surveillance of at least the .habitual 
criminal offenders, the men who have lived for years on the produce 
of their criminal or vicioub habits, and have made violence or theft 
their pn^ession ; it is perhaps to be regretted that tiieir sentenoaa 
are. often so short Another cause of the increase of the number of 
juvenile commitments in 1861, is probably the over-use of reforma- 
tories. Of the whole number sentenced to reformatories in the 
year, more than five-eig^iths were sent on a first -commitment^ 
nearly a fourth were under 12 years pf age, and the commitments in 
a large number of cases were for very petty offences, the sentence 
being apparently passed rather in reference to what the child was 
likely to become from the badexi^mple or neglept of its parents, or 
from its destitute circumstances, cthan to its actual criminality or 
viciousness. Reformatories are for those who are not curable by a 
less expensive and less proteaeted aystem of treatment. ' Until the 
parent is made, to contribute to^th^.ohilii^, mainteninoeinevtf^ 
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possible case, Mr. Tomer holds it desinble to refuse admission to 
children (not being orphans or really destitute) on a first commit- 
ment. Of the results of reformatories in the oiminution and pre- 
Tontion of crime, he has to re|>ort that, after making allowance for 
unknown and doubtful cases, it may be takeu as well ascertained 
that the treatment is successful in reforming at least 70 per cent. ; 
and, considering that the system has had to deal at first with the 
more hardened offenders, the proportion may be expected to in- 
crease. It is rare to find in these institutions the dogged, downcast 
look or manner which shows that the masters are more anxious to 
be obeyed than to be liked or trusted ; there is generally a kindli- 
ness and consideration for the children which indicate right views of 
the work undertaken. It would be difficult to find a movement so 
widely spread, and embracing persons so various in their religious 
views and their social position, which has been carried on with so 
few failures and so little rivalry or dissension. Of the whole 1,031 
discharges in the year, only 18 boys or girls were sent away as hope- 
lessly incorrigible ; IK) went to sea, 22 enlisted, 110 emigrated, 660 
went to service or employment or to the care of friends, 27 died, 16 
were discharged on the ground of health, and 89 absconded and were 
not recovered. The expenditure was £98,638 ; the Treasury pay- 
ments for maintenacce amounted £66,374 ; the parents' pigments 
were only £2,439 ; contributions from the rates produced £4,750; 
oontributions from voluntary associations and payments for volun- 
taxy inmates, £975 ; subscriptions and legacies, £14^136.— Tiniet. 



6. MORAL STATISTICS OF LONDON. 
The subjoined calculations on this subject appear in a recently- 
published work entitled " Our Moral Wastes, and how to Cultivate 
them.'' <« In the city, out of a population of 323,772 people, only 
60,899 were in chapel on the census Sunday in 1851 ; in Lambeth^ 
61,664 out of 251,345 ; in tiie city, 31,575 out of 127;«69 ; in 
Marytebone, 77,055 out of 370,957 ; in the Tower Hamlets, 82,522 
out of 535,110 ; in Westminister, 49,845 out of 241,611 ; in South- 
wwk, 31,879 out of 172,863 ; and in 1859 according to the evidence 
taken by a Select Committee of the House of Lords, notwithstend- 
ing all that has been done to induce attendance since 1851, there 
were sixty-eight per cent absent in Southwark, and sixty per cent 
absent in Lambeth, of the adult population capable of attending the 
means of grace. To show the moral evil which these figures repre- 
sent, it has been ascertained that, if we were to analyze the popula- 
tion of London and compare the number of its individuals of each 
class with an ordinary-sised town, say a town with a population of 
1(^000, we should find in the vast metropolis as many persons as 
would fill about two towns with Jews ; ten towns with persons who 
work on the Sabbath ; fourteen towns with habitual sin-drhikerB ; 
more than ten towns with persons who are every year round intoxi- 
cated in the streets of London ; two towns with fallen women, to 
say nothing of those who are partokers of their sins ; (me town with 
gamblers ; one with children trained in crime ; one with thieves 
receivers of stolen goods ; half a town with Italians ; four towns 
with Qermans ; two towns with French ; while there are as many 
Lriah as would fill the city of Dublin ; and more Roman Catholics 
than would fill the city of Bome. Nor is this all ; there are as 
many publicans and beer and tobacco Bhot» as would fill two towns 
of 10,000 each, open every Saturday ; and if we allow only twenty- 
five customers to each place, as representing the amount of attend- 
ance for the day, we have 500,000^ people say half a million of men 
and women thus occupied, while 384,015 only are attending the 
house of God ! In London there are 20,000 public-houses, and beer 
and tobacco shops open on the Sunday, and only 750 Protestant 
churehes and chapels for Divine worship. In Sootiand, with the 
same population, there are no public-houses open on the Sunday, 
and 2500 churches and chapels where the peoj^e attend on the means 
and ordinances of grace. In London we nave the concentrated 
essence of evil within a radius from the centre p(nnt of seven miles. 
In Scotland the iniquity that even there abounds is spread over a 
surface of 1500 square miles. 



7. HOMES OB HOUSES OP REFUGE FOB DESTITUTE 

AXD KBOLXCTID CHILDBXir.* 

At the close of my separate report for last year, I veiy briefly 
adverted to the <* Boys' Home," established at Toronto during the 
preceding year, by some benevolent ladies, for destitute and neg- 
lected children, and cited that institution as afibrding an example 
well worthy of imitation in our other large cities. 

The ** Home" above referred to, though upon a small and un- 
pretapEding scale, and supported wholly by voluntary contributions, 



was the means of rescuing upwards of sixty unfortunate children 
from want and vice, in the first year of its 6xisteuce. 

During the last session of the legislature, the *' Boys' Home " at 
Toronto was incorporated by act of parliament ; and in the last 
twelve months has effected a very large and steadily increasing 
work of good among the unfortunate cisss for whose benefit it is 

The great object, as is geneally admitted, of penal legisUtion 
and of penal institutions of every kind, is to diminish crime ; and 
I am fully persuaded that no class of institutions, penal or reforma- 
tory, is calculated to produce so large results in this way, and 
at so small a cost to the community, as those institutions (whether 
styled "Ragged Schools," "Homes," or "Industrial Farms"), 
which, seeking out the neglected and perishing children who other- 
wiBO would grow up in our midst in ignorance and vice, attord those 
unfortunate outcasts the necessary education and training to enable 
them to earn an honest living for themselves. 

Deeply impressed with the inestimable benefits resulting to society 
from such institutions, I submitted my views vtpon the subject to 
my colleagues and the Government, in a report presented to them 
in the early part of the year. 

In that report I advocated the esteblishment of institutions under 
the name of " Homes," for the destitute and neglected children of 
the poorer classes ; for those children, who, unless some such pro- 
vision were made for them, would, of necessity, grow up in igno- 
rance and vice. It was recommended that the Oirouit or County 
Judges, and the Recorders of cities, should, under certain restric- 
tions and conditions, have authority to commit such children to 
" Homes," regularly established, for certain limited periods. That 
the managers of the " Homes" should give the children a suitable 
training and education, and afterwards apprentice them to some 
farmer or tradesman, or otherwise put them in the way of earning 
an honest living. It was recommended that the " Homes" should 
be supported, mainly at least, by voluntary contributions, or by 
payment from the municipalities sending children to them, and 
that th(9 aid of the legidature should be invoked for the ptun[>oses, 
principally, of legalizing the establishments, and of conferring the 
necessary power upon the magistrates to send the children to the 
"Homes," and on the ^managers to retain the children for the 
periods prescribed by law', and afterwards to i^prentice them out 

It is not my intention to repeat here, in detail, the facts and 
arguments set forth in that report on the several topics above re*^ 
ferred to. But there are one or two poinia connected with the sub- 
ject which seem to demand a few words of further explanation in 
even this very brief memoranduuL 

Thoae points are " The necessity of Homes," and the " Classes of 
Children for whose benefit they are more particularly intended." 

NE0B8SITY FOE "HOMES," kO. 

Canada boasts, and with reason, of the liberal provision which 
she makes for the education of her sous. She offers to all her 
children a good education, and offers it to them free of chaise. 
But yet it cannot be denied that a large proportion of the juvenile 
population, and especially of that dass of the juvenile population 
who, from their circumstances and position in life, most stend in 
need of training and education, derive no benefit whatever from 
our admirable school system. It is, indead, a matter of common 
remark that, in our large cities particularly, a great proportion of 
the children of the lower daases are utterly destitute and neglected, 
and grow up in our midst without receiving any education or train- 
ing to fit them to act their part in life as honest and useful citizens.* 

The existence of this large and unfortunate class of the commu- 
nity is wholly ignored by society, until the wretohed victims of 
neglect and cruelty present themselves before our magistrates, and 
become in due course the inmates of our jails and penitentiaries. 

But imprisonment in jail tends only to complete the ruin of the 
unfortunate child. So far from checking the growth of juvenile 
crime, the imprisonment of the young in jail is, in fact, itself a 
fruitful source of crime. The indiscriminate h^infl together of 
the young and comparatively innocent with old and nardeUed cri- 
muialB in our common jidls, has here, as elsewhere, produced in too 
many cases its natural fruit, — ^the utter degradation and permanent 
ruin of the more youthful and innocent prisoners. We, in Canada, 
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• The Honourable Mr. Jimtice Htffsrty, in an able oharve delivered to the Grand 
Jury or the City ©r Toronto, on tho L2tli iiuttant, '• On oHme and Juvenile va^raucy 
in the City of Toronto." Kives Home iitati»tics Hhewiuff the larne nuiuber of children 
in that city who attend no 8choi»b. pubhc or private, and the fefcrfUlly large number 
oT oommliiab to Jail of children under 1ft ytmre of Hffe. It would appear ftt>m the 
official documents cited by the Judira« that the ichool population (that is, thoM rroar 
five lo sixteen years of aire) of theCity of Toronto was 11,595. and that there wore 
i.777 (or nearly one-fourth of the whole number) not attendinfc aiur school. The 
number of children under 15 years of aiee oomuiitted to the Toronto Jail for the last 
five years is frightfully large. The numbers are thus given by the Judge :- 

1858 71 I 18W IM 
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In Montreal ths number of youths of both sexes under 16 yvun of a«e committed 
to thsdiyJaU last year appear, ttom the returas lurulshsd to the House^to bt 197. 
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cannot indeed escape the conviction that we have been systemati* 
cally QCLanufactiiiing criminals in our jails, and that hitherto onr 
prisons, instead of being reformatory institutions, have been simply 
nurseries of vice and hotbeds of crime. It may indeed be said with 
melancholy truth that we have provided a complete system of edu- 
cation for this portion of our population ; but in that system the 
jails have been our normal schools, and the penitentiary our imi- 
versity. 

True, indeed, we have not been singular in our neglect of these 
helpless and unfortunate children. Older and wealSiier commu- 
nities than ours, even England and France, the nations foremost in 
the van of civihzation in Europe, have, until within the last few 
years, been as sinfully indifferent to the fate of the pauper children 
m their midst as we have been in Canada. 

Within the last few years, however, a great change has come over 
the public mind in France and England on this great social ques- 
tion ; and in these countries, and also in the neighbouring States, 
institutions under the names of "Homes," "Industrial Farms," 
"Refuges," or "Reformatories," have been established — all in- 
tended, in a greater or less degree, to meet the wants of this large 
and unfortunate class. 

In our own country, reformatories for juvenile offenders have, 
within the last few years, been established. These establishments 
go some way to meet the great social want. IRiey afford an admi- 
rable moral, religious, and industrial training to the youths who 
enter them ; but these youths are but a small fraction of the class 
to which they belong, who have need of such a training. To qualify 
himself for the reformatory, the boy must be a convict ; he must 
have passed through a jail, and undergone the disgrace of a trial 
Reformatories are therefore not available for bovs who have not 
entered upon a course of actual crime, and made themselves amen- 
able to the law. . They, in fact, are remedial, but not preventive ; 
their object is to reform the boy who has become criminal, not to 
train and instruct the pauper boy while yet innocent of crime. 
This is, of all others, a case where prevention is better than cure. 
It is better because it is more agreeable, more hopeful, more econo- 
mical, more humane, and more Christian. 

Homes or Refuses, such as I have briefly sketched, would form 
a Idnd of intermediate link between our common schools and our 
juvenile reformatories. While they partake to some extent of the 
character of both, they are entirely distinct, and properly distinct 
from both, and form, in fact, their natural and necessary supple- 
ment. 

GLASSES OF CHILDREN FOB WHOM " HOMES " AUB IHTEBTDED. 

From what has preceded, it is evident that ^* Homes " are in- 
tended for the benefit of destitute and neglected pauper children ; 
for children who, bnt for the intervention of such extrinsic aid, 
would receive no training or education, and who, from tiie circum- 
stances in which they are placed, would be drifted, as it were, into 
a career of vice and crime. This class of pauper children would be 
found to consist principally of 

1. Vicious anci incorrigible children. 

2. Vagrants. 

3. Children vrithout parents or protectors, or children whose 
parents or natural protectors, from poverty or other causes, are 
unable or unwilling to afford them that education whi<^ they re- 
quire, and to which they are entitled. 

As it is my intention to present here an outline merely of the 
scheme which I have submitted for the consideration of the Board 
and of the Government, I do not think it necessary to discuss the 
objections which have been iu*ged against such a scheme. Those 
objections I have endeavoured to meet in the report submitted to 
the Government. Nor is it desirable that I should enter into any 
details as to the management and support of the " Homes." Upon 
these and all other matters of detail much valuable information can 
be obtained from the reports of analagous institutions in other 
countries, and more particularly from the reports of the refuges, 
which have for upwards of twenty years been in successful operation 
in the neighbouring States. 

In concluding this brief memorandum, I am anxious to record my 
own strong conviction that it is not to our penitentiaries, nor yet 
to our jails, nor even to our admirable reformatories, but to 
"Homes," or some such institutions, that we must mainly look if 
we hope with God's blessing to " stand between the living and the 
dead and stay the plague " of immorality and vice around us. 



8. EXTRACT FROM THE PRESENTMENT OF A KENT 

OBAND JURT. 

The Jurors for Our Lady the Queen, upon their oath present : — 
That we have great pleasure in congratulating this honorable Court^ 
ourselves and our noble country ffeneraUy, upon the evident dimin- 
ution of crime, amongst us, of late years. * "^ * Other and 



more pleasing causes, are our unlimited elements of material Jftok- 
perity, the industry, perseverence and success of our sturdy peo^Ia ; 
our excellent school system, and our advancement m dvilusatiop. 
* * * An indispensible condition from which Divine protection 
is to be expected, being purity o^ morals, we cannot doubt but 
increased facilities for moral and religious training in our school , 
particularly in the cities and towiis^ may be of the highest im- 
portance. 

9. EVILS OF STREET EDUCATION. 

One cold, rainy day in the year 1850, a stranger came to o^ 
father's door. "Never," sAid m^ mother, "Shall I forget lua 
countenance. He wore a look of sorrow such as I have never soon 
upon man before." The wind was howling mournfully down the 
street, and the rain beating furiously down, in fit keeping with lus 
sorrow, and tiie tears that inwardly were falling upon hiis heart. 

He said not a word, but with a trembling hand reached out to najy 
father a paper. It was a petition, signed by many of the diixesM, 

to delay, for a few month^ the execution of nis son. Young A 

was a lad of only eighteen years, who then lay in prison, under 
sentence of death. His crime was arson. ^ 

Night after night had the city been alarmed by fires . Fi|e aftS^r 
fire followed in rapid and terrible succession that winter. So. fci- 
quent did they become that no citizen retired at night wlmont 
leaving everything in readiness for a fire, expecting before mocning 
that^s house would be wrapped in flames. The watch of tiie ciW 
was doubled^ and doubled again, but seemii^ly tooopvnpose. Stifi 
factories, staUies, storeiL churches, and even dwetlias hovMft.irerD 
laid in ruins by the terrible torches of inoendiariee. Tkoimndk <oi 
dollars were offered for their arrest, but, undiscovered, they eantia- 
ued their work of destruotion. At last the vigilant e^e of oa^ #f 

the police caught you^g A ^in the very act of.settmip file i#.« 

building. He was anrested, tried, and sentenced to be hoakodaMfy 
hung. 

During the course of his trial another youqg man, of twett^^tknae 
yean of age, was found to be his aooomplioe in crime, and reeehred 
the sentence of death, which was executed in the fall of 185L 

The parents of A , dzessed in the deepeM^ motiniiag, mmt 

with their petition to the Governor. He mercifully granted thoir 
request. The sentence was not only delayed, but waa e vmntwaH y 
commuted to " state prison for life." And, for aught I know, ks ia 
to^y dragging out his miserable life within the walla of a priaim. 
. These young men were both members of fire.oompanieiL If one 
worked harder than they to extinguish the fires their own hand kid 
kindled. It was the excitement of the fire and the oaronsal whifih 
always followed, but moat of all, their street education, wliioh lad 

them to their course of crime. '* O," said A , while under soft- 

tence of death, ''had I Ustened to the entreatiea of my godJtj 
mother to stay at home in the evenings I should not be here ! " 

In our large towns and cities thousands of young men are aanna^y 
ruined by thdr street education. Beyond the restraanta ol home 
and in contact with the vile characters who walk our streeta in ewfl 
idleness through the watches of the night, what wonder that ao 
numy perish, and perish so young! There. is no place wbara la 
young man is so free from temptation as at home, and nothing irHl 
sooner lead him to ruin than a street education. — ChritHanAaiooigU 
and Jowmal, 



10. THE POWER OF ONE GOOD BOY. 

''When I took the school," said a gentieman, qpealdng/of.n 
certain school he once taught, " I soon saw there was one good boy 
in it, I saw it in his face. I saw it by many unmistakcable madsa. 
II I stepped out and came sudden^ back, that boy was alwam 
studying, just as if I had been there, while a general busa and tae 
rogui^^ooKS of the rest showed there waa nusduef in the wind. . I 
learned he was a religious boy and a member of the churoh. Oome 
what would, he would be for the right. 

" There were two other boys who wanted to behave well, bnt were 
sometimes led astray. These two began to look up to Alfred, and 
I saw, were much strengthened by his example. AUred was as 
lovely in disposition, as firm in ppnci^le. These three boys be- 
gan now to create a sort of public opinion on the side of good 
order and tbe master. One boy and then gradually another ttded 
with them. The foolish pranks of idtte and wicked bovs b^gan to 
lose their popularity. They did not win the laugh whidi they rmd 
to. A general obedience and attention to study prevail^ 

At hist, the public opinion of the school was fiurly revohitidniaed ; 
from being a school of ill-name, it became one of iiie best behaved 
schools any whereabout, and it was that boy Alfred wh o had Hie 
largest share in^-making tiie change. Only four or £[To hpya hrid 
out, and titeas were fiaaflT e^^ed. " Tes," aaid the teaser, "it 
is in the power of one xigat nunded, right hearted boy to'do tfiKt 
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£[• itTiok to his prinoipleB like a man, and they stuck to him, and 
made a rtromg and spltflodid fell6w of lum/' 



1. TBDE HALF-DAY SCHOOL SCHEME. 
W^ hay^ had a yiait from Mr. Farrar, of Vermont, who has de- 
voted his attention for a quarter of a century to education, more 
particularly to the advocacy of combining industrial and mental 
ezfKTciaea in schools, so that tiie pupils shall not have more than three 
hoiurs of mental work during school hours, the remaining half-day 
to ^ oecnpied in gardening. Mr. Farrar has laid his views before 
the Teadiers' Association of this city. Mr. Robins, the Secretary, 
■^1^ that Mr. F. is *' able to do full justice to the scheme by his 
able ancl enthusiastic advocacy." We have long thought that chil- 
dren are confined too long and too closely to study, and individuals 
wiio have given the subject attention^ think that children will per- 
haps leam as much in uiree hours with out-door physical exercise, 
as'ih^ can in four or six hours, as school* are at present conducted. 
Mr. Farrar's plan of connecting gardening with our common schools 
is |k beautiful ope, and we should like to see it fairly tried. The 
ea^xoiiBe would be beneficial to health, whilst the knowledge acquired 
would be of great value, beside developing in the young a taste for 
the useful and the ornamental There is too much forcing in mental 
education, often at the expense of the physical. The idea being 
prevalent that the body will grow strong and healthy as a matter of 
ooun^ its education is seldom thought of, till its vigor is impaired, 
and the nervous system has lost its tone. The period of school life 
ia one in which the greatest drain is made upon the system, and 
when the body most needs every agency favorable to its healthy 
development We believe it was ascertained several years ago, that 
a^inajority of the girls in the Boston schools were suffering from 
spinal complaints, which medical men attributed to the close con- 
finement to studies, connected with a bad position of the bodv, the 
latter often tke results of weakness. The time will undoubtedly 
oome when people will recognize the fact that any education is im- 
pca^ect whicb does not include the training of the phjrsical frame, 
aad this training is propably most beneficial when connected with 
ui^ful aod pleasant out-door industrial pursuits. — Witness. 



h, I*£^^^ ^^^ precept ; line upon line, line 



2. HAVE PATIENCE, TEACHER. 

** Iter KMmk mn«t be upon preoept, precept up 
apod M?rhS« sUttle, andthere slTttle.'^-lMiab, 

H ip^ese words had been written exclusively, for teachers, they 
could not have been better selected or more appropriate. They 
embody the very essence of teaching ; they pomt plainly to the 
only path which leads to true success. And yet, how trying it is to 
our patience to follow out the direction. '* If our work could be 
done by (me mi^ty effort, how pleaaant it would be," we feel 
teii4>ted to exclaim, ''but this constant repetition, this tireless toil 
an^t fhese ever-thronging duties, day after day, week after week, 
month after month,— oh, how wearisome !" But no great results 
ever ^ere, or ever will be, achieved by a single stroke of genius ; 
and 80 we may as well gird on our armour, and be prepared for the 
■Idw but sure progress which patience and energy iJways make. 
Evecy portion of the work of education requires thorough and oft- 
rejpei^ked exertions. Principles must be explained and re- explained 
— ideas presented and re-presented, again and again, until they 
sbail at last take root in the mind. ''Precept must be upon pre- 
oe^ aiidiine upon line." 

Jja order thus to labor, faithfully and successfully, the teacher 
most car^ully cultivate the virtue of patience^ He will need it in 
th^ discipline of his school. However much he may desire it, his 
pifpiis wul not alwavs be patterns of propriety. It is easy for him 
to imafdne a school where every scholar is a perfect little saint, 
Derer cu>ing or saying anything out of the way ; but he will not 
fixid it so in reality, — and if it were it would take away one wide 
field of usefulness from the teacher's work. As long as men and 
women dorwrotig thitjgs, just so long will children. A school can 
noft'be gotecned^ and perfect discipline maintained, by one giant 
eftek It would not be surprising if the very point which the 
temAoKt dwelt with special emphasis upon in the morning, should be 
fotfgoitiii by a half-dozen rogues before night. And when this is 
tlMeeaae, it does no good to scold and storm at the young offenders. 
** Ijf^ (fttiepoee hovefaer perfect work." Speak kindly but eameetly 
to tihittn of ihdr {aulta. Present to them agam the motives for 
good ecttdoct, and once more strive to lead them gently into the 
rifi^t wajr. Do this, not << seven times " merely, but " KVtuUy times 
9tmm "^ if neceMSiy* In all sueceesful school government, " Precept 
mwt be «9QE( precept, line upcm line, here a little and there a 



Again, the teacher needs patience in imparting instruction to his 
pupus. Let his efibrts be what they may, he will find some children 
whose progress will be slow and almost imperceptible. Prmciples 
which seem to him perfectly lucid, ideas which appear as clear as 
sunlight, will oftentimes require careful and repeated explanations. 
But tiiese slow-seeing minds ought not to be neglected, nor dwarfed 
and discouraged by impatient and fretful words. Sir Walter Scott 
was regarded as almost a dunce when quite voung, but in after years 
the masterly products of his intellect thrilled Ihe world. So, too, 
has it been in other cases. Minds which have seemed stupid in 
their earliest developments, have often exhibited a wondrous power 
in latter life. It is discouraging to a teacher it must be confessed, 
when he has toiled imtil his whole system is weary, to see his most 
earnest efforts fall powerless, and the pupil apparently remain just 
where he was before. But let him not despond — nor scold. Let 
him be ready to go over the same ground again, step by step, with 
even more energy and perseverence. No science can be learned in 
a day. The work of imparting instruction is patience-trying and 
slow. Here, as elsewhere, "precept must be upon preoept, line 
upon line, here a little and there a little. " 

Teachers, likewise, need patience in waiting for the results of^ 
their labors. The harvest does not come immediately after the 
sowing : 

" The seed must die before the com appears, 
Out of the KTound, in blade and fhiitml ears ; 
Low must those ears by sickle's ed<^ be lain. 
Ere thou canst treasure up the gulden ffrain.** 

It would seem pleasant if in one term we could transform our 
schools into perfect models, but such is not the law of progress. 
We may do much towards it, yea, very much if we labor aright, yet 
the harvest will not all come at once. One seed will spring up 
here, and another there ; now a blade, and then a flower will &ow 
themselves. Some seeds will germinate quickly, and others will 
require much patient tending beneath the genial sunshine of gentle- 
ness and love. Those classes in Arithmetic and Grammar which 
have caused us so much anxiety by their slow progress, are never- 
theless steadily advancing, llioee moral lessons have left marks 
which will never be erased. Th€ ha^^vut is conwng. 

Then, teachers, " In patience possess ye your souls. '^ 



3. WHEN IS A PUPIL TARDY. 

There is quite a diversity of opinion among teachers, as to what 
constitutes tardiness ; and, as a matter of course, there is a corres- 
ponding diversity of practice in marking pupils for tardinesa Some 
allow three, five, and even ten minn^ after giving the signal to 
call the school to order, before they consider a pupil tardy. Others 
draw the lines nearer, but consider no one tardy who is any where 
in the school-room, or in the building, when the signal is given. 

Now if tardiness means not in season, slow, behind time, why 
not make the limit where common sense would seem to put it, 
and make every pupil tardy who is not in his or her seat when the 
school is called to order 1 Why give any number of minutes grace ? 
An indolent, careless pupil can hardly be expected to make a 
special effort to be prompt, when he knows that by being a few 
minutes late, he will not even be marked for tardiness. The loss 
of time in school to such pupils is nothing to them. They often 
regard it as a gain, rather. 

Every school is supposed^ to have some kind of a summons for 
pupils to assemble and enter the building ; such as a bell upon the 
buOding, a hand-bell run^ at the door, or the old fashioned " rap " 
upon the window. Then there should be a signal inside of the 
room for commencing school This should not be a signal for 
pupils to move towards their seats ; but to cease talking and to 
commence their work ; or to be in readiness for whatever exercise 
there may be at the opening of the school. Of course, then, pupils 
should be in their seats h^ore that signal is nven. When there 
is a clock (every school-room should Imve on^ they will have no 
difficulty in knowing when to be in their places. In the absence 
of a clock, any teacher of ordinary ingenuity can arrange a signal 
that shall be understood by all the school A sincle stroke of a 
small table bell is sufficient. Beyond this signal, make not a single 
moment's allowance. The pupil who is just entering the room, 
and the one midway between tne door and seat, are both tardy ana 
should be so marked. This rule should be inflexible. That it can 
be enforced, we know very well f.uin experience. It is the ecLsiest 
rule for the teacher, and when properly understood, will j^ove 
most satisfactory to pupils. It will prevent much tardiness. There 
can be no doubt that a want of promptness on the part of teachers, 
encourages tardiness in pupils. 

One of the first duties of a pupil is to be in his seat when the 
school is called to order, j 
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4. AUTHORITY OP TEACHERS OVER THEIR PUPILS. 

Parents ahonld vield the entire and absolute control of the child 
to the authority of the school so long as he remains under its control 
at alL On this point of control, of authority, or government, tiiere 
is some difference of opinion, especially between parents and teachers. 
Indeed, a large part of all direct oonnict between parent and teacher 
grows out of this difference of opinion. Let us, then, inquire for a 
moment, what the authority of the teacher is, and how far it extends. 

It has been contended, on the one hand, that the teacher has 
rightly the control of the scholar from the time he leaves home to 
go to school till he returns home after the school has closed ; and 
on the other, that his control is limited to tiie school grounds in 
sdiool hours. Now, as is usuaUy the case, the truth lies in neither 
extreme view. 

A teacher's l^gal right to control his pupil, I understand to be 
this : In the school-house and on the school grounds, in school hours, 
and with reference to school duties, the teacher has precisely the 
same authority over his pupil that the parent has over his child 
when at home and in his own house. He has the same right to 
^monish, the same right to censure, the same right to chastise, and 
to chastise with the same degree of severity. Just what would be 
unreasonable, and for that cause, illegal, in the one case, would be 
so in the other. When the parent sends his child to the public 
school, he surrenders to the teacher, for the time being, his own 
authority over the child, and all control of him whatever ; so that 
he has no more right to demand even lus person than a stranger 
would have, were the child at home. 

If now it be asked what right of redress the child has, in case the 
teacher abuses his authority, I reply, the same that he has when 
the parent abuses his authority ; and at the same time he has this 
additional guaranty that his rights will be enforced, namely, that in 
case of the teacher's abuse of power, his parent, who is his natural 
guardian, is always interested to see that justice is done to his child. 

And I do not conceive that the teacher's legal right to control his 
pupil extends any farther than his moral right, nor any farther than 
the necessities of the case absolutely demand. I know that to the 
minds of many parents, there is something abhorrent in the idea of 
conceding to any one the absolute control of their children, even for 
a short time ; and something more abhorrent yet in granting to 
another, and perhaps to a stranger, the right to decide upon the 
guilt or innocence of a darling child ; and then, if he deems it 
advisable, to resort to blows. But this feeling only goes to the 
extent of proving that the parent is the natural protector of tiie 
child, and not that there is necessarily anything wrong in an arrange- 
ment that makes it incumbent wpon him to yield his authority for a 
time. 

The fact is, the child, at school, as well as at home, must be under 
the control of somebody. Now, granting that the parent has the 
right to interfere, even in the smallest degree, in the government 
of his child in the school, and what follows ? Why, the school has 
a hundred masters instead of one, and each with his distinct, and 
quite likely different notions of government and discipline. Now, 
if you require the teacher to heed all these, you require what is be- 
yond the power of human ability to perform. And if not, then 
oome from parent and teacher, coniiictiug requirements of the same 
scholar. Then, when the parent orders one thing, and the teacher 
another, the very important inquiry arises, whom shall the pupil 
obey ? And it is just as true of school as of national government, 
that its authority must be upheld at all ha^rds. This failing, its 
usefulness fails ; and soon its very existence ceases. 

No ; — school government must, so far as the scholars are con- 
cerned, be vested in one head. The success of teachers, the good 
of schools, the safety of pupils, and the peace of parents, all require 
it alike. 

I repeat, then, that it is the parent's first duty, when he sends his 
child to the public school, to surrender with the child, freely and 
entirely, his control over him. 

As to the teacher's right and duty to control his pupils out of 
■ohool hours and beyond the school grounds, the case is not always 
80 clear. It is, however, well settled that the teacher has the right 
to detain pupils for cause, for a reasonable time after the close of 
the usual school hours. But the question has been asked me, 
" How long and how far does the teacher's authority extend V* To 
this no definite answer can be given ; the extent of authority depend- 
ing entirely upon the circumstances of each particular case, and 
l^enerally being determined by the necessities of the case. In short, 
it may be stated as a general principle, that just so far as the main- 
tenance of school government, and the general good and interest of 
the school require that the teacher should hold pupils responsible 
for what is done outside of scho(»l hours and school grounds, just so 
far he has a right to hold them responsible. This right it is no less 
the duty than the interest of parents to recognize and respect.— 
Mr. Dunton, in Mr. Dike's Bath Report, 



5. SCHOOL MANNERiS. 

A few words on this subject is what many need, but what meet 
persons would resent if addressed to them personally. It is hoped 
that these few words will not be taken amiss, but secure your 
approbation. 

In the first place, — ^never loose your temper— on any condition 
whatever ; how muchsoever cause you may think you have for so 
doing, just as surely as you do, with it you will lose the deference 
and respect due you from your pupils. I wish the importance of 
this could be appreciated. I have heard teachers shouting with 
rage at a scholar. Such an act is most detrimental to a teicher^s 
success. 

Nearly as unfavorable a result is attained by forming a habit of 
scolding. No matter how much impression is made on a school by 
the first act, a repetition of it weakens the teacher's influence much. 
It is best to form a habit never to command a scholar till he has at 
least refused to comply with your request It is always better to 
ask a scholar to do a thing tnan to command him, as there are but 
few scholars who will not comply with a kind request willingly, 
while a command would needlessly irritate. 

I must deprecate entirely the use of tobacco in any form. The 
man who uses that weed is not fit for a school-house. Chewing 
substances of any kind, spitting, blowing or picking the nose, clean- 
ing the nails, or drumming or tattooing with the fingers, are habita 
which should be utterly abolished from the school-room. 

The position is an object of importance in the school-room. Tlie 
teacher should abstain from tipping bsck in his chair, '* sitting down 
into himself," or placing the feet on the stove or table. He should 
in standing as weu as sitting maintain an erect position of the body. 
He should in all cases avoid an indolent position. 

Previous to entering the school-room, uie teacher should have his 
face, hands, nails, and teeth, perfectly dean. His hair also should 
be neat Inattention in these particulars will have its influence on- 
the pupils. The teacher should move about the room as quietly as 
possible, and to accomplish this end he should discard all '* creaking 
boots " and wear slippers. His linen should be scrupulously neat 
He should do his best to keep dirt from the floor and seats. His 
stove should be kept clean ; his books in order on his desk, not in 
confusion, and free from dust. 

While the teacher should avoid noise and be quiet in the school- 
room, he should show energy. This covers a multitude of sina. 
The energetical man is the man for the world ; other men may 
succeed, but none so easily as he. In short, the teacher should be 
a perfect gentleman in the school room, if nowhere elsa He should 
recollect that his pupils are receiving impressions which years, per- 
haps, cannot eflace, and which will have a lasting influence on their 
characters. '' A word to the wise is sufficient. " 



6. POLITENESS IN CHILDREN. 

It is a graceful habit for children to say to each other, *' Will you 
have the goodness 7" and "I thank you." We do not like to see 
prim, artificial children ; there are few things we dislike so much as 
a miniature beau or belle. But the habit of good manners by no 
means implies affectation or restraint It is quite as easy to say, 
** Please give me a piece of pie," as to say, ** I want a piece of pie." 
The idea that constant politeness would render social life too stiff 
and restrained, springs from a false estimate of politeness. True 
politeness is perfect ease and freedom. It simply consists in treat- 
mg others just as you would like to be treated yourself. A person 
who acts from this principle will always be said to have ''sweety 
pretty ways with her." It is of some consequence that your 
daug^hter should know how to enter and leave a room firacefully ; 
but it is of prodigiously more consequence that she should be in the 
habit of avoiding whatever is disgusting or offenrive to others, and 
of always preferring their pleasures to her own. — J7ofnc Jbtcmat. 



7. A WORD TO THE BOYS ON POLITENESS. 
When the Duke of Wellington was sick, the last thing he took 
was a little tea. On his servant's handing it to him in a saucer, and 
asking him if he would have it, the Duke replied, " Yes, if you 
please." These were his last words. How much kindness and 
courtesy is expressed by them ! He who had commanded the great- 
est armies in Europe, and was long accustomed to the tone of au- 
thority, did not despise or overlook the small courtesies of life. 
Ah, how many b<m do ! What a rude tone of command they often 
use to their little brothers and sisters, and sometimes to their mo- 
thers. They order so I This is ill-bred and unchristian, and shews 
a coarse nature and a hard heart Ixt aU your home talk, remember 
— " If you please." Among your playmates, don't forge "** If you 
please." To all who wait upon or serve yon, believe tfaftt " If you 
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pleue" will make yon better lerved than all the orota or ordering 
words in the whole dictionanr. Don't forget three little wordfr— 
" If you pleaae 1"— Crociev'« Lad]f9 Bwik. 



III. §iaarsp1tirat SnaMLta. 



No. 42.— DAVID KINNEAR, ESQ. 
We deeply regret to hear of the death of David Kinnear, £a<i., 
for many years the senior editor and proprietor of the Montreal 
Harold. He died on the 20th of November, after a long illness. 
Mr. Kinnear was bom in Edinburgh, in 18(Kr, and was therefore 
in his 6dth year. He was the son of Mr. Kinnear, the celebrated 
Scottish banker, and studied for the Scottish bar, to which he was 
admitted as a member, but never followed the profession. In his 
youth, we believe, he was acquainted with many of the literary 
oelebrities who shone at the beginning of the present century^ par- 
ticularly with Sir Walter Scot^ Mr. John Murray (the publisher), 
and Hogg (the Ettrick Shejuierd.) Mr. Kinnear came to this 
country about 25 years ago, and bought a farm in the Eastern 
townships. During the rebellion he was iuppointed a stipendiary 
magistrate in that part of the country, and lived for some years in 
NapierviUe and Frelighsburgh. Coming to this city, he edited for 
some time the Montr^ Gazette ; and from this journal he went to 
the Montreal Herald^ with which he has been connected for about 
18 years. His earlier political opinions were Conservative ; but 
latterly they inclined to the Liberal side, vnd he acted with the 
party which has been called '' Rouge. " He belonged to the Church 
of England up to the time of his death. He has left behind him a 
wife and a large family. Mr. Kinnear was a man of reading, as 
weU as an acquaintance with the world, and his stock of informa- 
tion was large, — a fact which his writings exhibited. His loss will 
be regretted l^ many friends whom he has left behind him in this 
city And the Eastern townships. There have been times at which 
political oontroveray may have been bitter between him and us — 
perhaps too bitter ; but this we can say, that never at any time 
when political strife or the ra^e of party waxed hottest, were the 
private relations of friendship between him and the present con- 
ductors of this journal ever interrupted. Mr. Kinnear did not, as 
we have tried not do, on any occasion sink the character of gentle- 
man in the political partizan ; and his fair name was not soUed by 
any dishonour. His grave is too early found, and none but kindly 
memories of ours will follow our brother journalist there. — Mon- 
treal Oazette. 



Burning and gentlemanly bearing towards all with whom he might 
happen to differ — that even in the moment of reverse of fortune 
Sir Charles Bagot's Government offered him a seat in the Cabinet 
as Inspector General, which, however, he declined to accept ; and, 
although stronffly advised by his political friends to remain amongst , 
them, he took his final leave of politics on being appointed by the 
same Government to the office of Indian Superintendent. This 
office, as is well known, he fiUed with great efficiency, and applied 
to it the same energy and devotedness that had characterized his 
conduct as a politician, and which, as we have already said, won 
for him the lovo and respect of the Six Nations, who loved to ad- 
dress him as their father, and he them as his red children. — Olobe. 



IV. ^imllnntmfi. 



No. 4a.— DAVID THORBURN, ESQ. 
The funeral of the late David Thorbum, Esq., took place at 
Stamford. His neighbours of all sects and all parties marked by 
their presence their sense of the bersovement uiey had suffered. 
Many old friends from great distanoea attended to pay the last tri- 
bute to departed worth. Deputations from the chiefs d the Six 
Nations and Massissiga Indians were there. With these people he 
had for many years been officially oonseoted. They had for many 
years looked up to him as their counsellor and friend, and they 
manifested genuine grief at his departure. Mr. David Thorburn 
was bom in Roxburghshire, Scotland, ttid came to this country in 
the year 1817. For many years he successfully followed mercantile 
pnrsnits and gained the esteem and reelect of all with whom he 
had any business transactions. His Iotc of political science, and 
the possessiun of a weU stored mind, to which may be added ready 
powers of debate, soon marked him out as a fit person to represent 
wha^ was then called the Soutii Riding of lincoln in Parliament. 
His election in 1834 was severdy oonteeted, being only gained by a 
majority of one ; but such was his devotion to ul his constituents 
that in the two succeeding contests for the same district his majo- 
rities successively increased, titt, on presenting himself to the elec- 
tors for the foiErth time, he was returned hy acebmation. For 
many years he also held the honoorable and responsible appoint- 
ment of Warden of the old Niagara District, which then included 
the three important counties of Lincoln, Welland and Haldimand ; 
and several valuable tokens of esteem and respect for him, whose 
chief aim was towateh over and benefit those who. bad entrusted 
him with their confidence, were from time to time p r es e nted to hinu 
The severe loss and mortification which, at tho height of his fame 
as politician and warden, he suffered by the &ilure of the Suspen- 
sion Bridge BaiQk, in 184i, iu which h^ was a . Dirvstor— tunforta* 
nately a nominal one — weighed heavily upon him. Tinjsting and 
confiding himself, he was but little suspicious of the designs of 
others, and his altered position from this circumstance determined 
him to take leave of public life. His popularity in Parliament, 
however, was so great among all partiee-*-for all admired his libe- 
rality of sentiment^ his earnest manner in debate, and his unas- 



THANKSGIVING-DAY. 

Come, nncles and cousins, come, neices and aunts ; 
Come, nephews and brothers — no wont's and no cant's : 
Put business and shopping, and school books away, 
The year has rolled round— it is Thanksgiving Day.* 

Come home from the college, ye ringlet-haired youth ; 
Come home ht)m your labours, Ann, Katy, ana Ruth ; 
From the anvil, the counter, the farm, come away, 
Home, home with you, home, it is Thanksgiving Day. 

The table is spread, and the dinner is dressed — 
The cooks and the mothers have all done their best ; 
No caliph of Bagdad e'er saw such display. 
Or dreamed of a treat like a Thanksgiving Day. 

Now children revisit the darling old place, 
Now brothers and sisters long parted, embrace ; 
The family ring is united once more, 
And the same voices shout at the old cottage door. 

The grandfather smiles on the innocent mirth. 
And blesses the Power that has guarded his hearth ; 
He remembers no trouble, he feels no decay. 
But thinks his whole life has been ThankBgiving Day. 

Then praise for the past and the present we sing. 
And trustful await what the future may bring ; 
Let doubt and repining be banished away, 
• And the whole of our lives be a Thanksgiving Day ! 



a THE CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA. 

(Pari$ Q>rr€9p<mdetU of the Montreal Herald.) 
From one of the most trusted and trustworthy of the Physicians 
of the Royel Family of Prussia, and from one of the Foreign Min- 
isten resident of the Court of Berlin, who have recently been here 
I leam that, the yuung couple on whose heads will descend, in the 
natural course of things, the Crown of Prussia, is one of the hap- 
piest to be found in any station upon the surface of our little planet, 
the husband and wife mutuaUy adoring each other, and outvying 
one another in their adoration of the two babies, who have already 
made their advent in the nursery to which the Prussians are looking 
with so much satisfaction. The Crown Prince never touches spirits, 
takes very little wine, and rarely goes beyond a single glass of beer. 
The youttg couple live in a pretty little palace, in a new street, 
called the Victoria Stras&e in honor of the Princess ; and they are 
io be seen, two or three times a day, walking out. arm in arm, or 
in their favourite little low open carriage, which the Prince always 
drives himself, chatting and laughing, evidently in the gayest spirits, 
and on the best possiUe terms with each other. Since the death of 
the Prince Consort, which has been a terrible blow to them, the 
young pair are, of oouxae, much less gay in manner than formerly ; 
but their good understanding is not likely to have been impaired by 
the great sorrow which they have shared together. The PrinooM 
possesses a very clear and soundhead, an excellent heart, and a 
very resolute will ; she never interferes in matters not fairly coming 
within [the sphere of her present position and duties, but, wher- 
ever she can act with effect, her action is very decided. She has 
not introduced all manner of English ways into her own ta:)usekeep- 
ing arrangement, but has quietly got rid of several scores of little 
troublesome matters of detail in the stiff formalities of Court- 
etiquette hitherto held sacred within the precincts of Prusso-royal 
rigidity. The King and Queen are extremely fond of her, and let 
her have her way, fn>m sheer affection for her, on many points in 
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VQgttrd to vhioh it is prob^Uf^ that th^ voqld feftTo j j y t to ra d iMwing 
her nuuiifest more respect for their n^rtinet ideaii. KSte'Otieeii,' 8 
ffoodhearted and inteUigent, but rather haught^ vomioi,' loVes W 
aanghter-in-law with enthtuiAsm, and never sp^akii of lier withdut 
Bome endearing epithet, "mj beloyed dangkter^^ **uiy darlii^^ 
'Victoria," and so on. When she first went to Bedin, the was Ver^ 
naturally the object of eveiy sort of flattering attention at Court, 
and the praises of her grace, her goodnesa, her e^priJt, and sll the 
▼ariotis q^nalities attributed to her. were dinned into her ears until 
she was tired of hearing of them, till, one day, when she had been 
informed of her perfections until ahe could stand It no longer, ahe 
rose from her chair, saying with a lauffh, ''Dear ladies, ydu are 
certainly extremely land, and my Royal Highness is reall^ very 
much obliged to you,'* bowed oaily to the astomshed dxde of court- 
ly flatterers, and tripped mern^ Out of the room. 

Whatever she does^ or declines to do, she in wiably justifies by 
the remarks, '^ It is always so in Mamma's household ; '^ or " Mam- 
ma never does so," and ahe has mate than cfoot met aome attempt 
to shew her that certain unceremonious doings ci hers are not " pro- 
per " in a Crown-Princess, by the conclusive remark, ** TVfamma is 
Queen of England, and she does so and so ; it cannot therefore be 
improper for me to do so." 

The young mistresa of the little palace had no sooner got her 
furniture in order than she took in hand the women-servants of her 
establishment, insiHting that they ahould wear whtte caps and white 
aprons, as in England. Finding that their young mistress was firm 
in her resolution, the servants decided that it was oetter to keep a 
good place than throw it up, even at the aacrifice of their darhng 
display. None of the maids left the palaop ; and two dm after^ 
wards eveiy shiny head waa duly shroud^ in a neat w}ute cap of 
the English pattern. It is said that cans are n,ow becomJing quite 
common among the aervant girls of Berna. 

Whenever the Prince and Princess give a State dinner in their 
little palace, the latter has the two babies brought in, as a nutter of 
courae, at the deaert ; a thing unheard of in the annals of Jf russian 
royalty. My informant was present, with the xsat ot tl)ie tlUe of the 
diplomatic circle, at a diplomatic dinner given by them a couple of 
days before he left Berlin. He aays that the two children, chann- 
ingly dressed, fat, happy, and meny, were broi:^t in to tlie dining- 
room as soon as the doth was removed, the baby being plaoe4 in the 
kp of its proud young mother, the elder child oa its fatlier's knee, 
and duly complimented, adnured, and allowed to t^a minute 
drop of wine, and a little fruit, with as little ceremony as thou^ 
they were not a king's grand children. 

''The sight of the nappy young couple, their ddUj^t in their 
babies, and the pleasant domestic atmosphere of their home, all 
struck me as constituting one of the pleasaptest sights 1 have ever 
seen in my diplomatic career ; and I heard the aame teelin^ eipress- 
ed by others of the guesta," said the diplomat in question, m re- 
counting the scene. 

"The amount of influence exerciBed by the Princess," observed 
the same gentleman, "is really most remarkable, when one considers 
haw very young she is, and how extremely stiff are tiie Pmssiaii 
court and the people of Berlin in ther notions. Il^ "influence is 
felt in every direction, and ia always most beneficial Witii her 
common-sense English ideas and habits, her liberal and itfogi e s s i ve 
sympathies, her constitutional predilections, and above Sa, her 
frankness, simplicity, directness, and her genuine goodness and 
kindness, she is doing wonders among those slow Oennaa heads, 
and her presence in the Court of Prussia is a blessing alike to its 
princes and its people." 

The Princess is, ss may well be imagined, a general favourite 
with all classes. Mv diplomatic friend, who has often witnessed tiie 
cordiality with which the young pair are received on all public occa- 
sions, happened to be passing along the 'Vletork-Sifsaae, ' not long 
since, on some public aniversary (t£d King's birth-day, tf I nmeu- 
ber rightly), just as a crowd had asembled under th^ windows of 
the Crown Prmce's palace, and were cheering its inmates in a lusty 
style. One of the windows soon opened, and the Prince and Priii* 
cess came out upon the balcony, the latter leading out her little son 
and the former carrying in his arms the baby, whioh he held up^ 
with a smile, to the admiration of hia future lisffss, tosring it up 
and holding it up above his head, whfle the little cwM i 4tt> a stook its 
little fat thumb into its mouth altematehr sticking it aad laugimiff, 
and crowing in a state of great delight, cneetied tl^ Prinee and hu 
family more lustily than ever. 

The Princess keeps up all her old habits and avocations. She paints 
veiy well, if a verv good musician, reads a great deal, and tialna an 
active interest in her household. She is very fond oj gaideninff ; 
and, in her letters to her family, eives careful directions for £e 
training, pruning, and manuring of their favourite trees atid plants, 
all planted with her own hands, in her gatrdens at Windsor aiid at 
Osborne. One hidy, much at our own Orart^ teUs me ahe his «flen 
seen her, before her marriage, coming in from a? hojux or giro's, baiqf} i 



work among herpetL i^th her apron full of green peas, or eariy 
potatoea, W|i<fti[ stfe ifas carrying toiAe kitchen, #ith an injunciioti 
that ^1^ w^ to be sedt tip in ^ 6Sfh b9 thenisslveS to the Queen. 
Another tells me how ahe has ofteik Ween her bAly among th^ pans 
of ttiyi and et oam, in her own private dMiy, or with her anas 
covered with fiour up to the ellxArs, d^oeQ in the manu&cture of 
cakes and pies, in the Deautifulfitile kitchen set apart for the house* 

Seeping Qocpsvnneiit of tin xoyal diildren. where they mrxed up 
ough, whinped opnrllabubB, bsk^d, boilea, stewed, and did just as 
they |>leased ; the muk and butter, the eggs and the fruit, being all 
of dieir own raiaing. 

The Princess Victoria, a favourite with all who knew her, and 
said by those acquainted with the members of the Royal FamOy 
of England, to be as good and charming as ahe is dever, is an es- 
pecial favorite with the Bmnrees Sngenfo. ,Ditinng the risit of the 
iBmperor and Empress to Sngland, we Iktter contrived to procure, 
from sohie one about iiie Princess, the most exact measures of her 
person, and of the various articles of het toilette. From tiieSe 
measures, on her Majes^s return to Paris, she caused a dcUl to be 
made, exactly representinff the Princess ; and. for this doO, a 
trousieauy inchidinff every Item of a most complete wardrobe, was 
prepared, by the first makers of fhe capital. Dtvsses, bonnets, 
mantles, shawls, shoes, und^rdothes, eveirthing that a young la^ 
can be supposed to wear, w«e made tor this doll, under tlia 
Empress's personal superintendence, and sH of the^chest quality, 
and in the most exqnuite tSste. The whole was th^n sent to the 
Princeas by the Bmpresa. with a charming letter, bagging her 
acceptance of the doll anu her wardrobe. The beautiful and costly 
gift, presented with such ingenious delicacy, was received by tiie 
young Princess trith very natural pleasure ; and many of the arti- 
des of her doll's wardrobe were worn by her while at the Tuilleriee, 
when she came to Paris with the Queen, Prince Albert, and PHnce 
of Wales, in ISW- 

How many changes seven short years may bring. How litfle was 
it supposed, wlien all Paris wa^ agog for a sSghf of the soverewn 
who was nghtly decUured to be as exceptioiudly happy in her do- 
mestic r^laSons as preeminent in the dignity and splendor of her 
throne, that the lapje of so brief a peri<M was suflldent to diange 
that happiness into mourning, and shroud the splendor of tiusi 
position in tlie gloom of a bereaveinent for Irhich even the 
i^n of a tVone can ofier no consolation . 



8. BNOIilSH &0nOf4ABB AS^ StATSjSMSN. 

It ia nothing new for Knglish statesmen to be accurate and pto- 

found sdiolars. Curran, £e Irish ontor, carried his Virffil always 

in his Docket ; and hia bipgrap^er found him crjring over the fate of 

the unnappy Dido, in a Stdnn at sea, ' whbn every other person on 

bioard woidd have seen Didolrahg up al the ytaid-arm iHth indittr^ 

ence.-^Fox, the Snelish oiwtor, stabesnian/andliisfcariany'conipiifiiiB, 

his lettenL of wv/Uemtpkons of ik>fittcs, while liift tpetkn wi& 

" ;hi of wnole days deffoted to tias dassios. Sheridan P(Md over 

»ides day and night, and drew fnxn iSie Greek poet ibein^iia^ 

on of his do^nenna Pitt 'inm the iMst Qreak scholar in the 
kingdom—- so says Lord GrenviUe, w1m> was his constant companion 
in such studiesL His apaiimeiits were 8tre#n witk Latin and 
Greek dassios; and ihey were, at aU iuitable times, his favourite 
theme of conversation. Sir Robertf Ped won the first hosurara of 
the TTuiversity, at Oxford, both in tiie dassics and the mathsina*ic& 
In his inaugml addresa. wbfBti entering on the lard-redtoiship of 
Glasgow UniveMty, he declared tiiai " 1^ far the greater proi>octian 
of the chief names that liaVe floated do wn, and are likely to ramain 
bnoyvnt on the strsam 6i Haalo. ami those of men eminent for their 
daisleal tastte.'' ''Take tho Oaikibridge Calendir, or take Aa 
Oxford Calendar for two hundred yean," ssyS Ijdrd Macaalay, 
''look at tike Chureh, Psriismeiit, bratih^Bar, andithSs alwajs 
' MM the esse that the men lAo we^ the fintin the competition of 

le schools were thefint in the compelfiiioh of life." And so thor^ 
[faly SM tfew iMrfini^ mindB in mat Biiftain oonviftced of this 
bh, aod the ptw^tta] ioterlst wUdi it iAVdHea, iliat b^ a recent 
Uw<6f Pariiamanl, dvilnidiniUtBryapbcikitBitotsa*liQmeaad in 
thdla ate htdoA on oomp^U ftvis kouninanens in dsnioal and asathe- 
nMical st o tf oa Wa are not mepnieA, tiiriiefai^ l^heii we seie 
Milteiaiuiiiaiuiiandiidiolafddpgi^ha^ Briitsan.--* 



4. MORAL IPVSOTO OF THB VOLUNTSBR IfOTBMBNT. 

AmoUff the paprs read at the recent Social Sdence Congress, 
' t^1;am Mai^^Sagor, of the !London Scottish Corns, on 



was oiie by Ct^tain Maiv^Sagor, of the London Scottish Corps, on 
tl^e "Hdral, Social, atid BVgien^ effects 6f the Volunteer Move- 
ment^' We sd^ot the poMoni rMShg to t&e morsd eflteti, and 
o^Hmgti|ieais^u&«htatd Aowtl^ drill, diadp&ile, 
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isCj muflt h&Ve a favourably jtjdiiclcsic^, iobme to the braoii&li ii^-* 
mony : Wbat is the effbot of tfai8ii](K>n a miai^ general dianiieter t 
Ab enersetio offijber of Vohmteer fiagixieen writEfli «* f oli6wt 

^' Wi& rare exoeptioiiy I find the mekk ase dadidedlT impraved in 
manner, chiuga9tegr» anf oondoat. I have loijind w% awupe.for 
promotion and to be pon^^daved a jmart ^ drill' h^ had the effeict qI 
Qounteracting any tendency to idle habits. Moreover, the stnc^ 
l!hat is neceasarv to become acquainted witii the duties of engine^n 
has kft but little time for dissipation and vice. I have found thai; 
many men in my ebii^Mttiy have not only attenikd the dziUa twide 
a-ireek, btft also leotunes and nlssswi on iield-wQiks. lamptrtinndar 
in asQert«uung the leesoa lor inefuhur attsodanw at dull, and I 
have strong g^unds for.b^^vinK that idleness very rarely, and dis- 
sipation and vice never, luu^ been the cause." 

Another correspondent says : ** The check is in the mixture ol 
classes producing (1) a didike, whicdi gradually becomes habtidaL to 
do ttiat which the oonsoienoe or the deoendtea of society forbid in 
the presence of a superior ; (d) the Selection tiia^ that which is 
evifdmtly objectipnahto when conunitMl by Qucinleiruuni under our 
eyes must be unbecoming and/low' in ourselves .'f 

A member of one of the largest corps in London says : 

' ' Many nien whose conversation was most t)l^jectionab!e add meet 
▼ieious, gradually leanud tiMit tiieir ooemon tone of Ihoiigiit ail^ 
oenversation was atfenaiye to asany of their eemnideiy.aiid 1 balieve 
zeaQy were.a#hamfsd of it| and endeavoured tp restrnn it" 

The effect is Qot only upon a man, a eoiiif^^ny, or. a regiment, but 
is visible throughout a whole town or distnot aij onbe, 

A oolour-seji^ei^it of the Edinburgh Volunteers uiyt: — *<I'belieVe 
that ibe movement has been an enemy tb idlisnete, dissiipiation iuid 
vkoeJ' And an officer in SooHaiid mentioiis a tsase in whieh i^ 



volunteer once addicted to drinking was ie<ila«itod by t^ eftot of 
quiet rebuke, upon which his mother went to the commandant, an 
^'thanked him for his kind and £uthful dealings with her son."— j 
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London Record. 



CHARACfrBBISnOS OF THK SOtJTOBBiinBBB AB 
DEYELOPBD BY THS WAR. 



The Rev. Dr. Bellbws, an aboMtion dergyman of Heir York,* 
reoeintly addressed a cbnwnitian of UnhaxiaiM, and in the oousaiia| 
hia-zeaMrks said : — " No candid mind will deny the poouhar channi 
of Southern young men t^t College, .or Soul^iern young women in 
socieiy. How far race and dimate. independent of servile instiiu«' 
tioxui, may have produced the Soiitnem chivalric spirit and manners, 
I will not here consider. But one znikht as well den^ the small feet 
and hands of that people as deny a cerfiun ittbrM habit of oonmiands 
a talent f6r pohtloal hie, and an ea^r oontrok of inferiors. Nor is 
thia mersj^ an ertemal or flaahy heixwsm. It ia Te$X It showed 
itself in Con^s^ early and always by tbc), courage eloquence, skill 
and success with which it controUed majorities, it showed itself in 
the social life of Washington by the grace, fascination; and ease, the 
ftee and charminff hoepitohty by which it governed society. It how 
sho#8 itself in Cngland and in IHnoe 1^ the success with w^ioh 
it manages the courts aad cneles of literatttre and fssfainn in botii 
oountriM. It shows itself in this war in the ocdors and proekmi^ 
tions of ita generals, in th^ message gf, the, rebel Congress, .ft&d ii^ 
the eesentiiu good breeding and hjiman^ty (contno^ to dihgent^ 
encouraged impression) wiih which it not setdom divides its medical 
stores, and gives our sick' and Wounded as favourable care as it is ablq 
to extend to its own. It exceeds us at tbiu moment in the posaas s ion 
ef an ambulance corps. I think the war must have inoraased thcj 
respect felt Iqr the North for tiiie South. Ita miracnlaua resonroM» 
the braveiy. of its troops^ . the^, patiefioe under hardships, their 
unshrinking firmness in uie desperate position they have assumed, 
the wonderful success with whicn they nave extemporized* nianufac- 
tures and munitions of war, and kept themselves in relation with 
the world in spite of our magnificent f>lockade ; the elasticity whidi 
th^ have shown in threatening again aad i^gaia our oi^itad^ and 
even our interior,, cannot fail to ezSsrt an nnwilhng admiration and 
reaped Well is G^eral McClelhMii repprted to have said (private- 
ly)^ he^i^atched the obstinate fitting at Antietamj and saw them 
retiring m perfect order in the midst of the most frightful caii 



^ w carnage, 

'What terrific neighbours these would be ! We must conquer them 
or they will conquer us.' " 



«. "MY WIFE AND CHHdO." 
[A comspondiBnt, "Sotitiiron," tends us the foUoWhlg, wMi a 
reqntet for its jmblibatieii-in eur odumas. It is frooi the pea of 
the famous "St<mewall" Jackaon* written while he Was with the 
United 6tate«.Al^y i« M^mo^ol.wlHjst^ajmy Iw ^vaatlup, #^ ia 
now of the Confederate, a bnve.i^ <lfl9i9if^ ^#)^ 0^. ^^^F^ 
— j__x ^i.__»_ ^ -r *^ ^m- ^ ' ^'^ 1 ment of a true 



pondent thinks Oen. Jackson must 1 



poet. Ttb pa&os of jpoetry and true affection were never more 
justly deHneated.] 

Tfke iatoo beats— ^the lif^hts are gone ; 

The camp around in slumb^ Ues : 
The nig^t with solemn pace moves on, 

The diadowa thicken o'er the skies ; 
But Bleep my weaiy erfes hath flown 
And sad, unea^ thoughts arise. 

I ibink of thee, oh, dearest one, ' 
Whoiw.iQve my early life hath blest — 

Of thcee and him— our baby son — 
Who slumbers on thy gentle breast ; 

Ckid of the tender, irail and lone ; 
Oh, guard the gentle aleepen rest 

And hover, gently hover near 

To ^ei^ whose watchftil eye is wet — 
To mbiher, wife— the doubly dear, 

In whose young heart have freshly met 
Two abesms ol love so deep and dear — 

And cheer her drooping sfwits yet 

Kow^ while she kneels before Thy throne, 

Oli^ teach her. Ruler of the skies. 
That ii4iile hy Thy behest alone 

Earth's mi^htiwitpowers fall or rise, 
No tsBC is wst^ to IJiee unknown, 

No hair is lost, no sparrow dies ! 

'i*hat ih'du cui'st stay the ruthless hands 
Qjt dark disease, and soothe its pain ; 

That only by Thy stem commands 
The batiie's lAb, the sbldier's shdn, 

That from the distant sea or land 
Thou bring'st the wanderer home again. 

Xhd when upon her pillow lone 

Hiar tear-wet cheek is iuuUy pressed, 
Mfnr hAppiiir visLoim beam upon 

The bnfrktening ourrmt of her bieast — 
Neirewimw look nor angiy tone, 

Disturb iEe Sabbath of her reot 

\Vhatever fide thosp forms may show, 

Loved with a passion ahnost wild — 
By diy — by night — in joy or woe — 

By fears oppressed, or hopes beguiled. 
From every danger, every foe. 

Oh ! Qoa protect my wife and child I 

Tkohab JxFrxBaoN Jaoksok. 



y. ili&uaikml^vAtni^mt^ 



CANADA. 

WsdtBT 'SdkoLAakarp Exahivation. — The eoittpetitioo for the 

toholanhTp !n thb Senior County Qrammar School for the County of 
Odtario fbr 18dS-S, which were iastituted bj the tiead MABter, ^ilHam 
MoOibe, Esq., took pkee In the Grammar School Boildings last Tuesday. 
After a cahefdl tosmifaation, conducted by D. Beach, Esq., the first 
flchofaVehlp w;ai awarded to Charles &. Clreke, of Pickering, and the 
second to Wiltlam H. Flbt of East Whitby, both of whom, we hear, 
acquitted themselves Witt much credit. These iM&olorships appear to be 
iervihg agood'ptirpoee in brtoging together pupils Trota different parts of 
the coobty, thus ezhibiihig the comparative efficiency of the respective 
sdMiolf. TMs %8B the llivt yea^ the scholarshipe have been dpen to the 
eouaty, and We hope, when the value of them becomeB better understood, 
to see the iintfaber of conrpsllitora greatly increased. Mr. McOabe deserves 
mudi Credit for the interests he has taken in his profeseion, and in the 
wetftre of students, hi instituthig these eoholarihips. His endeavours in 
this i^aspect esntibt fkil to avail him In siscuHng the assistance of the 
Comity OMttcH— at iMst^ we thhik they ought not.— Whitby OhronieU. 

— — SoBOOi. Dull.— The Fort Hope British Canadian says:— We 
understand that it is in cbnt^plation by the Board of School Trustees, 
W, engage th^ sem^ brBergeaat-lliyor Simms, for the purpose of 
the ptiipOi iite^hdij&g Ihi tfnico School. We some time s^ 
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reoomxnended the iotroduotioD of military ei^eroisei, and w^ arc glad 
to see that the Board have taken the matter in hand. . 

Roman Catholio SiPAaATB School PaianrrATioN, PrneaBORo'. — 

" D^ar MisB Meany, — We, the children of the Roman Catholic Separate 
School, having long enjoyed the ben<:fit of your aatiduouA nttention to our 
moral and educational improvement, have long deaired an opportunity to 
testify to you the deep sense of gratitude for your seal for our advance- 
ment Through the kind offices of a few friends the long wished for 
occasion now presents itself. The trivial offering of a pair of candlesticks 
and snuffers is but a slight attestation of the love and respect we ever 
shall entertain towards you.** Miss Meany replied as fullows : — ^ My Dear 
Pupils^ — Your offerings and expressions of love and gratitude are most 
gratifying to me. During the eight years I have bad ' charge of this 
school I have daily seen your love aad respect for me in your docility and 
ever ready obedience. This, as well as the pleasure of (doing good, baa 
rendered my work very agreeable. In returning yod and your very kind 
friends my most heartfelt thanks, I assure you that the reooUection of this 
day will aid my sense of duty in labouring for the advancement of the 
children confided to my care, not only in the knowledge uaeful in this hfe, 
but also in that which leada to eternal \xi%r^IU9um, ' 

Laval Univerbitt. — We have read with great pleasure a short 

history of the Laval University in this city, published lately by Mssrs. 
Oq\A a Co., Quebec. The charter was granted in \^Ji% and the institution 
owes its origin to the enlightened policy of the Catholic clergy of Canada, 
and to the liberality of the Seminary of Qdebee. It has been erected and 
endowed solely from the funds of the Seminary, or monies raised on its 
credit, and has already cost upward-s of £74,000. The library and Museums 
are among the best on this continent, and are yearly increased on a scale 
of princely munificence. In the academic year of 186p and '61, the 
expenses were $14,626 81, and the receipts $2,69<i %Z. The determii.ation 
has been to fix as bigh a standard of qualification as poesit]le, so that those 
who should be fortunate enough to take their degrees there may rank as 
high as the alumni of any University in Europe or on this continent. The 
late lamented Mr. Cassault, first Rector, a gentleman respected and admired 
by all who knew him, had his heart and soul in the success of the under- 
taking, and his favourite maxim was *' quality not quantity." There are now 
in existence four courses of lectures, on Theology, Law, Medicine and Arts. 
As is natural, in so new an University, the number of those who follow 
the curriculum is not numerous, but the many advantages held forth to 
our youth, and especially to the Catholic youth of Canada, require only to 
be known to fill its halls. To the English-speaking students, considerable 
difiiculty is presented by all the lectures of some of the chairs being deliv- 
ered in French, but this, we believe, has arisen from accidental circum- 
stances, and, in the course of time will, no doubt, be removed. Of this 
University, self-supported and independent of government aid. Lower 
Canada has reason to be justly proud, and to the. eulai^eiLlilificaliiy which 
originated, created, and foster it, all fathers of families are deeply indebted. 
The Seminary of Quebec, by their conduct in this matter, liave shown how 
fully they recognise that education, enligfatment and religion go hand in 
hand, and that in the words of the German-philosopher, " knowledge is the 
torch of Christianity." It is stated that negotiations have been been 
commenced for the purpose of aflSliatiog all the Roman GathoUo classical 
colleges of Lower Canaaa to Laval University. The Journal de rinslruc- 
tion Publique suys that the Rector of the University and the Director of 
studies of the Quebec Seminary recently visited Montreal andSLHyaointhe 
on business connected with this movement — Quebec Chronicle, 

iNAUGuaATioN OF MoREjN ^CoLLKOB. — Thc Inauguration of this 

College was held on Thursday evening at the Masonic Buildings^ St Louis 
Street. The room in which the ceremony was performed is small, aad a 
great number of visitors could net therefore be accommodated. The room 
contuios an oil painting of the late Dr. Morrin. The likeness is v.ery 
striking, and is suspended beneath a canopy tastefully arranged. There 
is also an elevated dais with a chair for the Principal. The chair was 
taken by the Rev. Dr. Cook, Principal, at balf past seven o'clock. He 
briefly explained the circumstances under which the Morrin Colloge had 
been established, and in accordance with the express desire of ilis lamented 
foundt^r, now no more, Dr. James Morrin, and as set forth. in the Deed of 
Gitt. A commencement had bceoi made under hopeful auspices, and he 
(Dr. Cook) therefore pronounced Morrin College duly opened. After an 
appropriate prayer, the students, eighteen in number, then came forward 
and signed the roll of the College. Dr. Cook then proceeded to define the 
purposes of the College, which waa mi l|ttead«d, be remarked, to be solely 



a achool of Divinity, although the wish of the founder would be carried 
out^namely, that proper provision should be made for young men desirous 
to enter the ministry of the Church of Scotland. It was rather intended 
to form and train the minds of young men by means of a thoroughly 
liberal collegiate cnorse, lo necessary as a preparation for the clioioe of a 
profession; so useful and dignifying to those who follow the honourable 
calling of mercantile pursuits. With regard to the prospects of the 
college, he would remark, that they were mudi better than could have 
been aotieipated, and it was hi8(Dr Cook's) ardent hope that the tnteaiioQ 
of 'the founder should, in every particular, be followed out. The Rev. Mr. 
Hatoh thee delivered his Introductory lecture. As we understand it is the 
intention of this gentlemen to prepare his lecture for pnMio circulation io 
pamphlet form, it will also be more satisfactory to read his clever addreas 
ennre than a mutilated synopsis, which we are now only in a positioo to 
publish. The nccommodation afforded to members of the fourth estate 
waa net as oomplete as might have been expected ; but this defisiency ve 
overlook when taking Into consideration the smalloesa of the apartment in 
whid) the ceremony was held. — Quebec Daily Kewe, 

*— RncousEi CoLLiQS. — We understand that the Industrial and 
Agrionltural College of Eimouski ba^ been opened in the old church of 
St Oermaiii, which waa obtained for that purpoae, the bailding formerly 
occupied by that tnstftution having been Ibtmd altogether too limited. 
There are 120 pupils attending the conrsea. Besides the director, the 
Rev. Abbj6 Potvin, there are five professors conducting the several depart- 
menta. ££E6rts are being made to collect a suitable library, eompooad 
mainly of works relating to arts mid agricultura, for the use of the 
stodentB.««QtM6se OkramieU. 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

Enolish iNOosTaiAL SoHOOLB. — A rctum respecting certified indus- 
trial aohoolsi made up to the end of March, states that there are 26 such 
schools in England^ aad 18 in Seotloid,* and that the whole number of chil- 
dren in them under magistrates' orders was at that date 839 io England, 
and 288 in Scotiaod. Seven of the schooia in England have been eerti- 
fied under the Act of last session, and' the return gives a list of the 
children committed to these by magistrates —some for stealing, othera for 
^g^^i^Si Of for being destitute or without home, or '* sleeping out,** and 
three for not being under control, two of the three being sent on the prone 
cution or application of the mother. 

— ^ RaogbO'School Usiov, Evglavix— In connection with the Union 
there were in 171 school buildings 201 Sunday-scfaoola, with 2ft,000 
scholars; 172 day schools, with above 18,000 scholars; and 211 evening 
schools, with above 9,000 scholars. The industrial schools were 8,600, and 
the voluntary teachers numb<»red 2,800. The appeal for a special fund 
of £3,000 had been respomded to, to the extent of £2,000, and it was 
hoped that the other £1^000 would soon be forthcoming. The gross 
income had been £8,600. 

EouoATiox OF TH« Nsoao Raoc^A meeting was lately held in 

London, for the purpose of promoting a scheme for the education of the 
negro race, along with the whites, in the New Tork Central College, under 
the presidency of the Rev. C. P. Grosvenor, D.D. Mr. Outhwaite presi- 
ded, and the scheme was advocated by the Rev. Dr. Gi-osveoor, Rev. Dr. 
Hugh Allen, Rev. O. Stovel, Hon. sod Rev. Baptist Noel and others. 

— ^TaiNiTT CoLiaoB, GLBirALifoin>.-^The Scotch papers contain an in- 
teresting account of the annual commemoration of this College, which, 
under the management of its Warden, Dr. Hannah, who has this year been 
elected Bampton Lecturer at Oxford, aeems fast winning its way to the 
foremost rank among^ the edu^tional institutions of Great Britain. 
Amongst the pupils to whom Honours were awarded, we observe with 
pleasure the ntmo of young* Lord Bniee, Lord E1gin*s eldest son, who was 
I born at Quebec In 1849. Lord Bruce is noted as Dux of the Third Form, 
also as First in his class of Modem Languages, and the gainer of a First 
Prize determined by the general examination. It is gratifying thus to see 
the son of our former distinguished Governor, giving such early promise 
of thus honourably maiutaining the dignity of his ancient house. 

— BaiTisH Aaso^M^foa v^on tap ADVAMCBMKNt or Scissfoi. — ^The 
anoQsl meeting of this association took place at Cambridge, on the let ult. 
IntSMStiog papers were read by Professors Owen, Huxley, Uariey, Anstod 
and others of eminence ; and discussions took place, in which some of the 
most learned and able men in the United Kingdom participated. Tliere 
WM A lai^ and hrilliaat attendanos of visitors. , 
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Anhual Rifobt ow Engl&h Bduoatiom. — ^The Committee of the 

Privy OoDDcil haTo issiied the report of their proceedingn ia 1861, of which 
f^e THmei of this raoming givee the foUoiring summary :—Iq the oourse of 
the year the number of schools, or departmentn of schools, under separate 
teachers, which were inspected, increased by 497, the number of children 
by 05,758, of pupil teachers by 742. of certificated teachers by 987 ; of 
students in training for teachers 48 ; new school accommodation was 
created for 47,108 children. The 60 inspectors vbited 10,900 daily schools, 
or departments of schools, and fonnd present fai them 1,028,690 children 
(Aire boys to four girls,) 8,069 certificated teachers, and 15,498 apprentices. 
The inspectors aliK> yisited 89 training colleges for teachers, occupied by 
2,869 students, and examined these and 2,782 candidates ; besides miting 
442 schools for pauper children, containing S0,000 inmates, and 68 ragged 
or industrisl schools, containing 4,411 inmates. The Privy OounoU Oom- 
mittee notice that while mtiidng a oertificated teaeher a condition of annual 
grants, they have provided for the granting of certificates to younger and 
humbler classes of candidates for seryioe in small schools, and that they are 
now engaged in revising the subjecto wherein teachers ars required to be 
examined. Teachers' certificates are not the monoply of a class ; Uiey are 
not confined to former pupil- teaehers or to students from normal schools, 
but any teaobers whatever, who have obtained two favourable reports by 
the inspector upon their schools, may be presented by their employers as 
oandidates. The Oommiltee express their hope that by the eneouragemen t 
they have given to the inatruetton of infants, as a foundation, and to the 
instruction of evening scholars, as a continuance of the elementary day- 
school, a road has been marked ont for the solid snd suitable education of 
the cUsses who support themselves in independence by manual Ubour. 
This, indeed, is not the whole of the work to be done ; but the education 
of the pauper class, on the one hand, and of the emigrant or criminal class, 
on the other, are now rigidly dealt with by legislation as separate parts of 
the question; and with, by way of supplement^ the Missionary action of 
Sunday-schools and ragged-schools, the Committee feel justified in ex 
pressing a confident hope that no part of th^ great field of education for 
the poor remains unknown or uncared for, and that in the midst of many 
difficulties and more differences progress is being everywhere made. A sub- 
sidiary measure of great importance consists in the increased powers now 
vested in the Charity Commissioners for dealing, by a cheap and expedi- 
tions process, with small endowments ; and the responsibility thrown by 
teoent measures upon the local managers of schools is likely to direct their 
attention to their resources derivable from an improved application of 
eodatiog endowments. 

BarrisH Miutart Eikjoatioii.— The report of the Council of Mil- 
itary Education for 1861 has been published. It appears that for more 
than 88 per cent, of the men in the ranks the most elementary education 
b required ; 19 per cent, can neither read nor write; and above 19 per 
cent, can only read but not write. 7*44 per eent have a superior degree 
of education; the remaining 64 per eent can read and write. The great 
hindrance is an irregularity of attendanee^ Attendance of soldiers at 
school is no part of military discipline, and cannot be legally required. 
The Council submits that there would be no hardship in its being made 
obligatory upon every recruit to learn to read and write before he is 
dismissed to duty, and becomes less able to give regular attendance at 
school. School fees for adults have been already abolished, except for the 
more advanced elssses ; but to retain fees for these is a tax upon pro- 
gress, and as it is f<pund that the men generally leave school as soon as 
they are called upon to pay, and only return in order to qualify for promo- 
tion, the utmost received is not considerable, and the Council are of 
opinion that the sacrifice of the fees woul^be more than compensated by 
the advantage which the service would derive from having in ita ranks a 
large number of men possessed of a respectable degree of education. In 
the Royal Artillery and the Foot Ouards education had received due 
attention of late, and the result has been that the proportion of men unable 
to read and wiite has been redneed nearly one-half since 1858 — ^in the 
ArtiVery from 40 percent, to 25, and in the Foot Guards from 20 per cent 
to 1 1. Where the officer in command afford i to the school his countenance 
and support* the result is that the eduoatiunal system attains its full 
development, non-oommissioned officers nnd men alike profit by it, 
and a taste is acquired for other pleasures than those of the public-house. 
The Council report that the machinery for elucation is good and ample, 
and they are confident that the extension of elementary education among 
the men will be carried far beyond the pr sent unsatisfactory limits as 
soon as the one great impediment which now exists, namely, the irregu- 1 



larity of the attendance, shall be wholly or even partially removed. This 
report, the first since the transfer of the supervision of the schools of the 
army from an Inspector-General to the Council, is signed by Lieuteuant- 
General Knollys, Major-General Portlock, Canon Mosely, and Colonel 
Elwyn and Addison.— Xonclon JEdueatUmal 7%fHe$, 

RauaioiTB iNsratJcrioir in Axkt Schools. — The Secretary of State 

for War has caused to be issued an amended series of instructions to be 
observed by army schoolmasters, as follows :— The schoolmaster is to open 
the school at nine a.m., with the Lord's Prayer, with or without the addi- 
tion of one or more collecta from the Book of Common Prayer, or with 
one of the forms which may be expressly authorized for this purpose. 
He is to proceed to give a collective Bible lesson, or to read and explain a 
short passage of Holy Scripture taken from the authorised or the Douay 
version. The attendance of adults at this instruction^wiil be entirely 
voluntary. The paronts of children who are not of the same religious per- 
suasion as the schoolmaster, will be at liberty to send such children to school 
at the hour for commencing general instruction, vix., 9.80 a.m. . . . On 
two days in each week an hoar will be set apart for q>eeifio religious 
instruction nnder derieal direotion. ... No secular instruction, 
whether literary or industrial, is to be carried on in the same room daring 
its employment for the purpose ol religions instruotion ; and no religious 
instrnotioa is to be given by the obaplain or other olergyman except at 
times fixed by the commanding officer, or on Sundays. 

TJinTEasiTT or DuBLiw.^-The £arl of Boese is to be the Chancellor 

of the University of Dublin, in the room of the late Lord Primate. The 
Lord Justice of Appeal has gracefully retired, that one of the greatest 
living ornaments of science may be elected without opposition. 

— MiDDLX-OLASS ExAXiXATiOMS IN Irxlaho. — ^Tho Quecu's Univer- 
versity in Ireland is following the example of Oxford and Cambridge, in 
instituting Middle-class examinations for candidates who are not members 
of the University. The first of these examinations were held sinltt- 
taneously in DubUo, Belfast, Cork, and Galway. 

UinvxBarriss iw I'BAX.Y.**There are twenty Universities in the 

Italian Kingdom as at present establisfaed. The kingdom of Sardinia 
Proper contains three, via, at Turin, Genoa, and Cagliari ; Lombardy one, 
at Pavia; the Emllian Provinoes four, Bologna, Ferrara, Modena, and 
Parma; the Marches three, Camerino, Macerata, and Urbino ; Tuscany 
three, Florence, Pies, and Sienna; Umbria one, Perugia; the Neapolitan 
Provinces one, Naples ; Sicily three, Catania, Messina, and Palermo. Three 
of these Universities aro free, vis., Camerino, Ferrara, and Perugia ; those 
of Macerato and Urbino receive a small endowment from the Stale. Those 
of Bologna, Modena, Parma, Catania, Messina, and Palermo have large en- 
dowments of their own. The number of educational establishments of the 
highest class in the Italian kingdom, counting six Schools of Science estab- 
lished since the " Liberation,** amounts to twenty-six. 

AcsTxiAif UNivxRsitiBS. — Au Austriso nobleman. Baron de Silber- 

stein, who has just died at Vienna, has by will bequeathed 200,000 florin* 
to each of the Universities of Vienna and Prague, to be employed in 
ajwisting poor stndenta* 

Trb Russian GovsaNVxirr and thx Unitbbsijixs. — We (says the 

IT. T. Obierver) noticed last year the violent measures of the Rnssian 
Government in dosing the University and imprisoning some of the stu- 
dents. Letters from St. Petersburg to the 15th of October, report upon 
the still unsettled state of afflurs. The soldiers were out on the 14th, and 
were actively engaged in driving the people and students from the ground 
between the University and the Academy of Fine Arts. The secret police 
tried to seduce the students to attend a meeting called by the spies them- 
selves but had failed, the students having even postponed a meeting called 
by themselves. It is reported tliat the young gentlemen are behaving very 
well. Thero were still about seventy in the fortress. The University is 
now not only shut^ but dissolved. An order is placarded all over St. Peters- 
burg announcing the dissolution, and directing all who wish to become 
students at the University, as it ia about (o be reconstituted in accordance 
with the regulations lately issued, to send in petitions to that effect before 
Saturday. A letter from Sl Petersburg, dated 25th October, says : — Last 
Wednesday the gates of the University were re-opened under the proteo- 
tion of two squadrons of gendarmes and a company of Cossacks. On ' 
Thursday a strong manifestation was made. The police doubtless expected 
it, as the number of corps had been increased. Some refractoi^ students 
were arrested in the halls of the University, which they had entered with- 
out the permission of the anthoritles. About 200 others were driven into 
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the court, surrouaded, and then seised. Blowe were giren with the bntti 
ends of muskets, and blood was shed. Th!s is attributed to yarious eauses. 
Some any the head of polioe ordered a charge; others that the students 
were wounded while endeavouring to rescue dielr oomradee. 



VI. §tp}KtmtviiA ^tittt. 



NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The present Sesaion of the Normal School will terminate on 
the 22nd December. The next Session will commence on the 
8th of January. Application for admission should be made not 
later than the first week of the Session. 



NOTICE TO CANDIDATES POB GBAMMAB SCHOOL 
MABTBBSHEPS. 
The Committee of Eiaminevt appointed bj /the Conneil of 
Public Instruction for Upper Caootada, niaets in the Noimal 
School Buildings, Toronto^ on the last Monday in June and 
the first Monday in January of each year.. Candidates are re- 
quired to send in their names to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee one week previous to the day of examination. 



POSTAGE REGULATION li^ REGARD TO GRAM- 
MAR and* common SCHOOL RETURNS. 

All official returns which are required by law to be for 
warded to the Chief Superintendent, or a Loeu Superintendent,, 
and which are made upon the piinted bhmk forms 'frutiislied'by 
the Educational Department, must he pre-paid, at the rate of 
dhe cent, and he open to inspection, so as to entitle them to j^m 
through the post as printed papers. Noletten sHodld be en- 
closed with such returns. A n^lect to obserre this regulation 
has repeatedly subjected this Department to an unnecessary 
charge of 14 cts. and 21 ets. on each puskage^ indudiug the 
Post-office fine of nearly Jl/ty per cent, for non-payment. 

NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS 

UNLKSS THEY SUBBCRT^Ib. TO TfiE FOND. 

Public notice is herebr given to all Teachers of Common 
Schools, or Teachers of the English branches in Grammar 
Schools, who are legally qualified Common School Teachers 
in Upper Canada, wno may wish tomraU 'themselres at any 
i\iture time of the advantages of the Superannuated -Common 
School Teachers' Fund, that it will be necessary fbr them to 
transmit to the Chief Superintendent, if they have not already 
done so, their subscriptions, at the rate of f 5 per «Dnum for 
each preceding year, commencing with 1854, and at the rate of $4 
per annum for the current year^ subscription. The law author* 
laing the establishment of this fund provides, " I%eft no teacher 
shall he entitled to share in the said fund who shall not cq^tri- 
hute to such fund at least at the rate of one pound per anwum** 
No pension will be granted to any teacher who has not subscri 
bed to the fund, in accordance with the preceding regulations of 
the Council of Public Instruction. 



Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts, and Dii^grams, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a 
list of the articles required. In all cases it wdl be necessary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so^ 
verified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection 
of Maps, Apparatus, Library and Prize Books, Ac, to be sent, 
can always be mAde by the Department, when so desired. 

Catalo^es and Forms of Application furnisihad to ScKooI 
Authorities on their application. 



NEW MAP OF BRITISH NOfiTH AMERICA. 

New Map of British North America, including Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, Van- 
couver l^nd, British Columbia, Bed Biver, Swan River, Sas- 
katchewan ; a 'map of steamship routes between Europe and 
America, &c. &c. 7ft. 9in. by 8ft. 9in. Constructed and just 
published under the supervision of the Educational Department. 
Price 16. 

PUBLIC UBRARY BOOKS, SCHOOL MAPS, APPARA- 

TtJS, AND PRI2E BOOKS. 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred fer cent, to 
any sum or sums, not less than fiiedottars^ transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations^ on behalf 
of urammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 



ASSORTED PRIZE BOOKS IN PACKAOBS, 

SeUdsd by ihe Department, for OrafMnar or Oowmon &Jufolt, from 

<A6 Oakdogue, in assorted packageB, ae followi : 

Package No. 1. Bodks and Carda, 5cts. to TOets each $19 

<' No. 2. Ditto ditto 5ets. to $1*00 each $16 

" No. 8. Bitto ditto fids, totl'25 oadh .199 

'' No. 4. Ditto ditto Idets. to ll'Meseh ..... 9^ 

'' No. 5. Ditto ditto lOets. to 91-75 each f90 

" No. 6. Ditto ditto lOots. to 93*00 eash...... 906 

" No. 7. Ditto dittx> 16eti. to 92^26 each 940 

<' No. 8. Ditto ditto 15ctB. to 92-50 each 946 

'' No. 9. Ditto ditto 15ctB. to 92*75 eaeh 950 

" No. 10. Ditto ditto 20ota. to 9800 each 956 

'' No. 11. Ditto ditto 20cts. to 98*26 each 960 

*' No. 12. Ditto ditto SOots. to 98*50 each 966 

«< No. 18. Ditto ditto 25cta. to 93*75 each 930 

<' No. 14. Ditto dij^ 55at8. to 94^00 ea<^ 976 

" .No. 15. Ditto ditto 25cts. to |4:25 each 980 

. , « No. 16. Ditto ditto 80cts. ^ i|4*50 ^ch 986 

" No. 17. Ditto ditto 30cts. to 94*75 each 990 

'' No. 18. Ditto ditto SOcts. to 95'OO.eftch 990 

*' No. 19. Ditto ditto SScts. to 95-26 each 9100 

« No. 20. Ditto ditto 85ctB. to 95*60 each 9120 

fg* Special Prises, in handsomely bound books, singly at 
from 91-06 to 96.60. In sets of from two to six Yoiomea of 
Standard Literature, at from 93.00 to 910.00 per set 

%* Trustees are j^nested to send inithoir qsders &r priies 
at.as eftrlj a date as possible, so as to «Diiura the dme.dmipatgh 
of their parcels in time for the examinations^ and thna .pxeioit 
disappointment. 

. 

PRE-PATMENT OF POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 
Aecording to the new Postage Law, the postage on all books» 
printed circulars, &c., sent through the post, nmat be pre-paid 
bjf the sender, at the rate of one cent per ounoe. Local Sup^- 
intendents and teachers ordering books from the Educationsl 
Depository, will therefore please send such an additional sqra 
for the payment of this postage, at the rate specified, and the 
Customs duty on copyrignt books, as may be necessary. 

MAaiC IiANTBRN BXHIBmOI7S TO SCHOOLS. 

MR. T. J. WIGGINS proposes gtviogr exhibitions of the Magio Laatern 
to Sofaools io yariooB parts of Upper Canada, and denrea to add the 
foUowing oertafioate by way of iDtrocUploQ to them : — 

TIm %9 to Certify that we haivTDeeQ acquainted with the bearer, 
Thomas i. WraotNS, for more thsflrThirty Tears, and know him to be 
a good moral man. and that from misfortune in losing his sight, in so far 
as to debar him from working 4his trade, and also the lose of proper^ 1^ 
Are be now is ezbibitiageertain painiTipgiw 4a, for the purpose 5»f Draennng 
an honest living,— therefore is recommended to the favorable oonJuderadoa 
of a Christian public 

A. S. St. JoHif, R. k. Clarkb, Rolland McDonald, 

RiouARD MiLLKB, J. C Rtkxbt, M.P.P. Williax EbOLIS, 

J. G. Ooaaii, Bfayor of St Oatharinea. 

TuLMS : For % sintrle copy of the Jowrnal of Educdtumy |1 per annum ; 
back vols., neatly stitched, supplied on the same terma. All subacripttoiis 
to ooatuaenee with the Jannary Number, and payment in advaaae muat ia 
all oasea aoeomfany the order. Single numbers, 1 2^ oenU each. 

AjDTonsmcmTR inserted in the Journal of Mdttcatianfor 86 eents per 
Une» which may be remitted in pottage Mtampt, or otherwise. 

All communications to be addressed to J. Gkorob Hodgu«8> LL3., 

Sducation Of 09, Tof^nU, 

s3]u«r, 1 
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I>IG«8T OP SGHOOI, CASES LATELY TRIED BEFORE 
THE SUPERIOR COURTS. 

Id Uiig Bumber of the Jtrnmal we iniert a digest of the cases 
i^ecting the p|ib}ic schools which haye be(;n tried before tlt^e 
Snpeidoi: Courts nnce the pubUcation o£ the TViMtect' School 
Manual in the early part of 1861. In addition, we insert ser- 
eral extracts from the Departmental decisions^ especially appli- 
onbleto eues which arise ont of the election of Trustees, the 
appointment and report of school auditors, and other pro- 
Of9fM^§s of the annual, school meetings. 

W« would particularly call the attention of Trustees, school 
electors, and other persons interested, to the provisions of the 
Iwp Wihicb require that all appeals against the election of 
Trustees and other business of the annual meeting be made to 
the I«ooal SuperiAtendent (and not to the Educational Depart- 
iBcnt), within twenty days alter the day of meeting. A great 
deal of additional correspondence has yearly been thrown upon 
the Department in consequence of the anxiety of persons 
mterested to appeal ^tst to the higher tribunal instead of to 
the officer specially authorised to receive these complaints and 
aettle disputes arising out of theni. 

Anoither point we would notice. The law requires the 
Trustee^lect to make an official declaration of office before the 
Chainnan of the school meeting after election. In consequence 
of the 9^Iect of parties to mafce this declaration, innumerable 
disputes as to the legal completeness of the election and the 
legality of such Trustee's official acts, have been the conse- 
quence. By attention to. the, simple uid iq>propriate provision 
of Uw in regard to the declaration of office, aU these dispj^tes 



woul4. be avoided, and the harmoiqr of the. section w/onld hf 
undisturbed. 

There is one other point to which we wouldi call particular 
attention, and thfit is the regulations in reg;ard to appeals to 
the Educatio «iv. Departroent. Those regulations axe so fire*- 
quently lost wgiit of^ that much delay uid unkind feeHngis the 
consequence. Besides, the Department is placed in the un- 
pleasant position of being> considered partial, should an opinion 
even on a legal point be given, without hearing both sides alike. 
The reguli^tions will be fou^d on page 3 of this Jounujil. 

1. RATY IjOE, aCHOOL PUEPOSBS — MANDAJiXJS— CON^<Vt,iPATBD 

STATUTsa OF u. c.> CBAP. 64, ssa 79. 

A mandamus was granted to compel a city council to levy a 
sum required for school purposes for the year, aceording. to the 
estimate fimished to them by the school trustees. 

It appeared in this case that the corporation having received 
the estimate did not object to it, b^t passed a by-Jaw tp provide 
the sum required, which thay ^erwards repealed, and substituted 
another, imposing a smaller and insufficient rate ; and no reason 
was given for refusing to provide the sum called for. Tks 
School TruMteoB of the City qf Toronto v. The Corporation of 
the Citff of Toronto, Q.B, Reporte, xx., SOZ. 

2. BY-LAW TO LEVY RATB FOR SCHOOL HOUSE — EXTRINSIC 
OBJECTIONS— REFUSAL TO QUASH — HOW THE DESIRE OF 
RATB PAYBJta MUST BB EXPRE8BED — C0N80L. STATS. U. C- 

The township council, by resolution, agreed to lend to the 
scl^ool trustees, out of the clergy reserve fund, a suffid^t sum 
to build a school-house, taking as security their debentures. 
This arrangement was made by the trustees without any refer- 
ence to the rate-payers, but at the next annual sdiool meeting, 
at which the applicant was present, the matter was discussed, 
and the contract and plans for the building examined. The 
council fubsequendy^ on the requisition of the trusteesi paased 
a by-kw to raise a sum for school purposes, which was required 
to pay the interest of these debentures and redeem one of them. 
The applicant moved to quash this by-law, objecting that the 
loan effected by the trustees without the consent of the rate- 
payers was illegal ; but it appeared that the school-house had 
been finished and occupied, many of the rat^-payers swore that 
they were satisfied with what had been done, and the afl^d^vito 
were contradictory as to how far the applicant had acquiesced iki 
the proceedings. The by-law not being illegal on the face of it, 
the court under these ciri^^mjitvices refused to interfere. 
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QtUBr€f whether under the ConsoL Stat. U. C, ch 64, sec. 27. 
lub-sea 10, and sec. 84, the ooncturenoe of the freeholders and 
householders required to enable the tmstees to call upon the 
oonnoil to leyy money for the purchase of a school site, &o,j can be 
expressed at the annual school meeting, without notice that the 
question will then be brous ht up. In (he matter of Taher and the 
ChfjM>r<Uion of the TovonMp of Scarborough, Q.B.E. xx., 649. 

3. AtHOOL TBITSTBES — ^MUfDAMTTB — ^ATTAOHllBirT — ^PKAGTICB. 

A mandamus nin having been issued to school trustees to levy the 
amount of a judgment obtained against them, no return was made, 
atid a rule nisi for an attachment issued. In answer to this rule one 
trustee swore that he had always been and still was desirous to obey 
the writ, and had repeatedly asked the others to join him in levying 
the rat^ but that they had refused. Another swore that owing to 
Hi-health, with the consent of his co-trustees and the local superin- 
tendent, he had resigned his office before the writ was granted. The 
Qourt^ under these droum«tanoes» discharged the rulesUsi as against 
these two, on payment of costs of the application, and granted an 
attachment agamst the other trustee, who had taken no notice 
either of the mandamus or rule.— iJeoina v. The Trustees of School 
Section No. 21, in the Township of Tyendinaga, in the County of 
Bastings, Q.B.R joL, r>2S. ^ ^ 

4. BT-LAW-«BOHOOL 8BCTI0KS — UKCBETAIN BGUNDABIBB— OOLOUB- 
BD FBOPLB. 

A by-law recited that certain coloured inhabitants had petitioned 
for an alteration of school section No. 9, and for the establishing of 
two seperate schools for coloured people in the township, and that it 
was expedient to grant their request, by defining the boundaries of 
said sections so as to include the colored inhabitants of the town- 
ship ; and it set out the limits of each section to be established, the 
last boundery of No. 1 being " thence to include all and smgular 
each and every lot or parcel of land occupied, or which a^Mtll or may 
be occupied, by any coloured person or persons in the front part of 
the said township of Chatham " and the last • boundary of No. 2 
thence to include all and singular each and every lot or parcel of 
land occupied, or which shall or may be occupied, by any coloreud 
person or persons in that part of the said township not included in 
toe section No. 1. as described in the first section of this by-law,"— 
RM, that these bounderies were indefinate and fluctuating, and 
that the by-laws were therefore bad. Remarks as to how far the 
court are bound to quash by-laws, even when moved sgainst proper- 
^?!?^J^^^^.H'.i?**^<'*«'^<>/'S«nM»«)»a afki Hyt Corporation 
of the Township of Chatham, Q.B,R, xxL 76. 

6. BBFLBVIN— SCHOOL 8ITB— TBVSTBB8— ABBITBATIOK— AWABD — 

BLUnU fTLLMD IK iilTBB BXBOUTlOir — ^BBKDBBBD 

INVALID THBBBBY. 

i2c|>2e9ifi.— Two defendants avowed; the third pleaded the con- 
vening of a special meeting of the freeholders and householders of 
• c«rtain school section to procure a school site, when it was 
agreed to procure a certain ^ece of grotmd and erect aschool house 
thereon, which was done. That plaintiff was a resident freeholder 
when the meetine was held and when his goods were seized, and was 
assessed |<B0 for building said school house, &c. 

The plaintiff pleaded that the meeting above set forth was null and 
void, because, before the said meeting another meeting had been 
convened according to law, when a difference of opinion existed be- 
tween a majority of the freeholders and householders as to choosing 
a school site, and arbitrators were appointed, who decided upon a 
certain site, which decLsion remains in force, and the def endents in 
contravention thereof wrongfully purchased the site mentioned in 
their plea, and wrongfully distrained, <tc. 

Upon demurrer, held, that the second meeting pleaded by the de- 
fendants was a violation of the provisions of the statute, and that the 
plaintiff was entitled to judgment. 

The arbitrators to whom a reference in this cause was made under 
the school act executed an award, the description of the lot not be- 
ing fully inserted, but a blank being left therefor, which was after^ 
wards filled in and the word lot altered into sore. 

Held, that the award was insufficient. &dd, also, that school 
tmstees who executed a warrant as such trustees under the seal of 
ihe trustee corporation were not personally responsible. — Eyland 
V. King et al. CF,B, xii 198. 

0. DIFFBBBBOBB AB TO SCHOOL 8ITB— BBFBBBITCB TO ABBIT&ATIOK 

— CHOIOB OF BITB BBFOBB AWABO If ADB — ^AWABD ALTBBBD 

AFTBB BXBCUTIOK — PLBADUrO — ^DBBCUBBEB. 

Replevin against two school trustees and one K., a bailiff, for a 
horse. Defendants pleaded, 1. That they did not take ; and, 2, an 
avowry, settmg out m substance that on the 30th of October, 1868, 
a special meeting of the freeholders and householders of the section 
had beenduly called to procure a school site and erect a school- 
house thereon, at which it was agreed to procure a certain site named ; 



that this was procure, and the school house built : thai ths 
plaintiff was duly assessed for a sum specified : that the tmstees bj 
their warrant commanded K. to collect it ; and that sfter demand 
and default made he seized the horse. The plaintiff pleaded to the 
avowry, 1st, de injurid ; and, 2nd, as to the justification bv the 
trustees, that the meeting was void, because before it took place a 
special meeting of the freeholders was dul;jr held to procure a school 
site, at which a majority of the trustees differed from a majority (^ 
those present with regard to the site, in consequence of which the 
freeholders'and householders, the trustees^ and local superintendent, 
each appointed an arbitrator to decide the question; tnat the aihi- 
trators aetermined upon aaiteapecified, different from that mention- 
ed in the avowry, which award remained in force, and that the tma- 
teea contrary to this decision wrongfully pordiased the site men- 
tioned in the avowry. The defendants repHed that there was no such 
award. 

As to the issue taken upon the first plea of the defendants, it ap- 
peared that the horse was seised by K. under a wamnt siloed 1^ 
two trustees, commencing : " We, the undersigned trustees of school 
section," &c., and sealed with the corporate seal Efeld, that the 
trustees were liable personally, not in their corporate capadtiei 
on^. 

With regard to the second and third issues, raised by the plea of 
de injurid to the avowry and replication denying the award, the eri- 
dence showed that in 1867 the inhabitants were divided as to the 
choice of a school site, and an award was made but not acted upon : 
that in 1868 the same difference existed, and one of the trustees al- 
so differed from his co-trustees : tlLt in March the two trustees, 
defendants, obtained a convevance of half an acre, part of lot 16, 
and in May a meeting was held at which arbitrators were named and 
an award made ; but the inhabitants being still dissatisfied another 
meeting was held in July, when the arHtvatorsmentioned in tfaepka 
to the avowry were chosen. In the meantime the building was osm- 
menced upon the land oonveyed. On the 4th of September an 
award was drawn up, which, as produced at the trial, directed that 
the site should be ** apart of Uie gore lying hetweeth 16 and 17, now 
in the tenure of John Landon, situated on the south west of the 
road, and in the westerly limit of the said gore ;" but it upeared 
that the words in italics were not in the award when signed, but ad- 
ded by two of the arbitrators in May, 1869 ; and that the word ^ore 
stood originally lot, and so remained until the other words were 
filled in. On the dOth <^ October, 1868, a meeting was held, hav- 
ing been rsffularly called by the two trustees, to settle the question 
finaUy, apd a resolution passed adopting the land conveyed. In 
April, 1869, the two trustees, defendents, met, the third beingabeent 
from the countrr, and resolved upon the rate, which was inserted 
by the derkin theroll, and the warrant was issued toK., wfaoseiaed 
the phtintiff's horse. The plaintiff after that procured the award 
to be filled up by two of the arbitrators, who stated that it had 
been left blank because they did not know the preciBe description of 
lAudon's land. 

BM, that upon the second issue defendents were entitied to suc- 
ceed, for the evidence sustained the avowry. 

And that upon the third issue they wereaJso entitled to the verdioli 
for there was in fact no award made, and even as it was altered after 
execution the description was too uncertain. 

Byland v. The same defendants, in the Ck>urt of Common Plesi, 
commented upon. BM, that under the droumstanoes proved the 
reference did not make the subsequent meeting illegal 

Beldy also, upon demurrer, that the avowry was good, the omiih 
(don of any averment essential to the validity of the rate being cured 
by the second plea to it, which relied wholly upon the awsrd : that 
the second plea was bad, for not shewing that before the award the 
trustees and inhabitants had not duly selected the site built upon, 
as tiiey might do notwithstanding tha reference ; and that the re- 
plication to it denying the award was a good answer. Vawse «. 
King, et aL, Q.B,B, xxi. 187. 

7. SCHOOL TAXBS — ^BIQHT TO COLLBOT AFTBB THB BXPIBATIOV Of 

THB TBAB — ^APPBAL FBOIC THB DIVISION OOVBT. 

Beld, on appeal by the Chief Superintendent of Education, that a 
collector of school taxes might in 1861 odlect by distress the tsxes 
for 1869 and 1860, not having made his final return of such tuei 
as in arrear, and being still collector ; and aemble, that in this ease 
the plaintiff who complained of the seizure having led to it by his 
own conduct, the proceeding should in the division court have been 
upheld at all events. The Chief Superintendent of Schools, Apptt- 
laid, in (he matter of McLean v. FarreU. Q.B,R, xxL 44L 

8. BOMAN CATHOLIC SBPABATB SCHOOLS— CLA.I1I OF BXBlCPTIOir IT 

PBOTESTANT8 AS SUB8CBIBBBS TO— MISCONDUCT OF 
CLBBK — BCANDAITDB. 

A rate having been imposed for the purpose of building a nsw 
school house in the town of Amherstburgh, certain persons who were 
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kiot catholioB, but piotestants signed a notice to the derk, he him- 
■elf being one of them, that aa snbscriben to the Roman Catholic 
separate school they claimed to be exempted from all rents for com- 
mon Bchools for the year 1861 ; and the clerk, thereupon, in making 
up the collector'a roll ommitted this rate opposite to their names. 

Held, that the derk, who had been notified before mi^n^up 
the roll that it would be illegal to exempt these persons, had done 
wrong, and might be punished under C. S. U. C, ch. 65, sees. 171, 
173^ but that the court could not in the following year interfere by 
mandam us to compd him to collect the roll .— J» the matter of Bids- 
dale and Brush, Clerk of the CmporaJtiMi of the town of Anther st- 
imrgh. Q.B.B. xadL 132. 

9. TBunan— WAitEAKT — ^DianuBs — TRKapAss — ^voncB of actiok 
— umvATioir OF mn fob brivoino— collsotob. 
SM, in defisrence to former decisions of this court, that a school 
trustee who is sued for any act done in his corporate capadty is 
entitled to notice of action, and that the action must be brought 
within six months. And that a school trustee acting in the discharge 
of his duty as such, is entitled to the protection of, and comes with- 
in, the statute 16 Vic., oh. 180, notwithstanding he should have 
S* ped a warrant indiTidually instead of in his corporate capadty. — 
M, also, that a collector who committed a trespass while acting 
under a warrant isroedby a competent authoritv was entitled to no- 
tice of action, and that the action should be brought within six 
months.— 18^ y. Mutnby et al, C, P.B. xi. 285. 

10. SCHOOL asoTioir — ^bt-law — quashing op. 
On a motion to ^ussh a by-law passed on the 1st of October, 1859, 
by defendents, doing away with school section No 7, in the town- 
aoip of Darlington, and attaching a portion thereof to school section 
17a 6, and other part to No. 8. Held, 1st, that it is unnecessary 
tiiat a by law should state on its face that the alteration shall not 
go into effect till the 25th December following the passing thereof 
•-13 A 14 Via, ch. 48, sec. 18, sub-sec. 4. 2nd, that no step hav- 
ing been taken to quash a by-law for a year and more from tiie pas- 
singthereof, the decision in Hill y. Municipality of Tecumseth, 6 
O. P. 207, adhered to, and the motion was refused on account of 
delay in making the application. — Cotter v. Municipality of Dar- 
liinfUm. C.P.B, xL 265. 

IL 8CH00I. — TB17BTBE8 — UOHTSY OOLLBCTBD FOE BY TOWNSHIP. 

Heldj that a demand or order from a majority of the school trus- 
tees of a school section is necessary to sustain an action for money 
oollecied under a by-law passed under the authority of sec. 34, of 
22 Vic., ch. 64.— rA« Trustees of School Section No. 3, of the Toton- 
ship of Caledon v. The Corporation of the Township of Caled^n. 
af .5. xii, 801. 

KXTRA.OTS FROM DEPARTMENTAL DECISIONS. 

L POWBBS AKD DT7TIX8 OF SCHOOL SBCTION AtTDITOBS, isC, 

And it shall be the duty of the Auditors to examine into and 
decide upon the accuracy of the accounts of such section, and whether 
the Trustees haye truly accounted for and expended for School 
purposes the moneys received by them, and to submit the said 
aooounts with a full report thereon at the next annual School 
meeting; and if the Auditors or either of them object to the 
lawfulness of any expenditures made by the Trustees, they shall 
submit the mattm in difference* to such meeting, which may either 
detennine the same or submit them to the Chief Superintendent of 
Education, whose decision shall be final, and the Auditors shidl 
remain in office until their audit is completed. The Auditors or 
either of them shall have the same authority to call for persons or 
papers and require evidence on oath and to enforce their decisions 
as have Arbitrators appointed under the authority of the eighty- 
fowrtk, eighty-fifth, And eiyhty-sixth sections of the said Upper 
Caftada [Consolidated] Common School Act ; and it shaU be their 
duty or that of either of them to report the result of their examin- 
ation of the accounts of the year to the annual School meeting 
next after their appointment, when the Annual Report of the 
Trustees shall be presented, and the vacancy or vacancies in the 
Tnuteea Corporation be filled up, ss provided by the law. 

2. POWKB OF TBU8TBS8 TO ■BBOT SCHOOL HOC78S8. 

In regard to the erection of a school-house, and everything apper- 
taining to it, the power is vested in the elected Trustees, the same 
as the power of making laws is vested in the Legislature ; and not 
in any public meeting in the one case any more than in the other. 
The Trustees mav csU a public meeting to consult on the subject, 
but the legal decision is with the Trustees^ The only power of a 
public meeting in such a case is to decide upon the manner in which 
the sums requisite to purchase a schooL site, or pay for a school- 
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house, or support the school, shall be provided ; but the amount 
required in all esses, the kind of school-house to be erected, or kind 
of teacher to be employed, is with the Trustees ; and if a public 
meeting does not provide for all the sums required, the Trustees can 
provide the bslance by rate on the property of their section. 

3. USE OF THS SCHOOL FOB SCHOOL PUBP08SS OKLT. 

The Trustees have no legal power under the School Act, to per- 
mit their School House to be used for other than school purposes. — 
Usage, however, has invested them with a sort of discretion in this 
respect. If they should abuse their trust, an application can be 
made by any dissatisfied party to1;he Court of Chancery for an in- 

Snction to compel the Trustees to confine the use of their School 
ouse to School purposes ; idthough no mandamus from the Court 
of Queen's Bench would likely be granted to compel the Trustees 
to allow it to be used for other than School purposes, unless there 
was any express provision in the deed, requiring the Trustees to 
open it for public or religious meetings. The teacher has charge of 
the School House on behalf of the Trustees. He has no authority 
to use the School House other than as directed by the school Trua- 
tees ; nor to make use (or prevent the use) of it at any other time 
than during school hours, without the sanction of the Trustees. — 
At the request of the Trustees he must at once deliver up the 
School key to them. 

4. CLBAKIira THE SCHOOL HOUSB, HAKINO FIBIS, &0. 

It is not the duty either of the Teacher or pupils to make the 
school house fires, or to sweep the house itself. The Teacher is em- 
ployed to teach the school, but he is not employed to make the fires 
or clean the school house, any more than to repair it. 

It is the duty of the Trustees to provide for warming and clean- 
ing the school house ; and it is the duty of the Teacher to see that 
the provision thus made by Trustees for these purposes is duly car- 
ried into effect by the parties concerned. If the teacher undertakes 
to see these things done, for a certain remuneration, or for what 
he may have to pay to get them done, very well ; but it is clearly 
the duty of the Trustees to make provision for having them done at 
the expense of the section. 

5. OBLIOATIOirS OF T&USTKES IN BBOAILD TO KBXPINa 
OPBN A BCHOOL. 

Unless a school be kept open at least six months of the year it is 
not entitled to share in the School Fund at all ; but if the Trustees 
dose it six months in the year, they forfeit and lose to the School 
Section one half the amount of the School Fund, which they would 
receive did they keep open the school the whole year. Trustees are 
personaUy responsible for all school moneys forfeited and lost to 
their section through their neglect. 

6. UBB OF UNAUTHOEIZBD BOOKS FORBIDDBH. 

If Teachers employ text-books not authorized to be used in the 
Schools, such Schools are not entitled to the School Fund apportioned 
to them', as they are not conducted according to law ; nor can any 
foreign book be used in a School, without such School forfeiting its 
right to share in the School Fund. The great evil ih the country 
spools in the State of New York is, the multiplication of text-books, 
according to the fancy of each Teacher or his agreement with some 

bookseller, ^parents being called upon to buy new books as often as 

they get new Teachers,— an evil which we have studiously guarded 
against in Upper Canada. Trustees and Teachers should observe 
that the School Act declares that r^ forewn hooks in the English 
branches of edwation shall be used in any Model or Common School, 
without the express permission of the Council of Public Instruction. 
The School Act also provides that the Council of Public Instruction 
shall examine, recommend, or disapprove of text-books for the use 
of Schools ; and further, that no portion of the Legislative School 
Grant shall be employed in aid of any School in which any book is 
used that has been disapproved of by the CoundL 

7. KB0ULAT10N8 IN REOABD TO APPEAL 0A8B8. 

All parties concerned in the operations of the Grammar and Com- 
mon School Laws, have the right to appeal to the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education, who is authorised to decide such questions 
as are not otherwise provided for by law. But for the ends of jus- 
tice ^to prevent delay, and to save expense, — it will be necessai^ 

for any party thus appealing : Ist. To furnish the party against 
whom the appeal may be made, with a correct copy of the commu- 
nication to the Chief Superintendent, in order that such party may 
have an opportunity of transmitting any explanation or answer 
which may be deemed expedient. 2nd. To state expressly, in the 
appeal, that the opposite party has been thus notified ; m it must 
notbe supposed that the Chief Superintendent will form an opin- 
ion much less decide, on any point affecting different parties with- 
out hearing both sides,— whatever delays may at any tune be occa- 
sioned in order to secure such a hearing. Application for advice in 
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Common School mattorsy ihonld in all cases, be first made to the 
Local Snpwintendent lumng jurisdiction in the Municipality, 

8. THB IflSlHSOBS' EOLL THB 80LB OX7IDB OF TKrSTBXB. 

The only ground and ^ide on which the Trustees of any school 
section (union or otherwise) can lawfully levy and collect a school- 
rate is tile Taluation of property erprs flse d on the Assessor's Boll of 
the Township within the limits of which the rate is levied. There 
is no {|>wer m a public meeting, either by a majority or a unanimous 
vote, to fix any other yaluation of property than that stated in the 
Aasessors' KoU ; and should the Trustees adopt any other valuation 
and levy a rate accordingly, such 'irate would not be lawful, and the 
Trustees and their Collector would render themselves (as has been 
the case in two or three instances) liable to be prosecuted by every 
ratepayer on whose property they thus levied a rate. 
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TBACHSB8' 80H00L VISITS. 

To the Editor of the Journal of EditccUion. 

Snt,-^In perusing the columns of the *^ Journal of Edtteatiofi, for 
Upper ChnMa^" I find that it inoukatee the importance of teaeheni 
visiting each other's schools, and my own expenence in coojunotion 
with the educational works of scientific men causes me to concur 
with the excellent idea. But in turning to the School Mawwd for 
the time to make such visits, to my surprise it was not there. 

As we live in the bright iMi century, and as tiie idea of visiting 
each other's schools is conceded as neeessary, I hope the Ohief 
Superintendent of Education for Upper Canada will set a time for 
sudi, as it is impossible under the present School Act to visit a 
single school and do it legally. 

The Hamilton Convention of School Teachers saw the want of 
such preBCribed time and I presume all intelligent teachers do the 
same. Hoping that the Upper Canada Common School Act will be 
amended in this particular, I subscribe myself, 

WnxiAM Fuuciiro, Teacher, S. S. Ko. 4, Deriiy, 
Kilsyth P.O., Co. Grey, C. W. 

Derby, 27th Deo., 1B62. 

SPBOIAJi BBPOBIfi OF OBAMMAR SCHOOL UTSPBCTOBS. 

To ike Editor of the Journal of Education. 
SXB,-^Allow me through the medium of your valuable journal to 
l^est to the Council of PubHc Instruction the propriety of pub- 
; the special reports of each Qrammar School Inspector on the 
1 schools in ms district. Isolated as the Qrammar School 
teacher generally is, (especially in the rural districts) and unappre- 
oiated as hislabours too often are, he needs the stimulants of praise 
or censure by those legally entitled to bestow both quite as much as 
any of his fellow mortals. Situated as he often is, without a single 
educated mind to commune with, much less the spur of an educated 
public opinion^ is it wonderful if he too often sinks into a mere 
perfunctory discharge of his duties, or ums at that superficial 
showiness so often mistaken for ability. To such the public verdict 
of the Inspector would be a real sulutarv terror and not a mere 
hrutumfidmen as at present, while for others striving to do their 
best in their little world his applause would satisfy the desire of 
fame, that last infirmity of noble minds. Good men would be 
pointed out to public notice ; the incompetent would soon be obliged 
to ^uit the profession, while the few and extremely moderate prizes 
which our educational system offers would be given to the most 
deserving instead of the most fortuuate. Trustees in general have 
the interest of their schools at heart, though in the selection of 
masters they have no other guide than a^emical distinctions, 
unquestionable proofs of attainment but not of teaching capacity. 
The published reports woidd furnish them the necessary data, and 
we should then see less of those frequent chuiges, so prejudicial to 
all parties, the inevitable result of the common haphasard system of 
selection. 

May I add that if Parliament could be induced to increase both 
the pay and powers of the Inspectors it would be greatly to the 
advantage of the schools. The present small grant renders the 
office almost useless. The annual visits are generally paid about 
harvest, when the best scholars in country places are absent. The 
visits, too, ought to be half-yearly. Witii the present allowance 
this is of course impossible, the only available time being the summer 
vacation of the Model Grammar School The Inspector's powers 
also should be real and substantial. At present it is hard to say 
whether he has any at aU beyond the privilege of contributing a few 
;es to the annual educational blue-book. I am Sir, yours &[i^ullv, 
Tankleek Hill, Dec. 29th, 1862. Sigma. 
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OOXFUI^BOBT AXTBKDiJrOB AT 8CH00£. 

To the BdUor of the Jourwd af EdtteaHon. 

SiE,— Imperfection to a certain extent may be marked on att tte 
labours of man, but the Canadian system of education in point of 
fitness, and usefulness, is allowed even by strangers tMiohe seoood 
to any other on earth. However, I am one of <he tnany who feel 
very happy at the last atten^ted alteration, being for ^P"^J^ 
Lud aside, and suggestions required as to what may, and tfiould he 
done to bring the children of school ag6 to accept the proviflwn 
which the law compels all to make for their use. Undoubtedly, iaie 
complaint of the Chief Superintendent is jttst, as to the very ^eat 
number in Town and Country never sent td scliool, though tiie door 
of the schoi^-house is as ffeely open aatfaBt of the ohlnd^ or tte 
mill^ and a far greater number men nominal schotes tor a few 
days or weeks in the year, and thus paronts, thJPOBgJi ignosMoe, 
stupidity or carelessneai, entailing on their oflrapring one of the 
worst hereditary e>rils thatoan affeet humanity. But above afl to 
do this, and refuse a fit and a pw^percu^ provided by i^humam- 
ty and patroitism of the State, brought to their door and placed as 
a fifee gift in their hand, is really top bad, aad a gjgantio ow^oj 
such dimensions call for the immediate, the free and the effiacinal 
agency of law to do away. Yes, I go for the Prussion pnnopte. 
I am a convert to it— it is the real cure of the evil—the fountnr 
Aail gladly accept of it— it is the one measure to be added to 
secure the perfection of our School Law, " That whewer ooa|ml- 
sion shall be used to make the provision, parents should be equaUy 
compeUed to use the same for the benefit of their children."— 
ATI that is said against it for its cempvbaiy dunwtor la per- 
fect noiwense. , , . ,. ^- 

Every single Act on the Statute Book is ocmpubonr, hmdiMae 
subject by pains or penalties ; never a mere pwoe of advioa w^ 
may, or niay not be taken at pleasure. The freedom of wording 
the rights of conscieaice, with evaiy nlasaaable share^ tiia ngtalB 
and ^rty of man, I would have to my»rtf, *id freely give to all. 
Only let the i^t and freedom of one not be aBowed to ^rm 
another, tof, if in social order, Law has only province or offioe 
at alL there is none more just and legitimate than to prOtoct^the 
weak against the etrmig^ihe poor and the hMmafs^Mmstihmumm^ 
tural and vnjwriouM effects of a false charge* WhenA subject odbms 
to age he may have many ways to help hunself. ^ I>unng the fixat 
stages of a helpless infancy, if any subject has a right to the protec- 
tion of the law, the right of that age liiust be evident and 30^ 
Surely, if we compel a rich, a large and influential P**^"* ™ 
community to pay yearly, many of them from $10 to |100 ea^, 
for the education of the children of the poor, the iini^*5»J^^^«5|^ 
of these children should not be allowed to step in and f^bld iWr 
children the benefit of it. The argument of compohrion in the Itft 
are surely equal and much stronger than in the first We leave the 
office of Law open to the Mid, and every relation of life in other 
matters. Why not in this most important one ? 

A criminal neglect here entails great evilft on the child— on the 
neighbourhood, on the Stato, and on the parent himself. We haTe 
been told that every cent given for the education of the poor is 
saved with double interest in the punishment of erime, and in t^ 
protection of life and property. That free • institutions aHhoi^ 
establiied cannot stand, but on the foundation of a reasonalhie 
share of education. "That knowledge is better than strsn^^itti," 
and to make any stato great in peace, in morals, in labour, in. weaUdi 
and commerce, the great map of the people must have a proportwo- 
able share of training. Believing the truth of these self^«vide^ 
sentiments, we have submitted to the tax, and we fear noi toe 
result when the tax is fully and faithfully applied, and no one 
allowed to prevent the application. The very existence and well- 
being of the State depend on the spiritual and natoial training otf 
the subject It is the duty of the church, as the instrument under 
God, to give the one, and the stato the other. But the ^^^K^einnr of 
the prindple may be admitted, but how shall we be able to wont it 
out f I answer, you have right and the conscience of man with joa 
— the large and eiroensive experiment made, proving the necesnty 
of the measure. So, amongst different phuis let me propoee the 
following as perfectly simple, easy, and inexpensive, viz. : Let the 
Boacd of trustees in each school section whose present d«ty is to 
take the oBoem of all the children of «che<^ age within their bounds, 
hand over that list to the school Teacher. Let the Law make it the 
duly of every Teacher at the end of every six months to hand over 
to the Trustees a list of every defaulter in the section ; that is every 
pNBient whose child is short by the School Register of half-teaching 
time. 

Let the Board of Trustees hold two meetingB m the year, to 
hear these defaulters, and exempt such as can give and prove a rea- 
sonable excuse from sickness, destitution, or indispensable necessity 
of the child's aid, but fine all the rest no less than $1, nor mors 
than $2 per child, in each case, and send a list of the same in time 
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to the Mnnidpal CovneQ f pr oolleoiioii with the otiier taxes for the 
benef&t of the achooL 
Pludon the length of tfaie serolL 

Toon most reepectfnlly, 
Kincftrdine, Countv Brace, Wm. F&absk, 

Deo. 28, 1802. Local 8npt of Sohoob. 
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L GYMNASTICS FOR OUR COMMON AND GRAMMAR 
SCflOOM. 

The Sohool Boftrd of Bnynif ozd hare oommeuced a truly good 
work in leoommending the inoorporatmg of phyaical tra^liJQg with 
mental otdture. Thia braoch of education has been almost totally 
BQgleoted in Canada to the great injoiy of our youtL In P<9rt 
Hope and a few other plaoea the oohool authorities have employed 
driO sergeants or other qualified persons to teach the male portion 
of the soholan sndh military taotios as haye chiefly reference to 
bodQy earriage and moTements. This is an excellent idea, f oras- 
mch as this drilling of the boys will prepare them for Militia ser- 
^loe in fatnie years, and the early training thus received will give 
them a soldierly bearing, and impress vpon their minds the funda- 
meontal prmciples of army sarviee. Without reference, however, 
e(s6luflt¥ely to the defence of the country and the future duties of 
the soldisr, gymnastic and calisthenic exercises rightly managed 
conduce much to the present health, strength and s^etry of the 
ohildzen. Wherever a proper i^stem of bodily exercise is practiced 
the(ve we find the human mme properly develojped, and a robust 
peopla to exist The ancient Romans and Grecians, practising as 
they did extensively in athletio games ^^"^ remarkable for tL 
■Ivnigth, vigor and manly development ; whereas the inhabitants 
of our modm crowded oities present almost everv species of defor^ 
ttity, contraction and malformation. Where physical exercise is 
not teken, there we find ihe pupil's health delicate, for if he is re- 
marikably studious he will almost entirely neglect proper exercise, 
and thus the brain will become unnaturaily enlarged, prococitjr will 
be indaced^and perhaps premature decay and sudden or early death, 
if on the other hand the youth be buoyant and negligent of his stud- 
ies — ^wben let loose from the school in which he has been perhaps 
lor hours oonfined-— he will most likely enter upon such violent ex- 
eroisea as will be hkhly injurious, and perhaps cause illness by the 
sodden change. We have heard of even sudden death occurring by 
thefareaking of a blood vcsmI in this way. If, however, advantage 
be taken by proper teachens, of certain portions of each day to tram 
the children m military evolutions and suitable gymnastics, neither 
of these caiamitieB will be likely to occur. Nor should such instruc- 
tioo be impifftod to the male sex alone ; our girls should also be care- 
fully trained to move with eleganoe and grace, and to take such 
bodi]^ exercise as shall advance their healui and secure to them elM- 
tidty and cheerfulness. We trust these guardians of our youth will 
fdlow up the good work which they have so nobly commenced. — 
Brantford Courier. 



2. GRAMMAR SCHOQIi DRILL. 

The advantages of militaiy drill as a means of physical training 
for youth are now recognised andjadmitted. By tiie admirable sys- 
tem of exercises which is in use, the carriage and bearing of boys 
are rendered erect and easy, while the musoles of the whole body 
ana developed and strengthened. Prompt attention to the word of 
command, and <|uickness of execution when the order is given are 
also acquired by mstruction of the above kind. The great public 
schools of Great Britain have for some time had regular classes for 
drill and military gymnastics, and the syytem is gnMlually gaining 
groond in Canada. Recently the boys at the Grammar School have 
been formed into a Company for drill under the efficient instruction 
of Sergeant Pooley of the Grenadier Guards. Mr. Woods^ it was 
nnderstood; is to be captain of the company, a post for which he is 
wen qualified, having been an officer of the Universilnr Rifles of To- 
ronto. It hss been mtimated that this most valuable opportunity 

Fencing, or Singlestick, is open 
^oods, and the payment of a sxnall 



for instruction Drill, < 

to all boys on application to Mr.' 

he,^^King§Um iVews. 



3. THE REGULAR COURSE OF STUDIES, 
In-onr pnUio sohools, should not be extended, at present. 



We 



must rsquire more thorough, instmotion in the elementary branches. 
Teachers must be more thoroughly drilled and be nuwie to feel the 
xmportanoe of spending more tune and strength in drilling their pu- 
pilsy in Reading, Writmg and Anthmstic ; in Geography, Hiatory 



and practical Grammar. No higher branches should be allowed in 
the common school that will divert the attention or consume the 
time which should be bestowed upon these. 

But those of our pupils who can never enjoy the advantages of the 
Academy or Seminary, must remain very deficient on many subjects 
connected with a practical education, if these higher bnmches are 
excluded. The Cnemistry, Philosophy and Physiology of common 
life, should constitute a part of every one's education. Should not 
all understand the properties of the air we breathe and the water we 
drink, with their relations to health and life 7 Should not all be ao- 
quffinted with the nature of the soil we cultivate and the plants we 
rear, since from these we derive our sustenance ? Should we not 
know the qualities of the bread we eat, the sweets we extract, the 
liquors we ferment, the narcotics we indulge in, — as health or sick- 
ness, life or death, depend upon our knowledge or ignorance of 
these facts and the pnnciples upon which they rest ? u it not im- 
portant also that all undeirstana the functions of tiie lungs and heart ; 
why we breathe and why we digest, and why life's red current flows 
its endless round of circulation ? Should not everv one be familiar 
with the laws of his own being and the laws of health ? And how 
many of the common facts upon which depend our convenience and 
success in life, are the result of philosophical principles. And may 
our pupils leave the school and enter upon the trade or profession, 
entirely ignorant of these principles ? 

But Chemistry, Philosophy and Physiology, cannot be generslhr 
introduced in our Common Schools, with an additional text-book 
and course of daily recitation. There is no time nor place for them, 
witiiont interfering with the still more important branches. What 
then can be done to overcome the difficulty ? 

I answer much may be done bv the introduction of a course of fa- 
miliar lectures, or <miil lessons, duxing each term of the school--' 
Such a series of lectures occupying no more than fifteen min- 
utes a day, would impart a vast amount of useful information 
on these subjects and result in many other positive advantages to 
the sdiooL 



Every experienced teacher has felt the need of some general exer- 
cise in school, to afford the pupils relaxation from study and give 
variety. The f amOiar lecture is admiraUy adapted to this end. It 
may be introduced at the opening of the school, and be made so 
interesting as to cure the e^ of tardiness. It mi^ come at any time 
when the school, wearied by hard study or vexed by the tiresome 
monotony of every day Kfe, has become disordecly and tronblesome. 
Such an exercise at such a time, would not only detract nothing from 
the suceessful prosecution of other branches, but would infuse new 
life and vigor into the classes and impart new ability to learn other 
lessons. 

The pupils should be required to take notes and remember all the 
facts brought out in sudi a lecture or oral lesson. This servet to 
fix the attention and aids in forming tl^e important habit of follow- 
ing a public speaker in hiB discourse. 

This course of lessons may embrace a vast variety of subjects and 
constitute a new department in the school, and yet, in no way, in- 
terfere with the work to be accomplished in other departments. — 
Tea, as we have seen, it adds new interest, infuses new Uf e into the 
school, and thus aids in securing order and progress. .It opens a 
luew field of investigation and imparts much useful knowledge that 
twould not be secured in any other way. 

Memover it is entirely practical Any teacher of common schools 
who has suitable qualifications, may adopt this method of instruc- 
tion, and at once, realise all ita advantages. Trj it fellow teach- 
er. — 0. in Varment Sckod Journal 



4. HABITS OF INATTENTION IN PUPUA 
If a child is habitually inattentive, the teacher mnst try to i 
tain what causes have led to this bad habit. It will often be found 
that it is attributable to the injudidons management of ignorant 
and carelesa parents ; perhaps, also, to the faulty discipline, etc. , 
of other schools. It will be found, also, that where gross inattention 
prevails, it is not the only fault ; there will often be found associa- 
ted with it dullneai, indifference, absence of mind, etc. In fact tiie 
laults of children are frequently only reflected images of the faults 
of character, etc., that predominate in the grown persons under 
iwhose influence they have been placed. Having ascertained the 
cause and extent of the evil, the teacher ought to appiv himself to 
remedy ii One of the first steps will be to acquire the confidence 
of the inattentive one. The next thing will be to find out the kind 
of employment which is least irksome to him, and to engage him in 
it, and to take care that he pursues it with some degree of steadi- 
ness. If he can be brought to concentrate his att^tion upon any 
subject, a great step is gained, and by following it up judiciously, 
1^ bpd habit of inattention may, in time, be quite overcome. 
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6. CATCHING THE BOYS. 
** When I waft a boy," said an old man, '' we had a Bchoolmaster 
who had an odd way of catching idle boys. One day he called out 
to ns — * Boys, I muat have cloeer attention to your books. The first 
one of you that sees another boy idle, I want you to inform me, and 
I wiU attend to the case.' * Ah,' thought I to myself, Hhere is 
Joe Simpson that I don't like. I'll watch him, and if I see him 
look off his book, I'll telL' It was not long before I saw Joe Simp- 
son look off his book and immediately informed the master. ' In- 
deed,' said the master, * how do you know he was idle ? ' * I saw 
him,' said I. * You did, and were your eyes on your book when 
you saw him ? ' I was caught and never watched for idle boys 
again. If we are sufficiently watchful oyer our own conduct we 
shall have no time to find fault with the conduct of others. " 



6. EXTREMES OF OPINION AND PRACTICE IN 
SCHOOL MATTERS. 

The danger of running into extremes in matters of school discip- 
line and instruction, is apparent on the slightest observation. 

Thus, in discipline, the common opinion and practice formerly 
demanded the severer forms of corporal punishment. More recently 
we have fallen into the opposite extreme, — ^an entire abandonment 
of such punishment, as barbarous and inhuman. The truth lies, 
doubtless, in a wholesome medium. 

In school inntrucHon also, the same tendency to extremes is 
noticed in the efforts of some teachers to introduce constantly 
something new, in method or matter ; while others adhere as 
pertinaciously to the methods and the studies pursued by the fathers. 
The latter abide by the three R's as the sum and substance of school 
education. The former would crowd into the common school course 
the whole circle of the sciences, and add the foreign tongues. 

Some are in danger of consuming too much time with mere 
school diversions. Others as carefully exclude everything which 
cannot be reckoned hard study. 

Some teachers confine themselves in recitation to the lesson as 
contained in the book. Others, leaving the book and all careful 
questioning upon the assigned lesson, ramble into the wide fields 
which lie around it, — rforever lecturing upon the topic and its 
related subjects, rather than drawing out from the pupil an exact 
and definite statement of what the book contains. Such are some 
of the extremes in the methods of school management. 

So again, some of our people may suppose that the school- room 
is a proper place for the religious education of the child, and others 
would exclude aU instruction which is not simply intellectual. 

Some maintain that the teacher is responsible for the conduct of 
his pupils beyond school hours. Other deny his right to deal with 
them for any offence occurring beyond the limits of the school-room 
and the school-day. 

Now, in all these matters, there is clearly a happy medium between 
the extremes into which men so easily run. To ascertain the just 
equilibrium between such opposite opinions should be the aim of 
the tnxe educator. 



7. COMPOSITION OF BLACK BOARDS. 

Nothing is more necessary in a school-room than an abundant 
supply of good Black Boards, and yet we find few school houses 
well supplied, while the board in use are generally of a very inferior 
quality. 

It is the object of this article to give a few plain directions, 
deduced from experience, in regard to the subject, which may be 
made more or leas available in our schools. 

A Black Board may be board, slate, paper or plaster. It may be 
black, blue, brown or dark gray. The cheapest way of making a 
Black Board surface, is to put common wall paper on the wall, 
wrong side outward, so as to have a tolerably smooth surface, apply- 
ing with a soft brush, a thin coat of the following mixture ; common 
rye or wheat flour past-e mixed with sufficient lampblack to give it 
the requisite color. This dries quickly, and makes a hard surface, 
which if kept dry, will last a long time, provided crayons are used, 
which should always be the case. The expense of covering this 
sui-face will not exceed one cent per square foot. This process, 
though giving a cheap board, is not to be recommended. If after 
the paper is on, it be painted dark blue or green, it will make a 
good durable surface, which haa also the advantage of cheapness, 
and is nearly noiseless. 

The most common and perhaps the next cheapest boards in use, 
are black boards proper ; made by jointing and glueing together 
firmly, well-seasoned white wood or pine boards, (if pine they should 
be fr^ from pitch) and painting the surface. These should have 

end pieces 10 keep them from warping, and should be so arranged ^ .«.,,,,.. ™ »_ « ^ .. ., u , , n x ,....*«. 
that Bhriaking WiU not cause then, to check or split TUs m«y 1« she.L«J??b^'',?iv^^'ruK5S^f6? l£?r^Sii°£i^^^ 
oovered with the mixture of paste and lampblack, which does hotter | bo&idH ara supplied from the Eduoatioiial Depoittory, Toronto. 



on the board than paper, as it can be washed off and renewed when 
worn, after a couple of hours soaking. They are more commoner 
painted. A mixture of lampblack and skimmed milk is often usea, 
but blackens the hands and rubbers, for some time after prepared* 
Lampblack and spirits of turpentine dries quickly, but is open to 
the same objection. Black paint dries veiy slowly, even when the 
best driers are used, and the surface of uiis and all other paiiiis 
glisten so as to make it impossible to see figures, except in certain 
positions. If paint is used at all, blue or dark green paint is pre- 
ferable to black, as they dry quicker, and having white lead for the 
base have more body, and are therefore more durable. A dain is 
much better to apply to a board than paint, as it leaves the dead 
surface of the wood which abrades the chalk weU and is durable 
There is some difficulty in getting a stain of sufficient blackness. I 
have succeeded in making a go^ stain by using bichromate and 
prussiaite of potash, logwood, nutgalls, copperas and alum boiled in 
vinegar. The proportions were ** guessed at." 

blaster black boards are coming much into use and are prepared 
as follows : Take masons* ''putty," ground plaster, sand and a 
little salt, mixed in the usual proportions for hard finish. The 
coloring matter is lampblack mixed with whiskey, alcohol or sour 
beer, to the consistency of paste. Mix this weU with the other 
ingredients just as they are to be applied to the walL The quantily 
of coloring matter can be easily determined by experiment. It 
must be enough to make a black wall Of course this is applied to 
the rouffh or scratch coat. It should be well worked down, so as not 
to abrade the chalk too much, and finished off, by smoothing with 
a wet brush. This makes a good board but after use, will glisten 
so as to be somewhat objectionable. 

Holbrook's Liquid SUte comes nearest to slate itself, and is in 
many respects superior to any other artide for covering black 
boards. It may be applied to plaster, boards, or paper, and makes 
a hard, durable and nearly dead surface. It is easily applied, dries 
quickly, and may be used with either chalk, crayons or pencila 
The mixture is somewhat expensive, and yet it is probably good 
economy to nee it. The cost is |1 per pint or $1,50 per quart 
One pint will cover 26 sfjuare feet of surface, making but 4 eta. per 
square foot. Directions accompany each can. 

Slates are of course best for school purposes, but their expense 
places them out of reach of most of our schools^ They cost from 
40 to 80 cts. per square foot. There is said to be an excellent slate 
quarry in our own State, in the Lake Superior region^ which if 
worked might so reduce the price of slates as to put them in the 
reach of all. It is to be hoped that the matter may be investigated. 
So much for the preparation of black boards. 

A few words in regard to position. If possible the main board 
should be in front oi the school when in their seats. Other boards 
may weU be distributed around the walls. It is next to impoosibk 
to get too much black board room. Boards are usually placed too 
high, especially in primary schools^ They should in primary rooms^ 
extend to within two feet of the floor. 

If the bf »ard is of any value, it is always economy to use crayons. 
They should be used only for the r^pihir purposes of school, and 
not worn out in useless scribblings and caricatures, as is often the 
case. Pupils should be permitted to use the Boards only when they 
will draw and write as well as they can, and for the purposes of 
improvement. White crayons should cost but twenty-nve cents a 
box, and can be made much cheaper. — C. H. A. in Wiacomin 
J, ofE. 

8. DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING CRAYONS. 

A school, or the schools of a town, may be supplied with crayons 
very cheaply, made after the following directions given by Professor 
Turner of the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb : 

Take 5 pounds of Paris White, 1 pound of Wheat Flour, wet 
with water, and knead it well, make it so stiff that it will not stick 
to the table, but not so stiff as to crumble and fall to pieces when it 
is rolled under the hand. 

To roll out the crayons to the proper size, two boards are needed, 
one to roll them on ; the other to roll them vfUk, The first should 
be a smooth pine board, three feet long, and nine inches wide. The 
other should also be pine, a foot long, and nine inches wide, haviiiff 
nailed on the under side, near each edge, a slip of wood one third 
of an inch thick, in order to raise it so much above the under board, 
as, that the crayon, when brought to its proper size, may lie betwesn 
them without being flattened. 

The mass is rolled into a ball, and slices are cut from one side of 
it about one-third of an inch thick ; these slices are again cut into 
strips about four inches long and one third of an inch wide, and 
rolled separately between those boards until smooth and round. 
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Near at hand^ should be another board 3 feet Ions and 4 inohes 
wide, aeroflB whieh each orajon, as it ia made, should be laid so that 
the ends may project on one side — ^the crayons should be laid in 
dose oontaot and straight. When the board is filled, the ends 
should be trimmed off so as to make the erayons as long as the 
widtii of the board. It is then laid in the sun, if in hot weather, or 
if in winter, near a stove or fire-plaoe, where the crayons may dry 
gradually, which will require twdve hours. When thoroughly dry, 
tbqr w« fit for use. 

An experianoed hand will make 160 in an hour. 
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L THE NORTH WEST TERRITORY— THE . FUR TRADE. 

Whosoever choses to wade through the Toiuminous docimientary 
Hiatoiy of the early BritUh colonies in America, will find that the 
Fur trade was the sll absorbing interest for more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years in the valley of the St Lawrence, and the vast 
region tributa^ to Hudson's Bay, previous to the Second Conquest 
in 1769. (1) ^ 

The Beaver, the present symbol of Canada, was early a souroe of 
considerable revenue to the colonies, and has far surpassed in im- 
portance all other furbearix^ animals, although now it is compara- 
tively valueless, the tax on Beaver skins alone in early times being 
more than the present worth of the pelt, when the difference in the 
value of monev is taken into consideration. In 1678 Sir E. Andros, 
(Governor of New York, reports that "the rates or duties upon 
goods exported are 2s. for each hogs-head of tobacco, and Is. 3d. 
on a beaver skin, and other peltry proportionally." 

Qovemor Dongon, under date 1687, in a Report on the Province 
of New York, writes, " It will be very necessary for us to encour- 
age our young men to go a beaver hunting as the French doe." 
"I send a map by Mr. Spragg, whereby your Lops may see the 
several govermts, Ac, how they lye where the beaver hunting is, © 
where it will bee necessary to erect our Country Forts for the secur- 
ing of the beaver trade, @ keeping the indiaus in community with 
Qa.''(2) In the same report Governor Douffan notices "the custom 
or duty upon every beaver skin commonly called a whole beaver, 
ninepence.^ " And that all other fur and peltry be valued accord- 
ingly, that is, for two half beavers ninepence ; for four lapps nine- 
pence ; thre6 drillings one shilling and sixpence ; ten ratoons nine- 
pence ; four foxes ninepence; four and twenty mees-cats nine- 
pence ; ten mailer ninepence ; twenty four pounds of moose and 
deer skin ninepence. And all other peltry to be valued equivalent 
to the whole braver exported out of the province (bull and cow-hides 
excepted)." Father de Lamberville, a cunning, zealous, but not 
over scrupulous missionary, wrote to M. de Denonville, Governor 
of Canada, in 1684, that "the envoy of the Governor of New 
York, who is here, promises the Iroquois goods at a considerable re- 
duction : 7 ® 81be of powder for a beaver ; as much letA as a man 
can carry for a beaver, and so with the rest." It must not be sup- 
posed that this waa the actual price paid for a beaver skin at that 
time. Father de Lamberville merely mentions these items to show 
that the English were bribing the Iroquois to adopt their side in the 
event of war with the French, or in future extension of trade. It 
was a system of presents which gave origin to the Indian expression. 
*' Undtrgrouud or Beeret preteniSy" in o^er to avoid the appearance 
of bribeiy. The word "underground," has recently acquired a 
different application, familiar to every ear. The fugitives from the 
slaveholder reach Canada by the "underground railway." The 
Ocmfederatee obtain information of the movements of the Federal- 
ists by the "underground telegraph," and the late rush across the 
Canadian frontiers from the dnufting in the United States was 
chiefly by the "undergroimd line." 

FWtber de Lamberville defeated Colonel Dongan's attempts to 
draw the Hurons and Ottawas to his side by the "underground 
presents," although Dongan offered seven pounds of powder for a 
oeaver, or as mucui lead as a man could carry. 

The mission and the beaver were too frequently associated by the 
earlv French Hissionarieft. They made the fur trader and the pro- 
selytizer one. There is no doubt that wherever the fur trade ex- 
tended there was but too much need of the humanizing influence of 
Christianity, but as kmg as the missionaries traded in furs, the 
gentle influences of religion were not felt. The condition of the 
colony in Denonville's time was deplorable. He himself writes : 
" I receive letters from the most distant quarters, from the head of 
River Bfississippi, from the head of Lake Superior, from Lake des 



a) Qmbce wis taken by the Britliih hi lim. Chsmptain and most of the J^esulti 
nioriMd under free pMeee to Frmnoe. In isas. GbJurlei I, hj the tresty of Si. 
OermatD, rested to Louis XIII. of VrsnoeeU hie title to Ouksda and Nove 
SootiiL aod ChMnplain returned to O^iebee s Yieeroy of OSnada. 
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Lenemyngon (Lake St Ann north of Lake Superior), where they 
propose wonders to me by establishing posts for the missions and 
for the beavers, which abound there. But in truth so lon^ as the 
interior of the colony is not consolidated and secured, nothmg cer- 
tain can be expected from all those distant posts where hiwerto 
people have lived in great disorder, and in a manner to convert our 
best Canadians into umdittL''(l> 

The fsilure on the part of the different French companies to es- 
tablish successful monopolies arose in great part, from a spirit of 
personal aggrandisement whidi influent men in power, and the 
excellent opportunities which the form of government then prevail- 
ing in the colony secured to them. In 1731 the administrati<m of 
M. de^Bcauhamois was marked bv continued erection of new forts 
and displays of military force, for the purpose of keeping the 
English traders within proper limits. Soon after the whme valley 
of the St. Lawrence came under British sway, the merchants of 
Montreal, among whom were many Scotchmen, seeing the advan- 
tage of united action, formed themselves into a company in 1784, 
and assumed the title of the North-west Company of MontreaL 
The stock of this company was at first divided into sixteen shares, 
without any capital being deposited, each shareholder furnishing a 
proportion of such articles as were necessary to carry on the fur 
trade. It was soon found, however, that some of the traders in 
the Indian country were adverse to this union of interests, and a 
few of them joined together and established a rival company. As 
might have been expected, a collision between the two companies 
soon took, murder was committed (2) and man;jr of the injuries 
which rivalry and jealousy could engender, were inflicted by both 
sides, far b^ond tiie reach of retributive justice. At length, in 
1787, the discontented traders and the North-west Company, came to 
an understanding, united their interests, and founded a commercial 
establishment on a sound basis, divided into twenty shares, a cer^ 
tain proportion being held by the merchants in Montreal, the 
remaming by the traders in the Indian country. The adventure for 
the year amounted to £40.000, but in eleven yean from that date, 
or in 1799, it reached treble that sum, yielding large profits to the 
company. In 1798 the number of shares were increased to forty- 
six, and so rapid was the increase in power and wealth of the cor- 
poration, that the army of'employees enlisted in its service rose to 
upwards of four thousand. 

The agents of the North-west Company came into frequent colli- 
sion witii the servants of the Hudson Bay Compimy, which not 
enly led to a spirit of rivalry in trade bafiing description, but also to 
numerous encounters in which much blood was shed and many lives 
lost Wearied of this ruinous competition, and hacrassed by the 
threatened difficulties to which the continuance of so much crime 
and bloodshed amongst their half wild subordinates wa« drawing 
upon them, the two companies agreed to unites and in 1821 an end 
was put to contention and rivalry, by the amalgamation of the two 
bodies under the title of the Hudson's Bay Company. From the 
date of union a new era in the fur trade be^an, which will be better 
described after a brief history has been given of one of the most 
successful and flonrishing monopolies the world has even seen. 

The Hudson's Bay Company was incorporated in the year 1670, 
under a ro^ charter of Charles the Second, which granted them 
certain territories in North America, together with exclusive privi- 
liges of trade and other rights and advantages. During the flint 
twenty yean of their existence the profita of the Company were so 
great (3) that, notwithstanding considerable losses sustained by the 
capture of their establishments by the French, amounting in value 
to £118,014, they were enabled to make a payment to the proprie- 
ton in 1684 of fifty per cent., and a farther payment in 1689 of 
twenty 'five per cent. 

In 1690 the stock was trebled without any call being made^ 
besides affording a payment to the proprieton of twenty-five per 
cent, on the increased or newlv created stock ; from 1692 to 1697 
the Company incurred loss and damage to the amount of £97,600 
sterling &om the Fi^ench. In 1720 their drcumstances were so &r 
impro^ that they again trebled their capital stock, with only a call 
of ten per cent, from the proprietors, on which they paid dividends 
averaging nine per cent for many years, showing profits on the 
oriffinally subscribed cajntal stock actually paid up of between sixty 
and seventy per cent, per annum, from the year 1690 to 180(^ or 
during a period of 110 yean. 

Up to this time the Hudson's Bav Company enjoyed a monopoly 
of the fur trade, and reaped a rich harvest of wealth and influence. 

In 1783 the North-west Company was formed, having its head- 
quarten at Montreal The North-west Company soon rose to the 
position of a formidable rival to the Hudson's Bay Company, and 
the territory of the two Companies traded in became the scene <if 
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tfnimoutiei, fencb, «iid bloodshed, larvolviBg the destraofcion of pro- 
pelcty, tbB ' dwnora l iJB»tton of the Indiam, and the ruin of the fnr 
tzftde. Owing to this opposition, the intereet of ih» Hudaon'B Bay 
OompaiTf faffMred to such an extent, that between 1800 and 1^21, 
ai (period of twenty-two yeaia, their diYidends were, for the first 
eight yean redaced to four per cent., during the next six yeara they 
oeald pay no dividend at all, and for the remaining eight yean they 
ooold pay oaly four per oent. 

In the y«ar 16dl a union between the North-west and Hudson's 
Bay. Oompan&es took plaoe under the title of the last named. The 
proprietary were called upon to pay £100 per oent. upon their cap- 
ital, which, with their stock in trade of both parties in the eqnntiy, 
ioncoed a capital slock of £400,000 on which four per cent, dividend 
was. paid in the yean 1821 and 1824, and from that time half 
t«uly dividends of five per cent, to 1828, from 1828 to 1882 a 
dividend of five per bent, with a bonus of ten per cent, was paid, 
atod.from 1882 to 1837 a dividend of five per cent, with an avexage 
bonus of six per cent. The distribution of profits to the shsrahold- 
en lor the yean 1847 to 185G both inclusive, was as follows : — 

1847— *1849, ten per oent. per annum ; 1660, twenty per cent, per 
annum, of which ten per oent was added to stock ; 1851, ten 
per oent ; 1862, fifteen per cent, of which five per cent, was added 
tostook; 1863, £18 4k. fid., of which £8 4s. 6d., was added to 
stock ; 1864 to 1866, ten per oent per annum dividend.(l) Of 
268 poroprieten in July, 1866, 196 have purohMed theur stock at 
from 220 to 240 per cent (2) 

The afbin of the Hudson's Bay Company are managed by a 
dovemor-in^Ohief, sixteen chief-factors, twenty-nine chief-iradera, 
five snigeons, eighty^seven deiks, sixty-aeven postmasten, twdre 
hundred permanent servants, and five hundred voyageurs, besides 
temporary employ^ of different ranks, chkAy consisting of voya^ 
genrs > and servants. The total number of > persons in the employ of 
the Hudson's Bay Company is about 8,000. 

Thekte Sir George Simpson was Gk>vemor of the Hudson's Bay 
Oompany for forty yean. He exerdsed a general supervision avw 
a^ Company's affairs, presided at their councils in the country, 
and had the principal direction of the whole interior management 
in North America. The Gkyvemor is assisted l^ a council frar eadi 
of the two departments into which the territory is divided. 

The seat of councd for the northern department is at Norway 
House, en Lake Winnipeg; for the southern department at 
Miehipiceten, Lake Superior, or Moose S^aotoiy, on James'-Bay. 

Hie council consists of the chief officers of the Company, the 
ohief«^fiBoton being ex-oifieio members of council. Their delibera* 
tions are oonduoted in private. Tbe sixteen chief-facton are in 
charge of different distriots in the territory, and a dertain number 
of them assemble every year at Norway House, for the northern 
department, generally about the middle of June, to meet the Go- 
vemoraokl transact business. Seven chief-factors, with the Govern- 
or, lom a quorum, but if a sufficient number of the higher rank of 
offieen are not present, a quorum is estaldished by the admission of 
chief -traders. 

TheiHudson's Bay Company's operations extend not only over 
thatpartof Kerth Ajnerica called Ruperfs Land and the Indian 
temtory, but also over part of Canada, Newfoundland, Oregon, 
Russian America, and the Sandwkh Isles. 

The operattsBs of the Hudson's 'Bay Company extend over terri* 
tdriestwiiose inhabitants owe Allegiance to three different and inde- 
Mudent goi^emments, British, Russian, arid the United States. 
Theae immense territories, exceeding 4^600,000 square miles in area, 
are divided, for the exdusive purpose of the for trade, into four 
departments and thirty-three districts, in whidi are included one 
faMBidredand llity-two ]posts, commadding the services of three 
iiM^usa&d.i^flfeiitSj'iraden, voyageurs, and eervants, betides giving oc- 
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casional or oonstaaai employment toabont one hiaaiMd 
savage Indian hunters. Armed vessels, both ssiling and steanv are 
employed on the North-west coaist tocarry on the fiv trade with the 
warlike natives of that distant region. More than twemfcyiyaan 
ago the trade of the North-west coast gave anpt^yment to about 
one thousand men, occupying twen<y-ona permanent establiahnNnfe^ 
or engaged in nair^^tixig five armed sailing vessels, and one actead 
steamer, varying foam one hundred to three hundred tons i& bur- 
den. History does not furnish another eacamplaof an associafcioaof 
private individuals exerting so. powerful anutfluenoe OTecsoJaxge 
an extent of the earth's surmce, and administering their affain with 
such consumate skill and unwaveri^ detoition to the original 
objects of their incorporation. 

The Hudson's Bay Company, even when they relinquish Uie ▼alley 
of the Saskatchewan, and confine their operatibns to the ieiion 
north of the 6Gth psjrallel of latitude, will still hold muich.of ,Uie 
Fur trade in their graapw But they will do so as au independent 
company ensaged in open competitive rivalry with all who c^iOQae to 
engage in &at difficult and precarious traffic. The oiganizatipii 
existing among iJie officen and servants of the company, 
their acquaintance with 1}ie habits, language, and huntii^ gco^os 
of the Indians of the North American continent ; and |Dore,ei|pe- 
cially the fact that they are not only personally acquainted .^ih 
almost every Indian in iforth America, but have the means» i£,it 
suit the purposes of the trade, of conununicating with tln^m sind ol 
supplying their wants, will secure to this admirably or g a ni sed amo- 
oiation, the command of the most lucrative branches of the fur 
trade, for many yean to come. If the history of any fur-tradii|g 
company in America were faithfully written, it would exhibit to the 
world a systematic course of action as surely destmctite tooths 
Indian race on this continent, within the limits of the law, as if it 
had been a predetemuned object from the bc«innii^g of their (!P«n^ 
tions to the dose. The history, indeed, of almost any one aban- 
doned fort or post, during the posperous existence of a company* 
would be a type of the hiiSory of the entire trade and its ^rejudiaal 
influences on the Indian race^. An abandoned post impliea in 
general, the utter destruction of the fur-beariaf animals or of tibe 
sources of food upon whidi the Indian hunters formerly subsieted. 
It is an acknowledgment that the country which once served the 
post has been converted into an inhospitable desert, wholly. ipcuar 
ble in its wild and uncultivated state of supporting the smaU de- 
mands of the former inhabitants of the district it served. 

On another pagCL under the heading of Canadian Industry and 
Trade, will be found a table showing the annual exportation of. fun 
and skins from Canada exdusiye of the fiunson's Bay Oomjpany's 
exports. Although the annual amount is con^ideraUe,.yet it nJls 
into insignificance when compared with the vast exportations and 
and profits of the present monopolists of the great Norih West 
^Journal of (he Board of Arts afid ifanufacturett for V, <7. 
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2. NEW WESTMINSTER— BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
The Hon. Malcolm Cameron in a letter to the Sar^ia (Hm^irmr^ 
under date of Sept. 3 thus describes the c^tal. of British Qel* 
umbia: New Westminster he says is beauti^illy situatod «n tibe 
left bank of the Fraaer Riyer, as you descend ham the Galf of 
Georgia. About twehre miles up the ground is high, eome two hiiA- 
dred feet to the Royal ATenue, whlcn is opened one hundred fipet 
wide on the level limd in rear of .the prjBsent town, wliich is all b?^ 
on the slope. The site of the town iB admisaUj ehosen* being 
the first h3gh land met in ascendii^ the riyer; is on the bank fnrth- 
est from the American frontier ; and having a position of singular 
beauty, owing to its riae, the bay and ooorse of the river abov^ the 
islands just below, tha glorious mountains to the north-east, and the 
mountains of Vancouver to the south-west. 

OOLOmn. MOODT, B.B., A2a> OTBOBBS. At KBW WntUCftfieTlB. 

Mr. Cameron thus refers to the state of spdety at New West- 
minster. CoL Moody, RE., who resides here is a man of great 
tslent, of most liberal priDciples, and great moral wortii ; hia stsf 
of officers were selected for their speriid fitness for sash aerrioe, f|pd 
a more appropriate selection never was made. If the Britah 
Government was as weU served by all their officers, moat fortnnats 
would England be. Jeaknu^ between militaiy. men and civilians 
would for ever cease. CoL Moody has a pzintiiig m ao hine i and 
does very mudi of the work for the Governor of Yimoouyer free ; 
has a lithographic press also, and executes all the maps and plsns 
of the country ; and any man bringing in reliable inrormatiQn of 
any credc or section of country, gets it lithogrsphed free. He has 
a gymnasium for his men, and a theatre for their imjprovement aad 
amusement. I dined at the mess. The chaplsui, with three 
Crimean medals on his breast, was present ; he is now Archdeacon, 
and a more intellectual, hap^ dinner aet, I neverimet. Ike finl- 
ing between colonel and omoers, priest and people, was all one 
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dmdd 4Nm ; sad the Hbniy, miueiim, mtuioal instrauMnts, Ams.. 
of tito doctor, nhowed that intelleetial punuiti, literature and 
tfDMiiM, are the truest preventatiyes of bad hi£its. The whole 
wocMj hate U good, and the upper danes being men and women of 
adnostion and good oonnectionB, know how to value the good i^tiee 
attd sterling worth of the middle olasses, and meet tiiem fuoro oor- 
dial^ and on a better footing than in most of our provineial towns. 
They are, however, sensitiye and jealous of a stepmother they have 
ai YanoouTar ; worse to them than Toronto was to the West, but 
withoKt tlw wealth, position, or talent of Toronto ; this being the 
contine n t — ^the gold country, the pine oonntiy, and the terminus 
d the Gmnd Trunk Railroad, need fear no stepmother's breath, for 
very soon she, Columbia, will stand Queen of eyecything north of 
tliA golden gate, which bids fair to be.the Queen of {he seas. "The 
Ooremor of Vancouver is an old North- West Oompany man, a 
nobia speeiman of a higfalander, the model of a British Genml, 
and a princely fellow, phvsioally ; and for hospitsttty, all the Gael, 
in his highland home. Many here think him arbitraoy ; too favor- 
able to the Island, and willing to keep this colony back ; but all 
admit his private worth, his great intelliffenoe, his firmness^ and 
personal honesty, — which I consider the all-unportapt matter, where 
a man really has absolute power. The time has come, however, 
when British GolumkMa must have a indent Gk>vemor, and laws 
made by her own inhabitants, independent of V ^ncouver ; and the 
sooner it is sranted the better for all parties,— Governors or gov- 
ained, both here and at home.'' 

"The country is large, and full of pine, that only requires to be 
known to be in demand in every locality ; with abundance of good 
land, though heavily timbered and expensive; to clear ; and gold 
fields that eveiy days experience proves to be not inferior to either 
Australia or California. The Cariboo country is being developed 
rapidly, and more gold will come down this year than last. Many 
say the yield this year wm amount to $12,000,000 ; and I really 
thmk it will not be much under that sum. 'Many have been' disap- 
pointed, becatlse roads were not made, and because the great rush 
which took place raised flour up to |1 per ft) ; in fact $226 for a 
barrel was the aversge price all summer, aud more for beans. Pork 
ranged about $260 per barrel, so that no poor man could mine ; and 
bence the disappointment of Canadians and others, who left home 
with their $300 or $400. $1,000 was the least that would authorize 
a man to leave this' town to open a mine upon his own rjsk. But 
even those who returned ^* dead broke," all tell me there is abimd- 
anoe of gold. 

'^ The Frazer River is a magnificent stream, and will be navigable 
with two or three carrying places, to * fete Jaune C^he ' about 
750 miles, and only 250 miles from Fort Bdmonton, by the Leather 
Pass ; and thus the worst half of the road to Canada is done,— a 
distance of 2,000 miles from this place, — but through immense gor- 
ges and * canons,' fa Spanish word for gorge), on the river, $400.- 

000 is being laid out on the road this year, out of British Columbia 
Funds, 4nd they have ^;ood boats on the river, and several of them ; 
bat stin ^ey are buildmg new ones, better adapted to the depth of 
water at all seasons. I was up in one of them yesterday, 26 miles 
above this place, at a very large pic-nic excursion, made on my ac- 
oomit whicn cost the inhabitants $360, and g^ve me an opportunity 

01 seeinff so much of this grand stream. I saw prairies, open mead- 
ows, and pine kinds, all of which are fit for agricultund purposes. — 
The price of ira^ is the sole difficulty, as the character of the soil 
and its extradrdmary productiveness is shown every day in the enor- 
mous cabbages, beets, parimips, peas, com, barley, oats, and wheat 
which are raised. " 



a WOKDERFUL OOPPffit DISCOVBKY. 

Some two years ago, a htige mass of float copper, weighing at least 
yton s, was discovered on the location of the Mesnard mine at 
PtrtagaLake. In sise it was some 16 feet loAg^ 4 Wide and 1} thick, 
which is far the lareest float mass ever before found upon the kke. 
Such being the prodsgious weight, it was patent that it came from 
a vein near by, as it Was impossible tiiat any human agency known 
to ax istin the past could have moved it a great distance. 'Beneath 
it, ehiaredalwas found, and also stone hammers, indicating plainly 
tiiatr the ancient miners, whose history is unwritten and of whom 
aoihin^is known, except as traces of tbeir wbrMng are thus found, 
hadei flier taken it frbtn its original bed and placea it in the fire, in 
order to thtntn the" ro<ik'from it, or f^tiHing it upon the spot where it 
wis now discovered, placed it Sn the "fire u>r ihe satne purpose. 

Wa find those #bo bad been of lie opinion that it never was ptit 
l&'tlia|Aace where it was found by ' human agency for the reason 
Ihat a Isrge amount of the float of copper in smaU masses, weighing 
frbm a half pound to fifty, are found scattered immediately around 
it Already iome two tons have bten gathered, whose existence in 
miiiittiSt^^^m^e^htt^fx^ wtydld incQcste'that water audic^tnay 
bava been the ageudeab^ which they were thus moved an4 scatter- 



ed from their original resting pkse. The agency, however by which 
they were thus pUoed over the surftioe, it is not so i m pqr ta nt to know, 
as uieir existence, and the more important fctct to vrauoh they poitat, 
viz : tiiat they must have oomefrom some vain near at hand. WiUi 
this conviction smultaneottsly ware the cutting up of tile hugeana- 
ses, and the cdlection of the smaller ones, the woitk of a moat thor- 
ough exploration was begun in order to fiiid the Tcin from wliioh 
they came. What was thns rasaonably manifest, seems to have been 
accomplished, for the work of a few days dncovtfred about forty leM 
distant from the hoge float, a mass ofslall larger dimensions in i^ 
vein itself. — Lake Superior JowmaL 



4. CANADIAN MANUFACTURES. 

A very interesting and animated discussion took place at a recent 
meeting of the Mechanic's Institute on Canadian Mannfiactures amd 
the obstacles to their progress. Mr. Edwards read a carefully pre- 
pared paper, enumemting various articles imported into the provinoe 
amounting in the aggregate to over $8,000,900, for tile manufacture 
of which Canada produces ample matmals ; and, among others, in- 
stanced the article wool, which is produced here in abundance and 
sold to foreign manufacturers for about twenty-five or thirty cents 
per pound, which, when returned, realises four or five times that 
amount Mr. Edwards contended Hiat whilst articles of universal 
consumption which cannot be produced here should be admitted at 
a mere nominal duty, other articles which can be manufactured in 
the Province should oe charged a heavy protective duty ; by thia 
means many of the common necessities of life would become reduced 
in price, and an opportunity given to greatly benefit the countiy by 
devel<ying its manufacturing resources. Manv gentlemen present 
took part in the discussion, and on the whole the meeting was the 
best of the kind yet held. 
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L A DAY AT CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 

Cambridge is scarcely the sise of Hamilton, and in all except the 
colleges qmte inferior to your now much-abused ^'ambitious little 
city." £i fact, Cambridge exist by and /or the colleges— it is tba 
creation of the colleges. Of these there are seventeen, each presidad 
over bv a Master— that of Kinc^s being called Provott^ and of Queen's 
Frtniint, Each college is called a society, consisting of the master, 
professors, fellows and students. Usually there are about fifteen 
hundred students, the greatest number in any one college being in 
Trinity, 600 ; the next is St. John's, 260 ; in Gonville and Caius, 
120 ; in Christ's, 100 ; the least ialuhg's, 20 and Downing but 8.— 
There are about 370 fellows, and about 26 professors. Of the schol- 
arships, there are in St. John's 68, in €k>nville and Gains 66, in 
date 46, in Jesus 38., ^ Those schohn^ps are worth from some 
£20 to £60 annually. For example, there are in Ht. Peter's five 
BchohirBhips of £20, six of £40, and twelve of £60, which gives a 
eood idea of the others. The fellowships in most of the ooBeges can 
be held oulv by henedigts ; when b, fellow (a Cambridge ftHon^ mar- 
ries, it is like taking the Chiltem Hundreds— he resigns his seat ; 
he, in fact sacrifices lus old fellowriiip in entering upon his new. 

Great preparations have been made by the Univendty for the re- 
ception bf the members of the British Association. The HaUs of 
the several Colleges had been thrown open for their aocommodation. 
More than this : although term begins on the 1st of Ootober, the 
students do not arrive ror two or three weeks after, and the mem- 
bers of the Association were accommodated with'room, beds, break- 
fast and dinner. The town, too, vied with the University in court- 
esy and liberafity. Every place of interest in both the town and 
Colleges was thrown open, the Town Hall, or Guildhall, the Senate 
House, the Museums, the Observatory, the Botanis Gardensi ^o. 
The days were taken up in reading and discussing papers, and the 
evenings in soirees, dinners, ice. That much of the interest connect- 
ed with such Associations of scientific men arises from the acquaint- 
ance, or retmion of men of science, cannot be denied. Tbese con- 
vivialities, too, contribute their share, and I think rastly. Nor can 
we forget here the presence of more than two hundred hMlies who 
joined tiie Association, attended its' meetings and of course its dm- 
ners, kc Many men of mark and seience were present ; there were 
Airey, and Adams, and Sedgwick of Cambridge renown ; PhilKps, 
Rolleston and Danbeny of Oxford fame ; Owen and Huxley and 
Chadwick of London. Dublin, too and Edinburgh and both oonti- 
nents had their representatives in mathematical, physical or chemi- 
cal, or economic, or mechanical science, in geologf , in zoology, in 
botany, in physiology, in geograph)% or in ethnology. Many names 
too. known' in the foremost ranks of science, were about. 

Many importailt movements have arisen from, or = in ' conneotibii 
with^ the Britiah Association. Its Uboura extend over some 32 yean^ 
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its prooeedings embrace 31 large octavo volumes of 18,000 pages. — 
Its great obj^, as the President pointed out, was " to suggest." — 
We can enumerate amongst its results, three complete cattdo^es of 
stars upon which were expended £1,800 ; the laborious observations 
embracing nearly the entire surface of the globe, which have deter- 
mined the course of the tide-wave in regard to the course of the At- 
lantic on the shores of Europe and North America, of New Zealand 
and of the east coast of Australia ; £7000 to £8000 expended on in- 
struments and the maintainance of the Kew observatory for meteor- 
logical and map^netical observations ; the magnetic survey of the 
British Iidands m 1864 to 1858, from which spring the naval expedi- 
tion to make the magnetic survey in the Southern portions of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and the voyage of Sir James Clark Ross, 
in 1839 to 1843 ; hence also the magnetic survey of the British pos 
sesions in North America, completed by Sir James Boss in 1845, 
the magnetic survey of Indian seas by Capt. Elliot in 1849, tlie mag- 
netic survey of British India itt 1852, and a new survey of Britain 
in 1838 ; the organization in 1840 of simultaneous magnetical and 
meteorological observation, by the British and foreign governments ; 
the observations under Admiral Fitzroy, similar to those of Lieut. 
Maury ; Scott Russels investigations ou the motions and nature of 
waves ; the assistance to Agassiz and Owen in their fossil mammalia 
and reptiles, ^'; experiments on the strength of hot and cold blast 
iron, dKX ; on the vi^ty of seeds, Ac These and many similar re- 
sults show the nature of the labours of this and kindred associa- 
tions. 

In this connection too, one cannot forget the co-operation of W. 
Armstrong, Whitworth, and others, who take part in these meetings 
to suggest and get suggestions. In the great naval and militaj^ 
yards of Britain, we find the practical appUcations of principles dis- 
cussed in such meetings and amongst military men a goodly num- 
ber of whom attend the meetings of the Association to teach Aay be 
rather than learn. I saw at Chatham, and Woolwich, Milford Ha- 
ven, in these great dock yards of England's might, similar experi- 
ments to those conducted by the late Mr. Eaton Hodgkinson on all 
that relates to the strength of the materials used in building these 
mighty iron clad ships, of which the Warrior is a type ; but only a 
type, for one the Achilles, now in the course of construction far 
surpasses her in size, being second only to the Great Eastern. Art 
perfected by Science — ^that must rule the world. In past ages, sci- 
ence, so-called, stood aloof from art ; in other words, sdent&c men 
were all void of practical knowledge, and practical men were ignor- 
ant of science. The blending the two in the same persons in modem 
times has contributed to the amazing advancement of art and such 
associations as the British in this respect do a good work. —J. B. H. 
in the HamiUof^ Spectator. 

2. THE THOUSANDTH BIRTHDAY OF THE RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE. 

Letters from St. Petersburg inform us that Russia celebrated 
her thousandth birthday on the 20th ult. There were great rejoicings 
at St. Petersburg and Moscow, but the chief festival was held at 
Novgorod, which, as our readers are aware, is regarded by native 
historians as the cradle of the Russian Empire, though the Police 
assign a more modem origin to what is now called '* Russia," and 
look upon it merely as an aggrandizement of the Grand Duchy of 
Moscow, whose Tartar tn^tions it continued, and has not yet 
entirely departed from. 

But if the political origin of modem Russia is to be found in old 
<* Muscovy," and if Muscovy had the misfortune to be subjected for 
two centuries and more to the Tartan — ^to whom she never would 
have been abandoned by Western Europe had she consented to 
abjure her ancient religion and acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Pope— that is surely no reason why the Russians of the present day 
should not look back to the period before the Tartar invasion, and 
trace their history through various channels to its trae starting 
point. 

The founder of St. Petersburg was of the same race as the 
founder of Moscow, and the founder of Moscow was lineally 
descended f]ft>m Ruric, the great Russo-Norman, who, when the 
Republicans of Novgorod were disgusted with liberty, kindly went 
over to them a thousand years ago, to teach them the blessings of 
despotism. As, in spite of this more or less friendly invasion, the 
Novgorodians retained the popular institutions until many centuries 
afterward, when they were destroyed by the Moscow Czars, it is 
dear that dtispotism in Russia was of a milder character in the 
ninth century than it has shown itself on several ocasions in the 
nineteenth. For this reason, and ou account of the reflections 
which Novgorod must Ruggest, it is well that that city should have 
been chosen for the great commemorative festival that has just been 
held. 

About half a thousand years have now elapsed since the establish- 
in«nt of the Ozwate of Moscow, and, acconHng to many historians, 



it is there, where the great bell of Novgorod is preserved as a trophy 
taken from the free city after the massacres of its inhabitants, thai 
the Russian Empire ou^ht to celebrate its birthdays. Any departure, 
however, from Muscovite traditions, is desirable ; and no man — not 
even an Emperor — can be expected, in recalling his ancestors, to 
dwell upon the merits of those who are known to have been the 
least meritorious. Whatever strict historians may say, it is better 
that Russia should regsrd Novgorod and not Moscow as ** the cradle 
of the Russian monarchy." 

Besides, in plain truth, Russia has not inherited Tartar-Muscovite 
traditions alone. Novgorod and the other duchies in whidi ro^ 
resentative institutions were maintained were not without their 
eftect on the central duchy which destroyed and absorbed them. 
At the beffioning of the 17th century the first of the Bomanofb 
was elected by the States-General of Russia, and in aoceptinff the 
crown accepted also the constitution, which was abolished oy ]reter 
the Great, but which since his death has been constantly redemand- 
ed ; and in the reigns of Nidiolas, Alexander I., Catherine, and her 
predecessors, by conspirators ; in that of Alexander IL by the 
nobility of the Empire in open assembly. 



IJ. fsirm an iAttttAl iintovy. 



1. SAGACITY OF AN ENGLISH DOG. 

A short time ago a dog, well known to the railway officials from 
his frequent travelling with his master, presented himself at one of 
the stations on the Fleetwood, Preston, and Lon^bridge line. 
After looking round for some length of time amongst the passengen 
and in the carriages, just as the train was about to start he leaped 
into one of the compartments of a carriage and laid himself down 
under the seat. Amving at Longbridge, he took another survey 
of the passengers, and, after waiting until the station had been 
cleared he went into the Railway Station Hotel, searched all the 
places on the ground floor, then went and made a tour of inapection 
over the adjoining grounds ; but being apjuurently tmsuccessfiil 
trotted back to the train, and took his old position just as it moved 
off. On reaching the station from which he had first started, he 
again looked aroimd as before, and took his departure. It seems 
that he now proceeded to the General Railway Station at Preston, 
and after repeating the looking around performance placed himself 
under one of the seats in a toain which he had singled out of the 
many that are constantly popping in and out, and in due time 
arrived in Liverpool He now visited a few places where he had 
been with his master, of whom, as it afterwards appeared, he was 
in search. Of his adventures in Liverpool little is known ; but he 
remained aU night, and visited Preston again early next mominff. 
Still not finding his missing master, he for the fourth time "to^ 
the train " — tins time, however, to Lancaster and Carlisle, at which 
latter place the sagacity and faithfulness of the animal, as well as 
the perseverence and tact he displayed in prosecuting his search, 
were rewarded by finding his master. — BecoUectionso/a Sportsman. 
By Lord W. Lennox, 



2. THE NEST OF THE BALTIMORE ORIOL. 

The nest of the Baltimore oriol is one of the wonders of bird 
architecture. Whether we contemplate it as the work exclusively 
of instinct, or whether memory or judgment are brought into in- 
quisition, it is a study worthy of the naturalist. The favorite trees 
for her nest are the weeping willow and the elm. The smaller 
branches of these trees are pendent, and she begins by uniting two 
or three twigs together with a cord, so as to be like a small hoop, 
and to this she suspends the frame work. The nest, when completed 
will resemble a long narrow pocket, open at the top, and about 
eight inches in depth. The variety of materials used is astonishing 
— ^nothin^ seems to come amiss — ^flax, hemp, cotton, straw, grassi 
wool, hair— sometimes thread or ribbons, or small pieces of laoe, 
will be appropriated — ^horse-hair, two feet long, will be sewed 
through and through, from the top of one side down to the bottom, 
and then up to the ol^er side, and then back again — and then when 
all this is done it will be so matted together as to be almost as firm 
as a felt hat. The nest of the hanging bird is in fact a combination 
of weaving and felting. We once knew a good eld lady who was 
very fond of knitting, and as this did not interfere with hertalkmg 
she knit a great deal Sometimes she would knit a pair of silk 
stockings for some special friend. Once she lost a d^ein of her silk, 
and as a pair of orioles were building a nest in a high shade tree by 
the house, they were suspected of having taken it In a few weeki 
the well known call of the young birds for '^ more " betrayed whoe 
the nest was, and as soon as they were gone one of the boys had to 
go after it — and there was the skein of silk sure enough — ^but what 
a tan^e ! It had been made to thatch the entire nest — sewed or 
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woyen into every p«rt of it — but Aunt Polly oould not finish her 
stockings without that sUk, and she went to work to unravel it. 
How she did work, but it was of no avail — it oould not be done. 
We can almost hear her now, saying, '* it was the peskiest tangle 
■he ever did see." — Newark AdverHter. 



a AORTIC BIRDS BELOW QUEBEC. 
A letter from Rimouski informs the Caiwdian that the lower St. 
Lawrence has been visited lately by an extraordinary affluence of 
birdfl,— nducks, wild geese, and other same. They were left undis- 
turbed, on account of the sportsmen oeing scarce in that remon. - 
They took their departure farther south at the approach of the De- 
cember snow-storms. They have been nucoeeded by an unpreceden- 
ted influx of Arctic birds, seldom if ever seen in the Province. — 
These are white partridges and white owls. The former are now aa 
abundant at Rimouski, Ste. Flavie, Si Fabien du Bic, &c., as pige- 
ons are in the spring. They keep together in large flocks, and are 
easUy apjproaohed and IdUed. The white owls are the terror of the 
■mailer birds, which have disappeared at their approach. The farm- 
ttrs have set traps for them, and destroyed a great number. The 
people think that this extraordinary arrival of Arctic birds forbodes 
a severe winter. — WitttMS, 



I 



4. LIST OF ENTOMOLOGISTS IN CANADA. 

BY K8V. CHABLBS J. S. BXTHUNX, a A., 00B0T7BO, U. O. 

The following list of those engaged in the study of Entomology 
in Canada has been prepared chiefly with the purpose of making 
collectors known to each other. It is almost unnecessary to state 
that the idea was suggested by the lists in Stainton's Entomologist's 
Annuals. It was at first considered that the great and primary 
advantage to be derived from it was that collectors in one part of the 
oountry woold be enabled by its means to find out who are addicted 
to their favourite pursuits in other places, and thus obtain soecimens 
of those local species in which their own collections are deficient. 
Since^ however, the number of those engaged in this study has 
proved to be so much larger than was at first anticipated, several of 
my correspondents have agreed with me in the opinion that it would 
tend veiy much to the advancement of Entomology in this country, 
were a club to be formed, and meetings to be held once or twice a 
year at some central place, to be decided upon hereafter. We have 
oome to the conclusion that, if this project meets with sufficient 
enconragement from EntomologistB, no better time or place could 
be selected for the first meeting than that appointed for the next 
exhibition of the Provincial Agricultural Association, which is to 
be held at Toronto, during the week commencing September 22Dd, 
1862. If such a meetinp; can be held, it is much to be desired that 
Entomologists should bnng to it aU their widetermined specimens, 
as well as any duplicates they may have of rare species ; by so doing 
favours could be mutually conferred, and much information diffused 
with regard to the distribution of species, etc. The Meeting 
would, doubtless, prove advantageous in many other respects ; and, 
in addition, such a riwUoih of kmdred spirits could not mil to prove 
exceedingly agreeable. I trust, therefore, that this project may not 
fall to the ground, but that before long, Canadian Entomologists 
may have the pleasure of making each other's acquaintance. 

In the following list is enumerated every Entomologist in Ca- 
nada whose name and address I could learn, and who was willing to 
permit his name to appear ; there may be a few others, — if so I trust 
they wilT speedily make themselves known either to Mr. Saunders, 
(who has kmdly shsured wiUi me the trouble of preparing this list) 
or to myself. 

1. Beadle, D. W., St. Catherines, C. W. CoUopUra ofid Lepidop- 
tera. 

2. Bell, R., Provincial Geological Survey, Montreal, AU Orders ; 
hut e^peciaUy Coleoptera and Lepidoptera. 

a Bethune^ Rev. Charles J. S., B.A., Cobourg, C. W. Cokoptera 

and Lepidoptera. 
4. Billings, B., Prescott, C. W. Coleoptera^ Lepidoptera, and 

Orthopttra. 
6. Billings, E., F.Q.S., Provincial Geological Survey, Montreal, 

Coleoptera and Lepidoptera. 

6. Bush, Geo., Coldwater, County of Shncoe, C. W. Iruecti of all 
orders ; collects also for sale. 

7. dementi. Rev. Vincent, B.A., Peterboro*, C. W. Coleoptera 
and Lepidoptera. 

8. Cottle, Thomas, Woodstock, C. W. Lepidoptera. 

9. Couper, William, National Bank Building, St John street, 
Quebec. *' Entered the Entomological fields of Canada in 
1843, and still continues his researches. Collects aU the orders, 
and studies the gec^^n^hical distribution of Coleoptera." 

la Cowdry, Thomas, M.D., York Mills, County of York, C. W. 
all orders. 



11. Cowdry, Harrington, York Mills, C. W. 

12. Croft, Prof. Henry, D.C.L., University College, Toronta 
CoUeets all orders, hut more eepeeiaUy Hyment^piera af^ Coleap-^ 
tera. His collection of Coleoptera is the finest in the Province. 

la Crooks^ Miss Kate, Hamilton, C. W. 

14. Cummmgs, Willoughby, Chippawa, C. W. Coleoptera and 
Lepidoptera. 

15. Denton, J. M., Dundas Street, London, C. W. Lepidoptera 
and Coleoptera. 

16. Devine, Thomas, Crown Lands Department, Quebec. 

17. Dewar, Miss, London, C.W. Coleoptera and L^ndcptera. 

18. Edwards, W., Port Stanley, C.W. Coleoptera and L^idopU* a. 

19. Gibbon, Miss, St. Mary's, C. W. Lepidoptera. 

20. Girdwood, G. P. Asst. Surkeon, Grenadier Guards, Montreal. 

21. Girdwood, Mrs. G. P., MontreaL 

22. Grant, Francis, Orillia, C. W. Coleopteta and Lepidoptera 

23. Hill, Rev. Geo. S. L, M.A,, Markham, Couniy of York, C.W. 
Coleoptera and Diptera. 

24. Hincks, Rev. William, F.L.S., Prof, of Nat. Hist. University 
College, Toronto. Studies all orders ; hut does not coUeet. 

25. Hubbert James, Knox's CoUege, Toronto, and (during Vaca- 
tions) Grafton, County of Northumberland, C. W. Viptera, 
Neuroptera, and to some extent, Coleoptera. 

26. Kreighotf^ C., Quebec hbseeis of aU orders; pa^s partic%dar 
attention to Lepidoptera (Heteroceraand Coleopiera). 

27. Lawford, J. M., Toronto. Lepidoptera and Coleoptera. 

28. Lawrason, WL., Dundaa street, London, C.'W. Lepidoptera 
ar*d Coleoptera. 

29. Morris, Beverley R., M.D. InstHtution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
and the Blind ; 490, Queen street, Toronto. AU orders; hut 
chiefly Coleoptera and Lepidoptera. 

30. Aovancher, Rev. L., St. Joachim, Montmorency, C. E. AU 
orders except Aptera ; pays eepecial attention to Lepidoptera and 
Coleoptera. 

3L Reed, E. B^nes, London, C. W. Coleoptera and Lepidoptera. 

32. Reynolda, T., Financial Direotor, Great Western Railway; 
Hfunilton, C. W. Lepidopterek 

33. Rooke, Capt. W. S., Scots Famlier Guards, Montreal CoUop- 
tera and Diurnal Lepidoptera. 

34. Saunders, William, Dundaa atoeei, London, C. W. AU orders ; 
ekiefly Coleoptera and Lepidoptera. 

35. Turton, F., Simcoe street, Lcmdon, C. W. AU orders ; ehi^ 
Coleoptera and Lepidoptera. 

36. Rogers, Robt. V., Jr., St. James* Paxaonage, Kinnton. 

Cemadian Sfast/kwaJiiL 
To which we add : — 

37. Germain, C^saire, Esq., Inspector of Schools, St Vincent de 
Paul, all orders, hut chiefly Lepidoptera. 

38. Rousseau, I'abbe, Seminary of Montreal, — aU orders. We should 
like to see in the Naiuraliet similar lisUi of botanists, ornitholo- 
gists, kc. , which we would do our beet to assist in completing. 
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No. 1.— THE REV. T. S. KENNEDY. 
It is with the sincerest regret that we announce the death of the 
Ri^v. T. S. Kennedy, incumbent of St. John's Church, Toronto, 
and Secretary of the Church Society of the Diocese of Toronto. 
Mr. Kennedy was widely known throughout the Province, and uni- 
versally esteemed for his unflagging energy, his great kindness of 
heart which responded instantaneously to every one in suffering or 
distress, and for the zeal with which he threw himself into every 
good work. There are few benevolent institutions in this city, 
where his loss will not be felt — and the Clergy especially will miss in 
him a truly fraternal and sympathising friend. As Incumbent of 
the United Rectories of Clarke and Darlington he was for years dis- 
tinguished for an amount of zealous work in his extensive missions, 
which few men could have discharged, unless gifted as he was with 
a powerful ph^cal frame, united to an unusually energetic mind. 
Since his appointment as Secretary to the Church Society, the same 
characterurticB have been equally apparent ; and not content with 
the employment which that office funushed he carried out succesa- 
fully the erection of St. John's Church, which he has since served 
without any direct remuneration from the members of the congrm- 
tion— devoting their offerings to the support of his Curate. Hia 
last illness assumed from the first a very serious character, and for 
some days he suffered from the deliriums, which is its usual attend- 
ant On Saturday last he was, however, quite himself, and on the 
evening of that day, he received the Holy Communion from an old 
friend, the Rev. W. S. Darlinff, to whom in the most emphatic man- 
ner he ezpreased his undivided trust in the alone merits of hia 
Lord and Saviour Jems Christ, for peace in this worid, and rest and 
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bftpfOiiMi in the worid to come. He ratained his oomtoioiuuieM to 
the iMt, and with words and mmm^gm of love to his famify, his 
kindly and itenial spirit passed gently aw»y irom theeoene of his 
earthly labour. — Leader, 

No. 2.— THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

(OmitUd in its proper pUxce, by mitiake, ) 

The most Rev. John Bird Sumner, D.D., Archbishop of Canter^ 
bnzy, whose death is announced in onr foreign news, was the eldest 
son of the Rev. Robert Snmner, some time Vicar of Kenilworth. 
He was bom 1780, and was educated at Eton and King's Colle^ 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 1803; M.A. 1807; D.D. 
1828. Having been successively an Assistant Master in, and Fellow 
of Eton College, he became Doctor of Mapledurham, Oxon, and was 
appointed a Canon of Durham, 1820, he was consecrated Bishop of 
Chester in 1828>' and translated to the See of Canterbuir in 1848. 
As Archbishop Of Canterbury he had an annual income of £15,000. 
and enjoyed the patronage Of the Archdeaconries of Canterbury and 
Maids one, of two eanonnes, of six preacherships in Canterbmy 
Cathedx^ and of 168 benefices. Dr. Summer was a prolific theolo- 
gical writer, having published besiiies other works, *' Evidences of 
Christianity, " '* Expository Lectures" on the whole of tiie New 
Testament except tne Apocalypse, in nine separate volumes, and I 
several volumes of sermous. He belonged to what is called the 
Evangelical School in tiie Established Church, and bis term of office 
will iMd memorable in the Church history of England by the revival 
of the synodical power of the Convocations of England, and the 
violent controversy springing out of the publications of the famous 
work entitled ** Etssays and Reviews." ^ 
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THE ENGLISHMAN'S FAREWELL TO HIS NATIVE LAND. 

BT JOHK 800BLX, ESQ. 



Eogland, my native land, fiurewell I 
Where'er I rove» where'er I dwell, 
Dear shall thy memory be to me, 
As moflic's richest iiielody : 
Queen of the sea, imperial isl^ 
Mny Heaven on thee propitious 
smile! 

Thy sons are brave, thy mafdons fafa-, 
Of noble r&ce, and prineeiy air ; 
The virtues of their tdres tliey prove 
Id Arms, in honor, and in love 
Qaeen of the sea, imperial isle, 
May Heaven on thee propitioos 



No. 3.--JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES, ESQ. 
James Sheiidan Knowles, one of the greatest of modem drams- 
tisls, died at Torquay, in DveonskiM, early on the morning of 
Sunday, November 29, at the age df ^years. 

Mr. Knowles waaboni tnOcttk, in^the^ear 1783, being|the eldest 
son of Mr. James Knowles, the auMkxof a *^ Dictionaxy of the Eng- 
lish Language,'' and a men of oniiieme bbth for talant and learning. 
He received the name of Shentaadlki'eonsequenceof his connection 
With the famify* which has i)eeininBfleffedTfllustn>us by the high and 
varied talents both of its male and ffnrts 'branehes. The father of 
Mr. Knowles removed ioIibiidoii,te4i' more suitable field for the 
exercise of his profession as a teacher, in the year 1792. When on- 
ly 12 years old Mr. Knowles' miud began to display its inherent in- 
elination for that sort of literature in which he afterwards became so 
distinguished, having composed a play for a company of juvenile 
performers, of whom he was the leader. Soon after waids he com- 
posed the Ubretto of an 6pera founded on the history of the Cheva- 
lier de Grillon. This play was handed by his father to the literary 
veteran, Richardson, and by him misUdd and never recovered. At 
44 years old he wrote the ballad of ''Welsh Harper," the air of 
which was, if we are rightly informed, also of his own composition. 
This was his first publication. He was soon after introduced to Mr. 
William Haalitt, whom he always mentioned with pleasure, and by 
whose advice and criticism he was aided in his earlier pubUcations. 
By Hasditt he was made acquainted with Charies Lamb, and through 
him made the acquaintance of the Itterary celebrities of tiie age. — 
A commission was at one time obtained for him, but home sernoe 
seemed to be distasteful, and he soon after retired from the service. 
Some years later, while assisting his father in the Belfast Academi- 
cal Inetitution, lus fint eilbrts were submitted to a public ordeal and 
became succeorfuL The *' Wife *' and the '* Hunchback " especially 
are worthy of the 'pens of the greatest dramatist. In tinse plays 
Mr. Knowles Imnself appeared ; in some of them he sustained the 
leading characters. He also delivered oouraee of leetnres at various 
places on elocution and kindred subjects. Finally he retired 
altogether from tiie stage, and turned liis attention to religious 
subjects. 

Mr. Knowles health has dedined for eeveral months, and his suf- 
ferings were severe, yet borne with patience and fortitude. His last 
moments are said to have been happy and resigned, supported by the 
hopes which he had often labored to impart to other minds. Ac- 
cording toan often expressed desire, his remains were intevred in 
Glasgow cemetery. 



Thy Uw8 are right, thv judges pure, 
Thy statesmen wise, toy throne ee- 

eure. 
The slave and exile find in thee, 
The eboien home of liberty : 
Queen of the sea, imperial isle, 
May Heaven on thee propitions 
smile! 



Prom India to the Arctic Pole, 
Peoples and tribes thy laws control : 
Mother of nations thou shalt be, 
And own a glorious progeny : 
Queen of the sea, imperial isle. 
May Heaven on thee profMtious 
■mile I 

All love and loyalty be to thee. 
Thou eeeptred mistress of the sea; 
Briffht are the records of thy fune. 
And glory circles round thv name : 
Queen of the sea, imperuil isle, 
Mi^ Heaven on thee propitiioas 
smile! 

Health to our sovereign lady Queen, 
Long may she reign in peaee serene ; 
Long mav her people, great and fires, 
JEKtend tby power, and honer thee, 
Queen of the sea, imperial iile. 
May Heaven on thee forever 
smile ! 

TerMito,lMS. 



2. THE FUTURE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
It is a curious fact that one or more of the fhristian names of tfaa 
Princess Alexandra Caroline Mary Charlotte Louisa Julia of Den- 
nuirk attaches to eadi of the Queens Consort of England smce the 
revolution. Tlius King Wilhiun UFs consort (though abo remt) 
was Mary ; Georse IPs consort was Wilhamina Charlotte CaiuUns ; 
George Ill's Sophia Charlotte ; George IV's Caroline Amelia Elis- 
abeth ; and William IV's Adelaide Louisa Thereea Caroline Amdia. 



3. THE EMPRESS EUGENIE'S BOUDOIR. 

Luxurious, and yet elegant splendor, most refined judgment, and 
a poetic temperament are revealed in the arrangements of the 
boudoir of the Empress Eugenie. The doors -are made of ivoty 
inlaid with gold ; the furniture of rosewood, of graceful ahape, and 
inlaid with gold, mirrors, or ivory ; the sofas and chairs are covered 
with pale-r^ silk ; the walls hung with a dark paper, and the ceil- 
ing is an exquisite fresco. A magnificent Syrian carpet voluptu- 
ously deadens the sound of footsteps. Aix>und hai^ the most 
valuable paintings of the old masters, borrowed from the Louvre 
Gallery and Versailles, as well as two family portraits in oil, over^ 
shadowed by palms, ododeddra and cameliak The window-ledges 
are constancy adorned with fresh flowers ; and on the writinff-desk 
lie splendid portf olias, and books bound in tortoiM shell inlaid 
with gold. Nothing is wanting which a sense Of comj^ete luxniy 
can devise ; not even the toning of the light The red silk curtains, 
heavily edged with black velvet, throw a subdued hue over e^ny 
object and any one who enters the room may imagine 1|iat he is 
inhaling poetry. — 8t» Jame^s Magazine. 



Some BritiBh officers who undertook an overland expedition irom 
India to Chma, have discovered that the Yang-tse is navigable to a 
point not more than two hundred miles distant from the streamof 
the river of British India, the Burrampooter, which ■ pours its 
waters into the Bay of Bengal^ marking out a future possible route 
of inland trade and intereoume of the highest importance to both 
oountzies^ 



4. INTERCEPTING STEAMERS OFF CAFE RACE. 

The steamers running between America and Europe are intercept- 
ed by an agent of an associated press, when the weather will per- 
mit, and by this means the steamer's news is received and publiahed 
two days before she arrives in port. The service is performed by 
four men in an open boaL and when the weather is stormy the duty 
is attended with a great deal of danger, and sometimes owiuff to a 
heavy sea it is iinpossible to obtain tbs deapatchea from the snip.— 
A Mr. Thomas Moore, of London, has suggested a new mode of 
getting news from passing steamers. It is tiiat a liglitBhip be se- 
curely anchored on the inner bank of Newfoundland where the wa- 
ter is only 60 fathomsi and the distance from land GO miles. It is 
propoeed to lay a sub-marine cable for telegraphic messages to 11a- 
centi Bay, St John's or Trinity Bay, and connected wi& the light 
ship. It is thought the wire <x>uld be moored and buoved at inter- 
vals of a few miles, and plen^ of alack allowed near the vessel for 
driving. Upon the mail steamers passing, the despatches would be 
received and immediately telegraphed all through the States and 
Bfitish Provinces, Mr. Moore thinks that the project could be made 
to pay all expenses connected with canying on the enterorise. He 
proposes to place a steam boiler and engine in the light^p^ whicJi 
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would keep a hammer in motion and supply steam for a whistle in 
foggy weather. Ob the hank irhen the Tesiel weidd be moorod 
tiiere are plenty of codfish, and a steam machine wmild reai np one 
handled nshing linea» ana ihns omp^oy a few men and boys on 
hoard in the work of cuiiog fbah. The projector says that the ctys- 
tem of working fishing lines hj steam is his inveotion and has been 
patented, bnt m the event of the Newfoundland Gk)yemment or 
any company stationing a light^essel for the conTsnienoe of shipping 
off Gape Raooy they ara at Uberty toadopt the patent withont fee 
ovrvwanL 
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5. A CANADIAN 8PBGIMC FOR SMALL POX. 

Mr. Chahner Miles, srmy snrgeon at Halifax, asserta that the 
Smrraemia purpur$a^ disoovered by BannHm in Oanada, andeom- 
numlyknownas the pstohar plant or sidiHiaddle fiower, is a spedfie 
for small*pox. He prescribes repei^ted doses of a decoction of the 
root of this plant beiore the eruption has taken place. The effect 
will be to hasten the breaking out which will follow in a few hours, 
when a second portion is to be administered, and, after an interral 
of fiveor six hours, a third dose which will cause the pnstiiles to 
ibynp. If the disease is far adTsneed when the medknae is first 
gtreii to tiie patient it will have theetifeet of r^ncing the feves^ a 
saoond dose causing the pustules to fall off without leayiogi^. scar. ^ 
Dr. Miles has forwarded some of the pUnts to Englano, where their 
efficacy will be fully tested. He discorered the m^cinal Tirtues of 
this herb from the Indians of Nova Scotia, who it is said, inyariably 
keep it- at hand dry and pounded fbr use. The Simrek^nia pwrpurta 
grows in abundance in the Savannas and marshes of Oanadbk The 
roet ia paEennial, and acrid to the taste. 



6. GOLD AND SILVER ALLOY. 
A Belgian chemist has discovered an alloy that perfectly resem- 
blee gold in appearance, and another like silver. Both may be 
worked with the hammer, and thou^ very duetile, are suiBciently 
hard for all useful purposes. Neither of tibe mixtures oxidiass in 
tiiftopsaair. ISienrnxtwe oanherprodna«datth» tniing ooat el 
eji^ fKanoa per Idloramme. 
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LiFB Of EowAED lavniG. By Mr, Oliphant. New York: Harper, 

Brothers. Clifton : W. S. Tunis. This book sketches, with aloviog hand, 
the life and career of one of the most remarkable men of the last genera- 
tion. There is something quaint and even touching in the dedication of 
the work " To all who love the memory of Edward Irving, which, the 
writer has found by much experiment to mean all who knew him.*' Into 
the merita of the book it ia not our purpose to enter, but we may remark 
that its perusal, will tend to remove many unreasonable prejudices fropi 
the minds of those who had little sympathy with Irving; while it will lead 
all who read it to rejoiee in his ** work of fiuth and labour of love.'*' The 
book is a handsome 8vo., embeUlshed with a portrait. 

' The Studemt's Bistort or Francs. New York : Harper Broth- 
era. Clifton : W. E. Tunis. The book forms one of a series of admirable 
abridgments of history issued by John Hurray, the eminent English 
publisher; it is printed in the same style, and bound in the same manner. 
It has one pecnliar excellenoe, that of having been written by an Eoglish 
Scholar, long resident in France, and intimately acquainted with its 
literature and history. The author has avoided the capital error of 
writing the history of France from an English point of view, but haa intended 
' to be an impartial, genial, and even sympathetic account of French His* 
tory. The book contains a number of excellent engravings. 

A Sysiim of Looic. By P. McGregor, A. M. New York : Har- 
per, Brothers. Clifton . W. E. Tunis. This work is said to have been 
written by a resident in this Province. If so, it reflects no little credit 
upon his scholarship and industry. As it is not our purpose to analyse 
works in these short critical notices, we can only repeat what the au^or 
states in his preface, that this book ** is the result of an attempt to com- 
priae within moderate limits every thing of general interest which proper- 
ly belongs to Logic, free from prolixity, ohscurity and misrepresentation." 

*— Orlxt Farm. By Anthony Trollops. ) New Tork : Harper Bros. 

Philip. By W. M, Thackeray. > Clifton : W. E. Tunis. 

These stories have had a wide circulation both in England and America. 

* Moat of the books mentkmed In those short oritioal nottoss,oan be ob- 
tained al the Bduoatkmal Department, Toronto. 



— — TanniT Oolliox AmnrAL Coxvooatioh.— The annual convocation 
of the ITniveraity of Trinity College was held on the tSth alt There 
waa a large atleadance of the Arisndh of the teatitntion. The Hon. J. B. 
Rohmson, Burt., Ohaneellor of the Uaiverstty, was uttbappily prevented, 
by Indisposition, from presiding. The degrees were oonftnred by the 
Vice-Chaneellor, on whose right was seated the Honourable and BSght 
Reverend the Bishop of Toronto. 
The fellowiog degrees were oonferred :~ 
HoMOsiRT D.CX.— James Alexander Henderson. 
B.A.— Arehibald George Lister Trew, Bev.' James Godfrey, Rev. Arthur 
John FSdler, Richard Sykes Fomeri, Walter Taylor Briggs, Abraham 
Bedford' Cooke, and Malcolm Morgan MaeMkrtin. 

M.A.— Rev. Stewart Houston, Rev. John McNeely, Rev. Ifaurice 
Sootfaufd Baldwin; Rev. Charles James Stewart Bethune, Rev. Geoige 
Thomas Carmthers, Rev. John Gilbert Armstrong, Rtov. Henry Brent, Rev: 
George Armstrong Bull, Rev. William Logan, Rev. Blam Rush Silnison, 
Rev. John Wilson, and Riev. John Bell Worrell. 

The following students were matriculated: Joseph Fletoher, (Ttrst 
Foundatibn Schohtr); Daniel Spedding Twining, (Second Foondatlon 
Sobohur): Sslter Mountain Jarvis, (Third* Foundation SehoUr); Charles 
Henry Moekridge, (Cameron Scholar) ; Charles Albert Matheson, (Fourth 
Fonndatioo Scholar); John McLean Balkrd, William Bond, G. Shirley 
Denison, James Fomeri, Ralph W. ffindes, and A. J. Matheson. 

The names of the following gentlemen were annooooed as priaemen In 
the June Bzamlnation, 1862:— iXeimfy Cto«t.-^The Bishop's Prise), 
Harrison.— ^ret— Third year, Haa in Clasaica, Trew ; second year. Prise 
in Mathematies, Givins.— Prq/^««or HincTt Departmitit—'TbiTd year. Prise, 
MecMartin ; second year. Prise, Bogert ; first year. Prise in Experimental 
Philoaophy, deary. 

The ibliewSng prises were also declared::^ j:4Nil Prtss e Flgst » Heostoo ; 
second, Hkrrison ; English Bsiay Prtie^ Tlrew; The Arebdeaeon of Torlfs 
Priae for English Vene, Tlrew. The prises were distvibnted by the 
Bishop of TbrontOk Mr. TTew recited his essay and psalm, and tiis 
preoeedings of the coDvooation were closed by the beoediefeloB proaoeoeed 
by the Bishopi-- ZeaAr. 

Thx AssociinoH Or the UiiivxasiTT of Taixmr Oolliqs— Held 

its annual meeting at the College on the I8lh nli, the Preaident^ & J. 
Tankougbnet^ Esq., B.C.L., in the chair. The usuid routine of bnsineis 
having been gone through with, it was resolved— **.That a oommittee be 
appofaited to confer with the college authoritiea respecting the establills> 
ment of a Grammar School, to be condnoted on the prindple upon which 
the College has been fonnded," and ** that Messrs. 8. J. Vsnkunglmeft, 
J. Carry, A. Williama, A. J. BronghaU and T. I>. PfaUlips lie saeh cobdi- 
mittee." The meeting, having disposed of other matters^ then prees e d od 
to the election of officers for the ensuing year. The foUowiag effieers were 
eleeted :— President, Christopher Robinson, Esq., M.A. ; ^iee-President, 
Rev.T. D. Pfailltps; Treasurer, James Henderson, BlA.; Seeretary, C^ W. 
Paterson, B. A. ; and the General CommHte, Rev*ds. A. J. Broeghall, 
C. E. Thomson, A. Williams, G. J. WilKams, G. J. Ctermlhers, and Mesars. 
S. J. Tankoughnet, W. P. Atkinson and O. J. Benson. The fbliowii^ 
local committees were also appointed — ^ibr the Diocese of Ontario, Rev's. 
E. Beaven, J. J. Bogert, H. W. Daviea, J. 8. Lander, J. A. Preston, F. R. 
Pane and G. W. White ; and for the Diocese of Hnron, Rev's. M. Baldwin, 
J. O. Gibson, C. C Johneon, J. Middleton, E. Patlersen, G. P. R Sailer 
and J. Smyth. A vote of thanks wss then given to the olBce^bearers of 
the past year, to Dr. Fuller, who kindly filled the place of the preacher on 
the eveidng of the church service, in the absence of the clergyman 
appointed by the Association ; also to Dr. Beaven and those gentiemen who 
assisted in the conduct and arrangement of the dioral serviee. The meet- 
ing then sdjoumed. — IM. 

HuBox CoLLXGi — ^Many of oar chai«h of Bn^and readers aro 

probably aware that Archdeacon Helmuth left for Boglaod agaia some 
weeks sgo, to endeavour to raise the neeessary ftmds for the projected 
Divinity College in the Diocese of Huron. From the Londoii JUeofd eC 
the 14th ultimo we learn that, although the present pressure on hosse 
benevolent resources has msde the time of his second visit inoppottnne, 
yet the monificenoe of a shigle donor haa enabled the Arehdsaoon to 
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nliD4iaiflh hii immediate appeal, and to retire with a glad heart to 
fauragorate the new eollege in Canada. The name of the person who has 
behared with such liberality is not giren, bat when we state that his 
dooatioD was £5,000 sterliag, it will be easily seen that he is a good 
friend of the ehorch to which the Archdeacon belongs. The donation is 
made subject to the conditions:— 

1. That the Institntion shall be ayowedly for the purpose of training 
students in the Protestant and Erangelieai principlea of the Articles of 
the Choroh in their natural and grammatical sense, as well as in harmony 
with due Church order and discipline. 

ft. That the sum shall be committed in the name of a limited number of 
trustees in England, to be hereafter named by me, lor the sole purpoee of 
eonstitutiog an endowment for the Principal of the OoUege and the 
DiTinity Professor, both offices being oombined, the Bishop and (he Arofa- 
deaoon of Huron inyesting it for that object in their names. 

8. That the first appointment shall be with the present Bishop of 
Huron, and eyery later appointment with the trusteee in England, in 
whose nsmes the eodowmeot will stand, who shall haye power to supply 
Taoancies in their own number.— ifoM^so/ TratueipL 

Qukkh's CoLLBGi MusBViL— It is pleasing to find that the students 

and graduates of Queen's College do not forget their Alma Mater. A yery 
gratifying instance of this has taken plaee during the last few days, in 
the shape of a large and yaluable collectica of minerals and plants 
presented to the museum of the ITniyersity by Messrs. Augustus Thibodo^ 
Oliyer Tbtbodo, and Robert Thibodo, who are now at Walla Walla, 
Washington Territory. The specimens are sixty in number, and haye 
been gathered at different places throughout British Columbia. Oregon, 
Washington Territory, and Mezioa The collection was receiyed in good 
order through Mr. John Worswick, who has just returned to this city from 
the Pacific coast The thsnks of the Senate haye been oonyeyed to the 

donors for this yaluable gift There are no less than seyen graduates in 

medicine of Queen's College, Kingston, now surgeons in the Federal argiy. 
McGiLL C0LI.KGB.— This educational institntion, says the Montreid 

StrM, is progressing steadily; and the liberal principles on which the in- 
stitntion is based insures its success— the greatest possible facilities being 

afforded for the attainment of mental eultnre and professional training.— 

The number of students in attendance in the several faculties this season 

are as follows :— Faculty of Art 78 ; do. of medicine, 166 ; do. of law, 56 ; 

making a total of 298. In the McGill Normal School the number hi attend- 
ance is 71. 
— «* Camadum iNsniUTa. — At a meeting of the members of the Cana. 

dian Institute for the election of officers for the ensuing year— Hon 

O. W. Allan, President, in the chair. The following gentlemen were 

•ieeted officers for the jear ]868, Tis^— Key. John MoCaul LL.D., 

President; T. C. Eeefer, O.K., 1st Vice President; ttandford Fleming, 

C.E., 8nd Vice-President; Rey. Professor G. P.Young, M.A^ 8rd Vice 

President ; P. Freeland, Recording Secretary ; B. R Morris, Correspond' 

tng Seeretary ; D. Crawford, Treasurer; Professor H. T. Hind, M. A.. 

Curator; Bey. H. Scadding, DJ)., Librarian. The following gentlemen 

were also elected members of Council for the year : Professor D. Wilson, 

LL.D. ; Professor H. H. Croft, D.C.L. ; Rey. Prol W. Hincks» F.L.S., 4tc ; 

Rev. Professor G. C. Irying. M.A4 Mr. Thomas Moss, M. A.; W. Ogden, 

M D. The annual report of the Council was then submitted, from which 

it appeared that the number of members ut present is 447« compoaed of 

4 honorary, 84 life, 6 eoirespondiog, 7 junior, and 896 regular members. 

1%is statement shows an actual decrease during the year of 18 members. 

There were 12 members elected during the year. The report also showed 

that twenty-eight papers on scientifie subjects had been read at the regular 

meetings of the Institute during the year. On Saturday night Professor 

Hind read a paper 00 ** Vegetable parchment— its uses and manufacture.*' 

A special committee was appointed for the purpose of securing another 

building for the use of the Institute, as it is feared that in esse of fire in 

the present building the valuable library and museum might be destroyed. 

— /6id 
^— CoiryxaaAzioaa.— -A convert«Ron# of a highly interesting and 

instructiye nature was held lately in the Museum of the Toronto School of 

Medicine. The microecopic views were ezoeedingly beautiful and very 

numerous ; as were also the charts, diagrauia, specimens, dux, with which 

the museum is amply provided. The learned pn>fe8sors took great pains 

in describing to the visitors the nature of the various diseases represented I were examined Jn the ustial branches, and acquitted themselves in smsooer 

by the diagrams, microscopic views, Ac. This courtesy added materially alike creditable to their teachers and themselves. Their reading wsf «i- 

to the pleasing entertainment oi the evening. Altogether the cimverttuipns \ eellent* and they proved themselves adepts in analysis and parsing, In pbj«- 



waa a good success, and reflected credit upon the reputation and siaodisir 

of the school ftiid. 

Toaoirro Oirr SoaooLS.-*The semi-annual examtnation of the 

Common Schools of this City took place prior to giving the children th« 
customary Christmaa vacation. As ihe weather was fine, a greater Dumber 
of persons than usual visited the several schools ; and they evidently took 
a deep intersst in the examinations. The attendance of children st the 
various schools was very good : and. as they were all dressed in 4h«ir hol- 
iday attire, they presented a cheerful and happy appearance. The Rer. 
Mr. Porter, the local superintendent, visited all the schools during the 
day.— TWd 

^— St. Jams* Paeoohial School Examhtation.— Go the 24th ultino 
the annuRl examination took plaee of the Parochial schools eoaneeted with 
St. James' Cathedral. All appeared to acquit themselves very well, the 
elder classes especially, who answered several questions In mentsl arith- 
metic with great readineas and exactoeaa, besides showing themselves well 
acquainted with the principles of book-keeping. Indeed the whole 
appearance of the children is such aa to reflect great crsdit oa their 
instmctors, Mr. Warwick and Miss Wilson. When the examinstioo wm 
over, the children were regaled with an excellent tea in the lower eehool 
room, after which many of them recited pieces of poetry, Ae., m the 
presence of a numerous audience who appeared mnch gratified hv what 
they heard. Among (he visitors at the school was the Lord Bishop of 
Toronto.— i&uf. 

Haiolton City School ExAMiHATiom.— On Monday and Tsealsj 

the annual Sdiool examinations of the City Schools took pbuM. Mondsj 
was devoted entirely to the Primary Schools in the different wards, asd 
we understand that the display the little ones nuide was alike credittUe 
to themselves and their teachers. In the Centnd School the dssiM b 
Grammar, Geography, Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, acquittetl 
themeelvea well, and earned the good ophiion of all who beard thsm. The 
proficiency the pupils displayed shows an amount of stndy on their part, 
and labor on the part of the teacher, which speaks in the greatest pniea 
for alL With the class in Chemistry we were delightod, as we doobt sot 
were all those who had the pleasure of hearing them. All questions, eree 
on the deepeat mysteries of that beautiful i*eienee, were promptly, sarefiil- 
ly, and explicitly aoawered, not only with the lipa, but with the mind too. 
Some beautiful experimenta, illuatratvie of various matters, were perform- 
ed by the energetio and talented Principal, all of which wss explaioed hf 
the dass. After the examinations were completed. Dr. Ormistnn addresaed 
a few remarks to the children expressing himself as being well pleaied 
with the manner in which they had acquitted themselves, and giving a word 
of fatherly advice, which it will be well for them all to remember. Dr. 
Billings also made a few remarks, in the course of which be stated that hii 
Worship (he Mayor, had kindly given a sum of money to be devoted to the 
purchase of prixes for the children. The mental part of the ezeroiaei 
being finished, the pupils and spectators adjourned to the large plaj- 
ground, when the larger boys were put through a course of military mo?e- 
raents, which they performed remarkable well. The sergeant who has the 
duty of instructing them mast certainly have worked well to mske them 
understand so much In the short time he has been over thenL They are 
formed and organised io regular military style, and will without doobt, 
reap much benefit from the instruction they are receiving. Throogfa«iat the 
day a large number of visitors attended and appeared well pleased with 
the whole af&ir. A vacation of two weeka was given, a privilege which 
the juveniles will, we hope, enjoy amazingly, and spend their festive aeaaon 
in a merry way. — Hamilton Spectator. 

Hamilton Silbct School Exaxiiiation.— The annual £xaminatioo 

of the Rev. J. G. D. McKenzie's School, closed on Saturday hst, bsfing 
extended over three days. The work of the year was reviewed in all Ita 
branches. Reeitations were intorsperaed, selected amongst Claaaieal 
authors, from Euripides and Virgil ; in French, from Molidre chiefly ; sd^ 
in English, from Milman, Campbell, Mary Howitt, and others. Towardi 
the dose of the proceedings, three of the boys. Baker, C. Ball, and M 
Geddes, came forward, on behalf of the whole school, and presented an ad- 
dress to the Rev. J. G. D. McKeozie, M. A.~/6tU 

— ^-EmoBToif Common Sobool Examination. — ^The examination of the 
pupils of the common school in Johnson street, on Wednesday, closed the 
semi-annual examination of the Common Schools in this city. The e 
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iology, tto fwr M thflj were «mnioed, th^ paated a moet Mtiffaotory ex* 
•miDation, eTSneiDg oouslderable koowledge in that brandi of the scienee 
QpoD whiob ihej vere interrogated. Speeiment of writing and drawing 
were passed to Tiaifcors for their examination, some of which were decided- 
Ij good, and all bearing marks of carefall teaehing. M the ekwe of the 
ezaminiatioD some essays were read from the lAUtmry Q^m, a monthly pe- 
riodical made up of of cootribntioos from the pupils. The articles e^bi- 
led fine taste, high tone, feeling, and decided ability. Prof. Weir in die* 
missing the school paid a well-merited enoominm on both pupils and in- 
atrnecrcss, and the large nmnber of visitors appeared well satisfied with 
the results of the examination. After the examination a naraber of books 
which had been proTiied by the Trustees, were dislribntedas prizes to 
•CTeral of the scholars for their diligence to and progress in their studies. 
AfUr the fmasa were distributed the Bebool was addressed by the Berds. 
Mflssfi* May and Orey, and also by Messrs. Patton and Woods, end others, 
all of whom paid a just tribute to the eflieieney of the Common SdK>ols in 
the city. Prof. Weir made an efficient address; and it must have been a 
soviroe of gratification to the trustees snd teachers present to obserre the 
iDtenst msnilested in the cause of education by the atteodaoce of so many 
vlaitors : indeed^ the room was not sufficiently large to comfortably accom- 
modate all who came. In concluding the notices of the examinations that 
have been held, it is bnt right to remark that the Oltixens of Kingston are 
mder great obligations to the Board of Trustees for the efficiency which 
their schools exhibit, an also in procuring so well qualified a staflT of in- 
etroetors. Some of the Board were present at erery examiuation, and 
th«ir addresses to the scholars of the several schools erinoed au iuterest 
in the cause of Oommoo School education that cannot be too highly com- 
mended— .iVnM. 

RsT. John Mat*s Glassioal School Exaxihatioh was held on the 

ttod ioet Hie School rooms presented a very tasteful appearance, hav- 
iiig been decorated by the boys, who evinced a great deal of enthusiasm 
OB the occasion. The examination most have well seenred the confidenoe 
of the parents in Mr. May as well as given them the utmost satisfactkm 
with the advancement of their children. The proceedings were dcced by a 
Tory intereiting exhibition on the part of the pnpils, and after a few essays 
bod been read two of the smaller boys entered the room, bearing a large 
massive Bible, richly gilt and bound, as a present to Mr. May. A. third 
boy prooeeded to read a very neatly written address hi which all the pupils 
expressed their attachment to Mr. May, and thanking him for his unwearied 
oonrtions on their behalf. Bir. May returned the boys his thanks for their 
kind present, and assured them that no pains should be spared on his part 
to secure their advancement in their studies. — IHd, 

YxoxoaiA School, BaooxviLLB.— We are much gratified to know 

tliat the children lately under the tuition of Miss Homer, in Victoria 
School, have presented her with a . purse of money and several other 
noementoes. This circumstance in the peculiar drcumstances in which 
Misa Homer is placed must be very gratifying to that young lady, — Rteor- 
dtr. 

Bbookvillb Sxparatx Schools. — ^The Catholic Separate Schools in 

the Diocese of Kingston appear to be in a very prosperous condition. We 
gave last week fiatteriog accounta of their progress in TVenton, and the 
very Protestant country comprising the Durhams and Northumberlands.— 
This week we find from the Brook vi lie Bee^rdtr, that a most respectable 
and creditable examination baa taken place of the Separate School pupils 
in BrockrilU. The School is taaght by Mr. Maker and Miss O'Donnell, 
and the Rev. Mr. Bums, the learned Pastor of the town, the Bev. Mr.Smith, 
the (I'rotest) Local Superintendent of the Common Schools ; the Mayor of 
BrodiviUe; Doctors Gordon and Dunlop, and the Principal of the Gram- 
mar School were present The Reeordtr says that every one was pleased 
with the result ; but expresses an opinion that the School Trustees ought 
not to be niggardly in supplying the teacher with apparatua, now that they 
have procured the aasistaaoe of an efficient one. ^lArror. 

Perth GnAMMAa School. — Mr. Livingstone, the Head M^ter of 

this school was presented by his pupils on leaving with a complimentary 
address and a very handsome gold chain. 

After reading his reply, Mr. Livingstone addressed his pupils at some 
length, pointing out the importance of the acquisition of knowledge wk an 
oliunent in the advancement of individual and general happiness, enooura- 
ging them to persevere in the pursuit of it, and assuring them that the 
higher they advanced in the acquiaition of oseftil knowledge, the greater 
the satiaf action they would derive fh>m its possession, if only tempered by 
humanity and gratitude to the Giver of all Good. Bev. W. Bain then ad- 



dressed the pnpils and audience at some length, expreesing the unqnalifiad 
satisfiictlon which he had received from the examination, both of the senior 
and junior dasaes, and alloding particnlariy to the pleaanre he had received 
txom reading the compoaitiona of the pupils, and especially the valedictory 
addresses of the senior elass, many of which evidenced a maturity of 
thought and an acquaintance with the art of composition, creditable in 
the highest degree, both to themselves and their teacher. He paid a high, 
tribute to the abilities and success of Mr Liringstone as a teacher, allu- 
ding to the high reputation now enjoyed by the Perth Grammar School, 
snd expressed the great pleasure that it gave him to see the kindly feel- 
ing that existed between Mr. Livmgatone and his pupils. He said that he 
for his part, would be amply satisfied if the successor who hs4 been ap- 
pointed by the board to fill Mr Livingstone's place, should give as much 
general satis&ction as had been given by Mr. Livingstone. The proceed- 
ings were closed by the pnpils singing ** Gdn Save the Queen ;" when 3llr. 
Bain pronounced the benediction and the andience dispersed.— i^ritiiA 
Btandwd. 

^NxwBORO^ School. — On leaving this school Mr. N. F. Dupnis was 

presented with a eomplimentry address by his pupils, and by a vote of 
thanks by the Board of Trustees. 

PxTXBBoao' UznoH Sohool ExniBinoM.— The examination of the 

pupils of the Union School took place on Thursday and Friday last, and gave 
very satisractory evidence of the progress of the pupils. After the reading 
of the report of the standing of the first scholars in each Department by the 
Principal, Dr. Bumham, chairman of the Board, took the chair, and dm. 
tributed honour tickets to a large number of the scfaohurs. Then foUowed 
recitations, the reading of original compositions, and singing by the schol- 
ars, sokM and exhibition on the Piano, and military drill by Mr. Linee'a 
squad of boys. The latter was really astonishingly well done. The 
steadiness of the boys was most marked, and their soldierly bearing very 
creditable. After the exhibition had dosed, Mr. White, the Rev. Mr. 
Douglass, Local Superintendent, and the Principal of the School addressed 
the meeting. The singing of the National Anthem closed the proceedings. 

— ^WAxnaviLLa GaAMKAa School BxAmHAnoM was in the higheet 
degree a credit alike to the head master, Mr. D. James Msodonnell, M.A., 
of Qneen's College, Kingston, and to the pupils under his care. The school 
has been in operation somewhat less than two years and a-half, at first 
under the able management of Mr. Hart, B. A., of the same place. The 
people of Wardsville have every reason to feel prood of their Grammar 
School ; aod if the number of persons who attend public eraminationa of 
this kind is any indication of the interest taken in thewel&re of the 
school, I must say that they seem to appreciate the advantagea it affi>rds — 
not fewer than two hundred persons having been present to witness the 
doeing exerdaes. At the close of these exerdsea, Miss Augusta Archer 
and Miss Addie Ward, on behalf of the pupils, presented thdr teacher with 
a handsome Rosewood and Mahogany Escritoire or writing desk, accompan- 
ied by an address, read by Mr. Geoige Wilson, the moet advanced scholar 
in the school. Co a former occasion, vis., at the commencement *of the 
midsummer holidaya, the pupils presented Mr. Macdonnell with handsome- 
ly bound copies of the poetical works of Pope and Drydeu, with a suitable 
address, signed by all the scholars, to which Mr. Macdonnell replied in a 
feeling and appropriate manner. Addresses being delivered by the Rev. 
Mr. McKinnon, and the Rev. Mr. Wright highly complimentary alike to 
the teacher and pupils, the school was dismissed,and the company dispersed, 
highly pleased with the proceedings and with thdr deservedly popular 
teacher. — Oct, Ztondon Frte Pr^sa 

—^-Chatham Grammar School.— At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Gmmmar Sdiool Trustees, the following resolution was moved by the 
Rev. Dr. Sandys, Seconded by the Hon. Walter MoCrea, and unanimoudy 
agreed to : That the Board of Grammar School Trustees fed great plea- 
sure in expreedng their satisfaction at the progress made by the pupils (vf 
the Grammar School, and also, at the great improvement in point of order 
as evinced during the last examination ; and this result^ they believe, is 
due to the efficiency of the Teacher, and is all the more creditable to him 
considering not only the shortness of the time, but condition of the school 
when he took the charge of it ; and they indulge the reasonable hope, that 
the next examination will neither exhibit diminution of effldency on the 
part of the Teacher, nor, consequentiy, of satisfoction on the part on the 
Board.— P/one/. 

WooDSTooK SoBQOL.— At the close of a recent grataf yiqg examina* 

tion of theae schools, the pupils presented Miss Sargant and Messrs. Dick, 
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and Calliim, with a nice addrMS, aooompanied by a Talnable gift of books. 
tBrtgardiotb« ezMoivAtiM^ the W^oodatoek TImm* resMurka: ''Ib tha 
Idgker braaebea in both bc^and girla departaiaota io iha apalltag, thare 
waa a rery aatiafiiGtoiy aad^keen oaaipelitlooihai inducad great parfao^ 
tioB, aod aAwdad a proof of lboroiighiiea8> on the part of thote in eharge.** 

Otrkr ExiMiHATiom, AND SoHooL Itsks — Aa we haregiran do- 

tloea of all the aehool ezamioationa, addreasaa, Ac., which haye oome andar 
oar notice, omiflsiona ean be thus aeoounted for. 
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KUICBXK OF TBACHnrO DATS DC 1663. 

County Grammw* Schools. 



Janvaory 18 

FebroiMT 20 

March 21 

April 17 

May 20 

Jniia 19 



Total. 



U6 



July 

August 16 

September 22 

October 22 

November 21 

December 16 



Total. 



96 



Common offd Sejfc^rate SchooU, 



Jaaiuay 21 

February 20 

March 22 

April 21 

Miy 21 

June 22 

Total l«r 



July 23 

August U 

S^temher 22' 

October 22 

November 21 

December 18i 



Total. 



117 



N.B. — In Citiea, Towns, and Villa§^ Common and Separate; 
Schools have only one teaching day in August, and where ' thei 
Common and Gnunmar Schools are united, the Grammar Sdiool 
\' and* regulationa apply to both. 



NEW MAP OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
New Map of British North America, including Nova Scotia^ 
New Brunswick, Prince Ed war4 Island, Newfoundland, Van- 
bouver Island, British Ctflumbia, Red %ver, Swan River, Sas- 
katchewan ; a map of steamship routes between Europe and 
America, &c. &c. 7ft, 9in. by m. 9in. Constructed and just 
published under the supervision of the Educational Department 
Price 16. 



NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACHEA8 

Public notice is hereW eiven to all Teachers of Gammon 
JScbools^ or Teacbers of me Enffliah bimnchea iB> Onmsiar 
Sebools* who are lesally, qualified Cemnmi School Teamen 
in Upper Canada Who may wish to avail theuaelves at any 
fiiture time of the advantages of the Sapefamwtt^d Common 
School Teachers' Fund, thttt it will be necessary for them to 
transput to the Chief Superintendent, if; they haire not aliea^ 
done so, their suh^ptions» at the rate of $5 per ttumm lor 
efich pr<^;edii\g;year, cpmnienpiM.with 1854, and at the ratoo£$4 
pe^ aI^luxp for the eai;rent vear^ subscription. The law airthor- 
izing, the c^Ublishment of this fund provide " na^ na Uadm 
tiall be entitled to share in the eaidfitnd who ekaU.not c<mM> 
hute ta sHchfund at least at the rate of ot^e ptmn4 per mnum,'^ 
No pensioA will be. granted to any teacher in^o hi^ not spliipii- 
bed to the fui^di in accordance wiui i^p pr|i^ceding regulntpons of 
the CquiM^l of Public Inatruotipn. 



POSTAGE BfGULATION IN REGARD TO GRAM- 
MAR AND OOMMON SCHOOL KKTURNS. 

All official returns which are required by law to be for 
warded to. the. Chief Superintendent^ or a Looal Superintendent, 
and whi^ are made upon the printed* blank forms famished by 
the Edncational Depairtipent, nmet he pre-paid, Bt ihe rate of 
one cent, andbe open to.inMeetian, so as to entiUethem to pass 
through the post aa prmted papera. No letters should be en- 
closed with audi returns. A nedect to observe this regidotioB 
has repeatedly subjeeted tUs Department to an mineeeoaavy 
cburge of 14 cts. and. 21 cts. on each package, indnding ths 
Post-office, fiod of nearly J^t^ per cent, for non-payment. 



PUBLIC LIBRARY BOORS, SCHOOL MAPS, AFPARA- 

TU8, AMD PRIZl B001L8. 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per cent, to 
any sum or sums, not less than pee dollars^ transmitted to the 
D^artment by Municipal and School Corporations, on behsff 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forwwd Public Libraiy 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams, 
to the vdue of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a 
list of the aiticles required. In all cases it wiU be necessary 
for any person ac^g on behalf of the Munidpal or Trustee 
Corporation, to endose or present a written autiiority to do so, 
veriied by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A sdedioo 
of Maps, Apparatus, Litvary and Friie Boolra, &c., to be sent, 
can always be mtdeby l^e I>epaitnient» when so dedred. 

Catalogues and Fbrms of Application famished to Schod 
Authorities on their application. 



TsaicB : For % aiagle copy of the Jfturn^d of JBiHtp^iiai^ $1 pec apaam ; 
back vola., neatly atitobed, supplied on tbe tame tenpa. All, aubaeripduoi 
to ooiSmence with U^a January Number, and payment in advance muat it 
all eaaea aeeompany the order. Single numbera, 10 centa ea^. 

ADvaansaMnnaiaaarted ia the J^umtd of Bdt^emUon for tO erata per 
lina, whiab aaay be remitted in ftottrng^ •tmmps^ or otheririae. 

All eommunioatioos to be addreaaed to J. Oaoaov Hodgins, LLB^ 

SdmeaHon Ofm, ToromU. 
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THE CIBCULATION OP MODEEN LITEEATTJEE. 

AccoBDiKO to the Bookseller, the leading organ of the pub- 
lishing trade of Great Sritain^ the press of that country 
brought forth during the last twelve months, from the com- 
mencement of December, 1861, to the end of November, 1862, 
no less than 4,828 new books, including reprints and new 
editions. Of this number — ^to follow the classification adopted 
by the Bookseller — 942 were religious works ; 387 represented 
biography and general history ; 673 belonged to poetry and 
general literature; 925 were works of fiction; 216 annuals 
and serials, in book form ; 61 were illustrative of art and 
architecture ; 60 commercial ; 278 pertaining to geography 
and travel; 283 law and parliamentary publications; 129 
medical and surgical works ; 243 oriental, classical, and philo- 
logical books ; 191 works on grammar and education ; 81 naval, 
military, and engineering publications ; 157 books on politics 
and questions of the day ; 104 works on agriculture, horti- 
culture, and field sports; and 148 books devoted to science 
Itnd natural history. Consequently, religion stands at the 
bead of English literature, and next to religion fiction ; while 
commerce is placed at the very bottom. The conclusion lies 
near^ that either the great Napoleon has said something ex- 
tremely stupid in calling us a nation of shopkeepers, or that 
•we have very much altered since the days of the great Napoleon. 
I|t is not every nation in the world that publishes between two 
and three religious works and as many romances per day ; not 
to ^peak of poetry at the rate of thirteen new volumes per 
weeky with an extra quantity hidden in annuals and serials, in 
crimson cloth and gilt edges. 

The flow of this vast streAm d literature is very unequal \ 



sometimes rapid, like a mountain torrent, and at other periods 
slow as a caravan creeping through the desert. There is, 
however, a constant rise and fall of the tide, returning with 
annual regularity. It is high water at Christmas, and neap 
tide during the greater part of the summer and autumn ; but 
the ordinary flood sets in about the beginning of September, 
and lasts far into the new year. During the last twelve 
months, there were published in the month of January 354 
new works ; in February, 387 ; in March, 375 ; in April, 426 ; 
in May, 389 ; in June, 415 ; in July, 337 ; in August, 264 ; in 
September, 169 ; in October, 423 ; in November, 432 ; and in 
December, 848. The greatest variation is caused by novels 
and religious works, which fluctuate more than any other des- 
cription of literature. Whereas 169 religious publications 
were issued in December, the number fell to 41 in the month 
of August, and to 33 in September ; and in works of fiction, 
including juvenile stories, the variation was still greater, 
sinking from 233 new books in December to 46 volumes in 
August, and 41 in September. So that when the snow lies 
on the ground — or, within the shade of St. Paul's and Pater- 
noster Eow, the fog and mud — the great workshop of literature 
produces seven new books of fiction per diem; after which 
supreme effort the labor of the machine begins to flag, and 
sinking lower and lower every month, at last gets reduced to 
the bringing forth of a single book in the twenty-four hours. 
Unlike fiction and religion, the current of science, law, and 
commerce continues its course in perennial order. Science 
flows at the rate of twelve publications a month ; law and 
blue-books run at the speed of twenty-three volumes in four 
weeks; and commerce creeps along in the most regular fashion 
with five monthly works. In the latter respect, the fitful 
vitality of the " Bow " is evidently overcome by the tideless 
force of Comhill and the Stock Exchange. 

There seems a certain connection, not applicable, however, 
in all points, between the number of books, reprints, and new 
editions published annually, and the absolute sale and circula- 
tion of the various classes of literature. Eeligion and fiction 
again stand high in the latter list ; but history and biography 
follow closely, and works of geography and travel in general 
hold a far larger share of importance than is shown by the 
annual numbers of this class of books. Mr. Murray sold 
30,000 copies of Dr. Livingstone's Travels,* at a guinea 



* The books marked thus * are lupplied fh>m the Depositoiy of the Bducational 
Department to Publio School Lihrariea in Upper Canada, 
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apiece, and ten thousand more at six shillinga ; while of Captain 
McCliutock's* work 12,000 copies were taken by the public ; of 
Du Chaillu's "Adventures in Equatorial Africa,"* 10,000 ; and of 
Ellis's ^'Madagascar,"* 4,000. Messrs. Longman A Co. sold 4,000 
copies of Sir J. Emerson Tennent's " Ceylon ;"* 3,300 of the 
Alpine Club's "Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers;"* 1,000 of C. P. 
Collins's " Chase of the Wild Red Deer ;" and 1,600 copies of 
Captain Burton's " Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El Medinah and 
Meccah."* Of Dr. Krapf's "Travels in Eastern Africa,"* 1,400 
copies were disposed of by Messrs. Trilbner A Co. ; of E. Seyd's 
"California," 500; of Bavenstien's "RussianB on the Amoor,"* 
800, and of the world-famous imaginary " Travels of Baron Mun- 
chausen," illustrated by " Crowquill," 3,000 copies. Considering 
that all of these are high-priced works, it must be confessed that 
the public taste is very pronounced as regards works of travel. It 
is certain that there is not a country in the world besides England 
where 30,000 people would lay down a guinea each to get a copy of 
a work on African exploration ; or where 4,000 purchasers coidd be 
found of a publication like Sir J. Emerson Tennent's " Ceylon," 
sold at two pounds and a half. 

However, great as is the sale and implied circulation of this class 
of books, it is but small at compared to that of religious works. 
Messrs. Macmillan <fe Co. sold 7,000 copies of Archer Butler's "Ser- 
mons ;" 3,000 copies of Mr. Maurice's "Theological Essays ;" 6,000 
copies of Proctor's " History of the Book of Common Prayer ;" 
the same number of Roundell Palmer's " Book of Praise," published 
little more than a month ago ; and 1,000 copies of " O'Brien on 
Justification." The increasing demand for theological works is 
singularly Ulivstrated in the kist-named book, a second edition of 
which was reprinted after being nearly a quarter of a century 
"out of print," and 1,000 copies sold within nine months. Messrs. 
Longman & Co. disposed of 12,000 copies of the various editions of 
Conybeare and Howson's " Life and Epistles of St. Paul ;" of 
20,000 copies of the famous "Essays and Reviews;" of several 
thousands of the "Chorale Book for England;" and of 27,000 
copies of the two series of "Lyra Germanica," or "Hymn-book 
for the Sundays and chief festivals of the Christian year." Mr. 
Murray sold 7,000 copies of the " Aids to Faith," edited by Dr. 
Thomson, the present Archbishop of York ; 6,500 copies of Dr. 
Willam Smith's " Dictionary of the Bible ;" 2,000 copies of Dr. 
Hessey's "Sunday, its Ormn and History ;" 3,000 copies of Dr. 
Stanley's "Lectures on the Eastern Church," and the same number 
of the same author's "Lectures on the Jewiah Chiuch." Anew 
kind of religious literature, highly popular among certain classes of 
the community, has of late been introduced by Messrs. Strahan 
& Co., and has in a very short time risen to considerable impor- 
tance. The works in question are nearly all handsomely bound 
and illustrated, yet sold at a comparatively low price, and evidently 
. addressed to new portions of the population, whom the spread of 
education has driven upwards into the great market of literature. 
Many of these small volumes, neatly bound in cloth, and selling at 
from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per volume, are sold in immense quantities. 
A little work called "Life Thoughts" has been sold in 40,000 
copies; "Speaking to the Heart," in 20,000; "Thoughts of a 
Country Parson,"* in 16,000 ; " The New Life," in 16,000 ; "The 
Still Hour," in 20,000 ; " The Higher Christian Life," in 26,000 ; 
"The Power of Prayer,"* in 07,000 ; and other of Messrs. Strahan's 
publications in a still larger number of copies. The demand for 
books like these seems a rather notable feature in the modem 
history of literature. 

Next to reli«jiou8 books, novels and other works of fiction have 
the widest sale ; and the latter even stand first in extent of circula- 
tion as regards the production of certain favourite authors. Messrs. 
Chapman <fc Hall sold more than 100, 000 copies of Charles Dickens's 
" Nicholas Nickleby," and the enomjous number of 140,000 of his 
"Pickwick ;" while works such as Mr. Trollope's " Orley Farm" 
have exceeded a demand of 7,000 copies. More popular still than 
the last-named author's novels, and closely approaching in circula- 
tion to Charles Dickens's works — considering the period past since 
the first issue — are the productions of the pen of Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, otherwise "Tom Brown." Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
have sold of "Tom Brown's School Days"* no less than 28,000 
copies, and of the " Scouring of the White Horse,"* 7,000. Of 
Kingsley's " Westward Ho !" the same publishers sold 9,000, and 
of Kingsle/s "Two years Ago," 7,000 copies. Messrs, Trtlbner 
<fe Co. disposed of 3,800 copies of Charles Reade's "Cloister and 
Hearth," of 3,000 of the old "Tyll OwlgUws," modernized by 
"Crowquill," of 2,500 of "Reynard the Fox," with iUustrations 
by Kaulbach ; and of 3,000 copies of the English edition of Lowell's 
"Bigelow Papers." Mr. Bentley sold 11,000 of Mrs. Wood's 
"EaatLynne;" 62,000 of the " Ingoldsby Legends ;" and 66.000 
copies of Charles Reade's "Never too Late to Mend ;" while Miss 
Braddon's " Lady Audley's Secret" was disposed of at the rate of 
4,000 copiw by Meairs. Tinsley Brothers. The effect of price upon 



the extent of circulation of works of this class is strikingly shown 
in the sale of Messrs. Longman's recent cheap edition, at 2s. 6d, of 
Mrs. Sewell's "Tales and Stories," already issued in 60,800 volumes, 
and that of Macaulay's " Lays of Ancient Rome," published at 
4s. 6d., of which 46,000 copies have been sold. 

The very large demand for standard works in history and biogra- 
phy is one of the healthiest signs of modem literature. Of Mr. 
SmQes's "Lives of the Engineers"* Mr. Murray sold 6,000 copies 
of each of the first two volumes, and 4,000 copies of the third, 
which was published only about a month ago. Of the same author's 
"Life of George Stephenson,"* 6,000 copies were sold, and of the 
cheaper and abridged edition, called "The Story of the Life of 
George Stephenson," no less than 20,500 copies were required by 
the public. A still more extraordinary demand has been made fo* 
Mr. Smiles's series of biographical sketches called " Self Help," 
which were sold to the extent of more than 56,000 copies in ttiis 
country alone, exclusive of a still larger American edition. Mr. 
Murray also sold 4.000 copies of Motle/s " History of the United 
Netherlands ;"* 4,600 of the Rev. Mr. Bateman's " Life of Daniel 
Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta ;" 2,000 of Mr. John Forster's "Arrest 
of the Five Members," and "Grand Remonstrance;" 3,000 of 
Earl Stanhope's "Life of William Pitt ;" and 2,000 copies of 
Rawlinson's " History of Herodotus.*** Of Mr. Dicey^s "Life of 
Cavour" Messrs. Macmillan & Co. sold 1,300 copies ; and Herzon's 
" M^moires de I'lmp^^iatrice Catharine^' were disposed of by Messrs. 
Trtlbner & Co. to the extent of 4,600 copies. The list reaches its 
zenith in the sale of the works of the greatest of English historians. 
Of Macaulay's "History,"* Messrs. Longman <k Co. sold the 
astounding number of 267,000 vohimes. Here the proportionate 
■ale of history is striking, though the volumes of Macaulay are 
reckoned separately. 

School books and other educational works, as may be expected, 
are taken by the present generation in very large quantities. Messra 
Macmillon <fe Co. sold 30,000 copies of Smith's "School Arithmetic f 
8,000 of the same author's " Arithmetic and Algebra ;" 13,000 of 
Palgrave's "GoldenTreasury ;" and 8,000of Todhunter^s " AlgebraL'* 
Messrs. Chambers's educational works are in very great demand, 
the sale of these cheap and useful books rising to quite extraordinary 
figures. Of " Chambers's Infermation for the People "* more than 
140,000 copies have been sold in this country ; and of the educational 
Tracts"* the gigantic number of 240,000. Previous to the 
American war, immense quantities of these ** Tracts "were also 
despatched to our cousins on the other side of the Atlantic ; on one 
occasion no less than 60,000 volumes having been sent to New York, 
to fulfil a single order. Not nnf requently, Messrs. Chambera sent 
as many as 100,000 volumes at a time to a certain American cams- 
pondent. The sale of Messrs. Longmans' educational works is' 
likewise very large. Messrs. Longman <k Co. disposed of 6,000 
copies of Contanseau's " French Dictionary ;" 6,600 of Brande's 
"Dictionary of Science ;"* 3,000 of Mliller's "Lectures on Lan- 
guage ;" 11,000 of Roget's "Thesaurus of Engliah Words and 
Phrases;"* 30, 000 of Sir J. Herschel's "Outlines of Astronomy,-^* 
and 74,000 copies of Maimder's " Treasury of Knowledge."* The 
fact that the same publishers sold no less than 63,000 copies of 
Eliza Acton's "Modern Cookery for Private Families," is an event 
which must stand quite by itself, as a set-off against the often-heard 
slander that English house-wives do not understand cooking. 

The sale of a work, as is well-known, does not always represent 
its circulation, and it may be interesting, therefore, to add to the 
above figures a few facts drawn from Mr. Mudie's great book-store 
representing the largest circulating library in the world. Mr. Mudie 
at the present moment, the happy possessor of very nearly a 
million of books — a collection before which that of the famous 
Bodleian sinks into the shade, and that of the Vatican becomes 
dwarfish, as far as quantity is concerned. The relative impcirtanoe 
of the various classes of English literature shapes itself somewhat 
differently, as before given, from the point of view of the supporters 
of this great lending library. During the ten years ending Decem- 
ber, 1862, Mr. Mudie added close upon 960,000 volumes to his 
library, nearly oue-h^f of which were works of fiction. To this 
immense cc^ection, history and biography contributed 215,743 
volumes; travel and adventure, 126,381; fiction, 416,706; and 
miscellaneous books, including religious, scientific, political, and 
other works, 202,157 volumes. Of many popular works, in great 
demand at a particular time, from one to three thousand copies 
were taken by Mr. Mudie, the highest number being reached in 
Dr. Livingstone's Travels, of which 3,250 copies were added to the 
library. In the opinion of Mr. Mudie, every 4)ook finds, on an 
average, thirty readers — considerably more, in the majority of 
instances, as regards novels, and considerably less in the case of 
scientific and philosophical works. The most popular novels, ac- 
cording to the experience thus gathered, have been " Tom Brown's 
School Days,"* and " Uncle Tom's Cabin ;"♦ and next to them, 
"John Halifax," "Vanity Fair," "Adam Bede," "Two Yean 
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Ago," "The Woman in White/' "The CaxtoM," and "East 
Lynne,'' — ^in a descending scale, according to the order here given. 
Considering the large basis on which these statistics are founded, 
they are not without importance for measuring the circulation of 
modem English literatare, and the literary taste of the age. 

Modem French literature is infinitely behind that of England, 
in quality as well as quantity, though on the first look the latter 
ai^Mara not to be the case. While the BooksdUr brings its monthly 
list of four hundred, the Bibliographie de la France announces, 
during the same time, its nine hundred or even thousand new 
works, all fresh from the press. During the period from January 1 
to December 20, 1862, the number of books published in France, 
according to the BihiiographU^ amounted to 11,484, which gives 
exactly 957 new works per month. This seems a most formidable 
Quantity of fresh literature, but it dwindles down immensely on 
doser examinatian. The French law compels every author or pub- 
lisher to register whatever appears in print, and hence the merest 
trifles, fragments of a pampldet, and parts of a flying sheet are 
entered in the official list, and come to swell the contents of the 
French Bioliogrcmhiej far beyond the limits of the more modest as 
well as honest English Bookseller. In reality the France of our 
days produces not a third of the number of hondJid$ books in 
England ; and the sui>eriority of quality as well as quantity need 
not be insisted on in view of the well-known relation of Imperialism 
to literature. The following facts, however — collected from the 
veiy best sources, and guaranteed as such — ^may give an idea of the 
drcolation of mcdem French literature. 

The " M^moires'' of Guizot have reached a sale of 9,000 copies ; 
he works of Ernest Benan of 3,000, and the novel, a type of its 
dssB, called "Madame Bovary," a sale of 22,000 copies. The 
eelebrated ''Roman d'un Jeune Homme Pauvre " has been sold in 
35,000 ! " Le Cas de M. Guerin," and "Le Nez d'un Notaire," by 
Ed. About, in 12,000; and the notorious "Fanny," by Ernest 
Feydeau, in 35,000 copies. The other novels of the last named 
antiior hiave as yet not reached a sale higher than from 5,000 to 
6,000 ; but the disreputable works of Paid de Kock have now an 
annnal demand of from 2,600 to 3,000 copies. The " Histoire de 
SybiUe,'- an ultramontane romance, bv Octave Feuillet, reproduced 
fn»n the Bevue des Deux Mondet, dm gone, since October last, 
through three editions of 2,000 each ; and other works by the same 
author have had still greater success. The novels of George Sand 
hsve had only a sale of from five to six thousand, showing a con- 
siderable falling o£r in popularity. " It is a notable feature of the 
literature of the day,'' writes our informant from Paris, "that 
reslly good novels, of the Hugo and Sand character, brought out 
by Ltfvy, Hetsel, and other first-rate publishers, have a compara- 
tively limited sale. Even books are not liked the engravings of 
which are too fine and on too white, satin-like paper." The 
" Mtfmoiree de Rigolboche,'* not sinning in this respect, have had a 
sale of above 50,000, though the price was high. 

The French edition of Victor Hugo's " Mis^rables" consisted of 
16^000 copies ; while 40,000 were printed at Brussels, 3,000 copies 
of which went to Italy ; 2,200 to Russia ; 1,700 to England, the 
■ame number to Germany ; 800 to Spain ; 700 to HoUand ; and 
400 to North America. Of Thier's " Histoire du Consulat et de 
FEmpire,"* 50,000 copies were published ; of Baron Bazancourt's 
official history of the Orimean campaign, 23,000, and of his history 
of the Italian campaign, 17,000 copies. The works of Alexander 
Dumas dr Co. sell at the rate of about 6,000 per annum, besides 
the reproduction in a number of half>penny papers ; and the 
romances of Eugene Sue, including the " Juif jSrrant" and the 
"Mysttfres de Paris," continue to have a like annual demand. 
French school books, on the other hand, have a small sale compared 
with our own educational works. Of the celebrated " Dictionnaire 
de TAcademie " no more than from 500 to 600 copies are disposed 
of annually ; and from 700 to 800 of Becherelle's " Dictionnaire 
National Francis." As a set-off against this, the pamplet trade is 
very important, quantitatively speaking, single sheets often rising 



11,000 ; Le Temps^ the incomparably best French newspaper of the 
day, with 7,000 ; and Le Pay$, with 6,000 subscribers. The bi- 
weekly Figaro sells 5,000 ; the weekly TUuaration, 27,000 ; the 
Motide lUustrij 22,000 ; and the penny illustrated paper, Jo^tnial 
p9Ur TtmSj 70,000 copies. The bi-monthly well-known Bemie de$ 
Deux Mmidee has an edition of 13,000 ; but the Journal du 
DimaiichCf with Alexander Dumas & Co. , and plenty of "Rigol- 
boche," an edition of 100,000 copies. The provincial journals of 
France have all a very tfmall circulation ; the largest two being the 
Jounud de Chartresy with 7,800 subscribers; and the Giroyide of 
Bordeaux, with 5,000. Centralization is evidently the order of the 
day in France, even in journalism — centralization crowned by Alex- 
ander Dumas the Great, and " Bigolboche." 

To say a few words about the circulation of modem German 
literature might not be uninteresting, did not the limits of the 
Spectator, even with the largest of supplements, put in a decisive 
veto. In proof of this it will be only necessary to state that there 
were published within the last twelve months in Grermany the over- 
whelming number oi fourteen thousand new books, — London Spectator. 



2. LITERATCJRE FOR CHILDREN. 

Most of the reading provided for children consists of stories- 
Some of these are good and useful, but others are hurtful A con- 
siderable part of the juvenile reading-books is made up of fancy 
tales, accounts of strange adventures, real or fanciful ; and stories 
of ghosts, giants, and magicians. Such stories are attractive to 
children, and are read with intense interest, mingled sometimes 
with wonder and fear, and sometimes with mirthful pleasure. If 
immediate gratification were the chief end to be secured, these 
books would be just tiie ones. They answer that purpose fully. 

But we cannot test the true value of books thus. A child's read- 
ing will leave its influence upon his mind after the immediate plea- 
sure has passed ; and in estimating the value of books, we must 
judge by their permanent influence rather than by their prevent 
effects. The kind of reading described above,* seems to me to be 
very injurious. It gratifies the child without instructing him. It 
does not draw out the thinking powers, and encourage intellectual 
effort. It makes the mind indolent and morbid, and creates a dis- 
taste for useful books. The child becomes accustomed to read for 
amusement or excitement, and simple, truthful, and instructive 
literature seems to him dull and tedious. When this vitiated taste 
is formed it will strengthen itself by repeated gratifications, until 
the story-loving child ^tcomes a slave to it, and spends every avail 
able moment in devouring works of fiction. Such seem to me to be 
the direct i-esults of these juvenile books, and, if so, every partjut 
or teacher who provides such books for children, is fostering a taste 
for fictitious reading. I do not here intend to condemn fiction un- 
oualifiedly. It may at times be of use to those whose tastes are 
formed ; but it does not seem to be desirable as a moulding influ- 
ence in childhood. 

Books for children should be such as will be of benefit to them 
while they read, and ever after. The style should be agreeable, so 
as to interost the child ; and ^e subject-matter should be instruc- 
tive and strengthening to the mind. The subjects should be varied, 
so as to appeal to the intellect, conscience, aud heart Is not the 
field of truth broad and diversified enough to satisfy the wants of 
any mind 7 There are the phenomena of day and night, aud the 
succession of the seasons — ^the tetrarchs of the year ; the varieties 
of beasts, birds, and fishes, with their peculiar habits and modes of 
life and relations to man ; the beauties of flowers and trees, and the 
majesty of forests ; the delicate forms of vegetable aud insect life, 
which the microscope reveals ; the mysterious forces of nature, and 
the sublimity of the **blue and stariy sky " The field of history 
is also rich in lessons that will interest aud benefit any child. The 
material is abundant, and can easily be made attractive to young 
minds. Above all, there Is the realm of spiritual truth revealed in 



to a sale of sixty or seventy thousand copies. Of the notorious the Holy Scriptures^ There are beautiful biographies, noble exam- 
print, <« Napoleon III. et FAngleterre,'' 72,000 copies were sold in plea of faith and love, and the teachings of heavenly wisdom. Is 
a fe^ weeks. there not enough in nature, lustory, and revelation, to fill the read- 

ing books of the young 1 Is there any beauty of the mind that can 
not be gratified and cultivated from these sources ? Why should 
these healthful and inexhaustible fountains be neglected, and the 
exciting draughts of fiction be given to the immature ? The imagi- 
nation can be amply developed without such stimulus, aud much 
more healthfully. The world is full of beauties, which can be ad- 
mired in nature and imitated in art. Music offers its delights. 
Poetiy and painting, and all natural and artistic beauties, spraad 
out their charms and invite the soul to enjoy them. All these are 
salntaiy. There is no deficiency in the supply of healthful nourish- 
ment and gratification that needs to be made up by hurtful fiction, 
God has furnished all that men z^eed-^Jotoa Insirtutar, 



There being no real political life in France, the periodical press 
of the counti^ to a great extent has got into the novelistic and 
hmily-magazine condition, and leaders and reviews are swamped in 
in the aU-important feuiUeton, Consequently, the circulation of 
the chief newspapers— of *' leading'' newspapers it is impossible to 
•peak— belongs in many respects to the French book-world, and 
may serve to indicate the public taste at the present time. At this 
moment, the 8Ude, representative of the spicier element, stands at 
the head of the daily press, with a drcuLition of 50,000 ; followed 
tt a good interval, by La Patrie, with 28,000 ; L'Opinion Na- 
**otwi«, with 21,000; La Prtsm, with. 19,000; Le ConaibUumnd, 
With 18,000 ; the Journal de$ Dibats, with 12,000 ; La France, with 
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3. PLBASURBS OF RBADIJfG. 

A literary taste, apart from ita other uses is among the most pnre 
and enduring of earthly enjoyments. It brings its possessor into 
ever-renewing communion with all that is highest and best jp. the 
thought and sentiments of the past. The garnered wisdom of the 
ages IS its daily food. Whatever is di^fied and lofty in speculation 
or refined or elevated in feeling, or wise, quaint and humerous in 
suggestion, or sparing, or tender in imagination, is accessible to the 
lover of books. He can command the wittiest, or the wisest of his 
oompanions at his pleasure. He can retire and hold converse with 
jghiloBophers, statesmen, and poets; he can regale himself with their 
richest and deepest thoughts, with their most exquisite felicities of 
expression, ms favorite books are a world to him. He lives with 
their characters ; he is animated by their sentiments ; he is moved 
by their principles. And when the outer world is a burden to him 
— ^when its ambitions fret him, or its cares worry him — he finds re- 
fuge in this calmer world of the past, and soothes his resentment, 
and stimulates his languor, in peaceful sympathy with it. Eepecial- 
ly does this love of literature rue into enjoyment, when other and 
more active enjoyments begin to fade away. When the senses lose 
their freshness, and the limbs their activity, the man who has learn- 
ed to love books, has a constant and ever-growing interest When 
the summit of professional life has been attained, and wealth secur- 
ed, and the excitements of business yield to the desire for retire- 
ment, such a man has a happy resouroe within himself ; and the 
taste which he cultivated at intervals, and sometimes almost by 
stealth, amidst the pressure of business avocations, becomes to him at 
once an ornament and a blessing. It is impossible to over-rate the 
oomparative dignity, as well as enjoyment of a life thus well spent, 
which has preserved an intellectual feeling amidst commercial ven- 
tures or sordid distractions, and brightens at last into an evening of 
intellectual wisdom and calm. — Principal TuUocfi, I),D. 



4. SELECTING BOOKS. 

One of the leading influences in the education of the young in 
our families and SabbiEith schools, is that of books and periodicals. 
But this is an asency to be carefully guarded, and which requires 
the exercise of sleepless vigilance to prevent it from being abused, 
and thus defeating the wisest plans that mav he formed for cultivat- 
ing the intellect, and developing and educatmg the moral sentiments 
of children and youth. Sensation books, with fancy bindings and 
unique titles, are eagerly sought after, and read with avidi^, but 
too often undermine, by a slow but sure process, the nobler traits 
of the youthful character. The number of books for the young 
now issued from the press is so large as to render it impossible for 
parents and teachers to gain even a cursory knowledge of their con- 
tents, and hence books often find a place in the family and Sabbath 
school libraiy, whose teachings are destructive of all moral and re- 
ligious principle. In this view the value of institutions which select 
and publish only the best books, on which all may rely, is inestima- 
ble. — Am, Messenger, 

5. PUBLIC LIBRARY IN TORONTO. 

From a recent presentment of the Grand Jury in Toronto, we 
make the following extract : — 

" We believe that the time has now arrived when public attention 
should be directed to a want which has hitherto been but parti^y 
felt. We mean the absence of a public library, not where works of 
fiction and the lighter elements of BeXl^s Lettres may be obtained, 
but where access may be had to those more sterling works of recon- 
dite research, indispensable to the student of science, history or 
literature, and which should alone be permitted to be read within 
tiie walls of the library. In the former instance the Mechanics' In- 
stitute, to a certain degree, fills the void ;♦ and in the department of 
Law, Osgoode Hall is to some extent well supplied. We also deem 
it due gratefully to advert to the courtesy of the learned President 
and Professors of the University, who always throw open their 
shelves to any who may wish to consult them, and to aid the in- 
quirer with their advice. But we think unanimously and earnestly, 
uiat the city should entertain the project of granting some aid to a 
libraiy, the property of the city itself. It is true that this sugges- 
tion may have the phase of novelty, for we regret to say that few 
Corporations on this side of the Atlantic, show sympathy with 
learning or its votaries, but we are in the hope that Toi*onto will 
prove an honorable exception, and will lead the way in an altered 
state of thinking. We would therefore recommend that an annual 
sum should be appropriated toward such a library, and it seems to us 
that the Canadian Institute presents an admirable basis for the 
formation of such an institution. And if arrangements could be 



effected with the InstHute, in a few foan a |ibnuy would exist, 
which, while it would be a source of pnde to ail connected with the 
city, would most beneficially react on the tone of thought and the 
habits of the community." 
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^ Mr. Bdwirdi, tbe LIbnrbui of thci Mechanics' Institute, has replied to this 
" ", that it undsrrsluas tbe nomber and variety of books in this Bbrary. | 



1. TWO SORTS OF SCHOOLS. 

On approaching the door of School Ko. 1 sll is quiet. You are 
in doubt whether school is in session ; but a light rap brings a 
noiseless step to the door. Tou enter, but no marked sensation k 
produced, no business is interrupted, no condderable portion of the 
pupils turn their eyes from their books to stare you in the face. 
The recitation progresses with spirit to its close, when the teacher 
announces in a clear, distinct tone the limits of the next lesson, but 
does not repeat it. At a single and light stroke of the bell the 
succeeding class moved to the place of recitation with but little 
noise, but with a regularity equal to a company of well drilled 
infantry. Each recitation has ite time to commence and its time 
to close. The teacher's desk, the desk of each pupil, and in fact 
the entire room seems to be arranged according to the sanoie pkn, 
viz : *' A place for everything and everything in its place.'' A boy 
of nine years repairs the fire, but no exercise is interrupted by the 
noise of rattling stove door, wood or poker. The extra sticks of 
wood are not left on the floor for the next class to stumble over,- but 
find an orderly position under the stove, wheie no wood box has 
been provided. Recess in this school is a merry tima Svery one 
is up and moving — no one studies, save as they consult eaoh other 
or the teacher respecting doubtful questioas found in some Uman. 
Feet trip lightly across the floor, and many happy vcioes mingie in 
the medley chorus, but no door eiams and no looi bxawl is heard. 
The bell rings, and scarce a minute passes ere quiet is restored, when 
study and the recitations are resumed with renewed isteMtand 
vigor. 

Well, let us drive over here two or l^ree miles and drop ia al 
School No. 2. While tying your hone the hum of the scene wtthin 
reaches your ear. You approach the door, doubting whether yon 
will be introduced to a recitation or a recess ; and after a second, 
perhaps a third, loud rap, 3rou gain admittance : but yon are no leas 
in doubt what name to give to the exercise tiiat is progressinff . Tea 
can, however, soon determine what is the general exercise ^iSenyoa 
see that four-fifths of all the pumls present gaze you full in the face 
for the first fifteen minutes. But when the ''sohoolrmseter" or 
''school-marm*' has several times repeated, "Attend to your etedieit 
all,'* the scene changes somewhat, still you are left to ooaclude that 
the change is not so much due to the command of the teacher as it 
is to the fact that the novelty of your presence has in some degree 
subsided. 

Soon the scene is a Varied one. Bvery fourth scholar is irbiqm^ 
ing — every fifth studying so loud that he can be hesid aenMS tiie 
house — five or six are moving in differekitdirectionsforsome UikkBOwn 
object. John cries ont, '' Please may I leave my seat f <Seofga 
''go to the stove V* and Mary, ^'get my book f A class k calkd 
out to read ; after two or three minutes time lost in dispatii^ which 
is the right lesson, the exercise commencea The teacher teUa esdi 
one to commence as his or her turn arrives, and often givea the 
number of the verse. When the pupil hesitates, aod aomeCmei 
when he does not, the teacher prononnees the word for the reader, 
and in many instances spells out the same. While this pupal btiios 
blundering through the sentence, the remainder of the dass are at 
liberty — at least they use the liberty — ^to ooeupy their eyes and 
thoughts with what suits them best. So the readmg p ra y tsw a, 
and so it ends. In like manner lesson after lesson is gone uizosgli 
with, and finding it impossible to keep yourself interested in the 
bungling exercises, you walk around tne room — and what do yoo 
see ? Books, soiled with dirty hands and written over, outside and 
in, with awkward pencillinff and indecent thoughts^ scattered in 
confusion on the various desxs. Under this boy's dedc is a pfle of 
whittlings ; under that girl's a litter of torn paper. Overhead, tiie 
ceiling is bespatterd with paper wads ; under foot, the floor is strewed 
with nut-shucks, fragments of bread and butter, apple cores, etc 
The only evidence that sweeping has been attempted at any time, 
is, that the dirt is deeper in the by-places, behind the doors, de^ 
(fee. , than on the open floor. 

The above may, to some, seem overdrawn, yet it is not. Other 
points of difierenoe, equally patent, might be multiplied. It is s 
pleasure, however, to be able to say that the "number-two " teachen 
are not the most numerous. Yeiy many, even among our most 
inexperienced teachers, manifest a fair amount of tact to goven 
said ability to teach.-*^J. MendriekiOH in WiBOonsin Jounal o/ 
BdiieaHatK 
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2. VTOTORIA SCHOOL, BROOKYILLB. 

From a recent report of the Local Superintendent of Sdiook in 
the town of Brockville we aelect the following : — 

The apparatus which your board haa secured for the school is a 
great improyement, as it gives the school a higher position in the es- 
timation of the community, and presents a strong attraction to the 
pupils. As it is gradually made use of in the conduct of the School, 
I am persuaded that it will elevate the general standing of the pu- 
pils and School. 

Tou have acted with intelligence and much judiciousness in grant- 
ing prizes. * These will furnish a spur to all to study, and those who 
are unsuccessful in one competition, will be stimulated to make 
greater exertions in the future. My experience has been that prizes 
aie an excellent feature of any school, and that the objections brought 
against them are greatly more than counter^balanced by the good'they 
do. One thing is greatly needed, punctual attendance on the part of 
pupila. Many are yet very irregular in their attendance, too many 
drop in late, and great is the injxuy which is thus done to all parties. 
This at present is the greatest evil in the school 

I shall close with a few suggestions to your boaid, which I think 
are worthy of your consideration. 

1. The first division is too unwieldy for one teacher, and for vig- 
osous working needs to be divided. 

2. The mid-summer examination would be a more suitable time 
for the distribution of prizes, when the classes have been carried up 
to the standard in each division. 

3. It would serve both as a stimulus and reward to snocess, if the 
names of the successful competitors for prizes were published -in our 
local papers. 

4. I would suggest the propriety, as speedily as possible, of secu- 
ring a library for the use of teachers and pupils. It is much needed 



the last three years of their school time^ if poverty or necessity re- 
quire it, may be used by the parents 

In the Southern States where four millions of slaves are sold and 
bought as animals or chattels they are not wrought for fear of hurt- 
ing them, but allow^ to run wild till 12 years of age. Should not 
we show equal care of our own chDdren, with all our boast of supe- 
rior freedom and christian civilization ? Ko fees being required^ 
you, gentlemen, as you love your children, love to see a growth of 
the mind as well as that of the body — as you love your country and 
the vast interests of the immortal soul, and without confusion give 
account to God for your charge, give that training to your child 
that God puts within your reach. 

What a tiin and disgrace that when the good, the wealthy, and 
the intelligent party o? the community build a school house and en- 
gage to pay a teacher for the education of the children of the poor, 
that the undutiful and miserable parent neglects and despises the 
favour, and in upite of the love and patriotism of others, force on 
his unhappy ofi'tipnng one of the woi*st hereditary evils that can. af- 
flict humanity — which is gross igiwratvce. 

If this will continue, the State after the example of other coun- 
tries, being the true guardian of the weak, the injured, and the op- 
pressed, will and should interfere, and fine this as a crime, when 
not excused by sickness or some natural necessity. 

Look at the weak and helpless condition of a wild Indian, a Sooth 
Sea Islander, or a poor African, and you clearly see in comparison 
with intelligent and properly trained people, the weakness, the su- 
perstition, the destitution, and the awful miseries entailed upon 
man by ignorance, and that it has been well said that ^' Knowledge 
is better than strength. " Yea by its aid we find not unf requently one 
man doing what 20,000 men could never think of doing. 

Whence oiu: conjugal virtue, and social order, our commerce, our 



and in placea where it has been obtained, has been followed by ex- wealth, our almost miraculous power of travel, manufacture and 



oellent results. 

5. The teaching of vocal music in the school appears to me a very 
deairable thing, and is becoming more common in our schools. In 
many ways it has a good effect upon the pupils. 

6. I would also recommend that the ten oonunandmeBts should be 
taught in the school 

3. CIRCfULAR FROM THE LOCAL SUPERINTENDENT 

TO THE TEUBTBXS Ain> 1U.TBPATEBS OJ* SCHOOL DISTJaiUT 

NO. 1, OOUKTY OF BBUOB. 

(InMfied by request.) 

GjSNTLBMSir, — Finding great difficulty in getting many of ^u to- 
gether at School Lecture meetings, and the subject of Education not 
at all commanding that share of attention we should like, I have 
taken the liberty, the trouble and expense of addressing you on the 
most important subject by the press. 

I know the country is new, and the settlers generally poor ; and, 
compared to other places, there is much to commend and to comfort. 
But still a great deal remains to be done that should and could be 
done with no loss, but much profit and honor to the whole commu- 
nity — espedaUy the youth on whose training the piety, the morality, 
the weslth and prosperity of the whole country so much depend. — 
The old people are almost worn out and will soon be in the grave ; 
and the country with all it contains will very shortly be in the hands 
of the youth, and the measure of their success shall depend on the 
training wa shall be able to give them. 

Permit me, therefore, gentlemen, to call your attention to the 
fact as deserving solemn consideration, naade known by the last 
half-yearly returns, that of 2026 register scholars only 618 average 
acholan of teaching time are made out ; and if we add, one-fifth that 
are never sent at aJJ, the attendance of our district is only one-fourth 
of the children of school age. Placeing a great number on the school 
Register amounts to very little, when we find some names for one 
day in the year^ a great many from one to iwentg days and continu- 
ing every single day, it takes ^ register fl<^lars to make an aver • 
€igef one ef full time. This I publish for conviction and correction. 
l%ere is a small increase of the past year over the previous, however, 
ha short of what it should be ; for it would cost you little, perhaps 
not one cent to double the attendance oi our schools, they being all 
now free* 

Ab schoolfl houses are now built very conveniently at a regular 
distanee from a quarter of. a mile to 2|, all chilcken from 6 to 12 
years of age should attend as a matter of sacred duty, whilst a 
teacher is engaged, paid by the section, and charging no fees. We 
are careful not to hurt our horses or oxen by using them too young. 
Should we not be equally careful of our children ? If you give them 
the sepond six years in school, they ought to have the elements of 
an English Education. They are out of your way, being under the 
eye of a careful guardian, more safe from injury and accident, and 
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trafic 1 — ^f rom training. Knowledge thinks nothing of taking a 
tramp round the world with 4 or 8,000 tons, on a trackless path 
never seen before, at the rate of 12 or 15 miles per hour. Take up 
10,000 men, with all their arms or baggage, and with a power b^ 
gotten by few splinters of wood, run with them, if thev please asleep, 
from 30 to 60 miles an hour on a land route. Or Sold conversation 
with the man on the other side of the earth as on the other side of 
the street, or along the vety btottom of the ocean, for 2,000 miles 
or more. 

But more pai'ticularly. Whence the many thousand comforts of 
the poor untutored man in the midst of light and civilization ? Are 
they not greatly from the knowledge of others ? Blessings spread 
around hun unconsciously, like the light of the sun on l£e%nimal 
which never understands whence the benefit is enjoyed . The child in 
his trying struggles and weary pilgrimage through a life of aozrow^ 
in a fallen state, is greatly favored by throwing ^ht on his path. 
You do this as you enlighten his mind : enlarge his capacity to deal 
with the sure opposition of his lot, and make the very best of the 
favourable wind in his sails by teaching him to set them to the 
very best advantage. 

Therefore, the voice of all material things he has come to in con- 
tact with, master and govern, is ^* teach the child if you would make 
him a man." The peace, the wealth, the commerce, the honor and 
prosperity of our coimtry, and ^e necessary claims and advance* 
ment of ih» present and coming generation returns the echo, ' ' Teach 
the child " to act out his share in the great competition of thia high- 
ly favored and happy age of experiment, discoveiy and advance- 
ment. Yea, fuUy admitting the truth of the sayings of the wise 
that ^^ Education is the torch of Christianity and the handmaid of 
Religion," no wonder that the peremptory voice of Revelation is 
*' Train np a (diild in the way he should go and when he is old he 
wiQ not depart from it." *' It is not good that the soul be without 
knowledge." ^' Fools are said to hate knowledge, but in hating it 
the are said to love death. " The anianal by instinct is fully prepar- 
ed to answer his end, and fill his lot ; but poor man, although the 
lawful governor of the animal^ and designed to answer an end ten 
thousand times greater, is said by a great writer to be without train- 
ing *' very little above the. animal," and in some points far below 
theskmeu 

How shall man secure that great and most desirable power, that 
is, power over himself ? A new natxure created and trained to 
govern the old man that is corrupt. Is it not by knowledge and 
teaching ? For the enlightening of the mind, the renovation of tiie 
nature and sanotification of the heart, teaching is the great duty of 
the parent, the minister, and the teacher. We leave the power 
with God but the means with the creatmra The child rather loves 
to be let olottA in ignoraiiM and sin, although the same will be sure 
to ensure his ruin at last. 

Whence eomee the knowledge of the Immortal and Invisible ? 
What lifts the vtU of the futmre, and secures to man a good hope 
through. §Ena^ ? Is it not imparted to man by teaching. Therefore, 
all our. Mywioinariea to the d^k and untutured heathen, work their 
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difficult way into the horrid region of the pagan mind by the school 
house as well aa the chapel, by teaching as well as preaching. So 
my good friends bear with me whilst, by love and office, I urge you 
to do justice to your children in this matter, as you have to answer 
to God and your country for them. Ensure them a common Eng- 
lish education to help them through the world, and you have left 
them, poor or rich, a good legacy. It may cost yon from $1 to $3 
a year for a whole family ; and this you pay whether yon allow the 
blessinor to your own children or not. Build the school house, there- 
fore, not as a child starvation and a disgrace to the section, but such 
a lionsu as the health, and comfort of your children requires. 

By so doing you may pay one dollar more for the house, but save 
t20 I'j the doctors* bill and add full ten per cent, to all the property 
of th.3 section. Engage a good teacher, and remember that a cheap 
articU' in the market is very often the dearest in the wear — ^that 
one teacher often does in a year what another may not do in three. 

Then encourage the teacher and the children, at least, by one day 
of examination or exhibition — ^for you do that as farmers to improve 
seed and stock. Send not only your children to school, but ensure 
regular attendance. -Do not engage to pay $20 a month to any man 
to teach three or four children, or empty benches. There is no use 
or common sense to place an axe or a noe in the hand of a child un- 
der 1 2 years of age, unless you are determined to crush or strain a 
frail body half made. Neither is there any use to stick up a child 
in a gap of the fence, for he is a very bad fence all day, but far 
worse than useless at night. 

In conclusion, let me beg of Trustees and Teachers, in behalf of 
the children, the governmeiitof love and miZdneM, carefully avoiding 
all u^idue severity and tyranny. Man is made to be led not driven. 
Let 1 •)e cliild he eimbk'd to look back over the lapse of 30 years on 
the sc'iool-house us a bright and happy spot ; not a prison or peni- 
tentiiii y. If any child is sent to school weeping, the case should be 
inquii^ into, and the reason found out. Karey's training of wild 
hofKos has been thought almost a miricle, but is now found to be 
greatly by kindness. Surely the creatures of reason and affection 
equally require it. 

We have to improve on the past ; railing and sarcasm, the wear- 
ing out of the switch and the taste, with the punishment of wrath 
and pjissioii, ought and must be done away with. Follow as you 
posaii'ly am the great principle of the Divine government which is 
love, and the second in order to it is the ** great recompense of re- 
ward." Wishing you all success, 

Believe me, gentlemen, Tours, most respectfully, 

WM. FRASER, 



January 15th, 1863. 



Ir. Superintendent of 8(ko6U. 
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1. THE STUDY OF LATIN. 

Many of our Grammar schools contain a class of pupils who do 
not intend to pursue a liberal course of education, but who wish, for 
various reasons, to take up Latin. Not a few of them will commence 
the study with a good degree of energy, but in a few months become 
tired of it and anxious to give it up. If permitted to do so, the 
time already spent upon it will have been wasted, and if compelled 
to go on, their growing distaste for the study makes it of doubtful 
benefit. Without pausing to discuss the old question of the relative 
merits of mathematics and the classics as a means of mental discipline, 
we would !^tart the inquiry, '' How can such pupils pursue to the 
best advantage the study of Latin f 

Undoubte<&y, observation will confirm the statement that there 
is both too much and too little time given to Latin in our higher 
schools. Too much, because some scholars ought never to have 
commenced it and because time is wasted through defective modes of 
teaching it. Too little, because it is an admirable means of disdpline 
when properly pursued, and also because more pupils than are 
usually found e iga^ed in the study might do so with advantage. 

The first mistake commonly made by the pupil is with reference 
to the kind of benefit he expects to gain from the study of an ancient 
language. Oftentimes it will be found that the scholar has no in- 
tell^ent idea about it, but wishes to study it, perhaps, because some 
of his fellow pupils are doing so. The correction of such an error 
is evidently the first duty of the teacher. Let him present to the 
mind of the pupil the true ends to be attained bv the study of the 
ancient languages, and at the same time make him understand that 
no satisfactory knowledge of either Greek or Latin can be gained 
without diligent and persevering study. There may be exceptions 
to the rule, but as a general thing, if the boy or girl cannot devote 
two or three years to the study he or she had better not commence 
it. 



knowledge. All this can and should be done by an instmetor who 
id alive to the real intereats of those committed to his chai*ge. But 
after that comes another and more difficult question. How can a 
three years' study of Latin be made at once interesting and profitable ? 
How shall the pupil be made to progress thoroughly and not too 
slowly ? 

It is usually the custom of teachers to mark out for such pupik a 
ooume exactly like that which they would adopt if preparing them for 
college. But it is a question whether some modifications ought not 
to be made in the case of those we are now considering. Students 
who are to spend four years in college occupy by far the larger part 
of their time in the academy or high school in tiie work of prepara- 
tion. The amenities of study come after they have entered the 
university. Of course nothing can take the place of a thorough and 
S3'8tematic drill It is essential to the success of every student of 
Latin. But it is doubtful whether it needs to be as prolonsred or 
extensive for those whose time is so much more limited. Shall no 
attention be given to the literature and history of the language ? 

At the public schools in England we know that the attainments 
of the best schokrs in the ancient languages would shame those of 
many of our college graduates. But if we do not think it necessary 
that our university students should be able to write Greek and 
Latin poetry, may not there be still more allowance made for those 
who can never enter the imiversity ? In some of our schools^ 
especially in the city, the teacher has no choice. The same course 
is marked out for all who study th«) same branches. But in many 
others it is not fixed by anj particular rules, but is left, more or 
less, to tha judgment of the instructor. The question then recurs 
again, ** What are the ends to be kept in view and how c»n they 
best be attained V* The single topic in connection with this whole 
subject on which we would now make one or two suggestions relates 
to its connection with the study of English. One of the most 
striking facts with which the student becomes conversant in studying 
the structure of our language is that a large part of our words are 
derived, either directly or indirectlv, from the Latin. 

Of course, then, a knowledge of Latin becomes an essential means 
in gaining a clear and thorough knowledge of English. But in 
addition to this there should be tiie ability to use our native tongue 
with gracefulness and precision. To the attainment of this end 
perhaps nothing contributes more than the habit of making careful 
and critical translations from one language to another. Scaroely 
any point is more neglected in our schools than this, and consequent- 
ly no accomplishment lb rarer. Too often teachers content themselves 
with very ordinary renderings of the text, and not unfrequently 
with very loose and inaccurate versions. 

Undoubtedly the ability to translate well depends somewhat upon 
the command of language possessed by the pupil But it is equally 
certain that this power may be increased by careful exerexse. The 
critical jndgment of the scholar should be frequently called into 
action. He should learn to discriminate accurately between the 
meaning of synonomous words. The differences of idiom and the 
exact signification of words as determined by their composition and 
derivation should be dwelt upon. Written translations of difficult 
passages will also be found a useful exercise. 

By persevering in this method the instructor will find his pupih 
acquiring a new power in the use of language and at the same time 
forming a habit of thoroughness and accuracy which will be invaluable 
to them in other studies. 

But in order to effect all this the teacher himself must be both 
careful and diligent. He mui^t be ever mindful of the truth that 
there is no channel of influence through which he is not impressing 
his own mental and moral charetenstics upon the minds of his 
pupils. So subtle and mysterious is the sympathy between the 
souls of men that even his own habits of thought and study will be 
felt and in some degree reproduced by those who receive his instruo- 
xion.— JS)^o<2e Idand Schoolmaster. 



% NOTES ON COINS. 

The science of Numismatics has a claim on all intelligent persons 
that no other subject of study can surpass. In Coins and Medals, 
more than any other monuments, the past is preservei and its heroes 
and great events are kept, memorable forms of worship, manners and 
custo'itg of nations; title . of kings and emporers may thus be deter- 
mined ; — ^in fact, coins have been frequently of the greatest service, 
b illustrating doubtful points of history, and even by bringing to light 
circumstances and events unknown to us before. Without the help 
of medaU and inscriptions we should be ignorant of a fact exceeding 
honourable to the memory of Antoninus I'ius. Pos-ibly it was to the 
almost intperishable nature of the splendid medsls of the Augustan 
age that Horace alluded, whet he spoke of a fame more enduring than 
Then as now, the record of coins and medals were regarded sa 



brass. ,, ^ 

Let him also be assured that for the first year at least he must most lasting; and it may be safely affirmed, that we owe as much <» 
delve and toil as it were in the bard rock to find the px^ooa on of j oar historical knowledge of the ramote post to the cmns of nations 
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long since passed away, as we owe to their written chronicles on paper 
or parchment. 

Coins first consisted of rndo lumps of metal, and were afterwards 
stamped on one side only with simple devices, such as a pomegranate 
or bird, helmet or flower. The device was afterwards improved into 
a head, generally of the patron divinity of the country or town where 
the money was coined ; and at a subsequent period the clumsy mark 
of the hammer, visible on the earliest specimens, was exchanged for 
some emblem or device, thus giving to each side of the coin a similar 
decoration. — Portraiture of ni ers was not introduced on coins before 
the reign of Alex nder the Great, and he was first represented as the 
god Jupiter Ammon, in which character he appears on a coin struck 
by Lysimachas. A Orecian Drachman, coyied in the days of Alexan- 
der the Great, was picked up in the streets of the once buried Pom- 
peii. It has on one side the bead of Alexander; on the reverse, a 
figure of Jupiter sitting in a chair hoUiing a hasta pura (spear of fav- 
or) in his left hand, and an imperial ea<»le in the ri^ht, — the inscription 
is Alexander. During the age of Phidias and Pmxiteies, the most 
flourishing period of Qrcek art, some of the most beautiful statues of 
difinities were copied on coins, and occasionally gnups of figures were 
added, so that by this means we can behold transcripts of many cele- 
bnted works which perished years ago. This custom also prevailed 
in the time of the Roman emperors. Coins may fairly be called sculp- 
ture in miniature ; and it is by their means that the famous Venus of 
Cnidos, the Palatine Apollo, and the Colossus of Rhodes, are still pre- 
served, although historv too clearly narrates the exact circumstances 
of their destruction. Various family types occur in Roman Consular 
Coins, which commemorate some remarkable events connected with 
the consulship of certain individuals. 

As historical records, therefore, these coins are peculiarly interesting. 
The coins of the ^milian family supply striking examples of types of 
his class. The imperial types exhibit triumphs and consular proces- 
sions, the emperors continuing to retain the ancient consular rank and 
aathority. Allusions to the consulships and consulships elect of the 
emperors are frequent in the legends of the imperial coins; the com- 
pound titles which the emperors were pleased to assume, with their 
names, are also in this same manner recorded. 

It wi 1 be borne in remembrance that the title IMP. (Imperator) 
wu not prefixed to the imperiid name until, in later times, the Ro- 
mans had become so familiarized with sovereignty that they no longer 
hesitated publicly to recognize the fact. 

Under the title of Roman Medallions are included all those pro- 
dactions of the Roman mint which exceed the current coin in size and 
weight These medallions were struck, both at Rome and in' the 
Provinces of the empire, on various occasions, generally for the pur- 
pose of commemorating some event of historical inteirest, and occasion- 
ally for ordinary currency. Before Hadrian, Roman medallions are 
▼ery rare, hut subsequently they are of more frequent occurrence. 
The medallions struck by the Senate bear the letters S. V, (Senatus 
Conaulto) The f tlJowiog £mperors commemorated their conqueet^ 
in Britain on certain of their coins: — Claudius, Hadrian, Antoninus 
Pius, Commodus, Severus, Caracalla, and Geta. A few years since, 
a number of small brass coins, evidently from a Roman Mint, were 
dug out at Can wick, at a depth of eighteen inches from the surface. 
The majority are in a high state of preservation, especially some ol 
the time of Constantine the Great, commonly known as the first 
Christian Emperor. A small brass coin is comparatively little impuir- 
J|d by the immense lapse of voars it must have lain in the ground. 
The obvi-rse^ which is sharp, clear, and distinct, has upon it the hel- 
meted head of the E nperor, and bears the inscription CONSTANTl 
NVS AVG. (Constantir.us Augustus.) The reverse is less dis iuct ; 
hut upon it may be traced two winged figures, apparently in an act of 
ovation, and an inscription which, though partially erased, in all pro- 
hability was VICTORliE BRITfANICiB. Though the sUtues of 
inirble, the arcnes of triumph, the gorgeous palaces reared by the 
Mooarchs of the Empire of Rome, have been razed to the ground and 
have crumbled into dust, these, in themselves, p*ltry coins, remain 
monuments of the might of the age they represent, and record, fresh 
M the day they were coined, such great historical facts in their inscrip- 
tions a? VictorisB Britanicas and Judss Captse. — From ** Nate* on 
^in$ ," read before the Numismatic SocUtg of Montreal^ by 8. C. 
^g, E$q, 



which relate to the earlier years of our history. We append a few 
interesting tables, carefully compiled from parhamentary documents, 
which will be valuable to those who take an interest in our rapid 
comm^pcial and industrial progress. 



TABLE L 



JS?ayor<f of Wheat from 1838 to 1861. 



Year. 


Bushels of Wheat. 


Year. 


BushelB of Wheat. 


1838 


296,020 


1850 


4,647,224 


1839 


249,471 


1861 


4,276,896 


1840 


1,739,119 


1852 


6,496,718 


1841 


2,313,836 


1853 


6,597,193 


1842 


1,078,102 


1854 


3,781,534 


1843 


1,193,918 


1855 


6,413,428 


1844 


2.350,018 


1856 


9,391,531 


1845 


^ 2,597,392 


1857 ! 6,482,199 


1846 


3,312,767 


1858 


5,610,559 


1847 


3,883.156 


1859 


4,032,627 


1848 


4,248,016 


1860 


8,431,263 


1849 


3,646,320 


1861 13,369,727 




TABLE IL 


VcUue of aU Agrictdt^iral Products exported from Canada from 




the years 1863 to 1861, inchisive. 


Year. 


■ 


Year. 


* 


1863 


8,032,635 


1858 


7,904,400 


1854 


7,316,160 


1869 


7,339,798 


1855 


13,130,399 


1860 


14,269,225 


1856 


14,972,276 


1861 


18,244,631 


1867 


8,882,825 


A 




TABLB III. 


Comparative Statement of <Ae Products of the Forest^ durii^ the 




years 1853 to 1861, inclusive. 


Year. 


% 


Year. 


» 


1863 


9,293,338 


1858 


9,284,614 


1854 


9,912,008 


1869 


9,663,^2 


1865 


7,832,660 


1860 


11,012,263 


1866 


9,802,130 


1861 


9,672,646 


1857 


11,575,508 
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1. CANADIAN INDUSTRY AND TRADE. 

Statistical tables are proverbially dry and uninteresting to the 
majority of the reading public. Nevertheless they are frequently 
0* great importance in shewing the direction of a people's industry, 
and its probable future development. It is often very troublesome 
w searoh for accurate statistical information in the parliamentary 
^•coments issaed from year to year, and few have aooeas to those 



TABLX IV. 

Comparative Statement of Imports^ exhibiting the value of Goods 
entered for consumption in Canada, during the years 1852 to 
1861, inclusive. 





Great 


N. Amer. 


West 


United ' Other For. 


Year. 


Britain. 


Colonies. 


Indies. 


States. 


Countries. 


1862 


$9,671,132 


$480,954 


$5,115 


$8,477,693 


$651,598 


1853 


18,489,120 


632,660 


3.479 


11,782,147 


1,074,030 


1854 


22,963,331 


675.116 


2,673 


15,533,098 


1,356,110 


1855 


13,303,460 


865,988 


14,135 


20,828,676 


1,073,909 


1866 


18,212,934 


1,032,695 


17,613 


22,704,509 


1,616,736 


1857 


17,669,025 


751,888 


26,823 


20,224,651 


868,211 


1858 


12,287.063 


423,826 




15,636,665 


732,083 


1859 


14,786,084 


381,756 


633 


17,592,916 793,873 


1860 


16,859,980 


393,864 


15,802 


17,273,029 906,260 


1861 


20,386,937 


499,177 


371 


21,069,388 


1,098,963 



Total value of Imports of Goods entered for Consumption in Canada, 
during ^ years 1852 to 1861, inclusive. 




VaL of Goods in dols 



1862 
1863 
1864 
1866 
1866 



20,286,493 
31,981,436 
40,520,325 
36,086,169 
43»584^387 




1857 
1858 
1869 
1860 
1861 



Val of Goods in dols. 



39,430.598 
29,078,627 
83,565,161 
34,447,935 
43,064,886 
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TABLE V. 

TabU shewing both tofal voZfca of Canadian Exports and ImpiyrU, 
and the aggregate value of the Foteigi^ trade of the Pr(mncefram 
1852 to 1861, induaive. 



Year. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Total Value of 
Foreign Trade. 


1852 


$14,065,973 


$20,286,493 


$34,342,466 


1853 


22,012,230 


31,981,436 


63,993,666 


1854 


21,249,319 


40,529,325 


61,778,644 


1855 . 


28,188,461 


36,086,169 


64,274,630 


1856 


32,047,017 


43,584,387 


76,631,404 


1857 


27,006,624 


39,430,698 


66,437,222 


1858 


23,472,609 


29,078,627 


62,651,136 


1859 


24,766,981 


33,665,161 


58,322,142 


1860 


34,631,890 


34,441,621 


69,073,611 


1861 


36,614,195 


43,046,823 


79,661,018 




TABI 


.B VI. 


Table shewing 


the a^inual expmiation of Fuis and Hkins from 


Canada, es 


cdtuive of the Hud 


rsoji's Bay Company's Exports. 


Year. 


Value. 


Year. 


Value. 


1863 


$127,694 


1868 


$163,213 


1854 


69,357 


1869 


229,147 


1855 


115,260 


1860 


227,116 


1856 


207,753 


1861 


230,596 


1857 


154,879 




..- 



2. CANADA AT T^pE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

We have been favored with a sight of the report of the Jurors of 
the late International Exhibition as it is now passing through the 
press, and we are pleased to notice the very laudatory terms in 
which the labours of Sir Wm. Logan, Mr. Chamberlin, and Dr. 
Hurlburt have been mentioned, the Cai:adian Department being 
characterized *' as one of the most complete illustrations of the re- 
sources of a colony ever exhibited ." Speaking of Class IV. sec. C 
being on the vegetable substances used in manufacture, the report 
says : — 

At no previous exhibition in this or any other country has so 
splendid and valuable a display of the products of forests and plan- 
tations been exhibited, not only when we consider the magnitude of 
the various collections sent from almost every country, but also in 
regard to the admirable care which in almost all cases have been 
shown in the preparation of the specimens of which they were com- 
posed. Science and oommercial enterprise have gone hand in hand 
and we have no longer to regret the absence of correct information 
respecting the producing plants and other important particulars, 
which rendered so much that was sent to the Exhibition of 1861 
comparatively useless. Most of the collections now exhibited are 
labelled correctly, and not only do we find the scientific names of 
the trees attached, but in many cases valuable information respect- 
ing the qualities and quantities of the timber are given. 

In point of size of specimens, exceUent selection, and informa- 
tion given, the Upper Canada collection of woods is undoubtedly the 
finest in the Exhibition building. It is contributed by sixteen in- 
dividuals and consists of pknk logs, square logs, transverse sec- 
tions, pohshedspecimens, veneers, and very extensive series of scien- 
tifically collected and named leaves, flowers, shoots, <fec., &c 

This collection further derives much of its exactness and scientific 
value from the exertions of Dr. Huriburt, who appears to have both 
systematically named and arranged the collections and contributed 
to then: completion m various w&jb.— London Canadian News 



V. %iivmm^h}i»itMl»eitm,&e. 



1. EXTRAORDINARY GEOtOUIOAL STRATA. 

The construction of the great fortificition at Portland, to which 
we recently alluded, has laid bare to view some extraoitiinary geol- 
ogical formations. An English contemporary, speaking on this sub- 
ject, says : — 

^* The sections of the wonderful geological strata which form the 
island of Portland are seen for the first time in the straight rocky 
waUs of the ditch in all their curious variety. . What is most sinim- 
lar is, that at regular intervals of 25 or 30 yards, and oommen<mig 



about 20 feet below the surface of the ground, are a series of verti- 
cal ^* faults," or gaps, about two feet wide, which, as far as can be 
judged, penetrate to the lowest substrata of the island and traverse 
it completely from north to south. In these extraordinary clefts 
human bones have been found with tho^e of wild boars, and the 
bones and horns of reindeer, — not fossilized, but with all their osse- 
ous structure as perfect as if they were not 60 years old. Lower 
still in the oolite the bones of.saurians have been brought to light 
with sharks' teeth, c^eUs now only found in the Red Sea, huge am- 
monites of stone and coppor fossil trees, and near the surface, Phoe- 
nician gold coins, ancient British weapons, Roman pottery, and the 
mysterious flints in the drift." 

2. THE BEAUTY OF THE SKY. 

It is a strange thing how little in general people know about th« 
sky. It is the part of creation in which nature has done more for 
the sake of pleasing man, more for the sole and evident purpose of 
talking to him and teaching him than in any other of her works, and 
it is just the part in which we least attend to her. There are not 
many of her other works in which some more material or essential 
purpose than the mere i4easing of man is not answered iii every part 
of their organization ; but every essential purpose of the sky might, 
as far as we know be answered, if once in three days, or thereabouts 
a great black ugly rain doud were broken up over the blue, and eve- 
rything well watered ; and so all left blue again until the next time, 
with perhaps a film of morning and evening mist for dew. But in- 
stead of this, there is not a moment of any day of our lives when na- 
ture is not producing scene after scene, picture after picture, gloiy 
after glory, and working still upon such exquisite and constant prin- 
ciples of the most perfect beauty, that it is quite certain it is all done 
for us, intended for our perpetual pleasure by the Qreat Being who 
made all worlds. 



3. TELEGRAPH ROUND THE WORLD. 

The world will probably be girdled by the electric telegraph 
during the present year. CommuDication has already taken place 
between London and Tumen, in Siberia, a distance of four thousand 
and thirty -nine miles. The wires will be extended to the Pacidc in 
January, and telej^phic communication between London and New 
York, by way of Siberia and California, will be one of the marvels of 
1863. 



4. REMEDY FOR DIPTHERIA. 

A gentleman who had administered the following remedy for dip- 
theria says that it has always proved effectual in affording speedy 
relief: Take a common tobbaco pipe, place a live coal within the 
bowl, drop a lit le tar upon the coal, and let the patient draw sm(»ke 
in the mouth, and discharfje it through the noj-trils. The remedy is 
safe brd simple, and should be tried irhenever occasion may require. 
Many valuable lives may be saved, the informant confidently believes, 
by pirompt treatment as above. 



YI. %iamvUUs^l ^tttlxti. 



Noj 4.— THE RIGHT REV. G. J. MOUNTAIN, D.D., D.C.L. 
Dr. Mountain, Lord Bishop of Quebec, died at Quebec, at two 
o'clock on Tuesday morning This intelligence is not altogether 
unexpected, as the declining health of his Lordship has been known 
for some time. He was bom in 1789, in Norwich, England, the 
year in which the first French Revolution commenced. He was 
consequently aged 74. He came to this country with his father, 
the first Bishop of the English Church in Canada, when a boy, but 
was afterwards sent home to be educated for the Church. He studied 
at Cambridge and graduated at Trinity College in 1810 ; was ordained 
Deacon in 1812 ; and Priest in 1813. He served after his ordination 
in the Cathedral at Quebec. Was appointed Rector of Frederickton, 
New Brunswick, in 1814 ; and in 1817 Rector of Quebec and 
Bishop's official. In 1821 he was appointed Archdeacon, and in 
1825 was deputed to sro to England on Church business. After his 
return he was made Examining Chaplain (o Bishop Stewart He 
again went to England on matters connected with the Clergy Re- 
serves in 1835, and while there, he was, in 1836, consecrated Bishop 
of Montreal. His' diocese at tiiat time really oompriaed the whole 
of Lower Canada, Bishop Stewart retaining only Upper Canada ; 
and, shortly afterwards^ he really had for a time both Provinces 
under his charge, for Bishop Stewart became ill and retired. His 
diocese therefore stretched from Labrador to the Red River Settle- 
ment ; and he had this extended charge till 1839, when the present 
Bishop of Toronto, who is now full of years, was appointed. He 
afterwards had the whole of Lower Canada for a diocese, as Bishop 
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of Quebec and Montreal^ till 1850, when the present Bishop of 
Montreal and Metropolitan was appointed. £Le travelled much 
when travelling was not so easy as at present. At the age of 74 he 
visited Labrador in pursuance of his duties, which is a feat that is 
worthy of particular mention. In 1844 he went to the Bed River 
Settlement ; and, in 1853, he went to England to meet the Bishop 
of Australia and confer on the subject of synodical action in the 
Colonial Churches, on which occasion he received the Degree of 
D.C.Ifc at Oxford. He is well and deservedly remembered by many 
for the active part he took in ministering to the fever stricken 
emigrants at Gross Isle, in 1849, where he served, taking the place 
of his son, (Rev. A. W. Mountain) as also during the fearful time 
of cholera in 1832-'34. He was the founder of Bishop's College, 
Lennoxville, and of the Church Society organizations, for the com- 
pletion of which he had to labour long and faithfully. He spent a 
large portion of his income in behalf of the Church, and in relieving 
the distressed. When the Metropolitan See of Canada was ofiered 
to him a short time since, he respectfully declined the honor ; he 
was advanced in years, and he would not accept the office when he 
eould not perform the duties appertaining to it. Bishop Mountain 
had not the gift of oratory, in the sense of being a popular preacher ; 
but no man of education could listen to his sermons and iail to feel 
that they were the production of an earnest and scholarly mind ; 
and they always commanded respect and attention. 



No, 5.— SIR JOHN BEVERLEY ROBINSON, BART. 
We share the profound sorrow which will be felt throughout the 
Province, and especially throughout Upper Canada, on hearing of 
the death of Sir John Robinbok. A man who, occupying for more 
than half a century a most prominent position among us, admired 
for consummate ability, reverenced for deep judicial knowledge and 
unsulUedliutegrity, loved by all those who approached him intimately, 
and, we may almost lay, adored by those allied to him by closer 
snd dearer ties, whose conduct^ tident and position combined to 
give him a powerful influence over the community of which he form- 
ed a part, cannot be taken away from our midst without his removal 
creating a shock which musir vibrate through every heart. But a 
a few months since we chronicled his resignation of the office of Chief 
Justice of Upper Canada, expressing our hope that the country 
might still for many years enjoy the benefit of his matured judg- 
ment and deep learning as president of the Court of Appeal, the 
duties of which office he undertook on retiring from the niore ex- 
hausting labors of his previous position. . Though of ripe age, ex- 
ceeding the " three score and ten," he was one whose powers, phy- 
sical or mentid, no other excess had exhausted save an untiring 
mergy in the discharge of onerous duties, public and private, social 
and domesftic ; and we had deemed that Divine Providence might 
have allotted to him a more prolonged evening of life, radiant and 
beneficial to the last moment ere the shadows of night closed his 
career., f^ 

It has been orderoj^f^rwise, and in little more than six months 
h'om the time of the 'expression of that hope we are called upon to 
annoiuioe that he is no mora He died on Saturday morning last, 
the 3lst ult, at half-past eight o'clock, at his residence, Richmond 
street west. T^ubledi, more or less for many years with gout, it 
^>ually seized upon him with a degree of virulence which is beyond 
^ power of medical skill to avert* 

^ir JoHV BxYEKLBY RoBiNBOsr was bom on the 26th of July, 
17^.. He was educated by the now venerable Bishop of Toronto, 
<^^ u IWl commenced his legal studies under Solicitor General 
(afte^ards Mr. Justice) Boulton, to whose memory he paid an af- 
fectio,i^^ tribute on his own retirement last svunmer. He next 
fltudiecunder the auspices of Attorney General Maedonald, who 
^As prerenal aid -de-camp to Sir Isacc Brock, and was killed a few 
minutes <ter his gallant chief had fallen, at the battle of Queens- 
ton, on th 13th of October, 1812. 

Sir JohiH first public employment was that of Clerk to the House 
of As8embl> He served as a Lieutenant in & company of Militia 
in 1812, andrj^ag present at the surrender of General Hill. to Sir 
luaac Brock it August of that year. He was one of the officers of 
the detachmeu.wluch, after the Battle of Queenston, escorted a 
number of Ame.can pnsoners to Quebec, among whom was Colonel 
(sicce better kna,^ ^s General) Scott, of the United States armv. 
On his return fron^i^jg service, he was, before he was actually culr 
ed in due form to V) \^g^^ appointed Acting Attorney General for 
Upper Canada, the siicitor General being then a prfsoner of war 
m France. A statutcvp^gg^ £n X815, made valid the oalls to the 
bar of several gentlemtf y^^^j^ regard to whom owing to the war) 
he regular eourse could ^^^ y^ followed, and the acting Attorney 
General was one of thek fj^^ p^g^ of i8X4 restored Mr. Solici- 
tor General Boulton to lib^ . ^nd on his return to Upper Canada 
in 1816 he was created A^^j^^y General, find was succeeded as 
Solioitor General in MaiEch, ^^S, by Mr. Robinson. In 1817 Mr. 



Boulton waa elevated to the Bench, and Mr. Robinson was again 
appointed, and this time permanently^ to be Attorney General of 
Upper Canada. 

He entered the House of Assembly of Upper Canada in 1821, as 
a member of the town of York, and was twice re*elected, oontinuing . 
to be a member of that branch of the Legislature until his appoint- 
ment to be Chief Justice. 

In 1822 he was charged with a mission to England for the settle- 
ment ^ of diffloidtiea that had arisen between Xi^pper and Lower Canada 
respecting the Custom duties ; and on hia return in the following 
year received the thankaof both branches of the Legislature, couch- 
ed in ihe strongest hmgimge of approval. During his stay in Eng- 
land be was called to the English- bar by the Honorable Society of 
Lincoln's Inn, and diortly alter the Imperial Government ofiered* 
him the valuable appointment of Chief Jud^e of the Mauritius.-^ 
This ofier, however gratifying as a recognitiDn of his previous ser- 
vices, he declined, preferring to foDow the career he had so success- 
fully begun in thia province. On the retirement of Chief Justice 
Powe)lin'1825, the vacant offioe was tendered to Mr. Robinson. 
He preferred, however, to continue at the bar, and he did not ascend 
the Bench until 1829, when he succeeded the late Sir William 
CampbeU, and continued to be Chief Justice of Upper Canada until 
his resignation last year. By his appointment as Chief Justice he 
became, according to the practice tnen followed. Chairman of the 
Committee of the Executive Council and ^Speaker of the 
Legislative Council. He ceased to be a member of the ExeoU* 
tive Council abovt the time that Sir Fraads Head was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada ; but remained in the Legis- 
lative Council until the Union o€ the Canadas^ though he was absent 
in Snffknd on leave, on aecoiunt of hia health, during the last ses- 
sion of the Parliament of Upper Canada. The late Mr. Justice 
Jones, during that session^ discharged the duties of the Speaker of 
the Upper Housa 

It was intimated to Sir Jcitaa, after the suppression of the out- 
break in 1887, that if he desired it his name would be submitted to 
Her Majesty, with a view to the honor of Knighthood being con- 
ferred on him ; but be respectfully deoUned. 

In 19ovember, 1850, be was appointed a Companion (civil division) 
of the BaiUi and subeequently, after a long and well appreciatea 
course eff service, he was created a Baronet of the United Kingdom 
by patent, dated 21st of September, 1854. Beside these distinctions^ 
Sir John received tiie honorary degree of D. O. L. from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and was the first Chancellor of the University of 
Trinity College Toronto. 

In 1862, he resiirn^dthe office of Chief Justice for Upper Cana- 
da, which he had filled for some thirty-three years with equal honor 
to himself and advantage to his country ; at the time of his retire^ 
ment, there was no Chief Justice of any Court in the Queen's domi-> 
niozM who had served the Crown in that stsptudtf for sn equal num- 
ber of yean. 

The statutes passed while Sir J. B. Robinson was a member of 
the Legislature^ some of the moat important of which were framed 
by himself, afford a ready test of his clear perception of an existing 
defect or evil^ and ol the remedy^ most fitted to remove it, and at 
the same time most soitslble'to the exigencies of a young and rising 
comrnvni^. But distinguished as his reputation was before he 
rose to the Bench, it was tiiere that he displayed the highest perfec- 
tion of his character. 

To quick appreciation bf facts — to a power* of most exact discrimi- 
natien and s marv^ous faculty of lucid anaagement and statement^ 
he added untiring patience, unwearied industry — always increasing 
his dwn large store of le^ knowledge and always applymg his 
quahtiea, natural and acquired in the interests of truth and justice. 
No ihesearch was spared, no consideration was overlooked, wliich 
could aid in coming to a right conclusion^ and even the unsuccess- 
ful suitor could not fail to recognize the earnest efibrt as well as the 
ability and integrity that had been employed in disposing of his 
case. . Equally good reasons had the Bar to appreciate and admire 
him. To the lo^ dignity combined with the unassuming courtesy 
of his conduct to them is owing much of the right-minded and agree- 
able tone in which the business of our Courts has been usually con- 
ducted. Prompt to repress the slighest indecorum — looking to the 
leaders of the bar for a fitting example to their juniora— he was kind 
and affable to all, and uniting firmness to the finished manner of a 
high-bred gentleman, he sustained the dignity of the Court in the 
highest degree^ and inspired self-respect, and the observance of fitt- 
ing decorum, as beconung the cluunKster of a learned and honourable 
profession. 

He was a sincere and earnest Christian, not merely in the sense of 
a devout worshipper, but as one who felt it a duty to exert his best 
faculties for the support and extension of the *' pure and reformed 
faith " of the Chuxoi to which he belomied. He took an active 
part in the establisluaanicl the Ckuvch Sooiety to the diocese ol 
Toronto. 
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Such was the man whom Upper Canada has lost. Such is the 
bright example which he has left behind him. Thus has closed the 
career of one of the noblest examples of an upright Judge and Chris- 
tian gentleman which this laud of ours may hope to see. Whether 
▼ieweid in his public or private relations, he has lived equally pure, 
upright, unweliiah and amiable— 

" ThrouKh all thto track of years 
«« Wearing the white flower of a blameleu life." 

A few particulars of the ex-Chief Justice's family will not be out 
of place on such an occasion as this. Sir John's £kther was fourth 
in descent from Christopher Robinson, Esquire, of Cleasby, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, England — a brother of the Right Rever* 
end John lUbinson, D. D., L *rd Bishop of Bristol, and afterwai'ds 
of London, in the reign of Queen Ann — and was first Plenipoten- 
tary at the Congress of Utrecht. This Christopher Robinson came 
out to America in the reign of Charles II., as private Secretary to 
Sir William Berkeley, Governor of Virginia, and subsequently be- 
came Governor of that Colony, his residence being near the Rap- 
pahannock, Middlesex county, which has been rendered familiar to 
every reader of the Virginia campaijB^n of the Federal army during 
the present war in the States. He died there in 1696. The second 
son of Christopher Robinson was John Robinson, Esquire, President 
of the Council of Virginia, who was bom in that colony, and married 
Catharine, daughter of Robert Beverley, Esq., formerly of Beverley 
in Yorkshire, but then a resident in Viiviuia. This Johm Robinson 
had several sons, one of whom was Colonel Beverley Robinson of 
the Britinh army, who raised and commanded a regiment during the 
Revolutionary War. He was father of Gen. Sir William Robinson 
and of Gen. Sir Frederick Phillipic Robinson, G. C. B. From 
another of these sons was descended Christopher Robinson, (the 
father of the late Sir John Beverley Robinson^, who was born in 
Middlesex county, Virginia^ and received his euucation at William 
and Mary College, of which venerable institution, his ancestor, 
Christopher Robinson, had been one of the first trustees. During 
the American revolution, Mr. Robinson, at the age of seventeen, left 
College and obtained a commission as Ensign in Colonel Simcoe's 
regiment of Queen's Rangers^ which fonned a part of Sir Henry 
Clinton's army. In this corps he served until the peace of 1783, 
when, on the regiment being reduced, he emigrated, with many 
other Loyalists, to New Brunswick. While there he married Esther, 
daughter of the Reverend John Sayer. About 1788, Mr. Robinson 
came with his family to Lower Canada, and having remained for a 
time at L' Assomption, removed shortly to Berthier, where his second 
son (the deceased baronet) was bom. In 1792 Mr. Robinson's 
former commanding oflicer. Colonel Simcoe, then a Major General, 
came out from England as the first Governor of Upper Canada. By 
his inducement, Mr. Robinson removed to Upper Canada, and lived 
in Kingston for uix years. There he was called to the bar, and was 
subsequently elected among the Benchers chosen by the Iaw Society, 
In 1706 he was elected a member of the House of Asssembly for the 
Counties of Lennox and Addington. For two years after this he 
continued to practise the profession of the law in Kingston, and in 
1708 removed with his family to York, (now Toronto), intending to 
settle oil a place which he had bought below the Don, on the Kings- 
ton Road, and on which he had built a small house. On the 2Dd 
of November of the same year, he died, after a short illness, having 
suffered from the gout for many years. — Leader. 



TH£ FUNERAL P&OUESSION AND SERVICES. 

The remains of Sir John Beverley Robinson, were on the 4th inst. 
consijned to their last resting place amid the profound grief, as 
manifested in every possible and proper form, of an entire commu- 
nity, among whom he had passed the best days of an honorable 
and pr.flonged life. From twelve o'clock till four when the last 
sad rites were over, business was suspended in the city and near- 
ly all the stores were closed, in order that those engaged in them 
mighb participate in the solemn ceremonies. Evidence of the gen- 
eral feeling of respect for the memory of Sir John Robinson was 
everywhere apparent, and, witnessed by a stranger, could not 
fail to impreHs him with an exalted idea of the virtues of one whose 
burial was attended by such universal signs of melancholy. 

The day wan decidedly the coldest of the season. The air was 
keen and piercing and the frost most intense. Notwithstanding this 
drawback a very large number of persons was assembled at one 
o'clock at Osgoode Hall, in the main hall of wliich building the body, 
inclosed in a coffin covered with black cloth, lay preparatory to re- 
moval to St. James' Cemetery. Osgoode Hall, the scene of the last 
labors of the departed jud^^e, was regarded as the most fitting place 
for the funeral procession to form, and the body had acoonlingly 
been conveyed thither from the late residence of the deceased about 
an hour previously. The lid had been finally closed and the features 
were not exposed to view. A plate on the coffin bore the following 
inscription :— ^' Sir John B^veney Bobinaony Bannwt Bom, 2Gth 



July, 179L Died Slst January, 1863, Aged 71 years 6 months and 
6 days. About half-past one o'clock the funeral cortege was form- 
ed at the head of York street. First, there were the officiating 
clergymen, Rev. H. J. Grasett and Rev. E. Baldwin ; then the 
volunteers, comprising the various companies of the 2nd battalion, 
and one company of t£e 10th battalion, without arms ; then Major- 
General Napier and staff, with the officers of the garrison, in uni- 
form ; the medical profession, of which there was a goodly repre- 
sentation ; the clergy, embracing many of different denominations ; 
the members of the County Council ; the Mayor and members of the 
City Council ; the Senate, professors and undergradnates of the 
University of Toronto and University College ; the undergraduates 
of Trinity College ; the pall-bearers in carriages— The Hon. Chief 
Justice McLean, Q. B., Hon. Chief Justice Draper, C. P., Chancel- 
lor Vankoughnet, Hon. Justice Hsgarty, Hon. Justice Richards, 
Hon. Justice Morrison, Hon. Vice Chancellor Spragge, and Hon. 
H. J. Boulton ; then tiie hearse containing the body, followed by 
the mourners, members of the family of the deceased, in carriages ; 
by the Treasurer and members of the Law Society of Upper Canada 
in their robes ; and by the officers of the courts, the whole followed 
by a number of citizens on foot and in carriages. 

The route of procession lay along York and King Streets to Stw 
James Cathedrid. On the hearse reaching the main entiance the 
coffin was carried into the church and deposited in the centre aisle 
in front of the pulpit. At the door the body was met by the offi- 
ciating clergymen, who preceded it to the reading-desk, the choir 
singing the introductory sentences of the burial semce of the 
Church of England, commencing ** I am the resurrection and the 
life." The venerable Bishop Strachau occupied his desk on the east 
side of the chancel, and seemed much affected by the last rites that 
were being paid to his former pupil and late friend. On the con- 
clusion of the solemn chaunt, the 39th and 90th Psalms were read 
by the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, after which the anthem, " Blessed are 
the dead," from Spohr's ** Last Judgment," was sung by the choir. 
The Rev. Mr. Grasett then read the lesson from the 25th chapter 
1st Corinthians, and the service here ended by Handel's dead march 
in " Saul," played on the organ by Mr. Carter. The body was then 
carried out, replaced in the hearse, and the procession being again 
formed, marched slowly along King and Parliament streets to St. 
James' Cemetery, in the nortn-eastern part of which is situated the 
family vault of the deceased Baronet. The body was carefully lowers 
ed into its la«t abode, and the remainder of the burial service per- 
formed by the Rev. Mr. Grasett, when the sad assemblage sil^itly 
dispersed. — Ibid. 



No. 6.— HON. MR. JUSTICE BURNS. 
The public will learn with profound regret that this upright Judge 
and good man yesterday (12th Jan.) breathed his last. 

Robert Easton Bums was bom in the old District of NiagaFa,and 
in or near the town of Niagara, in 1805. His father, who was a 
Presbyterian Minister, was a native of Scotland ;<a ml% i d come to 
this country some years before. The son received ihe rudiments of 
his education from his father ; after which he was placed at the 
Grammar School of the Niagara District, which was kept by the 
Rev. Mr. Creen, who survives his pupil. At this school he remained 
from about 1820 to 1822. Among his fellow students were Mr. 
John Bell, Barrister, and the Rev. Dr. Fuller, of this city. He 
then entered on the study of the law, in the office of Mr. Bracken- 
ridge, at Niagara ; where, during part of the time, Mr. Miles O'Ri- 
elly was his fellow student. Called to the Bar in Hilary term, 1827, 
Mr. Bums commenced the practice of his profession, at St. Cather- 
ines ; and we are not sure but he had an office also at Nisgara. Af 
ter some time he was appointed Judge of the Niagara District ; b*t 
he resigned this office to enter once more on the practice of his f o~ 
fession. Removing to Toronto, he became the managing partn^ of 
the law firm previously known as that of Has^erman and Drap'- — 
Once more Mr. Burns left the Bar for an inferior position ^^ *!*• 
Bench ; becoming Judge for the County of York, comprir^g *^« 
present limits of York, Ontario and Peel. In 1848, partly-^o^gJi 
the persuasion of friends who felt that the position he heh'^** .^^^ 
worthy of his abilities, he descended from the Bench a s*5ond time 
to re enter on the practice of the law. In 1850 a vw»^ having 
occurred in the Cotirt of Queen's Bench by the death o^^^/.«»*i«e 
Hagerman, he was now for the first time appointed to* judicial of- 
fice worthy of his talents. We have reason to know;^ ^^ through 
Mr. Hincks' intervention that the appointment of-^; Burns was 
made. The event fully justified the selection. In t® Chancellorship 
of the University, Mr. Justice Bums succeeded A^ncejlor BUke, a 
few years ago. Though not a brilliant, he was a*^")^^ ^^^^J. ^^ 
possessed those sterling and priceless qualities °*®'* happily distin- 
guish our judiciary from the subservient juj^^VIjSl" P^P""' 
election gives a brief tenure of office in sever*^' *"® Northwai Statea 
of th« Amarioaa TJmon.^^ihid. 
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No. 7.— GENERAL THOMAS EVANS, C.B. 
This veteran and distinguished oiBcer of nearly seventy years stand- 
ing, whose dtath in his 87lh year occurred in this citv, on the 11th 
instant, at the residence of his son-in-law, the venerable Archdeacon 
Hellmuth, was horn at Wolverhampton, StaflTordshire, Endand. in 
1776. He ertcred the army in 1793 ar-* '^ontinueJ in it for more 
than half a century in active service, wi liouc any intermission, and 
throughout his long career of services, hr. h'^s rarely been without a 
direct rctfponsibility, and satisfactorily filieJ every possible position, 
both regimen tally and on the personal and general staff of a distin- 
guit^hed officer. Subjoined are the battles, siege<s operations, and 
more prominent services (chiefly compile dfrom •* Hart's Army List,") 
of Genc'ial Evms, in which he actively participated or has been the 
prii cipal : — 1793 — When but a boy, in his country's need, h** raised 
150 men for the service. 1794-5. — Operations in the West Indies 
and Ireland. Ensign 113th Rei^'ment, and Lieutenant 93rd Regi- 
ment 1796 — At the capture of f^emara, Berbice, Ac. Lieutenant 
93rd Regiment. 1797. — Clo'se prisoner in France, under frightful 
sufferings ; captured returning from South America in charge of the 
Non-Commissioned Officers of the 93rd Regiment 1798-9. —Opera- 
tions at Minorca and Guernsey. Lieutenant or Acting Adjutant 8th 
or King's Regiment 1800. — Ditto coast of Spain, Malu, and Mar- 
morice. Ditto, dit o, ditto. 1801. — At landing in Egypt 8th March; 
battles of 13th and 21st Ma ch ; battle of Rhamanic and reduction of 
that fortress ; series of affairs on advance to, Siege and surrender of 
Grand Carlo ; series of affairs before, Siege and surrender of Alexan- 
dria. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 1802-d. — At Gibraltar; active suppreesion 
of an alarming emeute and mutiny. 1804-5- 6.~0perat ions in the 
West Indies and Ireland. Captain and Aid*de-camp to Sir George 
Drummond. 1807-8. — Voluntarily relinquished a Home Staff Appoint- 
ment, to join his regiment, the King*s, sailing under sealed orders. 
Served in Nova Scota. 1809 10- 11. --Operations in the Canadas ; 
confidentiallv employed on a i>pecial survey by Sir James Craig; Aid 
de-camp andf Military Secretary to ^ir George Drummond, till the 
close of that Officer's administration and command of the forces in 
British North America; then appointed Brigade Major to the forces in 
Upper Canada. 1812. — The brilliant results of the campaign of I8l2 
in Upper Canada, best attest the efficiency of his exertions as Brigade 
Major ; discharging the duties of Deputy Adjutant General to the 
forces under Major General Sir Isaac Brock, and after the lamented 
^11 of that gallant officer, under his successor. Major General Sir 
Roger Sheaffe. In great part creating, organizing, principally from 
provincial resources, and judicious application of our spirited, but 
M:anty means, which, on an extended f ontier line of 700 miles, dis- 
comtitted and captured the enemy's armies and fortresses at all 
points 12th Oct — Crossed the Niagara river to the enemy's head 
quarters, with a flag of truce, under a shower of shot to deter him ; 
penetrated his designs, and prepared our small force at Qiieenston for 
his reception. I3th (Jet. — Commanded at Fort George ; disatded the 
enemy*s batteries on Port Niagara; preserved the public buildini^, 
powder magazines, and town of Newark, from their successive confla- 
grations, occasioned by his hot shot; prepared and ^ irected on his 
own responsibility, the troops on Queens on, which enab'ed Genera* 
Sheaffe to defeat and capture the American army after General Brock't 
fall, in his attempt on the enemy with inadequate means. 1813. — 
At assault of Sackett's Harbour, 29th May; commanded KingsBegi 
ment. Major and local Lieutenant Colonel. 8ih June. — Expulsion 
of the enemy's army from Forty Mile Creek, and capture of his army 
inatei ial, Ac., by the King's Regiment^ and artillery under his com- 
mand. July and August — Commanded at Burlington He^'ghts; ob- 
tained through local knowledge and influence, those supplies declared 
by the Commissariat as unattainable, thus retaining our army in its 
forward position. I8l4. — Commanded and conducted, on snow shoes, 
through the witdernese from New Br answick to Quebec, the 2nd bat 
talion of King's Regiment, with 230 seamen in charge, for the Lakes, 
6th July. — At the battle of Chippewa ; commanded 1st battalion 
King's Regiment; covered with hi* command the army's retirement 
on Fort George, its retrograde on Twenty Mile Creek, till reinforced, 
and resumption of the offensive. 12th July. — Night attack (volun- 
teered the command) o^ the enemy investing Fort George, in which 
encounter the American commander. Gen. Swift, waif) killed. 25th 
July. — At the the battle of Lundy's Lane. Falls of Niagara; com- 
manded the King's Regiment. 5th and 12th August — Successful re- 
pulse of the enemy's sorties from Fort Erie, with severe loss, by the 
picqnets of the army under his command. 15th August. — Assault 
of Fort £rie ; commanded adranoe column, west side. 1815. — Com- 
manded, and brought home from Canada, the 2nd battalion King's 
Regiment. From 1816 to 1827. — Commanded, for eleven years, every 
district in both Canadas; the forces in Lower Canada, auring LoH 
Dalhousie's 15 months' leave from the Province; and the troops, and 
government of Guernsey, during Lord Seaton's advance in the summer 
of 1826. 18*27.— Commanded and brought to Ireland, from Upper 
Canada, the 70th Resiment From 1827 to 1834.^Id arduous and 
nqKMisible oommancu, indadiog Magifterial datieSf daiiog perioda 



of unusual excitement in the Soath of Ireland. From 1884 to 1897. — 
At Gibraltar, and in the administration of the government, and eom« 
mand of the forces at Malta. Ten veara in the command and man- 
agement of the 70th Regiment ; for neariy the last seven years of 
which, without the necessity of corporeal punishment, or the revision 
of the sentence of a single court martial, for the maintenance of its ac- 
knowledged high character, lofty bearing, and exemplary discipline. 
He was made Idajor General in June 1838; Lieotenant-General in 
November 1851; General in May 1855, and appointed Colonel of the 
Slsi Regiment in July 1857. 

No. 8— CHARLES J. FREMONT, ESQ., M.D. 

Quebec has loi»t one of its best citizens — the medical profepsion 
one of its most distinguished members, by the decease of Charles J. 
Fremont, M. D., Dean of the Faculty of the Diocese of Laval Uni- 
versity. His death occurred at sea, on board the Canadian mail 
steamship Bohemian, on her last trip out, he having gone to Eng- 
land last autumn for the benefit of his health. His mortal remains 
arrived in Quebec on Monday aftemoon,by the train from Portland, 
and were escorted to his late residence from the landing place, by a 
large number of carioles occupied by his friends. In society and in 
the medical profession his place will not be easily supplied ; but in 
his family circle a void is created that can never be tilled. In him 
the tender husband, the kind father, the zealous Christian and the 
thorough gentleman were finely combined. Dr. Fremont. was a 
medical student of Montreal, and was licensed to practice medicine 
on the 16th of Nov., 1829, having thus been 33 years in practice 
last November. 

No. 9.— MR. JOSHUA STANSFIELD. 
Tho Montreal Transcript of the 23rd ult., haa the following : — 
This morning?, we record with sincere regret, the death of Mr. 
Joshua Stansfield, one of the oldest merchants of this city, at the 
ripe age of 84 years. Mr. Stansfield is the last survivor of five 
brothers, all of them merchants in Montreal, who arrived here in 
the year 1796. They were scions of one of the oldest and most res- 
pectable Yorkshire families, and came out here to push their 
fortunes. They were for a long time extensively engaged in busi- 
ness, and realised a handsome independence. They retired from 
business some thirty years ago. The five brothers served as volun- 
teers during the war of 1812. The last of them has now gone to his 
rest 



VII. papers rriatlttg t« tUt il«ual |amUu. 

1. THE REMAINS OF THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 

The consecration of the royal mausoleum at Frogmore took place 
on Wednesday, the 17th ult. Her Majesty, previous to the cere- 
mony, went from the castle to Frogmore House in the most private 
manner, and when the Bishop of Oxford, the clergy, and the mem- 
bers of the royal household and others had assembled, walked to the 
mausoleum, accompanied by the Prince of Wales, the Prince and 
Princess Louis of Hesse, the Princess Helena, the Princess Louise, 
Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, and the Princess Beatrice. The 
Queen entered the mausoleum at five minutes past twelve o'clock. — 
The Bishop of Oxford and the attendant clergy then commenced the 
consecration, by passing round the external walls of the building, 
with Dr. Elvey and the choir of St. George's Chapel, singing (TiJ- 
lis's Chant) Psalm 49, " O; hear ye this all ye people." Eail Gran- 
viUe, Viscount Sydney, and the gentlemen of the hotisehold follow- 
ed in procession. The psalm having been chanted, the Bishop, cler- 
gy and gentlemen entered the mausoleum, and the Bishop continued 
tho ceremony. A hymn of four verses from ''In Memorian " was 
sung (the Old Hundredth) by the choir : 



' O fond and lovinr spirit, thnu 
F«r, far away from me art now : 
1 miMthe hand nf frimdahip trae, 
Tha heart that all my feelinga knew. 

' Bat while mr irrief ihaa filla my heart, 
Thon in Giid n bitiom lyiiiff art : 
Freed fn»m the b(»dy*8 yoke at last. 
The geutle soal to iife Wh passed. 



' No, Spirit ? not one moment e'en 
Would I rrcall thetr to this srene ; 
Tliou wen full worthy ut my love, 
Ami God hath qaickrued thee above. 

' God will in tarn rai«e me. and then 
I shall rrjoin thee once naain ; 
Into thy luring arms I'll fly. 
Immortal thou, immonal I." 



The ceremony was finished at half past twelve o*clock, and the Queen 
with the members of her family, quitted the mausoleum, and unat- 
tended by the ladies and gentlemen in waiting, walked back to Frog- 
more. Her Majesty, (who was unveiled) and the other members of 
the royal family were deeply affected throughout the proceedings. — 
The weather was unfavorable, it having rained from the time the 
Queen arrived until she took her departure. The Prince Consort's 
body waa removed yesterday from its temporary resting place in St. 
Gorge's Chapel to the mausoleum, and placed in a temporary tomb 
until the ma^ufioent aaroophagua is completed 
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2. THE WIDOWS OF ENGLAND AND THE QUEEN. 

It IB stated that "the widows of England " intend to present to 
Her Majesty an address of affectionate condolence and sympathy, 
accompanied by a Bible. 



3. A PEN AND INK PORTRAIT OF THE LATE PRINCE 
CONSORT. 

"The prince had a noble presence. His carriage was erect ; his 
figure betokened strength and actiyity ; and his demeanour was 
dignified. He had a staid, earnest, thoughtful look when he was 
in a grave mood ; but when he smiled (and this is what no portrait 
can iell of a man) his whole countenance was irradiated witn pleas- 
ure ; and there was a pleasant sound and a heartiness about his 
laugh which i^ill not soon be forgotten by those who were wont to 
hear it. He was very handsome as a young man ; but, as often hap- 
pens with thoughtful men who go through a ^ood deal, his face grew 
to be a finer face than the early portraits of him promised ; and his 
countenance never assumed a nobler aspect, nor had more real beau- 
ty in it, than in the last year or two' of his life. The character is 
written in the countenance, however difficult it may be to decipher ; 
and in the Prince's face there were none of those fatal lines which indi- 
cate craft or insincerity, greed or sensuality ; but all was clear, open, 
pure minded, and honest. Marks of thought, of care, of studious- 
ness, were there ; but they were accompanied by signs of a soul at 
peace with itself, and which was troubl^ chiefly by its love for 
others, and its solicitude for their welfare. Perhaps the thing of 
all others that struck an observer most when he came to see the 
Prince nearly, was the originality of his mind ; and it was an origin- 
ality divested of all eccentricity. He would insist on thinking his 
own thoughts upon every subject that came before him ; and whe- 
ther he arrived at the same results as other men or gainsaid them, 
his conclusions were alwa3rB adopted upon laboorious reasoning of 
his own. The next striking peculiarity about the Prince was his 
extreme quickness — intellectually speaking. He was one of those 
men who seem alwa3rB to have all their powers of thought at hand, 
and all their knowledge readily produciUe. In serious conversation 
he was perhaps the first man of this day. He was a very sincere 
person in his way of talking, so that, when he spoke at all upon any 
subject, he never played with it ; he never took one side of a ques- 
tion because the person he was conversing with had taken the ouier ; 
yet, in fact, earnest discussion was one of his greatest enjoyments. 
He was very patient in bearing criticism and contradiction ; and, in- 
deed, rather liked to be opposed, so that from opposition he mi^ht 
elicit truth, which was always his first object. He delighted m wit 
and humour, and, in his narration of what was ludicrous, threw 
just so much of imitation into it as would enable yo\| to bring the 
scene vividly before you, without at the same time making his imi- 
tation in the least do';ree ungraceful. There have been few men 
who have had a gieater love of freedom, in its widest sense, than the 
Prince Consort. Indeed, in this respect, he was even more English 
than the English themselves. A strong characteristic of the Prince's 
mind was its sense of duty. He was sure to go rigidly through any- 
thing he had undertaken to do ; and he was one of those few men 
into whose minds questions of self-interest never enter or are abso- 
lutely ignored, when the paramount obligation of duty is presented 
to them. If he had been a sovereign prince, and in a moment of 
peril had adopted a form of constitution which was opposed to his 
inclination on Ids judgment, he would still have abided by it strict- 
ly when quiet times came ; and the change if change there was to be, 
must have come from the other parties to the contract, and not from 
him. He was too great a man to wish to rule, if the power was to 
be piurchased by anything having the reality, or even the semblance 
of dishonour. It is not too much to say that, if he had been placed 
in the position of Washington, h^ could have played the part of 
Wasliington, taking what honour and power his fellow citizens were 
pleased to give him, and not asking or scheming for any more. * 
♦ ♦ There was one very rare quality to be noticed in the Prince 
— that he had the greatest delight in any body else saying a fine 
saying or doing a groat deed. He would rejoice over it and talk I 
about it, for days ; and whether it was a thing noUy said or done! 
by a little child or by a veteran statesman it gave him equal pleas- 1 
ure. He delighted in humanity, doing well on any occasion and in I 
any manner. This is surely very uncommon. We meet with peo- 
ple who can say 6ne sayings, and even do noble actions, but who are 
not very fond of dwelling upon the great sayings or nobl6 deeds of 
other persons. But, indeed, throughout his career, the Prince was 
one of those who threw his life into other people^s lives, and lived in 
them. And never was there an instance of more unselfish and chi- 
valrous devotion than that of his to his Consort Sovereign and to his 
adopted country. That her reign might be great and glorious; 
that his adopted country might excel in art. in science, in 
literature, and, what was deairer still to him, in sockl weU^brthg, 
formed ever his chief hope and aim. And he would have been 



contented to have been very obscure, if these high aims and ob- 
jects could in the least degree have thereby been furthered and se- 
cured. ♦ * ♦ A biographer who has some very beautiful char- 
acter to describe, and who knows the unwillingness that there is in 
the world to accept, without much qualification, great praise of any 
human being, will almost be glad to have any small defect to note in 
his hero. It gives some relief to the picture, and it adds verisimili- 
tude. This defect (if so it can be called) in the Prince consisted in 
a certain appearance of shyness, which he never conquered. And 
in truth it may be questioned whether it is a thing that can be con- 
quered, though large converse with the world may enable a man to 
conceal it. Much might be said to explain and jtistify this shyness 
in the Prince : but there it was, and no doubt it sometimes prevent- 
ed high qualities from being at once observed and fully estimated. 
It was the shyness of a very delicate nature, that is not sure it will 
please, and is without the confidence and the vanity which often go 
to form charaotera that are outwardly more genial " — Home Joxirnal. 
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THE MAGIC LANTERN, ITS USES 4b CONSTRUCTION.* 

BY MB. 8. P. MAT. 

The Magic Lantern was constructed by Kircher in the 17th century, 
wiien it excited much astonishment and in some cases considerable 
alarm. From the following passage of Damasdus, it appears that the 
ancients were acquainted with some optical arrangement very similar 
to the Magic Lantern. '* In a manifestation, which ought not to 
be reveal^ there appeared on the wall of the Temple, a mass of 
Light, which at first seemed very remote, it transformed itself on 
coming nearer into a face, evidently divine and supernatural, of a 
severe aspect, but mixed with gentleness and extremely beautiful'' 

Although it was for a long 
time used as an amusing toy, 
and an old dictionary demies it 
as ''a small optical instrument 
which shows by a gloomy light 
on a wall, monsters so hideous, 
that those who are ignorant of 
the secret, believe it to be per- 
formed by magic art." At pre- 
sent there is probably no philo- y. 
sophical instrument of so much 
educational importance to the 
teacher. By its aid the won- 
ders of nature and art are de- 
picted with the utmost truthful- 
ness ; the most beautiful and 
gorgeous scenes are presented ^ imm, 
to us in all their minuteness of |v j ^^ ^^j 
detain. The Magic Lantern is £ ^^^ ^ 
a most valuable auxiliary to the ^■'^^■■•^^^^iS 
ledniretr in his popular illustra- ria. L— magic laktxbv. • 

tions of natural phenomena and 

science. He is enabled to exhibit pictures of the heavenly bodies, 
with their motions, as delineated m the systems of Thales, Phy- 
tbafi^oras, Ptolemy, Copernicus, and others ; portions of the eartii, 
d^c. If he is describing the animal kingdom — ^the Lion, with its 
maijestio appearance ; &e Elephant, endowed with its instinct and 
sagacity, using its proboscis and gigantic tusks as implements 
of use or warfare ; the Beaver, as an emblem of industry and per- 





FIO. 2. SLIDEE Wira YOLOAVIG 9B17PTION. 

severance, building his winter-residence ; or the noble oomnanionB 
of man, the Horse and Dog : — all are vividly portrayed, and so na- 
turally that we can fancy the animals before us. 

If we apply it to delineate other objects, we can, in imagination, 
cross the Atlantic, and visit the Metropolis of the Empire. Here 
we would naturally go to see that noble building, St! Paul's Cathe- 
dral. . Pujbting in & shde in our lantern, there we see it, and learn 



• See p. 82, and alto an article on the Lsntem in ttM^/o«nkii for PeoeiiU)er, 18(L 
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that on the present site was established, in the earliest days of 
(Christianity, a venerable pile which was Afterwards destroyed by 
the great fire of London. The present bdilding is not only cele- 
brated for its fine arcfaiteotnral 
beanty, but also for having been 
completed nnder one king, one 
master mason, and, with a few 
trifling exceptions, nnder that 
great architect, Sir 0. Wren. 

From St. Panl's (by putting 
another slide in our hmtem) we 
go to Westminster Abbey, and 
feam that the original Minster 
built west of London Hience its 
name), was dedicated to St. 
Peter, who is said to have made 
it a personal visit. This was a 
means of increasing its wealth 
and importance. It now con- 
tains the tombs of royalty ; 
and monuments of celebrated 
poets, orators, and other celeb- ^ 

rities. Whilst in this vicinity we have an opporluuity (by inMridng 
asBotiMrsiide) of adnuniigtheiiewrPBriinnflDt Bvildui^ th» bank 
of the River Thames, which cost over two millions sterling, where 
the laws otthe £mpiDe azie deliberated upon and framed. Tae West- 
minster Law Couits are near by also ; and we cannot but reflect upon 
the different maimer in which justice is administered in these Courts 
of Law to what it was in the olden time, when the ^^ressor and 
aggrieved were ordered out to fight, iiie innocent frequently falling 
a victim to the superior strength or cunning of his adversary. 
A little Ivrther tip the river, on the other side, we see (by the aid 
of aaotiier slide) Lambeth Palace, whieh has been, since the twelfth 
cantuiy, the residence of the Archbishops of Canterbury ; nearly 
opposite^ on this side, we see Buskingham Palace, the residence of 
Her Majesty, with its beautiful gate opening upon the serpentine 
river ; Trafalgar Square (in a new slide) next attracts our atten- 
tion, with the monument of the immortal Nelson ; then the Boyal 
Bzohange within the city itself, founded by Sir Thomas Gresham. 
The original buildipg was visited by Queen HUzabeth before the 
great tire of London. A second building was also destroved by 
fire. The present building was formally opened by our beloved 
Queen 

Next in the lantern comes the Tower of London, once even the 
prison of royalty itself ; and if we do not feel pleasure in admi ring 
the Crown. Jewels and ancient .Armoury, we. tiave only to visit the 
little Cemeteiy in connection with the Tower, for as Macaulay says 
there is no sadder spot on earth than this place. '* Death is there 
associated, not, as m Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's, with 
genius and virtue, with public veneration and imperishable renown ; 
but with whatever is darkest in human nature . Thither have be^n 
carried, through successive ages, by the rude hands of jsaloiB) with- 
out ene. moumer loUowing, the bleeding relics of men who have 
been the captains of armies, the leaders of parties, the oracles of 
senates, and the ornaments of courts." 

We cannot think of leaving London, even in imagination, with- 
out seeing (in the lantern) the Thames Tunnei, liiat wonderful 
proof of engineering perseverance in which the old motto of perse- 
verance, "Try, try again,'? was so fully exemplified, - when, after 
repeated failures, success followed. In consequence of the use of 
steamboats on the Thames, the Tunnel is not successful as a finan- 
cial speculation. It was originally intended as a thoroughfare for 
the conveyance of goods that had formerly to be carted a distance 
of about four miles. 

In a future paper we will visit other celebrated places, and hope 
in this manner to show that the Magic Lantern has become a most 
efficient assistant to teachers and lecturers. As photography has 
been adapted to the preparation of slides, for the Magic Lantern, 
aknost every subject can be illustorated by it, and these pictures, 
however intricate ih detail, will bear the utmost magnifying power 
that can be used, without diminishing in beauty. There is a so- 
lidity and reality about them that is almost sufficient to cheat the 
beholder into the belief that he is actually present at the places 
described to him. 

HINTS ON THX ITflB Ol THX LUTTSBN. 

As we haive frequenly enquiries from Teachers and others respect- 
,ing the use of the Magic Lantern, we append the following hints 
for their guidance : 

The term Phantasmagoria applies rather to the way in which the 
instrument is used, than to any diflerence in its construction. 
When intending to produce the PfaaaitaamagoriA effect, the ex- 
hibitor is placed behind the tcanspMent scieen, and either holds 
; t|he}aintefuiinderh]««nn| oryluviit,faitene4bjastnHE> »^ 



waist By approaching the screen closely, and quickly adjusting 
the focus, the spectators wiU see a very small image, which will ap- 
pear to them as ]:«pf«Betitiag.Someti)ing at a distance ; by gradually 
withdrawing from the screen, and at the same time adjusting the 
focus according to the distance, the figures will appear to increase' 
in size and advance towards the spectators ; on again approaching 
the screen, they will seem to reoede. The greatest difficulty is in 
regulating the focmr with suffideot rapidity ; to obviate this the 
b€»t Lanterns have a rackwork and pinion attached to the tube^ by 

gently tiuming which, the focus is obtained with great nicety by a 
ttle practice. 

Among the sliders intedded to represent moveable objects are 
shifting-glass sliders, consiBting of two glasses, ou one of which 
(fixed in a frame) a scene such* as water, a bridge or railroad, is 
painted ; on the other (which is moveable) ships, cartiages, trains, 
<fcc. On drawing the second glass slowly outwards, the objects upon 
it will appear to be in motion, passing over that which remains sta- 
tionaiy. Amusing slipping sliders have to be pulled rapidly ; thus 
various transformations are made to occur. (As comic sliders are 
frequently remarkable for their absurdity alone, great care has been 
taken to select those only, for the Educational Depository, which 




Fig. 4 Bsonoir 07 LurriBir ijsm bcbben. 

are rich in inoffensive humour and fun.) Another variety, called 
lever sliders is much admired ; motion is communicated by moving 
an arm attached to a circular rim of brass, to which one of the 
glasses is attached, and this exhibits the motions of various animals, 
ships in storms, <bc., &c. The chromatropes, or Chinese fireworks, 
which produce such beautiful changes of colour and form, are 
painted on two pieces of glass, fitted, with a rack and pinion move- 
ment, upon turning which the various devices revolve in opposite 
directions. 

In conclusion, it may be well to remind the exhibitor of those 
points on which the success of the exhibition depends. 

In the first place, trim the lamp and clean the glass carefully, 
using the best sperm oil with a bttle camphor dissolved in it, and 
a new wick for each exhibition ; next wipe your Isnses with a soft 
cloth or piece of chamois leather, turn up the wick as high as pos- 
sible, but so that it does not smoke ; put your sliders in upside 




FIG. 5. CHBOMATROPB SLID BE, WITH BACKWORK. 

down ; and lastly, adjust the focus accurately by turning the screw 
or shifting the tube m or out After using the lamps, drain out 
all the oil from them before putting them away. If the lamps, have 
not been used for a long time, and have become foul, wash them 
Uioroughly with a strong solution of common washing soda ; after 
rinsing it well with clean warm water, drain and dry them by a 
gentle fire. « 

A very large collection of sliders, illustrative of Astronomy, 
Zoology, Scriptural and Historical subjects, Pilgrim[s Progress, 
Drunkard's Progress, Bobinson C^isoe, &c., <fec., has just been re- 
ceived at the Educational Depository, see page 32. Catalogues of 
Magic Lanterns and sliders wiU be sent on s4>plication. ^ 



A house without books is like a room without windows. No man 
has a right to bring up his ohildrefn without surrounding them with 
books, ifhehaa the means to buythem. It is a wrong to his family. 
Heehaati them 1 Qhildien learn te read by being in the presence 
r beeks.— «£sec&4r. 
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1. A VALENTINE BY LORD MACAULAY. 
A volume just iBsued, entitled " MisoeUanies," collected and 
edited by Earl Stanhope, contains the following Valentine to the 
Hon. May 0. Stanhope, daughter of Lord and Lady Mahon — 1851. 

Hail, day of music, day of love, 
On earth below, in air above 
In air the turtle fondly moans, 
The linnet pipes in joyous tones ; 
On earth the postman toils along, 
Bent double by huge bales of song, 
Where rich with many a gorgeous dye, 
Blazes all Cupid's henddry — 
Myrtles, roses, doves and sparrows. 
Love-knots and altars, lamps and arrows. 
What nymph without wild hopes and lean 
The double rap this morning nears, 
Unnumbered lasses, young and fur, 
From Bethel Green to Beig the Square, 
With cheeks high flushed, and hearts loud beating. 
Await the tender annual greeting, 
The loveliest lass of all is mine- 
Good morrow to my Valentine I 



Good morrow, gentle child ! and then 
Again good morrow, and again, 
Good morrow following stiQ good morrow. 
Without one cloud of strife or sorrow, 
And when the God to whom we- pay 
In jest our homages to-day, 
Shall come to claim no more in jest. 
His rightful empire o'er thy breast, 
Benignant may his aspect be. 
His yoke the truest liberty ; 
And if a tear his power confess, 
Be it a tear of happiness. 
It shall be so. The Muse (Usplays 
The future to her votary's gkaa ; 
Prophetic rage my bosom swells — 
I taste the cake — I hear the bells ! 
From Conduit street the close array 
Of chariots barricades the way, 
To where I see, with outstretched hand, 
Majestic, thy great kinsman stand,* 
And half unbend his brow of pride. 
As welcoming so fair a bride. 
Gray favours, thick as flakes of snow. 
Brighten St. George's portico : 
Within I see the chancers pale, 
The orange flowers, the Brussels veil, 
The page on which those fingers white, 
Still trembling from the awful rite, 
For the last time shall faintly trace 
The name of Stanhope's noble race, 
I see kind faces round thee pressing, 
I hear kind voices whisper blessing ; 
And with those voices mingles min&^ 
All good attend my Valentine I 
St. Valentine's Day, 1861. T. B. Macaulay. 



2. A NOBLE BOY. 
A boy was once tempted by some of his companions to pluck ripe 
cherries from a tree which his father had forbidden him to touch. — 
** You need not be afraid," said one of his companions, ** for if your 
father should find out that you had taken them, he is so kind he 
would not hurt you." "That is the very reason," replied 
the boy, ** why I woidd not touch them. It is true, my father would 
not touch me ; yet my disobedience, I know, would hurt my father, 
and that would be worse to m#than anything else." A boy who 
grows up with such principles, would be a man iu the best sense of 
the wo^. It betrays a regard for rectitude that would render him 
trustworthy under every trial. 



pleasure or pain and as they ttun over leaf after leaf of thisinterest- 
ing volume, they should find no harsh words— no unjust accusations 
or unkind truatmoDt stereotyped there, but instead, gentle words, 
kindness of manner, without harshness, and the miniature of features 
glowiu); with love and sympathy ; in a word, pleasant soeuee should 
meet the retrospective eye, as it rests upon the pages of childhood. 
Every child has its trials, moments when its heaft swells almost to 
bursting with some childish sorrow, and at such times how often is 
the sensitive child wounded by harsh words or unkind treatment ! — 
Many persons assume gentleness, speaking to the erring iu a tone 
of forced calmness, forgetting that children are instinctively disoeni- 
ing, and often distinguish between true and false gentleness. True 
gentleness has its home in the heart ; it is a virtue we should^ culti- 
vate, particularly in our intercourse with children, for gentleness 
will subdue the most stubborn child, but the disposition of many 
have been spoiled by harshness. ' My father never spei^ cross to 
me,' said a little girl of eight years, while speaking to us of her fa- 
ther ; and though that father was a stranger, yet we respected him 
for his gentleness to his child. The world might speak unkindly of 
him, but, whatever were his faults, he had one noble tzuit of charac- 
ter to which his child bore testimony, when she said ' My father ne- 
ver speaks cross to me.' 




3. SPEAK GENTLY TO CHILDREN. 
Speak gently to children. Every day of their lives adds another 
page to the book of memoiy, which in after life will be panned with 

* Iht Sutuii of Mr. Pitt in Hanowot Squsra 



Ths BarrisH FKaioDiOAi.B.*Soott A Co., of New York, eontinue to 

republish the leading British Quarterlies and Blackwood's Msgasne. By 
this arrangement the American pablio is enabled to obtain them for $10^ 
while the English people are obliged to pay $81. It is scarcely neeeasary 
to speak of the merits of these periodicals. They contain the richest fruits 
of Uie scholarship, wit, and genius of the literary men of Great Britain, and 
are alike of great value to the scholar, the professional man, or the intelli- 
gent reader. Their pages abound with elaborate criticisms, brilliant essays, 
profound speculations, and with whatever of interest may be fooad in 
seieooe, literature, morality, and reUgion.' While they are the acknow- 
ledged representatives of certain principles in polities, they are far from 
being grossly partisan. In this respect they oeeupy a position we shookl 
be gla4 to see our own periodicals assume — a position which would enable 
them to discuss great qi^estions of governmental policy independent of 
party trammels. 

Tbe EDrNBVROB Rtvisw, in point of age at least, is first on the 

list. Everybody knews that it was established by Jeffrey, Brougham, and 
Sidney Smith for the purpose of combating the ruling Tory power, which 
was carrying everything before it with a high hand. Sustained by the 
force of brillUnt intellect, and upheld by a strong public opinion, it carried 
on its contest single handed^ until its voice made the Tory leaders qoake, 
and the very throne tremble. It is still conducted with moch vigor and 
ability. 

•— Tbb Loxooir QuARTsaLT was established to meet this daring cham 
pion on its own ground, and such writers as Southey, Scott. IxM^art, and 
Wordsworth enlisted as its contri )utors. It still represents conservative 
principles, but its pages are by no means confined to their advocacy. 

The Westminstke Review belongs to a more liberal cchool of 

politics. Its position is a step in advance of the Edinburgh, and its views 
come nearest to the American standard. U devotes itself particularly to 
the topics most interesting to the people, and denounces boldly and fear- 
lessly es^elusive privileges, hereditary rights, kingly prerogatives, and all 
the abuses of feudalism. As a literary and progressive periodical it now 
stands unequalled. 

Thb Noeth Britisb Review made its appearance as a special 

advocate of evangelical religion. It was founded by Dr. Chalmera^and 
since his death has been under the editorial charge of Dr. Hanna, and more 
recently of Prof. Fraser. For some time past it has been len evangelical 
than in its earlier years, but it has now got back to its Jirst /eutK and is 
conducted on the same principles and with the same vigour which ohara€^ 
terised it when under the care of Chalmers. 

Blacewooo's Magazine everybody knows to be the embodied genios 

of Toryism, yet its witching riietoric, profound disquisitions, slashing yet 
brilliant critici9ms, poetry, biography, historical and fictidous narrativea 
render it the most readable monthly in the world. 

Bamsn Avbeican Jovbnal.— We have received the December 

number of the BriiUh Afturican Jaumtd, and regret to learn from an 
editorisl notice that with this number the pobUestion ends^ from want of 
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•npport It 18 not creditable to the medic&l profeauon that thb loetiis of 
commanieatloa of experieooe between ita members ahould be lost for want 
of encourogement. 



XI. (BAnaAiomX intetUdenre. 



CANADA. 



XII. gnrxytmnttat ^ttUtn. 



— — Cbanocllob asd Sixati Of ToROKTO ITNrmwrrT.— The Gofemor 
General has been pleated to appoint the Hon. Skeffington Connor, LL.D., 
one of the Pulsus Judgee of Her M •jeatj'a Court of Qaeen'a Bench for 
Upper Canada, to be Chanoellor of 'he University of Toronto, in the 
room and stead of the Hon. Robert Raston Boms, deceaaed. The Rer. 
^ Mr. >IcGlura, the R<*y. Dr. Fyfe, imd Messrs. Blake and Morris, have 
reeentljr been appointed additional members of the Senate of the 
Uoiversitj. 

— — Coxpirrnvi Ezaminattoit nr trs Towksbit or Osooodb.— -In 
those days when nothing scarcely is heard bnt the cry of war, the ucdis- 
turbed working of the excellent system of education that is established in 
this land. We have much pleasure in recording some partieulan with re- 
gard to a contest that took place lately in the township of Oiigoode. The 
seene alladed to was a public examination of representatives from the 
Osmmon Schools in Osgoode, who were invited to compete for nineteen 
prixee purchased by th§ TownMhip CauneU. 

On the morning of Tuesday, the 9th inst., the Victoria Hall, in Metcalfe 
ViUsge, very kindly granted for the purpose, free of charge, by Mr. Law- 
son, tba proprietor, had assembled under Its ample ceiling, over two han^ 
dred of brothers and sisters, parents and friends, teachers and trustees, all 
anxious to witness the interesting examination of about serenty scholars, 
who, with books in hand, were waiting with eagerness for the commence- 
ment of the trial. These boys and girls, all under sixteen years of age, 
were examined in the following branches, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Geography, Grammar, and Spelling. The Competition laated from 10 a. m, 
till 6 p. m., during which the most unabated interest was manifested ; and 
at times, when the contest was keen, not a little excitement was displayed. 
Messrs. ]?0!«, (Russell), Campbell, (Winchester), and Dow, jr., (Osgoode), 
acted along with Rev. J. White, as an examining commlitee, and present- 
ed the prises to the {successful competitors. Five of these prizes were ta- 
ken by scholars under Mr. J. P. Robertson, three of which were first pri- 
■ss. Fire were taken by scholars under Mr. A. Andrews, among which 
were the three for writing. Four were taken by the Tillage school taught 
by Mr. J. Minions, among which was the first prise for spelling, a beauti- 
ful microscope. Two were taken by the scholars under Mr. A. Mc liar en 
including the first prixe for reading. Other schools took single priaes. — 
At the close of the examination the Local Superintendent expressed the 
great pleasure he felt in the whole proceedings, thanked the audience for 
their presence, and the close attention they had given ; oongratulated the 
young people on the excellent display they had made, and after expressing 
^be hope that this should not be the last gathering for such a purpose, dis- 
missed the assembly, all in good npirits and well pleased with the manner 
ilk which the day had been spent — 0/taioa Citigen. 

A correspondent of the Ottawa CUizen thus refers to the examination : 
^Russell is alive to her educational interests, which are the staple inter- 
ests, or, at least, should be of aD> country, or any province. The Normal 
School system is now Uioroughly engrafted in (be above township, and the 
results, then fore, speak for themselves in tlie laudations which yon hear 
often reiterated by parents and guardians in that locality. The spelling 
^ras a grand affair, the conte»t being severe. Geography was not so keen a 
eootest in the start, but ultimately became severe between the two success- 
ful competitors. I must say that my educational appetite wa^ duly satis- 
fied, but another appetite had to be satisfied, and so I made my way to 
in hospitable conyent well pleased. 

St. FaAM CIS Colliob. — ^The Sherbrooke Leader says : — ^The Hon. 

A. T. Gait has made a gift of perpetual scholanihip £100 to St Francis Col- 
lege, authorising the principal to use it at his discretion for the promotion 
of touud learning in aiding needy and deserving students. Oar contempor- 
<U7 eontinoes : ** U is gratifying to learn that the present session of the In- 
•titQtion at Richmouil, commences even more prosperously than any pre* 
ceding one. As every available room In the college is occupied by board- 
on, remaining applicants from abroad will have to secure board In prirate 

ftttllies by applying to the Principal or any of the Professor^ or they must . , ^^ ^^^^^ ,^ }m6ki^ ^- vSkrH the 
nakesarl^appIicaftioolortheflratTaMiMiea.'' J by the students naoMd. 



PBOVINCIAL CEBTIFICATES GBANTED BY THE 

0HU7 BUPBSIKTEirDBKT OF EDUCATION. 

The Chief SuperiatendeDt of Education, on the recommen- 
dation of the masters of the Normal School, and under the 
authority of the following section of the Upper Canada Con- 
solidated Common School Act, 22 Victoria, chap. 64, has 
granted to the undermentioned Students of the Normal School, 
Proyincial Certificates of Qualification as Common Scliool 
Teachers in any part of Upper Canada : 



** 107. The Obief Superintendent of Educatbn, on the recommendatioD 
of (he teachers in the Normal School, may give to any Teacher of Common 
Schools a Certificate of Qualification, whidi shall be valid in any part of 
Upper Canada nntil rnyoked ; but no such certificate shall be given to any 
person who has not been a student in the Xormal School. 

The certificates are divided into classes, in harmony with the 
general programme, according to which all teachers in Upper 
Canada are required to be examined and classified, and are valid 
until revoked, or until the expiration of the time mentioned in 
the certificate. 

Each certificate is numbered and recorded in the Begister of 
the Department in the following order : 

TWENTT-EIQHTH 8ESSI019.^DAT£D 28aD DECEMBER, 1868. 



I%rMi CIas«.^OmADi A. 
1682 McDiarmid, Donald [1871, 
1441] • 

1685 Millar, John [1454]. 
1584 Vanstyke, George WashiQgton 

[1878, 1448]. 
Flrt C7ast.— GaADE B. 

1586 Atkinson. Edward Lewis [920, 
1154, 1264]. 

1686 Griffin, Walter [1449]. 

1587 Billiard, Thomas [1461]. 

1588 Pepper, John. 

1589 Ross, John Gameroii [1866, 
1442]. 

1640 Sinclair, Angns. 

Firtt C/a««.— Geaok C. 

1541 Halls, Saronel Pollard [1460]. 

1542 Bardie, Robert 
1548 LeggetC, Joseph [1000]. 
1544 McCausland, William' John 

[1455]. 
1546 McEachem, James [1888, 

1470]. 
1546 McGrath, John. 

Seeaitd Claee, — Owladm A. 
1647 Cothbertson, Edward Greer 

[1087]. 

1548 Fowler. Henry. 

1549 McCausland, Robert [1469]. 

1550 McDonald, James. 



1551 Moyer, Samnel Nash [896]. 

1552 Scollon, John [1097]. 

Second Clau. — Gsadb B. 

1558 Bruce, King. 

1554 Crane, George. 

1555 Dodsou, Richard Elisha. 

1556 Ewiug, John. 

1557 Frnser, Alexander [1886]. 

1558 Giffin, Willard Morse. 

1559 Graham, Dogald. 

1560 Lawson, George Dudley. 

1561 McKay, Archit>ald [1890], 

1562 McPherson. Archibald. 
1568 Martin, John. 

1564 Morris, John George. 

1565 Poole, Edward. 

1566 Powell, Francis Cox. 

1567 Rose, Amos William. 

1568 Ruby, Daniel Christian. 

1569 Scott, James [1898]. 

1570 Smith, Abram [1894]. 

1571 Wiggins, Benry. 

1572 Wilson, Edward Sutton [1483]. 
1578 York, Fredeiick Embry. 

Second date, — Grade C. 
(Expire One Tear from Date). 
1674 Corbett, Rirhard. 
1575 Bid, John Neilson. 
1 1576 Keam, R(>ub<'n. 



Firei CTosa— ^badb A. 

1678 Boddy.^ Sophia Louisa [1400, 



1490]. 
Firet C/ott.— Geadi B. 
1679 Dnnn, Bannah Oliyia [1129 
1211]. 

1580 Reetes, Mary Maria [1405]. 
Firet (7/«««.— Grade C. 

1581 Bulk, Margaret [1426, 1506] 

1582 Bardie, Ellen [1418, 1499] 
1588 Jeifers, Emma [1481, 1514]. 

1584 Rogers, Christina [681, 761, 
104.^ 1601]. 

1585 Rogers, Jessie [1421, 1520]. 



1 1577 Sanderson, Robert. 

FSMAUB. 

Second C/ess. — Grade A. 
1686 Clark, Annie [1416, 1508]. 



1587 Davis, Ruth 1 1509]. 

1588 French, Sarah Toms. 

1589 Greenlees, Mar«(aret 

1590 Beroenway. Sinia Amanda 

[1480, 1524]. 

1591 Bemiug. Amelia [1518]. 

1592 Jam<'S, Lucy 

1598 Munson, Charlotte [688. 1518]. 

1594 OTlaherty, Edith [14K8. 15S0J. 

1595 Robinson, Annie [1519], 

Second C/ast.^GBADs B. 
1696 Adams, Agnes Maria. 



oC pmvkws eertiAeates ohtained 
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1597 Bethell, Maria [1425, 1582]. 

1598 Boake. Qvnk imilf [19^]. 

1599 Fansher, Lacretia. 

1500 Foraroan, Fannie. 

1501 JohDBOD, Frances. 

1^02 Henderson, MargfaMt Anderson 
1608 Henry, Rebecca. 

1504 Ley, Theresa Geoi^ana [1527] 

1505 Lnndy, Sarah [1528]. 

1606 McKellar, Catberioe [1815}. 

1607 Morrison, Margaret Hel«n 

[1529], 

1608 Sinclair, Jane. 

1609 Stevenson, Ruth Bedelia. 

1610 Stewart, IsabeUa. 

1611 Trenhohoe, Clarissa Jane. 

1612 Williams, Eliza Anne. 



Second C7a«t.— Oaadk 0. 
• • (Bxf^re one Year from Date). 

1618 Cole, Lndttda Arrila. 

1614 Otawfordp Margaret 

1615 Grllin, Oatberine. 

1616 Olllin, £Uen. 

1617 Gillin, Margaret Jane. 

1618 Ferrell, Kate Walker 

1619 Grant, Elisabeth. 

1620 Kessack, Elizabeth. 

1621 Lanton. Annie. 

1622 Mnirhead» Maggie. 

1623 Mulcaby, Mary. 

1624 Oates, Isabella Augusta. 

1625 Tumsy, Melissa. 

1626 Wilkinson, Hannah. 



EXPIRKD OlETIFIOATKI. 

The certificates of the Second Olaee, Grade 0, granted sabaeqaeoUy to 
the Nineteenth Session, have been limited to one year from their respeotiTe 
dates. In the Journal of Education for July, 1860, for February and July, 
1861, for February and Aognst^ 1862, lists of the certificates which had 
expired up to those dates were published, and the following list shows 
those which expired on the 22nd December. 186f :— - 



1881 Dewart, Samuel Henry. 

1882 Evans, Robert. 
1888 Fletcher, William. 

1884 Flynn, Daniel. 

1885 ObUiined 2nd Class B. 1557. 

1886 Hick^, David. 

1887 Holmes, Robert. 

1888 Obtained 2od Class K 1470, 

and 1st Class C. 1545. 



1889' McGregor^ Chajrl«fl. 

1890 OiUained 2nd Class B. 1561. 

1891 Nash. Charles Walker. 

1892 Nicholson, Thomas. 

1898 Obiained 2ad Class B. 1569. 

1894 Obtaified 2nd Class B. 1570. 

1895 Troy, William Dennis. 
1396 Obtained 2nd Class A. 1460. 



FllCALIS. 



1480 Obtained same ITGrade, 1524, 
and 2nd Class A. 1590. 

1481 Obtained 2nd Class B 1514, 
and 1st class 0. 1588. 

1482 -OMotfMrfsame Grade, 1525. 
1488 Obtained same Grade, 1580, 

and 8nd CUass A. 1594. 

1484 Parkhorst, Etta Cornelia. 

1485 WoodingtoQi Minnie. 

A certificftte ha* no legal ralue after the date of ita expi- 
ration. 

AxaxAVDEB Mablivo, 

EnuoATtov OiTXOfe, Toronto, 28rd December, 1862. 



1424 Beaton, Harriet. 

1425 Obtained same Grade, 1522, 

and 2nd Class B. 1597. 

1426 Obtained 2nd Class B. 1506, 

and 1st Class C. 1581. 

1427 Dean, Sarah Jane. 

1428 Graham, Mary Caroline, 

1429 Obtained 2nd Class B. 1511. 
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MAGIC LANTERN SLIDERS. 

I. 14-inch Astronomical Diagrams on sliders shewing the positioo, sixe and 
principal phenomena of tne solar system ; 8 inches in diameter ; suit- 
able for lanterns 1 to 6, per box, from $10 to $24. 

a. la-tnob A st r uuumi e a t aUden; voteble fbr famtenN t and Y, $8. 
8. 14-inch Natural History sliders^ suitable lor lanterns 1 to 6, perbooE, 
$8 to $12. 

4. 18-ineh Natural History sUdeni, suitable for Isntems 6 and 'T, per box, 
$5.50 to $9. 

5. Scripture History sliders, plain photographs suitable for lanterns 1 to 
f, $1.50 each. 

6. Scripture History sliders, beautifully colored, suitable for lanterns 1 to 
6, from $2.75 to $8.76 each. 

7. 8 inch sliders of celebrated buildiuffs, BnglishlriewB, Ruins and Abbeys, 
: India, China, Arctic Regions, Russian War. Holy Land, £gypt. Mission- 
ary Scenes,. Natural Phenomena* 4o., suitable ior Isntems 1 to 6, from 
$1.50 to $8.75 each. 

8. Photographs of Statuarj, Ac, plain, $1 .25 to $1 75 each. 

9. Fhotograi^ic pietures of celebrated plaeea, oil palnlxnga, Ac., beantlfnDy 
colored, rrom$2.20 to $8.75 each. 

10. Views with moTiog shipping, &c sifitablefor lanterns 1 to 6^12.25 
to $8. 

II. Panoramic Tiewa of Celebrated plaeea, (new style) smtable for lantema 
1 to 6» $8.75. 

12. Set of Drunkards Promsa (Croiksbanka), 8 slideci, $12 to $22 per net 
18. Lever and Rack work sliders, suitable for lanterns 1 to 6, $1.76 to 
* $2.50 each. 

14. Set of Pilgiims Progress, 12 picturefi, $10 to $80. 
154. Ohromatropes^ or artifioial fire worka» smtable for kotens 1 to 6, $8.20 
to 8.75 each. 

16. Robinson Crusoe, set of 6 sliders, suitaUe for lanteraa 1 to 6, $6 to $10. 

17. 14-ioch Amusing sliders, set of 12 in a box, suitable for lantema 8 to 
6, $8 to 10. 

18. MoraUe eamie,>aod otiier slides, for laateras 1 to 6, 55e; to $1 each. 
19' Set of 12 Zoological sliders* suitable for lantern Na 8* pme $a«60 

to $5. 
20. Set of Amusing sliders, suitable for lantern No. 8, per box of 12 
sliders, $1 to $2.25. 



MAOIC IiANTBRN9 A 8]:imX|R&-^VARIOtT8 FRI0S8. 

NO. 1. — ^Improved Dissolying View Apparatus. Price $160. — The set 
indu es two Phantasmagoria Lanterns, with lenses 8^ in. in diameter, 
and very powerful Argand Fountain Lamps and Reflectors for oil; Oxveal 
cium Light Apparatus, consisting of Fountain Spirit Lamps, India-rubber 
gas-bag. pressure board, retort and purifier for making the gas, flexible 
tube, lime cylinders, ^. ', gas microscope to attach to lantern, with 12 
sliders, water-box, and twenty seren sliders, illustrating the following sub- 
jects, viz. : English Views, Snow Storm, Wntermiil, Bethlehem Star. 
Snow Village, Soldier's Dream, Ship in Storm, Ac, Mosque of Omar, and 
Niagara. 

Na 2. Dissolving View Apparatus. Price $45.*«-Two Phantasmagoril 
Lanterns, 8i inch lenses, witn Fountain Argaud Lamps and Rejectors, 
both packed in one box, upon the top of whidh they can be fixed when re* 
quired for use. ' 

No. 8. Phantasmagoria Lantern, with 8i inch lenses and Qiycaleiom 
light apparatus same as No. 1, without microscope or sliders. Price $45. ' 

No. 4. Phaotaamagoria Lantern, 8^ inch lenses, with Fountain Argand 
Lamp and Reflector, and rack and pinion adjustment to the focus tube 
Pictures from 2^ to 8 inches shcywn distinctly 8 to 10 feet in diameter. $l7p 

No. 5. Phantasmagoria lantern, without rack and pinion adjustment^ 
Price $15. I 

No. 6. Magic lantern — 8 inch lensea, with Argand Lamp and Bafleotor ; 
of superior construction, $10.50. 

No. 7. Magic Lantern— 2^ Inab lenses, with Antand Lamp and Refieetor. 
•7.50, 



BiiACKwooD*a MTAQAZXina Asm BRmSH 

Pricee cheap ae «v«r, to thoee toko pay promptly in Advance, {See p. 80.) 
VrOTWITHSTANDING the cost of Reprinting these Periodicals has 
x!\ mora than doubled la oonsequenee of the e n er mo Mt rise in the pr4ee 
of Paper, and of a general advanos in all other expenses— and notwith' 
standing other publishers sre reducing the siae or inereaaing the priee of 
their publications, we shall continue, for the year 1868, to fumiab ours 
complete^ as heretofore, at the old rates, viz. : 

1. THB LONDON QUARTERLY (Consemitive). 

2. THE EDINBURGH REVIEW (Whig). 

8. THE NORTH RRITISH REVIEW (Free Chnreh). 

4. THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal). 

5. BLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE (Toiy). 

Terme : Per ana. 

For any one of the four Reriews $8 00 

For any two of the four Reviews 5 00 

For any three of the four Reviewa. 7 oa 

For all four of the Reviews 8 00 

For Blackwood's Magazine 8 00 

For Blackwood and one Review 5 00 

For Blackwood and two Reviews 7 00 

For Blackwood and three Reviews 9 CO 

For Bisckwood and the four Reviews 10 00 

These will be our prices to all who pay prior to the first of ApriL To 
those who defer pacing till after that time, the prices will be increased to 
such extent as the mcreased cost of reprint may demand^ therefore eend 
in your ordere a^ eave your money, 

LEONARD SOOTT A CO. Publishers, 

Na 88 Walker Street, N. T. 
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NEW 87BTBM OF RAFID WBITZNG. 

THE attention of Teachers is respeetfbllj directed to THE BRTnSH 
AMERICAN 8TSTEM OF RAPID WRITING in u eerim if Tkem 
Frogreseive Booke^ by I. Bates, Principal of the British American Ooai- 
mercial College, and H. G.Strachan, Teacher of Penmanship in the Normal 
School for Upper Canada. These writing books are now ready, and for 
sale bj the Publisher, JAMES CAMPBELL, Wholesale Stationer, Torontoi 
Toronto, February. 1868. « 



Tsam: For a sinarle copy of the Journal of Mducetion^ $1 peranousn, 
back vols., neatly stitchea, supplied on the same terms. All subscriptions 
to commence with the January Number, and payment in advance must il 
all Gases aeeompany the order. Single nnmben, 10 eents each. 

AvTaBnaaifiim inserted In the Journal of Bduemtion for 20 etnts per 
line, whieh may be remitted ia pottapa etempt^ or otherwise. 

AU oommoalaatioBS to ba addiasaad to J. OaaaaafionoiaBt hLKt 

JtdmH iH mt Qfih Tmmi4t 
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NEW GRAMMAH SCHOOL BILL. 
(hrt\dar to ^ Ifem&er^ 0/ hoik B<nii9s of tlie L^gid<iiture^ on the 

BUI for iha further Improvtmtni of Q ammar Schools in U, C. 

Sim, — Several members of tlje Le^ialature expressed to me 
laitely at Quebec* and on my way i-ience 10 Toronto, a wish that 
I would fiirnish, in the form of a Circular^ more extended ex» 
i^aaatorj remarks on the Grammar School Improvement Bill 
than those contained in the brief memorandum which accom- 
panied ita distribution. 

The present state of the law, and the necessity of further 
.legal provision for the improvement of Grammar Schools, will 
be better understood by reference to the origin and objects of the 
existing Grammar Schaol Act. In 1850, the Jlon. Robert 
Baldwin, after he had devoted nearly two days with me in ex- 
^iping and maturing the Bill, which became the Common 
School Act of 1 850, (the charter of our school syslCTn), asked 
me if I could not codify and reduce to one Act the se^^ral 
Grammar School Acts of Upper Canada. After some reflection, 
I replied that, if he would furnish me with a list of these Acts, 
I would c'xniniue them and give him aA answer ia a few days. 
After examining and considering these Acts, I waitied upon 
Mr. Baldwin and told bim that before I could undertake the 
tssk he had proposed, it would be necessary for me to know 
wl^ther he assented to principles which I conaidered essential 
to any useful amendments of the Grammar School Law ; that 
the great desideratum in regard to the Grammar Schools was 
the means of support ; that tliere was no other source to look 
to for that pur|K)se than the municipalities in which the Gram- 
mar Schools were established ; but that they had no hold upon 
the interest or sympathies of the people — being regarded as 
select schools for the few, and managed by the Xjovernment 
throng^, trustees and masters of its own appointment, for the 



^. 



alleged benefit of its own officera iUid spedftl friends ; tbat ihis 
munieipaiities could not be expected to contribute to their sup?! 
peti unless they had some contcol over Ihem. I also atatecl 
to Mr. BaUwin that I did not think the Gnxamv Sehoolo 

eOnhUmJaa^ ilfilfl?An*- mnA notfkAU M».AK«y -0«$^t t9 bC UUIMI 

they were made schools of the municipalities, ioateiui of schikda 
of the Crown-rthe Crown relii^quisbing the appointment - of 
trustees and masters ; and furtheiTi that it was essential to the 
efficiency and success of these schools, that the Grammar 
School Grants should b^ apportioned upou the sam^ pcin* 
ciple and conditions as the Common ^chool Gr|mts« Mr* 
Baldwin concurred in. these views » and the draft of a consolir 
dated Gramxpar School Act was prepared accordingly* an4 
printed by order for consideration. Mr, Baldwin retired from 
office, and I requested his successor the two following yeari^ not 
Lo proceed with the Grammar School Bill* as I could not then 
undertake any work in addition to that of maluring.the orgajii- 
zatioa of the Common School system, la 1853 the request 
was again made to me, and I prepared the draft of the present 
Grammar School Act, I proceeded to Quebec to submit and 
discuss its provisions with the Upper Canada members of tliM^ 
Cabinet. The Premier (Hon. Mr. Ilincks) favoured the ado^ 
lion of my draft of Grammar School Bill without alteration ; 
but three other members of the Cabinet thought the assessment 
clause had bettet be deferred until I got the dram mar Schools 
organized into something like a general system. I urged that 
without that characteristic and essential feature of ihe Common 
School system, no material improvement could be effected in the 
condition and cliaracter of the Grammar Schools; but after 
some two hours' discussion^ I consented (unwisely and unfof* 
tunately, as I have ever since thought) to omit the assessment 
clause from the draft of Bill, and to postpone it for future con* 
sideration. The consequence is, that the Grammar School 
system is essentially defective; the Grammar Schools have 
been hobbling oa one leg and making little progress (except 
from the influence of tbe general regulations and inspection)* 
while the Common Schools have been rapidly advancing, aided 
by the (wo-fold support of legislative appropriation and local 
assessment. There are, indeed, exceptions. There are cases In 
which the Grammar School, from peculiar circumstances of 
place* teacher, special resources, is worthy of the name ; there 
are also cases in which the union of the Grammar and Common 
Schools of the place has operated beneficially ; but these ate 
exceptions to th^ gener^ rule* as to the helpless condition and 
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tUtionary character of the Grammar Schools, and the unsatiB;- 
flietorj working of Union Sdioola — operating to the disadv^. 
tage of both the Grammar and Common Schoola. I have been 
v\ggpd by tniiteea and rapportert of Grammar Schools^ throtigh- 
(APlR*9ppeir Canada to deriae tome remedy for thefte defects 
aadmb of the Grammar School system. In 1860 I made an 
oiBdiid'toar of Upper Canada and^eld.a school conTention in 
each coui\^y, with a special view to the improvement of the 
Qratnmar Schools. In each of these county conventions, I 
stated the case of the Grammar Schools, the nature and defects 
of the law, and the remedies which had been proposed. I re- 
quested suggestions, and the expression of the opinions of the 
parties present. These conventions comprised, of coarse, but 
a small portion .of ~ the inhabitantf of each county ;~ but the 
clergy, magistrates, local superintendents, and trustees of 
schools, and all persons interested in the progress of education, 
wn« Invited by circular to attend them ; the places where 
they were held, usually the County Court House, were gener- 
ally crowded, and representative persona from most of the 
townships of the county were present, so that each conven- 
tion might be fairly regarded as expressing what would be the 
opinion of the gr««t tni^nrif jr of th^ ronnty when acauainted 
with the subject* 

I append a copy of the resolutions adopted at these county 
conventions— resolutions, not one of which was submitted or 
prepared by myself, but which were prepared and submitted at 
the conventions as the result of the consultations held. (See 
Appendix A.) The rural portiona of these conventions were 
Inost earnest, and all but -unanimous in favour of assimilating 
<he Grammar to the Common School system, in regard to the 
condition and distribution of the Legislative Grant. Many 
municipal councillors attended these conventions, and only two 
(as far as I could learn) dissented from that view. In two in- 
itaoees the county councils were in session, and adjourned to 
attend the^ convention, at which tlie wardens presided ; and in 
each case the councillors, including the wardens, were unani- 
moui in favour of the proposed arrangement in regard to county 
tMessment for Grammar Schools, and making them free to the 
youth of counties. 

The object of the Grammar School Bill now before Parlia- 
ment is to give effect to what was so generally approved at the 
county conventions referred to, and which appears to me, after 
years of consideration and consultation, to be the easiest, the 
most equitable, the most national, and the most effective means 
^of improving the Grammar Schools. For convenience of re- 
^ference, I append a copy of this Bill, the leading objects of 
which are to provide for the apportionment of the Legislative 
Grammar School Fund to counties upon the same terms and 
conditions as that of the Common Schools, and to provide for 
the accommodation and further support of Grammar Schools 
by the city, town, and village corporations within the limits of 
which they are situated. (See Appendix B.) ' . 

The second section of the Bill may be amended by substitut- 
ing for the words "shall annually levy" "shall have authority 
unnually to levy,'' &c. ; and adding, after the words " Common 
Schools," the words "provided also that the corporation of 
each county shall have authority to exempt from said rate such 
portions of the county as it may judge expedient.** 

The ^sessment required to fulfil the conditions of the Bill, 
bas beeusUted by financial men in several counties to amount 
to leas than a cent on every thdusiwid dollars of assessed pro- 



perty ; yet by the aid of this small assessment, the Grammir 
School Fund will be doubled ; the average apjiortionment to 
each Grammar School will be $850, and of course more to the 
larger Grammar Schools ; and the Grammar Schools will be free 
to all the county youth of Upper Canada. Trustees will be 
able to secure teachers of the best qualifications and abilities, 
and Ae Schools will also be elevated inn^liaraeter and usefulness 
by raising the standard of admission and teaching the elements 
of chemistry and natural philosophy, as provided by the //- 
teenth section of the Act. 

If it be olijected that persons will be assessed for the Gram* 
mar Schools who do not send pupils to them, it may be replied 
that many persons are assessed, and sometimes largely, for the 
Common Schools, who do not send pupils to them. If exempt 
tion is admitted in the one case, it must, upon the same ground, 
be admitted in the other; and the supporters of Common 
Schools would thus lose twenty timet as much as -the infiing 
assessment to which they may be liable for the Grammar 
Schools; for the proposed Grammar School assessment is 
scarcely a twentieth of the Common School assessment. If 
the condition of assessment is good for the Common Schools— 
and the results of it are marvellous— it must be equally good 
for the Grammar Schools. The one class of Schools Is equally 
national, though not so numerous, as the other ; and the pro- 
perty of the nation should be liable for what is of nationai'in- 
terest, and for what adds to its security and value by educating 
and elevating the community for all the wants, institutions, and 
civilization of a State. 

The /o«rM section of the Bill makes it incumbent on the 
city, town, or incorporated village in which the Grammar School 
is situated, to provide accommodations and any further support 
which may be required. It is admitted as a general rule that 
such locality receives nine-tenths of the direct benefits of the 
Grammar School in regard to the attendance of pupils^ the 
situation and expenditure of the school, and its influence on the 
importance of the place and the value of property. In many 
cases accommodations are already provided for the Grammar 
School. The Bill might further provide that the Grammar 
School accommodations should be regarded as the property of 
the municipality providing them, and that if any town or village 
did not wish to contribute its proportion to support the Gram- 
mar School, it might signify the same to the county council, 
which would then abolish or remove the site of the school to 
another locality. 

The trustees are proposed to be equally appointed by the 
county, city, town, and incorporated village councils ; and, as it 
requires the votes of a positive majority of the trustees present 
at any lawful meeting in order to any corporate act, the chair- 
man having no second vote, no measure can be imposed upon 
either the oounty, city, town, or incorporated village, without 
the consent of one or more of its representatives or nominees. 
No difficulty has arisen from Boards thus constituted ; but, on 
the contrary, friendly emulation and courtesy. • 

As to the few Grammar Schools situated in villages not incor- 
porated, the Bill leaves them to the operation of the existing 
Grammar School Law, with the advantage of an additional 
apportionment for their support. It was felt by all parties 
consulted, that the conditions which the Bill requires of cities 
and towns could not be expected to be fulfilled by a township 
or school section. By the existing Grammar School Act soy 
township council can contribute what it pleases in support of 
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9nj Granimar School ; and 190 can a United Grammar and Com- 
mon School corpbration. It would, not be ju8t» or politic, to 
aboHsh Grammar Schools thus situated ; but no further measures 
of support could be devised in respect of them. 

It has been supposed bj some that the Grammar School, 
which is to be free to the youth of the county is not to be 
free to the youth of the city, town, or incorporated Tillage in 
which it ia situated. This is a mistake. The Bill proposes to 
make the Grammar School a free school to the youth of the 
county as compensation for the county assessment, and as the 
enly means of obtaining it ; but it does not interfere with the 
powers which a Board of Trustees possesses under the existing 
law ; and they can make their school free or not to the youth 
of their Tillage, town, or city as they please, the same as any 
Board of Common School Trustees in any city, town, or Tillage. 

The sixteenth section of the Bill, relating to the mode of 
giving certificates to masters of Grammar Schools (not gradu* 
ates) is prospective, not retrospective, in its application, and is 
designed to prevent forgeries, which have heretofore occurred, 
and to secure a proper record of such certiiicate9> but, gives the 
Chief Superintendent no other power in respect to them than that 
of signing his name and affixing the seal of the Department. 
..^ The othfir sections of the BUL relating to detaUs* need no 
remark. Three sections have been added since the Bill was 
printed — the one authorizmg coimty councils to appoint a Board 
of nine to perform the duties of the present numerous, cum- 
brous, and expensive County Boards of Public Instruction — the 
second to enable teachers of Grammar and Common Schools to 



spend four days of the year in visiting each other's schools, on 
condition of their teaching an equal number of Saturdays — 
and the third to make the city of Toronto a c<wnty for the 
purposes of the Act. 

This Bill is the last measure—so far as I can }udga-«^that I 
have to submit to the favourable consideration of the Govern- 
ment and Legislature, for the completion, as far as it relates to 
legislation, of our public school system. It confers upon me 
no additional powers* and makes little change in respect to my 
duties. It may be amended and improved. If passed into a 
law, substantially as it is, I believe it will greatly elevate the 
character, and double the efficiency and usefulness of the Gram- 
mar Schools, and that at a charge almost imperceptible to the 
people at large. 

As a measure of this kind does not come directly home to 
the feelings of the mass of the peoplci like one relating to Com* 
mon Schools^ prejudice may be easily excited against it by mis^ 
representation and hostility to any public educational system^ 
To the calm and patriotic consideration of the members of the 
Legislature, and to intelligent, candid men, of all parties, is 
respectfully submitted this final measure for the due efficieiicy of 
that class of onr public schools which is the most poorly provided 
for.^ and whutkmnsLtavminftta ih« •duoational training of the 
greater part even of the professional and public men of Upper 
Canada. • 

I haTC the honour to be. Sir, 

Tour's Tery faithfully, 

EduBatieo Qffi«^ SflUk MaidH isas. E. BYEBSON. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Bxtractefrom the Proeeedinge {relating to Grammar SehooU) of the County School Conventione h^ld in Upper Canada during 

the months of January, February and March, 1860, by the Chief Superintendent of Education. 

[tr^,-^0( tho three topics brought before the contideration of the Oountj School OonTentions, one related to Grammar Schools. In brloglng the 
subject before the ConTentione, the (Thief Soperintendent retnarked in dobstanbc as follows:^ 
Q-« _^- ,««»/v^^..«. ^- -». ^.Tw^TA. »««onT . AW SCHEDULE OP COUNTY SCHOOL CONVENTIONS. HELD BT THE 

3BD.— raa IICFKOTEMENT OF THX QEAXHAE SCHOOL LAW. 

There waa no doubt that the QraauDar School Law, as k now stood, was 
very dekeiivo, and that 00 longer dehij should Uke plaoe in inproTiag it. 
ItseeDoed perfectly clear to him, that Grammar Schools conld not bo rotde 
belter than they are, and in fact, ooald not bo kept in the condition th<^ 
aow are, unless further proTlsion was made for theirsuppori than al present 
existed. It was the best economy to 4nake Grammar Sehoola efficient 
To make them efficient further means most be prorided for theur support. 
Two means had been suggested ; one was tiiat Grammar Schools shonld be 
estabUshod in dvory city and town municipality, and that such muntcipslr 
ity Should raise a proportionate' snm, in order to receive the IcgtslatiTe 
grant Tho other suggestion was, that the County Grammfir School should 
retain the original character wliiob they had obtained of being County 
Schools, befdre tlie present system of public schoolis came into operation. 
He was of opinion that th« whole Couutry should h^ linked together, ns it 
were, for tho support qI tlio Grammar Schools, and that the County 
CoQDctls slionld bo called upon to raise an eqiml sum with the Boards of 
School Trustees, a proportiooato number of the trusteca being now appoiot- 
ed by these Councils. Ileretoforc, County Conncili have declined to im- 
pose a special assessment for Grammar School purposes ; but as an induce 
ment for them to do so, it was proposed that the Gramniar Schools should 
be made free to the youth of the whole countjr, so that any farmer who 
would wish to give his son a superior edacaiion, or any young man who 
shoald desire to give himself a superior education, and who has the means 
of boarding himself in the city,. should have the door open for his advance- 
aiCQt Young men might be assisted in their own neighborhoods by 
I0SO8 or subscriptions so as to raise a sufficient sum for their board in the 
city during the school term ; and It was known that some of the most djs- 
tingoished persons of every country have been those who obttiined their 
edncaliou uuder difficulties of this hind. The whole eobjeet wenld^ >dottbt- 
^^ ncexre the fullest CQQiideration freoi tfie tteetiflg. 
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- I. ttBSOIrUTlOlVS AT TUB OOUimT BOHPOL C0NT9I^MK!IM 
T. i3r nwAteo to vnioftAioiAB sotoou; 
At ^U CMhoThiu, €hunty of Idkeoht, 'Jam le. 
Hoyed by Iho Rev. A. Dixon, A. B., seoonded by Mr, Fiidet, find 
Bf^^hid.T-Th^i^ tins County mcetiag, in Ti«w of (b« iiDomJb«i position 
i.u wIvQh .tl^ Tnutees of Uie Qxammftr Schools of tbe OottQty stkndi In 
their iaul^iHty to rsise fundi for their efficient working, suggests that 
tliey shoutd be placed in the samo posilion as tho Common School Boards, 
trf(h YcBpcct to the rnifeiug of funds; and' that the said Oramraar Schools 
Ke tho Schools of the cities, towns, townships or ineorpotwted villagos 
within the Itmits of which they are sitoated, and the TVusteti sfflpoiiiisd by 
th^ MqniiDipal ConiKils thereof; and that the OramoiAr School fund bs 
(ippQrty>ucd to each Municipality upon the same condition as the IiSgisla- 
tiv4} Co.inmon School Grant. 

At Simeoey County of Norfolk, Jan, 20. 
Moved by Rev. \V. Slaghf, seconded by Dr. Clarkct and 
Ji^ioloeJ^-^-Thixi this meeting in view of the anomalous position in which 
the Trustees of the Grammar l^dioola in the Cotmty stand, in their inabiKty 
ti^niis^ or ]>roeurc fands for tlrcir eAcIlpfit working, sogg^to that the 
prestnrt lalw bo wnoaded, so aa to roako it com|iulsory upui the Ooni^ty 
CaynciU tp raise and pay 9VQr ^noally a ^^m of mooey aufficioot tp 
epiblo Uic Trustees to make their Schools efficioal. t.he annual mrA to bo 
jxAscd upon estimates, to be prepared and submitted by them to. the Coiibty 
Uooocil. 

Ai thtdph, County of Wtttin^t&nt An. 2$. 

Mooed Iff W.S. a Kuomtm, Eeiq, n§emnA^hy Mr. StiwetMon; «od 
1 i|k^v<K&-rThKt 04 lM)tjoh.boi<« Ukott by Uio LcvcioUtvre io ^i the 
Grainmar Schools on abetter footing, this meeting suggests the propriety 
of allowing the appoiutment of Grammar School Trustees to remain as at 
present, but in apportioning the aid U> the different Grammar Schools, it 
should be randc conditional that tfa6 'County Councils should nuse an eqiuil 
sum idi^tk^satie purpose, and that^t^iiUfeom ihocounifybo admidted 
free. 

At Berlin, County of Waterloo, Jan. 24. 

Moved by Rev. £. R. Stimson, seconded, by H. S. Hudson, ]£sq.^ and 
J^so/tfsc^,— Thtit in the opinion of this meeting the electitm of Grammar 
School Trustees should remain as at proseafe* and that U shall be the duty 
of the County Council to lery and assess an amount equal to that appor- 
tioned by the Government for the support of the Grammar Sohoola of the 
County ; ^pd that in cooaideration thereof the ohUdren of the Coupty shall 
be admitted free to tattion. 

At Stratfbrd, County of Perth, Jan. 25, 
Moved by the Rev. Thoa. MacphersoUr seconded by Mr. Jarrie, and 
J^c9oIv9dj — Tliat in view .of the anomalous position .of the Trustees of 
Grammar Schools in respect to the mode of raising funds for the support 
of such schools, it is desirable that they be pli|oed in the same position a$ 
Common School Trustees in regard to their power to raise funds within 
the mnnieipality in which the school is situated ; that the county be re* 
quired to raise an amount equal to the Legislative grant, and that these 
schools may be free to all pupils qualified to cuter them, when the Common 
Schools are free. — This resolution, was amended on the suggestion of Mr. 
Roberts, by recommending Uiat the town or other municipalities where 
ihc Grammar schools are sitoated, and which were required by the above 
resolalion to supply any deficiency in tlie Grammar school funds, should 
bavo an equality of representation at the Board. The resolatioo* as 
amended, tvss carried unanimously. 

At Goderieh, United Counties of Huron and Bruce, Jan. 26. 

Moved by Mr. Ray, seconded by Mr. Cooper, and 

Reeolvtd, — That the Grammar School be the school of the oouaty, and 

(hat a reeommcndalion of the Chief Superinteadontk now made 'on the anb- 

Ject is approTed by this meeting. 

At Sarnia, County of Lambton, Jan, 28, 

Moved by the Rev. G. J. R. Salter, H. A., aeoonded by James Fltotoff. 
Esq., and 

.^Mo/vri,— That it is the opinion of this Conrention that it would be ad* 
visable that an act should bo passed compelling the raising by the County 
Council of a sum of money equal to that granted by tho Ooverament for 
the support of Grammar Schools,— That said Grammar Schools, should be 

m * I n p 111 ■!■ ■ I !■ I I » ■ >■ II .. . , ' I ' I „ >■■.■■ .1 1 r 1. 

^ The preceodings at Ow<sa- Sound and BbUfevillO voi^ not reported to the 
Sdocatiooal DepsTtment, although the County.Okrks were votnMM to do so» 



f^ee to erory ehil^ tu the Oooitty; the bulldfaig required ftr cariyiiig «• 
such school diould be ph>vid»d!by the Mwn in which sicb sdiool ia aitair 
ted \ and further, that onc^^Cof tho: tnitteos should be appointed by ^Mm 
County Council, the other half by the. Town. Hunioipality^ 
At 8andmc&n (!^ouut^ pf Sme;^ Jan. 80. 
fttoved by Mr. A fia^ett, sofy>n4ed by George Shipley, Esq^ and 
/2e«o/w<(^That it is the opinion of this meeting that the Grammar 
School Act should be so amended as to authorise the County Council to 
raise a sum of money for Grammai^ School purposes, equal to the Oorcm- 
ment Gtaot for the Grammar Schools of the Ooiuaty, and that the Town or 
YiUage ita which tiu» Sohool is loexled^ provide tha neesfsary buildinga ; 
thO:COttneilofthes^diTownor Villago shfll have the appointment •( 
three Trustees, and tha^ho SohooU so esUbUshed be ^entirely, froe to thn 
i^hole County. 

At Chatham, Ctvtnty of Kent, Jan. 81. 

Mored by Stepheii White, Esq., secoddM by John tfoMlehae!, Ssq^ 

i?«so/o«().-^haitbiS mteliog woortd gladly see staoh alterations made in 
the oonststuiion of OmnSKir Schools as woald Tender toitioo therein Crce 
to all pupfia sufficiently-advanced to bo, admitted ; oae>half of the Trusteen 
being appointed by the Towa Council, and t)ie other half by the County 
Council ; and the buildings and other conveniences for such Schools being 
|)rovided by the Towns in yiXiUU thoy may be reipectively situated, n sum 
of money equal to the Government Grant being ttkw^ by the Obnn^ 
Cknsneil bk the payhient of lenebenr sflaviUi 

AttondMi.eomUytfMidMmemS^.^' 

M^ed by Bts Bonor Jitdtfe finglieak seoonded bgr «f oto S: MeGett, Bsq^ 
and 

i2eso/9Ai**^That in the opu^n of this Conyention, the establishmeot of 
Grammar Schools uppn a free baiis,is desirable for the benefit of the yont^ 
of the oountry.and that, the County Mui^jcipalifies should raise a sum equal 
to (he Got'enimeQt gfxmt for the suppoft 6i such schools.-^-Carried nnanl- 
tttoosly. 

At Wooditoek, County of Oxford, Feb. 8. 

MoTOd by the Rot. John Bredin, seconded by Dr. Tnrquand and 

Jteeolved, — That this meeting, in view of the anomalous position In which 
the Tnisiees of the Grammah Sehools M the totmly stand, in their inabilify 
to faiae funds for their efilclent working,, aoggesta that they should be 
placed in the same position as tbo Common School Boards with respect to 
the ieyyiog of funds: and that the said Grammar Schools should be the 
schools of the citiefi, towns, Oownships or incorporated villages within the 
limits of whicii thi;^ arO respectively sltullted ; (be trustees appointed by 
the mnnieipal ceuneila thereof ; and iJbe Grammar. Miool fund apportiODed 
upon the same: condition as ibe Legislative. Comsnon School Grant, 

It was moied in amendment by William. Wilton, fiiq.« seeonded l^ Jotaa 
Douglas, Esq., and 

Reeohedf-^Ttat thia meeting k in favor of axhange in the raanagemeal 
of onr Gramflsar Sobeol eyetenl : that the Grammar S^hoole shou1d.be fre^ 
and that he their efiioient manogemeot three tnisCeea should be appointed 
by the (bounty Oonneik, while the appointmeni of the remainder might with 
{Propriety be l^lo the municipality in whioh a Grammar School ia or 
might be situated ; the said MunioipAlilor to raise an amount equal to. the 
Govomasent appropriation ibr thft ti^port of Uie eanM| aad also to provide 
suitable buildings. 

On the euehdment behig-pnt it was carried by a lai|:e miyoriiy. 
At HamtiUoin, Ijoutity of Wentworth, fkb. 6. 

Moved V ^r* Billtngs, seconded by Jesse Hurlbtirt. L.L.D., and 

7?«o/i;tfrf,— That in the opinion of thi^ mOellrtg tlie Gfaramnr School of 
any municipality should be placed undter the control of Trustees appointed 
by the Common (Jouncil of the Munirfpnl.ty ; sueh Trustees to have the 
same powers as the Trustees of ifho CoTntaOb Schools. Also, Uiat the 
Grammsr School Fund sliouli be apportlooed Upon the same conditions as 
the Legisktive School Orant. 

After some discussion the resolution Wtti leithdVa^rtt, and a tesohiUon to 
the effect that cities should bo erected iiit-) Cbunti^s for Grammar School 
purposes, moved by the Rev. R. fittrnW, seconds J by J. Lister, Esq., was 
unanimously sgreed to. 

At Milton, County of iTatton, Peh. ^. 

Moved, by Rev. JameaNesbit,. seoonded by Rny, Mr, McLean, and 

ReboM^^Thti in tjtpe.ppieiioin of this pseetilng,,QoatMj Grammar Schools 
should be supported oa.4feftewe PWiph «^ Q<«nM Schopls eo fiir as 
requiring Ooonty OouncUs to appropriate a like amount in support of soeh 
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fldiools at are app^rtiopfd lij ib* LcgWatar^, and tW the Tavifus Oram- 
mar Scjxiols in ibe.Coqntj shooUi share in Bu^k puUlio ftiodi, aeeorcUiig to 
the amount of Qramnar School work aetuiJly p«^ormed«*aiid thai puptlt 
from all porta of the Countj be admitted on tk$ aame teroiay afid also that 
1h« Town or VUUge i^ whieh Bttch fphopla #re >ii|«ated, bear all the ezr 
peoMs of building and other incidental charges.— Carried. 
At BrampU/n, iShUHip ofPeel, I^b, 8. 
Marad bj Rer. Mr. Learay^ aeaended by Rer. 5Cr. Ooetts, and 
BmoienL-^Thmiin iIm opioieo of thb Ooo?eDtioa it is desirable that the 
Orammar School food be on the same grooad as the Oommon Sdiools, 
open to the childrea of the Oaootj, aad supported by the County tszation 
toan amount equal to the amoint gnmted by Gorerniaeat in aid of said 
Orammar Schools ; and that all children residing hi the Oooafy be admitted 
free to the scliool, the same as the children of the Township or Village 
where the Grammar School is located. 

At Ntwmarhtt, CimtUy of TorJc, Feb. 18. 
]|o?ed by Eev. T. Baker, aeconded by Thomas KIzoq, Ss^., and 
J?<io/vMf,-^That the Orammi^: Schools would be made much more effieient 
hj making the terma of adaussion to them similar to those of the OomoioB 
Behools, and that it is desirable that the County pouBoil in connexion with 
the Ooremment ahould proyide the necessary Cunds ; and the children from 
beyond the limits of the City, Town or Village Corporation, b% adraiited 
without chargOb 

At Barria, County of 8imco4, Peh, 14. 

Kofed by D. VcCarthy, Esq., seconded by H. B. Qppkjwi, Esq., and 
J?fta/tiert— That the Orammar School of this County he put ob ad ettcient' 
standing as to its means of support, by phiciog authority itt the Town 
CouQcit, in conjunction with the County Council, to appoint Trustees,giring 
loeh Trustees ao appointed, power to raise funds equivalent to the QoYom- 
ment Orant, the same to be apportioned on the Town and Countj in ae- 
eordaoce with the asaessment, sllowing to such Board the same power aa is 
by kw now pi need in the handa of thto Ogtnmoii School Trustees* 
At Whitby, County of Ontario, Feb. 20. 
UoTcd by Rev. Dr. Thornton, seconded by Dr. Checkley, and 
i2«eo^«ed^— 1. That the number of Grammar Schooli ifithiu each County 
he restricted within narrow limits. 

2. That In each Senior Orammar School, a scMArship or sehol#rshipa be 
established, giving board and education to the most deserving pnpil or 
pupils, to be elected annually by public examination from tbcpe in attend' 
snee at the Common Schools of the County— 4ih9 expanse to he bi»nae by 
the County. 

8. Thai TroBteca hare power to coll upon Township, Village^ Town or 
Oonaty Councm where there are Junior or Semor Grammar Schools, for 
funds for the support of their Schools, provided that in order to make 
taxation equltAble» the Council shall assess the seyeral munidpalitiea in 
proportion to the number of scholars from each munieipality leeeiving in- 
stmciion at the Grammar School. 
After a short diBcaesion vthis resolution waa wi tbdmwn. 
Hovcd by J>. Beach, Saq., UA^ seoonded by J. W.C. Brown, Esq., and 
Bnolvetl-^Thut it is the opinion of thia meeting that the Orammar 
School Act^bpuld be fo amended as (o veqtiire the County Oomieil to ralae 
a som of money Air Grammar Sebool porpoaes,at laaetfqnal io the Oofwro* 
ment OraoU for Grammair Schools oif the County, and that the town or viK 
hige in which the School is located p;(0>vide asasisary hutldiBge; the Oodn* 
eU of the aaid towm or viUage shall have the appotntmeot of 'thxee t iu u Uca . 
that the schooU so eaiablished shall be entirely free Io the whole Gomty^ 
aad that the distiaetiQa between Senior aad JutAor CkHnaar flehoole be' 
aboUshed. 

Moved in amandmeot by a Fairbanksi Esq, aeoondad bf Mr. lleDer 
mott, and 

i?es0/iv(l,~.That th^ diatinction between Senior and Junior Orammar 
SchooU be abolished, and that the afieral Qirdrnmar 8chiCKd«, now or here- 
after to be erected) be allotted sections in like manner a^ Cqmmoo Sohools-*- 
that the County Council be oofnpelled'torilise a sum aoQually equal to the 
Government Graat,<and .that jthe traateea^f t^e-aeveral Granttaar Schoola 
be empowered to raise, by asseasment upon eaeh § ect)on» all moaiaa aa c as 
ary for the maintenance of the school. 

Alter a diflcussion the ameadment was lost, and the original motion ear. 
ried uoaoHnously. 
Moved by lliomns Gibbs, Esq., ac<;Qiided by S. Fairbanks^ Esq., and 
J2Mo/vr((.That TVh^eas thia meeting has di^t^rmHi^ that the Grammar 



thai the same shall be free.'to the inhabitanta of the County, that tl>e neces* 
sary foods for eoodaeting the same required besides the Government Grant, 
be defrayed out of the f unda of the County. 

Moved in amendment by J. W. C. Brown. Esq., aeconded by R. Birrell, 
Esq., and 

J?efo/e€d^— That the Municipal Council of the Township, Town or Village 
in which »uch Grammar School is situated, be required, on petition of ihc 
trustees thereof, to provide for all deficiencies to Teachers* 6alaries,aud for 
ncldental expenses. 

The amendment was lost and the original motjon carried. 
Cobourg, County of Northumberland, Feb, 21. 

Moved by the Venerable Archdeacan of York, seconded by C. ITnderhiU, 
Esq., and 

.^#so/«eJ,— Whereaa the Trustees of Grammar Schools are unable to pro* 
vide for the efficient working of the said schools, from having no power to - 
raise funds for ereeting buildings or meeting inddental npenfecs, it is the 
opinion of this meeting that funds should be raised by assesssment for tlie 
sustaining of Grammar Schools, on the same principle as is now exercised' 
in the case of Common Sehoola.— 'Carried. 

Moved by Dr. Beatty, seconded by G. Stewart, Esq., and 

J^Molvsd^— Tliat in case the Grammar Schools be sustained by general 
taxatkni, np(m the baab of Common School assessment, that all pupils re- 
siding out ot the town in which the Grammar Sdiool ia aitoated shall be 
free of any school-rate.— Carried. 

At F0iwbof^, OnmtUi ^Pt»b<kro' and VxHwrUt, Fib. 82« 

Moved by Mr. Grover, aeconded by Mr. Pearee, and 

iBsso/sad^—That iiiaejipedient that the law relating to Grammar School* 
be so Altered m io aaaimilate it to the Common (School law, in so far aarei 
quirhig the County Cooncila of each County to raise, by direct taxation, a 
anm- equivalent to the Government Grant, for the support of such Gram- 
mar Schoola, and that the Grammar Schools should be made free to all- 
Carried. _>_. 

At Ficton, County ofFrinee JSdicard, Feb, 24. 

Hovcd 1^ Vv.'R. Xhl>b»8etettded byHr. J. Johnioa, and 
J?fio/tie<fjnThat in iheioplBloQ'OfJlhls Oonraodon^ it ie doiirable that the 
County Council be empowered by hiw to raise an an^ouot equal to the Gov- 
ernment Grant* for the support of the County Grammar School ; and tbath 
all the pupils of the County shall be admitUd free. 

At Ne^mn, CmnUim of Lenmo» mnd Addingtmi, Feb. 2S. 

Hov«d by JMin Btefveoaon, Esq., aeconded by Rev. Dr. Lauder, and 

i^Mo/vtfd;— That this meeting approves of the Grammar Sifhoola becoming 

County Schpols* the County Coonicil appointing half of the Trustees nu4 

providing funds for tlieir support equal to the Government Gii^t, and that 

the Schools be free. 

At Kingtton, County of FronUnac, Feb, 27. 
Moved by Rev, Andrew Wlbob, seconded by C. W. Cooper, Esq», and 
j2M92M,^^That'in 'Order te the effioieoey of Grammar SchooU and the 
better aeaaoplishmeni oCthe^nd for which they ore dcsigti^l, three trus* 
teea should be chsien by the County Council,and three by the Cry or Tgwn 
Oenneil in wbiehihe school may be located ; the feee ithould not Ic more 
than |8 per term, and the bahmoe over the amount «f the Legislative ginnt 
andiheaefeea,neee«sary topay the salary of teacfcers, procure suituble 
achool buildings, provide furniture, maps and apparatus, krf^p hi repair the 
school honaea and premisea, and any other necessary expenses, should be 
provided by Municipal aaaesasment on all the ratable property witBfn th^ 
iimiU of the County, ineluding cities and separate towns ; and the Coooty, 
City, or Town Councils should be required to make such assessment ac- 
cording to an caUinate Uid before them by the Board of TrusUes. 
At BroekmlU^ Omnty ^fl^dt, Feb. i3. 
Moved by Mr, McMullen, seconded by Rev. J. IJ. Johnson, M.A , and 
jKaso/scdi^-That this convention considers thatit weuUi beeUvisablc that 
the Gffiimmar S<diools of these United Oounttea should atill remain under 
the control of the Counties' OouncU, and that en act may be passed requir- 
ing aneh Counties* Council to levy soma for iU nupport, «f theaame apoifu^ 
aa grmnted by Goveppnient, and that onyratea to be imposed may be as- 
aaesM equally on Towns* Villagea, and Countioa, and that all have equal 
privileges as to the trusteeship and otherwise. 

At Perth, Coumtiee of Lanark and Renfrew, F*b. 29. 
Moved by the Rev. Mr. Clark,.ieoonded by Wnk MeN. Shaw^ Esq , wd 
i2<so2tf#dL-^That in the ophiion of thia conven(ien> the eleetien of Gram* 
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by the llnnieipaliiy in vhioh th« bvildiog ii ereoUd, *nd Uirte by the 
Coooty €oai!cil, and that it shall be the duty of the Oonnty Council, to 
levy and aesees an amount equal to that apportioned by the Oorernment 
for the support of the Gramnuir Schools of ihe County, and in coneideration 
thereof, tho children of the County ehall be admitted free of tuition fte. 

At OUawa, Counti/ of Carleton, March 1. 
MoTed by Rev. J. Butler, seconded by Rev. C. B. P<*ttit, B. A., and 
i?0so/vM/,^TIiat if the City Council \rill provide a suitable boildipg for 
a Orammsr School, and assess it£ elf to half the amount contributed by 
Oovemment yearly ; and the County Council assess the County for the 
other half of the amount granted by Government ; — then pupils from the 
County shall have the same advantage of the Grammar School as those who 
live in town. 

Ai UOrignaJ, CountUt of PretcoU and Ruaull, March 2nd. 
Moved by Bev J. G. Armstrong. B. A., seconded by A. Philip. Esq^ and 
£moZvm{,— That it is the opinion of this Conventbn» that Grammar 
Schools in Upper Canada should be free, the Coonty Councils to raiae a 
sum annually, by a County tax, equal to the GovernmcDt Qrant;— the 
Council of the Township, Town or City, in which the Grammar School is 
located, to erect suitable buildings;— ;three of the Trustees to be appointed 
by the County Council, and the other three Trustee by the Township, 
Town or City Council, or Police Village, (as the case may be.) 

At KcmptviUc, County of GnHville, March 6, 

It waa moved by Mr. R. Kemaban, seconded by Mr. 8. Christie, and 

Jeeso/ved;— That whereas in many places throughout the country, there 

disls much diffienlty in the support of Grammar Schools, especially of the 

JoBior Class ; and inasmaeh as every one is interested and bicefited by the 



progress of Education; also having (be principle aTOwed and acted upon 
in the present School Lav, this Convention expresses its cfonrieUon 
that the County within whtcb such Oranmtar School Is entnikte, riioiild be 
required by law to raise at least a sum eqnal to tho Government Qrant ; 
and that the School should be firee to the Oouaty within which said School 
is situated. 

At IroquoUp^CoHntp ofJDwdu, Mare/i 6. 

i?tf«o/ved;— That the Trustees of the Orammap School be nnthorixad to 
raise by assessment on the county a sum eqoal to the Government grant ; 
and that for the balance of the expenses of tho School, the Tmsteea be 
autlioriaed to levy thai omomit by assessment on the municipality within 
whidi the Scb^l is situated ; and that the Qiammar School be free to the 
children of the eounty. 

At Cornteall, Counties of Stormont and Qletigary^ March 7. 

Moved by the Rev. Dr. Fatten, seconded by Mr. Mnnro, that it be 

i£#so/vtfd^~That in the opinion of this meeting, it is expedient that the 
Board of Grammar School Trustees should possess powers similar in every 
particular to those possessed by the Board of Common School Tmstees, as 
far as the County is concerned, in which the Grammar School or Behook 
may be situate.— The motion being put, was lost. 

In amendment^ it wSs moved by J. F. Pringle, Esq., seconded by 3Ir. 
Henry Reader, and 

/^eso/Mvf,— Tliat this meeting approves of the plan proposed for making 
the Grammar School of each County' free, by levying dn the property of 
the County a sum equal to the Government grant; and is farther of opinioQ 
that the Couffty should oontribnte a ii)ortion of the fund required for the 
erections of baildings and the furnishing of apparatus lor snch echools^ — 
Carried. 
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AN ACT FOR THS FURTHER nCPROyXXSKX OF 
GRAMMAR BCHOOI.8 IN UPPER CARABA. 

PraamhiA. VV ^^^^^^ '' '• expedient to amend the law and to make 
preamble^ T T further provision for tho improvement of Grammar 

Schools in Upper Canada ; 
Therefore, Her Majesty, by and with die advice and consent 

of the Legislative Couocii and Assembly of Oaiwiday enacts as 

follows : 

Approprl^ ^* '^^^ Grammar School fund shall be apportioned to eoun- 
Pandf *'•* "P®" *^® ""^ ^*'*"* ^^ conditions ns the fund provided 
by the Legislature in aid of Common Schools. 

CouDly *• "^^ corporation of eftbh comity shall annnally levy and 

le?y1*tM^ ^^^^ ■ "*^ ^^^ *'*• support of Grammar Schools, ia tiie same 

for Chmm. manner and subject to the same conditions and restrietionF, as 

mYotCoS'""*** corporations levy snd collect rates for the snpport of 

|wn^ Common Schools; and the forfeited and unexpended balsnces 

of Grammar School moneys over from any one year shall be 

added to and form part of tUe Grammar School fund of the 

next year. 

Onunmsr ^ ^" consideration of the aid provided by the corporation 

fioh^to of each county to the Grammar School or Schools of such 
county, ns aathorised and required by tho foregoing section, 
such school or sdiools shall be free to all tho youth of such 
county, without payment of fees fur tuition (except to residcnU 
in the city, town or incorporated villsge within the limits of 
which a Grammar School may be sltnated,) according td the 
standaH now established or which may be established for the 

^^j^^j^j^ admission of pnpils to Gmmniar Schools ; and as long as the 
eonduct of each yonth shell be agreeable to the rules and dis> 

Ytw^ op'«>« of •»<* schools. Provided always, that where a eetm^ 
is divided into school circuits, each Grammar School shall be 
free only to the youth of that school circuit fbr which it is 
established. 

2 viul5?* *" 7^^ «>Tx»'»tion of each city, town or incorporated village 
eoijoSiHon: ^**'*" ^ **"«** «' whieh a Grammar School is or may be 
JJJ^^ sitoated, shall provide such accommodations and further means 
lor the MippoH and efficient operation o^ such school, » nmy 
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be required from time to time by tiie Board of Trasieeaof 

such schooL 

6. The Trustees of each Grammar School shall be appointed 
by the corpdration of the county and tho corporation of the 
city, town or incorporated village municipality, within the 
limits of which' such' Grammar School ia or may be situated; 
that is to pay, each County Council at its first sefsion, to be 
held after the first day of January next, shall select and 
appoint as Trustees of each Grammar School within its jtxris- 
diction, three fit and proper persons as Trustees of such Gram* 
mar School, one of whom, in the order of their appointment, 
shall annnal'y retire from office (but may be re-appointed) on 
the thirty- first day of January -in each year; and the vacancy 
oocasicoed by the retirement of one of such Trustees annually, 
as also any occasional vacancy in their number, arising from 
death, resignation, removal from the county, or otherwise, 
shall be filled up by such County Council, provided that tho 
person appointed to fill such occasional vacancy shall hold 
office only for the unexpired part of the term for which the 
person whose place shall have bfcome vacant waif appointed to 
serve: And the corporation of theetty, town or incorporated 
vilUge municipality, within the limits of whiob a Grammar 
School is or may be situated, shall, at its first session in 
Janoary next, appoint three fit and proper persons as Tnittees 
of such Grammar Sciiool, one of whom, in the order of their 
appointsMot^ shall annually retire from office (but nmy be 
re appointed) on the thirty- first day of January in each year, 
and the vacancy oeeasicned by the retirement of one of sneh 
Trustees annnally, as also any occasional vacancy in their 
number, arising from death, resignstiov, removal from the 
municipality or otherwise, shall be filled up by imch Council, 
provided that (he person appointed to fill audi occasional 
vacancy shall hold office only for the unexpired part of the 
term for whieh the person whose place shall have beeomo 
vaseant was appointed to serv«^ 

6. The present Trustees «f Gramnuir Schools shall (unless Preaeaft 
re -appointed) retire from office on the thirty-first day of 22«^ ^ 
January, one thousand eight hundred and aixty-four, and their 18^ 
suoceasors in office shall be appointed as bereipbefore provided 
by this Act; and the Trustees thus appbtoted shall be a eor- 
poratioD, and dull sitecesd to all tba rights, nttmts,- potren 
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and obHgatioDs tm are eonferred or impoMd npoD TrostMs of 
Qrammar iSohooIs by chapter sixty-three of the Consolidated 
Statutes for Upper Oanoda, and by this Act 

7. All property heretofore given or acquired in any munici- 
pality for Grammar School purposes, and vested in any person 
or peraoDS,or corporation, by any title i^hatever, or hereaftor 
to be given or acquired, shall vest absolutely in the corpora- 
tion of Qrammar School Trustees holding and having the care 
of the same ; and such Trustees shall have full power to 
manage and dispose of the same in such manntr as they may 
deem expedient for tlie interests of their Grammar Schools. 

8. So ranch of the last psrt of the seventh clause of the 
twenty-fifth section of chap, sixty-three of the Consolidated 
Statutes far Upper Canada, herein before mentioned, as limits 
the nombcr of Common School Trustees to six in joint Boards 
of Grammur and Common Schools, is hereby repealed ; but the 
union of the Gram war and Common Schools, or deportments 
thereof, as provided in the said clause of the said Act,* may be 
dissolved at tho end of any year by a notice of three months 
given in writing at a meeting of the joint Board, nnd signed by 
a majority of the members of either Board, and published at 
least three times in one or more local newspapers. On the 
dissolution of the union between any Grammar and Common 
Sdiool, or department thereof, the school property held or 
possessed by the joint Boord shall be divided or applied to 
public svhool purposes, as may be agreed opon by a majority 
of the members of eaeb Board ; or if they cannot agree, then 
by the iUuoicipsl Council of the oity, town or incorporated 
village within tbo limits of which the Grammar and Common 
Schools of such Boards of Trustees are situated. 

9. No Grammar Scaool sliall be allowed to receive anything 
oulred, iu ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ unless it has a daily average attendance 
order to ob- (times of epidemic excepted) of at least ten pupils learning 
ancefrom' ^^^ Greek and Latin languagea, exclusive of those in Buch 
'^"^ subjects of Agricultural Chemistry and Physical Science as 

may be prescribed aceordiog to law. 

10. Each Grammar School, conduoted according to law, 
shall be entitled to receive at the rate of not less than three 
hundred dollars per annum from said fund. 

Apporticn- 11. All apportionments made to Grammar Schools at the 
tSSojhow^'^ rate of over and above the sum of three hundred dollars per 
to be made, annum shall be made according to the daily average attend* 
ance (certified by the Head Master and Trustees) of pupila 
studying the Latin tr Greek language, or such subjects of 
Agrii^ultural Chemistry and Physical Science aa may be pre- 
scribed according to law. 

Condition 12. No additional Grammar School shall be established in 
ttoiMd**** any county unless the Grammar School fund of such county 
Grammar shall be sufficient to allow the i4>portionment of three hundred 
dollars per annum to be made to such additional schooL 
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18. Each County Council shall have diacretionary authority 
to abolish any Grammar School, or to change the, site of the 
same within its jurisdiction (except that situated in the county 
town,) and transfer it to another place in the oounty, on oondi- 
tion that the municipality to which such Grammar School is 
transferred ^hall pay lo that from which it is transferred any 
sum whicii the County Uouuoil may judge equitable for a 
building or buildings, which may have been erected for the 
Grammar School, and which may not be roqoired for other 
school pnrposcst less tlie snm received from the sale of such 
builduig. 

14. The eighty- tlurd, eigbtj-fourth, eighty fifth, eighty-sixth 
and eighty 'Seventh sections of the Statute, chapter sixty-four 
of the Oousolidated Sta lutes for Upper Canada, shall apply to 
the Settlement of all differences between Boards of Trnstees 
and Head Masters nud Teachers of Grammar Schools in the 
same manner as they apply to the settlement of differences 
between the School Trustees and teacliers of Common Schools ; 
Provided always, that in such cases, the Local Superintendent 
■hall not act aaan avUtmtor ; bo^iA the cT^nt of a diffurcnco 
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of ophiioD on the part of the two arbitratora, they shall them- 
selves choose a third arbitrator, and the decision of a majority 
of the arbitratora thus chosen shall be final. 

16. Whereac it is desirable and important that each Gran' 
mar School should, isa soon as preeUcaUe, be mtide a school of 
practical acience as well as of dasaicai learning, it ahall be 
lawful for the Trustees of each Graoomar School to establish a 
mastership or lectureship in Elementary and Agricultural 
Chemistry and in Natural Philoeophy, especially Mechanics, as 
iUnstrative of the yariona kinds of machinery required by the 
manufacturing and other mechanical interests of the country. 
The coarse of lectures In Chemistry and Natural Philoeophy 
shall continue not less than four months in each year ; and 
the expense of the apparatus and lectures, including the salaiy 
of the master, shall be defrayed equally by tlie city, town or 
incorporated village within which the Grammar School is 
situated, and tlie county or school circuit for which such 
Grammar School is established, on an estimate from time to 
time prepared by the Board of Trustees of such Grammar 
School, and laid before the Municipal Councils of the county ^ 

and of the city, town or incorporated village respectively; and 
it shaU be the duty of such Councils to provide the sum or ^ 

sums at such times and in such manner as may be required by 
such Board of Trusteea. ' 

16. The certiflcatea granted to Masters of Grammar Schools Ceriiflcoiss 
under the anthority of the thirteenth section of the Consoli* J|f q|[J^S^ 
dated Grammar School Act ahall, npon the recommendation Schooiii, ^ 
of the committee of examineri^ be issued under the hand and ^^ ^wd. 
official seal of the Chief Soperintendent of jBdueatJoar aa pro- 
vided hi regard to Pttmncial Common School certiflcatea, and 

ahall be valid in any part of Upper Canada until revoked. 

17. So much of the Consolidated Grammar School Act of Inconsis- 
Upper Canada, chapter sixty- three of the Consdlidatcd Statutes ^wiff**** 
for Upper Cansda, as Is mconsistent with the provisions of rspesled. 
this Act, ia hereby repealed. 

EXPLANATORY M^ORANPUM ON THE ACCOMPANYING 
DRAFT OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL AMENDMENT BILL 
BT Tm cBiar BurKanmainxMT ot xduoatiok foa cfpul oakaoa. 

Throughout all Upper Canada the trnstees and supporters of Grammar 
Schools have urged upon me the necessity of amending the Grammar 
School Law. The prorisions of the accompanying Draft of Bill w<»e 
brought before the several County Conventions dnring my last official to«r 
of Upper Canada in 16(H), and received Ufeir almost tmantmoos concur- 
rence, \^ith one or two ezcepUoce. 

1.. The object is to assimilate the Grammar and Common School Law in 
regard to assessments, and then to provide for the support of Grammar as 
wdl as Common Schools. If the colidition of assessment is good for the 
Common Schools, it must be equally good for tho Grammar Schools. 

2. What is proposed is alsojifs^ to all parties. Those who do not sead 
children to the Comnion Bchools, and 'those also who send their ohlldren to 
the Grammar Schools, are assessed for theeupport of Common Schools by 
County and Town Conncils, and also by truatees in school sections ; it is 
only equal Justice,'^ Chen, dukt supporters' of Coiifftfon Seh'd6ls who SMd 
their ohildren to them alcoc, ahonld in turn be assessed fbr the support of 
Grammar Schools, and more especially when the Grammar School assess- 
ment is scarcely a twentieth part of the pommon School assessment. If 
those xrho send children to the Common Schools are to be exempt from 
paying any assessment for ^he support of Grammar Schools, then Ihose 
who send their cluldren to the Grammar Schools, and those who* do not 
send children to the Commco Schools, should be exempted from paying 
Common School rates ; and thus a vastly larger snm would be dedaeted 
from the Common School assessments than that of the small Grammar 
School assessment paid by supporters of Common Schools, who do not 
send their children to the. Grammar Schook. 

8. The small amount of assessment is worthy of noUoa It is hot 
£8000 for all Upper Canada— amounting, as financial men atated at aome 
of the Coun;y ConventionB, to about two third* of a en^t on tvtry tJmumd 
doUaf of assessed property. 

4. In consideration of this, small aaseiament, the Grammar Sdiool fand 
wiUAotoal^be.4o(^d|biA^^<«^i!untf will be free to iQ the 
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youlli of cacli county : lima giving every farmer and every poor man in 
Upper Canada n proprietorghlp in iTie Giaoimnr SehooU, to the extent of 
educating any clever and studious b »ya to whom they may wi^h to give n 
8u^'i«)r education. The Huynl Despatch of 1798, tettiiig wpxrt Grammar 
.Sotiool Lands in Upper Cniinda, expresely ttAtee timt it » for the purpoie 
of establishing *^Free Grammar BHiooIh,** the leading idea of Iho Bill 
ftfcpared arxfy-three years afterwards. 

6. To prevent tlie Grammar Sdiool from being fitted U> ovei4i>wtng, tii« 
.ituKkrdDf ndmissiuu for boys studying LstJa and Greek will be the same 
M that now ri qaired ; bnttlie standard for the adm^ssif^O of pupils studying 
J^Ufh only will be raised so as to be about equal to that Dow required 
for a second class Common School teaeher^seert^flottto. 7h\\i the Oraimnar 
School will in no way bo a cotn|)etitor with the Common School, but will 
be a high English and Classical school, and will also be a scientific school 
to teach AgricuUurHl chemistry end the elements of natural })hiloeophy 
whenever the municipalities de«ire it. 

6. If a County Council docs not desire any provision for Common School 
education withiu it^ jurisdiction, it imposes no asseitsmcnt. 6o, if a County 
Council desires no provision for Grammar School education withio its juris- 
diction, it will impose no assessment. But at all the County School Cod 
TentioQs in Upper Canada, during my last official tour, tlie members of 
Councils (with, as far as I learned, two individual exceptions) expressed 
AD earnest desire for the arrangement proposed, in regard to asseesini^ for 
Grammar Schools and making them free to (he yontli of Counties, and 
this was the almost, aod, in many places, q«lto noMiinioiis Tttod of the 
rural poitions of the publie meelingB alluded to. In two' inBtances^ the 
County Councils Were in session, and adjoum«d to aitead the Ootnty 
School Conveiuiona, a^ which the wardens presided, and at whick the 
ttembers were unanlmoas for the provisious propoeed for tlie snpport of 
Grammsr SobeolSb The GoTomment apportiomneot' of the Grammar, as 
well as of the Common School Grant to a County, is not to any one or 
more schools in a County, but to the County its^f, recording to papula- 
Hon ; so that it makes no difference in the Grapimar School (or even 
Common School) assessment whether there is one or a number of schools. 
The fund in regard to both Common and Grammar Schools la afterwards 
distributed to the several schools ia. a County, according to the average 
Attendance in each. 

7. ^s to the power of trustees in the city or town of the Gmmmar 
School, it is admitted that such locality receives nine-tenths of the bene- 
fits of the Grammar School, in regard to tlie attendance of pupils, the 
nituaiioD and expenditure of the sobool, ao4 Ats influence upon.Uie import- 
ance of the place and value of property. Tlie muuLcipality of .such locality 
appoints half the^ trustees, and that half hai^ of course, a veto upon all 
czpeudituies and procQ^dljigOb If QraqAmav ScUoioiU cxi^t at all, they 
should be good obcs ; and they cauoot be so without proper aeeomodatioo^ 
and means of support; and 1 know of no more equitable method tiiau that 
proposed, to distribute the burth^of supporting the Grammar Scliool 
between the town aod county, and uniting botJU in interest in its behalf, 
put it is alfo proposed to be providei that if any town or ineorporatcd 
Tillage does. not desire to retain the Graounar School, the County Couucil 
nay be authoi'i^ed to remove it to another town or village desiring it ; for 
there will be plenty of candidates. for the Gramma^ Sphool in any such case; 

Thcpe are the principal points conosoted with the prorlaions of th« pro- 
posed BilL 
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1. IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF LATIN. 

It win be readily granted that every boy who is to be edticated at 
all miiBt be taught to speak and to write with gtdcnnuatical aocuraoy. 
In no iray, then, can this be done so effootuaaiy fita by loaming Latin, 
at least so far aa to be able to conatiue and to paAo with aecuraogr a 
pkiu book, such as Caasar. There aire obviptis fea^ns whj English 
M not a good language, in which to learn grammar. Its comjpo&ite 
structure ar.d the opposite principles it embodies ; here and thei« 
retaining tho old Saxon inflexions, far oftener rejecting them for 
preflxes and auxiliary verbs ; these Sdone mttst trake the task of 
teaching grammar in it vXi but hopeless. ' Bat the Lain language, 
evolved f rcan its own reaonrces, and uainvaded by foreign adipixtures, 
with so fixed and systematic a f ramerworj^ such certainty, almost 
rigidity of usage, and such perfect symmetry, is the very model 
language for the grammnrian, the fittest of vXl instruments for 
teaching the principles of tuavcrsal gramtilaf . If, then, a practical 
lifibWleage of grammar ii>j ^tleiuit, a doaiiAU^ aocomp^shttieat ie» 



all yotixig mcQi, and if the ttvdy ef Latin is the sanest vay mi 
(Kttamiiig it, no more need bo avd to i>roTe that all should stud^ 
that language so far as to be able to read Csd ar, or to whatever 
length may be necessary for grammatical trairung. This alone will 
always vindicate for it a main place as an instrument of educatioi^ 
without adverting to the further fact, that Latin holds the ke^ to 
the study of moat modern Efurqpean lanaAiag^s. It is the direct 
parent of all the languages o| j^utj^em Kurope. It almost halw 
the parentage of our own Yfith the ori^ginal Saxon, and even the 
German has received large ucceasioiis fr/om its stores. These facts 
should prevent many who set a high value on the knowledge of 
i modern languages from decrying Latin as they often do. All that 
has now been said refers only to the grammatical and linguistic 
value of Latin, as an instrument of the most elementary tr^oing. 
Of its higer literary and historical bearinf^ as these can only be 
known bv the more advanced scholar nothmg need now be Raid. 

Even in the most utilitarian view of education, a certain know- 
ledge of Latin is desirable, and to hint the probability that by 
beginning later, as much might be learnt in two or three yeara, aa 
b^ beginning earlier is now acquired in five or six. If this last 
new be true, and if a boy, who has small linguistic faculty, could 
learn aa much Latin bet:veeu ihe years of, say thirteen to fifteen, 
as he now does in dcuble ;he length of time, there needs no arga- 
ment to prove that ihe b^y who will turn out a scholar, will do at 
least as much, in proportion in the same time. But there ia no 
need to dwell on this, because it is not so much in reference to 
advanced scholarship, that these remarks are offered, as to help to 
fix the place which Latin should hold in the education of avenge 
bojrs, who will never turn out scholars, and to settle the best time 
at whkh iU iM^tiye study should in their case begin. — Museum. 

2. HELPS TO THE STUDY OF LATIN- 
That the Arnold system in the study of a dead, or foreign 
language, is, all things considered, tho best to befin tioUh^ we have 
not the slightest hesitation in affirming. Commencing with the 
most simi)le elementary principles of the modification of words, and 
the framework of the simple sentence unmodified, and by present- 
ing thosb prrindples one a.t a time, and applying them immediately, 
it certainly leads the p^ipil along the Jtirst steps in the stady of 
language by 4 more rational method than the old practice of oodi- 
mitting to memory all the forms of declension, comjiarison, and 
con juration, and then attemptin|r, as a first effort, to unravel a 
compete sentence with all its iutrersioDS and modificatioiis, to 
which he must be almost an entire stranger. For it must he borne 
in mind, that howerer well the piipil may commit and recite, 
memontery the various grammatical inflections, he cannot fully, nor 
to any great extent, understand the use of those inflections, until 
he sees t^em in an actual sentence — a sentence made and moulded 
by the thought of one who used tha language as his owp. Heuoe 
the necessity of a simple exercise in translating, almost at the 
outset of the study, and as a constant accompaniment to the gram- 
mar, as the learner progresses in its principles and forms. Such a 
method is philosophical It is a judicious help to the pupil in his 
first steps, saving him to begin with assurances of piogreas for his 
encouragement, and saving ham from the disgust so sure to follow 
the excessive tasking and overtasking of the memory, in learning 
grammatical inflections and definitions, long before he knows fully 
the use of them, or can have ian opportunity to see them applied. 

Herein consists the prime excellence of the Arnold system. It 
conunences with elementary principles ; leads the pupil gradually 
and intelligently into an understanding of the moi-e complex forms 
and principles of language. Every step, fairly gained, gives him 
greater pow«r to accomp^sh the succeeding one. From first to last, 
the pktlosophy oi the language ia the thread that guides the learner, 
though perha^ unconsooualy to himself. The idioms of the 
language are analyzed and compared with the English, that they 
may be freely and smootUy translated, and not rendered with that 
literal rigidity so often heard, and so grating to the ear of the 
elegant scholaf. 

But it se^sum to us that some of the First Bookn in Latin upon 
this sysbem, ara too inll, and contain much matter not necessary for 
the pupil before he commences the use of his reading book and 
grammar proper. Such a book should contain only the leading 
principles necessary to commence reading easy Latin ; but it should 
be finished before entering upon any reading exercises, other than 
what may be furnished for the purp<»e of illustrating the principles 
f uccesaivoly pi^sented. Those exercises should be brief, employiDg 
but few Latin words, but pi^sented in a variety of form. A few 
such exercises, read and reread many times, are preferable to s 
more extende<l list of sentences. But the reading of Bhort, isolated 
sentences, can never imbue the mind of the learner with the spirit 
of the Latin tongue. That can be done only by reading in connec- 
tion the conMCUtiva thongbtaof thA saiiia aathos, The reading of 
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A iMig9 in Cicero, or Cosar, or of 8% lines in Virgil, will give a 
better insight into the Koman language, than would tail pages of 
•horfe duooaDeotad sentences. The work preparatory to r^ing 
should, therefore, be soon accomplished. Then let the readiug 
book, lexicon, and grammar, be taken in hand in earnest. What 
may be denominated the incidentals of the study, may be carried 
ak>ng as collateral work. — A. P, 8. in MasMOchiuetti Teacher. 



III. i^Anatitn in ^utiowi HtuvtvUi, 



t THE REPORT ON EDUCATION FOR LOWER CANADA. 

The Superintendent of Education I'or Lower Canada has issued, 
some time since, his Annual Repot t f(»r 1861, in the French langu- 
age, and an English translation of it lias recently been published. 

The Superintendent is able in this year, as in former ones, to re- 
port a peneral progress and increase in his department. Schools and 
other Educational institutions have reached, during the past year, 
the fipure of 3,345 ; the pupils that of 180,846» while the amount of 
eontnbntiona raised, reaches |(j25,219. All these figures are in ad- 
Tance of former years ; but there is one important item which does 
not advance and is discouragingly unchangeable, and that is : the 
Government allowance, which lemains stationary at, we believe, 
|9U0,000. Of this sum, $70,000 go to superior education, and a 
Httleover $100,000 to the primary schools. To each individual 
lefaool the grant lb not stationary ; but, what is worse, annually de- 
creasing, for the simple reason, that as the number of schools goes 
on increasing, the ahare of each in the grant becomes smaller.-^ 
Viewed in this relation, each new school and each new college inflicts, 
by its coming into exuitenoe, a x)ermanent i)ecuniary damage to the 
rest The grants to individual schools have to be re-adjusted every 
year; creating thus a permanent Ftate of change and uncertainty. 
To give one instance to the point : McGill College has seen its grant 
giadually reduced from $4,000 in 1856 to $2,501 in 1861, and will 
be still 1(^88 and less every year aa the French ooUeget multiply and 
set up their claims. 

Mr. Cliauveau is peiplexed by the insnfficiency of the sum placed 
at hia disposal, and states, that an addition of &d per cent, to the 
Government i:raut ia indispensable. But, before vot'nff an addi- 
tions! one hundred thoussnd dollars, it will be well for the LegisJa- 
ture to consider whether the system of a fixed grant does not work 
injuriously ; and whether the amount of the aid of the Government 
had not better follow the movement of the schools aqoording to aotuo 
fixed rules, and instead of bein^ stationary, become variable ; while 
the aid to each institution may be determined by a rate based onits 
oambOT of scholars and the amount of its school asseasment It 
wouhl not be quite so convenient in arranging the budget to have, 
iastead of a round sum to deal with an appropriation liable to fluc- 
tuations and always on the increase. But the claims of education 
on the country rank amongst the very first, and must not be sacrifi- 
ced to a false economy. It is certainly not creditable to Canada that 
the whc^ lunount appropriated every year by Government to edu- 
cation in both Provkioes, does not reach half of the interest of tlie 
Lsffislativa grant made to a single railroad. 

The salnTy of the school teachers, although showing some improve- 
ment remains miserably low. It does not probably average on the 
whole more than $200 a head. The grant to the schools is dimin- 
ished by a sum of $19,050 paid the school inspectors, while in Upper 
Canada this class of agenta is not paid out of the educaational grant 
bvt from the [a special county] achool tax. The effect of tiie low 
lahuriea paid to teadiers is apectaily noticeable in the Protestant 
McOill Kormal School, wheore last year only four male pupil teach- 
.eiB were found, while there were thirty-four female ones. 

The endowments and revenues of Protestant universities or col- 
leges in Lower Canada appear insignificant when compared to thoee 
of sinukr Roman Oathoho institutions. Amongst the latter the 
University of Laval is the beat endowed, its buildings alone are 
vahMd a(t $900,000, and annual revenue $20,000. The Quebec 
Seminaiy has $22,000 of revenue, the St. H^inthe College $26,- 
000, and St. Mary's College, hekt by Jesuits in Montreal, over 
$96^000. The reid estate Md for revenue by some of these institu- 
tions ia very large. The Seminary of Quebec puts itself down for 
$400,000, and that of Montreal for $600,000. 

Amongst curious facts worthy of notice may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing : The luMliory of the United Sta/tes, the country nearest to 
us, is taught aa a separate branch only in the Quebec Seminary. 
MoGiU College ie the only one that oSmb to the student a course of 
Qnosnaatics. The Jesuit's College in ^^ treal which in farmer years 
oould command the attendance of sevend Protestant pnpila hadlaat 
year but one. There were in the Roman Catholic CoUeges eighty- 
two pupils icom the United States and only nine in the Proteatsoit 
institntioiis. 

It would have proved of the highest interest to Protestants, to 
bnrt fomd, attoi^ ihe nnamsous atattstical tahlea of the x^poc*,. 



some comprehensive view of ihe dissentient schools of Lower Csoa* 
da, especiaQy tlie amount of school-tax which they pay, how mncfa 
of it IS left to them, and how much of it goes to the support of 
Catholic education ; but there is no information on the subject, and 
the statistics of dissentient schools are all mixed up with the rest. 
The following short notice, however, of the missionary schools at 
Poiute-aux-Trembles^ will no read with interest, proceeding, as it 
does from the impartial pen of a Roman Catholic school inspector:-^ 

'* The dissentients have opened a school under the direction of a 
teacher who has.no di^jloma. Eighteen pupils have been entered on 
the register, Theae dissentients have hitherto made great saciifices, 
in order to obtain for their children a suitable education. I sincere* 
ly wish tb<jm sflccess in their new establishment. There are also 
two independent schools,-— one for boys, the other for girls, -^at- 
tended by about sixty pupils. The girls* school, which 1 visited, 
appeared to me to be conducted with ability, and to have made 
procress.*' 

education in Lower Canada has made immense progress of late 
years, and the vast minority of the gn>wing generation of French 
Canadians will be able to read and write, — a fact unprecedented in 
the history of the colony. To Dr. MeiUeur belongs the credit of 
having initiated the revulsion now witnessed ; and he had to do it 
amidst much opposition from all classes. He honestly wished to 
follow the example set by the Upper Province, and render his 
schools unsectarian. Wien Mr. Chauveau came into office^ the 
odium borne by his predecessor had been removed, and the educa- 
tional Bjrstem had received a fair start That his place ia no sinecure, 
is suDSciently evident from his report. He has the task of directing 
a veiy complicated machinexy, and his labours probably exceed those 
of Dr. Eyerson. He has tmee normal schools instead of one to 
supevintend ; all his dealings are complicKted by the use of two lan- 
guages ; and owing to the differences of race and religion, he has a 
great diveraity of (Hmosite interests to conciliate, l^o man of ordi- 
nary <»pacity could nil such a place ; and he has discharged its dutiaa 
very efficiently, and at least to the entire satisfaction of hia co-oa- 
hgioniats.«*-Arcn<real 1Viin€»9, 

2. MILITARY SCHOOLS IN tX>WER CANADA. 
The gentlemen of the Quebec Seminary have resolved to establish 
two mi&tarv schoolsi one in the Laval University and the other in 
the minor Seminaiy. We are happy to learn this, because the sys-' 
tern will ensure a constant supply of intelligent men imbued with 
the learning of the schoola. and qualified in every respect for com- 
missions in the Militia. The gentlemen of the Quebec Seminary 
seem to have appreciated Mr. Disraeli's remarkable saying in the 
House of Commnns, in the debate on the Address, and when the tide 
of war had subsided in America, the country would be *' an America 
of diplomacy, an America of war, an America of standing armies." 
Success, say we, to the Canadian school of St. Cyr.---^ofiArea2 
OazetU. 



3. EDUCATION OF DESTITUTE CHILDREN, MONTREAL. 

Having fk-equently heard mention of the Free School in the 
Quebec S«bnrhs, the writer paid it a visit the other day. Itiaa 
kind of effort, on the part of Protestant communities at least, which 
is new in Montreal ; ssid a kind, moreover, which we look upon with 
interest. We shall, therefore, reoord the observation of ihe viaiti 

ifkdB school haa been in cjperation for about two years. It wa» 
founded u|>on the model of the ^' Ragged Schools ** in large cities ia 
Great Britain, with which most readers ol newspapera are familiar. 
The tuitiou is gvatuitous. There are no school fees whatever. But 
chikben -ouly^ whose parents aie unable to pay school fees, are 
admitted In the achool in the Quebec Suburbs the aveirage attend- 
ance of cUldren is about nan^y» They do not belong to any par- 
tionlar eieed. Ohikhran of all creeds are indifferently taken ; and, 
in many >mss» childi$en of pevents who have ne deed. The writer 
noticed one claM of Gypsy children. There were some ten or tw^ve 
of these, and Bdmatinies^ We are told, there are more. Many of 
the aoholara too, are the ebildren of drunken parents, who have no 
home comforta, and in many cases not even fire for warmth. 
Sometimea these last psay to be allowed to remain in the school 
during meal hours. 

The first notable fact is that an average attendance of ninety 
children of tins dassiacolleeted. This number is all the school^ 
room, which is the basenutnt of the Methodist Church, can oentain^ 
or the etttfergetic teacher (Miss Cambpell) can give her attention to, 
even by emph^ng some of the older scholara to assist in teaching 
the younger. It is, then, clear that this large room full of children 
who, in &» skeet Mid at home, in caaes in which they have any, ace 
surrounded by iJl kinds of bad4nfiuenoe8, with the downward psih, 
stas^btaiMihlaMHitmd weU beaten before them, are, in the somoI^ 
jitteMt pniial^ waf of A)iqr9M>k*<»^**'^.i€ar ihanuwlivas.M 
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' btheta. At school the; teichings and thelnfinehces ti±B good. Even 
the excellent and appropriate prec^ts wjiich are here and there, in 
large letters, affixed to the walls, may make impressions on the mind 
of many a child which will affect conduct iii after life. Cleanliness 
of per^n is the rule of the school. All the children have their 
hands and faces washed clean, if their clothes are sometimes in 
tatteraf. The G)rpsiea, tlte morning the writer was there, came with 
their faces painted red for ornament, which, howeyer, were soon 
washed to their natural nut brown. These Gypsy children are 
qnick scholars. 

The next notable fnct is the actual instruction given. Through- 
out the whole school it cannot, of course, equal .that where the 
attendance is more regular and the circumstances on the part of the 
scholars are more favorable. But many of the answers which the 
writer hei^rd,' on the occasion of his unexpected visit, were such as 
might, in many cases, ' shame l^e children of parents who are well 
to do and able to furnish them with the unspeakable blessings of 
home comforts. The branches taught are mainly reading, writing, 
. arithmetic and grammar. The writing in the copy books was, in 
many cases, exceUent — much better than we expected to have seen. 
The children all seemed to be happy. Many Of them were intelli- 
gent and bright eyed. And the teacher seemed to have thcQi well 
in hard, and to have her heart, in the work of instructing them. 
In a body, they sang one or two pifeces with spirit. 

Such are the main facts ; and iflie qtiestions come naturally : If 
such a school can be so Well maintained in the Quebec suburbs, 
could not others be so, in other suburbs ? If this is filled to its capa- 
city is there not even room for more in the same locality ? Is not 
this true missionary work ? Should iiot charity begin at home 7 Is 
it not our duty, in the first place, to educate and to convert these 
little heathens in onr midst ? Ts it not a duty which comes before 
that of making converts from one creed to another ? Is not this kind 
of well-doing, in fact, the true light to set upon the hiU, that tiie 
people in darkness may see our good works 9 In our apprehension 
there can l>e but one answer to all these questions. And it may be 
that many a man and woman in after life ^ill in their hearts bless 
the good man who firat thought of establishing this institution in 
our midst. Many may attain comforts^ competence— eminence 
even — by reason of the instruction liere aflTorted Who otherwise 
might have followed the roads which inevitably lead to misery and 
crime, and destruction eternal, without hope or guide or means to 
*walk in the better path. 

Tills " Ragged School," we understand, is supported by the vol- 
untary contributions of the public. Whether others are, or are not 
established, the support which is given to it in a community so 
wealthy as that of Montreal should not be allowed to flag. If it is 
argued that free education, like other eleemosynary aid may be 
pushed too far, it must be conceded that this school supplies a need ; 
and one which, we believe, might, with advantage, besi^)plemented. 



4 NEW ENGLAND SOCIETY INSTITUTE AT MOHAWK 
A correspondent of the Hamilton Spectator, 'under date of Feb. 
19, writes as follows : — " Last evening, I received an invitation to 
visit the Institute of the New England Society of London, estab- 
lished many years ago at the Indian Mohawk village (near the town) 
for the purpose of educating the children of the Bix Nation Indians, 
and spreading Christianity among these people. The Institute, is a 
large stone building, in which a number of children are received, 
clothed, fed, and educated, and in addition, the boys are taught 
various industrial purmiits, and the girls instructed in domestic 
duties ; a farm is also attached to the Institute, in which the boys 
work. The Society ^as also several schoc^ among the She Nations, 
by whom the importance of education is becoming mcwe appreciated. 
Not far from the Institute is the oldest church in the Province of 
Upper Canada, has an luicient bell from Fleet Street, London, and 
is aUo possessed of a communion service of plate presented to the 
Mohawks for their chapel, by Queen Anne, when they possessed the 
valley of the Mohawk in the state of New York. The Bible, a very 
lai^ one, was also presented by Her Majesty, and is an interesting 
edition, published in London in .1701*, and presented to the 
Mohawks in 171% and it is in admirable preservation after being in 
use for 151 years. 

This forenoon, I proceeded with a party, to the Institute, to 
witness the presentation of a pretty Tea service Off plate, by the Six 
Nation Indians, to Mrs. Nelles, the lady of the Rev. Mr. Nelles, 
the Chief Missionary of the England Society, and who labours so 
devotedly, in promoting their welfare, and in superintending the 
Institute and Schools. It appears, that Mrs. Nelles has also been 
untiring in her care of the children at the Institute, and the Six 
Nations being sensible of her goodness, desired to convey their 
feeling in an appropriate and lasting manner ; they liierefore deter- 
sQinedaaxaiaingarabMaaptioii and inscnfaing thioir'Beiitpna&ttoii 



a piece of plate. Upon reaching the Institute, we found a large 
assemblage of chiefs and warriors, accompanied by their wives ai?d 
daughters, while the appearance of the children was most pleasing. 
An excellent Indian brass band was in attendance. A number of 
Rev. gentlemen, and ladies and gentlemen were present. The 
visiting superintendent, Mr. Gilkison, was called upon to preside, 
and he opened the proceedings with a few appropriate remarka. 
An address to the Rev. Mr. Nelles was then very Well read. In 
English, by an intelligent young Indian, Isaac Powlea, who has 
been educated at the Institute, Mr. Nelles read a feeling reply, 
after which, addresses were delivered by Dr. Digby, a number of 
the chiefs, the venerable Mr. Kerby, and the Superintendent-, — M». 
George H. M.Johnson and Mr. Isaac Powles acting asix^terpreters. 
The speeches of the chieHi, were, in some insiances, most elcqnent, 
judging from the action and lone of voice, and when interpreted 
their ideas were really beautiful as truthful, in the usual flights of 
Indian oratory. The different dialects were also striking ; as 
between the Mohawk, the Onondaga, Tusoarora, and Delaware. 
All the chiefs, including the Pagan, joined in their praise and ad- 
miration of the Rev. gentleman and his lady, and all spoke of the 
benefits and blessings conferred upon their people by the New Eng- 
land Society. The band played several pieces of music, closing with 
our National Anthem, for these good people, it will be remembered, 
are most loyal and true. Tlio company then adjourned to the large 
hall, where three long tables were most beautifully spread for the 
many hundreds present. We all returned much pleai&ed with our 
visit, and only regretted that a reporter had not been present, to 
take more full notice of the interesting occnrrenee. 



5. A GLIMPSE OF AFRICAN SCHOOLSw 
Febbtown, Sieeba Leonb, West Africa, July, 1862. 

Mt Deab Journal : — ^Almost my first glimpse of Africa revealed 
something of its educational progress. We had been tt^ssiiig on 
the ocean for nearly forty days, rolling on the swells in the heat of 
a tropic calm, when one morning, as the fog lifted, Cape Mesurado 
was towering in full sight just before us. This cape as you will r©^ 
collect, is very near Monrovia, the capital of Idbeiia. On its sum- 
mit, in plain sight from the sea, stands the beautiful building of 
" Boston College," erected by the generosity of a few Bostonians 
at an expense of some forty thousand dollars. The situation is very 
pleasant, having the full benefit of the ocean breezes, and command- 
ing an extensive prospect both of land and sea. All connected witii 
the college, president, professors and students, are colored men. and 
yet it is in a very prosperous condition. The officers are highly ed- 
ucated and accomplished, and it is to be hoped that many of the 
sons of Africa will here be prepared for extended usefulness. Grood 
schools, taught by native teachers, are established at most of the 
larger settlements in Liberia, and the educational prospects of tiie 
young republic seem brightening. At Cape Mount we noticed the 
neat little chapel and school-room occupying prominent postttons. 

As we came from Monrovia to Freetown on the English war 
steamer, *' Flying Fish," we had an opportunity of stopping at the 
Banana Islands, also at Kent, nearly opposite on the continent. — 
These places are settled by '' liberated Africans," — a term applied 
to thoHO natives who are taken from captured slavers by the British 
fleet. They are carefully watched over and protected by the Eng- 
lish government, and schools are established, which the law requires . 
each child to attend. The Church Missionary Society of England 
has several mission-stations among them, and supports a number of 
native preachers. I was much pleased with the progress which the 
people are making in education. One day as I was walking an thq 
Island of Banana, becoming wearied and faint in the burning heat 
of the tropic sun, I sat down under the shade of a palm tree to rest. 
Seeing a native boy of some twelve years, who had followed me 
&om the town, lingering near, I beckoned him to my side, handed 
him a pocket- testament, and requested him to read. He oomj^ed ; 
and in dear tones, and with a surprisingly correct emphasis and 
pronunciation, which told that he understood the words he uttered 
read a beautiful chapter from one of the epistles. I was rejoiced, 
as we sat together amid those groves of orange, palm, cocoa-nut and 
bread-fruit trees in a land of heathenism, to find so young a boy 
who could read and understand the truths of God's W^rd. 

In company with Capt. Anderson, of the Koyal Navy, we landed 
at Kent, and caught a passing glimpse of its ediool and diurch. — 
Many years ago several large buildings were erected here for educa- 
ting the liberated African^ but of late they have fallen into decay. 
A lofty, arched gateway, now crumbling into ruins, leads into the 
enclosure, and half fallen walls of massive stone, covered with green 
moss and clinging vines, mark the spot whore noble structures on^ 
stood. As we entered the school-room, the pupils all arose anp 
with united voices saluted us with a' ''salam,"— a native mode of 
waloome. Jbj^ were some fifty scholars^ neatly dressed and iriU^ 
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bright intelligent faces. The native teacher seemed well qmdified 
for his position, and so far as our obBervation extended, the school 
would compare favourably with many in America. 

In this city, Freetown, the capital of the English Colony of Sierra 
Leone, and containing eighteen thousand inhabitants, there are 
quite a number of excellent schools. We visited a grammar school 
taught by a colored teacher and several assistants. The school- 
house is a large two story edifice of stone, with a capacious hall for 
generral exercises, and various recitation and ante rooms. An enclo- 
sure on one side, shaded with orange, cocoa-nut, and other tropical 
trees and flowering shrubs, forms a pieasaut play-ground. Tho stu- 
dents in this school are aU young men, or boys well advanced in 
learning. Several are preparing for the ministry, and a large num- 
ber for teaching. The chisses exhibited much proficiency in the 
different branches pursued. In the schedule of studies I noticed 
Latin, Greek and Theology, besides most of the higher English 
branches. Various beautiful mottoes in Latin and English hung 
upon the walls.' One of these^ " Peace be within these walls," 
seemed to me particularly appropriate for a school-room. In tho 
hall the students went through with a variety of manual exeroises, 
similar to those adonted in American sohools, and sang several beau- 
tiful songs. The school-books used in Africa are mostly brought 
from America knd Emrope. Among these students I remarked 
manv thoughtful earnest looking faces. Strict attention was given 
to whatever was said to them by teacher or visitor. In fact I have 
been greatly surprised to see the eourtesy shown by the natrres of 
Africa to strangers. When I first landea at the Banana islands, 
every child or CTOwn person to whom I spoke returned my saluta- 
tion with a smiling face» and pleasantly uttered '* Thank you."—* 
And in x>assing through the streets of barbarian and semi-biirbarian 
towns, I havo scon nothing of that impudence and'over-grown great- 
ness which marks some eight year ^Id American boys, and renders 
a safe passage by certain New England countrr school houses du- 
ring *' recess" or '* noon time" quite a feat for the venturesome 
traveller. 

At Fourah Bay, lust on the limits of the city of Freetown, a col- 
lege was in successful operation for several years but is now suspend- 
ed. There are two weekly papers published here, edited and print- 
ed by natives, which show considerablo talent. A monthly sheet^ 
*^ The Early Dawn,'' is also published at the Mendi Missionfl. 

A few days since we wore present at the dosing exercises of a 
primary school in this city. • There wwe about two hundred boys 
and girls, nearly of si«e, several teachers, and two or three visitors, 
^thered in the large haU, but not a single white face among them 
besides our own. The school went through with some interesting 
general exercises and sung a beautiful hymn. There were three 
rows of seats running lengthwise through tho long haU, and at a 
given signal tho children knelt on both sides*of those forms, making 
six l6ng lines, and repeated in concert an appropriate prayer. It 
wa«! a tonching' sight ; two hundred Of the dark browed children of 
Africa kncelinsr with bowed heads and clasi>ed hands, and two. hun- 
dred sweet childish voices blending in a petition to God for the for- 
giveness of their sins, and for his blessing to rest upon them, their 
teachers, parents and friends. A beautiful sight indeed for a hea- 
then land. As the prayer ended they rose from their knees in per- 
fect concert, and passed out, keeping step to the tap of a rule which 
the principal held in his hand. On the farther side of the hall, I 
noticed a loyal motto, ** Long live Prince Alfred," which told me 
that I was not in a republia 8. J. W. in C<m%. C. S. Journal. 



6. PRUSSIAN SCHOOLS. 
At a late meeting of the Piusslan EcclaBiasiioal Diet or Kirchentag 
tho question of schools eame ap, especially the primary schoola The 
Universities of Germany have eijoyed for several centuries great in- 
dependence. Speculative science has had free course, and everv one 
knows that theology itself is not limited by any barrier, and that it 
hrofen unjnstifiabty rash ia its assertionSv Bai the position is* very 
different in the lowor sohools. The poor country teachers are subject 
to three po wens which dispute the preponderance: — 1st The State ; 
2nd. The Church; Srd. The parish, or the municipal council of each 
comuianfty. In reality, theSiftte pos c soi e s the ireatest authority ; it 
decides matters rsfatfng to popular instruction ; it makes regulations; 
it appoints the teachers. The parish, in its torn, being charged with 
tho expenses, exercises an important right of control. But the Church 
takes almost no part in the schoolsL Some pastors are admitted into 
the Councils of public Instruction ; but they only, form • sm^ll min- 
ority, and their infltience Is (^({uentfy annulled by the enemies of 
Chiidtianity. Is fhia a proper sUte of things? Professor Flashard, 
of Berlin, who read a learned report on this question, thinks that the 
auth^rUy of the Church ought to bo increased, without excluding that 
^ of Ine'Sta e or parish. Tho solution of the problem will bo difiicult 
m long- as tlie Synodical system is not regularly' instituted. The 
Statt 18^^ the wKpnmmuiaM; > iftiyill no^yleld, oieepi to tho blind 



opposition of the reKgfous community. In any case, the members of 
the KireheHiag have fulfilled a noble duty by claiming for the Church, 
that IS to say, for evangelical truth, a legitimate share of authoritv of 
the public schools. If the rising generations are educated withoizt 
the Bible, what will soon become of the country of Luther and 
Spener? 
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1. ERRORS AND DELINQUENCIES OF TEACHERS. 

Teachers are at times guilty of certain errors and delinauencies / 
a few of which I will specify : 1st. Boasting of what tney have 
accomplished in various places, when their asseverations aro all o; 
the evidence that they can give of their real merit. 2nd. Duplicity,' 
in representing the character and condition of their schools and the 
advancement of their pupils. 3d. Taking no interest in the reptf; 
tatiou and general success of the work of education. 4th. Using 
more craft and policy to conciliate their patrons and to retain a 
lucrative situation than to advance their pupils in knowledge and 
wisdom. 5th. Arrogating to themselves credit for successful dis- 
cipline and great advancement of their pupils in learning, when 
the former is the fmit of good home training and quiet disposition^ 
and the latter of superior intelligence and diligent application. 
Cthi Not keeping themselves posted in the improvements of th^ 
age, especially in their department 7th. Entertaining the notion 
that merely teaching the branches pursued at school is the whole, of 
their work. 

How teachers are often unconsciously led into these evils, is Well 
understood by those who have been long engaged in this business 
and who have considered its different and peculiar phases and vicis* 
situdes. This employment generates some idiosyncrasies of char- 
acter and singular habits, and sometimes even eccentricities. Such 
of these as render a person unpleasant must be avoided. lustructoni 
of youth must cultivate agreeable and pleasant habits, such as will 
render them attractive, especially to the young. In consequence of 
popular indifference concerning education, teachers are at timei 
induced to resort to various expedients to gain patronage and 
public contidence. And when in employment they like to do some- 
thing that will show and tell with a good effect. But the real 
condition of then* schools is often such that they are led to magnify 
trifles to fabricate a plausible account that will approximate towards 
their ideal of a good school As an appeal to popuLir prejudices, 
many will boast of great skill in government and declare that they 
never use tho rod ; this may be true in many cases, but not in idL- 
Again, their situation and engagements often prevent them from 
associating together except in vacations, and too many then prefer 
attending to other matters and are unmindful how much they ma^ 
benefit each other and advance the interest of their profession. 

For these and other evilib that aro incident to the profession, th6 
teacher's ingenuity must contrive remedies. And to be able to d<> 
this is one of Iris most important qualifications. For many of these 
evils there is no better remedy than such an exposure as will set the 
persons therein concerned to thinking about them. And M all o) 
them prevention Is hotter than any cure. — G. D, Hunt in ff^U' 
consin Journal of Education. 

. 2. TEACHING IDEAS NOT WORDS, ■ 

A simple exnerient wliidi any person may conduct^ will show the 
superiority of N'atiire?s method of conveying knowledge without tiie 
use of jrords at all, to the common modo ox conveying it by wojrdii 
whether orally, or by reading, or by committing words to memory. 
Suppose a child's tea-party met in the nunery, or drawing-room, and 
the whole of the children, male and female, in different groups 
amusing themselves at various exercises, games and amusements. 
One pariy bf girls is playing with a mimic house and dolls ; anotjier 
party of boys spinning a fauittming-top ;' An<yther party at draughts ; 
anotiier party with dominos ; another at chess ; and another at bcm- 
telle, let now, any in4{eUigent boy or giri who, be it observed, 
must be perfectly aocjuainted with evsi^ one of the party, enter the 
room, and take notice of what is gomg on, only for one minute. 
That would be sqffieient for faim' to observe and remember all the 
persons, their positions, sitting, standing, speaking or playing, thtqi^ 
dress, attitude, appearance, and the employments of the whole com- 
pany. He goes down stairs, and is requested to describe- what m 
saw. He has committed the whole to memory, the wh<de scede' h 
pictured upon his imagination, and he can mmember all or any part 
of it. He begins to describe each group separately, one by ontf, 
each after the other, and in order. A fnend writes it down as he 
tells it, and this lesson of only one miirute taken down upon papet 
in his own words, is found to fill five, six or eight psiges of oommdii 
writing paper. This doses tho first of four diiiinot acts in 'Uiis sftci- 
ple experiment in •diioatio&. Lsi nt jiow iuppoae that thol)o)r 
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viabet to communicate the several facts he obfienFod to another com- 
panion, who also knows the whole of the pajrties, and let us take no- 
tice how he would proceed. It has to be communicated no doubt, 
in words, but his one minute's observation now requires many more 
minutes to communicate ii But he has the wnole clear on his 
memory, and he now, with great glee, describes the whole scene to 
hia^oung. companion. Thia ia dtme with more ease than accuracy, 
and with much greater amplitude than at first: and what is worthy 
of notice, there will scarcely be found a siugle sentence of the whole 
Barrative precisely the same as that on paper. The listener has 
heard the nanatiTe by the liring Toioe only onco, and by attention to 
^hat one hearing he uso has committed the whole narrative to mem- 
ory. Being familiar with the pendens, his ima^nation has pictured 
•very scene as described, and he now could m his turn also com- 
municate it to others. 'Diis is act second of this experiment. 

Let us now suppose that the six or eight pages of writing were put 
Into the hands of a third boy, to read for himself, that he may be- 
come acquainted with the facts there recorded. Ho reads it atten- 
tively, and but once, and as he also is acquainted with the parties, 
he is able to master the storv, and has, in fact, in his turn, while 
readinjr, committed the whole narrative to memory, although not so 
perfectiy as if he had heard it by the living voice, and to all the 
three boys it has become a part of their knowledge, and yet they 
are not conscious of the precise words of a single sentence they have 
eitiier read or uttered. This, then, is the third act of the experi 
aobsnt. And now for the fourdi. 

A fourth boy is now called in, and he gets the written words to 
oommit to memory, and then to repeat them. He begins his task, 
and labours at it for hours before he has completed it, and when he 
has finished, what does nature, reason, and the most stringent ex- 
periments tell us is the result ? It is thus, that he can now, like a 
parrot, repeat a certain form of wordiL but this exercise of commit- 
ting the words to memory has not added a iiiugle idea or truth to 
his knowledge. It may be said that he does now know something 
of that which took place in the drawing-room, and therefore his 
committing to memory the words of the narrative increased his 
Jmowledge, but this is a mere deception. 

His reading what he was to commit to memory, as he also is 
Well acquainted with the parties, may, p^urha^js, liave given him a 
tide -glance at the facts ; but that was not p;ot in the ocdinary way, 
as in the case of the third boy above mentK>ned, and his committing 
the words to memory did. in fact, help greatly to neutralize or obU- 
terate it. This ends act fourth of simple experiment. 

In the result of this experiment with tiiese four boys, we have a 
pretty accurate picture and specimen of four kinds of teaching, and 
of communicating knowledge. The first is Nature's plan of storing 
the memory with ideas, truths, and real knowledge, without the use 
of words at all : the second, is her plan of storing the memoiy with 
ideas, truths, and useful knowledge by the living voice : the third, 
is her method of storing the memory with ideas, truths, and know- 
ledge by reading ; and the fourth is man's method of storing the 
memory with w<H>ds independent of the ideas, truths, or knowledge 
of any kind, which these words may contain. And we would now 
ask how they look when they are seen toffother ? Yet, strange to 
say, in this nineteenth century, this fourth plan has its apolo^ts, 
its adherents. Its admirers, its defenders, its ajpostles, its champions, 
and alas 1 we must add, its millions of martyrs. Can we wonder in 
•Qch a case, at the deep-rooted ignorance that still prevails among 
the masses, even though «iirr<|iUnded by so many schools, or at the 
low state of tftie science of education aanid the triumph of aUthe 
«^er soiencef 'i^Nature^B Norpnd Schaoly by James OaU, 
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No. la^THE MARQtJIS OF LANSDOWNE, K. G. 
The venerable nobleman who baapa8l.pis«ed away from among us 
may be considered a rare inalaBee of human foficHv. His long lile 
was coincident with the moei brilliant period of England's annate, 
and lor no lees thssi sixty yeara did beiake a leading part, either ia 
Government or in Opposition, in the mansgemeni of the affairs of the 
country. He was sprung from a race ennobled <)iiite as much by 
talent and viitae as by rank, wealth and large tcrrtlorial possesaensi 
He was endowed by natuns wiUi nh excellent consUiultoo, with a 
clear head« a sound jmigmeDt, a fell and persuasive efecutien, and a 
aingular moderation and toleranee duraSg times when such virtues 
Ibund very little illustration in tbd praotios of pnbUb men. H^ ha4 
•legant tastes, social, political, and.artistk, which he had the fullest 
opportunity of gratifying, and be lived to be otie of the foremost 
ttUsens in the freest and happiest countrr in the world. He died at 
an sdvaneed sge, in the full posseksion of hisadental fecultiey, loved^ 
hooonnHl, and lopkiHi upiloin a dtgrstf which no living ^ngygfiniftii 
hMobiWff^* Thi# is tha gsnecaL Viewivfthe civeer of the Alap^ais if 



Lansdowne; V^f, if we ej^sfnine it more p^icularly, w(9 ehaU-find a 
wonderful adaptation between the peculiarities oC his cbaracler and 
position and the times in which he livedo Long life, as the Roman 
sstirist hss tsnght ufs is by no means an unmixed blessing, and the 
political life of Lord Lansdowne was long almost beyond example. 
Tbe man who died en Sa urday evenmg nsd come into no inglorious 
collision with William Pitt in the House of Commons, actually suc- 
ceeded Pitt on his death, 67 years ago, aa member for the Universitj 
of Cambridge, sat in tbe same Cabinet with Fox, and moved, aa 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the Houte of Commons tbe estimate 
of £16,000, for the funeral of Nelson. He was the son of the 
Minister who signed the Treaty recognizing the independence of the 
American Colonies. Ho has lived through the \khole of their united 
life, and baa probably anticipated in his death by a very short Uine 
their final disruption. But this long life bad in his case a peculiar 
charm. Lord Lansdowne was a man thoroughly grounded in the 
principles of liberty and justice^ which he had learned in the society 
of his father, one of the ablest statesmen of his time, of Bentham, of 
Damont, and of Dugald Stewart. When he entered the House of 
Commons, sixty years ago^ he had little to learn with regard to the 
rights, interests, and duties of mankind when gathered into nolitical 
society. Yet such were hia good sense and moderaUon that the pos- 
seasion of this abstract knowledge never made him conceited or 
dogmatic, never urged him to the defence of paradox* or pushed hiip 
to practical or even specnlaliTe extreines. Th^ last forty years of his 
life have been a eontinue^i Iriampb of those pnncipl^ Lord 
Lanadowna baa had the hapnmeas, at the close of a long and oon- 
sifctent career, of seeing hia fellow^untrymen almost unanimously 
adopt the views that be held in early youth- He has had little to 
retract, liUle to modify, Uttla to extend. With inborn sajgacity he 
Mixed abstract dectnnes at their practical ooint, and maintained them 
firmly and ntioderatcly till the good sense of mankind cwne over to his 
side. Unlike most of his party, he was never bewildered by the 
sophisms of Protection, but hcW the dpctrinea of Free Trade jn all 
their fullness from the beginning to the end. Religioui toleratfon, 
popular eduoation, legal poibrm^ and a liberal fonagn policy have 
found in him a connstent advocate* The highest taok m the Feerage 
^M at any time withiA hia reach, and more than orce an hononr 
which few men would be found to refuse, the office of Prime 
Minister, had been pMssed upon bi<a ; but he was content, as weU ha 
miriit be, with the position he held. Never were the dignity and 
eourtcsy of the House of Lords bet|ter sustained than umler hi^ 
leadership. He never lost a political friend 5 he never exasperated ^ 
poKiical adversary. It was to biro that we owe the introduction of 
Lord Macaulay to pubHclifo, and no man has been more anxious to 
empley patrcBsge and interest for the promotion cX nveriL Such was 
the Marquis of Un^owne in public lifei a statesman of stainless 
brniouF, wide liberality, and unssverving consistency, and compensat- 
ing for abilities which could scarcely be plao^in the higheat rank by 
a prudende and temperance which never suffered him to undertake 
anything which he whs notable efflcisntly and honorably to perfomL 
Leid Lansdowne had a keen relish snd a cultivaud taste for litera- 
ture. He had formed a splendid library, and was to the la.st an 
unwearied reader. He especially enjoyed the society of literary 
men ; but^ unlike, too mUny ef hia ootemporaries who were content 
to feed on their brains and then leave them to die, he forgot not an 
eld Iriend. When Moore had lost those powers which made him the 
delight of fasWoAaWe feoc'iety^trhen his « ne wit was blunted and 
his voic^ had h>at ti4 8ir<j«ftielis, he found a refuge (or his docUmng 
years in the munificence of Lord. Lansdowne. Without a picture to 
begin with, he formed for himself one of the noblest collections in the 
country, and adorned bib hduSe with amtaea and specimens of art 
tog before the Caste lor Sueh things hSld revived among us. His 
manners were gracious, ahnple, and dignified ; his conversation ea^, 
full of anecdote and ebeerfnlntei; and no one knew better how le 
grace a splendid and almdat boubdleaa hospitality. He was the 
Councillor to whai* the Queen, especiallv ainee the death of the 
Frinoe Consort, weuld naturally look ibr aovio^in qoestions beyond 
the domain of party politics, and in whose jiMlgment and moderation 
aU parties had Implicia relianoe* 

Such was the thfrd Marqcds of Lansdawae, a na^oe ib^at witi hog 
he assoeiated- with a brilliam and happy period of £nglish hlatoiy, 
with the stru^les and the triumpha ef a^gitesi European war, and 
with that second scaroel v less severe interna^ turmoil which g»ve 
hiflth to our present amended institMtiona.-^XeiMioiv Times* 

JSTa U.-:8AU> l^ACHA, TtCBEOT OF EGYPT. 
A telcigsam Irom AJeyandrin anaounoea the death of Said Paoba. 
The Viceroy died en the 18th uli; The Yieerc^r was only jiuft forty 
years okL Mehemet Ali, <* The Grand Pacha,'' aa tiie ISgyptians 
called him, had threeaeas, Ibrahim, Tonssoun and Said ; the latter 
was boto in 1882. Hie »oth«rdeT«ledh#r whole cw* aAd.,aUei^ 
iion to 8aid%«diic«ttoii ; andialtir tiia and «emf of m^vf i«* 
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Htrnctkm, & M. Koenig (llie ftddnig-H^ of ihe fntnre), a mo»t dui- 
tinguiBhfd French wvane of the College Henri Qaatre, ^ho hadbe- 
ceme Ph)fessor of Oriental LUeratunB in tie Staff Ciillege of Djihad- 
Ahwl, near Cario, WAs appointed hifc ttttol: in a Bntopean course of 
Itudiefl. He entered the nAval serriebj kad became admiral of the 
ffeet. residing at the palJice of aabbaria, near Alexandria, nntil the 
death of his nephew Abb^B, ^ftchii, in 1854, whidh opened to him 
the kuccesMon to the vicet-oyall^tuider the finnan of 1841. Ite waa 
known in Europe, efipecliUlj in Trance, aa a prince of noble qitali- 
ties, trell acquainted with Eufm)ean literature, unchangeably devo- 
ted to the Sultan, large mindea, Andtfenerous in his support of nu- 
merous Egyptian youths in vaHeus sMiools of Europe. He took 
possession of the vtesttjyalty July Id; ixA AfteHrwi received in- 
yestiture from the Sultan. His character soon showed itself. He 
sent ten thousand men to the Snltau to aid him in the Crimean war, 
he granted an immediate amnesty ; he aboliihed ihe com mono- 
poly of the government, exonemung the fellahs ftom the impost 
on pasture and the wheat harvest, thereby throwing oijen 500,000 
ardebas to unrestricted cpmmeroe ; be ipe-establishid free trade 
iv cotton, and modified aU the tuMi. His old. French tutor, 
^frng'^^Ji ««0 made: Qhiaf mmi^aj, e£ his Government; and 
an Englishmant M^. Gnns, was mmuiI^ dimeter of the tran- 
sit department. Cazio was iHinJinaiid for thnee days in honor of 
the libaiAl. yipetn^i Mia neftt wen^ on a irnir through, his pnivinces, 
redressing grievances, and refonni«ii|f abuses notably in the Soudan. 
He promoted: aR wtrriUl of ptiWte n\mf, Imd fOMeMd i^ tll^ educa- 
tio^land sdentific prmeets whioh had been abandoned under his 
predecessors: The embankment of the Nile, stopped by Mehemet 
Ali, was continued by Said ; he pattonized the scheme for cutting 
through the Isthmus of 3ufiZp to the delight of T&. Lessens and the 
Freiich people. Said was. economical too. After tsmul Pacha's 
death he would have no Hoipe lIijMster,retaining only the Ministers 
of Wam tha ColonieSy and Vii^tiam. After soma yean of liberal and 
enlightened goremwant, the niomn^^ wIm had* as far as possible, 
promoted the objaotadl 1lloJhlmiilitfol»l Eahibitioa of 1862, de- 
termined to come to London t<) s^lt He arrived with a suite of 
about 65 panNkw, at Ifovtw, fn>ai Fnnee^ in th^Fimmh ^ar-steamer 
La Cor»e, on the 3rd ol June, alKl In ttlia«IM^ to an address from the 
TeVtt OotuMflat" Dover, amid loud cheers, expressed himself anxious 
to eontiirae on the beat terms with England and to protect the in- 
terests eflbgKali 9*(i«<1«.eiildjiw^ could 
not receive the 3Pri»ce of Walfis,on his visit to 35gypt owing to ill- 
ness. The Viceroy's residence was for a time at WimbJedoi Park, 
and afterwards on board his yacht off Woolwich. After inspecting 
Woolwich Arsenal, he proceeded to London, and was present for 
many^ days successively ai the Exhibitien, making large purchases, 
Specially in the department ofmachinery, (railway locomotives) &c. 
Se paid visits to several of .the uobilitF, apd oju the 16th of July 
gave a most magnificent entertainn^ent on board his yacht, the HVtia 
Gehed4, to LortE Palmeraion, Mr. Gladsiene, the Speaker, Ac. The 
gf/ettner was laid out in a style of oriental luxury, and was the 

gtmeiottfl^ tyf tlsd Msisaon. Hfti vlilt t& Ltwfi^pool waa," he nht, tfw 
most gratifying he had paid is Hji^Qptt, for there he received a right 
royal welcome. 

Ko. 12.— HORACE VEltNET. 
This celebrated French histerical paihter diedin Paris, on the ITth 
January. He waabotn In-tiiatcil^ in I78&, and at an early age 
manifested a.taate for painting. Amona his earfisr works were the 
Taking of the Redoubt, the Peg el tlie Kegimldftt, the Horse of the 
Trumpeter, the Halt of French Soldiers, the Battle of Toloso, the 
Soldier Laborer, the Last Cartridge, thff Peath of Foniatpwski, which 
followed each other in rapid suoceaaioUr and found more favour with 
the multitude than with the artista of tibe has re^ie/ school In 1819 
he painted the l^assacre of the Mamelukes at Cario. now in the Lux- 
embourg, and at about the same time the battles of Jameppes, Yal- 
my, Hanan, and MontmiraiL In 1826 he was admitted a member 
of the Institute, and in I89&wlwa|!fpeitoted to succeed Ouerin as 
director of the Academy at Rotae. Thaws h^reesded M five years, 
and devoted himaelf ta Hm sfendy o£ i^a italiaA school, idie result of 
which was a series of piftuj:es somewbpit naw in the subject and 
manner of treatment. He abandoned for a while the life of the 
French soldier and the iM^tt^ of- the Bevolution. During this pe- 
riod he painted Jndith and Holfemes, Kaphael and Michaiel An(;elo 
at the Vatican, Combat of Brigands against the Pope's Riflemen, 
Confession of the Dying Brigand, Pope Leo XIL called into St. 
Peter's. But he afterwards ratumed to hta evigmal aubjeots, and 
in 1836 produced four battle pieces ; Friedland, Wagram, Jena,and 
Fontenoy. Whed AlgiacacWaa dopApiad by the Franoh troops, a 
whole gallery. at VarMiUlmwAa a€tt apact' for the pnrposp of com- 
memorating, their^achi^vemeo^ ia AfcKS^ Vus gidlenr was styled 
we Constantine GUiUerr^ from a town of that name in Africa which 
iMdbeeneaptiuedbyQaF^dh, andthede^dri^oaof it iraa in- 



trusted to M. Vernet. He prodnced a great li^aivf picturea on auV 
jects connected with the Al^rine war, timops which may be me^ 
tioned the Takiag of the gmala of Abd;el-Sader, said to be the 
laziest picture on canvass in existence, vertlet at several times atr 
tempted biblical subjects, but not with much success. B« has alscK 
painted a large pictiure representing the capture of Kome by Gen. 
Oudinot in 1849. His only daughter married Paul Delaroche.— 
N. Y. World. 



No. 13. -THE REV. Dlt. MACttAR, 
After a long and trying illness the Bay. John Machar, D. D.j 
Minister of St. Ahdrew^s Church, died Feb. 7, ai the age o! dp 
years. £)r. Hachar was bom at Brgchin, Scotland — ^the native towa 
of the well-known Dr. Guthriej ot Edinbux^ who wasplaced for % 
while under his care when attending tlie tfiayersSty. He studied at 
King's College, Aberdeen, where ne took his degree of M. A., anct 
afterwards at the University ofEdinb^jrgh, where at that time Dr. 
Thomas Brown held the chair of Metid Philosophy, and Dr. Chal- 
mertthatofXiiaolagy. OmaeBiiriBg lioente to pniaeh^ ba^beeatoa 
Aasistant to the parish Minister of- l^le, and oontinnad ia thai aatt « 
uation Until he eachanged it for the one wMch h^ odonpiad in 'ttiia 
eitj with much credit to himaslf and lasting benefit to Idioee wJio etar 
joyed his mhuatratidm. M^hen Dr. Maohar oame to this comArp 
in 1888, there wss onljt one monater of the Ohutch of Sootlaad xHt^ 
ding in Kingston^ and has amval tbarefoiae was hailed with, joy^ and 
thaokiulnasa^ not only by thoea whose spisitual oversight waa moM( 
immediafeeiir eommitted ik> fabn but also by their co*t«ligioniita 
Itomghi^ut the Pnovince. On kis way tip from QdiA€Ci he pnftekaA 
at Brookville^ where a worthy gentkman.whoselirotharfbnBaoiicol 
Lovd Monde's present Cabinet, waa so delighted to see and hear anna 
mote a minister of his own Glmreh front his nativa land, that in thtt 
enthusiasm. of the momanthe fiiUed out fais watoli and pnsssated it 
to the nnacher on hie exit from the indpitj Hie furoaidde opiniom 
of Dr. Machar whidh his people hadbeen led to form frmn. bis beiag 
the nominee of the Pzicabyter^ of Edinlniigk, was confirmed after ha 
had taken up hia abode aasong tfaaKy by the eeraesi and seriptiml 
style of his preaching, his fidelity aa a ^taator, fmd his.pnKe mid cone 
sistent life ; and a hearty welcome with which he was at first greet- 
ed, waa-fioUowed an-duringr the. course of his ministsy by seve^sub- 
stiUitial proofs of his regard. They l)uilt for him a commodious 
bouse ; when his fafliufir health seemed to render H expedient that 
his labour shonld be li^ened^they provided Mm With ith Aatietaat i 
and three years ago they presented him with a valuable tervioe of 
plate. ^Che great and general esteem entertained f<or Dr. Mtiehai^ 
even beyond the limits of hte own congregation, wae shown by tbtr 
many honors and offices of trmt cohf6tred upon hite. Df . MaohM^ft 
attainments both in. sacred aiid secular learning Were exact and var* 
led. He wan familiar with Khriish litemtute, and ootild read witk 
ease H^ebreW, Greek, Latin, and one or two other modem languages^ 
He taught the Hebrew claanes at Queen's Cb!lep:e during se^enaleea* 
sions, a-.id wa» alwars selected by the Synod at its aimufai' nteeiing 
to examine the candidates for license in the Oriental' tongnM< Hia 
facility in speaking Latin often did hiai good service both on tfaa 
continent and in Ki!n:g8ton, When he happened tp meet ^»4th ioi^ 
eigners in whose renacular he could not con verge freely. He was alc 
ways a close student, and had one of th^ largest private libraiiea to 
be found' ia the Provihce. — KingHon iWrtoa 

Ko. 1*.— DAVID ROBLIN, E8Q. 

On Sunday, David JEloblin, Esq., late M.P:P., <iied art Ms redJ 
dence in Napanee. Mr. Roblia was bom in AdoTphttstown, in 
April, I8I2; and at the time of hia decease was consequently neatff 
51 years of age. In Jtil^, 1854, he was elected to represent his na^ 
tive constituency in Parliament. He was a firm adherent of Mr: 
Hincks, and went over witlj him to the coaKlion. Mr. Roblin after* 
wards gave his support to the gover;nm.fint of the Bmt. JV>hn A; 
Macdonald, but being defei^ted in the electictfi of 1861 by Mr. A. VI 
Hooper, the present member, Mir. Roblin since retfred from publie 
life and leaves many friends to.napuru his Io8S.-^JI()nfrca/'(7a««We; 



Ifo. 10. --HON. DOMmiQITE MOIMiDfiLEfl 

It i? our painful duty fo record the death of the Hon . Donrinl^qlt 
Mondelet, resident Judge of three, Rivers. His health had beeoi 
precarious for someyears back. B^ occupied h\n place on the BeneB 
fast Wednesday, but it was noticed that his mind was not possessed 
of its customary clearness and precision. He retired to r«t ifi Wk 
usual health, but on visiting his room early on Thursdiyrntomitfi^he 
was found lying on thd fliKu;, breathing heavily^ but in a stati cf 
utter unconsciouaness, lledical aid waa immadiitcfhr catt^ in, iMrt 
every means failed to arjJu»e.hh», And al tw^ty inittutea pflilt tot 
he breathed Lis last 'I&e'&eeU»d^gantl8iatta'Mra^{^^ 
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tapt Judge at Three RiverB, daring the siupension of the late Chief 
Jnstice Yalliere de St. Beal, in 1838. After the restoration of 
Judge Valliere, and his eleTation to the Chief Justiceship in 1842, 
Judge Mondelet was appointed rendent Judse of Three Eivers, a 
position which he filled with general satisfaction from that period up 
IQI his death. — Thru Rivers Inquirer. 

No. 16.— THOMAS MOLSON, ESQ. 
We regret to learn that Thos. Molson, Esq., an old and wealthy 
dtizen of Montreal, died yesterday at the age of seventy-one years. 
He enjoyed vigoroiu health up to the period of his last ilbiesa. He 
was noted for some eocentricites in his later years ; but in the prime 
of life he was remarkable for great business energy, to which he 
owed the accumulation of his fortune. He was connected, we be- 
Heve, with tlie early establishment of steamboat communication be- 
tween Quebec and Montreal — Mofitreal Gazette, 

No. 17.— MR. JOHN BY AN. 
Our yesterdays issue (Feb. 13) contained the announcement of the 
death of a remarkable man, who resided in this city fior more than 
forty yearsw Mr. John Ryan wai honorably distinguished by the 
eiigination of a line of steamboats whioh ran in opposition to those 
first established on the St. Lawrence, and thereby procured to his 
fellow countrymen the benefit of cheap travelling. He was much 
less favourably known by the extreme and peculiar, or rather, per- 
haps, we shoidd say in this community, his uniqtu opinions on poli- 
ties and religion ; and to this cause may be cluefly attributed the 
fact that he failed to reaUjse the substantial rewards which might 
reasonably have been expected from his great energy in the cause 
^f, and the large aervioes to, the traveling public. He was included 
in the proscribed list of *< rebel leaders," in 1837, (we use the lan- 
guage of the dominant party of the day) and was obliged to fly from 
Canada, but waa in time permitted to return to it. He was indif- 
ferent to money, and devoted to projeets of a public character, some 
of them practical and useful — ^likathe '* People's Line" of steam- 
bAts, of which he waa the first manager— others singularly visionary 
and impracticable. «—Quc6tc Mercury. 

No. 18.— MONUMENT TO VERT REV. DR. CASAULT. 

The inanguration took place lately of the monument erected in 
the chapel attached to the Seminary, to the memorv of the Very 
Bev. L. J. Oasault, V.G., the first Rector of the University, who 
departed this life on the 6th of May last. The principal hall was 
crowded, and the galleries were filled with ladies. His Lordship, 
Monseigneur the Administrator was present, also the Hon. Mr. 
McGee, Hon. Mr. Caron, Mr. Evanturel, and most of our notables. 
At the hour appointed the professors of the different faculties, pre- 
ceded by the Rector, all in their robes, entered the Hall in procca- 
sion, headed by the mace-bearer, and took their seats on a platform 
in the centre of the room. The occasion was very aptly tdcen 
advantage of to bestow, for the first time, the prize founded by 
B. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and the hajE^y competitor waa Mr. 
Begin, a student of theology, and also to confer different degrees 
iOk some eight students of law and medicine. The opening ad(&eas, 
prior to the awarding of His Royal Highness' prize, was delivered 
by the Rector, the very Rev. Pr. Taschereau, Superior of the 
Seminary. Dr. Sewell, one of the professors of medicine, then 
addressed the audience, takingf^trretrospective view of the period 
the University )umL existed, and calling to. mind how many of its 
founders and . professors, during that short time, had passed from 
time to eternity— to use his own words, what havoc death had made 
amongst them. Dr. Sewell then pronounced a most flattering and 
deserved panygyric on the late Dr. Blanchet, the first Dean of the 
Faculty of M^cine of the University. He afterwards alluded in 
most appropriate and feeling language to the recent melancholy 
death of Dr. Fremont, who succeeded I>r. Blanchet as Dean of the 
i'aculty of Medicine. Dr. LaRue then delivered a very eloquent 
and detailed biographical account of the late Rector, to whose 
venemted memory a monument was to be this day erected. He 
gave a most interesting account of his life from the time he first 
entered College, at fourteen, till he completed his studies, in a space 
of six years, wludi generally takes .from eight to ten years, such 
were the talents and quickness of Dr. Casault in his youth. He 
then passed over rapidly the portion of his life from his entering 
on the study of theology until he became one, of the Directors of 
the Seminary. Here he dwelt at some length to show the interest 
Dr. Casault took for the advancement of the pupils, and how he 
employed all the means in his power to secure their proficiency. 
Then came the epodi of bis Uf e, when he carried out his favourite 
and long thought of J^J^^ ^^ establishing a Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity in Canada. . What labours by day^ and sleepless nights he 
]{|ydpaMad ifOL coDceiTiiig tho project 9aA in caxfying it out How 



he was heartily seconded by the other priests of the Seminary, with- 
out whose co-operation he could not have succeeded. The Doctor 
concluded his most interesting allocution amidst thunders of ap- 
plause. The Rector now invited the audience to repair to tne 
Chapel, where a libera was cbaunted for the repose of the soul of 
the Rev. Dr. Casault. The monument is placed on the Gospel 
side, near the main altar, over the remains of the illustrious de- 
ceased. It consists of a marble slab of large dimensions, of pure 
white, laid on a back-ground of jet black, surmounted with tlio 
arms of the UniverBity. The following epitaph is inscribed thereon : 

«D.O.M. 

Hie Jttce(» 

niost. et Rev. Lndovieos Jacobus Casault, 

Pii»byter» 
In Sacra Tbeologia Doctor, Arohiepiseopi 

QuebeccDsis Vicarius Genet oli--*. 

XTous c Reotoribus hujusce urbis Semtnarii 

Cu! per iiorcm annos Bup«rior projfuit ; 

Idem poslquam priores octo per annos Scmiiiarii minoris 

Alumnus dieciplina informavit, 

Kovissimo roajoris Seminani factus prnsul, 

A.d obiinendam condendas U niversitatts fseuUateni in Angliam misaua. 

liira prud«nlia miraqne in rebos agendfs peritia 

Rem ad optatum finem pcrduxitt 

Singulari tandem erasilio, qiium ilJastiisaimkui £urDp«B urbes 

Invisset. 

Omnia qosMnmqae in singalit academiis crederet optima 

Deoerpens 

Patriam suam, adjnvantibus eonsortibiLS Univeraitate-Lavallenso 

Ci:^QS primus futt Rector, 

Dolavit, 

KalUos tameb rei appetens Disi Dei glories et r^ligionis incrcracntl. 

Per totam vitam totisqae viribus institatiooi juvcntuiis 

fodesinenter iueubuit; 

Turn ipsis Magistris aoceptiesima9, tarn Alamnis carissSmus^ 

Inoredibili omnium deslderio et dolore estioctaa est 

Die V. Hail A. D. MOOCCLXU. ^tat LIV. 

R. I. P. 

Ad memoiiam taotl viri hoe pium monomeDtom 

erezerunt eives et olerici." 

-^Quebec Mtrcurp. 

No. 19.— STATUE TO SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. 
The statue erected to the memory of the late Sir William Kapier, 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, London, was recently unveiled in presence 
of a large number of spectators, though the occasion was not marked 
by any ceremony whatever. The statue, which was erected by ptib- 
lic suDScription, is 8} feet high, of Carrara marble ; it stands on a 
pedestal oi Sicillian marble 6^ feet hiffh, and represents the General 
as grasping a sword with his left hand, while in his right he holds 
a scroll. The position of the statue is immediately on the left of 
the north entrance, near that of the late Sir John James Napier. 



VI. pfcs^rttettwitjj. 



THERE SHALL BE NO KORf DEATH.— UT HEAVEN. 
There shall be no more fading of. the flowery 
' No Autumn winds ihalMay the beauty low ; 
There shall be nomors death of joy-winged beursr 
No burial of hope, bs here below. 

Love shall not die, Where all is living lo¥c ; 
There the heart grows not strange, or weair, or cold ; 
For griefs wild blaat shall blow no more above ; 
There f rienda we cling to, fade not-^wax not old. 

Tliere is not heard the steaU^ty atep of him 
Who placing icy hand on hesct and brain, 
Makes the whole landsoape of oar life-ray dim, 
And wings the spirit from its home of p&in. 

There shall be no more death I Not then as now, 
Will be the nameless ehadder-^the regret . 
Of beariog tin's deep stain upon t^e brow«« 
Daath'a warrant for the deed he stays as yet I 

A glorious life, untinged by tbengfat of death 1 
Then shall we live when once that bonrae is ours, 
Where fell distose ne'er stops the labonringl)reatlH- 
, LifSb happy life-Himid the unCMling fi9ir(rsl . . 
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2. DO YOU OBEY YOUR MOTIJBR? 

Charles T Vas the son of a poor widow in the city of N. B. 

He and a younger brother were her only earthly comfort and care. 
Bu^ when, ten years, of a^^e, he began to p^o 'with wicked com- 
panions, and yield to their wishes in disobedience to his mother's 
commands. Charles loved her, yet when tempted to do wrong for- 
got her kindness and the grief he would occasion. Like all habits, 
good and evil, dUobedie^ice became stronger every time he was guilty 
of it ; and sins which were cmce thought of with dread, c£irleB) 
before he wm twelve years old, committed boldly. 

One morning a police officer, whose business it is to arrest crimi- 
nals, called at his humble home and took him away to be tried for 
stealing. The little fellow cried, and so did his lonelv mother. 
After he was found guilty, it was decided to send him to the Reform 
school in a distant city. The next news Charles' mother had from 
him, he was very sick. An epidemic prevailed in the iBstitution, 
and he was among those most dangerously ilL A benevolent man 

gave Mrs. T. ^money to pay- the expenses of a visit to her sick 

boy. When she arrived at the lai^ building in which he waa con- 
fined, she entered a room where several lads were lying on their 
small beds, in pain, with no mother to watch over them. She looked 
around for the familiar locks of hair above the pale face of her son. 
But she sought in vain for tlie one for whom her heart was yearning. 
Then an attendant came and told her that he was too ill to be there ; 
he was in auoUier rbom. The weeping mother hastened to the apart- 
ment, and in a moment she saw the emaciated features of her Charles. 
It was a sad and affecting meeting. After she had talked with him 
until her tears fell on his feveriiw forehead, she 'anf<^ded a little 
handkerchief, and said it was his brother's at home. 

" Oh, mother," exclaimed Charles, ** ky it on my breast ; I want 
it near my heai-t" And soon he added, *' Does brother mind you, 
mother ?" " SometlmtSy^ she replied. "Oh, tell him to obey you 
oZirck/jr, always ; if I had done so, Isho^dd ^wt be here.*' And he 
buried his tearful face in the bed-clothes and sobbed. 

Mrs. T saw that Charles must die, and begged permission to 

stay all night in the room, and sleep on the floor, or watch by his 
side. But this was contrary to the rules of the institution, and she 
left him with a breaking heart. In the morning he was delirious 
and soon after died. The same kind gentleman who helped the 
widow whdn she went to see Charles^ sent for the body ; and last 
autumn, as tho leaves were dyixig;, it was laid in the grave, upon 
which for the first time tho snows of winter have fallen. 

Think of Charles, and of what God said amid the thunderings and 
flames of Sinai : *' Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.** 

3. REV. DR. CAIRD ON NOVEL READING. 

It is a painful pathos to a sentimental youth to pass from sighing 
with Romeo to serving oirt tea and sugar to old women over a coun- 
ter, — from fancying himself a knight in black mail, cmahing like a 
storm on his riind on tha lists, as^ shouting "Desdecfaado to the 
rescue ! '' to j&eeliug himself a junior clerk or a man of business, 
whose highest function is to be familiar with the price of pig-iron, 
the tare on tallow, or the drawback on rum iand molasses. It is 
^mazinglyjnore easy for a languid, feeble-minded, fine lady to be 
all the moniing on a sofa, in a flutter of sham senfin&ent, over the 
pietematunJ amiabilities sad lack-a-daisical sorrows of Paul Dom- 
bey or Little NeU, than to get up and teach her own real live child 
to spell b, u, double f, buff ; just as in the same way, if we descend 
from the drawing room to the kitchen, Betty the cook or Mary the 
housemaid, these days of tho march of intellect, < deems it most 
sg^rravating to their f eelingB to be torn away by the summons of the 
bell from the love of that fiiacinating bandit chief, or to be forced 1^ 
an approaching step to shove the ^* Corsair's Bride," or *' The sor- 
rows of a Forsaken One," under a duster and b^in to clean knives 
and scour sauce-pans. — Lecture to Glasgow y. M. C, Association. 

VII. f apw ott i[«tttr»l frlutflwj. 



1, A SERPENT'S CURIOUSITY. 
Beneath the branches of a giant Euphorbia, sheltered by its shade, 
and idmost lulled to sleep by the monotonous sound of a little 
bubbling moimtain stream, I reclined one day, after a very success- 
ful foray amongst the guinea fowl which were occasionally fonnd 
near the Bushman's River, a locality situated about one hundred 
and twenty miles inland to Port Natal. A quantity of long grass, 
which had been waidied down quite fiat, grew on each side of the 
IHtle rivulet, and on this several dead branches were seattered, and 
old trunks of trees grouped, left in their places by the last periodical 
flood. Over this grass I observed a large browmah coloured snake 
gUding towards me. His large size, and the absence of the broad 
anow font of hflad* afjcyf9it^xxt» t^t h^ wml AOt yen^mous ; I 



therefore allowed him to approach me. whilsi; X remained perfectly 
stilL Although I did not Mter xh'y position in the least, he yeV 
became aware 6f my presence by some means, for he suddenly 
stopped when within t#enty paces of me, tibaa ohanged his direction, 
and then took up a position under an old stump, from which he 
eved me most suspiciously. His colours were very beautiful, and 
tnere was a bloom upon his skin som^hat similar to that whieh^e 
see on a ripe plum. He was evidently pluzded at my appearanoe. 
but seemed not in the least afraid ; wmlst I,' -knowing that I could 
shoot him at an^ time if I felt inclined to do so, hjid no hesitation 
in remaining within twenty paces of ,a s^iake fully twelve feet in 
length. After examining me for abo.ut two minutes the snake 
approached me, keeping its head slightly raised and looking steadily 
at my eyes. Its approach was so slow, and there was no break in it, 
such as that made by putting one foot before^' the other, that I felt 
an almost irresistible mchnraon'to' remain still and quiet, andaliow^ 
the snake to elide towards me. Had the so^e been forty feet in 
lengthy or had I been no bigger than a rabbit, I believe that, unless 
by a considerable exertion of the will, I shoi^dnot liave felt disposed 
to move. If the snake had been compelled to advance by a series 
of steps, each one would Hhen havd repeated the 'warning, and 
Would have intimated that it was ilangerousio stay ; but the gliding, 
insidious approach of the snake appeared to produce a wish to wait 
until some decided movement ahoi^ ,be taken by the reptile^ 
Shaking off this singular tempo^rary sensation by a decided action 
of the will, I raised myself on my elboiif and stretched out my hand 
for my gun. The snabD observing tho movement stopped, and 
elevated its head, which it waved shghtly in a horizontal direction. 
It was now not more than ten paces from me, and although tolerably 
certain that it was not a poisonous snake, yet, for fear of a mistake,' 
I deemed it prudent te vwd it off, and intiiikated my idea by means 
of a broken branch which ' I .threw at it. The snako appeared 
disinclined to leavQ mey but yet slowly glided away, stopping 
oe(Auiionally to look roundi as though desirous of further acquain; 
tance. I let him go ; our interview had been so close and mysterious 
that I coidd not have killed him. ^ There was also something wild 
and interesting in thus alone making tlie acquaintance of a reptile 
in its native \mdemes8, in observing some of its peculiarities, and 
in feeling slightiy that singnlar power by means of which there is no 
doubt many of the serpent raoe occasionally obtain their prey. — ^^A 
jew iivterviews with Stiokes," by Capt Drayso^\, B. A. 
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CANADA. 

— — SxvATK or Toronto UKiVERsnr. — His . Excellency the Governor 
Qeoeral has been pleased to appoint Thomas Robertson, Esq., M.A., 
Head Master of the Normal School for TTpper Canada ; the Rev. William 
F. Oheokley,.'A.B., T.p.P.,' Rector ff the Model Grammar School for 
Upper Canada; the Very ,Rey. J. yTalsh '(R.C.), V,G., all of' Toronto-, 
the Rev. A. Carman, id.^.*, Prineipfil .gf^the. Belleville Seminary; and 
O.F. Eliotk Esq^, M.A, of Sa^wiq^, tp. bo additional Members. of the 
Senate of the Uaivernly- of Toronto. 

--— Teaosno XTjriviasTr .Rini Corps.— At the meeting of this Cotn- 
paay on the ilst alt, a servioe of plate was prespated tp Captain Crofti 
aoQompaoied by a soitsihl^ address which was read by Lieut. Cherriroao. 

UHivMRBirr or Qensi'aCou^aii Enfosron,— The Rev. Mr. Murray 

was formally iuducted iute- the ehair «f Mental and Moral Philosophy and 
Logic, in the tTniversity of Qoesd'a CbBe^, on Monday afternoon. The 
formaliUet were open to the .public,' fi^d on influential nsecmblage of both 
ladies and gentlemen was present to witness them. Principal Leffciron 
behalf of the Chairtnan of Trustees performed the ceremony of induction. 
The name of the Professor was then inscribeJ on the rojl of the Senate, 
and after introductions to his brother Professors, the delivery of the intro- 
ductory lecture commenced. — J^etos. , 

Caivadzan Literary Ikstxtute, Woodstock. — The following notice 

of the affiliation of this Institute with the University of Torooto^ is copied 
from the Canada O^uiU :~" Provincial Secretary's pffice, Quebec, iSth 
March, 1863, Notice is hereby given that His Ezcelleocy the Governor 
General has been pleased, under the provisions of Cap. 62, of the Consoli- 
dated Statates for Upper Canada, by an instrument under his hand and 
seal at arn^s, dated the 1 1th day of, March instant, to prescribe to the 
.Chancellor, Vice-chancellor, and Members of the Senate of the University 
of Toronto, "The Canadian Literary Institute," nn Institution cfitablished 
for the purpose of Edncatioo, and situated in the Town of Woodstock in 
Upper Canada^ and inoorporated under an act of Parliament of this 
Provinee, intftoled, ^*An Act to inoorporate the Canadian Literaij 
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losUtafte of Woodfttoetr,** as ooit of (he titelitaU^M fbr whiidi sfadents 
mnj be admiUed as oaadidatea (or tli« recpectiFe degrees of Bachelor of 
Avts aad Master of Att^ in the said UomrsUj. By e«mi9aad, J. 0. 

— •— HcGiu. OoLLtai XTKiVKESirr.— The London AiheruBuni and /^ftit- 
<f«lM{ ir«iM notice the faoii that tfr. Marthall Wood, (he well -known srutp- 
ton has received a. eommisaioii, kiknovgh the Hod. Johiv Rw^ fo i>xecute ti 
■iarrMe bust of the Prinee ot Wales, to be presented .to tha l^brarf ef the 
MeOttt Col1c(»e, in the nnme of the stodeots of the tTn(vef«kv. We UMler^* 
stand that Mr. William Molson, vitb his aecnstom^d ^erosity.haskfndly 
offered to supplement aay sura which tbe students may <»outrlbate toward 
this obj<*ot« and has thus enabled the studeoti to oUTer tbia graceful tribute to 
tfacir yeaog Princs and to their AUn^ Jfa4ar» TJio i^nndon Laueet in 
nMieing the nttendnaee of sCudeats to the McOili Uainnsitr, io the present 
tesston, ecmpliments it in its ^mirse of study in Att*i ivfki^h itolisraoteriees 
as more complete than that of Olford or Cattibridg^.'^lfHn/*r«irf Ontetie. 

-— — BfSHOP^s CoLiiVQB School and tkb New !)ishop. — A eomnumi 
eKtioo from Lennoxvillo puts ns In poseeesien of the gr<)( ifying reception 
^Ivsh to the Bishop of Quebec elect, upon. hid return to thu site of his 
firmer labours. The Rev. J. W. WilRame received a «#lG»me. on his 
iPetnre home on datwrday evening, cf Which he may befemlr pram)> Tt 
was a ecene that will long be rememberM hy those H^ho w^rbem^d it, as a 
spontaneous ontburst of tbe love and reppect he bas gafacH in the position 
ef onerous responsibility he has so long held* with inereasins: credit le 
hiaiself and advantage to his pnpilf. The boys ef tbe BislMp'a CoUege 
School tbfoDged the platform, where were aleo a ea s m hled the digaata^ies 
snd students of the College, the masters of the Scheni, and as^mv friends 
from the neighbourhood. He was welcomed by *n otitbnrst> of British 
cheers. Like the boys at Eton on (he occasion bf the marrisrge of the 
Princess Boyal, the boys claimed the honor of dragging home fheir deailt 
lOv«d msster. The sleigh was aoon harnessed by willing hands, and as tbe 
procession passed through the village, lighted np irith the many lorohes, 
Imd accompinied with cheer after cheer from the boys^ gafre asssmnce to 
all who witnessed it that the Bishop elect had snceceded fn gaining the 
lore and respoet of his pup'ls. The same high iqnalftieir wfrich fmve 
enabled him to thoroughly do his duty at Bishop's College, give promise 
of equal succesa in a new and still mere resfioaslUe. |>dsilion. He threw 
his whole heart into the work Ood had given him to do. He was firm 
hut conciliating. Ilis polished nMinhers nod kind heart enabled him to 
differ from others without giving riae to any feclin;^ of bitterness on their 
part. He combined learning and talents with plain, praeCic:d common- 
sense. All who came in contnct with htm realized his e.ii-nestheffs In all 
he undertook, and his bo^-s felt that hia interest in them wai not limited 
to titeir temporal success only, but that their sonl^'wetfartp, tiseir advance- 
ment in praclicil' daily religion was in his eyes still 'more important. His 
Sunday nddre^es to Ihcm on these subjects were only c^qnalled by Arnold's 
sermon^ at Rngbv, and those who have wifnespcd tHe breatMesA attention 
^ith which th<*y were listened to cannot donbt that they hAi^ proved, 
under Ood's blessing, ** the l^aven of liftd mito life" to ttiMn srho heard 
them. Those who know Mr. Williams iiave no doubt thai He wUI do cradU 
to the episcopal Bench, and that he will prove ft blessing and an oraament 
to the Church of Boglaad in this Diocese.--^ QiitAse ChfomUh. 
Ill II i » 

IRELAND^ 

— EnrcATios vx Tbeland. — ^Tlie report of the Kational Education 
^ard shows that 808,864 children were on the school roHs at some time 
or other in the course of the year 1861 ; the nveroge nu*nber on the rolld 
was 631,044, and the average daily attendance 284,726. These Iflst (Wo 
numbers are more by above 20,000 than in 11B60, indicating sn improve- 
ment in regularity of attendance. Kenrly a seventh of the entire popula- 
tion of Ireland was therefore on the rolls as pupils in 1861. Nearly fivo. 
fiztlis of these were Roman Catholics, 668,146; the other 140,219 
Protest anti>. Tlie Board consider the proportions from the several religious 
denominations to be ns fair as could be expected under the circntestances, 
and the proportions are gradually becoming more favorable to the national 
STatem. The local cmoTumctits of the schools in 1861 comprised £84,942 
from payments by the children, and £9,980 from local subscriptions. The 
total emoluments from all sources available to the teaching staff Of the 
schools in the year w*is £289,689, whereof 81,28 per cent was derived 
from the State and on^y ld.72 per cent, was locally provided— «a proportion 
which the Commisslonera declare to be wholly laade^Qate^fftylijA 
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PfTBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, SCHOOL MAPS, APPAEA. 

TVS, AND FRTZE BOOKS. 

The Ci)ief Superintendent will add one hundred ^er cent, to 
any sum or Bumft, not les€ than five doUarr^ tmoamitted to the 
Department by Munieipai and School Corporations, on iM^aif 
of Grtimtriar and Common Schools ; «id forward Puhlic Library 
Books, Priisc Booku, Mnjjs, ApjmrftttiR, Charta, and DiognEmf^, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receivinfr n 
list of tlie articles required. In all cases it will bo necesjiarr 
for any persuu acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do s<% 
verified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A aelectioa 
of Maps, Apparatus, Library and Prize Booka, 4ke., to be aea^ 
can always be made by the Department^ when so denred. 

Catalo^ei and Forms of Applieation fumiahed to Sehool 
Authorities on their application. 

PRE-PATMENT OP POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 
Aeoordiag to the new Postage Law, the postage on all books* 
printed circulais^ &c.v sent through the post, muet be pre-paid 
by the sender^ at the rate of one cent per ounce. Local Super*- 
intendents and teachers ordering books from the EducatioiMl 
Depoaitory, will therefore please send such an additional sum 
for the payment of this postage, at the rate specified, and the 
Customs duty on copyright books, as may be necessary. 



NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACBreRS 

UNLESS THEY SUBSCRIBE TO THE FUND. 

Pubfic notice is hereby given to all Teachers of Commoa 
Schools^ or Teachers of the English branches in Qnunnur 
Schools, who are legally qualified Common School TeacfaeiB 
in Upper Canada, who may wish to avail the nwelves at any 
future time of the advantages of the Superannuated Common 
School Teachers' Fuud« that it will he necessary for them to 
transmit to the Chief Superintendent, if they have not already 
done so, their subscriptions, at the rate of $5 per annum for 
each preceding year, commencing with 1854, and at the rate of $4 
per annum for the current year a subscription. The law author- 
ising the establishment of tiiis fund jirovides, *' That no tetuktr 
ehail be entitled to share in the mid fund who ehail not contri- 
bute to such fund at least at the rate i^ one pound per amnmnJ* 
No pension will be granted to any teacher who haa not subacn- 
bed to the fund, in accordance with the preceding regulatioas of 
the Council of Public Instruction. 



NEW MAP OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

New Map of British North America, including Nora Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, Yau- 
couver Island, . British Columbia, Red River, Swan River, Sas- 
katchewan ; a map of steamship routes between Europe and 
America, &c. &c« 7ft. 9in. by S(t Oin. Constructed and JMtft 
published under the supervision of the Educational Department 
for Upper Canada. Price JO. 



TBACSBR WAJTTS A BXTUATION. 

A. yaung man of coafsiderablc experience in Tenching. lioMiog a First 
Clnss Cotinly Board and a Second Class Provincial Certificate from 'His 
Normal Sdiool, wi^h s a re«^enetigciifieat as TEA.CUEII in a COMMON 
SCHOOL Cao begin on (or before, i^ Decennary) tlM Isl of Maj nexk 

Address. BtaUng Salary, to U. J. 8 TAKLG Y, Napanee P.O., CT.C. 



Teamt For aaiOTle copy of tho J^urmai of Edmtiii&n^ f 1 pcramianv 
back voU., aaatly ttitahcd, supfi^ad on the fame terms. All aabscriptiuiu 
(o eomaMDee with tha January >iuilibar, and paynaont io advance muat la 
all caiea aeeonipany Ui« order. Single numbers. 10 ccute each. 

AoTiaTfSBlucvm luaertad in tha J^mm^l of Bdu40Lt%<m for ZO cents per 
lioa; viiieh may be remitted in poti^e Mianlp9t or other vi«<^ 

All eomittniilcatieot to be addiaiaed to J. Qaoaaa Honoixa, LUB^ 

Sdu catUm Qfice^ T^rMila. 

wnuu sm Hijsioa, xmbixilAk t<»«iii axiMi^ sttaanob 
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PAPERS ON METEOROLOGY IN CANADA. 
1. EXTRACTS FROM 4l PAPBR IN THE OdNJDUN JOURNJL 

VOB 1868, **0H THB MAGNBTK) DIBTURBAUCBS AT TOBONTO, DUBIKO THB 
TIAB8 1856 TO 1862, UrCLUSIYl/' BT O. T. KINGSTON, M.A , DIBBOTOB 
OV THB MAONBTIO 6BSEBVATOBT. 

A few years prior to the establishment of the Colonial Mag- 
netic Observatories in 1839-4(^, the attention of philosophers in 
Germany had been directed to certain magnetic phenomona, 
consisting sometimes in abriipt changes jof short duration, and 
sometimes in a long continued abnormal condition of the mag- 
netic elements. These disturbances as they are termed, at first 
attributed td variations in atmospheric temperature and other 
local causes, were discovered by comparing preconcerted con- 
temporaneous observations to prevail simultaneously, and to 
correspond in direction, and to great extent also in amount, at 
different and distant parts of Germany. The improbability of 
local origin which this synchronism in their occurrence indi- 
cated, and the probability wherewith it suggested some extra 
terrestrial influence, was greatly strengthened by the observa- 
tions at the observatories at Toronto, Hobarton, &c., which 
first brought to light the fact that the disturbances occurred 
simnltaneoasly, not only within a small region in Europe, but 
also at stations widely removed from each other on the earth's 
surface. It was found, however, that the disturbing influence 
would frequently affect different elements at two distant stations, 
or the same element to a different extent or in an opposite 
direction. 

It was further made known that the disturbances, though in 
the ordinary sense irregular, are subject in. their frequency and 
aggregate amount to definite periodic hvn, ipauifesting a pre* 



ference, so to speak, for certain hours of the day and night, and 
for certain months >n the year. 

I'he existence and general character of this periodicity was 
exhibited by the approximate methods employed in the earlier 
volumes of the colonial observations, but it was by the more ac- 
curate system first developed by General Sabine, in the 3rd 
volume of the Toronto Observations, and since applied by him 
to the observations of other stations, that the periodic laws were 
rendered definite and precise. 

In the method referred to, the disturbed values of an element 
under discussion, are confined to those which differ from the 
normal value of that element proper to the hour by an amount 
equal or exceeding a certain definite limit, such normal being 
the average of the values of the element for that hour, during a 
month or some other suitable group of consecutive days, ex- 
cluding all the disturbed values and including all others ; the 
magnitude of the disturbance being measured by the difference 
between the actual and the normal value of the element. 

The disturbance limit for an element, determined on with re- 
ference to the amplitude of its regular periodic variations, is 
generally different at different sUtions; but foa* the sake of 
inter-comparison must be constant at the same station. 

Of the fact? revealed by discussing the disturbances at several 
stations, the following are among the most prominent ;— 

(1) The frequency and amount of disturbance of the de- 
clination, inclination, and force, have a diurnal and an annual 
period. 

(2) The disturbances of the elements without regard to sign, 
the disturbances in which the needle is deflected to the east, and 
those in which it is deflected to the west of its normal position, 
as well as the disturbances which increase, and those which de- 
crease the force and inclination, have all distinct and often dif- 
ferent periodic laws. 

(3) The periodic variations at difierent stations, though pos- 
sessing the same general characters, exhibit in their epochs of 
maximum and minimum, very great diversities. 

(4) In addition to thfe diurnal add annual periods, the yearly 
aggregates of disturbance for each element and at every station 
are subject to a periodic increase and diminution, occupying a 
cycle of about ten years, which corresponds both in its length 
and in the epochs of maximum and minimum, with a periodic 
variation in the number of groups of spots on the surface of Jhe 
sun. The disturbances discussed, and the results announced 
by General Sabine, in tl^c 8rd vohime of the Toronto Obterva*^ 
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tions, reltte to the hourly obterratioDS from Itt Jnly, 1843, to 
doth Juoe, 1S48. It it my purpose in the present communiMt' 



Deelixuttlon Horl Force 



lion to give analogous results for the years 1856 to 1862« in! 
sive, partly to shew that the diurnal an I annual YarilMiMlP (#^ 



the disturbances are substantiallj the same in the vMb r^UMi' 
as in the earlier series* hut chiefly for the purpose of AftnishiHf^ 
materials for discgvering the precise character of llitf^istMliltd 
deeennial period. 

Is the mvestigations on ^i^h the i^companyin^flMM i6A 
bated, those disturbances otil^ airer includeld whidl eqwA or «Sr 
eeed the limits employed by General Sabine ; dMhely^ for the 
declination. y.O; horizonUl force, 0012; yertical f(Mei.'00U2«« 
total force, -0004 ; inclination, r.O. 

« ♦ « 4^ * * ^ 

On comparing the series 1856-62, with that of 1844-48, the 
general correspondence in the ratio is yery apparent^ the chief 
characteristic difference in the later series bemg, that the dis- 
tinctire features of different parts of the divf , as sftcMti in the 
earlier series, are somewhat softened down ; the ratios that are 
abore untty being for tne* most part tess^ and those' tttat are less 
than unity, being greater in the 1 iter than the earlier series. In 
one case only, namely, of the disturbances that increase the ho- 
rizontal force at 8 a.m., do the riatios lie on oppositie sides ot 
unity in the two series ; but on referring to table viii., page 14, 
ToL iii. of Toronto Observations, we find that the ratios at 
9 a.m. and 10 a,m. are 0*94 and 1'46, so that the discrepancy 
amounts simply to a transfer of the passage through unity from 
about 9 a.m. to 8 a.m. 

4 * 

Other pbintt of i^krttk^ in the twtt sefleir fttb i\ts Mlowing : 

(1) In five instances the September maximvm is ttansfen^ 
i» October. 

(2) In nearly every case the April maximum occurs iu March, 
and in the general disturbances of declination, and in those of 
W^Sf^tlY dislutlSAnc^ the ratio is le^ ths^ unity. 

(3) In efery etee thfere i^ an abrupt deereAM itf tho Kovehi- 
bcr di^turbsAon with a subt^i^nent inernttt in December. 

The generality of these pomts of difference, as far as they 
extend* will be better seen by comparing the means of the ratios, 
for the declination, horizontal force and vertical fofce, as given 
hk the following tabte : 

■^'■- '■■' » ■■■ ' ' ■ 



i^sitoiik -) 

fW>mM44berwV 
VatioiM dPlbr ) 
)il4to18ii I 

issstdiste i 

tttxa Solliei>> 
vatfonscbily ) 

bat ii «1U be 



Kiist 

to 

West. 



Oeereaaing 

to 
Increasing. 



Terl ForcelTotal Force 
Decrendhig Decreasing 



to 
Inereasiag. 



1.28 



0.9 



Vto'^ 



0.4 



5.4 



3.S 



to 
Increasing. 



1.4 



1.6 



1.1 



InclmitioQ 
InereASu^ 

to 
Decreasio?. 



1.9 



1.9 



1.4 



5 C 



3.5 



^Ui% of sMM oompeU iu to omit the reoudiuler of ibis valubte puMr. 
e fbund eoUra in the Canadian Journal for March. lfl6S.-JS(L J- </&] 



». OTTBOROLOGICAIi STATIOH& AT MB SBOTOR COUNTY 
OAAUMaE SOUOOLS of I^PFER CANADA. 

Under the authority of the Coniolidated Grammar School Act, a special 
grant of $400 per annum is made to each Senior Countj Grammar School, 
with participation in th j distribution of the General School Fund ; pron- 
sion is also made for the establishment of a Meteorological SUtion at each 
of these Senior Schools, and it is declared to bt the titUy of the master to 
make the prescribed Aleteorotogieat iceiaMS evefy ssoBta •** too awcip 
tional Department. Out of the 31 Counties In which Senior Coanty 
Grammar Schools have been established, only 19 have contributed the 
necessary sum of half-price to porcbasa the oeoessaiy instruments, and 
but few of these (as will be seen ftrom the following table) make the re- 
turns required by law. Steps, it is hoped, will shortly l»e taken to en- 
force the law, or restrict the grant to those Stations only from which 
returns are rccelTvd. 

fThe foIlowliiR tablet and cnrrmondlnff retunw were sent down to the ComoitttM 
of the Hou^ of A»M»cnbly on Bmijfcration. at lU request.] ____^ 



Name of 
MeteorOkiKlcd 



No ofliottthii 
the Station luw 
iMCU estatoliah- 
cd, to Dcoem' 
Uer,18S2, inclu- 
sive. 



Now of iBontbljr 
abittraota ro« 
oeived at the 
Education Of 
See. to Deer., 
im, iiiclosive. 



Oharacter of abrtraotH leeeivwL 



1844— 184(r 



lAM— 186Je.l0 6.63 



(y.57 



0.94 



1.04 
1 10 



1.4V 



1.0^ 



<^.46 



0.7b 



1.98 0.94 0.741.051.291.00 



0.99 



1.041. solo. 84*0.65 



1.440.571.01 



In the following table if shewn the comnaratiTe prevalence 
of easterly and westerly disturbances of declination in the dif- 
ferent months. The ratios indicating the preponderance of 
easterly and westerly distorbances reach a maximum in June, 
a mininfttevn iii Dki^tnbei*, a seMlid*tt«ilttMi itt Mar4h; with a 
second, minimitoi m April t 



1. NiagOTa.. 

2. Hamilton 

3. BvlleTiUe 

4. Barrle . . . 
8. Ohatham. 

6. PortSamia 

7. Miltoii . . 

8. Oornwall.. 

9. Gueliih . . 

10. Whitby . . 

11. Perth ... 

12. Picton... 

13. Brantford 

14. Stratford. 
16. yOrigaal 

16. Ottawa .. 

17. Woodstock 

18. Gi^uga. . . 

19. Peterboro*. 



60 
60 
60 
60 
00 
60 
69 
00 
52 
62 
61 
61 
42 

«e 

IS 
16 
14 
10 
2 



18 
48 
48 
80 
IB 
26 

40 

1 

48 
10 
2t 
25 
2»* 

10 



Well 



\ 



11 
45 
43 

30^ 

26 

42 

1 
4t 
10 
29 
23 
29 

14 



Indiffer- 
ently 
pcepared. 



B»d^ 



2 
8 
8 

ii 
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TEff NUUBSR OP U6NTH8 THAT MB- 
EA^S HiiVB BKHN iiLCEiWRD FBOM THE 



I^ame-ot Heteorolbgldiil 
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1.2^1.27 



I 



1;46 



O0iO.8^t.aSl.S9 1.M 



tritir *ft*r^ 



i 



iMiMif.HtAt 



3.46 



1.87 



iM 



1 OS 



s 



l'.« 



ittiJn ij niA 



t2l 



l.Mt.64 



oM 



1.18 



0.74 



0.70 



The rektiTO anioaiit of easterly and westerly distwrbanees of 
declination, and of the disturbances which increase and decrease 
the total force and iticlination, are indicated by the foUo^ng 
ratiot, whereby it will be noticed, that while the* prepohderanee 
of oatt^Hv ovei' westerly distarbances haH itttfetc^d the pt^ptn* 
d!iit$Am m the distulrlMnces wbich deerease the force, and in 
those which iAcroise tb^ ii|^ii^itioB» hal beooM vmik leoem 
the later series : 



1 tNlafafSi. 

2 Hamilton .... 
d tBelleville .... 

4 tBarrie 

e^ iChatbam 

6 -Port Sarnia . . 
? Miltoii 

8 jGornwall .... 

9 fOnelph 

10 Wbiiby 

11 fPerth 

12 ft*icton 

l8f fBHntford . . . . 

14 Stratford .«.. 

15 ft'Orignal ... 

16 {Ottawa 

17 f Woodstock... 

l6* tCaynga 

10 ff'ste^bOroUgli. 



1 



lese 

1868 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1858 
185g 
1858 
1858 
1868 
1858 
1868 
1860 
1860 
1861 
1861 
18S2 
1862 
1803 



Character of Abstracts received. 



WeU 
prepared. 



9^ 

13 
7 



II 

is 
's 

4 

12^ 

9 

6 



Indiflb.-" 

eiitly 
prepereA 



prepared. 



fine lYtunia reqoired by biw have dMy b^A received ih part, or not *t aHflroa 
MM SUtions durins the year 18SS. 



uwt] 



W»Wn»QMIiABdU 



a 



ABSTRACT OP MBTBOROLOQIOAL 0«B9ntyATW!l» MADE AT. S^O; 
SCHOOL STATIOKS IN UPPBA CANADA, DUKIN& TSfi ^ 



OF THE 8BNI0B CQUNTT GRAAQfAR 
Alts 1869, 18eO, 1861, AND 1862. 
(OompiUd ai th§ BdmeaUondl Dtparimtnt, Toronto.) 
NoTB.— As the prefloribed montlily Meteorological Reports have not bem reipilarly Kcefved ^m the diteKut StatiDni (tee Tablet A and B), we are not able to iniert a 
complete abttraot for the entire years we hnrt, however, eeieeted Ibur niei«|h^ reporte of eaefa year, the eafculations in which are aotuaUjr oorreet 



1859. 


BaRomrii 


I. 


TufPiEATuu or An. 


Warmbst 
Day. 


COLDSST 

Day. 


J. 

1 


1 


1 


1859. 


MOBTB. 


Highest. 


Lowest. 

1 


iQreatett 
I DaUy 
Bange. 


III III 

1 o o 


hkll 


iW 


t^. 


ill 


b 


. S. GanBAL BtiuBU. 

1*" 








1. BABBnU-BiT. W. P. OHBOKT-BY, B.A., 06im>fr. 








January .... 

June 

Augnat 

October .... 


29.631 
29.478 
29.330 
29.419 


28.414 

28.822 

28.076 

1 28.698 


.45^ 
.471 
.120 
.462 


46.6 -37.0 
91.1 28.0 
91.6 . 44.0 
78.3 19. 8 


40.0 

I 42.6 

37.9 

28.0 


1.4 

14.1 

6.4 

4.6 


20 
28 
10 

4 


40.6 
76.4 
77.9 
66.9 


; 29 


-1.0 
36.6 
63.8 
28.8 


66 
44 
54 
36 


10 
6 
7 


» 

2 




a. BaZiIiBVmUB.--A. BURDOK, Bwt., ObHrver. 


January .... 

April 

June 

October .... 


30.293 
29.960 
29.912 
29.936 


28.924 
28.980 
29.288 
29.064 


.669 
.631 
.452 
.596 


46.8 
68.6 
83.5 
76.5 


-30.0 36.7 

20.7 27.3 

33.8 33.9 
17.4 26,4 


6.0 
7.6 
8.8 
7.0 


120 
30 
27 

1 4 


40.1 
58.7 
76.4 
62.8 


10 

4 

26 


19.1 
29.6 
40.6 
27.0 


86 
69 
76 
78 


2 ) 

7 ; 

6 

6 


7 


Aurora on the 29th of April. 


3. CHATHAM.— G. JAMIBSON, Esq., (Carver. 


January 

February ... 

July 

October .... 


29.019 
29.655 
29.806 
29.702 


28.807 
28.927 
29.062 
29.049 


.519 
.502 
.301 
.404 


47.6 
56.2 
95.0 
76.5 


-16.0 
-1.6 
40.3 
21.6 


83.0 9.0 
38.6 6.9 
3T.5 W.6 
37.9 4.3 


20 

1£L 
1:8 
13 


41.9 
40.7 
80.2 
69.5 


10 
7 
9 

27 


0.9 
12.6 
61.3 
29-. 4 


79 
80 

72 
75 


3 

4 
4 
4 


1 

4 

. . 

* 






30.523 
30.398 
29.987 
30.103 


29.005 
33.491 
28.906 
29.223 




«. CORHWALL^Bmr. H. W. DAVIBS, M.A., Ofr#eri;«r. 




Jauuaiy .... 

March 

June 

October .... 


.529 
.596 
.731 
.453 


49.0 
67.7 
78.2 
77.2 


-7.1 
-3.8 
3r4.2 

17,7 


38.7 
28.4 
33.3 
42.6 


4.1 
3.8 
7.1 
6.8 


21 

29 

2 

13 


86.6 
46.2 
70.0 
63.7 


12 

1 

4 

20 


-0.9 

7.7 

42.9 

20.8 


71 
78 
80 
76 


6 
6 
3 


2 

2 

3 




5l HAMHiTON.— a. MAOALLUli, Si«., Obserper. 


January .... 

April 

June ....... 

October .... 


30.452 
29.987 
29.946 
29.930 


28.888 
28.785 
29.246 
29.329 


.667 
.549 
.488 
.372 


•4T.4 
69.5 
80.5 
76.7 


-29.7 
24.6 
37.5 
24.1 


41.4' 

37.6 
33.0 
40.3 


4.6 

7.6 

10.6 

11.8 


20 
12 
16 

4 


45.0 
63.7 
70.5 
68.7 


10 
5 

4 
26 


-14.4 
31.9 
39.6 
27.0 


78 
75 
76 
70 


4 
3 
9 
9 


2 

4 


Two Auroraf seen in April. 












September. . . 

October 

November .. 
December . . . 


29.820 
29.779 
29.946 
30.189 


28.694 
28.830 
28.744 
28.924 


.727 

.730 

1.062 

.826 


74.2 
73.8 
63.8 
54. G 


27.a 35.2 

14.6 38.2 

13.4 27.8 

-30. a 89.1 


7.0 

10.1 

8.1 

6.1 


12 
5 
6 
1 


63.2 
62.6 
61.8 
41.0 


14 

26 
29 
29 


42.7 
23.4 
18.9 
19.6 


75 
84 
82 


16 

7 

V.B. 
X.B. 


1 
19 


First Snow on the 14th of 
Bopi., U 7 «.m. 


7. BABNIA.— W. B. BVAHS, Bs«., ILA., Obmver. 


January .... 

April 

October .... 
December . . . 


29.920 
29.739 
29.648 
29.932 


28.715 
28.586 
28.969 
28.831 


.605 
.576 
.450 
.624 


46.4 
66.1 

N.B. 

63.9 


-23.6 

24.7 

29.5 

8.6 


39.» 
33.9 

35.9 


3;6^ 
3.8 

K.X. 
4.1 


14 99.9 

11 55.9 

5 66.6 

13 46.6 


lt> 

4 

26 


-1.0 

30.9 

29.1 

».7 


91 
91 
92 
95 


2 

2 
2 
1 


4 


On April 19th. a white lurolnont 
streak was visible iu the hca- 
▼eus mr about an honr. It was 
ftnt seen at 8 p.ni., eiteiidiiw 
flron B. her. to Z. ; aftorwards 
to w. hor.. forming an arch. 


a WHITBT.— WILLIAM McOABB, Esq., ObHrtter. 


January .... 

March 

July 

October .... 


30.327 
30.225 
30.132 
30.047 


29.428 
28.413 
29.291 
29.132 


.432 
.364 
.408 
.703 


;48.8 
1 69.6 

1 70.6 


-22.6 1 
16.9 1 
63.9 
21.3 


48.2 
31.8 
40.S 


1.8 

8.8 

16.8 


21 

11 

6 


35.6 
60.1 
82.1 
60.1 


11 

1 

26 

26 


6.4 
16.7 
09»6 
27.7 


72 
78 
T6 

76 


1 
10 

4 
4 


4 
1 




NoTi.— N 
1860. 


returns i 


irere recei 


1. BA»RIB.-B«t. W. F, <SflBC«LBT, B.A., ObBtrvir. 


1800. 


February ... 

March 

May 


29.486 
29.436 
29.357 


28.826 
28.571 
28.517 


.709 
.36$ 
.301 


61.$ 
60.6 


-30.1 
-0.3 
19.8 


44.6 
41.1 
46.6 


7.1 
13.8 
10.4 


22 

3 

30 


44.4 

42.3 
66.9 


l<y 1.7 

12 1 13.6 

2 , 42.€f 


62 
74 
77 


6 
2 
7 


6 










2. fl3BIJ[.BVttLB,-A. BUBDON, Bbq.» Obwrver. 




January .... 
February ... 

April 

June 


30.123 
30.101 
30.210 
29.825 


29.222 
29.068 
29.025 
28.993 


.662 
.734 
.957 
.36a 


43.7 

48.1 
67.0 
79u7 


-14.4 

-12.6 

14.4 

49.9 


40.1 
38.0 
36.8 

2T.a 


8.6 
8.6 
8.1 
4.6 


24 
22 
30 

28 


38.9 
43.9 
68.1 
70.6 


2 


-8.8 
-2.6 
22.1 
66.6 


95 
86 
69* 
76 


3 

4 

6 

U 


8 

t 





52 










JOl 


7RMAL OF 


BDtTCATl 


ow 






[Apkil, 


1860. 


BiBoiomR. 


fnonnuTuu ot An. 


Waun 
Day. 


Coumn 
Day. 


It Hi 


1860. 


MOVTB. 


mghest 


Lowest. 


Orenteet 

DaUy 

Range. 


Highest 
oTemper- 
ature. 


Lowest 
•Temper- 
ature. 




Ui 


lull' 


Mean. 

No. of 
Days. 


"r 
ll 


QnnuL RiMABKS. 



a BRANTFORD — D. Cj. SULLIYAN, Bbq., amd OTBua, ObierverM. 



June . . 
July .. 
August 
October 



29.471 28.600 
29.545 I 28.847 
29.599 I 28.978 
29.582 t 28.700 



.322 


87.5 


39.1 


38.8 


12.1 1 


28 


74.7 


9 


53.6 


71 


6 


1.. 


.256 


95.0 


43.3 


38.6 


13.1 


19 


75.8 


23 


60.1 


70 


11 


1 .. 


.270 


91.0 


44.3 


41.3 


8.6 


6 


77.6 


27 


54.8 


75 


' 8 




.562 


68.0 


31.1 


27.4 


7.6 


81 


60.1 


12 


38.7 


1 84 


9 


•• 











4. CORNWALU— Rar. H. W. DAVIE8, M.A., Observer, 








January .... 

April 

June 

October .... 


30.275 
29.912 
29.958 
30.113 


29.072 
29.191 
29.071 
29.028 


.585 
.512 
.427 
.579 


1 49.5 
53.5 
83.2 
64.0 


-9.9 
11.5 
54.9 
29.2 


39.0 1 4.4 

24.1 I 10.3 
30.1 8.6 
22.8 6.5 


21 1 38.3 
12 : 45.0 
14 71.8 
31 59.8 


13 
-2 
19 
15 


-5.5 
17.4 
45.1 
37.? 


86 
84 
81 
83 


2 

3 

10 

18 


6 

1 

i 


April 20. Fint boat jmsmed thro' 
the mnftk-Oct. 17. At 6M 
ft.ni., All earlhquAke wu fdt 
it IftHtfd about 4 minutes, k 
liKliter Bhock was felt on the 



5. HAMILTON.— A. MAOALLUM, Esq., Obterver. 



January 
April . . . 
July ... 
October 



)i 30.004 I 29.150 

30.199 28.944 

29.861 I 29.018 

29.894 28.961 



.476 


46.8 


.966 


78.7 


.582 


89.7 


.680 


69.6 



-0.3 ; 39.2 

23.7 N.R. 

42.8 33.2 
28.6 35.2 



5.9 


24 


44.1 


M.B. 


30 


60.2 


11.2 


16 


79.3 


3.2 


5 


62.9 



31 I 7.3 
14 I 30.7 
10 I 61.9 
12 40.3 



I !' i! ■■: 



Jnlvl. Aoni 
N .W. at 9 p.m. Aboat M nia. 
auA nine, a mH(K>r of amt 
brilliancj peMed from S.W. 
toB 



January . 
February 
March ... 
April.... 



29.981 I 28.955 
29.949 I 28.801 
29.762 I 28.679 
29.959 I 28.835 



6. PERTH.— R. T. LIVINGSTONE, Esq., Obterver. 



.825 


45.4 


.792 


48.7 


.830 


64.8 


1.0O8 


68.8 



-30.8 


44.4 


11.0 


24 


38.5 


25.7 


40.9 


10.1 


22 


43.2 


8.3 


35.9 


5.0 


19 


49.5 


9.7 


41.6 


11.5 


i 30 


59.8 



2 -17.6 


80 


5 


1 -12.5 


80 


6 


22 , 15.4 


76 


4 


2 16.6 


63 


6 



7. PICTON.— STUART FOSTER, Ebq^ Obttrver. 



April 

July 

Norember ..: 
October .... 


30.241 
29.819 
29.997 
29.979 


29.031 
29.170 
28.923 , 
29.076 I 


.952 
.895 
.791 
.582 


. 74.4 
85.4 
68.7 
69.4 


16.0 
50.4 
17.4 
27.1 


36.1 
29.7 
23.5 
26.5 


9.0 

10.2 1 

6.7 

6.9 


30 

19 

1 

31 


57.1 1 
73.1 
64.3 1 
64.0 


2 

5 

24 

6 


22.0 1 
58.2 
23.2 
38.5 


65 
78 
84 
85 


13 
13 
19 
17 


4 
9 


Am it. At S FJa, * mmnvm Ml af 

■Ml ft null Mrnrai areli. *^R *> 
M>nrv4.^iet St BellM» of thr •«, 
TUIkto fr-nTam. tnitH Ait« 
pjB , Ml MTth^mkr w»- fcm m^vim. 



8. 8ARNIA.— W. B. EVANS, Esq., U.A.. Obiervtr. 



January . 
February 
June .... 
October . 



29.927 28.885 
29.758 28.741 
29.606 I 28.651 
29.651 28.820 



.554 


1 48.8 


-12.0 


N.B. 


N.B. 


..721 


61.6 


-9.2 


41.8 


6.7 


955 


87.2 


39.8 


36.7 


7.4 


.458 


76.7 


31.8 


32.8 


6.1 



44.5 


1 


4.9 


50.3 


1 


4.2 


74.0 


6 


51.1 


6478 


27 


45.1 




9. STRATFORD —0. J. McGREQOR, Esq., ILA., Obiener. 



September. . . 
October .... 
NoTember . . . 
December . . . 


29. 169 
29.049 
28.967 
29.249 


28.413 
28 192 
27.970 
27.975 


.4^3 
.559 
.525 
.640 


76.3 
63.8 
65.4 
36.3 


25.5 

26.2 

5.8 

-14.4 


35.2 
25.3 
26.5 
-89.8 


9.9 1 
3.6 
3.7 
3.5 


5 
31 

2 
20 


67.9 , 
56.9 1 
56.9 
34.5 


29 
12 
24 
14 


36.2 
35.6 
12.0 
-2.4 


81 
85 
84 1 
89; 


11 

15 

7 

2 


13 
14 


AuroTiii BPen on thf 6th. iMii, 
Mid 17th of Sept -An Amlttt 
was Men on 14th of Octoher: 

•Pen on the lOtb and 16tb of 
Novemher 









10. WHITBY.- 


-W. McOABE, Esq., 


c/9MrMr« 








j 30.185 


29.278 


.549 


48.7 


-3.6 


36.6 


4.8 


24 


40;9 


31 


4.4 


77 


2 


3 


1 30.274 


29.042 


.761 


72.7 


20.7 


30.7 


4.7 


30 


54.7 


2 


26.8 : 


68 


5 


• . 


29.922 


29.178 


.435 


86.3 


53.0 


29.3 


5.8 


19 


77.4 


27 


60.3 


80 


8 


, , 


30.015 


29.140 


.258 


68.7 


32.5 


30.3 


5.8 


30 


58.3 


13 


37.1 


87 


2 


•• 



January 
April... 
July ... 
October 



Nora.— No returns were recelTed from four stations during the year, 1860, tiz. : Niagara, Gbatfaam, Mflton, and Gnelph. 



1881. 



1. BARRIB.— RiY. W. F. QHBCKLE7, BJl^ Obawer^^far a portum of tU far md^. 



1861. 



JniM 



29.267 



28.672 



I ll 88.1 



34.0 43.1 



6.6 


11 


73.5 


15 


52.9 1 


79 


6 


•• 



Oomet risible N.W. in Jane. 



January 
April... 
June ... 
October 



. 






2. . 


BRXJiSynXB^A. BCRDON, Esq., Obmrver. 








30.320 


29.114 


.707 1 


36.5 


-26.2 


52.3 


5.9 


29 - 31.5 


12 


-11.4 


92 


V.B. 


«.m. 


30.004 


29.100 


.465 


69.9 


ai,7 


36.1 


6.4 


22 1 60.9 


1 


29.6 


71 


4 


1 


29.672 


28.672 


.388 


88.1 


34.0 


43.1 


6.6 


11 


73.5 


13 


52.9 


70 


5 


, , 


29.944 


28.997 


.640 


67.9 


24.9 


26.3 


5.2 


2 


59.7 


24 


82.9 


84 


14 


. • 



Comet riiible N.W. in Jmw.- 
October a rtrj ninj nMmth. 







3. BRANTFORD.- 


-D. C. 


SULLIVAN, 


Esq., Am otbmbb, Obttrven. 




29.873 


28.624 


.741 


1 41.5 


-21.7 


23.3 


6.3 


7 


34.6 


12 


-1.2! 


87; 


1 




29.599 


28.678 


.444 


! 74.3 


27.1 


34.1 


6.7 


22 


63.0 


1 


32.1 


70 


9 


,, 


29.427 


28.843 


,374 


1 90.6 


36.6 


[ 39.9 


11.0 


11 


76.0 


5 


50.0 


66 ' 


8 


• • 


29.547 


28.742 


.649 


1 79.3 


39.1 


29.0 


7.7 


19 


69.4 


28 


46.3 

1 


82 1 


9 


•• 



January .. 

April 

^une 

September 



vUbleinN. 
June. 



IMSO 












tOK mVRa CANADA. 










a 


1861. 


BuMonB. 


TufpntATinui ov Am. 


Wabkmt 
Day. 


GOLDMT 

Day. 


It 
1 


■^i. 

ii 


1 


1861. 


MOHTH. 


Hlglieet. 


Lowest 


Greatest 

Daily 

Range. 

o 


«s 


si 

III 




Hi 


1 


lis 


1 


ill 


GbXIEAL Hwaw^ 



4. OOSHWAZJi.^RaT. H. W. DA VIES, M.A., Obterver. 



Jannary 
April . . . 
Jnne ... 
Oclober 



30.275 


29.072 


.586 


49 5 


39.912 


29.191 


.512 


53.6 


, 29.958 


29.071 


.301 


, 88.2 


30.113 


29.028 


.579 


1 64.0 

1 




13 -5.5 

2 17.4 

19 I 45.1 

15 37.2 



86 
84 
81 
83 



2 


5 


3 


1 


10 


, , 


18 


1 



Pinst bout pamed thronvh canal 
iitth April — An nurtliqiwke. 
which laMt«>d about 4 minute*, 
WM fell at S.43 a.m. 9»h Oct. 



ff^HAMELTOir.— A. MAGALLUM, Esq., Obierver. 



January 
April . . . 
June . . . 
Oetober 



30.231 


28.946 


.663 


44.0 


-21.2 


35.7 


6.4 


30.013 


28.916 


.391 


77.8 


20.8 


35.8 


9.2 


29.788 


29.141 


.463 


91.8 


88.6 


36.8. 


9.8 


29.942 


39.144 


.648 


72.4 


29.8 


30.0 


7.6 



16 

22 

11 

3 



34.3 
66.3 
79.9 
66.6 



-2.9 
31.7 
45.0 
44.7 



March . . . . 

Jf«y 

October . . 
December . 



6. NIAaARA.— The ReT. H. PHILLIPS, MA, Ob$mer. 



30.199 


29.239 


.727 
.634 


53.7 


30.051 


28.707 


76.7 


30.106 


29.112 


.667 


71.4 


30.281 


29.276 


.964 


64.6 



8.4 


39.6 


8.0 


29 


47.6 


7 


10.6 


84 


7 


8 


31.6 


34.6 


7.7 


24 


66.9 


1 


35.3 


82 


11 


1 


30.3 


27.0 


6.1 


6 


63.4 


24 


36.9 


90 


9 


1 


9.6 


38,4 


6.0 


10 


60.3 


, 3 


17.1 


86 


6 


6 



Finit vMniel m^en on liiike Ontario 
on ISth Marrh.— Viohmt mow 
■tonn iHt Mav.— Lant vewel 
Heen pft«fug Niagara on IStto 
December. 



7. OTTAWA.— G. KENKBDT, Esq., M.A., Obtervir. 



September. . . 


30.177 


29.021 


.766 


79.2 


37.6 


30.1 


6.1 


3 


68.8 


29 


43.7 


79 


7 






October .... 


30.159 


29.076 


.641 


67.8 


24.7 


25.1 


6.3 


2 


59.3 


24 


32.6 


80 


• 11 


, , 


A metflor at 8.80 p^m on 8ept 7. 
— Pinit sleiirfainfr 2Srd Noir.— 


KoTember «^ . 


80.035 


29.046 


.763 


51.2 


24.2 


17.6 


5.6 


6 


43.4 1 


15 


29.3 


80 


B 1 


7 


liMt trip of mail steamer on 


December • . . 


30.216 


29.216 


.910 


66.0 


-5.9 


36.4 


6.0 


8 


44.6 1 


28 


4.7 


» 80 


« 


8 


River Ottawa, SMh November. 



8. PERTH.— R. T. LIVINGSTONE, Esq., Observer. 



Oetober 



39.107 I 28.096 



.696 li 67.8 i 24.0 I 28.4 



I 28.4 I 



6.5 



6 I 61.9 



28 


36.9 1 


88 


14 


1 



9. PICTON.— STUART FOSTER, EtQ., Observer. 



January 
April . . . 
Jnne ... 
October 



30.381 


29.128 


.743 


39.) 


30.121 


29.160 


.242 


73.6 


29.830 


29.207 


.389 


86.6 


30.101 


29.057 


.669 


70.2 



-17.4 
24.8 
47.3 
29.0 



48.4 
39.6 
29.7 
23.0 



7.0 


19 


31.3 


12 


-9.0 


85 


2 1 


20 1 


7.6 


22 


67.7 


1 


30.1 


71 


8 ' 


4 


7 2 


11 


73.5 I 


4 


56.1 


76 


10 . 


- , , 


7.6 


2 


62.3 1 


24 


34.2 


89 


13 , 


.. 



First steamer came Into the har- 
bour ou 17th ApriL 



10. STRATFORD— G. J. MoGRBGOR» Esq., M.A., 05«er»er. 



Febmary .. 

April 

Jane 

Norember • . 



29.098 


28.083 


.951 


50.1 


-17.1 


35.0 


4:9 1 


28 


42.9 


8 


6.2 


t66 


6 i 


13 


29.139 


28.174 


.498 


72.4 


23.7 


30.9 


4.2 


22 


66.0 


1 


30.2 


1 70 


10 ! 


3 


28.926 


28.442 


.453 


83.9 


37.4 


34.9 


5.6 


u 


71,7 


5 


61.6 


76 


i 11 


, , 


29.068 


28.182 


.627 


60.6 


19.0 


22.8 


4.2 


5 


42.8 


25 


24.8 


82 


■:n\ 


. • 



Wild pfveons seen 18th April.— 
Cumnt, roNe, a*id lilac bii^hea 
in leaf. 29th April.— Brilliant 
comet aeen at 9JI0 p.m. on 30th 
June. 



11. WHXTBY.— W. MoCABE, Esq., Observer, 



January 
April... 
Jnne ... 
October 



30.284 


29.069 


.768 


46.8 


1.8 


27.6 


1.8 


16 


32.7 


12 


4.5 


72 


1 1 


6 


30.110 


29.168 


.476 


71.3 


21.6 


40.3 


3.3 


22 


67.3 


1 


32.2 


79 


3 


. . 


29.839 


29.212 


.483 


94.3 


31.0 


48.3. 


12.2 


10 


78.4 


4 


54.6 


81 


5 


, , 


80.081 


29.116 


.697 


70.8 


6.8 


39.7 


5.8 


2 


62.2 


24 


34.6 


81 


4 


. . 



KoTi. — No returaa were laeeiTed from siz statione daring 1861, tIi. : Ghatham, Port Samta, Milton, Guelph, L'Orignal, and Woodstock. 
1862. 1. BBLLQTILLB.— A. BURDON, Esq. Obefn>er. 1862 



Pebniary 
March... 
April ... 
M., .... 



29.985 


28.909 


1.026 


89.0 


-6.0 


28.9 


7.4 


18 


86.2 


25 


5.1 


98 





7 


29.805 


28.872 


.938 


41.4 


7.1 


26.6 


6.9 1 


10 


86.1 


1 


19.5 


92 


3 


4 


30.002 


29.040 


.962 


66.6 


18.9 


29.9 


6.6 


17 


59 6 


7 


27.1 


80 


7 





29.760 


29.299 


.621 


75.6 


34.3 


35.6 


5.4 


17 


67.9 


20 


45.2 


67 


5 










2. KrAHTFOR]>.--JAMRS J. 


WAOSWORTH, PaQ., Observer. 






29.887 


28 801 


1.036 


44 7 


-11.9 


29.0 


3.6 


k 


87.4 


14 


4.8 


> ^ t 


1 


7 


29.677 


28.628 


.1.049 


44.4 


-10.4 


28.8 


9.9 


6 


87.8 


15 


6.8 


84 


1 1 


4 


29 414 


28 489 


.925 


44.6 


4.8 


27.8 


6.0 


10 


40.1 


6 


18.8 


87 


6 1 


1 


29.684 


28.908 


.776 


76.0 


21.0 


35.7 


7.7 


16 


60.8 


7 


26.0 1 


76 


*l 






Jaoaary.. 
Pebmanr. 
March... 
April ... 









8. CATUaA.— WILLIAM SIKCLArR, Esq. 


, BA 


4 Uwerver* 








Mmh 

April 

Jmie 


; 29.988 
29.758 
29.557 
29.771 


88.738 
28.684 
29.002 
28.916 


1.250 

1.124 

.555 

.855 


64.8 
78.7 
88 7 
86.7 


-4.4 
20.2 
81.3 
35.0 


39.6 8.0 ' 
88 6 6.2 

45.6 12 7 

41.7 13.7 


ro 

16 
16 
28 


88 7 * 
65. S 
66.7 
74.2 


5 

8 

19 

19 


21,1 
29.6 
41.8 
50.4 


81 
68 
56 
67, 


el 
•1 


5 





.Rain Btorm at 9 p m. on the 
14th The r>iiri frose aa it 
fell, encrofitinff the trres, 

1 and doing mnch damage. 



* Agr«>a*ttonBorwlndaBdnineeoaffedenthe2ind>aft$iun. It dU not fjipit Oi^iagas but at Bf lnoi»U afew nUlee wee^ it. frrertam^ bnildincs Noted im 
tNi^Aa^aiidd«ti«v«dthebfUfeenirii«tteGnodSifwalToriu 



M 



JODBKr AL or IBD vomoN 



^ [Affmii, 



1862. 



Mum 



BabokAkb. 



Higli6tt 



Lo:«e9L 



Oreateit 

Dailj 

Bange, 






TnMltATimi or itiiu 






hill 111 



af. 



Wakmmt 
Pit. ^ 



is I 



OoLonr 



&*- 



»^ 



1*0 -^ 






^<S- 



1862. 



OnnsBAL Rrjubsb. 



4. OOmiWAliL.— THE ttEV. *. W. DAVi*9, M;A., dW?r»*r. 



FebmaiT* • • • 

April* 

August 

Novemberf . . 



80.264 


29.020 


1.264 


44.5 


-7.7 


86.8 


a. 5 


12 


30.2 


•^6 


2.9 


78 


1 


n 


80.226 


29.428 


.803 


66.0 


14.2 


88.6 


11.8 


28 


49.1 


«' 


26.8 


80 1 


1 


1 


29.971 


29.258 


.718 


90.6 


87.^ 


44.8 


!8.6 


U 


76.8 


'29 


58.0 


74 


9 





80.597 


29.110 


1.481 


1 62.0 


11 5 


85.5 


9.8 


1 


48.7 


T 


24.0 


78 


8 


6 



* Stralloire seen <m the 91k 
Canal opened od the Vdh, 



t At 9 p.m. < 


m the mh. the barom3tfr stood at SO.0O7, the highest noted sfnoe obwrrationt were bMun at this Station in 1858. 




5. BAMXLTOV.— A. MApALL^M, B^, >&&Mnim 


January 

April 

June 

October 


80.456 
80.007 
80.014 
29.988 


29.078 
29.026 
29.102 
29.127 


1.878 

1.051 

.912 

.811 


48.6 
75.0 
90.8 
88.0 


». r. 
19.7 
80.1 
84.2 


89.0 
41.7 
28.0 


n. r. 
7.9 
4.4 
4.2 


10 

16 

27 

8 


87.2 
62,48 
80. d 
76.7 


8 

19 
25 


9.0 
28.78 
58.1 
40.5 


1.76' 7 H 11 

68 8 Z. 

67 7 - 

8 14 8 




6. X.'Oai(|NAZ..«^A. MoNAiraHTaK, mo^ OhM^ner. 



January r. 
April.... 
Juno.,... 
October . . 



80.208 
80.045 
29.975 
29.881 



29 221 
29.116 
29.131 
29.008 



.982 
.927 
.844 
.878 



88.5 
69.9 
92.4 
80.7 



>-19i8 

8.2 

48.0 

22.8 



46.1 
46 .fi 

88.5 

48.7 



K.4 

l«.l 

12.1 

6.4 




79 In. r, 






•.TbelM»tnets (lnmi:ihif 8to- 
tiou are Incomplclo. with the 
ezceiytioti of Jaue. 



7. NIAGkARA.— TH£ RjBY. K. PHIXiLIPS, ilvA., Okmm^, 



January 


80.854 


29.090 


1.264 


48*4 


5.^ 


84 .« 


6.5 


!io 


88.9 


•4' 


12.1 


86 


4 


18 


* During this month, sevtrd 
hirrlfl rtf i.hn ord«ir r»s— nrsf 


Pebmnry.... 


80.187 


29.045 


1.142 


41.9 


1.4 


27.7 


6.2 


18 


84.6. 


H 


18.6 


84 


5 


15 


were ««en. . On SOili. a hawk 
was seen. 27fch, first vesMl 


Match» 


29.920 


28.948 


.981 


45.4 


18.5 


28.2 


8.7 


10 


40.6 


1 


21.7 


M 


7 


12 












1 1 


















on the Iske. 



a OT!rAWA,-- T fl OM AS Xlt^)UN, JSsq., Obm^. 



February. 
March . . . 
April*... 
June 



80.171 
89.003 
80.190 
80.127 



29.108 
29 050 
29.115 
29.145 



1.068 
.9 8 

1.075 
.982 



87.6 
54.8 
71.2 
89.8 



-11.8 

9.1 

16.8 

40.8 



82.9 
84.0 
88.0 
88.5 



5.0 

7,0 

11.8 



18 


28.4 


28 


87.8 


17 


58 6 


28 


76.4 



4.8 


74 





10 


14.8 


78 


4 


12 


^6.4 


64 


9 


1 


51.1 


i"l 


8 


_ 









3?= 



=?8=1t= 



^-btc-aui boats oonnneo««d their 
trips between Ottawa and 
Hontrcal 011 ihc 1 alter nsrt of 
tills month.— Tribulana of 
the river Otta^wa very high, 
overflowing railway tracks, 
carr.vi WK off br id ges. <te. 



9. JPICTON.-F. F. M0NA3, E«j., B.A^ ObMetv^r, 



January. . 
Febiuary. 
Mnich ... 
May .... 



80.242 
80.054 
29.920 
29.923 



29.204 
28.948 
28.993 
29.144 



1.088 I 

1.106 

.927 

.779 



46.1 


0.6 


41.7 


,.5.0 


46.0 


5.8 


87.5 


84.0 



85.6 
80.8 
29.6 
44.6 



6.5 


9 


87.7 


18 


6.5 


^ 87 


.. 


15 


8.4. 


18, 


86.0, 


%& 


5,9 


1 86., 


1 


18 


5.0 


10 


88. 8 


1 


17.6 


1 82 


7 


11 


9.1, 


17 


68.8 


«4 


45. (^ 


74 


* 


— 



Mar. 28.— A very brieht meteor, 
moving from south to north, 
a little east of the Zenith, was 
seen at9.S0p.m. 



10. 8TltAl!FORD.--0^ J. ttAGOREGOH, &q;, lf.A., m$^fwr. 



January 

April 

June 

October .... 


29.259 

29.175 
29.155 
29.128 


28.109 

28.180 
28.295 
28.227 


1.150 

1.045 

.860 

.896 

— yt -• 


40.1 
69.2 
79.6 
74,6 


-17.7 
15.8 
88.1 
28.7 


29.8 
80.3 
41.6 
26.5 


8 4 
4.4 
8.8 
j5.5 


9 
16 

28 
8 


82.8 
62.7 
70.0 
69.9 

— rrrr 


14 

7 
19 
85 


1.4 
26.1 
50.7 
82.0 

-— H 


87 
70 
71 
84 


4 

7 

8 

^5 


16 

2 


Wild pigeons seen on the 12th 
of April, and flrogs beard oa 
the lUth. 















• • 




Jncuary 

April 

June 

October . . . 


80.072 
29.870 
29.725 
29.570 


28.951 
28.9fe0 
28.918 
28.865 


1.121 

9.20 

1.207 

1.205 


41.6 
71.8 
90.8 
75.6 


-4.4 
18.4 
38.0 
82.6 


IS. r. 
88.2 
40.8 

47.4 


n. r. 

9.0 

21.8 

27.8 


1 1 
16 
10 
15 


40.6 
68.8 
66.9 
651 


4 

7. 
27 


4.4 

28:4 
64.6 
89.6 


T4 l>. r. 

-87 \\n, r. 

95 n. r. 

89 lj«. r. 


•«•. r. 
■«.r. 





NoTBi— No returns were received from eight Statipnt during the year 1862, Tia., Barrie, Ohatham, Qoelpb, MUton, i'erth, Peterborough, Port Samia, 
and Woodstock. 1 



4 ATMOSPHERIC PHBNOMBKON IK TORONTO. 

From duak last evening until after midnicfat, the heavens pre« 
sented a beantisul appearance. A belt of light nebulous matter — 
very much resembling the aurora boreafis--6tretGhod along the en- 
tire arc of the heavens, from horizon to horizon, in an east and west 
direction, and passing through the zenith. It may have been a 
streak of northern light ; but it differed from the aurora in this, 
that it was quite stationary — ^resembling the tail of a comet rather 
than the dancing, changeable movement of the aurora. A oorres- 

})ondent writes as follows : Although my observation of it was 
imited I remaiked in those few moments that it arose in the S.E. 
by £. and stretched across the sky, passing a few degrees south of 
the ztni'h. to an opposite point in the horizon, about N.W. by W., 
and, like tne northern lights, was not visible within a few degrees 
of the horizon at estiMir «ad ol the avo. But the moiit -esLtgmM- 



nary circumstance was its constant motion from its S.B. extremity 
to where it t4hBliiaMl ik the if. W. flowing in a constant stream, 
and during the sl^prt time I examined it, appeared to be divideo 
into two belts, thiit wirt occasionally blended together in plaees, 
and ever chanip;Sng th^ir ^hapes^taiidl streams constantly lireaking 
off and fringix)g its pd^. Kow the lowest approach that the 
aurora ever makes to the earth is computed at 60 miles, or five 
miles above the limit of the atmosphere, as deduced fi-om cty- 
susenlar revetbeiididklflu' ' 3ut this extraordinary himinoua belt 
would not have appeared to be at a greater height than a summer 
cloud, for the oiurora, fa generaHy- seen, is an inde&iable nebuloiv 
light ; while the tmasfeiis^ fye could readily resolve tliia shining 
band into its compound particles, and it had more the appeax&nee 
of aluminous vapour 'than of an electrical light. Now, althou^ 
my witogn fa^rtMa bmsMk of Ibombm haT^ bees liautod^ and it » 



18A1J 



^ifi^iftf^fik^j^Ai;^ 



nj; 



pofsible deBcriptioiiB of mXkr pheiwp«iiA vfwj h*ye MG»p«d my 
notice, yet I am of opioion that tb» mgnificvnt upt^ctaote jmeeented 
by the hearens laat night will fonn a new recora in |he annals of 
meteorology. Poubtleae it ww oaref^lly watched ,at o\ir Obfiervft- 
tory. ♦ » * Ciai it be that it wae one of Mature!* moat won- 
derful means of restoring an eqniUbcium of. eloctii^ty between ibo 
polee?— Xcoiier, liHh 4prU. 



5. STRIKING PHENOMENON AT GOPEBIOSL 
On Tuesday itftemoon last, from foar ofolock nntii ^nMdeiwn, 
many of our citiseus had tiie ^Hfioatien of witneenig aangnkrly 
beautifal atmospheric phenomenon. At the time meotioned, theoe 
was a long thin streak of dark eloud stvetobiog along near the ho^ 
rizoQ, over the lake, when by some peculiar refractioii of the spn's 
rays, the whole line of the j^eriean eoast opposite Goderich, abeiit 
sixty miles distant, was rendered flistinc^ Tisible, pavt of he time 
to the naked eye. From Port Hucon LighthcyMe to f^Mntnau* 
Barque, the Michigan shore boTe in sight as an immense panosamio 
Tiew. Lakeport, BurchTille, Lexington, Bamhanty, Port Sinclair, 
Forestville, and Baaretsyille, with two large topsail sdMonen 
standing in for Point an- Barque, were quite distinet. with the aid of 
a telescope ; as were also the clearings and steam saw-milk. Bean* 
tiful onr noble lake is at all times,> but suoh an exhibitioa as>we 
have attempted briefly to describe enhaaees its msgniik^mce ten* 
fold. — ffwoti Sfgi^alf IW AprH 

6. HETfiOROLOOT IN LOWER CANADA* 

Br. Small wood says that the comparative mi1clnef« of the month 
of Jnnuary, 1863, U not altogether unprecedented rn Lower Canada. 
Numerous ob&ervationfi, extending over a number of y^rs, and re* 
cord4;d by numerous ohptrverii, have B8t«h ished I he mean tempera- 
ture of the monlh of January for Montreal at 14® 80 F. 

The mean temperature for the past month was 21 ® 49. The ther 
laometer from which this mean was deduced whs placed in a Pomewhal 
i-nci' sed Mtuaiion at an attitude of abont 50 feet above the mean fiea- 
kvel, and 4 fet^t from the ground, the foulb being well pintccted from 
the radinlion produced from the cnrfttce of the snow a?» well a< fiom 
oU.er object.4, sho..ing an increase of temperature of 6® 69 degrees 
ahoTc tho e.^tabiiRhed mean, which has been educed, as above totaled, 
from a series of years. 

The thermometer during the past month only read below lero on 
two ilays. The Iow»*st temperature attain d was —1 1*0 (below 
lero,) and the highes reading 43 ^ 2 degrees, showing a range of 
dimanc difilrence o' 54 ^ 2 dgrccs. 

The general range of the Barometer was somewhat hfgh, and on 
the lOih indicated fatter the usual correction for tempeia'ui'e) an 
altitude of 30 795 inches, the crest reached lU maximum ^t i 2)0 p. m. 
on that day. 

' In refetring to some nil meteorolo^oal record^ it is Miown th ti 
the m'>nth of January, 1825, was Vtr similar in temperature to the 
past month, for the winter of that year was \ery mild, and but HtOe 
snow fvll up to the 15'h day. It was not until the 20 h that the ice 
on the river in front of the city was formed, and on the 24th traine(»w6 
crossed to Lon«^ucuil, but it was not until the 5th of February that a 
crossing could he effected to St. Helenas Island. 

On the 12'h of March the channel at the current was formed, ami 
extended on the 16 h from Lapralrie to Pointe aux Trembles and on 
the 26»h day (of March) an outward hound vessel left the Port for 
Montreal. 

The year 1843 wa** remarkable for a mild winter; up to the'SOlli 
of January ploiii^hing was done in many places, and some maple 
sugar was also nri;i<le. 

The years 1536'-1745— 1806— were also remarkable for mfld 
winters. 



7. HOW TO USE A BAROBOBTBR. 

The following are a few words of advice by a correspondent of 
Chamher't Journal in regard to taking care of the barometer. He 
ttys it is an invaluable fact, and too often overlooked, that the state 
<^ the air does not show. the prevent, but coming weather, and that 
we longer the interval between the barometric signs of change and 
the change itsell, the logger and more strongly will the altered 
feather prevail ; so, the mure violent an impending storm, the 
longer warning does it give of its ajpproach. Indioations of ap- 
poaching change of weather are shown less hy the height of the 
barometer than by its rising or falling. Thas, the barometer begins 
to rise considerably before the conduaion of a gale, and foretella an 
improvement in the weather, though the mercuiy m»y still stand 
iow. Neverthelesiy a steady height of more than thirty, inches is 
>noi^ iadLi^va of. ^ w^fhier «ad mtiim'^ fsU^ds. l|lither 



ft^in^fts Qr.mdnal rising of the mercury indicates settled weather, 
and coutinued steadiness with diyness foretells veiV fine weather, 
lasting sometime. A rapid rise of the barometer indicates unsettled, 
weather ; i^ gradual fall of one-hundredth of an ipch per hour ipdi- 
cates a gradual change in the wither, and moderate rising of tiie 
iwind ; several successive falls, to the amount of one-tenth of $ji 
inch, indicates a storm eventually, but not a sudden Qne; andagale 
jif the fall continues. These storms are not dangerous, as they can 
be lonf foretold ; but a sudden fall of one-t^nth of an incb betokeup 
the ^uick approach of a dangerous tempest Alternate nsixy and 
isin^m^ (oscillation) indicates unsettled and tureateping wi^^ther. 
'When the barometer sinks cousideribly, much wind and .ram will 
{follow — from the northward, if the thermometer is low for tne sea- 
pon ; from the south^ard,^ if high. For observing barometric changes,' 
ithe barometer should be placed at the eye |ev^ out of the reacS of 
Kunshine and of artificial neat, as of fires, and out of gusts of wind. 
Jt shot^d be set regularly twice a d(^ by a competent pecsQU. Jl 
jcard should be accessible clo9e by, l^id qa it shojodd 1^ fej^isteraA hM 
jiQdicatipn at ^ach settixig. 

^ NATURAL aABG(MBTlM. 
AUrlAtlngs, aminiate and inanimate, are mere or leasBMtt il MH y^ 
ifeoted by the weather, and the recognition of tke de^e and mode 
jin which th^y are aff^seted constitutes the collateral tieid for system* 
atie researoh to which we have refoiTed. A host of facts indicativa 
of the influence of the weathernpbn diArent objects, and foreshad- 
owing clwmges4n its character, are familiar to popular Qbser?ation, * 
,and their syatemiaalrion would alone constitute a work of no meaii, 
,and not a utHe curious interest. An old scar, a rheumatie joint.or 
corns, are oft as sensitive to approaching -ohaote of weather as a («• 
roineter. ^^Aohee and corns,'' s^ys Lord moon, '**do en^<ieve 
(affitet) dther towards rain or h^t ; 4(he one makes the humom to 
abound more, and the other makes them ^rper." Hitherto ooma 
hare eommonly been looked upon as ilia to be ashamed el rather than 
otherwise. Bnt are they not susceptible of a certain degree of digni* 
ty 1 We should eommend to the afflicted the oon8idersctioti,«w^ie3wr 
a serirniB study of the varying seusitiveueas of their evil in oouueic* 
ion with the iNtrometer and thermometer, would not be pa promising 
a question in physiology as many seemingly of more recondite char- 
acter. When the hnsbandman sees the down of a oolc'ii-foot, dande- 
lion, or thistles, floating away in the absence of winds, he Icoka for 
rain ; and the denizen oi coasts knows that wet aud broken weather 
IB not far otT, however promising the sky may be, when the long stripe 
I of seaweed lying high aud dry on the beach, or hung behind the 
door, lengthen and become as flexible as wet lesither. The landsman 
.anxiously scans the sky and seeks shelter when he sees the heifers 
; prick their taBs, or his eattle leave their feeding aud *< Back agapiKt 
the hedge." Wlien ducks and dral^es shake and flutter their wings 
as they rise, when young hones rub their backs against the ground, 
when sheep Meat and play or skip wantonly, wheii i^v'^ne are seen to 
carry bottles of hay or straw to any place and hide mem, m hen oxt*n 
,lick themselves against the hair, when the lauip;> ci candlo4 sparicle| 
when soot falls down the chimiiey more than commctr, ri (^ wheu 
fccgs croak, the prudent farmer expects rain ; k..d Au-. . ^^uire dons 
his overcoat and tncln his umbrella under his arm when he heats 
the crows unusually obntreperous, or feels the mai bJe statue of his 
,hall damp, or sees his family monument in the church covored with 
a ciemmy dew. The innkeeper shakes his head and predicit when his 
sign crdaks louder than oroiuaiy ; and the stable-man and kitchen- 
maid know that wet is at liand, when the odor of the common sew- 
er strikes disagreeably their nostrils. The tourist on the Welsh 
coast will be rejoicing iu the glories of a cloudless day and the won- 
drous beanty of the ocean as it stretches away to iOie horizon, or 
breaks into sitrf upon the neighbouring cliffs ; while the beachman 
who is listening to the ceaseless roar of the rushing water, will hear 
in it thefirst warning of a coming storm, and pray for the ships at 
aea.«--<Sfocfa2 gkUnce Eentvo. 



9. NATURAL WTBATHER INBICATOB. 

Vfr. h, S. Ullman, lately a resident in the State of Tennesseei 
has brought with him to Canada a very singular Katmal Weather 
Indicator, which cannot be better described than by making an 
extract from an article on the subject, in the KashvUU Jourtial cf 
Mediciru and Surgery for Kovember, 1868.* The editor says : 

'* We requested Mr. Ullman to send spedmeBs of his plant to 
several American Mvans, with a request that they should tettt its 
powers, and in the meantime to write out the cireumstances which 
fed him to its di^scoveiy\ and every thing conueet^ed with it Both 
of these requests Mr. tfllman haa complied with, and we desire to 



« Vp. i7Ui&«n is nova rssMcAi ef^roBCo, and (tti lupplT thcie Kataral Wfl»th«T 
lDdimtM>rs«i(dflA|arfaeh. . gtf tel or Miiisw nlfl g irs l Li^^>n^^t^ts 1 ike gda* 
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lay hiB description before our readers, to be followed by the opi- 
nioQtt of the learned gentlemen who have examined this wonderful 
plant : — 

*• Seated in front of a bazaar early one morning, an Arab from 
the desert accosted me, presenting at the time with his compliments, 
a buuch of beautiful flowers. After making some purchases he 
departed, and I, examining my rare exotics, was struck with the 
cuiious appearance of one singularly couvoluted and twisted little 
plant, yet without more thou^'ht, being called away, I dropped it 
upon the water stand. Upon retuniing, 1 was surpri8e<i to find that 
this little plant, singularly twisted up when placed upon the wet 
table, had now become elongated, and almost perfectly straight. 
Picking it up, I took it to the door to examine it, and upon the 
ami's rays falling upon it, it speedily returned to its formal spiral 
shape, aud became ahnost immediately as twisted and curled as 
when first it drew my attention.** 
Mr. UUman having gone in quest of the singular plant, says : 
" Viewed from a distance on the plains, the place of its growth, 
preaeuto a rugged, bold, dreary outline— like an ancient castle— a 
ndge of hills rising above the sandy plain, and presenting to the eye 
no vegetation save this rare plant, with here and there clusters of a 
q>ecie0 of fern, which rising abruptly now ^d then above the gene- 
zal height of this ridge of hills, adds to the dreary aspect of the 
place, and were it not that the eye is relieved by the beautiful 
orange-yellow, pinkish flowers of the 'talisman,' one can conceive 
of no place more lonesome and dreary. 

«» Here we pitched our tent, af»d upon the following day, having 
filled a sack with this wonderful natural weather prophet, we 
started out upon our return, and in due time arrived at Damascus, 
m Tyna, with our treasure. 

''Botanicai Descriptwn.-^The relative abundance and the vigorous 
growth of this shrubby plant was greatly influenced by the charac- 
ter of the rocks with which their deeply pene£rating roots came in 
contact. It grows to the height of throe and a half to four and a 
n J?-'"" ^^^^ ite maturity. My guide, in Arabic knguage, 
oaUed tnis plant chahajmy chahan (Diviner, sooth-sayer ; HarMoua 
or Prognosticator. 

"This plant has thick^ tuberous, long roots, from twelve to six- 
teen inches in len^h, ^ith tangled fibres, starting in every direction 
into ihe scanty soil upon which it grows. From each root sprinir 
from one to three hundred stalks or stems, each stem having from 
ten to fifteen flowers,, and every flower produces only one weather- 
prophet or talisman, which grows in a twUted natural form, iust 
as It IS presented now. The stalk is one inch in diameter in the 
perlect plant, and is generally succulent, with a very thick epider- 
mis. 1 learned from an Arab, th^t at certain seaaons of the year it 
ai8te.oflr Its hyprometrical portion with a crackling noise, which can 
be heard at a considerable distance. 

*|The seeds of this botanical curiosity are the size of a small 
grain of rye, of a green colour, and generally containing two in 
each capsule. Placed in water, they change into a light brownish 
tint, and upon being split in their centre, they present a litfht 
fongue-hke protuberance. The desert produces a curious spotted 
insect, about the size of a May-fly, (cockchafer), that delight to feed 
upon the seed, and hundreds of the plant* are desicated annuallv 
by them. ^^^ 

** The young plants bloom' within six months of their sprinirinff • 
and casting their fruit, flowers still continue to grow until they 
reach their matuiity, which requires some years. Correspondini 
with the uniformity of the climate throughout the year, is the vege- 
tation of the chahajin chahan. It has no winter dress, but is an 
evergeen, and of slow growth. 

"The whole plant indicates the approach of rain by drooping, 
and the flowers fall at its. coming, as the leaves in autumn w) 
blown by the wmda. The chahajir^ bloom of the cAo/wn is beauti- 
fully vanegated, the white, bluish, greenish, golden-yelJow and crim- 
son flowers, eminently cojispicuous in the sun's rays, the colours pro- 
fusely mtermmgled. Under the bright meridian sun, the blue were 
most abundant, an* these being intermingled with the dark and 
bmjht gret^n of the hairy leaves, gave' a combinaxion of- colours 
peculiarly nch and attractive. This confusion of colours is •the 
effect of the sun s rays upon the petals, and is reversed in the after 
part of the day, so. that conclusions formed by a traveller as to the 
Iwtanical character of the districts through which he passed, might 
If he depended upon a cursory observation, lead him wide oflf the 
truth. 

Professor Biddell, of Kew Orleans, says, in a letter to Mr. Ull- 
man concerning this nhint :— *• It is wonderfuUy delicate, and, I 
believe reliable." l)r. Owen, late Profe8«or of Geology ^d 
Chemistry m the Univereity of Nashville, says :-- After cSfefuUy 
adjusting SIX of the seed vessels of your plant UJ their boxes, and 
makuiu the Indices agree with each other at a gi^n point (* change' 
of the will), on a day of average moisture ^ the atmo^phJJ^f I 
found them dunng many months peculiarly aenaitive to all hygio- 



metrical changes, and acquired confidence in their indicatioDa 
because they agreed. I furthermore compared them for the same 
period with a hair hygrometer, and part of the time with Mason's 
hygrometer (the wet and dr^ bulbs), and found the plants gave the 
same indications aa those instruments.'* Professor J. Lawrence 
Smith says : — *' I have your beautiful little inatrument, and have 
been regarding it with intereat. It makes a remarkably aenaitive 
hygrometer, and ia more convenient for thia purpoae than any arti- 
ficud arrangement I know of." Professor Henry, of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, says :— -" It appears to be peculiarly aenaitive, 
and givea a greater range of motion than either the animated oat 
or ordinary cat-gut'* Professor Draper, of the New York Univer- 
sity Medical Ooll« ge, aaya: — ^' I have had the hygrometer hung up 
in my laboratory aince it arrived, and found it to move in the man- 
ner you expressed. ** 

Aa for ouraelf, we have been closely watching one of Mr. U11- 
man's instruments for more than a year, and are convinced that it 
is in every way altogether superior to any contrivanee for hygro- 
metrical obaervations known. Daniell, in his meteorological eaaay% 
saya: — '*The expansion of thin cross-sections of box and other 
luurd wood — ^the elongation of the human hair, or a slice of whale* 
bone, and the untwisting of the wild-oat, of cat-gut, of a cord of 
linen thread, and a species of grass brought from India — ^have at 
different times been uaed with various succeaa. But the instru- 
mental ao formed are either extremely dull in their motiona^ or if 
they acquire greater sensibility from the attenuation of their sub- 
stance, they are likewise rendered the more subject to accidental 
injury and derangement ; and all of them appear to lose in time, 
insensibly, their tone and pnper action." Lieutenant Maury 
thinka the India grass mentioned by Mr. Daniell is the plant of 
Mr. Ullman. (Letter to Mr. Ullman.) This is a very great mis- 
take. It ia no more like the India grass than it is like a section of 
box-wood, human hair, or whale-bone. Nor do we, after a num- 
ber of experimenta, believe that it is subject to the objections 
urged by Daniell against theae organic hygrometers. The one m 
our study ia aa aenaitive now as it was more than a year ago. The 
moisture of an infant's breath will instantly put the index in 
motion. Mr. Ullman has one that he has watched for eighteen 
years, and it is as sensitive now aa those mounted on yesterday. 

There ia no apparent reason why such an instrument should not 
last a thousand years. It is the most simple of all imaginable con- 
trivancea capable of securing impoitant ends. The seed vessels of 
a plant, remarkably delicate, twisted so as to make two revolutions 
and a half, are fastened at one end to the bottom of a little circular 
box of wood turned out of a aolid piece, and about the aize of a 
large pill-box. 

The other end projecta perpendicularly from the centre of the 
bottom of the box, and several lines above the upper edge of the 
box. A beautifully lithographed dial plate, quite tabteful and orna- 
mental, having a hole in the centre, is permanently adjusted to the 
top of the l^x — the perpendicular end of the plant projecting 
through the perforation in the dial plate. Upon this projected end 
is fixed a dehcate index of bronzed paper. The slightest increase 
of moisture in the atmosphere induces the plant to uncoil, thus 
putting the index in motion. 

The aqueous vapour of the atmosphere is the result of evapora- 
tion, and rising and being diffused in the air, is necessarily lights 
than that mcKiium. The specific gravity of the atmosphere, as 
compared to that of aqueous vapour, is as 1.000 to 0.625. As 
evaporation is alone the result of heat, the temperature of the air 
will always determine the capacity of the atmosphere for aqueous 
vapour. When this capacity, at any temperature, is exhausted — 
when the air can hold no more — if evaporation continue, the excess 
must appear as fog. This, when it occurs, is the dew-point, and is 
marked by the thermometer. The greater the temperature of the 
air, the greater its capacity for aqueous moibture ; and when the 
dew-point occurs at a very high temperature, the atmosphere is 
almoHt unfit for respiration. The ' weather is said to be aultry. 
The light dews of springy and the heavy dew» of autumn, are 
explained by the difference in the hygrometrical states of the 
atmosphere at these seasons. For hygrometric observations, 
Mason's hygrometer has superseded all others. All scientific men 
are familiar with it. It indicates at once the temperature of the 
atmosphere, and its hygrometrical condition. For the purpoaea of 
scientific men it answers admirably. But it can never become a 
popular instrument with farmers, mechanics, and artisana. In the 
first place, it is expensive. Again, it is liable to get out of repair. 
The silk which covers the wet bulb requires freqent renewing, and 
the same is true of the water-thread. DistiQed water is neceaaaiy 
to replenish the fountain from time to time. The fountain ia often 
broken by the freezing of the water. 

AVith an ordinary thermometer and Mr. Ullman's beautiful little 
instrument, the farmer would have but little difficulty in anticipa- 
ting atonn, rain or aundiine. The two — a common thermometer^ 
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and nUman's hygrameter — ^woaM enable ihe fmaer far better to 
anticipate the weather, than he ooold by any familiarity with the 
best barometer. The sadden fall of the meisaty in the barometer 
will fortell wiud or rain ; but no one can tell which until he asoer- 
taina the hygrometrio state of the air. If it be dry, wind will 
come ; if the atmosphere is damp^ there will be rain. So the 
farmer noticing the mercmry high in the thermometer, and turning 
to his hygrometer, perceives a large amount of aqueous vupor indi- 
cated, wiU know that rain is at hwd ; while on the contrary, how- 
ever hot the weather, if the air is dry, he will not look for rain. 
Mr. Ullman's little instrument requires no care or attention. 
Hang it up on a nail in a verandah or hall, and we beHeve it would 
run one hundred years with the greatest accuracy. 



10. ANIMAL BAROMETERS. 

The remarkable forecast manifested by birds and beasts of changes 
in the weather is familiar to all intelligent observers of their habits. 
This faculty seems to rise above instinct and to attain nearly to the 
quality of reasoning. It is a wonderful exercise of a beneficence of 
uiat J^ovidence which does not allow the sparrow to go uncared for 
in preparing these helpless and dependent creatures for the changes 
and vicissitudes they must encoimter. The fact is always recogni- 
sed, but the agency by which this intelligence is imparted by the 
Creator is not so readily comprehended. Thid experience and obser- 
Tation of man furnish him with only vague and uncertain means of 
antidpating such changes, while the signs afforded by these humble 
creatures enable us to form opinions almost infallible. How do they 
possess or exert this attribute ? Immediately approaching changes 
m>m wet to dry, from hot to cold, or the reverses, may probably be 
indicated to the brute creation by atmospheric or electric influences 
upon their nervous system. This theory, however, will not i^xsouut 
for the possession of this apparent intelligence of directly impending 
•vents, such as a storm of wind or rain, but does not explain the 
more surprising exercise of the faculty. Not only the beaver and 
other animids which we are in the habit of classing in the higher 
order of brute intelligence, but those of inferior instincts or sagacity, 
as the common muskrat and swine, indicate by their habits and ar- 
rangements the general character of the weather for an approaching 
aeason. We may judge very accurately by the indications they fur- 
nish in autumn of what will be the prevailing weather of the coming 
winter. The squirrel seems to enjoy a foreluiowledge, upon which 
he graduates the extent of his Ubours in garnering up the supplies 
for his winter quatters. The habit is, I believe, exhibited by every 
creature in a normal condition. 

The question, by what instrumentality does Providence commu- 
nicate this power to the brute creation, is of much interest, and wor- 
thy, I think: of philosophical investigation. My attention has been 
just now attracted to this subject by an exhibition of the organ in 
the hog known to farmers as the milt. As long as I can remember, 
I have known the size and form of this organ to be regarded as an 
index of the character of the ensuing winter. I received the idea 
from my .father, who derived it during the last century from the 
Dutch burghers of Albany, but I find it now familiar to most far- 
mers. My father observed this sign for fifty years, and he often 
remarked that it had never deceived him. It is certain, I believe, 
that the milt varies in its form and dimensions from year to year, 
and that there always prevwls a singular uniformity in the appear- 
ance of this organ in all swine slaughtered the same season. 

Assuming these facts to be determined, do they not aflbrd some 
light towiuds the solution of the questions I have presented ^ Can 
we not, by the data they present, detect a faint glimmeiing of the 
plan by which this special scheme of Divine wisdom and mercy is 
efiected ? If the form of the hog's milt enables man to judge of the 
mildness or severity of a season, months in advance, does it not im- 
part to the animal the same perception of the future ? This creates, 
perhaps, the instinct or faculty which often seems so marvelous. If 
this is true in respect to swine, the same cause may operate with 
similar results upon some organ in other animals and imprests upon 
them this foreknowledge of the seasons. These organs, acting pos- 
sibly upon the nervous system or brain, m^y stimulate faculties 
which enable the animal to know or Jed how he shall prepare for 
his approaching wants, and produce those acts and habits from 
which man derives his auguries of the future. 

These are crude specuhitions, but the thought and the facts de- 
> consideration. — New York Observer. 



11. METEOROLOGY FOR THE FARMERS. 
Some time ago, when Lieutenant Maury was in England, he was 
consulted on l]^alf of the government there on the subject of giv- 
ing, for the benefit of shipping, warning by telegraph of approaching 
storms. Hisopinioiiastoih«imporfeuieeaAdvahie«f tfaemagnetio 



telegraph as a meteorologioal implement, which has for several 
years been so often expreswd, was reiterat€>d and a detailed acconnt 
of the plan given in a letter addressed last December to the Royal 
commission on Light Houses, d^c, showing how, through them and 
the telegraph, timely warning might be given of many a storm. 
The plan is now in practice there : and on the 7th ult., the Admiral 
in charge of this new system of meteorology, tdegraphed to the* 
principal ports of the realm to look out for a storm on the 9lh. 
And sure enough, those shores were on the 9th visited by one of 
the most furious destructive storms ever known. 

These warnings are as important to the farmers, and indeed to all 
classes of citizens whose pursuits or avocations are at all affected by 
the weather, as they are to ships and seamen. We hope the farmers 
will take the matter up, and encourage this move; for by discussing 
it in their dubs, and before their Agricultural Societies, the plan 
will find such favor with the people as to ensure an order by the gov- 
ernment for its adoption. 

The following in commendation of it, is from a recent number of 
<' The Scotsman," of Edinburgh : 

CAPTAIN MAUHY, OF THB WASHINGTON OBSBRVATOBT, ON THK PEB- 
DIOTION OP STORMS ALONG OUB OOASTS. 

The lately appointed British Royal commission, to inquire into the 
whole subject of the purposes, uses, construction and management 
of lighthouses, has had a question before it which no previous Light- 
house Board, we believe, ever had, and which may fairly be taken as 
a sign of the progress of physical science in the age in which we live. 
The question stated formally is : '^ In the event of telegraph wires 
being laid down from the Board of Trade to each lighthouse, what 
sort of meteorological information should be transmitted for the 
purpose of being signaled to passing ships T* 

Answers to this question have been sou^^ht by the Commission 
from the most eminent men of science in this country; and not sat- 
isfied with such information as our own island could supply, they 
have sought advice and counsel from an eminent American, who has 
made the dangers of nautical life a subject of careful study. This 
gentleman, we need hardly say, is Capt. Maury, of the United States 
Navv, known in reading circles as the author of the ^' Phvsical Qeo- 
gn^Miy of the Sea," and known and honored in every sea that is sailed 
over by ships, either European or American, for his admirable 
**'Wind and Current Charts " — charts which arc founded on a com- 
parison and systematic discussion of a hunger number of nautical ob- 
servations than, we may safely say, were ever before collected, com-- 
pared and discussed by any man, living or dead. 

The subject came before Captain Maury at a time when the critic 
cal condition of his countrr had claims upon his attention, which 
might have excused him had he postponed its consideration. But 
no sooner did the communication of the British Royal Commission 
reach him, than he entered into the subject earnestly, and wrote out 
a copious and instructve reply, which we are unable to insert. But 
it may interest nautical readers to learn that he is anxious to seethe 
plan adopted, of communicating the approach of storms by signals to 
ships from eveiy lighthouse. He holds, that, though storms cannot 
be predicted in all cases, they may in many; and this by the estab- 
lishment of a central office to which meteorological observations 
should be transmitted by telegraph from a wide circle of surrounding 
stations, and compare together. He points out that, taking a general 
view of the world, the coasts of Britain are peculiarly dangerous, for 
they seldom fail to present a lee-shore to the sailor in any and every 
wind that blows. 

On the other hand, the geographical position of these islands is 
such 88 would enable them to give early and valuable warnings to 
countries eastward, of western storms. Predictions of weather foun- 
ded on observations at any one point would exhibit uncertainty and 
confusion, but when derived from observations at many and distant 
points, instantaneously communicated and combined, order and se- 
quence appear, and the progressive march of special storms can be 
traced. Hence a central meteorological office is in a vastly more f av- 
vorable position for judging of the weather than any single ship, 
though steered by a scientific commander, amply provided with bar- 
ometers and thermometers. To every ship, therefore, when it comes 
intiv the neighborhood of our iron-bound shoref*, after its solitary voy- 
age through the watery waste, it would be one of the greatest boons 
conceivable if each lighthouse hung out a signal, intimating what 
Captain Maury well calls "the invisible dangers of the atmosphere," 
thereby indicating to the mariner from what quarter he may present- 
ly expect a storm to break forth, which coast will be dangerous, and 
which safe for him, to be found in the neighborhood of . 

Had any such system been in operation when that magnificient 
Australian liner, the Royal Charter, with its hundreds of passengers, 
in sight of our shores, after this long voyage, with ii<« precious freight 
from the other side of the world, the dire calamity which ensued' 
could never have occurred. That sad wreck shocked the public mind 
for a moment grievously, yet it is but a drop in the great aggregatd* 
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Qt the nation's loases in the ^me xatbnner, 90^ ^xwx tbe 
a« the public notifications of moce than a ihouwuid wieoks in the 
year testify. Is it not a duty then to endeavor, by such means aa 
science puts into our hands, to lessen the number of quch calamiitiiiai 
and shall we not unite our efforts with those of the public-spuited 
American who gives ns the aid of his abilities and his imaafBiiaa 
experience in the laudable enterprise. — Ohio Farmer, 
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1. SCHOOL BOYS AND BIRI>S IN AU8TR4XJA. 
The Board of Education for Victoria, in their annual repovt-ito 
the Governor, for 1861-62, thus refers to the 4Lisconrafement which 
they have given to the school boys' craol habit of destroyiBg birds : 
^'Considerable mischief having been caused by the wilful deatruc- 
tion of birds and plants by children, we have issued a oirovlar call- 
ing the attention of teachers to the anbjeot ; and in the case of our 
model schools, we have directed that the masters shall frequexvfcly 
assemble the children, for the purpose of pointing out to them the 
wrongfulness of such conduct ; and we have further ordered, that 
any boy so offending shall be expelled from the sehooL^' 



2. LECTQRE ON THE UTILITY OF BIEPS. 
Mr. A. Eimmel delivereii a lecture in the Lecture Eooin of the 
Natural History Society of Montreal, on the ISth of February, 
1863, on '' The UtiUty of Birds to Agriculture^ and the d^irabili^y 
of endeavoring to prevent their destruction on the Island of Mcii' 
treaL " The lecturer commenced by reading a portion of documents 
issued by the Minister of the Interior ior France, in favor ocf the 
preservation of birds inimical to the insects destructive to t^e fields 
orchard and forests. The larva of the beetle were injurious to 
plant life, as they eat all day and night, consuming twice their awn 
me in a day. The usefulness of the lady bird waa next touchted 
upon in reterence to its destruction of plant lice, and service in the 
green-house. After giving a brief account of some of the calamities 
produced by the ravages of caterpillars in the Old Word, the 
lecturer declared that America had suffered from the deatruotive- 
ness of insects as much as any conntiy. The winter here was 
favorable to their life, the weevil and other insecta taking shelter in 
the earth from birds which were always too few in ^ring lor the 
multitudes of the former. The damage done by the caterpillar on 
the Island of Montreal was immense ; it formed ^poii treea a small 
ring, every one of which contained 300 caterpilhtra. £be (the 
speaker) had counted upon oue tree lOO rings, which would give 
30,000 insects. The driving away of birdti had in many instunoea 
been productive of ruin to fields and orchards which were then 
swarmed with insects. The robin was a most usefid bird in Eng- 
land, on account of the number of insects it destBoyed. A weevil 
would deposit 70 to 90 eggs in a grain of com, and one weevil 
would desti-oy a whole ear, so that 3,300 grains of com might be 
saved in one day by one bird. The crow had been looked upon as 
an enemy of grain, but it was known that its search waa ior the 
larv» of the w^ireworm and such other pests. The jbotorer n/oxt 
spoke of the value of the tiy-catcher and wood*pecker, which was 
an enemy to the small green caterpillar that mtested the cumuit 
bushes. Last season was very destructive to the apple tfoea around 
Montreal, and he had no hesitation in saying the absence of birds 
was the principal cause. All the trees on the outside of his (the 
lecturer's) orchard had been destroyed by caterpillars, which eaoie 
over in one night. The owl and Canada robui were veiy useful 
birds, and should not be exterminated. The wholesale destmciaon 
of birds on the Island of Montreal was strongly condemned, as it 
precluded the hope of ever getting rid of insects. Every moming 
guns might be heard firing, at the Mountain, and although it was 
said birds were not in all cases killed, yet it was worse to scare 
them, as the noise drove away others. The lecturer condnded an 
instructive lectuie by suggesting that the Mountain be taken with- 
in the city limits, and that the present law agaixtst using firaanaa 
in this city be enforced. This he had no doubt, would be the best 
means of preventing the mischievous and wanton destruction of our 
feathered benefactors. 

8. PROTECTION OF INSECTIVOROUS AND OTHER 
BIRDS, BENEFICIAL TO AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. Joly has introduced the fdlowing exceUant Bill into the 
House of Assembly. We sincerely hope it will pass — and if passed, 
enforced. The Hon. Mr. Pcurtman introduced a bill of similar 
tendemnr last year. (See Journal of JEdv^aHon for Auguat, 1802. 



Wkmmi^ Mie d ew tumtom i of aoawtiippow hMa jb ^^gudical to 
pgmidtBre, Myi Ihe kiUing'tud eaptine af ieinipiig aad other small 
bicds is an uadmiandenMlpmstine ; irherftfiwe. Her Majeaty» <Sms., 
enneta a» f eUaws : 

L It ahalljiot be lawful to ahoot, df«tro7« kill, wound or injurs, 
or !iio .tittempt Ao jhoat, dMtoy^ kill wouwlor Iniuse, any kind of 
bird wihaftaoeyer, mi« aftd except ea^^ lalcooa, JUawka, wM 
pigMWMk nrtotoni, iwcrw ilurds And king fishens— between ibe $jgit 
da^ of Mank«nd.the £nit day of AUgoet in any year, 

2. Itahallaot halawfnl 4o take, capture, buy, aetl, expoae lor aula 
or have ia po— oarioPy any kind of bird whfataoeyer, save and Axc^t 
thdjkijidB Mwre.ieii6eptod ; or to Mt either wholly or in part, any 
pet, trap, spring, snace, eage, or other maohine or engine, by which 
any kind of bird whataoever, save and except the kmda above ex- 
cepted, might be killed or captured, between the first day of March 
and the first day of AiMuat in ai^ year. 

3. It shall not be lawful to t^e, injure, destroy, or have in poa- 
peanon^ any n^, young, or e^g of anv kind of bird whatsoever, ex- 
cept of eagles, hawks, 6dcons, and kingfishers, between the said 
ftrst day of Mardi and the aaid firat day of August in any year. 

4. The -violation of any provisiou of this Act shall aulject the ^- 
fender to the payment of a penalty of not less than one doflar and 
not more than ten dcttarsy to be recovered in a summary ntianner 
by anmmona before one Justice tyf the Peace, who shall award the 
penalty, the ofiender may be condemned to pay the proaeeutor, with 
all feea and ooats incurred ; and in default of immediate payment 
thereof, the offender shall be forthwith imprisoned in the nearest 
common jail, for a period not less than two and not more than 
twenty days at the discretion of such Justice. 

5. Any person may seize on view any bird unlawfi]dly po aa e as ed, 
and car^ the same before any Justice of the Peace to be by him 
confiscated ; ^nd every person is authorized to destroy all nets, trapa, 
snarea, cagea, or other machines or engines, set wholly or in pext, 
whereby any kind of bird whatsoever, aave and except the kinds 
above excepted in the first section of this Act, mi^t be unlawfoUy 
killed or captured. 

6. No couvietion liiaU be anntdled or vacated for any defeet is 
the fonn thereof or for any omission or infonpc^ty in any suuimona 
or other proceedings under thia Act, so long as no aubetantial in- 
justice results therefrom. 

7. The preaent Act, and all ita provisions shall be so construed as 
not to annul or vacate any proviaion of the Game Acta of Oauada, 
or any amendmenta thereto. 



4. BIRTH OF A SALMON. 

The fish liea in the shell, coiled round in the form of a bow, and 
the greatest strain being at the back it is the first part that is 
freed ; and, after a few 8truggl<^, the shell is entirely thrown off 
with a jerk. The appearance of the fisli at this stage of its being 
is very interesting ; what is to be the future fish is a mere line, the 
head and eyes large, the laeter veiy prominent. Along the belly of 
the fi«h, from the gQla, is suspended a bag— of large oimenBions in 
proportion to the su&e of the fish. This bag contains a yolk, which 
nouxiahea the fish for aix weeks, t^f ter which it must be fed. For a 
few days after hatching, the two dorsal fins are apparently joined, 
and the two pectorals are very lai^e in proportion to the rest of the 
anjnial- The little creature, not requiring to seek its food, moves 
very little^ and, when it does, swims mcstly en its side, owing to 
the largo sice of the bag, which gradually becomes absorbed, and in 
a short time the fins get separat^ and the fry assumes the general 
aspect e( a fish. In its first stage it is translucent, but in a short 
period it takea on the parr color, and the tran verse bars can be 
easily seen, and the tail begins to get much forked. At the bag 
stage of their existence they are very easily injnred ; a displaced 
stone in the gravel in which they are lying, coming against them, 
destroys them ; and although they are no longer the prey of insects, 
all kinda of fiah and fowl are their enemies, and great must bo their 
destruction in|rivers whiere their enemies are numerous. As we have 
previously stated, in about six weeks the bag is absorbed, and the 
fish ia a nngerling, or part, from one inch and a half to two inches 
long. — JEhpjperimenU i» ^rUficicXb rc^iiig in the Tag. 



5. NSW SALMON RIYfiB IN IRELAND. 
A fish-walk has been made for two miles over the ground between 
Lough Oorrib and Lough Mask, in the county of Galway, at a cost of 
£660. By this means salmon are now enabled to pass up and down 
freely. Ine Oalv>ay Eocpren says :-«" Within the past four weeks 
Mr. Uiler has eoUected and depoaited no leas than 770,000 aalmon 
on in the atreama of liough Made; in addition to this large svpply, 
ICr. MiUar has eonveyaid lon^ adult apdmon alive a diatance of 
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mewing the mkte on the vngr, tbej vamd m Utely »t Ibe esd af 
their journey m they were at the begimuog. Those wexe the &ni 
mlmoa that bad evw been known to inhabit the mer Bobe, a 
tributary of Loogh Mask, vhioh ooven an area of ground thirty 
miles by ten." 



III. ^upm n ^autkaA MvucAiittL 



1. FAULT-FINDING AT RECITATION. 

The child should be taught to manifest a due degree of indepen- 
denw in reciUUion, There are, however, two extremes here, and 
chiefly attributable to the practioe of the teaeher. We shall endea- 
vour to guard him sgaiuat both. The one is a blind adherence to 
books and customs, and a cowardly or indolent independence, which 
forbids every attempt to think for <me'8 self : the other is an ^(otis- 
tic assurance, or selt-coneeited e&onteiQr, that sets aside all books 
aod dsfiniiious. 

It ii a disposition and a habit some teaohess &11 into, ol finding 
fsult with authors and every bp4y else whose opinions do not agree 
with their own. They seem to think it amaiOkof wisdom to quarrel 
with definitions and rules. They bfiild up their reputation with the 
bones of their demolished (?) adversariasy and often build upon their 
loUies and wesknesses. They live by plunder. Th^ are wiseaerss. 
They are continiully making discoveries that others nave made long 
b^ore them, but which tiuir better judgment ied them to see were 
no diMMveries. They can see but oim side of an argument, and 
that is their side, and unfortunately it k too Irequently the wrong 
side. Such, for example, are those who must live by exnitement, 
slways straining to make the world believe that everything has been 
going wrong until th^ ha^^n to be bom. They do not spend 
their time and energies so much in teaching the sciences as in find- 
ing f suit with them ; and hence weaken the confidence of the 
aeholar that needs strengthening, unbend the energies that need 
stimulating, and unsettle and distract the purposes and knowledge 
that may have been half formed. 

The other extreme is scarcely less detrimenlal to true progress, 
but not so dangerous. The one is absolute destruotaon ; the other 
is simply a barrier. Whilst the first cuts loose from all mooiiog, 
csrries no anchor, and ignores all faith save what its own dogma- 
tism Tuvents, the other remains bound fast to the anoieBt customs, 
snd dares not believe snd practise any thing that does uot conform 
to the creed. The one is rapid radicalism ; the other, rank conser- 
vatism. The one is meteoric, or gsaeous ; the other is fossilileroua 
Both sre destructive to hesHhy growth of mind. 

The efiects of either of these extremes upon the pupil can easily 
be imagined. They beoofme eikher pedantic, self-conceited, and 
opinionated, or obsequious, stupid and parasiticaL But there is a 
happy mean between the two extremes, and that the teacher should 
endeavour to follow. While I would not recommend a blind sub- 
aerviency to the oikl usages, and to texts and definitions, as laid down 
b^ authors ; yet I would say, agree with authors just as far aa pos- 
smle, lest your distrust and akepticism lead those who have less 
judgment too far from a settled belief, and lest you distract the 
intmst and attention so neeesssry to progresa — John Oonxv, in 
'< iSoienos qf fitfuco^iotfr mnd AH of Ttaeking.'' 



2. VALUE OF A VISIT TO THE SCHOOLS. 
Bead the following excellent suggestions sbont.schods, by the 
American As^rkulturist .**^<' The man or woman who drops into the 
mhool-houae often, and shows an interest in ^e pupils and in their 
comfort, is a public benefactor. Both teachers and scholars are 
eaconraged to good behaviour and extra efforts. Who does not 
remember the stimulus to the whole school, of a visit from a parent 
or other person ? A school visited two or three times a week— the 
viators insisting that no show or change, of progfeamme be made, 
but that all things go on in regtilar course, will geneiaUy be twice 
ss prosperous as w School never visitsd. No one should leave 
others to Attend to this mattw. The public school shonU be the 
pet and pride of every good citiaen of the distiiot. Visit it often 
ss a recognised friend, not as a morose critic. If the good deeds 
be sought out and appreciated an oocssional hint for improvement, 
in a kind tone, will be kindlv received and acted upon by both 
teachers and schokra. SpeMing evil or disrespectfully of the 
teacher in the hearing of your chiklren, or to those who will repeat 
the words in their presence, inflicts a lasting injury upon them. Get 
^ best teacher possible, and uphold him, or her, so long as employed 
for the children's sake. We have known a school deprived of all 
effieienpy bv a thoughtless wwd about the teacher, dropped by a 
patent in tne praaenoe of hia chiljd, somI repeated bfy* im child to 
oihar soholaaiu^ 
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]. mE LAUREATE'S OPE 
The Idkarjng la the Ode written by Tennyaon on the Royal 



Sea-hings dany hter from over the ses^ 

Alexandra! 
Saxon, and If orman, and Danes are we. 
But aU of lis Danes in our welcome of thee, 

Alexandra ! 
Welcome her, thunders of fort and of fleet ! 
Welcome her, thundering cheer of the street ! ' 
Welcome her. all things youthful and sweet ! 
Scatter the blossom under her feet ! 
Break, ha^py land, into earlier flowers ! 
Make music, O bird, in the new budded bowers I 
Welcome her, welcome her, all that is ours ! 
Warble, bugle, and trumpet bl«u:e ! 
Flags, fintter out upon the turrets and towe];a I 
Flames, on the windy headland flare 1 
Utter your jubUee, steeple and spire ! 
Clash, ye bells in the merry March air I 
Flash, ye cities, in rivers of fire I 
Wellcome l^, welcome the land's desire, 

AlexazMlral 
Sea-kings' daughter, as happ^ as fair, 
Blissful bride of a blissful heir, 
Bride of tbe heir of the kings of the sea, 
joy to the people, and joy to the tlurone, 
Come to us, love us, and make us your own : 
For Saxon, or Dane, or Norman we, 
Teuton, or Celt^ or whatever we be. 
We are each all Dane in our welcome of thee, 

Alexandra I 

2. THE ROYAL MARRIAGE 

TBE nXCBFTIOK 07 TBB PRINCESS ALEXAKDJU. 

Shortly after ten on the morning of Saturday the 7th Maivh, the 
Royal yacht, VidoriQ and Albert, brought her head down. the river 
opposite the pier at Gravesend, and presently came alongside the pier. 
The Princess, dressed entirely in white, with the exception of a few 
coloured flowers in her bonnet, left the Royal cabin, and came over 
'to the starboard side of the yacht. Here she was received with tre* 
mendous enthusiasm, which she acknowledged with an expression 
of pleased astonishment and wondering pleasure at her reception, 
bowing from side to side, and every now and then speaking earnaat* 
ly to her mother, apparently directing her attention to the extraor- 
dinary scene of delight ' ' Occasionally," says the Timet report, 

« As the |K>rt-side spectato^i grew deafening in their cheers, as a 
gentle renunder that they were there as well as the visitors on the 
pier, she went to that side also, but, as mi^ be guessed, her appear- 
ance did not stop the cheering. Nothing did, in truth, till she 
withdi-ew at intervala altogether, but not for long. Her white bon- 
net and delighted lace were soon to be seen peeping round . f^mn 
some unexpected window, when in a second she was discovered, 
and cheered, till she came forward and bowed, and had to go to 
another." 

Presently the s^al^beUs announced the arrival of the Prince of 
Waleii in Gravesend, and the sixty young ladies who had been 
c^oeen to strew flowers before the bnde dect, filed two and two 
from the waiting-room, and ranged themselves— clad in red and 
white, the coloura of the Danish kings — on each side of the i>ath 
down the centre of the {uer. At five minutes to twelve, the Prince 
arrived, in a pkin morning dress, and with a face radiant with h$p- 
piness, tmversed the pier with rapid steps. For the loyal peopie 
of Gravesend was destined the most interesting event in the day's 
history. 

** The Princess watd^ed his coming from the window, but> as. he 
neared the vessel, first came to the door, and then, after a moment's 
hesitation, out upon the deck towards the Prince, who hurriedly 
advanced, and, removing his hat, gave her an earnest, hearty kiss, in 
thapp^sence of all the assembled thousands, who thereupon went 
into such ecstacies of delight and ajj^lause aa made the shores of the 
river ring again." 

We m£ke no attempt to describe the splendour of the scene ;— ^tim 
river covered with steamers and boats decked with flags, the pier 
and the shores alive with thousands upon thousands of spectators ; 
< a scene of such enthusiasm, and yet of such impossible btttuty 
from the numbers wliich made up the display, that we cannot 
expect to. look nppn its like anin in En^U^id for many years to 
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the cleck, wearing a mauTe-eoloured silk, with a richly embroidered 
yiolet velvet mantle, and bonnet of the name colour, and taking 
the Prince's arm, came ashore on the pier at a quarter past twelve, 
preceded by a brilliant suite, and followed by the members of her 
Boyal family. Again a wild burst of enthnsiaam welcomed her, 
when the Mayoress, Mrs. Sams, advanced to meet her, and pre* 
sented her with the bouquet which had been subscribed for by the 
ladies of the town. This she received, thanking the Mayoress in 
good English, and shaking hands with her ^ and then, the sixty 
young ladies throwing their flov\er8 before them, at them, and over 
them, she and the Piiiice proceeded to the end of the pier — the' 
ladies clapping their hands, the gentlemen shouting and crying, 
^* God bless theiu/' and everybody apparently out of their senses 
with joy. There they received the addresses of the Corporation. 

So much for the pier at Graveseud. The Royal progress through 
the streets was accompanied with equal enthusifl&m. At ten 
minutes to one the Royal train left Gravesend, and proceeded to 
the Bricklayers' Arms at the rate of eight or nine miles an hour 
through the stations, which were thronged with visitors and guards 
of honour, amid Royal salutes and feiix de Joie, the route being 
lined with crowds, which became more and more dense as it ap- 
proached the metropolis. 

The station at the Bricklayers' Arm6 was a perfect marvel of 
magnificence. Wherever a garland or a hunian being could be put 
they were there. We should quite exceed o\ir limit were we to 
attempt the faintest description of the display of taste and beauty 
which was provided at this point for the reception of the Friucesit. 
His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, the Duke of Saxe 
Coburg, the Pnnce of Prussia, and his Highness the Count of 
Flanders, occupied a foremost place, apart from all the other per- 
sonages in waiting, ready to give the tirst welcome to the Royal 
bride. At twenty minutes to two the train drove slowly up to the 
middle of the platform, and a thrill of excitement ran through the 
assembled compauy, every one standing up uncovered. As the 
Prince alighted, with the Priucess leamng on his arm, ^'radiant 
with youthful smiles and inuocent gratilication," they were wel- 
comed by a hearty burst of cheers and waving of hata and hand- 
kerchiefs. Bowing low and repeatedly in response to thia greeting, 
the youthful pair passed to the refreshment-room. Here luncheon 
was served and addresses from the Lord-Lieutenant, High SheriH', 
&c., o^ Siurey, presented without being read. The gracious and 
Bweet manners of the Princess on this, aa on every other ocuasion, 
and the frank, manly pride of the Prince, won all hearts. 

At two o'clock his Royal Highness the Commander-in-chief 
'led the way to the Royal carriages, and the procession set out, 
tile Lord-Lieutenant of Surrey, the Members for the County and 
Borough, the High Bailiff, the Lord Mayor and Sheriff, with their 
retinue, leading the way through banks of spectators ; flags, gar- 
lands, arches, banners, streamerv, floral devices, and the most deaf- 
ening acclamations, and ringing of church bells, till it reached the 
foot of London Bridge. For several days previous the bridge had 
been almost impassable, so thronged was it with visitors to see the 
preparations the City had made for the entrance of the bride-elect. 
The parapets were ornamented with statues of the Kings of Den- 
mark from the earliest period, afiixed to Danish standards thirty 
feet high, surmounted by gilt flgiues of ravens and elephants, the 
Danish national emblems. Between these were tripods of burning 
incense. At each end of the bridge were pedestals bearing statties 
of Fame, surrounded by Danish warriors bearing the ** Danebrog," 
or national flag. At the entrance to King WiUiam-street a trium- 
phal arch was erected sixty feet high, supported by sixteen Corin- 
thian columns of Saxe-Grammaticua ; Holberg the poet ; Thorwals- 
den the sculptor ; and Juel the painter — ^all Danes. As far a^the 
eye could reach on either side ot the bridge, the shipping and the 
houses were decorated with flags ; and every conceivable place, even 
the cage on the top of the Monument, swarmed with spectators. 

About half-past two o'clock the procession entered the City by 
London Bridge, and the City companies fell in, but not before the 
Royal carriages had been stopped tor nearly half an hour about the 
centre of the bridge by the dense masses of people. This was the 
first symptom of bad management which was visible along the 
whole route to Temple Bar. It had not apparently occurred to the 
authorities that the instinct of th6 people led them to see what was 
to be seen, and that if a road for the procession was to be kept, it 
must be done by the police. With immense difficulty the cavalcade 
worked its way to the Flxehange, accompanied by boisterous cheering, 
but at that point it seemed doomed to stpp short The whole space 
in front of the Exchange and Mansion House was so packed with 
human beings tliat long before the arrival of the procession it seemed 
as if fatalities would occur. The shrieks of the women were every 
now and then heard above the uproar, and boys were struggling for 
Ufe. At one time a baby was held up in the crowd, which had all 
the appearance of being dead or dying. A woman, to save the life 
of ftnoiher duld, thieir it into a pattdng caxriage^ a&d waa tiien 



swept away into the vortex of the crowd. How dense waa the man 
of people, and how eagerly every spot which ofl'erod a view of the 
proceedings was seized upon, may be imagined when we mention 
that the people were seated among the hoofs of the Wellington 
equestrian statue, and that others bestrode the horse itself before 
and behind the duke. Had not the crowd, and the few mounted 
police who were present, been pervaded by infinite good humour and 
perBeveraiu)e> many lives must have been lost. 

*' in this emergenoy, saya the TiniM reporter, ^* it would be 
imjust to leave munentioned the signal service rendered by Lord 
Altred Paget, who rode as equerry beside the Royal carriage. By 
an adroit mixture of firmness and good humour, and a skill in 
'* chafling " which charmed the multitude, he coaxed a passage where 
it was impossible to force it, and again and again rescued his charge 
from what might have proved a serious embarrassment." 

In this way the procession crept along C^eapside till it came to 
St. Paul's chuixsh-yard. This waa one of the most splendid scenes 
along the route. The Corporation had provided sittiugs for 12,000 
spectators, at a cost of £9,000 ; sittings as handsomely fitted as the 
boxes -of a London theatre ; extending from the extreme north-east 
of the Churchyard to its south-west comer, at the top of Ludgate 
hill. This structure was covered with scarlet cloth, and was orna- 
mented with orange blossoms and wreaths of colossal sixe, with 
medallions of the Prince and Princess, and with groups of flags, to 
the number of many hUndtvda, of every nation under the sun^ bnt 
principally of English and Damsh. Every house in the churchyard 
was alive with brilliant flags and streamers, every window with 
spectators, and even the coping-stones and chimney tops of the 
warehouHCS had their occupants. 

'^ The appearance of the whole pageant, as the procession tamed 
in from Cheapside and defiled round the Cathedral, waa truly gor- 
geous and imposing. . . . But the soene that took place, when the 
personages of the day came in v>ew, was one of the most extraor- 
dinaiyln the whole route of their Royal Highnesses. Every lady 
of the many thousands, seated round the glorious edifice that 
presented itself to the admiring eyes of the Princess, sprang>to her 
teet, a myriad of handkerchiefs were waved simuitaneoaaly, the 
boys of St. Paul's gave ** the fire," and the exuberant joy of the 
multitudes in the streets, in windows and on the roof tops, broke 
forth in deafening cheers that the roar of artillery would scarcely 
have drowned, and which were kept up till the Royal party had 
passed into Ludgate-hilL The young Princess first glanced at the 
wonderful dome of the stately pile before her, and then looking at 
the not less nuirvellous sight prepared for her own especial honour, 
her Royal Highness became visibly afiected, and bowed her acknow- 
ledgemeuts with much grace and feeling. Prince Chriatiaa (her 
father) stood up in the carriage, and removing his^hat, saluted the 
people repeatedly ; and the Princess Louise (her mother), to whom 
ihe Prince of Wales gave some explanations in referenoe t# this 
magnificent demonstration, return^ the warm greetings of the 
assembled ladies." 

Down Ludgate-hill and up Fleet street to Temple-bar, the pro- 
cession moved by inches at a time. At Chancery-lane the civic 
retinue turned off ; and the honour of conducting the Prinoess from 
Temple-bar was delivered over to the Westminster authorities. 
What they failed to contribute to the procession in point of dis|^y 
they made up by speeding its progress, for from this point the cxMst 
was kept clear. 

We cannot stop to enumerate the displays of loyalty and weleome 
which greeted ihe Princess through the Strand, Trafalgar-square, 
Pall Mall, St. James's street, and Piccadily into the Pack. 
Throughout it was a scene of flags, and banners, and cheeriag 
multitudes ; the Princess winning all hearts by her modesty and 
beauty, and her graceful acknowledgement' of her hearty re* 
ception. 

In Hyde Park 17,000 Volunteers ke^yt the road, and behind them 
on either side was the surging multitude. At five minutes past 
five the procession reached the Paddington Station, and in tea 
minutes afterwards the Royal train depaxted for Slough, where the 
decorations for the reception of the Princess had been entrusted to 
a committee of taste. The rain, however, had preceded the Royak 
party and compelled them to perform the rest of the journey in 
closed carriages. But the town was splendidly illuminated, and the 
strovts were crowded with people who defied the elementa, and 
cheered with all their throats and hearts. For an hour or mora 
before dark the Queen, with the- Princesses Louisa and Beatrice^ 
was seen seated at a window immediately above the suite of rooma 
occupied by the Princess Alice, and did not retire till after dark. 
By-and-by the sound of distant guns and a volley of rockets 
announced the approach of the Princess, and at half-^Nurt six the 
the procession passed under the York and Lancaster gateway to the 
the grand entrance. In a few minutes afterwards the Princess was 
received into the arms of Her Majesty on the grand staircase ; but 
little fatigued after the toil and excitement of the day, thitni^ 
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which she had borne henelf with a grace which won the admiration 
of all beholden^ 



3. THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 

The Times saya, From an early hour the town of Windsor was a- 
atir. At 11 ^ precisely seven of the Royal carria{^es, with an escort 
of Horse Guards, left the Castle and proceeded m the direction of 
St. George's Chapel, At 11| o'clock expectation was further grati- 
fied by the issuing forth of another cortege, composed of members 
of the Royal Family and the Queen's Household. 

It is needless to add that at sight of the Princess Alexandra, 
enthusiasm, which had been intense, was redoubled. Her Royal 
Highness had not the same flush of excitement on her features 
which was yisible on the occasion of her public entry, but she 
looked, if possible, more charming and winsome than on that occa- 
sion, though exhibiting fsint traces of agitation in her demeanoiur. 

Simple, lofty and cold, it is difficult to light up the nave of St. 
George'a But the difficulty was overcome yesterday by the hues 
and colours so rich and bright that from the floor halfway up the 
fluted pillars the efiect was like that produced by a piece of gorgeous 
tapestry, or by a grand oriental carpeting hung on the waUs. The 
nave served as the channel and embankment of the stream which 
swept from the outer hall of the Chapel with all the pageantry of 
the great spectacle, and returning hence, rolled back its tide once 
more bearing the Prince and his bride on the swelling crest of all 
its pomp. 

It would be in vain to attempt to describe all oi incident which 
took place before the nave became the scene of most interesting 
proceedings, short as the time was. On a sudden — far remote 
indeed — are heard from the world beyond the walls, the dulled bars 
of *' God Save the Queen," and as they are yet sounding nearer 
and nearer, the purple curtain is drawn back, and there enters the 
nave the procession of the royal guesta Nelt is that of the royal 
family and Queen's household ; third is that of the bridegroom and 
last of all, that of the bride. 

His Royal Highness, whose mantle of the Garter concealed his 
uniform so far that only the gold-striped overall and spiurs can be 
seen to give an indication that he wears his uniform below, bears 
himself as one who has a light heart and princely dignity. 

It was 12^ o'clock when the drums and trumpets t^n sounded, 
and the cnriun, rising for the fourth time, gave admissicHi to the 
procession of the bride. 

Up the centre of the chapel, is a rich carnet worked at the 
borders with the Prince's plume and motto with his own and his 
fair bride's monogram embossed between. Near the altar is a 
raifled dais approached by three broad steps, and giving an ample 
platform for the accommodation of the bridal party and their royal 
relatives on either side. It is quite covered with garter bine velvet 
cloth, on which is worked the heraldic Tudomre, encircled by the 
motto of the Order ef the Garter. On both sides, away from the 
space the bride and bridegroom will occupy, are crimson and golden 
seats with fringes and tassels of bullion for the members of the 
English and Dutch royal families. On the left of the altar the 
oarved oak screen work haa been removed, and is carefully piled 
away in the quaint old Chantry Chapel of the munificent builder of 
the whole structure. Sir Ret^inald Bray. In place of the screen are 
seats capable of accommodating some 30 guests of the diplomatic 
corps and their suites, only a few of whom can see well at all, so 
oarefnUy divided and re-snbdirided is every inch of space that 
oommands any glance into the interior. 

The altar was arrayed with gold communion plate in massive 
rows, the seats in the Knight's stalk and the spaces in front were 
covered with purple velvet, each seat bearing on a large card the 
name and rank of its occupant. Beyond these changes there was 
not much to note in the choir differing from its usuid quiet, dim, 
religions aspect, as becomes the historic chapel of the eldest kingly 
seat of the oldest dyuMty in E'vope. 

The distinguished visitors soon began to arrive in large numbers. 
All the ladies are in full court dress, with the exception that they 
wear no trains, and all, without exception, are dressed in velvet ur 
satin either of blue, mauve, or violet color, the latter being the 
prevailing tone. All wear feathers and diamonds in their hair, and 
some show tiaras of brilliants large enough to form head-dresBes, so 
completely do the glittering jewels cover the head like a leg^ 
crown. 

All the mitlemen are in full official uniform, and wear the chief 
insiinua of whatever orders they have the honor to possess, collars 
and bad^ in the fullest state. No bridal favors are worn on such 
an occasion of state dress, but, as a kind of wnMnde for the necessary 
omission, where the collars of the orders of knighthood are dis- 
played they are in every case looped at the shoulders with bows of 
white satin riband which answers the purpose equally welL Now 
^t the choir is almost full, the predominanoe of iQauve 910A. viokt 



colours is mors marked than ever— in fact, few other tints are 
shown, except when ladies who fear the cold keep their white 
boumouses, which all without exception have, still wrapped about 
their shoulders. 

It is a quarter to 12, and there is a short hush of expectation — 
one of those periods of unaccountable silence which always fall at 
intervals even upcm the most crowded and animated assemblies. 
The Usher of the Black Rod, Sir Augustus Clifford, enters, and 
then there ia another pause, that is quickly succeeded by a loud 
hum of admiration in the nave, which the more stately and select 
gathering in the choir only notice by increased rigidity of upright- 
ness till the cause or the murmur is made known by the appear^ 
ance at the entrance of the Knights of the Garter, aU robed and 
jeweled in their almost regal costume, and headed by the Premier 
himself. They make a noble and gallant show as they sweep up 
the choir, like a procession of monarchs with their long velvet 
mantles o£ imperial blue, looped at the shoulders with white riband, 
trailing after them. 

After all the knights are seated, the Lord Chancellor, in his 
robes, and carrying the Great Seal, passes slow and stately up the 
choir — alone, but a perfect pageant in himself — ^to his seat at the 
head of alL It is now ll^^o'clock, and the Archbishop of London, 
attending as Dean of the Chapels Royal ; the Bishop of Oxford, as 
Chancellor of the Order of the Garter ; the Bishop of Winchester, 
as its Prelate, the Bishop of Chester, as Clerk of the Closet, and 
the Dean of Windsor, as Regiiitrar of the Order of the Garter, with 
the Canons and Minor Canons of the Chapel 

Then there is a slight rustle of silks and clinking of jeweled 
orders as nearly the whole Corps Diplomati^^ue come in atid take 
their places underneath the royal pew — showing literally like a 
cluster of gold and jewels that equals even the appearance of the 
Knights of the Garter. 

The Queen herself appears, accompanied by his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, the brotlier of the late Prince. 
The Queen wears the simplest and plainest of widow's cap, a black 
»lk dress with white collar and cuffs, and black gloves. The only 
colors which appear upon her are the star of the (>rder of the Garter, 
and its blue riband. She looks well in health, but thinner and 
older with the {tenaanent traces of deep grief ami care stamped on 
every lineament of her features. 

It is 12 o'clock, and the noise of cheering can be heard outside, 
and then a pause, broken after a few minutes by the grand rustle 
and peculiar hum which the great mass of visitors in the nave 
make on rising. 

The first of the three processions is at hand but no one moves in 
the choir till the glittering file is seen, headed by herald and great 
officers of State, coming rnnk in rank in stately order, filing off to 
the right and left as they enter the choir, tiD they reach the dais, 
which none but the most illustrious may ascend. 

Dhnleep Singh, with Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, and the 
Prince of Leiningen, in his uniform, as captain in the English navy, 
he d the line of royal guests, but it is on the sister of the bride, the 
lovely Princess Degraar of Denmark, followed by her Royal mother 
leading in each hand the Princess Thyraand Prince Waldemar, that 
all looks are centred as with stately step they slowly pass up the 
centre. The Princess Christian is richly yet simply dressed, and 
only a feather and a few flowers are mixed with the thick clusters of 
her auburn hair. All as they reach the dais turn and make a deep 
and reverent obeisance to Her Majesty, and then pass on to the 
seats on the south of the altar. 

Hardly are they placed in order when the cheers, from without 
the building come kxid and clear, with a sound that is almost noise 
anud that stately pomp and quiet, and the strains of the band 
playing the National Anthem can be distinctly heard heralding the 
progress of the procession of the royal family. There is the usual 
slight delay while it is marshalled in the temporary apartment, and 
then the trumpets burst forth as it enters the building. 

Officers of the household, pursuivants and heralds lead the way as 
before, halting and making a double line below the dais, while the 
Princess Maiy of Gambri(^e, her magnificent train borne by Lady 
Edith Somerset, moves up the choir with the same stately grace. 
At the dais her attendant pauses, and she turns to gather her train 
over her arm, and, moving to the centre, makes a pr<»found courtesy 
to her Majesty, then passes at once to her place on the north of the 
altar, in hx>nt of and just beneath those treasures of iron-work, the 
gates of Qnintin Matajrs. As she passes in the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge follows, with like state and ceremony, and then tne Princess 
Beatrice, Princess Louise, and Princess Helena second in turn, 
followed by the Princes Arthur and Leopold, the latter in Highland 
dresses of the Royal tartan. All bow and courtesy deeply to the 
Queen, and the Princess Helena who wears a train, gathers hers on 
her arm like the rest, and seats herself near the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge. The next is the Princess Alice, wearing a noble coronet of 
biillmtB, who pays the same deep reverence to her mother as al) 
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the T60l ; then the PlittceM Royal, looldng- as yosag^ aa 
and aa timid aa when, with sioir atopa, aha hanelf waa led ta the 
altar at the ohapel Royal, hat ttriatane leading by the hand a fine 
little boy, who, all unawed by the stately pomp arouod, dragged on 
faiB mother's arm aa he looked belmid hnii at the pageast, and with 
difficulty brought his little feet to anrmount the tiiree atepa of the 
^u^ fM$. All have risen as they enter, and the Queen now riaae 
too, and bows to her daughter with a kind and winning amile-— the 
first that has passed aeross her faoe ainee die entered the chapeL 
Beethoven's noble march has been played as they filed in, bu^ as 
may be ffuessed, its strains, though baauttftdly rendered, are little 
attended to in such a scene aa this. 

Again the dieers come louder and more sustained than erer from 
the outside ; again there is the same paoae, broken by the trumpetp 
and rattling kettle^irums in the nave, and this time all save the 
Queen herself rise and remain standing raqMCtfully, for it is the 
Mdegfoom that approaches. Great offloeni precede him, but they 
are little heeded ; all oyes are turned upon the Prince of Walea, 
who, in his uniform of Geoersl, but wearing oTer all the insignia 
and purple mantle of a Knigtit of the Garter, comes i^wly up the 
Choir, partly accompanied, partly followed by hia brother-in-^w, 
the Prince of Prussia, and his unde, the Doke of Saze Coburg, 
similarly robed. The wedding March is played as they move up 
with stately ease, and the Queen rises and the three ascend and 
turu in line toward her bowing deeply. The Duke of Saxe Cobuig 
and the Prince of Prussia retire to the south ride of the altar, and 
the bridegroom, after kneeling a few seconds in prayer, riaee and 
stands ^* the rose and expectancy of this fair State^" in the centre 
of the haut pa» alone, with his face toward the Queen. 

Such an occasion is one in which few men appear to adTantaffe ; 
yet the Prince gains by passing through it. With the eaay grace uiat 
seems natural to his actions he stood uone, the watched and observed 
of all observers, neither bashful nor confident, hot with a manly 
royal bearing that became his iUustrious birth and exalted station. 
He looked round upon the splendid scene for a moment quietly and 
easily, and his every movement, his look, hia very bearing, seemed 
in their vivid likeness to his royal father to amaie and impress all-*- 
even those who, by their rank and station, might be supposed to be 
the most familiar with his features. 

With a great clangor of trumpets, which at first are muffled in a 
rich indistinctness behind the curtain, the long looked for procession 
of the bride enters, and the Prince, giving one look to satisfy him- 
self of the fact of the arrival, keeps his eyes fixed upon the queen, 
and never turns his head again till his affianced stands beside him. 

The hush was now so deep and breathless that even the rastleea 

flilitter of the jewels Uiat twinkled everywhere seemed afanost to 

break it, in another minute the young bride had entered, and stood 

" In gloM of aatin «Dd ffltmmer of pearls, 
QueeD» lily aiMl rove in one,** 

tile fairest and almost the youngest of all her lov^ train that 
bloomed in fair array behind her. Though iiot agitated, ^e 
appeared nervous, and the soft, delicate bloom of colour, which 
ordinarily imparts a look of joyous happiness tb her ezpiessive 
features, had all but disappeued, as, with head bent down, but 
glancing her eyes occasionaUy from side to side^ she moved slowly 
up towards the altar. 

On these occasions, we believe, the dreoi of the bride ranks in 
gjoneral estimatioii as one only second in importance to the celebra- 
tion of the ceremony itself, which is to be regretted, for a lady's 
dress, like a lady's beauty, can only be described by its eflect. It is 
embroidered with silk, trimmed with stiver, which can juat be 
discemed in rich deeigns glittering between the snowy folds. The 
traditional white is not, however, departed from, though- over ail 
she wears a slight boddice with open sleeves of white silk em- 
broidered with silver, and which, faUing tight, aete off her ti^riag 
waist and faultless symmetry of form to absents perfection. 

Slowly the bride reaches the Tvaui pas^ and aa she stops to bow to 
the Queen, some of her fair attendants, irho are apparently more 
nervous than herself, attempt to kneel, but, filling their mistake, 
rise quickly and move on as if they did not mean it. Then, and 
then alone, does the Prince turn, as if to receive her, but checks 
himself as he sees them all bowing to the Queen, and for the first 
and only time he seems irresolute as to what he ought to da The 
long keen scrutiny seems to have diitatbed his co iup o aure at last 
though only for a second, and while the Anthem ceaaes, and idl 
retire a little apart while the bride and bridegroom are left wfaai^W 
in the middle of the ftaiU jku, the formery of eowae^ dosdy snr* 
roond^ by her attendant bridesmaids. 

Hsi^l's march from < Joseph ' had been played at enteringi, bat 

all music had ceased as the party stood sroimd tiie altnr, till its 

strains broke out with the solemn wotds of the chorale : 

<* This dar. with Joyftil heart sua volos 
To heaven iMiaued a uMlioii'e pntfea 



§» duO naekmds aC sanmr dim 
Tne naoshine of their early dayn \ 
Bat happinees In endleee round 
Shall etui enooaipaeaaU their waje." 

The exquisitely soft music of this chant, at once solemn sad 
sorrowful, was composed by tiie late Prince Consort. It may have 
been this, or the associations and lifelong memoriea called up by the 
scene beneath her, but certain it is thUb aa tiie hymn conunenosd 
her Majesty drew back from the window of the pew, and, after an 
effort to conceal her emotion, gave way to her tean and almcst 
sobbed, nor did she throughout the rest of the ceremony entirely 
recover her composure. 

The bridal party saw nothing of this ; the bride's face was turned 
from the pew, and the Queen waa withdrawn too much from the 
front for the Prince to see her, though his looks were often tamed 
in that direction. As the solemn chant ended the Prelates advanced 
to the communion rails, and the Primate, in a rich, clear voice, 
which was heard throughout every part of the building, ohoir or 
nave, commenced the service with the usual formulary, ' Deariy 
beloved, we are gathered here in the sight of God and in the faee i 
this congregation to join this man and this woman in holy mstrir 
monv.' There is a solemn pause after that dreadful adjuration, in 
which they are charged. to answer if there was any impodimeat to 
their marriage, and then after a moment the Priaoate passed on to 
" Wilt thou, Albert Edward, have this woman to thy wadded wifis^ 
to live together after God*a ordinance in the holy estate of matri- 
mony ? Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honoar and Iroep fasr 
in siclmefls aud in health ; and, forsaking all other, keep ye only 
unto her, so long as ye both shall live T 

To this the Prince rather bowed than responded, hia utteianoe 
waa indistinct. To the same question, " Wilt thou, Alexandra 
Oaroline Maria, have this man to thy wedded huafaaftd f the rq>ly 
waa just audible, but nothing nkore, though, aa usual, every ear wm 
strained to catch it. 

But to the words, *^ I take thee, Alexandra, to my wedded wife, 
to have and to iK^d from tlua day forward, for better for worse, for 
richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love and to cheiiah, 
till death ao us part according to God's ordinance ; and thereto I 
plight thee my troth,'' the l^rince repeated dearly word for word 
after his Grace, though now again, when it waa the torn of the 
voung bride, she could be heard to answer almost inaudibly, and 
her cheeks were suff^iaed witii a erimaon fiiadk, and'she fteemed veiy 
nervous. 

To the question, *' Who giveth this woman to be married to this 
man f ' the royal father of the bride only bowed and maved towmrdi 
the Princess, who was removing her glove hurrieiMy. Then the 
Primate joined their hands, and in a clear, soft voice firmJy and 
deliberately r^>eated the words : 

<* With this ring I thee wed, with my body I thee wordiips and 
with all my woridly goods I thee endow ; in the name of the Fscther, 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

All then knelt down while the prayer commencing *0 £teraal 
God, Creator and Preserver of all mankind. Giver of all spiritual 
grace^ the Author of everlasting life ; send Thy bleesing upon these 
Thy servants, this man and this woman, whom we bless ia Thy 
name," was solemnly repeated, and then they rose, while the Primate 
joined their hands and said the final words, '* Those whom God hath 
joined together let no man put SBunder." 

With these words, which m law comptet«d the marriage ceremony, 
the service was continued to the 67th Psalm, the solemn straiaa of 
which came like a relief to what seemed almost the overwrought 
feelings of all within the choir aa the worda went pealing aofify 
through both nave and aisle. 

Then was continued the usual prayer and exhortatioii, during 
which the guns in the Long Walk were heard booming forth, and 
the steeples throughout the town seemed to fill the air with aound. 
Misled for a moment the Queen's band began tuning their instru- 
ments, and even the organ gave one or two i^irts and whistles, as if 
anxious to lead in the race of haiifnony. It was premature, how* 
ever, and there was a gentle hurii, which restored the former aileuce, 
when the Primate waa heard concluding the ezhertatioii. Then, 
raking his voice, he solemnly pronounoA the benediction, during 
which the Queen, who had been mora deeply affected, knelt and 
buried her face in her handkerchief. The Mde and bridegroom 
then joined hands, and tummg to the Queen gave more a nod of 
kindly friendahip than a bow of State, which the Queen letui ne d 
in kind. In another minute, the Queen, giving a similar gre e ting 
to the PrincesBj quitted the cioset, and the whole pageant went 
pouring forth in a gorgeous stieam or flood of oolbunB, warnvg 
plumes and flaming jewels, out of the choir. None can tell but 
thoee who were present, how grand and solemn waa the whole cere- 
mony, or with how much of hope and true devotion the marriage of 
the second Prince of Wales was celelMrated ia St George's CSiapd, 
Windsor. As they l«ft» the choir and the band went peahair the 
SaUelte«ahof Beetbeveu: 
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•^nAlMUahtOtlMVMIM. 
•^<^^ r >n<l the Son or God ; 
FfUiftthc Lord, ve everlaitlnir choir. In holy « 
WorMi vnhom ahaU tinir Hia KlJm 
The exalted Sod of God." 



4 HEE MAJESTY AND HEB BALMORAL DEPENDSNTB. 
Of «U the admirable tsaits in Her MajestyV peraonal cbaneter 
none IB more endearing than the interest she takes in her dependents! 
and her anxiety to promote their happiness. A very touchbig in- 
stance of this has just come to our notice. We do not need to say 
-*nd could not if we did— what fabulous sums would be given by 
the proud milUonairBS of England for a place in St. George's Chapel 
St the great ceremony on Tuesday. But the plearare and hooouv 
for which these men must wish for in vain will be enjoyed by the 
humblest on the highland estate of Balmoral Her Mtdotty has 
gi-aciously invited the whole of her dependents there to be present 
at the marriage of her son, and ordered arrangements to be made 
f<>r the conveyance to and from Windsor of as many persons as can 
possibly be spared from their duties upon the estate. They in then? 
tumhave evinced their affection for their royal mistiess by many 
simple but pleasing expedients— sudi, for instance, aa aeudinff to 
gany distant places chaplots and crowns of heather cut from the 
Prinbe's own forest at Braemar.— J^dinfrury^ DaUy Beview, 



6. THE ENGLISH BOYS OP BONN. 

On the Boyal Marriage day ten young English boys, at a. aohool 
in Bonn, sent the following congratulatory wiah to Windsor Castle 
by telegraph : ' 

** Ten lOTSl RnK«li4t boyn hi Bonn 
Can ricVr r<>stniin their heart's deeire^ 
Tn gvnd their Aitiire kiuir snd queen 
Their wlshpH witji their heaite tborela 
That beat for them till they expire." 

The following answer was transmitted by the sanae meMa ; ''The 
boys at 20, Webberstrasse, Bonn. The Prince and Princess of 
V^ea thank you for your kind message and wishes, and ask for a 
holiday for you.— ^ir Charles Phipps, Windsor Castle.'' 

6. MARBIAGE OP THE PttlNCE OP WALES. 
The following is from the New York World of the 10th. The 
tone of the article is oertainly all tbit could be expected at the pres- 
6bt time : — '' This day is marked with a white stone in the flying 
calendar of Time for all the dweUerein the British isles. It is a 
high holiday from the Land's Eod to John O'Groat's. And in Ma- 
caulay's magnificent word-picturo of England's rising when the mat 
Armada came ; from hill-top to hill-top, from city to city, from 
c^tle to cottage, the thrill of a common national impulse will run 
kwlay, but not as then in the beacon-fires oi wrath and war. The 
iiland Queen will don to-day no martial hv ness, but the saffiron 
robes of hymeneal joy. She will deck herself in white favors. She 
will wreaUie her brows with the clustering blossoms of the Orange. 
From the towers of all her von j/able ministers, fromihe qoites of her 
iminmerable churches will ring ouc to-day no toosin of battle, but 
through all the land, from fihiro to shire, over otfowded<»tvrooft, and 
pleasant fieMs, and stately parks, ' will come a sound of milage 
belU.' *' The heir of the British crown takes- to himself this day a 
partner of his life, a consor*^^ o^ his future throne, and all the people 
with one voice unite to blem the bans. In the midst of our own 
great national trials we may not find much sympathv to spare for 
tiiis festival of oujr cousins across the sea ; and we have not been 
trained to habits of thought which can make us readily comprohend 
the sort of personal interest which thirty millions of people are this 
day manifesting in so simple an event as the nutfriaga of two young 
persons in nowise distinguished by their individual qnalitiee from 
ten Ihonsand ol other couplea who may seise the same anspifliaus oc- 
casion of uniting their hearts^ their fortunes, and tiieir hands. And 
yet it would be ungracious in us not to recognize the heartiness^and 
in certain ^sp^ts the reasonableness, of a fe^ng whioh we cannot 
partake. The event which Great Britain so ealebnttee to-day is 
something more serioiis than a pleasant pageant. Por weal or woe 
the destinies of the great English naition, and in a moesure of the 
civilized world with which by so many and so steadily inoreaaing ties 
that nation is bound up, must be gravely affected by the ceremony 
which this day makes the Prince of Wales the first husband of the 
realm. Whether the youth whom three short veara ago we wel- 
comed to our shores with a hospitality unexampled in the histovy of 
states is to begin to-day a life of domestie hi^iDMaasid honor and 
digmty which shall make him fit to bear the tiemendoua lesponfli- 
bmties of the high station to whioh he is destined, or whether he is 
to repeat the sad story of too many of his anoestors, is a matter of 
no tUght political importance to the world at large as well as to hili 
own kingdom. And the cordial sympatiiy with which the E^ gl'Mh 
people greet him at the threehold of his oeif career impoa^i upon 



? ^g^ijon that can be measured only by the greatness of the 
opportuntftjr wWchit opens to his imagination. It is a tribute to the 

Svirtoe of his hvmg mother, a spontaneous and impressive homage 
^5 Ar? ®«eUence of his dead father, and well will it be for Eng- 
ftd and for himself if he can adequately appreciate the evidence it 
^rds of aU that England expects of the son of Prince Albert and 
thedestined successor of Yictoria. A King of modern Enriand 
u m?^ 5^ crown wisely if he is to wear it honorably or indeed at 
ii *!. i?^ ^' bhnd and unquestioning loyalty are passing away 

a« the world ovot ; and the confidence which crowns the nuptii 
attar for Albert Edward to-day, not only with the splendid appana- 
ges appropriate to his rank, but with the more magnificent bridal 
gift of a gr^t people's exuberant good will, is the fruit of a reign 
adorned with virtues which would have made the humblest priv^ 
sUtion honorable. That the Prince thus nobly do^^ ered may prove 
bimeelf worthy of this, his best inheritance, is a prayer in which the 
stwdieat repubhcan of us all will not to-day refuse to joiu with the 
jubilant uulhons of his future subjects.'* 



r. THE PRINCESS OF WALES & THE ROY.\L FAMILY. 
The Paris correspondent of the Montreal HercUd gives the followl 
ing sketch of the Princess of Wales and her relations with the Royal 
Family of Engknd :—" It would certainly be difficult to imagnie 
happier auspices than those imder which will take place the weddinir 
c* the young couple on whom all England is now prej>aring to sbciwer 
the tokens of its affectionate good will and gooil wishes ; and Imd^ 
pilyjor the future of the empire * on wliich the sun never sets,' the 
slight shadow whioh at one moment seemed to threaten the reputa- 
tMMi of the youthful bridegroom, appears to have been dissipated by 
the general convietion that there has been ' much cry ' over * vei^ 
Uttle wool,* and that rumor had grossly exaggerated the facts of his 
misdemeanors, whatever they may have been. It is satisfactory to 
be aWe to «y that every bit of gossip that reaches us concerning 
the Fnnce of Wales, concurs in respecting; him as a most amiable 
kind-hearted, well iatentioned youth. A want of firmness, to a 
^rtain extent, seems also to be proved in relation to His Royal 
Hii^Qess ; the result of the remarkable gentleness and sweetness of 
bis di8[K)sition and his distinctive reluctance to say or do anything in 
opposfttion to those who have most inflneuce with him. The Princess 
Alexandra, though by all accounts, a moat charming, accomplished 
and annable girl, is considered to possess a very suflioient amount 
of firmness and will ; and there seems to be reason to hope tliat she 
will be fully able to complete, in this particular, the moral * stock 
m trade ' of the new firm. In person, as I learn from an informant 
who haa frequeiTtly bcien in her company, the Princess Alexandra 
IS rather, but not much above midle height, with a vevj bright 
dear complexion, fair, with good color, brown eyes, beautiiul brown 
hair, and a very graceful figure. The expression of her countenance 
which IS full of vivacity, betokens intelligence and kindneas. In 
temper she seems very happily gifted, being at once gay, energetic, 
hvely, and affectionate. That she should, though without any 
haughtiness, be fully aware of the greatness of the dignity upon 
which she is soon to enter and should appreciate, at its value, the 
^ition to which she is raised by the spontaneous preference of the 
Heir of the British Crown, is both extremely natuial, and what few 
of her husband's future Ueges will be disposed to blame. The in- 
stant auction with which she inspired the Queen, on her first pre- 
senistiOB to Her Majesty, during the Royal sojourn of last summer 
in Germany, is not one of the least pleasing points of the approach- 
ing aUianoe. These who are about the Queen say that Her Majesty's 
affection has never before been so suddenly and warmly called out 
by any one ; and this diversion of the Queen's thoughts and affec- 
tions into a new channel, and one in every way worthy of her love 
and confidence, will doubtless be attended with the happiest effects 
on the spirit and health of the Royal widow, filling as far as such a 
void can be fiUed, the pkce left empty by the loss of her husband. 
All the members of the Royal Family ' took to ' their new friend 
with the same prompt liking ; and the young Princess, on her side, 
seems to have conceived for them all the same affection with which 
she inspired them. On the Rhine, and at Windsor and Osborne 
she seemed at once to fall into her place as one of the Queen's chil- 
dren, walkmg and driving with the Queen, and, if report speaks 
true, enjoying a game of romps, or a scamper through the grounds 
with the youngfar children, as heartily as they. The name which all 
the Royal Family adopted as her pet appellation among themselves, 
is *Alex,' and she has been installed by general consent as the 
favorite of them all. The affection of the younger members of the 
Royal Family fbr their new sister, seems on one occasion, to have 
been the cause of a temporary heart-break to one of them. It ap- 
pears that the Princess's birthday occurred a few days after the con- 
dnaioB of her U»t visit to the Queen ; and the little Princess Bea- 
trice, on that day, got herself into sad trouble, by resolutely deolin- 
ing to learn her lessons^ on the plea that it was 'Alex's birthday 
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and 80 they ought all to haTo a holiday and a cake.' The plea being 
put aside by her Majesty, and the double demaud for a holiday and 
a cake being met by a refusal of both, the wilful little lady declared 
with an incHgnant sense of injury, and torrents of angry tears, that 
nothing should make her leam any Wessons that day, and so resolute- 
ly did she stick to her determination that she preferred being sent 
to bed for the rest of the day, to learning any scrap of a lesson on 
' Alex's birthday.' The Royal children being all blessed with active 
dispositions, and brought up in the habits of constant activity, being 
sent to bed in the day time appears to be the punishment of which 
they stand most in awe. But even this dire inmction was powerless 
to compel poor little Beatrice to consent 'to be good,' and to do her 
lessons on so very special a day as ' Alex's birthday.' " 



a THE PRINCE OF WALES IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The following account of the oeremoniesattendant upon the Prince 
of Wales taking his seat in the House of Lords for the firat time, is 
taken from the Timeg of the 7th inst : 

At a few minutes after four o'clock the procession entered. The 
coronet of his royal highness was preceded by Sir Augustus CliflTord, 
•Usher of the Black R<^ and by Sir Charles Toung, in the glitter- 
ing robes of Qarter King-at-Arms. Lord Edward Howard, deputy 
earl marshal, was also present. His royal highness wore the scar- 
let robe, with ermine bars proper to his rank as duke, over the uni- 
form of a general in the army. He also wore the GTeorge and the 
Star of the order of India. Taking; part in the procession, and at- 
tired in their robes as peers, were the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke 
of Newcastle, the Duke of Argyle, Earl Grenville, Earl Spenser, 
Earl St. Germans, Lord Kingsdnwn, Lord Wdloughby D'Eresby, 
Hereditary Lord Great Chaml^rlain, and Viscount Sidney. As the 
escort entered the House the Peers rose en tnoMe. His royal high- 
noRs bowing his acknowledgments, advanced to the woolsack and 
placed his writ of summons in the hands of the Lord Chancellor. — 
Then proceeding to the table, the oaths were administered to him 
by Sir Shaw Lefevre, Clerk of the Parliament, and his royal high- 
ness signed the roll of peers. The procession then moved toward 
the throne, and the Duke of Cambrioge, pointing to the chair of 
state on the right of the throne, bearing the weU known Prince's 
plume and motto, his royal highness took his seat there covered. — 
Rising immediately afterwards, he again advanced to the woolsack 
and shook hands cordially with the Lord Chancellor, who offered his 
congratulations, and his royal highness then retired by the peer's 
entrance. The oaths were afterwards administered to the Arch- 
bishops of CaTiterbnry and York, who were introduced by the Bishop 
of London. The sitting was then a^in suspended. At five o'clock 
when the House resum^. the $;allenee were filled with ladies, and 
the attendance of peers was very numerous. Shortly before busi- 
ness began the Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, entered, and took his seat on the cross-benches. 
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Mechanics' l^ffmvTE Classbs. — The soiree dosing the winter ses- 
sions of the Mechani<M' Institute elasses, eame off last night in the Musie 
Hall, and was attended by a large and respectable audience. The Chair 
man, after explaining the way in whidithecntertaiameot originated, called 
ufion Mr. Carnegie, the chaiTinan of the etaaeee eommittee, to read the 
report, which stated that arfano^ements had been made for permanently 
establishing the claraea daring each winter season, and the great success 
which had attended them during the past winter. The Mayor then pre- 
sented the prizes to the most proficient students. The books presented 
were richly bound and some of them were by the best authors. The sum 
of $116 were expended in providing those books, |100 of which was given 
by the Northern Railway Company. The various students, as they carried 
away their prises were loudly cheered by the audience, a compliment whiob 
^ust have proved highly flattering to them, and which must have proved, 
in addition to the bouk prizes, some reward for their perseveranee in the 
different studies in which they so saeceasfully engaged. The Mayor after 
pHying a high oompliment to Mr. Wm. Marling, who obtained a diploma, a 
kirge numbi^r of hooks and an apprenticeship admitting him to the machine 
shop of the Northern railway for his great profioiency in the different bran- 
ches, said as his pleasing ta.<^k was over he desired to congratulate the Pre- 
sident of the lustittue. as well as the gentlemen oonnected with !iim for the 
success wluch had attcndeil th«'ir efforts in promoting education iu the oitv. 
He refen-ed in a few and well chosen practical remarks to the advantages 
derived from a sound English education. The neceosity for yonng men stuily- 
ing book-keeping was, be thought, very great Every one engaging in mer- 



esntile pursuits should not be fgncNrant of it A knowledge of mstfaemstieB, 
he was of opinion, was of paramount importance, aiid although there wss 
a danger of young men engaging in the study of it ever diverting their 
minds from that to any other study, yet the knowledge of it wss so neces- 
sary to a mechanic that he ought never to be ignorant of it The Rev. Dr 
McCaul followed in a speech of much practical interest and ornate, as are 
all the Doctor's speeches. After speaking in a congratulatory manner of 
the large amount, of money expended on education in Canada, he then re- 
rerre<i to an unfortunate class of children, which he called the ** Arabs of 
our streets." and for whom no law had as yet been made to meet their 
case. The subject has often been referred lo but no remedy bad yet been 
found. If, said he, it be the case that those poor children were prevented 
from attending school for want of proper clothing, then in Ood^s name 1st 
ragged schools be established. If ii. be the case that their parents are 
careless about their education, then in God*s name let there be a compel- 
Rory law. The reverend gentleman after a few further remarks, resmned 
his seat amid loud applause. Mr. F. W. Oumberlaod, the Managing Direc- 
tor of the Northern railroad, followed in a few remarks on the enhjeet 
wbi<^ brought them together. The Directors of the Meehanics' Instifnts 
then ascenderl the platform to receive an address from the pupils atteodng 
the clas-tes. It was read by Mr. Li Hie, and wss couched in grateful lao- 
giiage for the benefits bestowed on them by the Directors mthe ioetitaiion 
of the c\n9Be9,— Leader. 

METEOROLOOICAI. IN8TRX71fBirr8 AND BOOKa 

For icUe eU the BdMeaiumal Ueponiwry, Toronto, 

I. BAROMETERS. 

Standard Barometer, mahogany frame $72 00 

Mercurial " •* ** S6 dO 

Rosewood Barometer lo 00 

II. THERMOMETERS. 

^elf Registering Maximum Thermometer, walnut frame $9 00 

Minimum Thermometer, walnut frame 9 00 

Minimum Therroi»mete»', 9 inches 2 00 

Hjifronieter, Wet and Dry Bulb Thermometer, mah<^ny frame. . 18> 00 

8 m. Lancewood Thermometer OSS 

8-in. Boxwood Thermometer, double scales, from 86 cents to 95 

lO^n. " " " frrira $1 00 to 1 16 

l«-ia " " " from $115 to 180 

lUin Gauge, of japanned tin, with measuring glass 5 00 

Iir. BOOKS AND CHARTS. 
General Instructions for msking the Meteorological Observations at 

the Sinior Connty Grammar Sdiools $0 75 

Daily Repister Book, containing printed forms, and adapted for the * 

complete observations of one year S '00 

Monthly and Annual Abstmct Bnok, do do 8 00 

Blank Books for Extraordinary Re^rds 75 

Four Tables, f<v Barometer, Rain Gauge, Ac., and synopaia, re- 
printed from the instrnetions on aheets, 3 cents each ; eartk, 

10 cents each. 

Drew's Practical Meteoroloi^ ^ i 15 

MuUer's Phyics and Meteorology, with 688 engravings co wood» 

and 1 c<»loured plates ,, j 15 

Brocklesbv's Eifmi^nts of Meteorology , 60 

Chambers Meteorolooj) 0S5 

i hompson*B Introduction to Meteorolo^ S a 

Schoflfem and Lowe's Practical MeteoroKigy 87 

Smithsonian Institution Map of the Stars near the Noith Pole for 

observations un the Aurora 85 

Reynold's Coloured Diagram of the Barometer, with eiplanation of 

construction, <kc 1 50 

GHaisher's Hygrometrical Tables 75 



ERRATA. 
In the January Number of the Journal of SdveaHon^ the following mis- 
prints occur in the ** Circular fmm the Local Superintendent,* Aa, page 81 : 
Ist paragraph, Kne 4, for ths read IA«<. 
8rd paragraph, line 8, for continuinff read eotrnHng, 
11th paragraph, line 1, for oeew to, read to corns. 
Last paragraph, line 8, lor tatto read ta$e. 



TiBMs: For a sinsrle copy of the Jotirned ofBdHewliot^ f 1 nermmm, 
back vols., neatly stitched, sopplied oa the same terms. All subaci^pil^i 
to commence with the January Number, sod payment in advaoee «Ml J8 
all cases acoompaay the order. Single nnmbers. 10 cents each. 

AnvninsBMnmi inserted in the Jommml of SAtomium for 80 o«^iMpV 
line, which may be remitted in poUa^ Heumpi^ or otherwise. 

All communications to be addressed to J. OKoaes Honeivg, LUBi 

Bduemtimn Ofcm^ Tmmtk 
i^vsix Avp oi^soa, rauraas, Toves stasir. tqbovtoi. * ' 
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UNIVERSITY Ix\TELLECTUAL CHAEACTEKISTICS. 
From the London Spectator, 

Lord Bacon hps told us that one of the most valuable addi- 
tions to true historical literature Avould be supplied bj a con- 
stant series of character, 

Theso characters iu Bacon's opinion belong to professions 
and institutions no less than to individuals ; and in a continuous 
•tries of them, executed by competent hand»i we might have 
valuable "wjiterials for such »,y§tems of 8ocioli)gy and ethology 
as Mr. Mill h&$ s^dowed out with a kind of prophetic obscu- 
rity — so far as they will ever be attainable by man. 

It is admitted, in a rough aad. general way, that there are 
Buch distinctive characteristics chiselled into the very substance 
of men's natures in after life by the 6oc!!??-and intellectual 
draining of our several universities. This is felt especially by 
ttose persons whose station requires them to pa^s rapid and 
decisive judgments upon the characters of men, and in doing 
so to draw largely upon certain j)ractical generalizations as- 
sumed as axioir.s. The great lawyer, the statesman, the digni- 
fied ecclesiastic, has pretty generally his own view of the kind 
rf man likely to be farmed by a particular university. An emi- 
Ugll^lirdlate, now deceased, is said almost to have written over 
Hii|iiilaiii of Fulfaam, ''No Dublin man need apply." Among 
Vp/t iMi! ^"iretty general prejudice existed against Oxford up 

t £^ jmm ifto. Atki^^^ present moment the veteran states- 
">lf of OMttbiiilgtMijd Edinburgh, who knows public 
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Mr. tfiuDpoilM to consider an Oxford man, 
^er Pi«9i)ilMlMbUl.Wcceed in Parliament or 
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An attempt to bring together some obvious enough *^harac- 
teristics, moral and intellectual, of the great universities— Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and Dublin — may not be without interest 
and utility. The task might not have been very dilBcult in 
the last century. Two representations have been given of uni- 
versity life at that period, one by Bishop Lowth, of exeeasii^e 
brightness; another by Dr. Vicesimus Knox, of repulsive 
blackness. Perhaps both were true from diflferent points of 
view ; but wefear that the master of Tunbridge School drew 
more from the life than the professor of poetry. Put- 
ting together our information from many quarters (such as 
"Gibbon'« Autobiographies," " Gray's Letters," and •* Swift's 
Life,") we should be inclined to say that Oxford was the most 
ignorant and bigoted, Cambridge the most drunken and brutal, 
Dublin the best instructed, yet most savage. At O.vford they 
drank most port-wine, at Cambridge most ale, at Dublin most 
spirits ; at Oxford most bishop, at Cambridge most egg-lli|>, at 
Dublin most hot punch. .At Oxford a vice-chancellor is said 
to have been unable to walk in th'..' presence of royalty, when 
it honoured the university with n sudden visit, and we hear of 
fellows of Magdalen eating and drinking in disgusting rivalry 
until their stomachs touched the high table ! At Cambridgs 
dinner began at twelve o'clock, and drinking at two, with no 
particular time of cessation. At Dublin the fun seems to have 
been livelier, and the fighting more ferocious. Even then a 
few eminent men were always absorbing the better elements 
latent in the universities. At Cambridge Waterland pursued 
his theological studies with intensity of purpose and singleness 
of aim ; the poet Gray is the central figure in a group of ele- 
gant scholars ; Kirke White, the pure and gentle, was reading 
himself into his grave at a period when Oxford philosophy waa 
represented by two questions in the first part of Aldricb, and 
Oxford scholarship by such an examination as Lord Eldon haa 
reported. At Oxford, Adam Smith and Southey seem to have 
been unhappy ; but Bishops Home, Lowth, and Ueber, Lord 
Eldon, and Jones, have spoken well of the place of theur edu- 
cation. We are inclined to suppose that Dublin, during this 
period of darkness, must have been far in advance of her sisters. 
The fellows and scholars of that university always numbered a 
succession of eminent men in Church and State. The generous 
spirit of competition was never extinct, without which a uni- 
versity must soon become a pestilential moral swamp. The 
names of Berkely and Burke are the moat conspicuous ; but 
thef by tie means stand alooe upon the roll of 'trinity College* 
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The beginning of the present century was diatingniBhed by a 
marked reviyal of the academic spirit, especially at Oxford. Dr. 
Cyril Jackson first, afterwards a number of enlightened men, 
^Tanged the class list system. In so doing, with true English ticfc, 
they brought about, '* no solution of continuity." They iiceepitd 
the standard of intellectual training which had been tr^tional in 
Oxford since the Reformation, and which was accepted without 
question by all the superior minds in the place. Logio, the Aris- 
totelian ethics, ancient history and politics, a knowUdge, Bather 
•tegaat and intelligent than critical, of the Oreek and Latiapoets, 
basame the actual, as it had long been the ideal, standaiEid of Oxl^rd 
^Jeaehing. 

'.' It will readily be seen that this system accounts i0c xaaok in tbd 
subsequent history of Oxford. Such a course as this, narrow indeed, 
but admirable in its narrowness, must create a habit at free thought 
A man might have mastered it with exquisite thoroughness, and yet 
be grossly ignorant in the modem sense of the word. Tet he must 
have been strong in all his ignorance, ignorant perhaps of facts, but 
with a miod full of thought luid principlos. It wi]l be rem^inbered 
that this recognised current of academical education met with 
'Anotiier current of traditional thought — ^The Anglican Church fl|>irit. 
The'air that blows over Magdalen Tower, as Sir Walter Scott s^s, 
has never been favourabde to the iprowth of Puritanism. The 
Church ml>vement at Oxford has been attributed to we know not 
what underhand JesuitisuL We rather believe that Newmanism 
was the birthday of philosophy at Oxford. 

tt is not ours to tread further upon this delicate ground. It is 
for stronger and subtler pens, in years that are stiU future, to trace 
the recoil of that new rort Royal in an opposite direction to its 
Drototype, of which. Br. Pusey was the Jansen and Saint Cryan, 
Manning the Amauld, and Newman — we were nearly saying — the 
PaaeaL By the will of. a king the plowshare was passed over the 
old Port Royal ; by the will of a x>eople, or rather, of God, the 
plowshare seems destined to pass, in a Afferent sense, over the sys- 
tem which our sturdy Protestantism has been taught to identify 
with Rome. But history, always just, if always cold, will tell, in 
the one case, as in the othpr, of lofty spirits given to God with no 
grudging devotion ; of minds which, from severe self-inspection. 
Warned the secret of an ethical subtlety and refinement unmatched 
in modem times ; of ambition, which might, in some instances, have 
carried no common power to no common elevation ; but which, in 
pure love of Christ, stooped to the school and penitentiary, waiting 
through all misrepresentation and unpopularity — frowned upon by 
authority, and hissed alike by the vulgar and the free, for the im- 
partial judgment of the day which is not man's. We have been 
carried at once beyond our strength and beyooid our intentions. We 
must rapidly pass from cause to effects — ^from general principles to 
particular results. 

The Oxford man a few years ago was, as we all know, medieval, 
romantic, sometimes Romanising. if in orders, he restored and 
ritualized until he brought his pariah about his ears. He was so 
ultra- conservative that Toryism stank in hiH nostrils, so ultra-ortho- 
dox that Mant and D'Oyly, King Gkorge the Third and the IVotee- 
tant religion, were as much hated as the heretics of whom he vead 
in Hooper and St. AugU8ti<:e, and more despised. There is a wine 
of the sherry family, on which, when kept in an open cask, a sort 
of ropy film appears, and forms into buttons of vegetation, which, 
ftfter twenty-four hours, disappear, but leave behind them a delicate 
and pecular flavor. Somethiug like this has been the intellectual 
influence of Kewmanism on many of the best Oxford minds. It 
lias passed away, but it has left a certain fine and indescribaUe 
flavor behind it. The restorer of churches would no longer go to 
the stake for a surplice or a lectern. He still loves the chastened 
splendor and the decent solemnity of the English cathedral. Tlie 
constant reader, it may be occasional writer in the British VpiHo^ 
the Ckristian JtUmembrancer^ and the English Churchmon has learn- 
ed that Protestantism is something more than a cap%U mortunm of 
negation — ^that it has certain imperishable elements of spiritual life. 
The young lawyer or senator, to whom Spain or th« RotMui &mU» 
Ipoked somethiug like the ideal of a Catholic theocracy, and BootUod 
something like the valley of the shadow of death, has since, perhaps 
spoken his burniug Words for Italian freedom, and listened with 
pleasure to the eloquence of a Presbyterian divine. The Guardian 
of to-day is much like the best of the j^pers which, ten years ago, 
it would have denounced as latitudinarian. Still stranger strange ! 
The quoiidam idolator of Laud and Charles the First has become a 
Libeval— almost a Radical A good deal of this may be due to 
Qxford impressibility. Oxford is the very Bethel of Hero-worship ; 
Kewman first, then Gladstone, has been her idol for a quarter of a 
century. She is slow in admiring, but when she does, her admira- 
tion soon passse) into superstition. 

The Oxonian of fifteen or twenty years ago looked forward, in 
most instances, to a curacy and pupils. If rich, he had ideals which 
wtee eentantly blossoming into Cbthio Witk mm niMste-mA ehurolv 



a college, a school, a penitentiary. Heaven only knows how much 
talent and self-devotion ha? been hidden under the close waistcoat 
of many who have passed from a first and a fellowship to a country 
living. At the present day the bar, India, Australia, the diplomatic 
servidf, the House of Commons, the countine-house, even the farm 
and tilt ship are gaining more from Oxford than the Church can 
attract. Aooonling to Voltaire's terrible epigram, the Holy Roman 
empire was neither holy nor Roman, nor yet an empire. Similariy 
the Oxford theological school is not theological nor Oxonian, and 
least of all a aohooL It is simply uod- existent. Aud of the two 
great '< schools of tlie English Church "^formerly and insl^ ao 
called)— ona has now not much mote to do with the Churdi ^reQt- 
ly, however much indirectly, than Eton has to do with the Uone' 

Cambridge ao much more traditionally Liberal than Oxford, as 
SCaeauIay has taken care to point out, ia now decidedly more con- 
servative. Its traditions were no* theblogical, though it numbered 
Barrow and Waterland, Taylor and Bramhall, among its sons. But 
Laud and the non-jurors, Butler again, Jones of Nayland, Dt, 
Johnson (" respectable and insupportable,*' as a French writer meat 
falsely calls him^ Mant, Van Milatent, Howly, Routh« the mild 
orthodoxy and quiet learning of the better English clergy wore de- 
cidedly Cixonian. Contemporary Oxford has no theologians^ like 
Goodwin, Hardwich, Trench, and several others of CambridgO. 
Mr. Mwiff^l and the clever young prelate who is now Archbishop of 
York are rather thinkers and speculators than divines properly so 
called. Mr. Maoael kuowa more of Aristotle and Kant tiiaii of 
biblical oritieiam or patristic le«raiiu|, and Archbishop Tbomaon's 
Bampton lectures do not evince mucn acquaintance with any Eng- 
lish theologian but Magee, or with any '' father" but SL AusebDy 
and that coly in a single treatise. 

The best characteristics of the respective universities on their 
strong side seem to us to be as follows. If a young man aspires to 
be a man of science or a mathematician, he will of course seek 
Dublin or Cambridge. If his talent is for minute criticism of the 
classics, Cambridge must once more bear the palm. If he desires to 
know moral science extensively, he will enter Dublin ; if analyti- 
cally, at Cambridge ; if synthetically, at Oxford. If he would pre- 
pare for a public examination, we have little doubt that DuWn would 
pay best. To develop the fatties harmoniously, to give subtlety of 
thought and elegance of expressioii, to bestow at once daaaicsl 
form, logical acuteness, and ethical refinement, is the glory of 
Oxford. For a clergyman, Cambridge or even Dublin is now to be 
preferred. For a lawyer, all three are perhaps equally good. For 
a tutor, or sehoolmaster, simply as a general * 'grinder " or ''ooaoh,** 
Dublin is unrivalled. For a man o? letters, Oxford is slightly in 
advance of Cambridge, and much before DuUin. For a statesman 
Oxford is the best school of the three. 

Each university has also a weaker side. An Oxford man ia not 
rarely ♦•viewy," sentimental, conceited, and unpractical--at tiia 
mercy of extreme theories, like the unhappy knights-errant who 
have followed Newman and Comte. He may be ignoi-ant of ele- 
mentary mathematics, and incapable of understanding tte Fowto- 
niaa q^item. A Cambridge graduate is not seldonft iterp» 'eetf^efeffir 
cient, and narrow. A Dublin man is ipretl^y. frej^uently proviMaJ 
in thought as well as accent, given to what English young meu dfl 
" bumptiousness," and peculiarly HaUe to a oc e aw s of f<mml mmi 
religious laiiatioiam. The Oirford wm ai hia vent Is a prioa wd 
conceited dUeUarUe,^»k hvs best, a laigo wd liberal thinker. The 
Cambridge man at his worst exhibits Stupid coutempttiousnees or 
a^bracial pedantry, -«-«t bis Ik«C he Ii a eydjofoedic sdiolar like 
Whewelii « highly ooltiviM geotWnan like Herschel, a finished 
writer like Trenck The Dublin man at his worst is a vulgar 
preacher or a bigoied anti-Maynooth agitator ; but the good vged- 
mens of DuWii eduoatioo are of first rate excellence. Oxfevi mad 
Camfaridne would be proud of thinkers like Arthur Duller, •! 
writers fike Bishop Fitzgerald, of lawyers like Cairns, of 
Hke WhheMe and Plunket. 



H.-r-TBE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF THE JHTEB* 
NATIONAL EXHIBrrlpN.— REPORT OP THE JuRY. 

O&BAT BRITAIN AND ITS DEPKNBENCISa. 

ENOiifitt CoioNii£8.->The atUntion of the Jury haabMn MMK 
sarily attracted by the remarkable evidence a(fcrded m tba Wl^' 
tion, of the growth of several English colonies AP^^M)^^ 
population, and in enterprise. In so far i^ Class ZZlT. 
cerued. the objects exhibited in the Ooloniia Depaataf^ • -'] ft; 
collections illustrating the flora ai partieular imni>^ ^ 

collections of their animal and ^neral product i 

collections are as meritorious for their sci'- 
they are interesting fbr1iNir*eMMl#i«l^* 
promiae of material ftmigml^ wbie^ 
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hma swarded to tho Coloniftl OommitleeB, bj wboln ttoe cbllec- 
tioos hftYO been prepared, iu Jamaica, in New BruniNnDky in Sooth 
Australia, and in British Guiana. Bfit it baa boaa eepecoliy grati- 
fying to the Jury to notice that in soTeral remarkarble instancea, 
paUie iDstmetion hag progressed pari pastu with the development 
of oommercial resources, and that in one or tw'o of them, the 
amonnt of zeal and care devoted to the intellectual culture of a 
rising colony has greatly exceeded that which is exhibited in many 
dd^r countries. 

A n'^ble example of this is to be foond in the Colony of Vio 
Tom^ In the court devoted to the display of the products of that 
Coloipr, there is a large volume, every page of which is of vellum, 
illtuninated with singular taste and skill, aud presentiug almost as 
ipraata variety of design as is to be found in the most elaborate 
miiMwto of the middle ages. This volume, tiie prodnctien of a num- 
ber of colonial artists, contains the latest statisttos of the oolony ; 
•Bd from it) a^d the information kindly famished by Sir Hedmood 
Barry, the Commissicner for Victoria, it appears that the popula- 
tion amounted iu 183G only to 177 penons ; in 1861 it had reached 
77,445, and had increased in 1861 to the number of 540,322. 
Primary and secondary iustraction is for the most part given under 
tlio denominatioiial and natioud eehool boards. In 1851, Uie total 
Atmiber of schools wm 129, and of acholaTs 7,000; in 1861, the 
achools were found to have increased to 886, and the sohdars to 
51,668. The cost of sustaining these schools is defrayed partbr by 
the Gk>vemment (which contributed, in IS^, no less a sum than 
£110,155), and partly by school fees and voluntary contributions, 
which amounted to £61,402. It is believed that there are a few of 
the Victorian children who do not acquire seme degree of sholastio 
inatniction ; and very vigorons efforts are being made by the various 
denominations and others to secure a system, at once jnst, firm, 
and economical, that shall furni^ for every child in the community 
oa^Mkble of securing instruction, a good intellectuid, moral, and 
rJlgious education. All the religious denominatioits have Sunday- 
ichook ; and night schools have been established for adults in vari- 
ous partft of the colony. There are mechanics' institutiox^ and 
eiiloBOphic and literary societies to the number of nearly fifty in 
elbuume and its suburbs alone. A magnificent building, photo- 
^graphs of which are exhibited in the Victoria court, was erected in 
1.856 in Melbourne, at a cost of £36,000, and opened as a public 
library. In 1860, it contained 2^,0^ volumes, classified and 
arranged on a phm designed to promote systematic study, aud it 
reodved no less than 162,115 readers. A University has also been 
founded, which in the course of six years has also made considerable 
pro&ress.. During the last year it had thirty-six matrieolated 
atudents, fifty-three attending lectures in law, and fifteen in atten- 
dance at the civil engineering and surveying clasaes. The scheme 
of academical instruction prescribed to candidates for degrees is 
very comprehensive, aud the examinations, as far as maybe gathered 
from the papers and documents displayed at the Exhibition, are of 
a very high -and severe character. 

In Upper and Lower Canada, education, though carried out 
ttuder social conditions of exceptional difficulty, receives a large 
ahare of public attention. The Jury have had great satisfaction in 
distinguishing by a medal the services of the Hon. P. J. O. Oban- 
yeau, to whose personal influence and energy much of the success 
of the methods of primary instruction in the colony is due. They 
have had before them copies of tlie Monthly Journal of Educaiiony 
which IS circulated from Montreal among the teachers and school 
managers, and wh ch is filled with matter of a practical and 
profudsional kind. The colony produces many of its own school* 
books, among which may be mentioned LoffeWs General Oeogra- 
phy, a trustworthy and attractive manual, remarkable for its clear 
arrangement, and for the fulness of its illustrative and statistical 
contents. , 

Professor H. Miles, the Commissioner for Canada, furnishes the 
iollowing interesting details respecting the state of education in 
that country : — 

'* Education in #anada is subsidised, inspected, and in a great 
part controlled, by the Government. A provincial superintendent 
of education, and a staff of derkp, ^c., form an education bureau 
for each of the former provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. The 
school laws in both are the same in their more important features, 
but difier iu detailed-differences being necesnary to adapt them to 
the wants and usages of the two races which inhabit Canada. In 
Upper Canada, there are five Colleges with the rank and privileges 
of Universities. An effort is now being made to fuse them, or 
adopt a commou curriculum and common standard of examination. 
Toronto University is under direct Qovernment control, enjoys a 
large provincial endowment, and is not under the control of any 
religious body. The others are imder the control of several 
Churches. In ^wer Canada, there are three Colleges with Univer- 
»ty •rank— viz. : McGiil College, Montreal, under tho control of 
jKf n^uabo^j Biflfa^!« Co&age^ XemmsTiUe, bttkmgisg to the 



Church of Englaad ; and Laval Univafsity, QuebecL under iihe 
ooiitrol of the Koman Catholic ChurcL The first of ijiese had, in 
I860, 213 students in the schools of art, medicine, and law ; lAie 
aeeond twenty-three in arts alone. Laval, not recmving any grant 
from the pubfic exeh^uer, nor snbnutting to the control of the 
superiniwideikt, furnishes no return. Next in grade in Lower 
Canada are ten clanical colleges, or hig^ sehoob, with 1,896 pupik ; 
and fourteen industrial collets, witii 2,SSS pupils. Tke Uniyersi- 
ties received in that year $5,234, or a httie over £1,000 stg. , ftctai 
the provincial e[xchequer ; the chMUoal colleges, $14,358, and the 
industrial, #8,080. Besides these, more than 280 aeademies and 
model schools arerotumed, witha numiber of pupih in each vanyrag 
from 12 to 138, giviqg a very lar^s a«grega*» attendance, and 
recmvinjr $41,8)6 in aid. In many of these latter, the edncalaon 
is mixed--claflse6 being taught eveiything, from the elemems pro- 
per to an infant schooL up to the dassics and mathematics m ommf j 
to matriculate at the Univewity. In Upper Canada, the highUr 
part of the woric is more strictly apportioned to the grammar 
sohoola For the common schools, the provinces vote annually a 
fixed sum to be distributed by the provincial superintwndeoie, wheo 
annually report their proceedtngs to Government The share of 
the grant Mling to each raunicipalftv is handed over to it, siibjett 
to the condition that it will tax itself to an equal amount; and the 
perfect representative mimieipal. institutions of the country mBkm 
the levying of this rate upon the property a very simple uiatter. 
The same madiinery is employed as that created to provide meiM 
for the making and support of roads and bridgen, and oth«r loMl 
improvements. In Lower Canada, the distribution is baaed on tl«e 
annual census of the children between the ages of seven and four- 
teen years ; in Upper Canada, upon the last deoenniat census of 
the total population. In Lower C&nada, each school of ilfKieii 
scholars, kept open for eight months, receives its allowance. In 
Upper Canada, each receives in proportion to the length of time H 
is kept open. But the people in neither province have been edn- 
tent with raising just enough by local rates, or voluntaiy subacfff^ 
tions, to meet the grant In 1860, the sum actual^ dmtnbuted ^ 
sttperindendenti attodg the common school of Lower Csmda WA 
only about $116,000 ; but against that the people raU^ by laM 
rates $238,364 ; as monthly fees, $249,717 i and as assessment for 
the erection aud repabrof school-housesj $15,7il--mftking » ?««*J 
of ^8,853, or more than four times the amount of the dirwt 
grant The grants being nearly stationary from 1853 to^l865-fa 
fact rather reduced by funds devoted to aifhual schools, *c., in the 
later years—these eontribuliona steadily iliereaeed from 1868, whAi 
they only amounted to $165,848, to $249,136 in 1855, $459,^ ki 
1858, and $508,860 in i860. During the same period— 18oS to 
186D-^4he number of schools increased from 2,352 to 3,264, sjid 
the pupils from 108,284 to 172,155 ; the population being in the 
latter year 1,111,566. We cannot furnish the same statist ca for 
Upper Canada. But with a grant slightly larger than Loww 
Canada, based upon its larger population in 1852, tiiat portion of 
Canada spent in 1859, upon its common schools, upwnrds of 
$1,100,000, or nearly one dollar per head of the entire population. 

" For the training of teachers, there have been ostabhshwl one 
normal school in Upper Canada, and tiiree in the Lower Province 
On of these three is connected with Laval Umversity, one with 
McGiD, and one is under the more immediate control of the mper- 
intendent himself. They were only establiiOied m 1857-rtliat m 
Upper Canada having been in operation several years previously. 
In 1860, the Lower Canada schools had 162 male and 126 female 
teachers in training, ar.^1 had granted diplomas for aosideuiiea to 
four male pupils ; lor laodel schools to 134 (sixtyone male and 
sevenly-tliree female) ; for elementary hchools to 181 (lifty-six male 
and 125 female)— in all to 319 teacliLiu The teacliers previoubly 
employed were very generally ignorant of the best methods of mi- 
parting instruction, in many cases ignorant of the subjects they 
professed to teach. Year by year a marked improvement « visiblo 
m this respect ; a higher qualification for licenses to teach being 
more and more insisted on. ,,. i ^ j. a 

" In each province, there is a council of public instruction to 
advise the superintendent in certain matters, and specially to detnr- 
mine upon the school-books to be used iu the public schooUi. By 
this means, uniformity and system aw g»dually being if Produced 
into the teaching, and books published m the United States, which 
necessarily give prominence to the interests of that countiy, are 

gradually being superseded. . ^ - • • j • l- 

« * To assist the superintendent, there are appointed salaried inspec- 
tors of schoob in Lower Canada, who vUit and examine the schools 
within their respective districts periodically, and report ^nuaUy to 
the superintendent. In Upper Canada, there is a county superin- 
tendent in each county to perform this office. . , , ^^. 
** In Lower Canada, the immediate control of theeohoolslsTeecea 
in commissioners for each pariah, township, yiHage, town, orc^ 
muttknpelitiy having charge of all the sohools In it. Ill Uipf*r 
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Cauada, there are trustees elected fer each idiool district, or dis- 
trict set apart by the municipal council as entitled to a school within 
its limits. 

^' In both provinces, the authorities may make arrangements for 
religious teachin^c in the schools, but no pupils need stay to receive 
it whose parents object. Provision is also made, that wherever a 
certain number of persons dissenting from the religious views of the 
majority desire it, they may establish a separate or dissentient 
school, elect special trustees for it, and I'eceive their share of the 
Government t<rant, and of the proceeds of local taxation/' 

England and Wales. — ^It is impossible to furnish, respecting 
the state of public instruction in Great Britain and Ireland, any 
^ures approaching in symmetry and completeness to those which 
have been given for other countries. It is very much to be regretted 
that at the recent census of 1861, no returns as to tiie state of edu- 
cation ^f the people were obtained, although in 1851, statistics of 
groat value were callected on the subject. The action of the State 
•<i»pon education is very partial, extending only to 10,900 schools, 
. and the number of endowments and other agencies and iniiuences 
devoted to the support of schools is not very large, but so varied as 
to be incapable of easy estimate or classification. Nevertheless, in 
1861, sixty inspectors appointed by the Government were employed 
in visiting schools^ and in holding examinations. They found pre- 
sent in the schoohi,' 1,028,690 cliildren, 8,069 certificated teachers, 
and 15,498 apprentices or pupil-teachers. Of the schools or depart- 
.meuts, 2,281 were for boys only, 2,260 for girls only, in ^789 
bpy^s-^nd gii-ls were instructed together, 1,620 were confined to 
infants (children under seven years of age.) Of the children, 
560,333 were males, and 462,367 were females. The inspectors also 
visited thirty-niue separate training colleges, occupied by 2,869 
stud^^its in preparation foif the office of schoolmaster or school- 
.mistiness. In December last, these students, and 2,782 other candi- 
dates, were simultaneously examined for the end of the 1st, 2nd and 
3rd year of their training, or for admission, or for certificates as 
.lifting teachers. The inspectors also visited 442 schools for pauper 
children, containing 32,481 inmates, and 58 ragged or industrial 
schools, containing 4,411 inmates. The total sum expended in the 
.year was £813,441, which was : 

£ s. d. 
Vox building, enlarging, repdring, and furnishing 

elementary schools 99,606 15 4 

Tor bnildiug, enlarging, repairing, and furnishing 

normal or training Colleges 6,945 

.For providing books, maps, and diagrams 5,767 10 7 

For providing scientific apparatus 244 8 8 

For augmenting salaries of certificated schoolmasters 

and schoolmistresses 121,627 7 8 

For paying salaries of assistant teachers 8,701 1 

For paying salaries of probationary teachers 8,009 11 8 

For paying stipends of pupil-teachers, and gratuities 

for their special instruction 301,826 10 9 

For capitation grants 77,239 15 11 

For gnints to night-ichools .'..... 2,192 8 

For grants for teaching drawing 2,253 5 

For ann ual grai i ts to training collcijes 101 , 865 13 1 

For grants to reformatoiy and industrial schools ... 9,311 9 3 

Pensions 785 3 4 

.Inspection 44,143 2 10 

Administration (office in Loudon) 19, 168 3 

Poundage on post-cffice orders 2,875 7 3 

Agency for grants of books, maps, and diagrams ... 999 3 4 

Tutal £813,441 16 

It is to 1)0 remembered that the sum thus administered by the 
Committee of Council aids but does not in any case wholly maintain 
schools. The Government does not originate any school, nor insist 
on the establishment of one by local authorities, even when the fact 
of educational destitution is most apparent. It neither appoints 
teachers, nor has the power to remove them. It does not publish 
school-books, nor even prescribe or recommend any in preference 
to others. Except in the case of factory operatives, there is no law 
which even indirectly makes school attendance compulsory. The 
fundamental rule of State action in England has ever been to help, 
to stimulate, and to direct voluntary etforts, but not to supersede 
them. Hence the orf^anisation of the gi*eat voluntaiy societies has 
been largely ntilised by the Government. In 1836 its grants took 
the form simply of contributions to the greatest of them ; and since 
1846, the year iu which the operation of the present Minutes of 
Council commenced, it is through that or<;ani8atiou mainly that it 
placeH itself in communication with the schools. Although the in- 
spectors are nominated by the Crown, these societies have practically 
A veto on their appointment. The training colleges are al^ founded 
And directed by the voluntaiy efforts of societies, tiboogh inspected 



andlawely snbsidised bjr the State. The manner in which the grant 
is distributed is shown in the following return for the year 1861 :— 
To schools connected wiih the— 

Church of England ...£495,471 

British and Foreign School Society 78,358 10 11 

Wesleyan schools 37,775 5 1 

Roman Catholic Schools (England and Wales)... 32,786 19 9 

Parochial union schools 1,174 3 4 

Church of Scotland 53,398 16 

Free Church 38,829 17 4 

Episcopal Church (Scotland) 6,052 18 1 

Roman Catholic schools (Scotland) 2,408 8 6 

Edttcaiional SocUtiet in Englamd. — ^By far the largest and racst 
important of the educational societies in England is the Natwnal 
Society for Promoting iht Education of the Poor in the Prineipkt 
o/ the MdMitked Church ihro^ighout England and. Wales. It was 
instituted in 1811, and received a Charter of Incorporation in 1S17. 

The number of schools in union with the Society is 11,909, with 
1,119,730 scholars. Most of these schools have been aided by grants 
from the Society, A total of 8770 teachers have been trained in 
the Society's own training institutions. Since the establishment of 
the Society it has distributed no less a sum than £761,931, wfaidi 
has been expended as follows : — 

For buildinir and fitting up school rooms and teach- 
ers' houses £372,372 9 8 

Building metropolitan and diocesan training insti- 
tutions ...... ..- ^'^^^ ^ ^ 

Maintaining metropolitan and Welsh training in- 
stitutions, and for exhibitions ....:..., 223,592 17 3 

Inspection and organising of schools 9,508 8 4 

Establishing and supporting metropolitan and pro- 
vincial depositories of school-books and ap- 
paratus 11,038 5 9 

Grants for school-rooms and apparatus 2, 175 8 

Conducting inquiries as to the state of Church of 

England Schools 3,001 11 8 

Attendant on diffusing general information, raising 

and disbursing funds, <tc 84,535 12 7 

The total sales in the Central Depository since its 

commencement amount to 219,900 

The last year's sale was upwards of 26,000 

The training colleges of the Society are at Battersea, St. Ma A's, 
Chelsea, and at Whitelands. Diocesan Training Colleges, though 
not actually maintained or superintended by the Society, are con- 
ducted on its principles, and mainly furnish teachers for Nations! 
Schools. They are situated at Highbury, Cheltenham, Chester, 
Durham, Exeter, Salisbury, Chichester, Culham, (Oxon), Peter- 
borough, Norwich, Warrington, York, and Hockorill. 

The British and Foreign ikh^jol Society was founded in 1808, and 
look its rise from some efforts which were made by Joseph Lancaster 
to provide instruction for large numbers of the poor in Sonthwark. 
By the establishment of a largo model or central school, and by 
admitting to it, in great numbers, persons who desired to become 
teachers of the poor, this Society recognized the importance of 
special preparation for the teacher's office, many years before any 
training colleges existed in the country. It has now nearly 2000 
schools in connection with it It sustains in the Borough Bead 
one training cr normal college for 100 young men, and one at 
Stockwell, near London, for lOO young women ; another training 
coUeue for North Wales has recently been established at Bangor, 
on the Society's principles. By instruction given to missionary* 
schoolmasters, by grants of school materials, and in other ways, it 
has largely contributed to the establishment and maintenance of 
schools in many distant parts of the world. Its principles are 
comprehensive, and it is not in any sense a dissenting or a denomi- 
national institution. The Holy Scriptures are daily read and taught 
in its schools ; but no catechism is used, and lA polemical teaching 
on points reepecting which the various bodies of Christians aw 
divided, is discoumged by the Society. During the year 1861, iti 
income amounted to £20,477, and the number of schools inspected 
by its own agents to 1157, wliile 82 grants of school materiidB were 
made to poor schools in England, in the colonies, and abroad. 

The Home and Colonial School Society was founded in 1836. R 
educates, in its training institution, teachers of different religioni 
denominations, holding the fundamental truths of the Bibla A 
lai^ majority of its students are, however, members of the Chnrdi 
of England. The Society has been specially successful in the twin- 
ing of teachers for infant schools, and devotes special care to the 
development of the best methods of instruction in this departmeoi 
There are now upwards of 200 female students constantly attepdifig 
the coarse of instruction. 

The majodty of those for older diil4m aro trsiaed under tib» 
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GovemiDeot Mintttes of August and December, 1846, and 2(Hh 
Angnst, 1853 ; and those for infant schools under the Special 
Minate applicable to teachers of these schools, dated April 24, 1857. 
About 3000 teachers, for home, colonial, and foreign ser\ioe, '• 
have already received the benefit of the institution. In the schoolH 
of the Society 700 children are collected from a very poor and 
neglected neighbourhood. In the model infant school the average 
OTitnber of children is 160. The juvenile school consists of boys 
and girls, and the attendance averages 140. A mixed school has 
beeu added to the establishmeip ; it is a combination of the infant 
and juvenile schools, and contains 130 children of both sexes and all 
ages. It occupies one room, and two class rooms, and is intended \ 
ss a model of such a school as may be established in a small parish 
where only one can be maintained. The building is new, ana very 
complete. Another most important and essential part of the estab^ 
lishment is its practising schools and galleries. When the students 
have seen, in the model schools, the plans of teaching and^'govem- 
ment adopted by the Society, they are required themselves to carry 
them inte practice, and for this purpose a small supplementjiry 
school or gallery is in turn committed to the charge of eadi of the 
students. 

Sach of these three great institutions appear as an exhibitor in 
Class XX [X. ; and the Jury have pleasure in acknowledging the 
ready zeal and the cordi: 1 unanimity with which their respective 
authorities 80U<:;ht tc promote the objects of the Exhibition, and to 
cany out the suggestions of the National Committee. The collec- 
tion of the National Society (5498) is especially rich and complete. 
It oomprisee a beautiful set of iUnstrations, in miniature models, of 
the fittings and furniture suited to a National School ; besides 
examples of the books, the tabular lessons, the models, the maps 
and slates, and other a])paratus employed in teaching, and a great 
variety of wall-pictures and other devices for promoting the adorn- 
ment and the cheerfulness of a school room. The British and 
Foreign School Society (5458) exhibits a collection of similar orti- 
des; a large and beautiful drawiug of its new training college at 
Stock well, recently erected at a oo»st of nearly £1^000, and many 
of the latest and most improved expedients naed in the teaching of 
reading, arithmetic, and drawing. In the space devoted to the 
Home and Colonial School Society (5482), there is a model of the 
practising school, and of the exercise and playgrounds attached to 
it : besides a classified collection of objects illustrative of common 
manufactures, and of household implements and duties. The Jury 
cannot forget that the production of school materials is the smallest 
part of the sei-vices which these three great institutions have efiected. 
The number of books actiudly publisited by them is comparatively 
small ; their chief labour has been devoted to the production of 
that which is incapable of exhibition — ^to the training and discipline 
of the Christian teacher, and to the development of those principles 
and methods without .whiol^fall eolechaaism' is a v^iy barren and 
useless thing. The Jury, have deairecl to mark- tiieir estimation of 
these sorvices, as well as of the articlea «xhibiiedj by tlie aiard of 
a medal to each Society i . • . ' .....' 

i34^wmaL(riri^i$Uiigim4^rud BrUam.-^ltdB v^rtiiy^of reecnrd faerej 
tliat the curriculum of instructiou for teachers, wbteir is xsakHod Out, 
natiGf)i|r|b^ these i^ecieti^ bob ib the tniiniag«e6Ueg6'0f the Wes- 
leyan Education Cuuimittee, and in other institutions wliich'ilreuiot 
represented in the Exhibition, is higherfaud^moredxtedsiVe l^aik 
that adopted in training of the .primary teoeher iA arty Continental 
State. The two years* coui-se, whieh« is^iow goieridly' insisted 'on, 
coastitoief by jne.imQane the whole of the't>rofeasioiMd prepOiuiion 
which ftn elementary schoolmaster in Bugland obtains. It nsoaUy 
follows a five years af^enUoesl^ipas a puipiUteooherin an elementary 
Bcho^ and is designed to supplement and to complete the irajuing 
andt^ths echeuie of study whioh have hoott carried on' in that periods 
The i-equirements preKcribed by tl^ Govemvsent for acertificttted 
teagbar iudude, not only. an ample and oocvratb knowledge of the 
suf^eobs usually taught' in schools, but alto a course of instruction 
in.^tbe science .and .the art qi eduoatiou, and* some ocquamtanee 
with Snglish literature, with 4he principles of: long^ioge, with the 
elements. o£ Latin, and mth some branches of physieal science and 
the higher mathematics. , ■lie'ient disoiusiops harvi» proved that it is 
th^ deaire of tlio educatiouali Societies to uloiiitain this liigh stan- 
dard ; and that,, while very Hsnsible.of tihe importahce of securing 
thoroushnau and practicalness ia the teaohing^of elementary snl^ 
jeciMy toey are anxious to. eu courage their tethers,' both to acquire 
for IhfiKuselves, and to impart, even in the* bum blest villogb' school, 
in formartioU' as abundant, and culture as e^tftousdve, as the.eiroum- 
Btauceo. .will permit .. . i 

liie only institution for the training of teachers which is not in 
eoaueeiion with the Government, is the Con^tgatUn^ Board of 
Bducatio)^ It is represented in. the Exhibition by an interesting 
col][acticin of books, educational priuts, .lessons, aud other publica- 
tioi)«. < This Boai*d . vae ■ inslitated in- 1843. J t in oohstituted to 
prQi)AOt«ipDpuhis«diacaiipx^t{iiai«yBg oi « nUgiOus^ ehortqter, and 



tinder no circumstances receiving aid from x^ublic money adminis- 
tered by Government. 

The chief objects of the Board are — 1. The training of teachers 
of both sexes, of decided piety, and possessing suitable qualifica- 
tions as teachers of infant and juvenile day schools. 2. The esta- 
blishment or aiding of schools in poor districts, by grants of money, 
books, or otherwise. 3. The inspection of Echools. 4. The ad- 
vancement of education by the Press, by public meetings, and 
especially by the adoption of all practicable means to deepen in tho 
minds of parents a sense of their respnnsibilitios, and to induce 
them to regard the instruction of their ofispring as a work which 
duty aud interest urge them to perform. Since its establishment, 
the Board has trained 457 teachers. 

It isHjomputed that, in tho year 1858, there were 2,652,000 chil- 
dren linger instruction in the day schools of England and Wales, 
of whom 1,692,000 were in public, and 860,000 in private schools. 
This gives 1 in 9 'OS as the proportion of the whole population 
under instruction, a proportion exceeded only in Europe by that of 
rrusaia, where it iHMMhes the high numbert>f 1 in 1*27. "The pti* 
vate schools are in no way under the supervision of the State, and 
at present no' law analogous to the Medical Registration Act for- 
bids an unlicensed or unquahfied x)er80n to open a school More- 
over, English institutions do not at present furnish any provision 
for tJie systematic trainins of any teachers but those of elemental'^ 
schools for the children of the poor ; and the professional instnic* 
tion which is accessible in the normal colleges to the candidates 
for masterships in elementary schools, cannot be obtainetl by the 
private teacher, however desirous he may be to obtain a know- 
ledge of method, or to secure from some public body a certificate 
of his fitness to teach. Nevertheless, the last ten years have wit- 
nessed two or three movements, the incidental influence of which, 
on the middle-class schools, has been most salutary, and lias pro* 
duced a visible improvement. The establishment of examinationa '. 
as the only avenue to the Civil Service of the Crown ; the. opening 
of many important posts in the Indian Service to public cojupeti- - : 
tion, and the system of Oxford and Cambridge .£,xawipatioii8 lor 
youths who have completed their school life, luit aro not members- 
of the Universities, have done much to stimulate the energy of the 
teachei-s, and to improve the (quality of the instruction in middle- ' 
class schools. The great importance of. evening schools and 
institutes for the instruction of young persofis who have left the 
dav schools of adults, has of late years strongly pressed itself upon 
public attention. The Jury regret that they had not befoi« them, 
in any formal shape, the programmes and schemes for the edi|ca« 
tion and examination of adults which were specified in the list . 
drawn up by the National Committee, and circulated by the Royal 
Commissioners. Especially tliey regret that they hod not before 
t^om the prognu^me pf the. eft^fQinfktionsanatitiUed.by tho $ooie1^i i 
of Arts. That .^oc^ty's ,unj,o^0f ,iu»titutionaifar thetiuatnietiien.xi 
<^ adtilts was estab^shed, ia 1,85^, pu aipuustsuggesj^hy Mi*.«Harry< '.. 
CJliBster. ^ Its^^divfLt^oi^d.eji^aqiinatajon&iweve iirst^ldin LeiKlQn'.d 
ilk ' 1*856. In 1857^ they ^.ere ^h^ld in jLondpn .ajud Huddevsfield.' . 
In I85d tTiey w.^n^'Leld iu.,thii:ty-i>iw». and im 1800. ia.sixtjr- three. «• 
dtfi'ereni placei -..an^^ WW andtiw 28G2|i in.eightyntwo difevtnt - ' 
places,' under tne pupen^t^ft^^iMJR. ftf local , Uiordi • affiliated to- the.;. 
'Sl^ciefy of Afts ii> £p£^a^id» WsJ^. SootlAud, onji Jireland. ; • SlieBOf t 
Iqcal boards generally include .the prinjsip^ irieuds of ^education in, -. 
x*^_-*.L i^ , xi._ .•_.•__! -_ ,1 :.xt-^- 1.-^-1 - ^^^ ori ties, , and.. 1 

educatioBk^l . 




' an^d' 

pri^s of money au^ l>ooks.. ,Th^t, tnu> fijend pf: education, and nX 
every other good thii^, the lamented Prince Consort, Presideitt .of 
the Society at .Arts, established a .prixe of ,tweutyrfive guineoa 
Onnualy, for the candidate who '.hguld be imoaii successful in these 
exaxpinations in the current, and thiiee last, preceding yepxs^ and> 
Her Majesty ihe Queen .has itivl^ea upon herself to continue, tliia 
** Prince Consort's Prize 'If 91: . the future- In 18C;2, 1,217 papers 
were worked by 815 condidiates, QfiQ of whou^ xeceived 042 oeriifi-. 
eates, and 147 iai)ed to po^. ,,The,.examinatioBq.«'o open to all 
persons, of both sexes^ , not , u^der sixteen years, of age: Tbore^ oao 
twenty-nine subjects of examination, and Xwentyroiue examiiiers, 
men of the blithest distinction. Among them «w*q our eolkeagues tho 
i^v. B. M. Cowie and the Rev. Samuel Clark, ojid akO' Pi^fessoM 
Sylvester, jffaTl, Bartholomew Price, Goodeve, ^VilliAmson,D^lLiud* 
leyj Messra. XJTeatie, M. P., Hughes^ Pearscoi, Maciette, Betoiaye, 
and Bradley^ the Bis^^pp of. Gloucester and .Bristol, <iifr>I>e;^i of 
Hereford, I;r. Temple, Mr. !Eii\Uah^ d:c. No candidate .can be 
eiuimiDed in more than fo-r subjects in the' samo^ yeoTj Many 
young men persevere year ait,^r ye^* adding oertificate to ceHificate.- 
A certificate of the first class with the 1st prise forEnghali literari^ure,.* 
and a certificate of the ^i-st class. i£or English hiatopy, mevo token 
this year by a feinale candidate aged eighteen. Eveiy candidate 
for examination must have undergone* a previous ]p|> sip^inj^ ^^anii- 
tt4tion by a local board ; ahd a' ^'Central Committee of ISducatiunal 
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Unions ** had rcccutly been formed at the Society of Arts, to con- 
duct Bimilai* examiaatlons for candidates under sixteen. Thes^^ last 
oxamipations were firat held this year at forty-three dittierent 
plact's ; 425 candidates were examined, 227 received cestiUc&tea. 
The exaniiuatious instituted by the Society of Arts attract annually 
a greater numbar of candidates, who are chiefly young people 
engaged in buaiuess or labour, and connected with mechanics' 
institutions, and evening classes. Their eOcct in promoting efforts 
for self -improvement among this important class has been very 



day evuiot adTaatageomly be spent in adifiol by children lea tbni 
ei^ht years of age. 

E|ven in the case of elder children, I should nq^ be inclined to add 
to the four hours ; but 1 would diminish, and at length dispense with 
the intervening physical exercises, recesses, eta Gymnastic aad 
drilling are good, but these can have another time set apart for 
them ; and as soon as the scholar is able to work alone, he should 
be required to spend at first twenty minutes, and ultimately, per- 
haps, two hours in the performance of an appointed task, not merely 



great. Koniiiiations to compete for clerkships in the public service in preparation for recitation, but in writing exercises, and in the 
have been placed from time to time at the disposal of the Society reproduction of the oral lessons he receives from his teacher, eta 



of Art8, to encourage the candidates who have succeeded best in 
the.ie examinations. To the late Mr. John Wood, to Earl Gran- 
ville, and also to the Earl of Derby, and to Lord Palmerston, the 
thaxiks of the friends of education are due for this wise liberality. 
No young man thus nominated has failed to succeed in the Compe- 
tition, and the conduct of those who have been appointed has been 
all that could be desired . — Educational Times. 



III. ^»pfw m Irartiral Mnmian. 



1. THE LAWS OF CHILDHOOD. 

[The following admirable Paper was read by Miss M. B. M. Jonks, 
late of London, at the Convention of Educators called at Oswego, 
N. Y., some months since, to examine and test the system of '* Ob- 
ject Teaohinff," so successfully introduced into the Public Schools 
of that dty, throngh the energy of Mr. Sheldon, the Superintendent, 
and under the instruotions of Miss Jones. '*^ The article is the best 
and most instructive thing on the philosophy of Pestalozzian or 
natural method of teaching that we have seen] : 

The merit of the Pestalozzian system is, that, recognising the 
character of ohildren, it adants itself to this, doinir invariably and 
sysiemattoally what all good parents and teachers do often and in- 
tniti'pely. 

PestMOtti reoognized the nature of a child as threefold : physical, 
mental and moral. He demanded that this nature should be aided 
in developing itself, simultaneously, iiarmonionsly and progressively. 
He noted the three-fold characteristics of this three-fold nature, and 
said: ''The chief characteristics of a child's physical nature is 
activity ; of his inteUectnal nature, love of knowledge ; <?f his moral 
nature, sympathy. No educational system can suit him imless it 
works by these. 

I. Activity is a law of childhood. Its abuse produces restlessness, 
love of mischief, etc. It were not too mnch to demand that the 
number of honrs devoted by growing boys and girls to physical 
exercise, in some shape or other, should equal those devoted to 
intellectual exercises. This the teacher cannot secure. She can, 
however, insist fas a necessary condition of work) that her pupils 
shall have two recesses in the morning and one in the afternoon, 
eaoh twenty minutes long ; that during the time of recess they be 
not constrained to qnietiide ; for children, unless asleep, cannot rest 
without they play, and they cannot play without making a noise; 
that they shall sit and stand alternately ; that they shidl have phy- 
sical exercise between each lesson, unless singing or recess intervene, 
and that the remainder of the time be honestly occupied in school 
work. It is really a sad sight to see young children permitted 
neither to work nor play, bdLkept in their seats for two or three 
hours, under pretence of studying. Were schools instituted for the 
purpose of training little ones to the love of n^ischief and to idle- 
ness, they could hardly adopt better means to secure such an end. 
To divide a school into two sections, to take each alternately, and, 
while teaching one, to provide the other with something to do (the 
doing of which is to be tested^, as copying printed columns of words, 
arranging patterns of forms and colors, weighing, measuring, work- 
ing number exercises on slates or bUckboards, drawing the school 
room to scale, reproducing on their own slates lessons in spelling or 
language — all this requires not only the necessary apparatus, but 
training, energy and moral influence on the i)art of the teacher. It 
is faster, to bo sure, to remain in one's seat, calling up one class at 
a time, and hearing the<ie read and spell in turn, while the rest are 
commanded to ''keep studying." 

Now that another method of keeping school is introduced consis- 
tently with the greater energy expended by teachers and children, 
the number of school hours ought to be diminished. It has been 
amply proved that the children of the Home and Colonial Schools, 
Iiondon, now attending school during five hours, make greater pro- 
greita than they formerly did in six. 

I shall not be surprised to find the number of hours reduced to 
four. Edwin Ohadwick, J. Currie, and other educators, who can 
speak as having authority, decUu« that more than four hoiirs in th© 
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To make these oral lessons worth recordings indeed, to uisurs 
them as being of any value at all^-they must be well prepared. 
Much, if not all the time gained by the teacher will be devoted to 
thi& In Germany or £ngland, a trained teacher (and untrained 
teachers are not recognized) would no more think of addressing her 
pupils without preparation, than a lecturer his audience, or a min« 
ister his congregation. 

11. Love of knou?Udgt is a law of childhood. The abuse of this 
produces idle and impertinent curiosity. It is a simple fact that the 
appetite of a child for knowledge is as keen as his appetite for food. 
If we say we find it otherwise, it is because we give him words when 
he knows not what they express ; signs when he knows not wkmx 
they symboliae ; the husk instead of uie kernel ; or if, indeed, the 
kernel is there, he cannot get at it through the shelL The maxims 
laid down by Pei^Qajd for the training of children are as follows : 
" Isl Reduce every subject to its elements. One difficulty at a 
time i» enough for the mind of a child, and the measure of infor- 
mation is not what you can give, but what he can reoeive. 

" 2d. Begin with the aensea .Never tell a diild what be caa 
discover for himself. 

" 3d. Proceed step by step. Take not the order ol the Bubjeot^ 
but the order of nature. 

" 4ih. Go from the known to the unknown, from the idea to the 
word, from the signification to the r.ymbol, from the example t^the 
rule, from the simple to the complex." 

Formerly we reversed all these rnlee. Our usual plan of teaching 
children to read and spell is a good example of their violatiiHi. Let 
us, on the contrary, follow thMe rulii| and we ascend 
From Form to Geometry ; 
" Place to GeogriHphy ; 
'^ Weight to Mechanics ; 

" Siae to Proportion in Drawing and Aiohiteotnral Deaigna 
" K umbers to Axithmetio and Algebra ; 
" Colour to Chromatography ; 
" Pkuts to Botany ; 
" Animals to Zoolo|^ ; 
' ' Human Body to Physiology ; 
" Objects to It^neralo^ Cfaemurtry, ^. ; 
" Actions to Arts and Manufactures ; 
" language to Grammar.- 
With reference to this ascent, Pestalozzi noted 
First — ^The oxder in which the faculties are developed with reapeet 
to one another ; and. 

Secondly— The ovder in which each develops itself with reapeet to 
its objects: - -• 

1. First, the Perceptive FaouHy ; 
Secondly, the Oonoepiive Faculty ; 
Thirdly, the Reasoning Faculty. 

2. In the exercise of the Perceptive Fsculty, the perception of 
likenesses precedes the perception of difference, and the petrception 
of difference perceptions of order and proportion. 

In the exercise of the Conceptive Faculty, conoepta of thingi 
physical precede concepts of things imaginary, and oonceptaof things 
imagiuaiy concepts of things metaphysical. 

In the exercise of the Reasoning Faculty, the power of tracn^ 
efi*eot from the cause is based, chiefly, on the perception of order ; 
the power of traeing analogies on the perception of likeneas ; the 
judgment on the pNsrception of difference. 

IXL Sffmpathy is a law of childhood. Pestalozzi argued that 
young children cannot be governed by appeals to conscience, vener* 
atiou, or the love of the beautiful, because in them these sentimenta 
are not yet developed. Still less are they governed by the excite- 
ments of emulation, as commonly understood, or of fear. True, the 
principle of emulation exists in the child, and a wise teacher wiH 
appeal to it, not with reference to his class fellows, but to his task. 
The lesson, and not the school mate, is to be overcome. The latter 
is to be recognized, not as an antagonist, but as a fellow workes: 
The prize of success is not for cme, but for all 

The principle of fear, too, exists iu the child. It is right that he 
should be afraid to incur the displeasure of his teacher ; but the fear 
of bodily pain merely is the lowest of all motives. It ia hardly 
possible to cultivate the oenscience of a child who is brought up 
under its influence ; for, if he do right from fear alone, ha wiO cer- 
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UbAy do wrong wlieiieT«r he jndgM ba baa a chanoa ti ddng it «ii- 
dfitected. This every one knowi. 

CoDceming fear and emulatioo, a* employed by unwiio tea<3ien; 
Pestaloza wrote : '^ Moral dieeaeea are not to be oounteraeted by 
moral poisous." He maixitained that very youiig phildren were to 
be governed by sympathy ; that the teacher can and does oonmani- 
este ber own spirit to the seholara '* Do and be,'' said be, *' what 
yoa wish your children to do and be." Work wUk the will, and 
not against it. 

Furthermore, he showed that this ^rmpathy, as a motive to action, 
most be gradually superseded by the i^iU of rights so soon aa the 
children are able to recognize the latter ; for all j[ood government 
tends to self government— all good education in duldhood tends to 
nlf education. 

May the children of our schools progress from suitable impreadons 
to befitting habits ; from good feeluigs io right principles ; from 
iUbmiasion to the impulse of fear to obedienoe to the dictates of 
conscience ; from the love of friends to the love of God. 



2. REWARDS AND PUKISHMENTS. 
JVoM <' Bd/wsation^ er FrineipU* e/ Chiidum Pwiofopy." 

BY L. F. ». OAUTHXT, 

Jtheetor qf Ike yormal School. C&uHiwfie, near Paris ; Jbrmerlp JHreeMr of the 

formal ifckool, Cmnitm Va%d, SwUmm-Umd, 

nie rolea imposed upon the child are not arbitrary, nor dictated 
' by caprice, but result from his nature, from his wants, and from 
the condition re(|uisite to secure his happinesa If he acquires the 
habit of submission to orders, it must sooner or later be beneficial 
to him ; if he throws otf the bridle which God and man put upon 
his desires, suffering will surely follow. Thus, in the oroer estab- 
lislMd by Providence, there are rewarcb and penalties, which are 
the necessaiy consequences of our conduct. 

If claldren were wise enough always to reflect before acting, and 
to foresee clearly the consequences of their actions and habits, they 
would avoid many faults, and spare themselves many troubles ; but 
thay are inconsiderate, careless, passionate, imprudent, and prete 
towards whatever may procure them a momentary pleasure, foiget 
ful of the biHemese awaiting them in the future. 

To induce them to conduct themselves in a mannermore conform- 
able to the will of God, and to their own true interests, we remind 
them, by penaltiee, that sin will not go unpunished ; and by rewards, 
that they can be truly happy only by faithfully pursuing the path 
of duty. 

The first object of a srstem of rewards and punishments, fhen, is 
to teach children that their actions, good or evil, lead to inevitable 
consequences, either in the present fife, or in that which is to come. 
Rewards and punishments confirm the great moral law — '' good 
produces good, evil produces eviL" '* Every one muMt reap what 
ae has sown J* The teacher, in the solemn act by which he punishes 
or reward^ is therefore the representative of the Divine justice or 
mercy. He is the echo and the executor of the eternal laws of Pro- 
vidence. He repeats to his scholars the ancient words,* " If thou 
doest weU, shalt thou not be accepted ; and if thou doeat not well, 
thepenall^ of sin lieth at the door" 

The second object of a system of rewards and punishment is to 
strengthen the conscience, and to give it a measure of support in 
the actual experience of the child. When he is punished, fresh 
power ia given to the voice which cries within him, " Thou hast 
done wrong.'* We only reprove him for what his conscience has 
already reproved. And if there are children, the developement of 
whoae moral sense is very imperfect, and whose conscience scarcely 
i^fltoks, chastisement tencb to awslten in their hearts that sorrow 
whidi ia termed remorse. Punishment is the means to this end. 
If, on the other hand, you reward a child for good conduct, you but 
oonfinn, by an eternal token, the approbati(5h. which he has already 
recai'Ved from his conscience. 

Rewards and punishments^ further, are a support to the estab- 
lished order of schools and families, and an efficacious method of 
aeottring its maintainance. They strengthen the law, which other- 
wise might be despised by the bad, and repress the disturbances 
wUdi might threaten the institutions and endanger their dissolu- 
tiofk. 

Flnafijf , by this mtem of rewards and punishments, the child is 
prtoarea for sdclal ufe, is taught to respect taw — the expression of 
will sfunerior to his own, and is reminded that he must not live for 
hinteelx ahnte, but must submit to whatever is required by the in- 
tareata of the community to which he belongs. 

From theee considerations several important rules folluw. 
r. The order established ought to be founded on the eternal laws 
of patice and truth, which God has made known to us by l^e moral 
a, and by His word. It must always appear in the eyes of tiie 
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pupil Invested with ihia Divine and lofty character, ao thi^t he maT 
feel that in violating its rules he offenda God, and ezpoaea himaeu 
to Hia juat jndgmeuta. 

II. The i^tem of rewarda and punishments, employed oy na in 
the education of children, ought to be a sensible and immediate 
application of that adopted by God in regard to mankind in general 
He stimulates us to make a good use of our strength, by mstruc* 
tions which inform ua of Hia will, by salutary examples, by the 
afflictions and dinppointmenta to which Be suflers us to be exposed, 
by the encouragements and successes which He grants tis,bv the fatal 
consequences of our indiscretions and errors, by the satisfaction we. 
experienoe when we have given up our evil inclinations, and have 
fulfilled some difficult duty. It is thus that He fits us for His yoke 
and prepares us for the happiness He has reserved for us in the 
world of Ught and glorv. We must endeavour to imitate this disd- 
pUne of our heavenly Father in our management of children. The 
nearer we approach to thia Divine type, the more blessed will be 
our labour. 

ni. Rewards and punishments will be salutary, in proportion aa 
they appear to be natural, and, if I may ao apeak, promdenUal tatt* 
sequanoea of the good or bad action to which th^ are applied. 
God causes happy effects to issue from the good which we do, and 
sufferings from the evil we oommit. In the same manner, let ua * 
derive the penalty or the reward from the fact, as from a seed. 
« Punii^ment," says Rousseau, '* should never be inflicted on chil- 
dren aa puniihmeQt, but it ahould alwaya happen as a natural conse-' 
quence of their fault.'' 80 alao Monteaquieu : *^ The moral culture 
of oliildren ia assisted by the nature and just distribution of punidi- 
menta, which are always to be drawn from the particular diaracter- 
istio of each faiUl EveryUiing arfoitraiy is thus avoided. Th« 
suffering does not flow from the caprice of the legislator or teacher, 
but from the nature of the thing, and man doea not do violence to 
l" l%e young student, for example, will be rerwarded by hooka 
or iaatrumenta, which will faeSitate nia atudiea ; the idle will be 
puniahed by being required to work during the houra of recreatien 
or of exereiae. 

IV. Rewarda and puniahmeata, far from tending to weaken or 
deaden the action of the oonacienoe, ought to strengthen it. JSx- 
afigerated rewarda, and brutal or stupid pmushmenta, in no way 
fu&l thk conditioiL Apply yourselves, therefore, always to har- 
monise the measures you adopt in relation to children with the 
dictates of their inner esnse, ao that, warned by thia double teati- 
mony to the tendency of their conduct, they may become seriously 
attentive to tiieir moral condition, and may arrive at that conviction 
of sin which ia the b^^ning of faith. 

y. We would say, finally, that in the application of rewarda and 
punishments, it is essential, hi conformity with the spirit of the 
Gospd, to keep equally far fvnm excessive severity and culpable 
indulgence, from the haarshneaa which repels, and from the weakneea 
which enervates. Justice and love ! These must always be recon- 
ciled. 

The ayatem of rewarda and punishments adopted is to be applied 
to all the children of the same school, or of the same household. 
But the effect produced will be modified by the character and moral 
eonditiott of the individual. The scholar, already penetrated by (he 
power of the Gospel, which is the law of love, will be less influenced 
by tiie network of legal restraint which surroimds him in common 
with hia sohoohnateaw He will obey, because he has it at heart to 
do the will of God, the impress of which he recg<nii^B ^^^ ^^^ ^b^* 
mands of his pai«nta and maaCera ; whilst the chiU-nstill a stittnger 
to religious feelteg-*-wiU submit rather from hope of reward,or f rem 
fear of punishment* His obedience will, dcfubtless, be imperfect ; 
it will not hanre the amount of purity that could be mished, but it ia 
better than rebellion, which Would confirm his bad habits and com- 
promise the very existence of Uie school or family. For, order once 
suppressed, all society tends to diaaolutiou. 

But, step by step, this child will attain to a better understanding 
of the nature and object of l^e discipKne to which he is subjected ; 
he will ba|[in to ^erteive the eader of God in the regdlatvons impoaad 
npoa him by man ; and hii^mnaivea becoming purer as hia knowledca 
inoiaaaee, it may be hoped that he will, at length,, be led into uU 
perfsH b«^ which ia that of free oMtencs, or tlw obedience of tha 
heart. *J^s4tsM PvpU Tsaehsr. 

3. THE SCHOOL H6u6S AN INDEX Of TtfE FVtit. 

It is thadoty of teachers, aa well aa parenta and school commit* 
tees, to aee that the droumstaacea under which children study are 
Huch aa shall leave a happy impression upon their minds ; for what* 
ever is brought under the frequent observation of the yotutg must 
have ita influence upon their anacepttt>lo natures for good or evil. 
Shabby school-hovswa induce alovenly habits. Ill-constructed 
benches may not only distort the body, but hy reflex influence, the 
mm<^ 1^ weUL Conditiona like theae seldom fail to disgust the 
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learner with hia school, and neutralize the best efforts of his 
teachers. . On the other hand, neat, comfortable places for study 
may help to awaken the associations enchaining the mind and the 
heart to learning and virtuous instruction with links of gold bright- 
ening forever. 

i. SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 

Dbar SnL,^I trust you will tind the following hints on " School 

Government," from a practical teacher, worthy of a place in the 

Journal of Education. Yours, <Src., 

L'Orignal, May 1, 1863. T. O. Steele, T.O.S. 

SCHOOL OOVZENUENT. 

What a comprehensive expression — how important in its applica^ 
tioii — the interests of time and eternity depend upon it — and yet, 
alas ! how often improperly and imperfectly administered — It is 
largely and intimately connected with the deatiilies of our country. 
It moulds the intellect of the nation, and forms the character of the 
world. In the school room those impressions are made on the mind, 
which very materially iofluence the future man and woman, and, in 
many cases determine the cuurwe in which they steer their adven- 
turous bark across the stormy billows of life. 

What then is the proper method of governing a school, and what 
are the essential requisites in the teacher in order tliat he may 
govern efficiently. Love is the grand principle, and if this is want- 
ing the beat fruits of Education are blasted in the blossom. The 
teacher may possess all the necessary firmness and cnei*gy of char- 
acter, but unless these are blended with kifidness, mildness, and a 
spirit of forbearance, his utmost eflforts will be totally unavailing. 
T^tie, he may preserve comparative order by fear ; he may hold 
authority over his pupils in the capacity of a tyrant ; but unless his 
commands are obeyed from a sense of duty, called forth by the love 
which they bear towards him, his power and influence will be very 
limited. 

The teacher should enter into all the sensibilities of the infant 
mind, and, as it were, throw himself back into childhood, with all 
its aspirations and anticipations, its sorrows and its joys. Following 
tiifS example of the *' Great Teacher" who stooped from divinity 
to humanity, and felt and shared the contingencies of mortality, 
and cast around him the sunshine of kindness, benevolence and 
sympathy, he must pour the balm of consolation into the wouudad 
breast, and cheer the drooping* spirit. He must at all times eu- 
courage the goodj as well as restrain the vicious, 

**A liitle bundle of immortal sensiblities " is entrusted to his 
charge, and how highly culpable is he if with the iron heel of des- 
potism he crushes it into hopeless imbecility. 

The daily walk of the teacher should assist in governing — every 
action, every movement^ within or without the school roomfshoikld 
have a beneticial in&ienee* ' i , i .... i a^'- ...... . . ... 

It is absolutely impossible for the pupils to love, respect, or to: 
en^eiivQur to obe^( the teacher ^hO' is in the fleheelredm «h mipriti^ 
cipled'ty^tant, and out of it the disHipated inebriate or|H)ddly •tififlep. 

ftamnot prepared to saytliatiooi^ral puniihment yhoutd n^v-er 
b^' resorted to, al^hoitgh we can imagine a SClKydi: well ^governed 
without' it, by the exercise of continued patience on.^h^ i>art bf the 
teacher— -yet if administered, .it should be with aU possible eauiitiiii, 
and^witliout the least show of maUce> or irritation, or the design iki 
view> will be entirely frustrated. , : 

By adopting a system of school government based on the principles 
above enumerated the school room would become a scene of harino- 
nioUB eo-operation ; the teaoher would, be leved, resp^ted^ and 
ob^ed, and the remembrance of hisn^me would be eherished, lonig 
after he had exchanged bis earthly labours foir the joyii of iitrnwr- 
tality. Fellow teachers ! read and practise. 

5.. THE BEST SCHOOL. 
The most prOlifiQ adkebl of all has been the sdiool of difficitlty. 
Bons^ of the Very beet* workmen hAve had thethost indifferent tbois 
to work witfh. But it is not tools thdt' make the' wofkinan,' but the 
traiiied skill and persever«)noe of'the inan hiknself. -Indeed it^ 
proverbial that the bad workman never yet had agobdtdol: \ Soibe 
one asked Opie by what wonderful pm^ass he mixed his colors. * ' I 
mix then^ vith ij^. br^ns, sir^" ^^aa ^lis jrep^^., , I^ i^ tlje aau}^ with, 
every ' wbrkinan who would excel Fer'ruson made marVelrous 
thiixg8^-«uch B^ his -wooden clock; that aceiiraMy m^akured the 
hoars — by means of a cbmm6n "pen-knife,' a tool in* everybody's 
hand-^but then everybody « not a Ferguson. ■ Ah emincrit foreign 
aavtnUonce called upon Dr. Wallsixm and requested to' be s&owrr 
over his laboratories, in whicbsdence had be^n enriched by so mtoy 
important discoveries, when tl^e DoOtor took him into'a littie studv, 
auo, pox9tis(f to im 6ldt^tray oyithetikble, ednti^kdnga fewwatch- 



glasses, test-papers, a small balance, and a blow pipe, said, ** That 
ifl all the laboratory that I havty^!'^ Stoddart learnt the arit of com- 
bining colours by closely studying butterflies' wings ; he would 
often say that no one knew what he owed to these tiny insectR. A 
burnt stick and a barn-door served Wilkid in lieu of pencil and 
canvas. Bedwick first practised draining on the cottage walls of his 
native villnge, which he covei'ed with his sketches in chalk ; and 
Benjamin West made his first brushes out of a cat's tail. Ferguson 
laid himself down in the fieldx at night in a blanket, and made a 
map of the heavenly bodies hy means of a thread with small beads 
stretched between his eye and the staro. Franklin first robbed the 
thunder-cloud of its lightning by means of a kite made with two 
cross-sticks and a silk handkerchief. Watt made his first model of 
the condensing steam-engine out of an old anatomist's syringe used 
to inject the arteries previous to dissection. Gifford worked his 
first problem in mathematics, when a cobbler^s apprentice, upon 
small scraps of leather, which he beat smooth for the nurpose ; 
whilst Rittenhouse, the astronomer, first calculated cclipsea on his 
plough-handle. In like manner Professor Faraday, Sir Humphrey 
Davy's scientific successor, made his first experiments in electricity 
by moans of an old bottle, while he was still a working book-binder. 
And it is a curious fact that Faraday was first attracted to the study 
of chemistry by hearing one of Sir Humphrey Davy's lectures <m 
the subject at the Koyal Institution. A gentleman, who was a 
member, calling one day at the shop where Faraday waa employed in 
binding books, found him poring over the article •* Electricity" in 
an encyclopcedia placed in his hands to bind. I^ie gentleman having 
made iuquirius, found lie was curious about such subjects and gave 
him an oixler of admission to the Royal Institute, where he attended 
a course of four lectures delivered by 2Sir Humphrey. He took 
notes of the lectures, which he showed to the lecturer, who acknow- 
ledged their scientific accuracy, and was surprised wlien informed of 
the humble ixisition of the reporter. Faraday then expressed his 
desire to devote himself to the prosecution of chemical siudiea, from 
which Sir Humphrey at first endeavoured to dissuade him, but the 
young man persisting, he was at length taken into the Royal Insti- 
tute as an assistant — and eventually the mantle of the brilliant 
apothecary's boy fell upon the worthy shoulders of the equally 
brilliant book-binder's apprentice. — Smile^s Self Help, 



IV, gapws an Uattiral ^i%im* 



1. STUDY OF NATURE— OBJECT TEACHING. 
A mistake in our elementary education is that we teach everything 
in the same way. We resort to books, as if everything was to be 
learnt from books, and from books alone. I will speak from i)er- 
sonal experience, I .have bec.u a.teacher since fifteen, year^ .q£ age^ 
and am a teagh^p now, jmd ^hope. I, jihaU.be alLniy life... I dp .loifo,^ 
t4> te'ucii. and there fis nothing sq pleasiuitk^ to. be placeyi in- a {H»itiaiiM( 
•t(i> deyelojiie the.^iicultiesof ,niy Xellow bejng^i, .whp^ ,iu .their lyautb, «. 
ate en^msted to my care ; ^nd Lam^saliafied tlxat thero are br^uicha^*^ 
6f kriow\e3ge' {Lat,iii'e .betttJr^ jiaiyjhfc without bpokSi^and it^er^ an^, 
some fjj^es Wj^j^rp. \ij^ 89; ojjjious.that I.^XPniijoK ^vhy it ia /ilvB^ps tW .l 
bboks that teachers resort when they ^youJd teach.some new bwuifh^ 
iri theii- ^hoc)).;. )y^<tiK;»^'«.AwJl nnisic we do jaot learn it by.lieaitw 
^OimuU it to metuory» bui. we take an.inscruiuent.and learn taf^ayiia 
itv , Ayhqh >ye,pt,n4y Pa^ural histoiy^ instead, of books jlet ua.^eMi 
^peciniens^ jstones,, j^iii^erals and. crystals. When wo.wouW «tudy.i 
plants let us go to. plajuta themseU'es, but .not to buokn dwscribiag.J. 
them .. .When we would study animals let!)is have animals bcfiQie^u^.u 
and, not go to bpoks in which they are desficibed. •. . .. 1- 

' In geography Ipt U|S i>ot resprt to books, but let us take a class afd.j. 
^0 put into the field, and point out the l^ills, yaUeys and rivDrQ,:acd. 
ahqwthem lyhat are f^cumulatious of water. and expajisea of laud; i 
'aVid then,, baying shown them that, let us briiAg repres<;ntatioDs of. > 
w^attheyare to learn, that they may compare them with what) they .• 
know;, and the maps will have a mesming to them. Then you c«ui 
^<t) OIL with t^e, books,, and .they wiU understand what these thiags^i 
oiiean, an4 will know what is north and east and south, aad,wiU.0o^ • 
mierely read the letters, N. B. S. W. on a square piece oL^pot^;- 
thiiJIi^i^!^ ^^^^ England and the United States are about aa laige.Mi 
*ho paper they learn from* When I was in the College of iJeuf».;» 
cHate^, I desired to introduce sucKa method of teacliing geogniphyi 
1 Was told it could not. b^ done^ ,aud my request to be idlox^.ta-; 
teach the youngest phildreu in the institution .was refused. .1: 
resortecl to another means* mid took u\y own childreu-r— my eldast, a • 
boy of six years, and my girls, four ^ui one half and .two and one- .,• 
half years old, and invited the,clnldren of my neighbours. .Sojue 
came upon the arms of their mothei*s; others. QoiUd already vslk 
witliout assistance. The^^e children, the eldest only six years old,. 1 1 
took upon a hill above the city of Neufchatel, . aud there showed.^, 
them the pxagnificeiit peaks of the Alps, and told them the xuunes of 
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ihoee moiinUtni, and of the bMuiifol lakes oppoiite. J then 
showed them the same things on a raiaefl map, and they immediately 
recognized the localities, and were tioon able to do it on an ordinary 
map. From that da^ geography was no longer a dry study, but a 
desirable part of their education. 

Natural history, I have already said, should be taught from objects 
and not from books, and you see at once that this requires teachers 
who know these objects, and not merely teachers who can read and 
see whether the Ie8i<on set has been committed faithfuUy to memory. 
The teacher must know these objects before he can teach them. 
And he ought Ito bring them into the school, aud to exhibit them to 
the flchoUrs, and not only that, but to place them iu the hands of 
each scholar. 

Some years a^o I Wiis requested by the Secretary of the Board of 
Education, to give somA lectures on natural history to the teachers 
sssembled in different parts of the State, in those interesting meet- 
ings known as teachers' institute ; and I had been asked to give 
some instrifction on iiis^ots, that the teachers might be prepared to 
show what insects were injurious to vegetation and what are not, 
and that they might impart the information to alL I thought the 
best way to proceed would be to place the objects in their own hands, 
for I knew that mere verbal instruction would not be transformed 
inV) actual knowledge, that my words would be carried away as 
such, and that what was needed was the impression of obiects. 1 
therefore wont out and collected several hundred gi'asshoppers, 
brought the:-a in, and gave one into the hands of every one present. 
It created universal laughter ; yet the examination of these objects 
had nut been carried on long before every one was interested, and 
instead of looking at me, louked at the thing. And they began t 
examine aud to appreciate what it was to see, aud hoc cai-efuUy. 
At first I pointed out the things which no one could see. ** We 
can't see them," they paid. ** But look again," said I, ** for I can 
see things ten times smaller than these ;" and they finally discerned 
them. It is only tho want of patience in the difficult art of seeing, 
that makes it so much more difficult. 

The power of the human eye is very great, and it is the want of 
.tnining which sets so narrow limits to its boundaries. After having 
examined one object minutely— one of those objects which can be 
seen everywhere, — take another one which has some similitude to it. 
Examine its parts one after another. J*oint out the difference which 
exists between this and that examined before, and you are at once 
on the track so important in all education, which exists in comparison. 
It is by comparisons that we ascertain the difference which exists 
between things, and it is by comparisons, also, that wo ascertain the 
general featnres of things, and it is by comparisons that we reach 
general propositions. In fact, comparisons are at tho bottom of all 
philosophy. Without comparisons we never could go beyond the 
knowledge of isolated, disconnected facts. Now, do you not see 
what importance there muirt be Ifi stich tVaitiing ; hoW it Vill awaken 
the Mdtllties. hotrit \n\\ ttevetof)e'thehi, h6\^'it SVilT be suggestive of 
fnfftei'lrtqmrtesatid'fdrtihei^eorilpiltisons, aiidas ftbhh a^ one has 
betftttt' Ihat'sort of trttldy;' thet-e islfitt longet any dullness in it! 
Ort«/itMw<ed'with*the *d«lfgtrt't)f nrtuiyihg the oMects of iiatiire, 
the student only feels that his time is too linlSt^ \n ptopoHioh t6 
hia de a if e fo r me w hnomloAf f B. '^ Bw t m ei fr om a k viure b y Profess or - 
Agassn. :hJ,*,.5^. lMii|i|M(.Mf> 1/ 



ChanceUor of Bxchec^ver. Sir William reported a plan, by which 
the cost was to be uniform, £160 a volume of about 600 pages, each 
volume to contain about 1,0<» species ; the £160 was to be for the 
cost of authorship ; aud to aid the publisher, the Government was to 
purchase, at a price not exceeding 203. per volume, one hundred 
copies, to be distributed to public establishments in the coloniee. 
In some cases where the prospect of the sale was good, it was eatt- 
mated that the cost might not exceed 10s. per volume. Sir William 
mcommended the Floras of Hong Kong aad the British West India 
Islands to be first published. The funds were immediatsly obtained 
from the treasury, and the work proceeded with. He then proposed 
to proceed with Australia (with 8,000 species requiring a grant of 
£1,200, and £d00 for the 100 copies.) But here the Chancellor of 
Exchequer shat his purse-strings. He thought the colonies were 
rich enough to meet the expensea themselves. Applications being 
made to the Governors of the Australian colonies, they replied by 
{^edging their respective colonies for the expenses in full. A simir 
lar application was made by Sir William to juord Monck, shortly 
after his coming to Canada, with respect to the publication of the 
Flora of British North America, but up to the date of Sir William's 
last letter. to Dr. Hurlburt, September 19th, no reply from His Ex- 
cellency had been I'eceived. He hopes tho scientific men of Canada 
will press the matter on His Excellency's attention. He says : — 

^^ In genei*al the plants of the East of Canada are well known, 
and those of the Hudson Bay temtories (thanks to the Govemoca 
of that company, and to all that has been done by Arctic travellen, 
Franklin, Richardson, Drummond, &c., all whose collections ate at 
Kew) ; and we have from the earliest times of yancouver!s voyages, 
&G. ; and now very recently all the collections of the Boundary. 
Commission <we sent out pur.josely two botanists), all the plants of 
North- West America, Vancouvers's Island, &c.^ and all the Rocky 
Mountain plants from various sources. We are much deficient, I 
think, in the extreme South, where Canada covnes down i^ far as 
42^ N — not that new specvea are likely to be found there, but I think 
it quite likely that United States plants not yet known as Caina- 
dian, may be detected there, but I think it is a countiy you aro 
familiar with. Good specimens of the trecs^ oaks, pines, dsc.» fi*om 
their being a little difficult to collect in flower and fruit, require to 
be obtained. If you know of any zealous collector there, who takes 
pains in the dryii.g of specimens, please to put him in communica- 
tion with me, aud if he has any difficulty in naming his plants we 
will send him correct names. ♦ ♦ * We do not want bare 
lists except accompanied by good specimens, and then we see if the 
names ai-e truly correct. ♦ * * What is wanted is *n 
oncoursgement to young persons, or gentlemen of leisure, to form 
coUeetions. " 

Sir William says that, if a lAora of British North America should 
be detennined upon, he thinkn his son. Dr. Hooker, would under- 
take it, and thus their' name would still be kept up in conne^tiotl'' 
with that country. The price to the public of the Flora pithlished" 
iweuty years ago by Sir William, was some £L2 or £14. Under thcf " 
'plivi* now«ni^ested, the much superior work which he propi>8es'tO 
publish might be> purchased fov £3i -The-wht^o pectniiary assistance-' 
req«ired<Dn Hiirlburt jays, would, be £1,600 to £2,000.-*^<3«n6* 

At the hist .meeting ef the Kingston Botanical Society, the Ntio$'' 
siiys, ^^Communidakioiis were received iixym Sir William Honker" 
a|id< (Judge Logie, of Hamilton, relative to the propo.sai of thb 
Home Goverdmen% to publish a Flora of Canada now iu progrt)it:* 
AjftbrispeechesbyiProf. Lawson and Prof. Dickson on the subjeoi^ ' 
in which Were pointed out the utility and importance of makiilg^' 
I known 4lie products ol oUr rich Canadian forests, a committee -was 
appointed to bring the matter under the notice of the Legislature. . 
C;Dmfeiiitiee--^Rev. H. Mulkins, Dr. Dickson, A. Drummond, Esq;, 
Judge 'Logie, the President, and the Secretary. 

The Abbtf L. Provanoher, cure of Portneuf, has jnst published a 
Ftdrt Ocmadi0nne^ or description of all the plants in the oountnr, 
in two v^ttoies, tontadning 842 pages, and illustrated by ovor 400 - 
e^gmviuge. 

.y.Z,' THJ6 TEJEB CHOP IN CANADA. 
There are severs! very important and valuable crope in this conn* 
tiy; but there is- one which siirtiasses all the restiu importance,- 
aimely, the tree crop, if we may use that expression with reference 
to tiie greatest pt^uct of Canada ;. and it may well be the gt^eat^t, ^ 
far it thas < taken perhaps five hundred years to grow, while other* 
ciiops.take lor .the no'st pftrt only one year. The trees of this 
cduutryjreAtireasure which haa been accumulating for centuries; 
. but which one or two .generations will in a great measure reap. The 
wtiste which has taken place in gathering in this crop has been great, . 
but Botquite so great as at first sight appears. Thousands and tens of 



2. FLORA lOF BRlVISHi iTORTfi AKBBICh^. t 
Dr». Jesse Huriburt; ivhot vas Intely in. England, • communi' 
eates to. m HamiUoucotempoxary,. some letters he. has reoefved frem 
Sir WHIiam Hooker^ the. diaitinuiiished botaimt,! on the subject of 
pui)iUshing< ai .Floi^- of, liritish (North .Americat i Sir WUhHia pub- 
lished, more than .twenty years ago, "a Flonv.of British NorUi 
Amenea^ whichcost the English Gavomment,! £1,500, but which is 
now pat of print. He prp^ses^ if . hs receives snftioient co-.opera- 
tion.atid pecuniary assistanpe, to publish. now .a bettor and more 
complete work of .UiC'Samekind, containingonehalf again as jmany 
phmt^as the former one, • M^a^ while he hae.Jbeen carrying out the 
project of forming at Kew Giurdons collections of the Floraa.of ftU 
the .ftotiflh.Oolijnies^ .Already* he. sjgors, he has .there magnificent 
oolleotions of the plants of Bdti^ North America, from. Giuiada. to 
Vaueouver's lalai^ .Repently he applied, throiifiH the .Duke of. 
Newcastle, to thp va^ous X>?lpi>ial,Croyeri¥)i»i to .hftve. brought to 
Kew the. y^etab}e prodnc^ o^ thei, seve]:al .c^lqnies* shown at thje 
Int^pnatioJial Exhibition, when, po .longer required tl^^pe;.and ,he 
ha^.iecieved through his .Cfijftce .thirteen^ .letters, from tw.GqvsemOis 
of ^ jnimy.oolonitiVB, agreeing to th^ application. . Of jbh^se letters,, 
he flays, nopne wasmore cordial thaivth^t of.Jyord MJWick* . As.to 
tHpublicatiou schemes, he states th«^|. two ye^^ a^gQ ,the>Dukeo/ 
Newcastle consulted with, him o^ the impoi-tai>ce of havii^ a series 

(uniform in style) of Floras of a)I the gritisl^.^Qloajj^S,, md finally ithou.iUbn^ of trees have been burned or left to rot, which would have 
fw^^ested him to draw out fi^tat^meAif^( the .probat^iexl^t andiTe^e ornamental or useful timber, and many more have had their 
po^.frf .i^!ith<;»]n^p,. jpTpx^^^lIf^ tp,^)y; |^. t^^ jfjx^dful.Aid .t<pi.itheiiu(bte'8cattea:(^ ovekf the gro^d* idui^ mijxbt luve made the aUun 
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liM oS ooaiiinsiiee. In these oases, howerer, the Ion k probsMy 
more apparent than real, for the fertilizing elements of the tree 
reinm to enrioh the soil for many years to oome. 

The pmducts of the tree crop are Tarioas, tIs., the woochi of com- 
merosy fencing materials, firewood, {xot and pearl ashes, and perhaps 
the most important of all, because of continued recurrenoe, the an- 
nual ooat of leaves with which they top-dreas the soil. If the ag- 
gregate annual value of these various products of trees were ascer- 
tained, we think it would surpass that of any other crop. The oe* 
reals wouM probably come next, the grasses third, and the root crops 
fourth. 

There is one great difierence, however, between the tree crop and 
these others. When once reaped it cannot be grown again in a year 
or two like them. It will require a lifetime to rear trees of any 
tolerable size, and in some parts of Canada this process should be 
beginning now, by planting out trees on all rocky and stony lands 
that are better adapted for this crop than any other. It is sad to 
see the trees cleai*ed off many rocky pieces of ground, where no- 
thing else can grow, thus depriving Uie country of beauty aud shel- 
ter and valuable growing timber, for no end or object. If needed 
for lumbering purposes only, the lai^e trees should be taken, and 
the small ones left to grow large. If needed for firewood, the trees 
should be thinned ; but on no account, it seems to us, should a 
rocky soil, unsuitable for tillage, be denuded of its trees altogetiiier ; 
and if this great mistake has been committed, the sooner it is 
planted again the better. 

In Britain, the quantity of timber raiaed in plantinga, as they are 
called, is in the aggregate veiy great. In the older States, many of 
the more stony or rocky soils are being planted out with siutable 
lands of trees, besides streets and roads ; and the time has come in 
many parts of Canada, not only for preserving what trees remain, 
but for planting out young forest trees of approved sorts. — WUnen. 



L THE NORTH POLES AND THE ESQUIMAUX; 

The York Tribune^ of the 8th ult, says » large audience was at- 
tracted to the lecture hall in the Historical Society's Building on 
the Gth inst., by the announcement that Capt. C. F. Hall, would 
report to the Geographical and Statistical Society tiie result oi his 
Arctic Explorations. It wiU be recollected that Capt Hall's Bxpe- 
dition was fitted out by contributions from the friends of science in 
this and other cities, among the moat generous of whom was Mr. 
Henry Grinnell. The bark George Henry y and schooner liescnty 
sailed from New London, May 29th, 1800. Touching at St. John's, 
N. F., the expedition made its way to DaviB' Straits, and thence 
beyond Northumberland Inlet, to a point in F^obisher's Straits, 
abimt 600 miles to the South-west of the lo<^ties which Kane has 
made so familiar to the public through his works. While lying here 
a fearful gale arose, which blew for several days without cessation, 
and finally wrecked the Bescue, and destroyed a small shallop in 
which Capt. Hall had counted upon extending his voyage toward ti^e 
North Pole. Being warned by the friendly Bsquimanx, who were 
encamped near his vesRels that it would be impossible to proceed 
further upon his projected journey at that season of the year, he 
went into winter quarters with the full intention of making » m^ve 
in early spring. But unforseen difficulties arising, he|was compel- 
led to remain where he was for nearly two years, during which tune 
his stock of pirovisions was nearly exhausted and he was thrown 
upon the hospitality of ^ his Esquimaux friends for the means of sub- 
sistence. His intercouse with them was pleasant and profitable, 
leading not only to his acquiring a high sense of the hone^ and no- 
bilitt of character, but also to the discovery of relics which ex^ain* 
ed the fate of five men of Frobisher's party, who had been captured 
by the Esquimaux nearly 200 years before. The Eaquintaux, ach 
cording to Capt. Hall, is brave, honest, tnithfnl and very hospitable ; 
he has no code of laws aud needs none, for quarrels and dissensions 
are unknown. 

During his two years involuntary sojourn in Frobisher's Straits, 
Capt. HaJl explored about one thousand miles of the coast, identi- 
fied the locality of Prince William's Land and on Kcui'lu-nahy or the 
White Man's Land, discovered a multitude of relics of Frobisher's 
men.* Trenches dug for holding a supply of water, bits of briek 
wood^ coal, broken bottles, and the iron ballast of a boat, together 
with other articles, corroborated in the fullest manner the Exqui- 
maio: traditions of the fate of those poor fellows. Among the na- 
tives he found a woman called Oo-ki-zox-i-ninoo, or the White 
Bear, more than 100 years old, who had heard from her parents a- 
bout the capture and final death of the white men, And reeount^ 
the story with fidelity. 



* Thute relics have beou forwarded to London for prMfntaUoii to tb» British 



Late in the evening Oipt Hall itttrodaced to his audtenoefhefik 

?mmaux family, wh^ he had brought with him to this country.--* 
t comprised a man, woman and infant, who were all cJad in rttn« 
deer and seal skins, but not so thickly as they would have been if 
the weather had been cooler. The husband, E-brin-ping, is shorty 
stout built, and apparently very muscular ; his open countenance 
indicates a patient, honeet, cheerful disposition, and the expressiait 
is decidedly intelligent. Tuk-oo li-ioo, the wife, seems to bo an 
amiable sort of a creature. The mofther^ style of beauty is North 
Polar, and sui generis. The under jaw is wide, and^the forehead 
narrow but full in the perceptive region ; viewed in front, the face 
is pyramidal, and the fat cheeks, and short, straight, black hair, 
give her a more imintellectual appearance than seems warranted by 
the testimony of Capt. Hall whodeelaresherto be Abetterinterpret> 
er than even the famous Peterson. 



2. RECENT MEASUESMENT OF THE GREAT LAKE& 

The kte government survey of the great lakes gives the following 
exact measurements : — Lake Superior— greatest length, 356 miles ; 
greatest breadth, 160 miles ; mean depth, 988 feet ; height above 
the sea, 627 feet ; area, 82,000 square mi}es. Lake Ibchigan— > 
greatest length, 360 miles ; greatest breadth, 108 miles ; mean 
depth, 900 feet ; height above the sea, 687 feet ; area, 20,000 square 
itiles. Lake Huron— greatest length, 200 miles ; greatest breadth^ 
160 miles ; mean depth, 300 feet ; height above the sea, 674 feet ; 
area, 20,000 square mOes. Lake Erie— greatest length, 260 miles ; 
greatest breadth, 80 miles ; mean depth, 200 feet ; height above 
the sea, 665 feet ; area, 6,000 square miles. Lake Ontario— length, 
180 miles ; mean breadth, 66 miles ; mean depth, 600 feet ; height 
above the sea, 262 feet ; area, 6,000 square miles. Total lfiing;th of 
me lakes, 1,346 miles ; total area, ^4,000 sqjuue miles. 

3, DISCOVERY OP GOLD IN NEW ^BAtAND. 
Dr. Lindsay, at the conversaidone of the Royal Society of Bdin* 
burgh hekl on the 25th ult, explained in an interesting n«iiBer« 
illustrations of the geology and mineralogy of New Zealand. The 
first gold field was discovered on 4th June, 1861 by Mr. Gabriel 
Head, and it received the napie of TuapekAi or Gabriel's Gulley ; 
and the first gold escort reached Dunedin on 12th June 18bL 
Since then the Dundaa and Nokomai gold fields have been diaeov- 
ered. In the course of eigthteen months the Tuapeka field yielded 
in round numbers 360,000 os. ; and ^t the dose of 1862,650,000 oi. 
wiere secured from all the fiekbr— the value of which ia upwarda of 
two millions sterling. It is stated thjit gold mining is destined to 
become one of the regular permanent industrial sources of O t . igo, 
and that the supply of gold is at present unlimited. With an un- 
limited supply of gold, Otago must necessarily form an attractive 
field for the miner ; and where such wealth is to be obtained, ws 
expect that this province will speedily become one of the mo0t pcy[>- 
ular fields for emigrants among Uie nxmMow and widely-eoeittoied 
colonies of Great Biitain. 



Vl. ^loitnpUUtil snaMui. 



No. 20.-^Tfl« Son. mil JIT»MCE' oowiior. 

We regret to have to record the death of Mr. Justice Omn^, 
which took place, in this city, on the 28th inst George Skeifingtioii 
Connor was bom in Dublin, Ireland, in 1810. He entered Trinity 
ColIe;;e at the age of 14, and graduated there in 18301 In tlie same 
year he married Eliza Hume, a sistet of Mrs. Blake, wife of el* 
Chancellor BUke. h\ 1832 he first came to this oountty with Ita. 
Connor and the families of ex-Chancdlor Blake, the Bishop of Hu- 
ron, Archdeacon Brough, and other gjentl^itien. who, like him, emi- 
gtated in that year from Irehind to (Smada. On his arrival in Can- 
ada, Mr. Connor took tip his residence itt the. township of OriCia, 
which was then a wilderness, whert he li^ed fbr two years. But 
becoming tired of a life in the backwoods of Canada, he retum«^ 
Erehmd ; whence, after a short stay, he went to the eontmeut 6f ct* 
rope, where he resided for some yeiUrs. During his absence Mr. 
Cbnnor was called to the Irjah bar, in 1833 ; an J on his return to 
Cimada, was caUed to the bar at Osggod^ BEall, in 1842. He entered 
iuto partnership with e:t-Chanoellor Blake and Mr. Justice Morrison. 
In 1849 he again visited IreUmd, and upon that occasion took the 
d^ee of LL.D. in the University of Dublin. In 1850 he was 
appointed Queen's Counsel and a Bachefor of the Law Society ; and 
in 1868 he held the oflice of Solicitor General,, for Upper Canada, a 
feiwdays. Before the general election of 1847-8 he began to take 
an interest in Canadian politics ; and on one occasion he unsuccew- 
fully contested the CbmAy of Simcoe. At the genend election €i 
lac^h^wiur elected fdrSodhOsibid; idiich ecmtftituency he con- 
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tintied to represent tlQ liis eleraikm to Atr Qaeen's Bench as a 
puisne jiid|e, first Fabmaiy. During tiia wMe ol his PariUament- 
aiy oareer be adhered to the libend par^. He conciliated tbe es- 
teeuk of his associates at tkw bar. An affisotionaie husbaod, aa ar- 
dqnt triand, a cheerful companion, genavons and hospitable, he will 
loDg.be deeply regretted bjr a large circle of friends, who deeply la- 
m«nt that he should haiw been so soon remored frou the honourable 
poBitio& to which as a Judge and aa Ghaacdlor of the University he 
was so recently elevated. — Ltader, 



No. 21.— TAB HONORABLE CAPTAIN ELMSLEY. 
The death of the Hon. Captain Ehnsley took place on the night 
o£ tiia 8th instant, at his residence, Clover HilL The deceased 
gentleman was in his 62nd year. Bur Flrancis Bond Head^ in his 
''Narrative,'' published by authority of the Upper Canada House 
of Assembly, makes mention of the lamented deceased as follows : — 
'' The Honourable John Elmsley, Lieutenant of the Royal Navy, 
is a sen of a former Chief Justice of Upper Canada — from whom he 
inherited a large property in the Province — and nephew of the late 
Admiral Sir Benjamin HallowelL" He was born in I80I, in the 
old Govermneut House, in this city, which was built by his father, 
and called ''Elmsley House, '^ At an early age he entered the 
BHtish Navy. After his retirement from the service^ he took a 
leading pari in the public affairs of the province. The Hon. Cap- 
tain Eltnsley was also a member of the Legislative Council of Upper 
Canada — and, although a consistent liberal Conservative, he was 
locked upon by Sir F. B. Ktad as **' perhaps the most ultra Re- 
former in the Legislative Council" Simultaneous with the riglit 
Rev. Bishop M acdon ell, he received his appointment to the Legisla- 
tiwrCiRWOtt, iffl83(^. Mr. EUnsIey was i^ays distin^ish^ for 
remarkable uprightness and siucaritgr of chataCter. This he inher- 
ited from his ftither. As an instance of the punctilious regard the 
Chief Justice had for the exact discharge of his judical functions, 
we may relate that on one occasion he made an adverse decision. 
Several years afterwards he discovered that he had been wrong. 
The law did not require him to make any reparation. Nevertheless 
in obedience to the dictates of his conscience, he made restitution to 
the amount of £500 sterling for an error which he had inadvertently 
committed. While Mr. Elrasli^ remoiBect an adherent of the 
Anglican Chuich, be was considered a very fervent christian. He 
married the eldest daughter of the kte Hon. Levius Sherwood, an 
amiable Catholic lady. To enable him to defend her church he 
began to study its doctrine. Ais search was earnest and uninter- 
rupted. A poignant grief set in. Doubts as to the orthodoxy of 
the Church of Ms love and affections covered his mind. After two 
years of constant research, study, and prayer, he joined the Catholic 
Church. Then commenced that caaraer of practical benevolence and 
wide-spread uaefulnesa which has rendened has name' venerated and 
his memory endeared by the Catholics of Canada. His care of the 
poor, of the widows and orphans of those who were swept away by 
fever, were incessant. To provide for these orphans.he founded an 
asylum on Nekon Street, from which our noble charitable institu 
tion, the House of Providence^ has sprung. To his^^oodness and 
bounty, many persons, in Toronto and elsewhere — who now enjoy 
a comfortable position — are mdebtedi f ev their rescue from poverty 
and indigence. Aft» nembev ol the Boaord of. the House of Indus- 
tiy, he was enabled to aMompUsh a vast nmoont of good for the 
poor. He was one of the first as he was one of the most active and 
practical members of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. We cannot 
pass over the noble exertions of the illustrious deceased in the cause 
of Catholic education. It was he who established' the first Catholic 
schools in Toronto. The teachers were paid out of his own resour- 
ces. He taught the children not only of the city but of Hogg's 
Hollow — six miles distaat — ^theiv Cateohiam every Sunday, for a 
long time. Up to the time of his last iUnesa he was agent for nearly 
all of the Separate Schools in Upper Canada The College of St. 
Michael's, erected upon the ground donated by him, stands a splen- 
did monument of his zeal in this direction. Then as to his munifi- 
cence. What charitable or religious foundation is there-, not alone 
in Toronto, bnt throughout the diooeae, that has not been largely 
endowed by him. He it was who^, cm the anniversary of his death, 
the 8th of May, 1845, following the example oi the great Constan- 
tino, dug the first sod of the foundation of our splendid Cathedral. 
When that sacred edifice was heavilv in debt, it was he who mort- 
gaged his property to redeem it To do this he would have sacri- 
ficed all he possessed, but the Catholics of Toronto cenerously 
came to his assistance. His outlay in cSisiritaMe' ancT religious 
undertakings was so extensive tiust the veneimbte Bishop de Char- 
bonnel plac^ a restriction i^>on hia genorong evpenditiure. Besides 
his large contributions to St. Paul's, St. Miolm('s, and St. BasU's, 
he presented the erg^n to the Cathedral Moreover, he made it a 
rule to contribute one hundred dollais to every new cl^UTch that 
was erects u^ the diocei^ tBM donationii ct veitments, sacred 



utensils, ornaments^ ^t9c, to tie eity diurohea and nnssions, -w^m- 
without bound. Fearing that the last Basaar in iaid of the H^ouss^ 
of Providence would be a failure, he gave the Bev. mother $100. 
The Hon. Mr. Bhnsley enjoyed tlie fullest confidence and the moii 
cordial esteem of the former Bishc^ oi ihis See, as well as ear 
present estimable Chief pastor. About two months moe, the Hoa^ 
Capt, Elmsley was seised with his Iset illness. fVom the eartoit 
stage of his sickness — disease ol the heart — ^he felt a presentiiBent 
of his approaching end. His resignation was pM*£ect« In accents 
of joy he announ^ to his good lady his conviction that God was 
about to take him to Himself. When he felt death drawing near, 
he called the members of his family around him and gave them kia 
blessing. Having received from the Bishop the last rites of the 
church, he calmly gave up his soul to ^3k>d. — Abrid^ jr^m Hu 
Freeman, ' 



No. 22.— THE HON. HOLLIS SMITH, M.L.C. 
The Hon. Holhs Smith, member of the Legislative Council fer 
Wellingtou Division, L. C, died at his. residence in Sherbrooke, oa 
Sunday last. On ^e 30th of March hu returned home from Quebe«| 
ancT on the same night waasdljied with aa apoplectic fit which term- 
inated fatally.— A native of the State of New Hampshire, the- 
deceased when a boy settled in the Sastem Townships, and by his. 
probity gained the confidence <^ the people of the district of S*» 
Francia. He was one of the first elected membem of the Council^: 
and. repreeented the Division for six vears. He was an attentiver 
and useful member, and was respected bylusasaociateiiintlMHouae. 
Mr. Smith had no se<sticaial pn^dicesy aiid was. a thorough 09f^ 
dian in. feelings. — JUdtukr, 

No. 23.— HON. MIt. HARWOOD, M.L.C. 
An Englishman by birth) Mr. Harwood, during many years' resi> 
dence in thia country, has identified himself as an active man of 
businesti, landed proprietor and country gentleman, and later, as a 
legislator, with ihb greet interests of his aaopted country. In politics 
he was a modecate Conservative. He was a member of the Special. 
Council for Lower Canada during the suspension of the Cbnstitutioii. 
of the Le^pelative Assembly, and latterly of the Les^iBlative CouncU, 
of the United Provinces. In all the relations of life he seems to 
have earned the respect of men, and his loss will be very, widely 
regretted,— JU^ontreo/ Gfo^^tte. , 

No. 24.— »raWART IWBB¥8HIAB> BSQi 

We are called upon to announce the demise of Stewart Dertffshite, 
Elaq., Queen's Printer, which took place on the 27th March. Mr. 
Derbyshire has been a prominent citizen of Canada for many years^, 
and he has held several appointments of trust and honoiff und^ 
the government He came to this country, we believe, in 1840; as 
ai attachi of Ix)rd Durham, and was one of those who assisted hi* 
drawing up the famous report made by the noble Earl, of the state 
ol the Provinces, previous to the Union. In 1842, Lord Syden- 
ham granted letters patent appointing him Queen's Printer of the 
United Provinces, and this lucrative appointment he held up to the 
time of his death, although many efibrts were made, in and out of 
Pkirliament, to deprive him of it. He entered into paitnetship ytm 
Mr. Desbarats after he had obtained the appointment, and th^ 
business was carried on under the name and firm of Desbaral^ and. 
Dbrbyshire. His social habits unfitted him for active eaiployment, 
and the great success which the establishment has obtaineil a« ottc 
of the first printing concerns in America, is mainly due to htR patt- 
n#r, Mr. Desbarats, undfer whose skilful management it was placed, 
liir. Derbyshire was a native of Etigland, and at the time of hi* 
death he was about fi5 years of age. Of A kind, generous, ancf 
social character, he was a true type of the fine old English gentleman. 
Hie was possessed of a fine tiwte for literature, and had accumo^ 
lated an extensive Kbrary of standard works ; he was also a liberal 
patron of the fine arts, and to his generous enoouragemcrtt many a' 
young Canadian is indebted for a helping hand. The tradesman, the 
fruit vender and the bookseller will miss him ; for on his morning 
rounds he was always sure to extend his patronage to one or othef" 
of them. He has gone down to the grave universally esteemed by 
all who had the pleasure of knowing him, the proudRst monument 
ihat could be erected to his memory, --Quebec Daily News, 



Na 25.— LORD SBATON— (SIR JOHN COLBORNB.) 
Lord Seaton was- one of the old Peaimmlar heroesrwfao were ear 
gMCd in the transaction of histoiy before the preeeut centuxy 
commenced. John Colbome, Lord Seaton, was an ofiicer worthy o£ 
Wellington, his chief, whom he resembled in some points; eft. 
character, but most of all in true modesiy and hefkFedof pretenc«t 
His manner, like that of moat men accustomed to authorilgr, gave 
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one tbe idea of a stem man, but a kinder heart than hu never beat. 
He vas boi>n in 1777, the sou of a Hampshire gentleman, Mr. 
Samuel Colborne of Lyndhui-st, who, having ma le some onfoi-tu- 
jiate speculations, died, leaviusr a widow and two children in very 
narrow ciicu instances. Youn^ John Culbomo went for a time to 
Christ'rt Hospital, but on his mother marrying the Rev. Dr. Bargus, 
a dignitary of Winchester, he wiis removed to the foundation of 
Winchester CollBze, whore he received his education . He entered 
the army in 17i)i, became a lieutenant in tlie following year, and 
served in Holland in the campaign of 1790. Attaining the rank of 
captain early in those days of rapid promotion, he went to Egypt in 
1801, and in 1805 was with the liritish and Russian troops employed 
on the Neapolitan frontier. In the campaign of 1806 he served in 
Sicily and Calabria, and he Wiis present in the battlo of Maida. 
During this last and the following year he held the post of miUtary 
secretary to General Fox, commander of the forces in Sicily and 
the Mediterranean ; after which, lisi ng to the grade of major, he 
acted in a similar capacity under Sir John Moore in Sicily, Sweden, 
Portugal, and Spain, ending his service only with the battle of 
Corunna. Sir John Moore was colonel of a very celebrated regi- 
ment — the 52nd Light Infantry, and it was in his conduct of this 
force that Colborne won his chief military renown. He joined 
Wellington's army at Jaracejo in 1809, and was sent to La Mancha 
to repoH on the operations of the Spanish armies. He was at the 
battlo of Ocana, and in the cumpaigns of 1810 and 1811 he com- 
manded a biiirade in Sir Rowland Hill's division, and was detached in 
command of it to observe the movements of General Regnier on 
the frontier of Portugal. So also he commanded a brigade at Busaco 
and at Badajoz, at Albuera and at Ciudad Rodrigo, where he was 
severely wounded. He commanded the 2d Bri^ide of the Light 
Division at the battles of the Nivelle and the Nive, and during the 
campaign of the Basque Pyrenees. At Orthes and at Toulouse he 
led the 52nd. His chief military feat, however, was performed at 
Waterloo, where he again commanded the 52nd, as part of Adam's 
Bri^^ado. Of his own accorti ho led the forward movement which 
determined the fortunes of the day. When the column of the Im- 
perial Guard was gaining the summit of tho British position, and 
was forcing bjickward one of the companies of the 95th, Colborne, 
seeing his left endangered, started the 52d on its advance. The 
Duke. saw the movement, and instantly sent to desire Colborne to 
continue it. This fiict of CollK)rne having originated the decisive 
movement is abundantly confirmed. A French oflScer who accom- 
panied Ney's column of the Impenal Guard has stated that 
although the British troops in front of the Imperial column showed 
^^trM'oiine contenancej imiis fnme^ principeilement repoussis par 
unc attaque deflanc tr^a-vive qui nrnw hrasa." This was Colborne's 
attack at the head of the 52nd regiment, and it brought him great 
renown. ..... 

Aftec Waterloo a. soldim* seemed tp hnve, as a ^ol^ior, noi more 
chaHcesiiiii th9 world ; aud^hexe wjis n«tUi,ng left, (or Sir.JT'ohi} Col- 
boGsei (now a K. C. .ft) than th^., unc^i-tain «lovies^f a -semi:cini 
lifej- Soon after the peac.e kejwas appo^t,e(.l Governor of Gn^rpsey, 
wh««i hft was, tihe Tpcan.'i of jreyiying Ji^li^ibeth C.ollege, whicl^ had 
faUfm into greatidu cay> . Hp >Yas . After.wracds . app^ijiit^ to; the com - 
mtfd ofc thefpi:ceadn,.Cai»*'wia, v:hich jx'eJteld,frp,n[i 183P„to ;1838. 
On. one occadiou, beixi^ .dissiiisfiecj witji, thp, .cfi^dn.ct ,of tljip ^livil 
poiwpsi^) that colony, he rehign^^ his; <;oinmand, and his luggage 
waanct»alJy on Uoaixl tl>e tran3|)ort on wh^ph Jie lyas to have em- 
barked in threo days*, timei. when an autograph Jetticr from the KmK 
(William IV,) arrived, reque^jting. him .to repMiinr He was honored . 
with the. Cj rand Gross .of thp Baith, and, hq \»'as created Governorr 
General as well as Commander in-Chief. Haviog suppressed the 
Canadian, rebellion, he returned to England and. was raised to, the 
peerage ; but took ujo pait in politics, save qpce, >yhen he spoke in 
the debate on tho-uniqn of the Qauadas, He e;(pvessed hiinself 
averse, from the Unioii, on the gi-ouud thi^t it would eventually 
hamper the development of Canada, and, furtherpiore, prove a 
hindrance to tho junction ofi tlie ^orth American , Provinces into a 
Confederation. Though, he took no part, in the debates of the 
House of Lords, he was stiU to have another field for the exercise 
of whatever legishitive gifts he might possess. He was appointed 
Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands from 1843 to 1849, 
and there he had, during the revojwtionary ijnania of 1848, to deal 
wiiitbe..demaod$ of j^ i>eop]Q continually, disaffecfe4. pe yielded 
too much to tlieir demividsj and gav^ tl>en> a constitution which has 
been the source of endless misery to succeeding Lord High Com- 
missioners, and which at last has inspired the Briti^ Cabinet with 
a desire to cii t the knot at he earliest pO.^E^bl^ m6b^t^to cut the 
knot by parting with the- isilauds as snon wte may. Since then Lord 
Sestoii has commanded the troops in f Ireland ; in 1854 he* was ap 
poftited Colonel bf the 2d Life Guards : and in 1800' he was pro- 
ni6fcedio the rank ol Field-Marshal Be died at Torquayi ia the 
86tb year of his age.— iTime*. ' • i 



No. 2a*^m JAMES OUTRAM. 
Sir James Oatram, whose death was announced on the 11th nli, 
was born in Derbyshire in 18U5. After his edncation at Aberc'esi, 
he entei*ed the Indian service in 1819, in which country he took port 
in nearly sUl the wars that have been waged since that date — among 
others, the campaign of Atfghanistan. He opposed earnestly the 
annexation of Scinde, from which he got into an angry, controversy 
with Sir Charles Napier. In 1856 he was appointed resident at 
Lucknow, and afterwards as Chief Commissioner of Oode. He 
performed a conspicious part in India, as Sir Henry Lawrence's 
successor at Lucknow during the trying scenes of the mutiny, and 
was rewarded with a baronetcy in 1858. He has since been made a 
G.C.B., and promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general. He r»> 
turned to England in 1800, when he was publicly received with aU 
the honor due to his great services and high personal chazacter. 



No. 27— SIR GEORGE C. LEWIS, M.P. 

A lat« steamer from England brought intellig:ence of the death of 
the Right Honorable Sir George Cornwall Lewis, Secretary of War. 
The deceased was a prominent member of the Whig party, and held 
office—from 1848 till 1850, as Under Secretary of the Home De- 
partment ; from 1850 till 1858, as Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and in 1859, he was appointed Home Secretary, and shortly after- 
wards Secretary of War. Sir G. C. Lewis was also an author of 
high order, and his literary productions will render his name fami- 
liar long after the mere politician is forgotten. He married, in 
1844, Lady Maria Theresa, widow of Thomas H. Lister, Esq., and 
sister to the earl of Clarendon. 
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THE THREE WHTTE ROBES. 
I saw a light at the window-pane, 

On a calm ond stiury nigbt; 
And I knew there were busy fingers there, 

Making a robe so white. 
And knew that their hearts were light and gay. 

As they sewed the adornings fair; 
And I knew they hnd carefully laid away 
A benulifiil wreath they h;id twined that day; 

To tie on h*ir pale brown hair ; 
And I knew they hid fulded a soowj veil 

To dampen her marb!ebrow; .. • 

' ^Por the one she 'had loved by her i/ide'woold sondL 

' ■ And ntwfr the' Solemn vW. '' • ' ' =- » . . 

1^ . i saw" a liijht nt t"he wjndpw panrip, " ', . , ' i^ 

WJictt the V'pd went Bobb^^ ',* ^.,, j 

. AodcolU and&fuhckiftsof i*aii| „; ., ..-.^, -.,(.., 

, ,) Fell from the wee^iag'ikyii ^tn .!..•). ..{ ^i.i< 

AmUiota star from ftsUdnJelaeicdtbwoF/ 

On*thbd1#el'rngs«f^crt'btf?0\b': ••' ' ! • 

And ihc pnle moqn shrpnk fi-oni tlio rcarlul frown, 
^nd hid its face, in th(i^;trrvi)ipg gpwq^ ^^ i . ; 
Of the <:jkuudd jIn her gr jf:f and iifoo. , , ,i. ,' , 
And I knew thefo werabu^y;fittgcrs,tkere, ' i 

Sctrmg a robe, to wbkfce : • ' ' 

' Atid^ a snowy wrekUi ft»f htJi^iWde htoim h.iir, 
I^edewed witl^ the tear* of those w^fcKer^' fair, 
, , They Jmd t|Wined by that midiugbl li^hf. , 

. Aw«y» shave.) where 4 he s.weet-(ac.^ *tHrr» , - . ; - 

▲rasiogingicrealion'^.bynio, .. ;> i i 

There shinedi- a glo^y •» par^aad bright > 

:Thiitthel%hrefthd;iutt'Kidini. ' -^ ' . '' 
^ere I ^ee H CQiicohWe of sHgels tiir, ' ' ' " '"' 
, Preparjug arube Bowhiip, '] , , , . 
..Ce;»?piMgiatrowp;fo?>;tbf p^iehl;9.vnhaM: V / .■ 

6Xa beauiifiU.inaidenrWiHUogr>tbero, .> . «... 
' ( < 1\> biB Ofowned Sri 4il«^} bvigliU > ^ ^ 

ThtfiilknefWtbstonohome'in thKiiroHd'efoon' ^ 
I Had wtthc8^ a Fad IjHi^eW^^^ ' , ,V, 

^, ,A.nd 1 knew thatj the ^getif hajd welcomei^ Jipr , / 
.^»..oM,^«L.th€V.^ft^Wl^.^W♦^^>dw^^^ .,.,'1 ..; L 
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2. CHILDHOOIFS PRATER. 

One of the literary men of England, who has o ul ^wwu many of 
theidig^ons inflnenoet of hie ohildhood, gives the following touching 
sketch of the imnreesioh made on him by the habit of prayer taught 
at bis motherA knee ;— " Very aiogular and very pleMiog to me is 
the remembrance of that simple piety of childhcMxl, of that prayer 
which was Raid so punctually nisht and morning, kneelin;c^ by the 
bedside. What did I think of f What image did I bring before 

Sf mind as I repeated my learnt petition with such sompnkras 
elity ? Did I see some ▼eserable form bending down to listen 9 
Did she cease to look and listen when I had said it all 2 Half prayer, 
half lesson, how dilBcult it is now to snmmou it back again ! But 
this I know, that the bedside where I knelt in this morning and 
ereoin^ devotion, became sacred to mo as an altar. I smile as I 
recall we innocent superstition that ^rew up in me that the prayer 
mnst be said kneeling jost there. If some cold winter's night, I 
had crept into bed, tanking to repeat the petition from the warm 
uest itself, — it would not do I — it was felt in this conrt of conscience 
to be an *' insufficient performance ;*' there was no sleep to be had 
till { had risen, and, bed-gowned as I was, kneeled at the accustomed 
pSpoe, and said it all over from the beginning to the end. To this 
day, I never see the little clean, white bed in which a child is to 
sle^, but I see akm the figure pf a child kneeling at its side. And 
1 for a moment am that chUd. No high altar in the most sumptuous 
church in Christendom could prompt my knee to bend like that 
snow-white coverlet, tucked in for a child's slumber.'' — Wit^iesi. 



-I WANT TO BE AK AKGEL." 
" O mother, I am weary,** my little darling said ; 
*rm tired, but am not sleepy : oh, put me not to bed ; 
But take me in your arms, and rock me for a while. 
For Tve been very good to-day ;" and sweetly he did smile. 
** l(y playthings are all put away, so tidy and so neat. 
Except my little spade— it*B on the arbor-seat ** 
He had spent almost all the day among the trees and flowers ; 
For in our little garden he loved to pass the hours. 
'* And, dearest mother, will yon sing that little hymn to me, 
' I want to be an nngel 1 ' Do you think PIl ever be f 
You've often snid I mnst be good ; and very hard I try. 
For • I want to be an angcV away up in the sky.** 
I looked into tliose eyes — always so clear and bright-^ 
Which AS he ppoko did shine with an unearthly light ; 
And AS I pressed my treasure, I oould not help but weep^ 
For ** I will be nn argef I *• ho mumiareil in his sleep. 
3Iy little darling faded, e'en from that very hour. 
And when at last he'd gone beyond all eartbTy power, 
He whispfred in my ear (and how bitterly I cried,) 
^ Mother, ril be an angel, and stand by Jesus' side I ' 



4 *'HOW SHALL WE TEACH POLITENESS r' 
. This was a question proposed at a Teoohera Instituto, and it is both 
pertinent and important* Every observing person must admit that 
politeness is n<»t so prevalent in the community as it should be. Its 
deficiency meets us on every hand. We see men and women in the 
streets, in public conveyances, in the lecture-room, and even in the 
ehnrch, in whom there is a great deficiency of true politeness and 
christian courtesy. A seltish feeling seems to predominate, causing 
each to move and act as though his own comfort was the chief thing 
to be cared for. It matters not if others are discommoded, or rudely 
addressed, or made uncomfortable, 

The traveller is often made to suffer from a lack of politeness on 
the part of sOme of his fellow-travellers. The man who indul<;es in 
the use of profane or other improper language in any public convey- 
ance,, shows that he has not l^en taught to respect the feelings of 
others. • He is not a gentleman, for a true gentleman is polite. The 
man who uses tobacco and covers the floor of a rail-car with his fi'thy 
saliva, is not a polite man. He may be ** wealthy and wise,'' but 
he eevtainly is not polite. The woman who manages to occupv two 
seats for herself and two inore for her luggage, while others for 
want of a seat are compelled to stand, is destitute of the first princi- 
ples of politeness. She may bo dressed in rich silks and satitis, and 
wear a '* love of a bonnet ;" she may be wealthy, and her person 
voKy be adorned with jewels costly and rare, — but ihe is not a lady, 
for it reqnires the spirit of tme oonrleowsness to make a lady. But 
We seed not attempt to prove a lack (d politeness. It is every where 
too obvious. It may be manifested in words^ acts, or even in looks. 

But how shall teachers cultivate politeness r We can not give any 
if^dfio directioDB, but we will say that primarily the teacher must 



himself be a patten of idrat-he would toecb. He must be a truly 
polite man if he would lead his p<ipils to bo polite. In movemeut, 
in word, in act, and in all his beariug, he must demeau himself as 
a ffontleman. And, we may add, if he is such, hU pupils will feel his 
influence, and, consciously or unconsciously, be favorably affected 
thereby. It may be said, most emphatically, that in morals and 
manners the teacher reproduces himself in his pupils. If, then the 
teacher is a polite man, not only will all his langUl^fo and effort be on 
the side of courteousness, but his own example will prove a potent 
auxiliary in the right direction. And, on the other hand, if there i^ 
a lack of true politeness on the part of the teacher, it will be in vain 
to louk for it in the pupils. ''Like begets like." It will be useless 
for the teacher to Utlk in favor of politeness, if in his own habits, or 
words, or manner he daily manifest a lack of good breeding. Briefly 
we would say to the teacher 

1. Be yourself gentlemanly and polite,— in word, fnonner, ami 
expressiou. 

2. Require your pupils to speak to you and others pleasantly and 
politely. When they ask questions, insist on their doing it. property 
and courteously. 

3. Impress upon them the importance of treating others with rfes- 
pect and of always speaking pleasantly and kindly. Lead them to 
feel that this will not only be right, but that it will also prevnote 
their usefulness and happiness, < and contribute to the happiness of 
others. 

Be sure to improve every opportimity for cultivating liabits and 
expressions that shall be in accordance with rules of propriety and 
courtesy, — but be sure that you lure them in the right way by the 
influence of your own example. Example is powerful ; if opposed to 
precept, it will nullify it ; — but precept and example working in 
harmony are all-powerful. 

6. PROVERBS WORTH PRESERVING. 

Hasty people drink the wine of life scalding hot. 

Death is the only master who takes his servants withont a characte?.* 

Ck>ntent is the mother of good digestion. 

When pride and poveety merry together, their children are wa&t 
and crime. 

Folly and pride walk side by side. 

He that borrows binds himself with his neifjhbor's rope. 

Ho that is too good for good advice, is too good for his neigh- 
bor's company. 

Friends and photographs never flatter. 

Wisdom is always at home to those who call 

The firmest friends ask the fewest favors. 



A BRITISH NATIONAL ANTDEJl 
God etiVQ our gracious Qaecn I 
Lonj live our noble Queen! 

Go<l save the* Qaccn I 
Send licr victoi iou!>, 
Dappy aiul gloriou?, 
Long to rcigM over ufl, 

God fuve the Queen ! 

Cor Albert E«lwar<1 bless t 
Ood gmiit him happiness ! 

God 9avii the rittuo t 
Mercies 11 i^ path surrounif ; 
Posco in itis time Abound; 
Willi every virtue cr»wnc<f, 

Long lire the Prince ! 

Grcit God I Tliy bles.'ings all 
On Alexandra falll 

Be Xhou her guide I 
Whom loved VicLoiia s smile, 
And British Iteatts, the wrLile, 
Welcome to Albion^a Lie; 

Ood bless the Oridu I 

Sovereign, of Power Divine 1 
In Heaven's roost holy shrine 

Confirm the troih 
Plighted Uwixt England's heir 
And Denmark's Daughter Fair I 
Qed biess the Royal Pair I 

God bless them both I 
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VIII. jpftovt 4maA §$»(ti «f ^%9* 



. — — HntBBiiT, OR Teuk CuAirrr.— Boetoo : AmeHoan Tract Society.— 
^w who have read Mim%iering Children, by Miss Cbarlesworth, will f lil 
to renkeml)er the boy-hero of that beautiful book, and hi* rweet noble 
hearted slater, Mim Cliffard. The Tract Society have done good aerYiee 
in rtpHottog 4hat part of Mita Cbarleaworfeh^a toncbiog atory relating to 
CbOM two « mfniitering obildrea." It will do good aenriee to the couae of 
trae religion wbererer it ie read, mnd caimot lai) to ezereise a moat benefieial 
Idfluenee on any boy or girl who readi it We ocmmend it heartily. 

HsLre OTKE Hard Plaocs, fob Bots.— Boston : The American 

TbMt Society.— Tbie little book cootaina moetTaloaUe *<helpa" or hints 
for boys, conTcyed in a most agreeable manoei*— ^hat of a alofy ; and no 
4filtle boy en well resist Uftening to a atory. This form, tfaerafore, ol 
rendering *' help ** has been adopted. Though the structure of aome of 
the stories is a little artificial and eomttrained, yet the help is no less sub- 
ittantial in itself. To do wliat other boys do, and to avoid wluit others 
MToid, ia simple and easy of comprehension to a child. We have no doubt 
IhRl this book will prove a valnoUe Rid to many of the youqg pilgrims 
^Inte iriiose hands it may comei 

'-^ — Hxups ovKR Hard PtAnn, for OtBiA-^Bovton : The AmeHcan 
Tract Society.— This little volume, like the preceding, contains a series of 
•fitoriea illustrative of the way in which giris can, " through Ood*s help/' 
get over the " hard places " of bad temper, unkindness, covetousness, envy, 
ffoUtDneas, and evU habita, Bloet of the storiea aee Admifably told, and 
Bepraaent the caqMiienee of little girls. 

The Pathway of Promisk. Boston : AmerieRn Tract Society. — 

This is an attractive and valuable tlttte work. Its purpi»ee \n " to pet before 
the believer some of the gradoua prainises of Uod's Wor4 and tu suggest 
some thoughts which may prove oonaolatury and enoourRginx to ihe Christian 
pilgEim as he journeys to his heavenly home^" 

" — Thb Transplantrd SRamooK* Boston : ABwricaa Tract Society. 
'i-^fbiB book contains a touching story of «n Itirfi servant and her mother 
hi one of the American cities. It teachea by contrasts, in an eflbctive way, 
the duty of mistresses to their dependants hi the iamily. 

Thr TsaioR Daily Text Book. Boston : American Tract Society. 

This is an excellent little book. It contains a text and a verse of poetry 
nicely arranged for pomlng, noon, and evening of ovory day in the month. 

Thk Celxstial Citt. Boston: Amarioan Traot Society.- This 

book is a reprint of an English work, by the Rer. J. D. Bums, M.A., of 
London. Ii contains a aeries of beautifol sketches, or " glimpses within 
the gates," of the *' Celestial City," founded upon several striking texts 
or passages in the Revelations, descriptive of the heavenly Jerusalem, its 
employments and its glories. 

— - Tai American Journal op Eouoatiov. — ^This prince of the Edu- 
eational Journals maintains its well-earned fame, and comes to U8, as ever, 
freighted with the richest and best in principles, means and methoda in 
education. No other American, perhaps no other man, hns done so much 
aa Dr. BaruRrd to give breadth and completeness to the expression of pub- 
lie education. The twelve volumes of this Journal, as well aa former 
Journals under the control of the great American edueator, are themselves 
abundant testimony of what one man may do» who bas a high ideal, and 
presses towards it with a persistence which neglect, pecuniary loss, and 
even the apathy of professed friends, oannot ehedc— Dr. Barnard also 
publishes, in separate volumes, collated from the Journal, the following 
Paperi for ihe Teacher, ineludtog (1) Atnerican Pedagogy; (2) Object 
Teaching and Methods of Primary Instruction in Great Britain ; (8) Ger 
man Scboals and Pedagogy ; (4) Ekiucational Aphorisms and Suggestions; 
(6) Euglish Pedagogy ; (0) Peatalozzi and Pestalozzianlsm. These six 
volumes may be obtained at the Kdnoatlonal Depository, Toronto. 



IX. mntntiaml^tAm^mt. 



CANADA. 

«— - Eloik CovmT Grammar School.— A very graUrying scene took 
phtee in the Grammar Sdiool on the close of the Winter term. It is not 
always that so happy a relation etisls between teacher and taught, as U 
revealed in the following Address, which sufficiently speaks for itself. 
The Address was read on behalf of the other pupils by Master Merritt, one 



• Mont of the books leferred to inthesanedtaa aw be obtaiaed at the EUncatioBa] 
DqeSfdlOMttevRto, 



of the senior pupilooftker sohvol, fRd^tbrbini^Vone artiolea of preaentRtisn 
were handed to Mr. ToanghuabRnd Rt the eloea of the XRRdii\g. Mr. Toong- 
husbfifld made R auiiable reply ; and Ibe eehool was after warble RddreBSe<l 
by His Honor Judge Uughea, Rer. Dr. GkulEeld, John BooUe, Baq., M.P.P. 
for West Blgin, Rnd tlie Rev. Mr. Rowlnod.— ifboie JaumaL 

Pbte&boro Union Sobool ExniBiTtoN.— Wifh Che view of pro- 
curing funds for a gymnasium, in oouneetion witli the Union School of thit 
town an «* Sxhibitictt " took plaoe in the Leetaire Room of the Seheol 
liouse, which we are pleased to aay 'Waa oxeeadiiigly well attended. As 
room*wftB beaolifolly decorated wilh evergreeos and tasteAdty esecnted 
Horal designs The exhibition wsb a decided ancoett in every sense. 
Some -ef tlie young ladies executed many rather difficnit pieces of maaic on 
the piano with excellent effect and ihe redtatioos wercadtnirably di'livered. 
The '' exhibtCbn "'mum adminkble plim for mising rmnh^ for th« Rehosl 
when mon^ k neodvd, sod we aineerely trait tltat whenever noney Is 
required for its benefit that the esperiment of niuraday the 2ttd of ilpril 
last may be repeated. — Henew, 

GoDNTT ov OxPORo Traobbrs' Amooiatioit — PurauRiit to ootiee 

given, the above Asaootation met «t Woodatoek, East School, on Friday 
Rnd Saturday, the »rd and 4th uit. Mr. J. -P. Cullmi pn4dliig. Afte^ 
Rome preliminary business, ffae meeting was opened with prayer by tbs 
Kev. W. C. Beardsnll. fir. Mcl>an, delivered a lecture of thirty minutes 
duration on the " First Book of tiOisons,'* approving of the first eight pages, 
at this point his approbation ceased ; on page nine commences a aeries of 
lessons, vulgar, uneoimeeted aAd plentiftilly intorepetsed with niek-namcs, 
such as Pat, Sam, Ked, Bob, etc The want of oontinnity in the anbjects 
of the lessons was highl/ condemned. After tbe sentence ** Whore do the 
French livet *Uhe euphonious one, *'Can a whelp barkT The call toe 
English grammar was responded to by Mr. Ainsley. The paraiqg of the 
following sentences gave rise to r very plcRsing and ammated dieeussioo, 
in which Messrs. Ward, McLean, McKay and Callen participated : ''Tbe 
more true merit a man haa, the more does he applaud it in ethera " And 
there sat in a window a certain young man named Watychua." An inter 
esting lecture haviqg been delivered by the Rev. Wm. Stephenson* Moved 
by the Rev. W. 0. Bcftrdaall, seconded by Mr. Fraaer, That the thanks of 
this association be tendered to the Rev. gentleman lor hie ioetnietife 
lecture. Carried. Moved by R. McLean, seconded b^ M. F. Ainriej^, 
That Mr. Culleo be requested to explain and illustrate his metliod of teaeb- 
ing English Grammar.--Carried. Moved by J. F. Cullen, aeconded hj 
Mrs. Atkins, That Messrs. Fraser and MoCausland illustrate the method of 
teaching Geography, as adopted at the Normal School. --Carried. ITis 
above gentlemen acquitted themselves with credit and satls£action to ths 
Association. The female teachers criticising very ch«sely. Sloved bj 
J. McCausland, seconJod by S. Neil, That all female teachers in thoCoonlj 
become Honorary Membem of this Association, on signing their names ts 
Const4l>ution. Lost — the female teachers voting €<mtra. The foUowiag 
teachers were appointed Essayists for next quarterly meeting. M. F. 
Ainsley, OanadR ; R. McLean, Geography ; J. t. Cnllen, Street Bdacatioo. 
Move! by Miss Dundas, eeeooded by Hies Roberttmu Thot tbe next 
meeting of the Association be held at lugemoll. — Octrried. 'Hie meetia* 
ihen Rejourned to meet again on the first Saturday of July. 

•— — Law School EsAMiMATiQ]i.~The aanunl cKamioalion of I«v 
Stndento who attended the loetorss delivered during vsoaHon at tho I^ 
School of the Law Society, was, in pursuance of an order in ecmvocntfoo 
mode in Hilary term last, held at Osgoode Hall on Thursday las^t After s 
severe and searching test, the following gentlemen were found to have at* 
taioed tbe standard fixed by the bot>cher of the society, to entitle them to : 
—1. Richard T. W. Walkem, %%0 morin; S. James Wait, 86i naarks; S. 
George Kennedy, S7S marks; 4. Georgis Holinstesd, MS morka; <. Jeba 
J. Stevens, 262 marks. The highest number of marks that could prwablf 
bare been obtained Was 860— the standard being S40. Those wh6 did not 
reach tbe standard are not elaasified. The gentlemen aboTe named, 
beaidea receiving priaes, will be allowed two out of the four toma reqaiied 
to be kept by studenta bcibre eallod to tbe bar>*»Xee rff r . 

— ^ StTDDXH DcAtB.— Mr. Bonner, a student Rt the Iformal School, asd 
who attended to his duties there on Friday aflemoon, took suddenly ill M 
Saturday morning. Dra. Newcorab and Berryman were called, and madi 
every eflori to SRVo hia life, no^wilkstamUng which, however, be died « 
Sunday afternoon. A p99i marimn osaniinRlion of tbe body wn made 1^ 
Drs. Newcomb, BerrymaD, -and May, who discovered €hai perlbniiaitf 
the intetUnes waa the. caiue of deaths— ilMdl 
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XT^irmtiTT or VfCWomA CaLu^ifrAvscuii. QoNrooATioii.^The 

fTi cetdings kj wUicb tli« «aideinic/e«r l&d2-^ of theabore imUtuiioD 
van Im»t veekJ^riuiofUd, wev% of w mmswl^ intermiuhg cbanioUr. On 
TtiotcUy CTenipf, tli« 12tb iutty, a Uuv« find imporUlK loeeting of Ihe 
Alumuf ABflooUiion* io oonncoUoD with tbe uniFertity, wai held in Uui- 
▼ortitjr Bjdl Profeifor KingsM, M.A., tho Pretidenfe of th# Aatociation, 
«M in the chair. The f<pllowii^ is t)»e retuU of the flection, which wae 
bj ballot, of the oiSioer^ for the ^9»uiiig jenr ;<-'Pr^den|;^W. I(err, Eaq.^ 
M.A^ Cobcturg; Yice-PreeideoUh-Thoa. ^oldell, B A., Toronto, and D. G. 
Sntherlaod. D.A^ HvmiltoD; Secreiar7--A. H. Rajner, B.A^ Oobourg; 
Treamirer— J>. W. Pumhle» B.A., Oobouiy ; Commit t e e Fife graduates 
uf Victoria College, rettding at Gobouig, 

Tbb CoJiTooATioic^The eteays delivered bj the Oradnatee in Arts, 
both in the forenoon and the afumoen* were of the uanal eaEcellence. The 
Begiiftrar of the Uaiveiaity, Prof. .WilaflD» preeeoted the gradoatea in 
arte to the Prerfd^ i|nd 0|r. BanryiqiMin the gradnatee in medioine. The 
proceedinga, both In the forenoon and afternoon, were opened by prayer. 
Tbe following ie the list of degrees eonfierre^ and prizes presented : — 
B.A.>-Thomaa A.dfin)s, Hamilton Fisk Biggar, John Burwash, John B. 
phu-kson, John Cartwright DeUPr, Wm. Moore Slliott, Chaa. E. Hickey; 
Henry Hoagh, J. E. Howell, David Slennedy, William H^nry Lowe, Wm. 
Franklin Metcolf, Wm. Fred. Merriaon, Alfred MoLatohie, Robt. Shaw, 
Wro. C. Washington, Wm. Wafson, Richard Watson Williame, and John 
Ryerson Youmana. M.A.— /» ccmrM; W. Beattil, B.A. ; Ad eundim: 
Henry Homer Hutton; Honotwry: Rev. Jas. Spencer. J^.U.'^MviMrary : 
Rev. Wellington Jeffers. LUB.— William MeCabe. 

M.D.— James W. Alway, JusepU V. Hrynning, laaao Wesley Bnrkholder, 
ChasL Chamberlain, George Forbes, John Fulton, Donald Jackson, Colling 
0. Kuowlea, Wm. H. Law, Ale3(. Maoker^ober, Samuel P. May, Loftus R. 
Maelnnes, William Philp, Jay W. Seboolfy^ Alea^ander C. Sinclair, Wm. 
S. Smith, imd George J. L. Speneerw 

Hoxoaa zir Aam — Gold Medal — Tbomaa Adama ; Silver Medal— John 
^orw^ah. ^eriptun HiHory—B^^rwa Prise--<Josiiih E. Rodgers ; second 
priie—- Sdward Charlton. Metaphysical Pri^e*-David Kennedy.^ Enfflith 
jS^i^iyt— Webeter Pri^e (Ist)— John B. Cl^rhsoo ; Hodgtoa Priae (2nd)^ 
John Edward Roes. PrytM tn MedUin^-^-QtoXd Medal— John Fulton ; 
Silver* Medal— W. Philp. Qrammof School Prisfs— Scripture JiUtory 
First in their reapective <daa8es— John S. Lark, Charles R. W. Biggar, 
and £. S. Washington- 

EssATa.—** Mission of Thought," by Thqaaa Adama; ** Ceostil^ueota of 
Qrf»toesa,** by Jolm Borwash; **The Future of Br^tiab liTortb America,'* 
>y William £. Elliott ; *' Great Man as Typea," by C. E. Hiakey ; •« Reali* 
tici of tLifc," by D. I^ennedy; "Mystery," by John R,. Youmaua; 
" Valedictory," hy Henry Hough. 

The paet session baa been one of great anpceas. About tkrte hundred 
^wienU have beeq in conatant ^ttendanee, while, as far as we can learn, 
no univeniiy in this Provinee has had in one year a larger g[raduating class 
io arts. The Faculfy of Law, eetithUabed during the past year, thoi^h 
but in its infancy, has met with moat enconraging succesa— nearly twepty 
^yvng preaeated tbo.mselve^ for e^panunation in the diffarent .yeare. The 
Conunaiuone w^a held on Wedaesd^ evening ; Willium Kerr, Esq., M.A^ 
f resident of the Alumni Association, ably presided over the meeting. 
Appropriate remarks were made by the Rev. Dr. Xelles ; Thoa. Hotden, 
Esq., Toronto; William Beatty, Esq.. Thorold; and the Rev. W. C. lleo- 
derscn, B.A, of Kingston. — Corrtf jl ChritUtm Guardiam, 

Canaoun LiTEaAaT Insttrfn, Wponsroc^i.— On the 24Sth «)t., the 

fllndenta of the Canadian Literary Liatitute, presented their respected 
Piinelpily the Rev. R. A. Fyfe, D; D., with a neat aud costly service of 
plate. The gift was wholly unexpected, and the presentation took the 
reverend geotlemun by sorpriaeu This graceful act of personal good-will 
and esteem was neoompaoied by an addreaa, from which we make the fol- 
towing extnet : — ** In oouelu^'ion, we earneetly desire that yon may long be 
ipared to sustain your present relatkm as Principal : that you may be ably 
anstamed in the ezereiee of jour high <^t)iiig; fod that, under God the great 
alve of whicli our noble institution is the exponent may be bo carried out, 
Til :— The mental and moral instruction of youth of botli sexes, and the 
training of young men for tlie gospel ministry— iotereata of great moment 
to every lover of God and mankind, and' of the utmost importance to the 
Biipttst denoinlnatioii tbroughont Canada." In reply. Dr. Dnflh, in Justice 
aa he said, to the intereat which the students felt hi the prosperity of the 
Institute, gave a rapid, but intererting detidl of the various attempts 
which had bMn made at diffiKMl tioMi tft eatabliah a Baptist Collsge in 



In doing so, he dwelt upon the pointa of diflerenee in tJie orghdC* 
zation of tbioi^e which fiiiled, and the ^etent successful one— the Canadbn 
Literary luatitute.— IKedv/oe^; 7»«im. 

-« — BsLiAViLLv SaMiHAET ExAMnrA«OK«.— The Winter Term of the 
Belleville Seminary having dosed on Wednesday, the 8tli inptmift. pubic 
examinations of the severtd elaaaes were held on Monday, Tuesday* and 
Wednesday. A friend who was present at the examination infiH-ma ua that 
the students acquitted thenuelvee creditably, giving evidence in moat casta 
of studioua application on their part, aa well aa most careful tidoisg on 
the part of their teachera. One feature of the exumination, which lauat 
have been apparent to all, was the entire absence of any thing like esCam- 
ining for the ocoaaioa We believe that the system of teaching puisned is 
one in which full confidence may be placed. The Exhibidon on TnMdqr 
evening, which wi^ under the eare of the Literary Society. On Wednes- 
day evening tbe Exhibition was very successful. Tbe essays and orattes 
were all original, and many of the pieces were of a high order of mei4i»«»- 
Jni^ttigeneer, 

— Tax CoiAiox OF St. Taxanx, in Lower Canada, has eorameooed 
the teaching of agriculture aa a aoieuoe and art. The college poeaessea a 
farm of &y9 hundred aerea, which is to be tille<l by tbe atadenta, part ef 
th« day being devoted to this hibour and part to the course of inalraotiflD 
at the college. The fUU and thorough oourae extends over three yeara and 
the terms for board and tuition are pbced at the surprisingly low figure 
|72 a year. A complete course may be taken in one year if desired. 

— ^ Laval Univxrsitt.— Thursday last being tlie two-hqndreth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Quebec Seminary, It was celebi-nted in n 
imposhig manner by the Professors and Students of that eatablishmeot 
The courtyard was gaily decorated with fiag^ of the different nattonalitios 
suspended from the windows of tlie buildiogi A beautiful arch wm 
erected at the entnmce leading from tbe market square, with rows of 
eveigreen extending toward the main gate. I'be chapel was gorgeouflf 
decorated witl> flowers and pointings, several altars being erected at the 
sides in addition to the main one. At six o'clock in the morning, a gmod 
high masa waa a^ng in thanksgiving for the success of the Seminai^ 
founded 200 yean ago \ff Mgr. Laval. During the afternoon the cbap«L 
and grounds were visited by hundreds of our citisena. In tbe evening a 
grand vocal concert took place in the lecture hall of the Laval University, 
which was crowded to auffocation. 

— XTKivxaairr op MoGill CoLi.xoaL— The Annual Meeting of the 
Convocation waa held on the 15th inst, in the William Molson Hall, of 
this College' Mr. Principal Dawson presided The proceedings having 
been opene<l with prayer, Mr. W. C.Baynes. B. A., the seeretary, read the 
minutee of thu li<at convocation, which were approved. Wm. Biiaby Lamb 
Esq^ B.C.Lm was then elected Fellow for the Faculty of Law, for this 
year ; T. W. Jones, Esq., M.D., Fellow for the Faculty of Medicine ; and 
Brown Chamerlin, Esq., B. A., was elected Fellow for tbe Faculty of Arta. 
Rev, Dr. Leach then read the following list of Students in Arts to whom 
priacs and honours were awarded : Degree of B, A, — Norm in William 
Trenholme, Sampson Paul Robbius, Lemuel Gushing, Thomas Fairbaiii), 
Leonidas Heber Davidson, Charles Peers Davidson, Ricbnrd J(»1hi Wick- 
steed, EKuha Joseph Fessenden, David Prescott Merritt, Frederick Lyman, 
David Ross McCord, John D. OlowtfT Graduate* tn CivU Enffiaeering,^-' 
George Edwards, Maurice Gaviller, John Lestock Reid. 

Honours amd Paizxs. Graduating C/a«.— Clinpman Gold Medal, for 
General Standing and First Rank llonours in Moral Philosophy and Ube- 
toric, Norman William Trenholme. Prince of Wales Gold Medal, for Ms^ 
thematics and Natural Philosophy, Sampson Paul Robbins. Honours, io 
Classics — First Rank Honours, Lemuel Cushing. t irst Rank Honour^, 
Richard John Wicksteed. Honours in Moral Philosophy aud Rhetoric— 
Second Rank Honours, Thomas Fairbairo, "Certificate in German, advapcod 
course. Lemuel Cushing, ^Certificate in German, Elementary Course.** 
StudenUoftke Third Yeat — Archibald Duff— Fi rat Rank General Hon- 
ors ; First Rank Honors in Mitthematics and Natural Philosophy ; — . Mo- 
Gi*egor —First Rank General Honors ; Prize iu Rhetoric ; *Certificate in 
French. Al van F. Sherr ill—First Rank General Honours; First lUnk 
Honours in Classics; Certificate in German. John Alexander B>»lhwell«» 
Second Rank General Honours; First Rank Honors in Rhetoric; Priae io 
Rhetoric for Essay ; Prise in Zoology. George Austin Pease— Seoon4 
Rank General Honors; First Rank Honors iu Classics. John A. Muir— 
>^Certifieate iu German. Slmdente of the Second Year. — R theri Wardrop 
—First R(mk Ge:ieral Honors; Firi^t Rank Honorb iu Mai hematics; *Cer* 
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iifioate in ClaMtes ; Ce^ifioate in Botany. Bdtrard Horatio Kratis— Firsf 
Rank General Honours ; First Ranlc Honours in Logic ; Prise in Logic ; 
^Certificate in Classics, in Froncli, in Botany. Robert Short— -in Logic for 
fi^say. ShtdenU ftftfu Fir$i Kmt.—M. B. Betltnne —First Rank Qeneral 
Honours; First Rjuk Honours in Mathematics; *Oertifieate in Classics.— 
•J. Do W. Anderson— Prize in English Lileratare; *CcrtifieotQ in Classics. 
Louis Hart^-^Prizo for Essay on the Engltih Language, under the (>igDa* 
ture of ** Juntas." Prize for Essij on the Baropean Language?. 

Erortreruo SrCDENTS. Fint y<ar.— G. P. Rixford— •Certifieate in 
Cliemistr>'; in Surveying, in Drawing. 

Jlr.John A. Boiliwetl, Durham, who had written th^ prize essay' in the 
• Arts Faculty, was oallcd up to read a portion of his thesis, which he did, 
recetring applanse on seve-.al mcasions. The graduates entitled to the 
Degree of B. A, were now called up and capped with the usual ceremony. 
Prof. Robins, one of tho^e wito had received the Degree of B. A., road an 
able and wcll-wordf^d raledtctory, which was frequently applauded- Tlie 
names of tliosc who received the Degree of M. A. aro Arthur H. Plimsoll 
and Jus. L. Mason. Rev. Prof. Cornish, Prof, of Classical Literature, de- 
liTerotl an excellent partin:? address to the graduate Mr. Principal Daw- 
son now addressed the meeting, announcing that tlio gontlemen on whom 
the honorary degree of ^L A. had been conferred this year were Rev. A. F. 
Kemp and Uev. Prof. Cornish, whose services in behalf of education were 
wnrmly eulogised. The meeting was brought to a dose with the Benedic- 
tion, pronounced by Rev. Mr. Cornish. — Mon, Oaztlte, 

— ^Q(rKKN*8 College Uxivzesitt. —A meeting of the Conrocation of 
Queen's University was Iield on 2Gth. March, for the purpose of Cvmferring 
degrees in Medioioe upon Ihoso students in Queen's College -nho had passed 
the necessary examination*. The D'^an 'if ^!i« Faculty of ModiciuM, John 
Bh Dickson, M.D, in announcing tlie n;i:nei». s^nid there waH no Univ-eT'.-<iiy 
with which he was acquainted that had a fuller or more ri^^'id c •urse ol 
eiamination. lie observe! lh.it they had their Doctors of IIeJK:i:io in all 
parts of the world. Some of them were in the Royal N*avy, others in 
California and British Co-umbia, and some in Australia. One of the 
gradu-ites in Australia had lately been delirering a course of lectures on 
scientifie subjects, and, lie had heard, had lately performed Fomo intricate 
operations in surgery. This showed that iu nine years the College bad 
made progress. The Principal then proceeded to confer the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine upon the following gentlemen :^^A. E* Aylesworth, 
James Beckett, John L. Bray, John Channcnhouse, William F. Coleman 
William D. El well, E J ward G, Ferguson, B. B. Ferguson, T. B. Powell?* 
Isaac F. IngersoII, Chamberlain A. Irwin, Robert Kincaid, James McCam- 
mon, Tliomas L. McLean, Andrew .Moore, Alfred S. Oliver. Thomas K. 
Ross, Joseph B. Uuttan, John 11. Smith, Thomas Sullivan. Joseph W. Shir- 
ley, — Watson, M.D., John A Wilson, Horace P.Teomans, B.A.— iVifwt. 

— Mretixo op Qceen's U.\'iver81iy Cohtocatio.v. — At the Convo- 
cation of Queen's College, on the 80th ult, degrees were conferred upon 
graduates in Theology, Arts, and Law. Convocation Hall was well filled 
with ladies and gentlemen, and the platform was occupied by Trustee^*, 
Professors, clergymen and graduates. The Principal, the Rev. Dr. Leitch, 
took the chaih — The Registrar read a minute of the Scnatus Acadcmicua, 
conferring the degree of Dt'Cior of Law upon — The Hon. John Alexander 
Maedonald, cx-Aitoiney General West, and the Rev. Michael Willis, Piin- 
cipal of Knox's College, Toronto. The ceremony of lanreation was pro- 
ceeded with, and the following graduates received their dip!on)a<(: — 
Bachelor of Divinity. — Donald Ross, M.A. Bachelor of Law. — J. P. 
Oildersleeve. wi;h honours; A. F. Drummond, do ; C. V. Pi ice, do; Edwnrd 
Boyd, do; Joseph Buckley, do. Master of Arts.—- John S. Lockhead, B.A.; 
Duncan Maedonald, B.A. ; John K. McMorine, B.A. ; Jarncs Cunie Smith, 
B.A. Bachelor of Arts. — William Rutherford Bain, Daniel Edraonstone^ 
Thomas Brooks Ferguson, E. Baldwin Fralick, Alexander Jamieson, with 
honpnrs ; Robert Jardine, with liunours in Clasf^ics, Mathematics, Natural 
Hi^itory snd Natural Philosophy; Robert Mudie. John V. Noel, with 
honours, in 'Literature; James Sheal, George Thompson, George Augus- 
tus Teomans. Doctor of Medicine.— Dr. Wat?on, a medical graduate, 
was also capped, he not having been present at tlie last meeting. The usual 
congratulations between the students and professors having taken place, the 
principal announced the names of those students who had passed the annual 
University examination, also the names of those who had received cilia's 
certificates and gained scholarships. The prizes were next distributed, and 
tlie principal delivered a valctlictory address, after which the meeting wa? 
dlamissed. At the close meeting of Convocation held immediately ailcr- 
ward, th« eleetko of a FcUow In tadi Uwliy was proeewM with. Oo 



motion of the Rev. Dr.Urquhart, §eeoMtdhf the Rev. Mr. , Mr. 

Donild Ross, M.A., B.D.. ivas elected fellow ef the faculty of Diviotty. 
Two gentlemen were nominated for the Fellowship In arts— Mr. John MauXe 
Machar, M.A., Kingston, and Mr. Craig, B.A., Kingston. Mr. Macfaar 
received a large majority of sufTmges, and was elected. In the Fncu!ty of 
Law there were three gentlemen nominat«*d,' respectively, Messrs. J. P. 
Oilderslecve, C. V. Price, and — Drummond. The first vote showing ibat 
the choice of the Convocation lay betn^en Messrs. Price and Drummond, a 
second vote was taken, when Mr. Price received 2.1 votes and Mr. DniminoDd 
25. Mr. Giidersleeve had received 19 votes. Mr. Drummond was rofi^e- 
quently declared elected. In the Faculty of Medicine there was no election* 
Xtimbcr of Graduates in Settion 186S-8.— In 7hteio^ — B.D. 1. In 
Z<iio— LL.D; 2; LLB. 5. In i/n^ieifi^^M J>. 25. In iiWs.— M.A.. 4 ; 
B.A. 1 1. Total, 4S^Khiff9tonJVem. 



X. ^iimv^ nU SftitntitU itttrtHnwre. 



The Entomolooical Sooibtt or Canada. — On Thursday last, the 

15th instant, n meeting of Entomologists was held in the rooms of ilie 
Canadian Institute of this city, for the purpose of organizing the nboTe 
Society. The fi.rowing gentlemen were present: — Professors Hi neks and 
Croft, Drs. Cowdry and Morris, the Rev. C.J. Bethune, Messrs. W. Saunders 
of London, Sangstcr, Hubburt, and H. Cowdry. Professor Hincks oecupred 
tlie chair. The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : — 1. Tliat 
a Society bo formed, to be called the Entomological Society of Canada, 
consisting of all students and lovers of entomology, who shall express tbetr 
de-iirc to join it and conform to its regulations. 2. That its officers shall 
couMist of a President, a Secretary -Treasurer, and a Curator, to be elected 
aiinualiy at the first general meeting in each year, whose duty it shall be 
t't manage all the aifairs of 4iie Society. 3. That tlie annual contribation 
of members shall Ic two doUnrs. 4. Tint api)l:caticn be made to tho 
Cimadtan Institute for the use of n room in their building for the purposes 
of the Society. 5. That two separate collections be formed, a general orie 
to be the property of the Canadian Institu*e. and a duplicate one to be 
tho property of the Society, and to coo!«ist of all surplus s[)ccimens eu&- 
tributed to the Society by members ; and that all members be at liberty 
to exchange speeies for species, under tho supervision of the Curator. C. 
That tlie meetings bo held at 3 p.m. on the first Tuesday in each month, 
and that special meetings may be called, when necessary, by the officer*, 
7. Tliat Professor Croft be thi President for tho present year, Uiat Mr. 
William Saunders be the Secretary -Treasurer, and Mr. Hubburt the Curator, 
S. That the President be authorised to bring the subject b(*fore the eonneil 
of the Canadian Institute at its next meeting. The following pspera 
were then read to tho Society : — ** Remarks on the Spring insects of 
Canada," by the Rev. C. J. Bethune ; •* On the Canadian Arctiadxe,** by 
Mr. W. Saunders. The Society then adjourned. — Leader, • 

Amkeioax Aortcultubal Collrgxs. — Congress has recently pawed 

a Bill giving to each State 80,000 aeros of land for each senator and repre- 
sentative in Congress from said State under the apportionment made ia 
the census of 1860. Each State is to use this land for the purpose of 
'^ endowment, support and maintenance of at least one oollege where the 
leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific and elassieal 
studies, and including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning 
OS are relative to agriculture and the mechanic arts." 
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APPORTIONMENT OP THE LEGHSLA.TIVE SCHOOL 

GBAJST FOB UPPEB CANADA, FOR 1863. 

drev^T to the Clerk of each County^ CUyy Town, and Village 

Municipality in Upper Canada. 

SiB, — ^I hare the honour to transmit herewith, a certified 
(»py of the apportionment for the current year, of the Legis- 
lative School Grant to each City, Town, Village, and Township, 
in Upper Canada. This apportionment will be payable at this 
Office, to the Agent of the Treasurer of your Muhicipality, on 
the 1st of July, provided chat the School Accounts have been 
duly audited, and, together with the Auditors' and Local Super- 
intendents' Reports, have been transmitted to the Department. 

The basis of apportionment to the several Counties, Cities, 
Towns, Villages, and Townships for this year, is the census re- 
turns of 1861. By this means a ju^tt and equitable apportion- 



ment has been made to those new and thinly settled Counties 
where poor schools have heretofore existed, and where the or- 
dinary Legislative and Municipal grants were not in former 
years sufficient to enable Trustees to sustain the schools^ 
during the whole year. 

Where Separate Schools exist, the sum apportioned to the 
Municipality has been divided among the Common and Eomao 
Catholic Separate Schools therein, according to the average 
attendance of pupils at both classes of Schools during last year, 
as reported by the Trustees. 

The gross sum apportioned to all the schools this year is 
the same as that apportioned last year. 

The apportionment is made on the supposition that the 
amount placed on the estimates, for the support of Common 
Schools, as presented to the House of Assembly before the 
dissolution, will be voted on the meeting, of Parliament. But 
aecording to an intimation made to me by order of the Finance 
Minister, that part of it which depends upon the annual vote 
of Parliament (namely, four-ninths),, will not be payable until 
it is voted by Parliament — the Legislative Assembly having 
been dissolved before the estimates were passed. There is, how- 
ever, I think, no doubt that the whole sum will be voted on 
the re-assembling of Parliament. 

I trust that the liberality of your Council will be increased 
in proportion to the growing necessity and importance of pro- 
viding for the sound and thorough education of all the youth 
of the land. 

I am Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Education Office, B. ETEESON. 

Toronto^ 18th June, 1868. 



Apportionment to Counties, for 1863. 

1. COUNTY OP GLBNGAREY. 
TowMhipfc ARp«rttoMMM. 

Charlottenhmxh 1711 00 

^ Do. for Separate Schools 169 00 

Kenyon 608 00 

lancaster :. 403 00 

, Bo. for Separate Schools 80 00 

i^chiel s 612 00 

Do. for Separate School 70 00 

Total for County. IMS4. 0168 00 $2S70 00 

8. COUNTY OP STOBMONT. 

2?fnw*ll -. « ~ 1676 00 

JiMch ., 276 00 

Qniabrock 048 00 

Boxborough „... 864 00 

sues 00 



T(NnuMp>> Am 

8. COUNTY OP DUNDAS. 

Matilda $668 00 

Mountain 428 00 

Wllltamsburgh ^ 687 00 

Whichester ^ « 470 00 

11968 00 

4, COUNTY OP PBESCOTT. 

Alfred 0166 00 

Caledonia 124 00 

Hawkcabnry, East 860 00 

Do. for Separate Schools 0120 00 

Do. West 251 00 

LonfcueuU 186 00 

Phtntagenet, North „. 262 00 

Da for Separate School 89 00 

Da South 142 00 

1160 00 11460 00 
TMiJ for Oountj, 91684^ 



6. COUNTY OP BUSSELL. 

OambridKe — S76 00 

CUrenoe ; 800 00 

Cumberland .— — 

Da for Separate School* $ 

BnsseU 108 00 

Total for Ooimtf. 178^ 

6. COUNTY OP OABLBTON. 

PHsroy « I860 00 

Do. for Separate School 018 00 

Gloucester ., 620 00 

Goulbonm ...m... 886 00 

Gower. North 200 00 

Honthy 804 00 

* The reports from the ToWnshlps of Cumberland 
and Orillla beinir incomplete, the apportionment for 
tha Common aud Separate Schools there cannot ba 
diAsrariiisd unlQ the receipt of more iufonnation. 
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COUNTT OP OARLBTON-CVmMMMi. 

Maroh 1«7 00 

Mwlborough t58 00 

Do. for Separate School flO 00 . 

Nepean iSS 00 

Po. for Separate School S4 00 

Osffoode M6 00 

Torboltoa 77 00 



Total for Goaiit7.l8S44. 



$58 00 9am W 



7. OOUNTT OP OHBNTILLE. 

fSSS^urfh"'/""""///".!'.!'.*.!""'//.;*.^ 6oa 00 

Do. for Separate School $46 00 

Gower, South - US 00 

Oxford on BIdeau ^ 518 00 

Wolford 840 00 

$46 00 «aOS 00 
lyyftal for County, fnso. 



$. COUNTY OP LBSDS. 

Baatard $4M 00 

Burgeu South 80 00 

Orartu North MS 00 

_Do. south M8 00 

Bltetoeibtowv....^...^.... 60$ 00 

Blnwley South 161 00 

BaopttTront 188 00 

KJtley 896 00 

Leeda and Lanadofime Front fil 00 

^Do. ^^ do. Bear 26100 

Conge Pi5»it^^^.„. 80$ 00 

Tonge and BMott Bear 858 00 

$8880 00 



f. COUNTT OP LANARK. 
5**fe!5!l. ———•——""— •-."•~ « UTS 

Beckwith 898 

BaraetH North. 180 

Dalhoutie 178 

Do. for Separate School $16 00 

Dwling 108 

Drummond 800 

Blmsley North 160 

lAnark 868 

levant 88 

Montane 880 

Fakenham 880 

Bamsay 471 

Sherbrooka North 48 

Do. South 84 



Tbtal for CoontF. $8148. 



00 

$16 00 $8180 00 



10. COUNTT OP BBNPBBW. 

iiSr..:r::::;::::::;;:;;;;;;;:::;:;::--^ : S 

ISSiiScf:?::^ ^ 

Bromley 146 

Brudenell, Baglan, and BadoUffe lis 

Orattan 188 

Do. for Sepinte School ......'... "$6"oo"' 

Horton .' 187 

MoNab ^ 818 

Pembroke 88 

Petewaw^ Raohanan and HoKaj 48 

Bolph and Wile .3. 5 

150 



Sebaatopol and Orifflth 
tafford .... 



Staffort 

Weatmeath 

Wllbarforoa.^..... 



146 



Tdlal for County, $8076. 



$6 00 $8070 00 



11. OOUNTT OP PBONTBNAC. 



Barrie and Cbunendon 
Badfor 



J6rd 

Do. for Separate Sohool 



Hinohinbrbdke .^ , 

Kennel 



Do. for Separate School . 
LottKhboroa * 
Miller and( 



Oio 

PMmanton «.,,.., 

Ptttaburgh 

Do. for Separata Schoola.. 
PUrtland 



r 00 



10 00 



168 «0 

160 00 

67 08 
40S 



88100 
700 
60 00 
40 00 
14 60 



886 00 



x-uriMMiu .........M*. BW 00 

Btonrtnaton ...m* 888 00 

Wolfe Uand ^ 858 00 

J)Ob forSepantfeSchoolB^ 88" 



TMil for Oomity, $S670» 



tlMOO 48M8$0 



TWiuhlp*. A« 

18. COUNTT OP ADDINGTON. 

Amherst iThnvi «. 

Angleaea .......^ 

Camden Eaat , 

Do. forSeparat^labadl $84 00 

Denhiahand/ 
Bmeatown 

Kaladar 

Sheffield 

Do. for loparafte Sehod 85 00 



Total for County, 4t84«. 




80 00 
648 00 
184 00 
81100 



$«00 $188500 



It. COUNTT or LENNOX. 

AdolphiMtowtt „.... $08 $0 

Prederkdubui]^ North and South 888 00 

Richmond ^ 806 00 

$876 00 

14. COUNTT OP PBINCB BDWABD. 

AmeliaaburpEh $401 00 

Athol 800 00 



Do. for Separate School $14 00 



Sop] 



►urgh 
Total for coottty. $8087. 



800 00 
448 00 
888 00 



$14 00 $8048 00 



VL OOUNTT OP HASTINGS. 

Blaerir „ $150 00 

HunMTford „ 478 00 

Do. for Separate School $87 00 

HuntinffdoB 885 00 

Madoc 418 00 

Marmora and Lake 178 00 

Bawdon 418 00 

Sidney 584 00 

Tudor 97 00 

Thurlow ^ 541 00 

Do. for Sepvate Sehool 16 00 

Srendlnaim «,... 886 00 

HaatiBKa Boad 77 00 



Total for Cemty, #4181. 



$48 00 $4068 00 



16. COUNTT OP NOKTHUMBBBLAND. 

Aldwick... $180 00 

Brighton ., 488 00 

Crurufthe 441 00 

HjfcldlnjH&d 708 00 

ll»Diilton 788 00 

Mona^hun South .........«....«....,..^ 148 00 

Murnij- 415 00 

l*ercT „ 881 00 

Ito. :oT Separate School $88 00 

aeymour . — ^ ^^^^^^... 441 00 

TolalforCoun^, 



17. COUNTT OP DUBfiAV. 

Cartwriffht $818 00 

Omruk ^..,^ 588 00 

Clarke 766 00 

DarliB|(toB ^ 794 00 

Hope 676 00 

Mamrara 488 00 



18. COUNTT OP PBIBBBCMKOUGH. 

Aaphodel ....».«... « $984 

Belmont and Methiien 79 

Douro „ , 888 

Dummer 818 

Enniamora „ 99 

gM'^ - 48 

Harra^ ..., ...,...« ^ 41 

Minden, Stanhope and Dyaurt 81 

Hpnachi*! North ..„ „ 147 

Otonabee « 486 

Do. for Separate School ...... #88 ^ 

Smith 



Total for County, I8846. 



486 00 
81 $0 



$88 00 $8804 00 



10. COUNTT OP VICTORIA. 

- $18 00 

---^ 88 00 

gMfden 71 00 

Dalton ^^ -.....,....* - ^ 



--flon 

BmOy^ 

Peneion 

Hindon 

Lazton 

Lutterworth 

MacaulayandDnper 

Maripoaa 

Opa 

Sttranrjle.... — Z^^^^!^^^^JZ 




Beach 

Scott 

Scugofc Iiland 

Thorah 

Uzbridge 
Whitby B 
Do. Weit 



in. COUNTT OP TOBX. 

Btobiooke „.... 8901 M 

Do. for Separate School $1100 

Geondna ~. 171 01 

Gwimmbury Baat 4M 01 

Do. North ^ Ill M 

Kinj 987 M 

Markham ^ 895 01 

Scarborough » 558 Oo 

▼aiMrhan au tt 

Whitchurch, including Aurora 68 90 

Tork 1964 09 

Do. for Separate Schools 184 00 



Total for County, $6488. 



$185 00 $8»7 99 



AIMon.. 



88. OOUNTT OP PEEL. 



Chinnuacouqr 

Gore of Toronto 

Do. for Sepaimfce Seheol . 
Toronto .«,...> 



$81 $0 



ini99 

687 99 
796 99 

177 99 



Tola! for County, $8868. 



..... 766 99 
$nOO $166699 



Gwfflin 



88. COUNTT OP SDCOOB. 

A4Jala - $816 99 

„ 896 99 

.».. Ml 99 

JlmbuiyWeat „ 418 99 

Innisfll 616 99 

Medonte 188 99 

Mono 416 99 

Morrison and Muakoka 8199 

Mulmur 866 99 

NottaarMaca „ 417 99 

OrflUa imdMatchedaah — 

Do. for Sepante School* $---- 

Oro 848 99 

Sunnidale 118 99 

TayandTfaqr 8I669 

Teoumaeth 686 96 

Toasorontto . M869 

Yespra , 116 69 

Da for Sepurate Sehool $10 80 



Totel for County. $4686. 



84. COUNTT OP HALTON. 

Esqneslng, including Georgetown « 

Naasagaw^ya „ «. 

Nelson 

Trafo^iar ^^ 



,..$88166 
... 818 90 

..884 06 
^ 67866 

$B8«66 



86. COUNTT OP WENTWOBTB. 



Bererky...^ , 

Binbrooke 

Phunborough Bast. 

Do. for Separate School.. 

Plamborough west 

Glauford «... 

Saltflaet 

Tbteifa^CouDty.$88i7. 



$8888 



Brantfbfd . 
Burford .... 



86. COUNTT OP BBANT. 



$679 99 

. 88661 

. 78869 

81196 

41990 

48866 
8SS09 
815 61 



.$789 90 
. 64860 
. 46949 
, 18596 
86196 
18660 



Oakland.. 
Onondaga ., 
Tuaearora.. 



87. COUNTT OP LINCOLN. 

Calator . $680 09 

Clinton 888 96 

Gainsborouf^ 846 66 

GrantbamTincludhig Port Dalhousie 460 66 

Da for Seiiarata School $41 60 

Grimsby 846 96 

Louth 888 96 

Nkgara S70 60 



Total for County. $8808. 



$4100 $8168 96 



' Saa nola on prooading paga. 



IWS^ 



IQB nPFW CANADA. 



m 



28. OOUNTT OF WBLLAND. 

lertle $m 00 

Or«#lHid » 107 00 

840 00 
8M00 

ntord 84» 00 

828 00 

fainfleefe 286 00 

hby ^.... 176 00 

7w 



20. OOUNTY OF HALDIMAND. 

iDboRXtfb 1148 00 

mvfft^ North 246 00 

do South 107 00 

Dum :.... too 00 

If ottlton and Sherbrooke 206 00 

OMidft 814 00 

Do. for Separate School $86 00 

iidnhMn 948 00 

hoea 88$ 00 

IWpote 656 00 

Totel for County. 18854. $86 00 $2818 00 



80. OOXTNTT OF NORFOLK. 

SfctftottOTflle $880 00 

BoQKhtoa „ 226 00 

liddletoa 888 00 

Bpvnawd 660 00 

r*Miif(hHn 668 00 

inndhMi 466 00 

Oo^ for SMMMiteSeheol ......... $14 0$ 

^oodhoue and Gore 426 00 

TdtalA>rCowity.$8070. $14 00 $8056 00 



81. COUNTY OF OXFORD. 

$220 00 

pnMm 801 00 

Mreham 620 00 

ItaouriBMt 400 00 

forwieh North ., 804 00 

Do. South 887 00 

Wlnrd North 208 00 

Do. BMt 814 00 

Da Wert^... 818 00 

5orp» BMt 618 00 

Do. West / 484 00 

$466200 

88. OOUNTT OF WATERLOO. 

Hmlirtei North $478 0$ 

Waterloo North ^ ., 466 00 

. Da South 450 00 

Wfetl^ 617 00 

^ Do. for SeiMHnite ScfaooU $60 00 

ranot 688 00 

. Do. for Senumte Schoola 77 00 

rodwtah .\Z 604 00 

Total for County, $3888. $187 00 $8246 00 



88. OOUNTT OF WELLINGTON. 

mnnth $187 00 

rtbur 287 00 

Do. for Separate Soboola $116 00 

ramoaa 414 00 

rtn 66$ 00 

mfrm 660 00 

866 00 

; : 70 00 



ither 

aiyboroui^h , 



Do. for Bepwrate School ...:..... 82 00 

Ml .TZT. « 

IldBftton 

Do. for Separate Schoola 22 00 



248 00 

675 00 
858 00 



Total for County, $4880. 



646 00 
$170 00 $4660 00 



84b COUNTY OF ORBT; 

iemceta « $206 00 

mfinek 388 00 

>llini;wood 171 00 

Ht^: 148 00 

Eremont 887 00 

iphnuda 160 00 

•nellC .• 858 06 

alhuid„ 228 00 

Do. for Separate School $88 00 

ippd. 8ar»w»kand Brooke 88 00 

uenothon ., 156 00 

nnanbT 362 00 

Do. for Bepfente Sdhools 06 00 

iwar 288 00 

•ton ...„ ^ 142 00 

/YincenI « 844 00 

Ulvan 182 00 

'Do. for Separate Sehool 17 00 

denham , 847 00 

Fotal for Ooimigr, $4088. $tJa$$ $8088 0$ 



_ 86. OOUNTT OF PERTH. 

Blanohard... $484 00 

5**T?** ••;:;-.,: « 415 00 

Baathope North aso 00 

Do. South 887 00 

Bllice ^ 2$0 00 

_ Da for Separate School $40 00 

■hn* " - 278 00 

5;Uarton 882 00 

Hlbbert » 887 00 

Logan 260 00 

Mominpfton 34$ OO 

W»»iiM5e 276 00 

Total for County, $3988. $40 00 $8668 00 



86. COUNTT OF HURON. 

Aahfield $S0O 00 

Colbome 214 00 

Goderich , 411 00 

Grey ; 288 00 

Hajr..^ 861 00 

Howick 258 00 

Hullott 287 00 

Da for Separate School $28 00 

MoKillop 878 00 

Morria 868 00 

Stanley and Bayfleld. 888 00 

Stephen , 307 00 

Da for Separate Sohodb 17 00 

Tuckeramith 370 00 

Tumbenr ^ 145 00 

Wawanoan 368 00 

Uahome ^ 370 00 

Total for County, $4687. $40 00 $4607 00 



37. COUNTT OF BRUCB. 

Albemvle $6 00 

Amabel 80 00 

Arran 20$ 00 

Brant 800 00 

Bruce , 268 00 

Carrick 888 00 

Cuboaa 847 00 

Da Separate School $13 00 

Bkleralie 204 00 

Greenock 178 00 

Da Separate School 88 00 

Huron 270 00 

Kincardine 834 00 

Kinlosa 211 00 

Saugeen 174 00 

Total for County, $2078. $46 00 $2026 00 



38. COUNTT OF MIDDLESEX 

Adelaide $288 00 

Bldrfulph 801 00 

C>rF»dw 434 00 

Delaware ...... 20$ $0 

HflrchCTtcrp Kr^rth 46$ 00 

EkMd, 206 00 

Lobo 406 00 

Li^iidon „ nil 00 

Mi'OilliTray 460 00 

Mntcatfo 800 00 

Mosa ,,. 848 00 

JiijiBoud, Wrat 861 00 

Weatminater 708 00 

Da Separate BehooL $14 00 

Wniiama^aat 884 60 

Do. Weat 888 00 

Do. Separate School 88 00 

Total for County, $8217. $86 00 $$1810$ 



SO. COUNTT OF BLGUf. 

Aldborongh $267 00 

B^ham 681 00 

Dorchester, South 268 00 

Dunwich «... 888 00 

M^i<»hi«^e 611 0$ 

Southwold 688 00 

Tannouth 708 00 

$8301 00 

40. OOUNTT OF KENT. 

Oamden and Gora $818 00 

Chatham and Gore 418 00 

Dorer, Baal and Weat 80S 00 

Harwich 611 00 

Do. for Separate School $12 00 

Howard 487 00 

Orford 206 00 

Raleigh $40 00 

Do- for Separate School 01 00 

Romney ».... M 00 

Tilbury, Eaat « 146 00 

Zone 183 00 

Total for Oona^, 88888. $108 00 $8065 00 



«L OOUNTT OF LAlfBTON. 

Boaanquet $866 00 

Brooke 184 00 

Dawn 88 00 

Baniakillen « 188 M 

Buphemia 848 00 

Moore m..m«...m*..«...*m P8 00 

FlfBpOQIk ... J.ll'....^..^..,,M«m..........M.MM»... $78 00 



OOUNTT OF LAMBT0N-am<iiM«4id. 

gSSSt* 170 00 

^•^"^^ 880 00 

$2471 00 

48. COUNTT OF ESSEX. 
Anderdon tiM aa 

g°jSls?" • :.:•..::.:.::;::::::::::::::: »Sw 

^ ,pa for Separate Sohool $28"oo " 

jj^ - 170 00 

Rocheati^^r;;;;.;;:;;;;;;::;;;;;;^^^^ ?1!K 

Sandwich Eaat \ "* ^ 

Sandwich Went S ^^ ^ 

Tilbury, Weat ^ qq 

Total for County, $2210. $28 00 $8101 00 



Ap|H>i tlonmeiit to dttaa, To^irns, and 
Village^ for 1863. 



0UiS9^ 


Common 
Schoola. 


R. C.Sep. 
SohoolaT 


. TqUl. 


Toroote 


$8487 00 
1760 40 
U60 00 
1176 00 
700 00 


$1686 00 
4S5 00 
420 00 

• 152 00 
077 00 


$5153 00 
8195 00 
1580 00 
1387 00 
1686 00 


Hamilton 


Kinitaton ^ 


LonSJi ..::::::::: 


Ottawa 






$820100 


.$3660 00 


$1104100 



TWrae— 

Amh«i«tb«r*rh 
Harrie .,.,...,.... 
BfllPville 

Eerlin 

BowitijinHlle 

Bratilfurd 

llrwkvijlo 

Ohatham 

CJifloii 

Cbboun^ 

Collin jtwood 

DuiiciaNi 

Goderich, 

LindiAy 
Miitcjii 

- (Jwen ^ound 

Pfciriii 

IVrth* 

Pirton 

Port Hope 

Ppca<*otl . 

^Andwinh 

SA.ru ia 

SL Cathwince 

SL Thoma« 

.Sin) cop 

Stritfcjrd., 

Whitby 

Woodntocl 




liasTsoo 

* The Report flpom Perth, not harinff been received. 
the appornonment fbr the common auf aeparate 
■ohoobinthat plaeeearaot jet be determfnedT It 
ia to be remtted that thia MunkripaUty oonttnuet 
to be annuaUy In del^t in thia respect. 



Inco r po rate YtOagm 

A fnprior.. ........... 

Anhhurn ham ....... 

Aufoni ....... -,«..,*. 

Bath 

BrfwlronJ. „.......♦. 

Branjpton ...*,.-♦.. 

Bri^htr^rv 

Caledonia .**...-... 

Ca\'UK» ,„„,, , 

Chippfw* 

Clinton ,„.,»*..., 

Colbome...-..*....., 

llunnville ,.. 

Blorn , 

Kinbro ..,...*..»«... H 
Tennis ...,„..H,"..,. 

Fort Ed© 

HawkMbiiJ7 

HosMltr ....„,„„„ 
HdLIand Landlm^, 

Iftxinoti .*,. 

Kemptville..,.,.,,,, 
Kinmrdi no..,. *..*.* 
LaiiArk ..,.»,..,„„ 

Merricktille 

Mitchell 

MorriibuTiih ....... 

Nmpatiee 

KewbiinA 



$08 00 




Town'p 
8S0(r 






11$ 00 




187 00 




IS Si 





87 00 


..».. 


126 00 




115 00 




OB 00 




146 00 




110 00 


..*„. 


68 00 




116 00 


13 00 


144 00 


20 00 


$0«$ 




86 (W 




7100 





112 $0 




112 00 




60 00 




80 60 


K'oo 


18$ 00 




OS. 00 




lf7 00 
IlOOO 


$6 00 




118 00 





$06 00 
114 0$. 



83 00 
110 00 
137 00 
136 00 
188 00 

87 00. 
1$5 00 
115 00 

02 00 
145 00 
110 00 

^00 
118 0$ 

«100 
144 00 

60 0$ 

85 00 

7100 
1^00 
112 00 

60 00 
104 00 
180 00 

08 00 

HO 00 
118 00 



84 



^OUKNAL OF EimCATION 



[Juki, 



Imi^p&ratad ryjojat -Continued. 



Cammoi) 
Schools. 



Vew HutnbafKli 

O^hATn 

Pembrtpko ,, 

PorUfnoulh ...., 
Port JJ»Jlioiwlo.. 
Pre>ilon ........... 

Bf Mfrt V 

Eidimonil ...,^.. 

Bout ham pLon ., 
*4ttrJin^ 

etnthmr 

BtrCTtATTflle 

Tliorold .......rf. 

TrFmon .....,,... 

■W*ti?rIoo. *..»„.. 

TUTdiiiwton 

Vi'lliind 

TorkvlllB... 



parate 

D00l». 



MOO 

187 00 

n 00 

«a4o 

1 Towii'p 

148 00 

BOW 

moo 

IMOO 

7U iiO 
MOD 

sieoo 
fla 00 

130 00 
OS 00 
101 00 

14*00 
103 DO 

m uo 

ISO 00 



$A 00 
M 00 



I^ytal, 



I^Qie 00 



MOO 
fSOO 



u oo 

«floo 



n 00 

ISO 00 
231 00 
73 00 
102 00 

170 00 

eo 00 

m 00 

130 OO 
70 OO 
^0 00 

310 DO 
M 00 
S3 00 

1B& 00 

mi no 

104 00 

i4e-oo 

101 00 

B3 00 

im 00 



BUMMlET-t^JiiHud. 



V354 00 15070 OO 



Summary of appartlo anient to cottaUdfl 
for 1862. 



i. HtorinonL..H^ 



3. Dnvtfiaji „ 



4270 00 

imi Ofv 

I9!li 00 

li^ 00 



19S0O 



Tfi5 no 



2434 00 

isfli 00 
losa 00 

1034 00 



A. Rnnel] ,......*,...**. 

*L Gftrktoit ., .. 

7, Gf*iH'ille....„K«,,. 

S. Letda 

9 Lnniirk ,„,. 

10, Ht*iin-ew ,,„ 

11. FrontuRU) 

14, Attdinrton 

13- LenuDt 

14. Prince? Edward ... 

16. HMtlniri 

10. XoFtluirabcrlwtid. 

n. Burliftin . 

18. Vet^Ttwrouffb. .. 

1ft. Victor!* 

ao. Oiiturio... .„.. 

51. York 

tir P^l 

S3. Sioicoe „..„,....... 

24- HaUori 

fi. \v mi t worth ..... 

2B, Bmnt 

47- IJnmln 

«S Wellind 

29. HBldimand 

30. SorTQlk 

31. OifiiTd 

aa, WttiTlotJ . 

33. WcUiufton 

34. Grej 

as, P(»rth.... . . 

Sfl. Huron .....»„ 

T. BrucMf 



Common \ £o] 
Bchouli. 



telMol*. 



3e9Z 00 
1S«3 00 

atse^ 00 

313)1 00 
Eft70 00 
f755 00 

B7e 00 
»fi« 00 
40^ 00 

a«39oo 

3099 00 
££0« 00 
£423 00 
4230 00 
CW7 00 
l:§33 00 

^40 00 
3205 QO 
£SI» 00 
flOEOO 
2£44 0<» 
5S13 00 
30M 00 
4Mi 00 
3£4a OO 
4050 00 
33ai 00 
3fl»l! OO 
4597 00 

ffisaeoo 



MOO 
45 00 

ie 00 

II 00 

1£4 00 
59 OO 



ToW, 



14 00 
43 DO 
£3 00 



133 00 

Zl 00 



S£00 

4i"'6o 



3«00 
14 DO 

isf'oo 
170 m 

148 00 
40 00 
¥> 00 
40 iMi I 



783 (W 
334t 00 
ajfiiO (>0 
3640 00 
3140 00 

Wire 00 

S379 00 
IH4 00 
STd 00 
4057 00 
4131 00 
SMiOO 
35&5 00 
ti*£ 00 
£423 00 
*£AS 00 
fl43e 00 
485« DO 
4aOA 00 
2.'H0 m 
3327 f-0 
2*168 uO 
4^03 00 
a^44 00 
2354 00 
30T0 00 
4504 00 
3583 00 
4840 00 
40!^ DO 
S6S(3 00 
AC^i7 m 
'IQli 00 



BVmiiLUl-amUimtdL 





'^SSH^^l''^ 


38. Middlei^ ., 


OISI 00 
330t 00 
2933 0« 
£471 00 
1191 00 
406 00 


S« 00 1 '91'r d 


SB. ElsHti ....,.,... 

40. K«ivt 


lOSOO 

vs'do 


30BII 


41, l^mbtan 

44. Eiaei 




DiBtrtct of Algol Jim... 


mn 



GR^HU TOTALS 



ToUl Coiintlffl and 
Diatrlcti ... 

" Cities .,. 

■' T^wns 

- ^VlJIagw 



8391 00 

aeiisoo 



I 



3«9«00 



334 00 



3 ...... I 

Additional tnm reserved fhr any EoTn«T' 
Catholic Separate Sc^hool« which may 
be efitabliahed in 1S63L 



iiftti« 

SIC 41 



timjsmn 



Note.— The i^hool Monryis apportioned ta t-n 
Tarioua CiUuK, To*n«, and Villaj^cH, a^ per tin? for* 
gginiT BtAtcmctit. arc payable id tho Toronto ifriiii 
or tho loral tr<^aiuroni, on the Qr»L day of Jut^ ehph 
Whprvver the it}pnrtionmont is wiChhf^ld.iEUonqit 
to omiuion or iipjdoct en the nart of the loci! tciai 
«uthorit3c3 to comply wilh Inc SH?hool kw, tru! e» 
tran.>nnit tu th« Ed u ration at Bcpartment ihip THrn. 
aary rcporta or audited ret tin in — blank form! ff 
whit-h were fun di^hitd from the Depajrtiiiait?iriT j 
the >*»r. 



II. fjpm m ^thm Wi^twAtu mA ^om. 



1. BOOKS— THEIR INFLUENCES AND PLEASURES.* 
The family library is one of the pectiliaritie* of our '* modem 
civilization." A high sounding assertion is this, no doubt ; but do 
not sneer at it ;. for it is as fulTof signifioence as it is of sound. We 
boaet of a great deal of this thing, or congeries of things, called 
•'modern civilization," and doubtless we do so, very justly. We 
point to the compass, the quadrant, the steam engine, and even the 
cottongin— to the habeas corpus, the jury and the representative 
assembly. Grand facts, indeed ; but what are the compass, the 
ouadrant, or the steam engine compared with the art of printing— 
the art preservative and diffusive of all arts ? or what the habeas 
corpu^the trial by iuiy, or the popular re -presentation, compared 
yith the great intellectual provision of modem times, the printed 
book, which has come forth in these pages, as light did amidst the 
«bao8 of creation, flashing intelligence down through the dark abyss 
of the world s mmd, and spreading truth, civUization and joy over 
Its vast fields of ignorance and delusion— multiplying illimitably all 
the great troths and noble thoughts ; thus bringing to the hearth of 
the lowest cottager, the converse of the loftiest minds. 

Had inan discovered the art of printing earlier, he would have 
Imd the steam engine and the telegraph, sooner. Man's mind has 
the fa<5ulties necessary to discover truth, if light be reflected from 
It, but the eye <»n Hot see without light. The art of printinir went 
forth like the fiat of God, which said, "Let there l)e light, and 
there was light." ^ ' 

A few hundred years ago, a book was an estate. Sages and 
noblemen preserved it m their famiHes, or committed to public in- 
stitutions by solemn mention in their last testaments. The price 
of a Bible required much of the labor of a peasant's Ufe. Now, that 
greatest of all books, mtellectuaUy, as weU as morally, is the cLeap- 
est and most common of aU ; it can be obtained for a few penniw, 
or even "without money and without price." Then, the more 

u}?"?.t? . "^*^^"" ®^ *^® ™^'^^» ^c'^® *o ^ found only in the 
puUic hbranes or perchance occasionaUy in the closet of the noble- 
mwi, or patronizedTnan of study. Now, the productions of Moses 
and Pauf, Homer and Virgil, Plato and Cicero, Milton and Shakes- 
ptare, Baoon and Locke, can be procured through a few weeks of 
economy by the most humble and lowly in life, and on unpUned 
shelves of many a western log-cabin, maybe found more intellectual 
treasures, than enriched most of the palaces of royalty, before the 
invention of pnnting. Then the ability to read was a nie skilL and 
confined pnnawilly to the prieste and philosophers ; and^riLces, 
frequently oould not wnte their own names. Now, the misses of 
our population cm read and write, and there is more real troth 
taught to the frohcsome urchms of our " district schoohu" than was 
known by the great htagirite or the founder of the first Academy. 
The Idea of an mteUectual life was unknown, except by the sequM- 
tered few of the schools, and with them it was mostly dreary dream- 
ing. Now, the taste for books is almost as common as the natural 
appetite ; the richest fruits of knowledge drop about us, as in an 



'^^S^^^i^'^^MU^M^Ljn^^^ 



orchard in autumn ; and the book market is as permanent as tbe 
market for com or dothino:. Printing — ^the printed hock is tte 
symbol and chief cause of this marvellous improvement. 

How many influences — what dear delights from books ! And pk, 
wonderful as has been their agency in our civilization, we kire 
scarcely begun to apply it properly or appreciate its importanciL 
In our institutions expressly for study, we may do so ; and tbs 
literary and occasionally the professional man, may give it a daily 
and definite regard, but almost every where else, and even ia tiie 
professional life, to a great extent, the mental life is but occasioml 
and flickering, an episode, now and then, from the dull roatiDa of 
ph3r8ical existence and pecuniary pui-suits. 

Will not the time come, when, by the multiplicity of mediankil 
agencies, man will be so far relieved from physical labor, and htTi 
such abundant facilities for subsistence that a large portion of his 
time can be spared to his moral, intellectual and social life ? Tbi 
day, if it come at all, may be far distant, but there can be no ques- 
tion that even now, with all the eager bustle of our lives we cui 
give a little attention to our mental wants and pleasures, snd thii 
not only in the favored spheres of wealth and education, but in the 
cottaee, the log-cabin and the habitations of the toiling meduuua 
The domestic library, though it be on a small scale, may be then, 
and the leisure interval, the winter evening or the Sabbath reit) 
may be refreshed from it. 

We may ^ther around the cheerful hearth, and inrite Biinjn 
to sit down m the circle, and entertain the tranouil hour, with lui 
vision of wondrous beauty ; or the blind bard of "Paradise Lo^" 
to unvail Eden and Heaven ; or the poet of Avon, to laugh, weep 
or shiver as he describes the motly chiuracter of man. 

The great minds, whose thoughts have quickened natioDS, will 
obey our invitation, and share with us there, without embananlBg 
our diffidence, their most sublime thoughts. 

Travellers will sit down with us and make the marvels of all lands 
pass before us. £Ustorians will unroll to us the records of time, and 
the sublime scenes of the past ; the conflicts of armies and nsTies; 
the pageants of courts, t^ developments of society will unfold lib 
the scenery of a magnificent panorama, around our humble hearths. 

Biographers will tell us of the good and brave, who have stmg^ 
and suffered for the right, till our hearts gather strength from wot 
deeds, or our eyes overflow at their wrongs. 

Prophets and apostles wiU tell us of Heaven and the way thither; 
even He that " spsJce as man never spake," will enter the drda and 
utter his beatitudes and dirine lessons. 

This is not idle speculation. Many an elevated mind finds Hs 
chief earthly consolation in this converse of great intellect^mtfj 
a destitute garret has thus heea made, to suffering geniiis,J 
sanctuary of intellectual communion, where Shakespeare untaikd 
the world, Newton the spheres, Milton the Heavens, and Panl has 
diaooursed of " immortality and etemal life ;" many a victim of 
incurable disease has relieved his languishing days with the dear 
friendship of books, and walked down into the valley and shadovo^ 
death, aurrounded and strengthened by the comi>anionship of the 
great and good, who " though dead, yet live in their works." 

My first sentence spoke of the family library. Assuredly, tfcs 
agency of good books in the domestic circle, as a source of pleasso 
and profit^ is no unworthy theme for the best peiL 



ISd] 



IQB tTPm GAKAIU. 



(S) The foUowing St a ftiU and interaUng Statement of the Number and ClMilficaUon of Publla Llbraiy and Priie Booka lent ontfrom the Depotl- 

tory of the Upper Canada Edacational Department, from 1863 to 186« inclusiye : 



Vnmber of Tolnnas lent eol duiiniE the 
Month! of 



Ibvembar, 1859.. 



lauary. 1894... 



Mil 
_^ne 



etober * 
bvember • 



liiuaiy. 1885.. 
»bniwry - .. 



inril 



■ly 
iptomher" 



^ « — •• 

ieonnoer 

inittiT. 1858.. 



nber*' .. 
IT - .. 

»>8«7.. 



nber« 



forember" .. 
nber- .. 
r.1898.. 



piemberU .. 

lovvmber'* ',[ 
ober ■ .. 
nuMry, 1880.. 



ilfoTember'' .... 

iber- .... 

^ 188U.. 



^ 



June 
JoJy 
Aoxiul " .. 
Bftitomber" .. 
October *■ .. 
November" ., 
December ** ,. 
Unvmrj, 188S.. 



Xareh 
Jme 



I- 



981 



SI29 
7874 
2161 
1140 
4048 
6f86 
8805 
7142 
8872 
8727 
4232 
8886 
4670 
1667 

8584 

4100 

M48 

1704 

1041 

1B19 

t68S 

1818 

671 

846 

88 

1868 

671 

484 

784 

1786 

861 

878 

1050 

8544 

4883 

4436 

5572 

8618 

1261 

8283 

8505 

2000 

1800 

448 

857 

172 

891 

74 

840 

1102 

776 

178 

414 

475 

1240 



1551 
867 
868 

8861 

tn 

274 
1487 
126 
658 
646 
814 
850 
486 
808 
1075 
477 
850 
032 
887 
1240 
1004 
156 
806 
758 
680 
1758 
740 
836 
884 
702 
178 
837 
400 
878 
890 
480 
786 
885 
478 
610 
1088 
885 
774 
888 



188 

8090 

684 

1800 

Mi 

174 

797 

998 

1601 

1028 

1269 

1484 

619 



174 
83 

886 
724 
1047 
428 
503 
402 
812 
194 
100 
86 

281 

187 

105 

150 

286 

77 

19 

225 

882 

870 

891 

1049 

1886 

177 

802 

5A6 

405 

261 

125 

18 

78 

287 

98 

118 

857 

166 



118 
JO 

£84 

520 

82 

40 

808 

18 

128 

118 

103 

72 

79 

29 

196 

68 

64 

208 



189 

28 

88 

129 

79 

804 

129 

114 

175 

182 

20 

64 

60 

111 

70 

110 

164 

75 

80 

185 

847 

188 

100 



1^ 



62 

1640 

279 

687 

164 

101 

478 

476 

917 

674 

696 

888 

27d 

146 

802 

100 

48 

160 

881 

406 

88 

156 

86 

811 

H» 

6 

86 

4 

41 

80 

10 

49 

129 

6 

57 
104 
187 
S68 
410 
438 

87 
106 
172 
140 

76 

48 



15 



63 

61 



10 

35 

124 

6 

186 
16 
78 
188 
80 
14 
61 
10 
43 
24 
84 
16 
88 

6 
54 
86 
88 
50 
14 
48 
81 


10 
88 
86 
108 
88 
45 
41 
86 

2 
18 

6 
18 
88 
88 
44 
88 
11 
15 
81 
71 
46 

7 



16 
871 
48 
126 
85 
18 
66 
70 
150 
92 
127 
188 
74 
61 
84 
17 
12 
89 
80 

n 

8 

87 
4 


18 
6 



14 
12 



80 
88 
84 

46 
78 
86 
82 

85 

18 
S3 

11 

8 

4 



16 
8 

1] 

68 
8 
8 

17 
2 

16 
1 
9 

18 
8 
1 

80 

U 

18 
4 
14 
19 

*8 

15 

9 

81 

4 
7 
10 



8 
8 
8 

81 
1 
6 
9 
9 
5 
6 
8 



m 

148 
875 
88 
34 
112 
878 
406 
199 
S50 
856 
110 
89 

no 

65 
16 
41 
69 
88 
24 
86 
10 
46 
88 
18 
8 

10 

tl 

6 

86 

88 

6 

8 

46 

50 

186 

61 

HO 

'S 

67 
82 
41 
49 


16 

9 
84 

"i 

25 
10 
6 

1 

23 
28 



54 

5 
17 
80 
10 

I 
80 
11 
20 

8 
25 
16 

8 

1 


17 

1 

88 
11 
18 
80 
10 

8 
80 
12 
40 

» 



7 

1 

4 

6 

4 

12 

18 

18 

16 

8 

8 

16 

82 

84 

8 



16 
611 
84 
887 
60 
28 
08 
OS 
808 
186 
138 
810 
02 
82 
814 
82 
10 
48 
43 
00 
61 
69 
18 
68 
27 
6 
21 

27 
8 

4 

6 

18 

81 

87 
86 

118 

171 

188 

815 

88 

84 

67 

51 

85 

8 

6 

1 

20 
8 
16 
88 
8 
8 
7 
4 
6 
4 
2 
12 
6 

70 
7 
4 
85 
6 


20 

a 

8 

88 
4 
11 
86 
17 
16 
10 
17 

12 
8 

45 
4 

17 
8 

16 

1 
8 

'5 
11 
4 
6 
8 
4 
7 
7 
7 
6 



in 
III 



6 
229 
80 
86 

87 
18 
46 
46 
81 
81 
86 

no 

47 

85 

48 



8 

15 

80 

85 

8 

11 

8 

14 



8 



"0 

5 
1 
5 
18 
8 

"i 

7 



1 

14 

4 
8 

4 

1 

4 

IS 

18 
2 

17 

48 
1 
7 

17 
8 

11 
8 
7 
4 

8 

12 

10 
7 
8 



8 
8 

7 
4 
86 

11 

15 

8 


1 
1 
1 
8 
6 

it 

8 

1 

IS 

11 


18 



46 
805 
188 
807 

78 

44 
811 
406 
725 
621 
847 
066 
80& 
845 
831 
100 

88 
178 
809 
888 
104 

91 
100 
214 

56 
9 

78 
4 

74 

14 
8 

19 

60 

16 
5 

88 
188 
164 
888 
888 
668 
108 

66 
186 
111 

46 

88 
6 
8 

22 

M 
88 

40 
10 

1 
12 
86 



74 

81 

82 

167 

18 

8 

84 

8 

80 
84 
88 
14 
86 
16 
40 
80 
88 
58 
24 
62 
62 
14 
28 
22 
22 

148 
86 
40 
81 
80 

"8 

6 

11 

81 

80 

86 

11 

8 



80 

87 

87 

8 



6 
188 
20 
80 
2S 
10 
40 
41 
81 
70 
79 
118 
88 
19 
60 
81 
8 
18 
84 
45 
82 
. 6 

"4 
8 
8 

11 

16 
I 

"i 

8 



8 

6 
18 
87 
80 
89 

7 
. 4 

1 
16 



8 
9 
2 
4 
4 
7 
4 
5 
4 
2 
7 
1 

18 
8 
6 
8 
8 
8 
2 
1 
1 
8 
8 
6 
1 
4 
1 
9 


18 
4 



9 

183 

48 

85 

84 

8 

82 

88 

38 

84 

16 

88 

8 

7 

8 

8 

"s 

82 
14 
7 
6 
2 
11 
1 



8 

1 
1 
8 
2 
2 

*1 
8 

U 
8 

16 

19 
6 
4 
8 
1 
1 
. 8 



48 
709 
161 
848 
108 

42 
166 
176 
4*0 
411 
868 
647 
80S 
105 
186 

62 

82 

48 
291 
886 
106 
106 

91 
128 

40 
6 
8 

68 
80 
18 
85 
46 
1 
1 

40 
76 
111 
180 
874 
828 
89 
116 
187 
107 
48 

'I 

8 

16 

» 
84 

24 

7 

16 
17 

14 

17 
28 
48 
69 

8 
25 
40 

6 
21 



8 

47 


87 


18 

16 

78 
8 

5 

48 

10 

100 

1 

84 
48 
18 
2 

}? 

5 
5 
U 

17 

16 
41 



808 
880 
820 
115 
527 
503 
812 
565 
506 
835 
422 
184 
806 
150 
74 
870 
800 
&6I 
141 
896 
208 
858 
206 
59 
22 
2 
264 
68 
41 
74 
184 
56 
4 
54 
266 



546 
682 

100 
. 62 

842 

115 
90 
49 
86 
6 
69 
8 
87 
91 
46 
15 

116 
96 

119 
67 
4 

165 
81 

101 

460 
18 
14 

265 
3 
60 
73 
46 
80 
71 
80 

140 
10 
87 
79 
87 

115 

92 

8 

82 

112 
61 

116 

100 
80 
81 

187 
6 
13 
9 
42 
80 
82 
62 
19 
87 
42 
97 
78 
50 
19 



54 
1067 
291 
628 
182 

86 
291 
894 
888 
447 
541 
888 
822 
162 
867 
134 

40 
248 

607 

158 

165 

217 

418 

158 

87 

4 

10 

89 

41 

41 

61 

164 

80 

58 
167 



847 

884 

88 

808 

857 

166 

106 

10 

21 



40 

10 

09 

no 

88 

18 
28 

53 

107 

77 

12 

138 

18 

100 

825 

20 

42 

106 

10 

27 

82 

70 

88 

28 

80 

106 

86 

86 

75 

80 

00 

86 

8 

40 

61 

80 

100 

116 

97 

110 

75 

23 

88 

28 

86 

60 

64 

84 

86 

64 

50 

160 

106 

111 

20 



^ K 



t 


^ 


4 


J 


1 


III 


1^ 


126 


884 




8701 


4304 


804 




485 


645 


84 




788 


S852 


74 




225 


656 


87 




110 


846 


18 




597 


1468 


46 




478 


1286 


68 




919 


8820 


70 




677 


2803 


44 




710 


8751 


42 




at 


8540 


86 




404 


1214 


47 




228 


716 


80 




4B8 


015 


04 




185 


606 


80 




44 


825 


18 




859 


651 


' 29 




485 


908 


68 




446 


1157 


101 


^^ 


171 


846 


SO 




171 


tn 


14 




182 


814 


81 




891 


203 


28 




188 


806 


19 




40 


881 


8 


. 


5 


8 


10 


•«. 


185 


888 


m 


... 


81 


140 


8 




82 


178 






907 


103 


86 




813 


615 


82 




89 


108 


4 




11 


827 


2 




109 


884 


21 




878 


848 


59 




544 


1004 


69 




666 


1858 


81 


07 


723 


1826 


63 


15 


1«S 


8057 


68 


171 


162 


895 


9 


40 


195 


1078 


96 




819 


594 


86 


860 


»8 


689 


20 




119 


842 


16 


141 


40 


123 


1 


110 


47 


194 


4 


198 


18 


42 






62 


875 




1508 


8 


84 


2 


880 


74 


856 


81 


167 


104 


880 


6 


843 


79 


284 


6 


838 


12 


33 




024 


49 


90 


8 


876 


41 


186 




806 


88 


847 


1 


85II 


92 


145 




' 465 


6 


82 


2 


874 


158 


803 


88 


630 


78 


0.^ 


11 


2111 


1(16 


01 


8S 


708 


411 


035 


68 


548 


16 


186 




901 


26 


81 


1 


896 


210 


280 


80 


835 


8 


42 




1881 


65 


225 


14 


862 


88 


141 


8 


4(16 


80 


149 


6 


455 


48 


118 


9 


786 


44 


107 


10 


1228 


85 


131 


2 


4101 


129 


280 


10 


800 


67 


182 


1 


045 


45 


95 


6 


8530 


90 


86U 


22 


1215 


4(t 


85 


6 


046 


12k 


405 


28 


1768 


1891 


814 


20 


1568 


la 


40 


8 


864 


78 


lOr} 


5 


66b 


90 


158 


10 


1035 


78 


232 


6 


11116 


828 


371 


82 


7074 


125 


167 


87 


1822 


141 


217 


18 


1047 


114 


270 


13 


20111 


116 


100 


21 


1980 


15 


106 




1183 


28 


66 


5 


8607 


81 


282 


8 


2107 


78 


68 


6 


687 


68 


100 


4 


570 


83 


188 


4 


1704 


104 


160 


16 


281S 


47 


144 


6 


8076 


46 


800 


5 


1071 


86 


214 


1C 


1613 


161 


219 


19 


4103 


16S 


216 


le 


17* 


lot 


215 


22 


1106 


16 


96 


12 


2634 



f 

ill 

881 
20061 
8180 
7874 
8161 
1140 
4948 
6286 
8303 
7l4i 
0878 
0987 
4288 
8J88 
4670 



'£ 



not 

1041 

1818 

2698 

1918 

891 

845 

80 

1858 

071 

'484 

794 

1794 

861 

878 

1050 

25a 



8700 
1801 



1841 
607 
555 

172 
2457 
848 

1007 
1045 
1400 

797 
1290 

078 
1690 

971 

648 
2181 
2478 
1576 
8004 
1178 

672 
1778 
1407 
1514 

052 
1060 
1146 
1700 
4400 
1906 
1422 
2S80 
2147 

888 
8006 
2557 
1018 
1061 
1783 
1606 
8888 
2068 
1883 
3864 
2122 
1311 
8844 
2607 
1080 

976 
2103 
;^047 



5281 
8621 
1040 
2807 



j^fnMHi «y fesmroAYioN 



tItTNE, 



BlATMiBSlift of tbft NuAber and OUtMiilcation of hihnry and Pri^e Books teirt ouU^ConOmud,) 




Tolainei aent to Meehaiiifli' UmtiUOm, fto., Ml iinLudod in th* wSbowB 

Onuid total Wanrf Bookt. Ac., dM|M«lMd up to Sltt DeoemlMr, 1888 , 



The Mechanioft' iDstitattti which hare reoeiyed Libraries from the Depositorj, and the number of Tolumes sent to each, are, in alphal>etical order, 

as follows: 



Baltimore 

Berlin 

Chatham 

Oobonrg 

€l<^ingwood .... 
OrommondTUle . 
Ponthill .../.... 

Ifiadsajr 

Gieenwood 

Ouelph ......... 

Himtingdon, G.B. 

IfiltOQ 

Kount Forest .... 

Vapanee 

Kewmar]^et 

OaikTille 

Pickering ....... 

PortPewfj 



Vols. 

76 
158 
313 
860 

46 
6 
137 
106 
lt)l 
372 
160 

68 
106 

27 

66 
260 

41 
109 



Tears. 
1858 
1866 

1863-4 
1866 
1867 
1869 
1868 
1858 
1662 

1863-^ 
1866 
1868 
1860 
1867 

1868-9 
1866 
1861 
1868 



Smith's Palls . 
St. Catharines . 
StoeetsTiUe ... 

Thorold 

Toronto 

VankleekhUl . 
Whitby ;. 



Total 

Booki were alto eeni to ths^ 
Leeds and Gienyille Agricnltoral Soeietj . 

Educational Department. L«0 

McGill Oollege, Montreal 

Samia Dialeotio Society 

Southwold Agricultural Society 

Various other Institutions 



Vols. 
73 
108 
110 
300 
410 
106 
267 



3844 

208 
8103 

200 
82 
23 

781 



8241 



Teen. 
1857-8 
1864-d 

1880 

1858 
1866-^1 

1858 
1857-8-9-60-1 



1855 
1860-1 
1857 
1858 
1858 
1851-«-M 



(8) PfilSON AND ASTLUM LIbRARIES IN UPPBR CANADA. 
The fbllowUig table shews the number of Yolumes sent to rarious PrisonSi Ac, during the years 1866-62 : 



Prison Libraries. 



1806: 

Peterborough Jail 

Toronto Jail « . . 

Woodstock Jail 

1867: 
Lanark and Benf^w Jail. . . . 

Protincial Penitontiary 

Whitby Jaa 

1858: 

ProYincial Penitentiary 

1869 : 

Brockville Jail i . . . . < . 

Guelph Jail 

Picton JaU 

Samia Jail 

Woodstock Jail . « « 

Refor^ Prison, Penetanguishene 



1860: 

Barrie Jail 

Gk)derich Jail 

London Jail 

Peterborough Jail 

Whitby Jail 

Refor'y Prison, Penetanguishe] 



1861: 
Qrey Jail 

1862: 

PrOYincial Penitontiary .... 
1858: 

Pr ovincial Lunatic Asjlum. 
IB60:' "^'^ 

Maiden Lunatic Asylum. . . . 



Amount 
receired. 



$ cto. 
22 16i 
131 63 
20 00 



173 79i 



60 00 
46 13 
20 00 



126 13 



100 00 



40 00 
20 00 
10 00 
26 00 
19 76 
17 00 



131 76 



20 00 
26 16 
6 00 
20 00 
10 00 
47 66 



127 82 



10 00 



66 00 



111 93} 



62 00 



Legislatire 
Appo'ment 



$ ote. 

22 16^ 
131 63 

20 00 



173 ?9i 



60 00 
46 13 
20 00 



126 13 



100 00 



40 00 
20 00 
10 00 
26 00 
19 76 
17 00 



131 76 



20 00 
26 16 
6 00 
20 00 
10 00 
47 66 



127 82 



10 00 



65 00 



111 93i 



62 00 



TotaL 



$ ete. 
44 33 

263 86 
40 00 



347 69 



120 00 
92 26 
40 00 



252 26 



200 00 



80 00 
40 00 
20 00 
60 00 
39 60 
34 00 



263 60 



40 00 
60 32 
10 00 
40 00 
20 00 
96 82 



266 64 



20 00 



110 00 



223 87 



104 00 



Vols 



94 

616 

71 



781 



282 
174 
106 



662 



261 



164 
94 
43 
93 
82 
96 



662 



84 
87 
14 
82 
36 
150 



463 



47 



167 



386 



176 



Amount 
recelYed. 



BvoAPitULATioir : 

Por the year 1866 

For the year 1867 

Por the year 1868 

For the year 1869 

Por the year 1860 

For the year 1861 

For the year 1862 

Lunatic Asylums, as abore, 1868. 
« " " I860 



Gfand totel 



$ cte. 
173 79i 

126 13 
100 00 
131 75 

127 82 
10 00 
66 00 

111 93i 
62 00 



$888 43 



Legislatfre 
Appo'ment 



$ cte. 
173 79i 

126 13 
100 00 
131 76 

127 82 
10 00 
65 00 

111 93} 
62 00 



$888 43 



TotaL 



Yob 



$ CtB. 

347 59 . m 
252 86 I SeS 



200 00 
263 50 
266 64 
20 00 
110 00 
223 8'7 
104 00 



$1776 86 33» 



S51 
5GS 
4» 

16T 

m 

m 



The following Stetistical Table has been oompUed from the " Trade sbA 
Nayigation Betums " for the years specified, shewing the gioas ralst 
of books (not maps or school apparatus) imported into Canada. Tlni 
table proves conclusively how incorrect is the statement that tbi 
operations of the Educational Depository interfere with the btemtitf 
the bookseUers :* 



Tew. 



1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1866 
1866 



Value of books 

entered »t 

Ports in towev 

Canada. 



$101880 
120700 
141176 
168700 
171462 
194366 
208636 



Value of books 

entered at 
Porte in TTpper 



$141700 
171732 
169268 
264280 
807808 
338792 
427992 



Totel value of 

books 
imported bite 
the ProTince. 



Proportion iflvortef 

for the Itdiiortiflail 

Departmentcf 

Upper Gansaa 



$243680 
292432 
300444 
412980 
479260 
633148 
636628 



$ M 

3296 
1288 
22764 
41080 
26624 
10208 



»¥rimiheAfinMaintvi^qf the Tradsqf Toronto, ft)r 1880, we insert tto*J 
lowing: "WhoCiBsaix STAMOinttv aitd Booza-^Thls btanch^of Tnda »» 
istenoe of which In Ito present c 

been prosperous during the past s , . _ 

in the commerce of the city. . . . The supplying i 



vaXY AiTD Booza-^Thls branch of Tiida »■* 

t distinct chhTk^ter only dates IJack a few y^Jr 

i season* and is rapidly beooming an isBP^taat v» 

... The supplying of alllhe diildnii is w 



\ 



wm.j 



STATIfiHnO^L TABLB— €MHMi«dL 



1867. . 

1869.. 
1860.. 
1861.. 
186t.. 



I«i0— 18«» 



YiiMofbooki 
^ •ntoredttk 
ForUln hcmm 



234400 
171256 
139067 
166604 
185612 
183987 



$2166816 



YMM«f books 

oatered at 
ToTtM in Upper 



399172 

191942 
184304 
252504 
344621 
249234 



$8889849 



TotelYstaoor 
tK)Qks iiQportad 
^ ftiM 

tlie Provinoe. 



0336T2 

363197 
323361 
408108 
530233 
433221 



$0490164 



PnpMrtioQinuKiffted 

lor Jbe Bduoattonia 

Deputmeut or 

Xippet OteuMte. 



16028 
10692 
5308 
8846 
7782 
7800 



$176776 



N3.-^Up to 1864, the " Tradt ftnd Nang^Uon Eeturna" gire the taIm 
oa book* entered At cveiy port in Canftda separately ; after that year, the 
Report giTea the names of the principal ports only, and the rest as " Other 
Forts." In 1854, the proportion entered in Lower Canada wag within a 
fraction of the third part of the whole, and. accordingly, in compUinff 
this table for the years 1855-1862, Ae valne entered in "Other Porte" is 
^dod between Upper and Lpwer Canada, in the proportion of two- 
twdfl to the Ibrm^ and one-tfaiid to the latter. 



Tou flhewittf tfaft valna^of actloto itiit o«t fWwi tiie BdvdMlMial 
Depositoi^ dndBs^ ^ J«an 1861 1» 1888 inelwire : 



7ka^ 



1861. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1856. 
1856. 
1857. 
1868. 
1869. 
1889. 

1983. 



Total. 



AfCicletf oa wMoh the 100 
per eent. hu h«ea ap- 
portioaid ftotn the Legu 
islatmOnuit. 



PobMeSdiool 
Library 
Booksw 



$ fits. 



51,376 23 
9,947 15 
r,206 62 

16,200 92 
3,982 99 
6,806 64 
5,289 66 
4,684 22 
3,St2 88 



$107,166 21 



l(apa,lrppa^ 

catos, a&d 

Prise Books. 



$ cts. 



4,655 53 
9,320 87 
18,118 28 
11,810 28 
11,905 02 
16,832 17 
16,261 14 
16^193 78 



$106,087 07 



Articles sold 
at Catalogfne 
prices, with- 
out any ap» 
portiooftMnt 
from the 
LegisUtivie 
Omit. 



$ cts. 
],414 26 
2,881 13 
4,233 14 
5,614 18 
4,389 40 
5,726 76 
6,461 20 
6,972 05 
6,679 30 
6,416 64 
4,894 52 
4,844 17 



69,616 74 



Total yulQe of 
Litaury, Prise, 

and 

School BooV^s. 

Maps, and 

Apparatus 

despatched. 



$ cts. 

1,414 26 

2,881 18 

4,233 14 

56,890 41 

18,992 08 

22,253 25 

40,770 40 

22,765 32 

24,369 96 

27;638 37 

25,229 89 

84,319 83 



$271,769 02 




"SS^*!:^^!^^^ lis? 



888.778 
69.S$4 



8140,814 
27,619." 



1861 : WHoi.na4Jji asAaron^T Ain> Boojm.—N* ohaq^i of Material import. 

I year, ftilet have not been no large % 
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rjim, BmmXk theateiraUe , 

romnto, Febmaiy Ut^ikus rofen to _ 
m nuffleroos channels throughout 



J IioadomaiMa in a totter 4«b^ 
f htetature, which ia silently chwu- 
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. .. iw -i —-s~ ^« "ly* (referring to fiamilton) ; 

. In out etene, fron mhich floated the Union Jaek-HUie flrat 

maoy a lin» jt^h^jtonhs the eotianoe fh>m the laUwif 

Rgtjng town, whieh but for that token might be taken to be 

Indeed, the influeiioe of the Bepubllo extends some war hrto 
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4. BOOK AND ST ATK>KBBT TRADE IST OANADJU 

We extract the following from the ** Animal Report of tli» Bc«c<d^ 
of Trade of Toronto, Cai^da West,** compiled hf Mr. B. Wyman. 
'* The yearns buaineBS in this branch of trade has been quite aatifl* 
factory. Thonsh perhaps less in extent, in conunon with other 
departments, it las been qoito as proilliable if not more so than in 
fonaeryeMy while not a few features have deyeloped themselves 
which M9 not only advantageous to tiio legitimate trade, but are 
mtiiyittg to eveiy well wisher of sound literature in thf) province. 
The im]N»¥ieinent in the circumstances, capacity, and general busi- 
ness ability of those in the trade, whidbi we have noted from year 
to year, has coojinued to manifest itself, and we see now, in almosb 
eveiy town, a bookseller or two conducting business on a sound 
basis, with more capital than ever before, and a better knowledge 
of the trade, and of business principles generally. This is evinced 
most in the improved credit in which the retail trade stands, in the 
promptitude with which engagements are met, and in the judicious 
care with whidi stocks are i^ected and cuxtailed. As a distinct 
branch, the trade is but young. The progisess made in the tsst 
^ree years, howeverj shows that sfc is not only well established^ but 
thsft it is rapidly assuming a healthy and prosperous condition. Aa 
equsiiy gratifying ft»t is found in the unpnyved chAxaoter of the 
works introduced into seneral eiiculstiQn. For years the coantqr 
has been ioodad wU^ tiie lowest and most trashy chiss of hteratuxe 
from* the Ameiiean pres& Books whose only merit was tbeir bulk 
and binding, hsv« been hacwked into every nook of the province by 
a moratory tribe of itinerant padlacs. Sometimes a Btx»y work cc 
utili^'has been fovnd among the stock, but for the most p#rt the 
special efforts of th^ae boek hawkien have be«i directed to the 
disposing of some very superficial and uninteresting volume|^ whjoht 
if even rsad, woidd leave the reader a trite lem wise than whe« he 
commenced dkem. We are happy to say that this style of busineat 
is ra^^y on tiie decline, and tiiat works from the best publishing 
houses, and sold throned the legitimate trade, are finding their way 
into many sections of t&e coun^, and meeting a largely incarcMod* 
sale. We wte not by any meana, howsever depgeciftting the efforts ol 
tile hook pedltfs to enlighten the world ; thay are very usefal people, 
and, if their efforts are only properiy diieoted, they may do gneat 
good. They are improving in the books which they present to the 
pi^biic, and our dealers wfll lose nothing by enooun^g them, mq 
long as their wares are ol a good class. In periodml literature^ 
however, tiie greatest change is observaUe^not only in the largely,, 
ineveasod demand, but in the improved chancier of the ismes solo. 
We are hamy to say th*t neither the New York Ledgw nor the . 
M€rwMry is ineroairing its ciiQBulatiom in Canada, Sven Mwr^^ 
Magaaine is not gaining ground. On the other hancL there is a 
large and growing sale for auch periodicals as €hod Word9^ a London, 
ptrblioafticm of the best dam, the Famiiy Treasury , the Churchmam,** 
Matf€m/my the CornhiUy AU the Year Bound, 6sc^ to., and we are 
glad te know that the raduotion in the price of the London iZ^H*- 
trated New$ is likely to increase largely its cnoulaiion ia CAnftda. 
These facts present some indioatiosis of a change for the better in 
the literary taste of Canada. This improvement is in no small 
degree attributable to ihe persistent and unwearied exertions of our 
wholesale im|>orters, and the advantages which they enjoy in close 
connection with first class British publishing houses. . We hope, 
and indeed are certain, that they will be well compensated for their 
efforts. In this connection we are glad to notice that we are likely 
to have established amongst us a branch of an extensive and highly 
respectable Scotch firm, for the purpose not only of re^issuing in 
much approved style our leading text and school books, but for tiie 
publication of other works of merit than that may offer. We have 
long needed an establishment of this character, and through its 
operations we may hope to see Canadian Literature take a higher 
place in the worm of letters. With long experience, ample means 
and the best facilities Are commanded by the house in quwtion, and 
we are sure their advent here will be hailed with pleasure. 

" The businem in stationery has been fairly remimerative during 
tiie year. The Advance in matenals for pcH[>er, as well as a heavy 
war ta^ on the manfacture itaelf, has largely enhanced^he value of 
aU descoptions in the United States, independently of the apparent 
increase in price due to the depreciation of the currency. The 
consoqusnee is that, as compared with former rates, American 
stationAry m fully 30 per cent, dearer. We have imported much 
lem than the usnal amount, substitiiting English goods, which are 
of A much better claaa. It so hM>pens that &e prices of the latter 
are favoiu^ing the buyer, as the aoolition of the duty on paper has 
at length b^ym to cneapcn ii It is only recently that there has 
been any dedine in the article, notwithstanding an universal expec- 
tation that when the tax was removed the price would falL Spec- 
-4jiAtion and a lArgely enhanced demand for cheap periodicals, only 
a lew of whioh comparAtivelyhAve lived beyond the year, kept the 
nitfiaiiy^ ta .nearly t&e old level,, until within the paat three months. 



joinarAir or educulTion 
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The tendency is now d(yvmward, and we ihall hereafter itamrt 
stationery stock from the mother country more largely than before. 
« The importations of books for the year amount to $118,326, 
against $155,842 last year. 

6. VALUE OF UBBARIBS TO YOUTH. 

Create a taste in youth for good books, and the pleasures of liter- 
ature will supply the phice of those grosser pleasures that lead 
astrav the unthinking. It is the will made strong bjr oultiTation that 
enables a man to resist the craTings of those appetites whose indul- 
gence brings death. The ignorant man must of necessity be a man 
of narrow views and strong prejudices ; and even in questions which 
involve great moral principles he is quite as likely to be wrong as 
right. The safe man in society Ib the man who is competent to do 
his own thinking. 

6. DBVELOPE A LOVE OF READING. 

While it is true that ** of making manv books these is no end,'' it 
is equally true that many of them ought never to see the light of 
dBj, A good book is a rich treasure, and whoever writes one is a 
public beneAictor. Circulating g(x>d books is sowing- the seeds of 
thought which will spring up and yield a rich harvest of intellectual 
and moral fruit. No one can estimate the amount of good that one 
valuable book may do, by developing thought, awakening the moral 
le^ings, promoting noble aspirations, and shaping the course of 
life. Our State tbSn acted wisely when it made provision for estab- 
lishing a library in every district within its boxders, and we hojpe 
that well selected libraries will be found ere long in every district 
in the State. 

But when books are written and libraries are established, all is 
not accomplished. There must be develcped in the minds of the 
young a love for good reading. How to accomplish this^ is a ques- 
tion of great practical importance. The individual that goes out 
from our public schools thoroughly imbued with a love of good 
litereture, will be constantly adding to his store of knowledge ; his 
moral feelings will be kept active by communion with th«) pure 
thoughts that sparkle on the pages of all good books ; and his aspi- 
rations for truth, justice, and right wul be daily strengthened. 
Teachers might proAtably spend more time in striving to develop in 
the minds of the young a love of literature. When once awakened, 
it can be made of great practical use in storing the mind with useful 
knowledge ; and when the school-going da^ are past, it will con- 
tinue to be an educating power through life. If a love of know- 
ledge is not awakened, the great obj^ of education can not be 
obtoined. With it, education becomes, as it should be, a life-long 
work. If the teacher would see his pupils imbued with a love of 
reading, he miut feel its inspiration, he must be a reader, not 
merely of the transient literature of the day, but of the works of 
sterling wortii. that are to be found in the different departments of 
our litmiture. For him 

" Let ev«i7 nstion's mind unfold ito thought. 

And every mre depict the tuurnr ichf me. 
And every hero tell how once he aiod, 

And every poet sing." 

Then he can touch the hearts of his pupils with the fire of his own 
spirit, and kindle there a fiame that shall bum with ever increasing 
brilliancy as long as mind endures. Every reading lesson that is 
made interestin|r and dwelt upon until thoroughly tmderstood, will 
create a desire tor more. Every sparkling gem of thought that may 
be read, perhaps as a general exercise, may serve to fan the awak- 
ened desire to a Mame. Every good book, frqm the school library 
or elsewhere, that may be properly read, will add fuel to the flame ; 
and thus the little desire once awakened may, by careful culture and 
tuning, become a perpetual fire, burning forever with a holy flame 
on the aJtar of the soul's consciousness. 

It seems to me that many teachers have not paid sufficient atten- 
tion to this dejjartment of their profession. The dislike for solid 
and instructive reading that prevails to so great an extent in many 
communities, ought to stimmate us to mater efforts in behalf of 
the young. It is of little use to establish libraries in a community 
unless a love for reading exists. This desire can be as easily awak- 
ened as a love for mathematics or any other branch of study, if we 
only adopt as definite a plan for its development ; and it certainly 
will be attended with as beneficial results in after life. To be sure, 
when once awakened it needs proper guidance and direction, but to 
guide and direct is the teacher's mission. There is no reason why 
the reading of history should not be an interesting and profitable 
exercise to every cultured mind. The reading of a biography often 
awakens nobler aspirations, gives increased efforts to incUvidual 
action, and sometimes shapes the whole course of life. Poetry, too, 
has its uses, — a noble, elevatine, refining influence. Every child 
that attends a proper course of instruction in our public schools, 
may be trained to love and appreciate those sparkling gems tiict arel 



found scattered throughout the poetie liiemtore of our language. 
The ehild that acquires a love of good literature has a e ou s han t 
friend, one that wul shield from temptation, yield instruction, and 
ffive sweet delieht to the soul .—A Teaceeb in ConnecHcut Common 
aduool Jot^mal, 



7. THE POWER OP BOOKS. 
Books have prodigi6us power. If we could trace tiie means which 
have contributed to form our present views to three principal ex- 
ternal sources, via. : what we have seen, what we have heard, sjid 
what we have read, we should probably find the last by no means 
the least active or fertile. A book is a silent but most intimate com- 
panion ; it does not ask attention, Aor take offence at neglect ; ita 
name and dress give us no certain clue to its character ; the opiniosis 
of others as to its value may be the result of prejudice or ignorance. 
We are told that to know what it is, we must read it, and to read it 
\b to subject ourselves to its influence for better or worse. Prudent 
travellers in public conveyances, or sojourners at hotels, are very 
careful what intercourse they encourage, or allow strangers to have 
with them, for a pickpocket is not always distinguishable by dre&a or 
manners from an honest gentleman ; but how much more vigilant 
should we be to preserve the mind and heart from contact with what 
may pollute or pervert, than to protect our purse or watch, from 
light-fingers ! When you take up a book to read, of the character 
of which you are wh<^y unappriasd, iB your presumption lesa tbaa 
when you admit to your coimdence one to whoee prindjdea and mo- 
tives you are a stranger ? It might indeed, beeasier to throw the 
book aside than to discard the treacherous friend ; but on the other 
hand, the former may conceal the poisonous fang till the fatal wound 
is made ; while the latter by his tone and manner will be very likely 
to betray his character in season to defeat its evil pmpose. 
. The art of introducing false or equivocal principle into the pnUio 
lecture, the newspaper paragraph, or the book, in company with the 
incontrovertible truths, has been brought to great perfection in our 
day ; it is not always, perhaps not generally, an intentional fraud 
upon the hearer or reader. The author's or lecturer's mind may have 
been perverted ; or truth and error may be so uncertainly compre- 
hend^ as to Be mistaken the one for the other ; but however ample 
sudi an apology may be for writing; a bad book, it does not cover 
our imprudence, not to say folly, in reading it. Magatines pam- 
phlets, and newspapers, are the sluices through which every produc- 
tion of the human brain, that can be shaped in type metal, passes 
into the reading world. There is no principle so corrupt, no senti- 
ment so false, no ribaldry so base, no jest so profane or obscene, that 
it has been denied an imprint. And what is particularly to be noted, 
the bright^ wit, and the most sparkHng popular style, are found in 
close aUiance with some of the' grossest forms of error. If marriage 
the most eacred of all human relations, on which the chief interest 
of civilisation and social virtue and progress rest, and to which wo- 
man owes her elevation above the condition of abject slaves ; if mar- 
riage is to be assailed as a factitious rite, to be modified or entirely 
dispensed with as the parties concerned may choose, some g^b ro- 
mancer is at hand to prepare the flashy tale, or magazine story in 
which the sacred bond which the hand of €^ hath woven is rejected 
as a superfluous obligation, or an impertinent imposition on natural 
liberty, and a hundred thousand copies are afloat in a week, and 
largely in the hands of those who are least on their guard, and moat 
eanly deluded by meretricious reasoning. — The Eadi. 



a TESTIMONY TO THE SCBIPTtlRJS. 
I have heard of a copy of the Scriptures preserved in one of our 
old casties, which belonged more than a century since to the noble 
owner. At the end of many hundred verses througb the volume he 
has carefully signed his name ; and at the close of the volume, in a 
handimtinff evidently tremulous from weakness, dated a short time 
before his death, are these words : — ''I hereby set my seal to the 
truth of every promise contained in this book, having found them 
all realised throughout a long life, in my own happy experience." — 
Eev. Charks BuUcck. 

9. GREAT READERS. 
Most great men have been jmat readers. Bfiracles are leeeunied 
of their powers of perusal. How Dr. Johnson *' woidd tear out fhe 
heart " of a book at a glance. How Burke devoured two volumea 
octavo in a stage-coach ; and how package after package of those 
sweet medicines for the mind was thrown in to Napoleon on the 
island, like food to a lion, and, with hoc presto, despatched. After 
all the pity and puling have been exhausted by commentators on 
the lamentable ignorance of Shakspeare, we ascertain to a surety 
that he was one of the most profound and extensive readers of his 
time. Th9 man who in the present affe had written most had read 
most. Reading and writing go together •• naturally in ht eraime 
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M th«y do in the ptoiipeofcuB of a ■ohoolmistreMy who profeafles to 
inoculate these brancnea of learning on the iuyianile. ithe dullest 
eye, when aided by the teleBOope, can see farther than the brightest 
without such assistance. Bums, with the help of a dozen or more 
▼olumes, makes himself the first poet of his native land ; with the 
stupendous aidance of a Bodleian (or eVen the feebler one of a cir- 
culating) library, might he not have ranked himself with Byron or 
Shakspeare? 

10. T£ACQ£BS OUGHT TO BSAD BiOBK 

We do not mean, now, ** educational worics ;" we don't mean 
booki in any wi^ connected with ** the profession," we mean real, 
living literature ; something that has dear, pure English to dotiie 
▼igorous ideas or true sentiments. 

For at least seven hours eveiy day, we of the fraternity tnuH 
hftve our minds fixed on oiur work. Children must be led over 
ground new to them, but an unvarsdng routine to us. Week after 
week, month after month, we go in the same beatMiroad, deepening 
the ruts tiU it is next to impossible to get out of them. The same 
habits of thought continued day alter day, with nothing but the 
petty interests of oM small circle to deepen them, must grow narrow 
Msddull. There must be imj^ulse coming from somewhera The 
woA itself will hardly supi^y li The young, fresh minds that we 
midertake to teach, will never be. satisfied or grow under those who 
have no tiiougbts and no woids outside of schooL Children's quick 
instincts have littie sympathy with a ' professional,' and imtist upon 
raoognizing good and feasant things, elsewhere than in the Con- 
▼entional " ways of wisdom." 

We owe it to ourselves to rsad more. We acknowledge at once 
tlie duty and the difliculty of fulfilling it. There seems a conspir- 
Bay to set teachers s;>art from all others. No one ever thinks of 
expecting a minister to talk continually of miniitering, or a doctor 
of his practice, but a teacher runs the risk of being called the 
revene of earnest, if he ventures to ignore the school-room for an 
hcrtor. Moreover, the little things of life encroach terribly on a 
teacher's spare time. The fatigue of the day's work, the caUs of 
friends and acquaintances, the school work that comes into an even- 
ing, leave little space for reading. One who wishes to keep up even 
a medium acquaintance with books can not wait for au opportunity 
to follow a plan. Keep a book at hand^there are always unoccu- 
pied minutes that it inll fill up— and at the end of the month it 
irill be astonishing how many new ideas sad fresh thoughts will 
have been gained. 

It is harder for the better half of ' the profession ' to do even so 
much. There are so many pretty feminine trifles, the manufacture 
of which keeps fingers or eyes busy, or is so engrossing, that a 
woman with a crotchet needle or tettu^ shuttle is apt to be utterly 
lost to idl conversation. Still reading is no less a du^ ; one has no 
right in the multitude of books which lie in every one's reach^ 
to grow into a distorted, self-involved individuality. DeQuincy, 
Ganiyle, and Macaulay, say true things in a sood way, and things 
that have the blessed power of setting one[s petty self afar off. 
Theirs are fresh ringing sentences^ that strike music with every 
word. And for other kinds of reading^ WintUrop's books will hurt 
no one. Apart &om their merit as mere novels, there is a*high 
type of humanity in them Uiat will do much toward freshening one 
for every day work. There are dozens of others that, if one but 
care for them can be found everywhere.— Oonnec^ict^^ Common 
£Edieo{ JoumaL 



11. PRICES OF BOOKS 
The QtmrUrly Review points out some curious facts connected 
with the prices at which novels are published in a separate form, 
after having appeared in serials. 
'* A Stiiange Stoiy," im AU ihe Year Bounds «. d. a d. 

costoT i 4 4 in 2 vols. 2i 

" The Woman in White," " - " 6 8 in 3 vcJs. 31 6 

" No Name," " " « 8 in 3 vols. 81 6 

<<Gxeat'Expectations,*' '' '' 4 4 in 3 vcIsl 31 6 

"Vemer's Pride," in Onee a IFeefc, *' 8 in 3 vola 31 6 

** The Channings," in Qui^r^ '' 2 in 3 vols. 31 6 

''Mrs Halliburton's Troubles," '' 2 10 in 3 voUl 31 6 

** Lady Audley'sSecret," inSia^pewnyMagattine^ 6 in 3 yols. 31 6 
The 9tiar<0rly reviewer says, <<Tfaisiscari0iiB, ss showing how mnah 
of the cost of a book is due to the getting up of it" On the con- 
trary, we think it curious, as showing the efiisot which the modem 
library system has had in enhancing the rates at whkh authors am 
pud for their writings ; first, the legitimate psyment for their 
ocmMbution to the serial, and next, the payment for the separate 
publkation'in thatibrary form. Parfaans, some of these days, we 
shall see that^he library vfstem is not itt6gether a aound one ; wa 
kdmihtits 



12. SCHiOOL lilBRABIES IN NEW YORK STATE. 

There was apportioned for libraries to the cities, for the school 
year ending with the 30th of September, 1862, the sum of |20, 142 .14 ; 
of which, only $6,353.82 was expended for that purpose. The cities 
generally are authorized to pay their library money for teachers' 
wages, or school apparatus, if they prefer to do so ; and it is pre- 
sumed that the sum of $13,788.32 was thus applied. 

For the same time, there was apportioned for libraries to the 
rural districts, the sum of $34,887.86 ; of which $26,559.10 was 
expended for that purpose ; showing either that the sum of $8, 328. 76 
remained in the hands of the trustees on the first day of Octoller. 
1862, or had been expended by them for teachers' wages and school 
apparatus. 

In the whole state, the number of volumes in the school district 
libraries, as reported for several years, is as follows : 



In 1860 1,286,636 

1861 1,305,377 

1862 1,326,682 



In 1866 1,418,100 

1857, Jan. 1, 1,377,933 

1858, Oct. 1, 1,402,253 

1859 1,360,607 

This statement shows, very plainly, that the reports of the trus- 
tees are not accurate - in &ct it is well understood that they seldom 
take pains to make them so, by counting the books belonging to 
their respective districts. 

It should be borne in mind by those who might anticipate a large 
increase in the number of books, that the people of the districts to 
which a less sum than three dollars is apportioned are authorized to 
expend it for teachers' wages, and that very many of them do so : 
that the average amount apportioned to the rural districts was onlv- 
$3.06 ; that if we take from the whole amount the larse sums whida 
are apportioned to the villages and other thickly populated districts, 
and divide the residue among the remaining distncts, the library 
money received by each will l^ even less thui 3.06. The average 
amount actually expended in the rural districts during the last school 
year, was only 2.33. It ought not to be expected t^t one or two 
dollars a year will supply a district circulating library with new books 
as fast as the old ones are lost or worn out, even if the money were 
all applied to the purchase of new books at the most reasonable 
prices. Much less will this be expected by those who know that the 
trustees generally buy at the highest retail price, and tliat a large 
portion of the money is applied to the payment of teachers' *wages 
and the purchase of school apparatus. 

In order to form some definite opinion upon this subject, the 
undersigiied called upon the School OommiBsioner to report to him 
the condition of the libraries and the extent to which they were used. 
The nearly uniform reply was, that they are little used, and in many 
districts the books, are so worn that the library money annually 
received is not sufScient to replace them by others. 

In many of the villages and other thickly populated districts to 
which a much larger sum is apportioned than that to districts gen- 
erally, the libraries are large, well selected, carefully preserved and 
highly prized. That one, two. or three districts in a town do enter- 
tain a proper appreciation of the value of their libraries, and by 
means of the money received from the state, together with that 
raised by volimtary taxation, manage to keep them in repair, does 
not change the f^ct, that a majority of the districtB do not receive 
a sufficient sum to warrant the trustees in giving much time and 
attention to the selection of books, or to Qie price they pay for 
them ; and that for some cause, not so much interest is manifast^^d 
in the libraries as formerly. 

■Various suggestions and plans in regard to this library money 
have been made : 

1st. That tiie district libraries should be consolidated into town 
libraries. The objections made to this are : that the inhabitants of 
some districts in nearltr every town prize their libraries highly, have 
taken proper care of them, have taxed themselves liberally for their 
repair and enlargement, and would be unwilling to surrender the 
use of them to the town ; that, if this objection were removed, 
another equally forcible would appear, namely, that the town 
libraries would be inconveniently distant from the inhabitants of 
many of the districts, and therefore they would seldom resort to 
them ; and that the people of tiie districts are generally opposed to 
such consolidation. As evidence of this, it is remarked, that cfaa^ 
480 of the Laws of 1847 authorized the districts to consolidate theur 
libraries ; and had the plan met with favour, they would have availed 
themselves of the privilege conferred by the law ; but, on the con* 
traiy, there is scarcely an instance of the establi^unent of a *' joint 
library" under its authority. 

2d. niat the ma joritv of the voters of the district should have 
the power, at an annual meeting, to direct this money to be applied 
to tttBushers' wagea In support of this plan, it is urged that the law 
does direct the money to be applied to that purpose, whenever the 
sum reoeiTed does not exceed three dollan, and that they are equaUy 
oompetent to dinot a similar expenditure of five or eren ten ddlazs; 
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that tlio ciim have foU imthontj t9 aMiF Ike liufli masiof sumey 
which ihej reoeiye to that purpose, aawl that the mial districts aire 
cruite as competent to detenaine this (^[iiestioii as are the cities ; that 
mere is no dearth of reading matter in the mral districts ; that one 
of the principal reasons why the district Ubiaries are not so higUy 
re^ard^ as formerly, it the fact that thousands of fainilias now have 
private libraries, whereas but a few had the like twenty yean ago ; 
and that during the last quarter of a century, newspapers and omr 
periodicals have increased wondeifullv in oheapneBs, ability and 
ciroulation, so that they are now found in afanoat every houaehold, 
occupying the largest share of the time which the inmates devote to 
iBadmg ; and, finiJlv, that when the inhabitants of a districty thus 
suppliml or not, feel sufficient interest in their library to warrant its 
preservation and usefulneas^ the^ would continue to spj^ the money 
to the purchase of books, notwithstanding the law might authoriw 
them to do otherwise. 

3d. l^t the money should be allowed to accumulate in the 
treasury, till it shall reach'^ sum sufllcient to buy large editions of 
induable books ; and that competent penions shoold then be appoin- 
ted to select such editions, and cause them to be distributed among 
the distriets. It is elauned that, under this plan, none tat oaeri- 
torioQs books would find tlicir way into the bJMariea^ and tliat tlos 
W4»uld be the most eoonomioal mods of expending this money lor 
books ; but they could not, like money, be distcibuted aoooixtin^ to 
the mumber ol ohi1dtn» of school age, nor aosordiug' to population. 
The enly practicable mode of disteibatMn would' be to treailf tiM db- 
tocts, luigaandsmaU, alike, by aUoniing to Moh the most JBiportant 
volumes thus purchased 

4tiL Stili aaotiher plan proposes to eontfaine'the present mode of 
appovtionmeni, and to requiM each distriet, as a prerequMte to t&e 
reoeptkm of its poitiOB of the libnunr money, to raise an equal smn 
by taocatiefli for tne same purpose. It is urged that such . an annual 
tax would secure atteartion to the proper care and preservation df 
the Iteflriea ; and< tlttt tfce money thus raised by tax, united with 
tiuvt received from tiie state, would make, anUusJly, an appreciable 
addition of vaiuable boote. Were iliis plan adapteiiL the difficuMy 
ol securing the proper seleotion and pux«hase of HbooKs, at a reasour 
aUe pries, would stai eiist. 

The undersigned commits this subfect to iSke wisdom of the 
Leffifllature, homing tint they will be able to determine what action 
will be jproper m regard to it— Extract ftom fte Staite Sufitrintny- 
denf$ Beportfw 1862. 



13. TOEONTO M10HANI08' mWfmUVm LmRABY. 
TheUfarary, the meat importaol department of the institute, has 
undergone much improvement duriitt tiie year. The great increase 
in the dsmand for books obiigped the diieetoM to mafc» speeial efiMs 
to rendsirthe libsaiy mora oonq>lete and attractive. TH attain this 
ob|ect they asore than doubled tiie montUy ajppropriation at the 
disposal of the library oommittee, and from trme to time, as the 
staite oi the finances would warrant, special appropriations have 
been made for the purohaee of audi of the popuLsr standard works 
SB wiare more frequently iaquiiwl' for. Oompl ai iit s have oecadon- 
aUy been made of diffioulty naving been experienced by members, 
in obtaining' the new and moveeatertaning vohnnes, but to obviate 
this difficulty, sad aUayany diasatfisf action tiiat zni^have arisen 
fR«i thaasouvce for months past, asFvend copies of ea»& oflSie more 
interesting new books have been procured. 

'Rie total number of books, according to last aunuf 1 wpest 

was ^ «... ,. 6,067 

AddedL by puxuhase, during the year , 498 

Bound up from reading room ,... 53 

Donations. ^^, ^« 34 




1. PBIMAET EEABIKG IN THS BOSTON SGHOOI& 
Perh^is there isno one |^artiaular in whioh there has been gieater 
improvement in the teaching of these schools, than in tha mode of 
teaching the alphabet and the first steps of reading and spelKftj^ 
Where the schools are fully graded the beginners constitute i£ scluxd 
by tiiemselves, the teacher having no other class to instruct The 
children ol tins dass whose hard lot under the old azvaagement, 
being neoessarily oomipeUed' to do soihing, bwt sit still, wtth arms 
folded, for the greater put of tiie time, used to exeitB our deep 
compassion, now affovd, in many schools, a apeetaole detightful to 
look upon. They ace taught in a more sational manner than iar^ 
merJy, pfaiaswit and pxH)fitable oocupatson bemag given to all, aothat 
thene \a little opportonitQr and little disposition for mMcJnirf, and 
oQPsaquent^y litfie occasion for pnniahmfmt. The teacher psinks to 
a letter oa the bUekboard or a. tablet All are required to look a* 
it Perhaps th^Jetter is tsaoed out before the vpm of the pupik so 
that aM may oteerve i<s/onii> Its tioms is then given, sad all repeat 
it distiaot^. Then its soimd is made by the teacher, and all tim 
pupils are required to ti^r to imdtait the aomnd* The <diildxun are 
kfl^t at this but » itm minutea. Th^ now take their alatea; and 
Isy to jifMi the letter on the ieamas. H Miy do not aooeeed, they 
axe assisted. The nwct step is to take their pencife tmd im^mk As 
format the letter.. As soon as two Istten axe ieatoed in this votv 
thqr <m ^<'*i^^^nMl ^n^ • *0^^' This word is ^rritten on the blaok> 
board, or shown on the tablet It is qieUad Iqr naming tiio lettana 
It }A spelled by (pring the aonds, or aaalyiiing it It ia taiked 
about Xtiapotintoasentenoe.. AsaoonasawordisnsBdewhieh 
names some familiar object, ikeobiwi m talhtd ttbotii, or a drawing 
ol it aBad% if the thing itself isjwt at hand. Thia is only a vuiy 
imperfeot sketch of the work of & very smatt part of a day, in one 
of the good BOhooK !Die children are happjT. Tha first atepa ef 
their eduoaiion are wiMt are requisite to prwwe them for 
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Being an addition of §75 volumea during the. past jirear. 

The Directors are happy in being «Me to report a constant and 
oanswhwable inorease in the number ef those who take advantage of 
theptivikges that the LHirary affofds. The general improvement 
oi UBS depaEtsoeni, and the more easy aeeess to^e poptdkr volumes, 
have no doubt oontributed mw^ ta this gratifying result. 

In acoordxnoe with the general regulations, the Library has been 
closed during the past week for the purpose of examination, and 
ilie Board have pleasure in stating that the books are in exoellent 
condition considering the continuous use to which they are svbjeet. 
A very large numbir of volumes have been repaired during the 
year. 

The Catalogue of the Idbcaiy, which was promised ii^la#tjieport, 
hlMi since been completed and jpcinted» and iaj^osv ^iJtimvM^Amm' 
lifted smong the ineiubsfnti — tMrtkMjTwv iih%<Jkff§ff^ 



whieharetofaUow.--JoBjr D. PsnjiuaK, i 
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% PRIZES FOB BBADING. 

AgoiitlsuiMiof Boston haa donated 1^000 to Har?Md Oc^foge, 

to be ei^MMled in pnaea snd o th sr ar ise to promote imprQivwnont m 

the art oi reading among the stodents. There ia mush need of 

some inoeotive in this diiwction. The few only of otiisrwisa cidti- 

read passably irsU. 



di THB TSAOSSa AS A TAULBB. 

X. Ho^hould be an easy one. Of all men l|e most needs fiueney 
of speech. A hm disagreeable twitching of £soe and sawings of 
hand h*^ neariy destr^^ my interest m tbe utterance of one of 
the best thinkers I have ever known. How much more diffiercdt is 
it then, for the voung miikd to maintain an interest in the talking 
oxtheteadier wfto has to labour to work even tiie most oommon- 
l4lK0e^houghts into words ! What sorer inffiction anywhere than a 
terd speeker f Is not the wonder that the young rogues stand as 
wett as th^ do, this bdcA&vtting with words f 

niem,ost prudent teadier must talk much, and phyauadly to talk 
etmfy is of no slight importanoa 

2. The teacher should be a ready speaker; a minute man in tiie 
use of verbal expletivea— not merely crprindpslly in the enunciation 
of theories in the great assembliea where pedsgogues congregate, but 
before his daily <£u»es. His mind and tongue should be set like 
tiie most delicate hidr-trigger ; he should be able to bring down 
mental birds as they flit by, ^'on the wing.'* 

3. A forcible talker the teacher should surely be, and to be sudi 
h» must be dear. This is the most ksportant quality in any 
BpeakeiS^ style : how doubly needful in that of him who deals with 
young utodisdf^ed minds f And to speak dearly we muslr think 
deariy. A wimderM reflex influence speaking and thinrtsg have 
ittKm esuh oCher. dear streams don't flow in mwddy dianpiala ; and 
ifyouandrl can't use language to make a pupil ''see" soni»|Mint, 
faadwenot better inquire if the root of the matter is really must 
Why do our pttbUe men say they '<cant talk to diiMrenf Not 
because their great ideas can't be eempreased enoo)^ to eater 
nrveMlamindfl^ bnt-hecsnseaachfldndswili be interested in nothing 
but goed<and c26arisense» 

Adeari.iorGihlfr style musbalse.be israe. Cvecy UFoad ia a se«t- 
... "\».ft<ii»te 
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staength, euasy mtbpostticn should bear no 
WhoistiMs^at dsrkenstifc osnnsel with words without 



besiity 

weight 

knowledge?' I ss^pos^ the ttirili mwt he told^ the 

be.givsi»w"tim<areiessifiBMihai', When I have.heencif « apsakermake 

a most ezoelknt poinl^ and then^anat*dei:nhpp|»a^ ff^rt lM ft ^ 
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' qualify the first or make ai^other, imtil both are spoiled, t think of 
a {Mdnter, who^ wanting just to tondb some lineament of an already 
flmshed picture, finishes it, indeed, as 1 could — ^by dropping Mb 
brash upon its &oe. How much harder it is to know when to stop 
talking ^aat how to begin ! But the foreible, suooeaslul teadier 
must be Mmsgt. Hear the bssi AUthokitj on thin subjeet : Olear- 
ness, force, eameetness, aee the qualities which produce conviction 
in minds of any Bg9k If a teaohar stapa to take one gap^ when 
attemptiog to iUuatrate some thoi^ti be assured, meanwhile^ his 
pupils will take two« A teacher's soul must be in his work, or it 
wiU not breathe f <Mrth in his worda. Ah ! we love the calm self- 
possession of the good dipfiipjinarisa, but never would we have it 
purchased at the pcioe of that eiithuaia«a which fires up its posa- 
essor, even before his little audience. 

4. An eloquent talker ; and this is what he must be, if successfuL 
Yes, let the law sprig laugh, and the young divine sneer at the 
thought ol eloquent tones issuing from the schoolmaster's dei^ 
Tfaeman who can stand daily before ^e piercing eyes and plastic 
minds of children, and feel not interest enough in the truth he is 
presenting, or in the welfare of his immortal charge, to rouse in his 
breast some eloquent fire, has no soul for eloquence. 

5. A discreet taJker, not a long, random dedateer. Truth, per^ 
tinent truth and fact, will form the basia of all his eloquence-^its 
Umit be utility. Ko man more than the teadier needs to know just 
when to speak, what to say, how to say it, or (hardest of all) when 
to stoj). Judgment, judgment is the great tkmg in every busmeas 
of life. I would dve mote f 6r sbme generate who have handled ofi4 
xegiment, in one Dattle. than fof some others wlio have spent two 
score years in military nfe. Fat are we fibm despising all proper 
ttidtie^dM aide to anjr prof esMioB} wefe^toosensibtytbaneecfof 
them in <Ml> oWIb : bot yet, we do not believe that unlesa nature faaa 
itistituted certain faculties in a man, and given him certain normal 
principles, all exotics planted by institutes and watered by normal 
flchoolB will bear imia fttdt. 

I ha¥e little patience wifli thpse wba4pi^ of that quality aa the 
only one the teacher peed pqsiess. A toooikn man is patieni^ or at 
least insensible. But the teacher without tremendous energy bei* 
hind lus patience is a poor affair. tJpon how many and, various 
things the teacher must decide I a^d the decision, too, must be 
instant ; when should come the isentle reproof, wlien the kind word 
of encouragement) when the stinguig saccasm^ wjien the atem com- 
mand. 

And do not euppoe^ we think tiie taacher should be ever lecturing 
his pupils^ either <m moa^xm qUmis atadies* 0, the jooioer of silence 
the f oioe of a nu>tipn or a look )-— the pressure of a quiet, self -reliant 
reserve force upon a schooL We e^vy^ at least we would emulate, 
the power of the oiSA who as saoom^^ely master of himself that 
the worst school can draw &om him no word of iipritation. whoae 
true dignity and self-reopeot a legion of bad boys could not disturbs 
Such a one may strike if eecaaion reqfuires, but will never scold. 

Fellow-teachers, if you forget aJl my words, remember those of 
teachers inspired. 

" He that roleth his own spirit is migA[tier thaa he that mleth a 
city." 9ach a one tHH rule otfaets. '^Wdrds, fitly spoken, are like 
appks of gold 2n pictuveeef lifver.'^ If tlwre be^mir piM where 
Moh *' piotiufes'^ shoiuld be hiung, it kia the scbooktoom, and the 
teaeher is to bang them these. ^For eve*y idle word thai men 
speak they shall be called to gi ve aa aeoouat thereof iathe day ol 



judge of their proficiency far more by the thoroughneas and readi* 
ness which they evince, than br the number of pages or books run 
over. In this way pupils will f orca the excellent babit of trying to 
understand perfectly whatever they are studying. Parents will be 
much and justly gratified to witness a fair examination d their 
children, and to be assured of their actual i»«>greSB. 

But let no teacher dare to deceive parents by [^ow exerdaes, 
trying to make l^m^Heve their children have learned more thaii 
tliey really have. — It is not safe ; the deception is sure to be detect- 
ed, and the toicher who practise it, merite and will inevitably 
receive only contempt for his reward. 

I wish teachers throimhout the county would immediately decide 
to dose their schools with an honest, thorough publio examination ; 
lei their pupils undenrtand this dedston, that they may have the 
healthy stimulus to indte them to greater and more careful effort $ 
let parents understand that they are desired to make arrangements 
to attend it without faU, as well aa to visit the school previously. 
Then let teaohera reeeive to resist the temptation to make a dUplay 
and consdentiously labor to render their scholars capable of sustqdn- 
ing a strict examination. 

I think it is no exaggeration to estimate very highly the valile of 
such an examination and of tiie thorough preparation neeessary for 
it. Will teachers give the plan a fair trial this season, and let us 
know the result ?^— A. Smith, in Lewistoufn Oazetle, 



jud^^ani" How gieftt thera^ensibilityi ^btm, of him whose ewy 
iroEd is edKwd m seoies of youii^ haarta l-^-O. W. B«, •» PvpU» 
Temcher, 

4. FHILOSOPHY OF SOHOOli fflCAMmATlOlW. 

An eminent educator hsA said, that a man never knotra anything 
fully until he has told it^-^wisely implying that whatever is learned 
and ia partially fixed m the memoty, becomes fisr more deeply 
impressed by communicating it. Hxe Ideathat it is somewhat nebu- 
lous, yet perhaps suffidently dear to satiafy most scholars, must be 
more disnnctiy apprdiendM- before it can be stated in ievma tiiat 
oug^t to satisfy any teadher. 1%ia la one of the great benefits of a 
weU^conducted redtation ; it requiz«« the |mpil to set forth in 
words the thoughts or piinoitdea which lus lessons, eoutatfi ; it 
aecuatonii him to stuc^ how he can Justly expMss what he haa 
learned, so that it shall be intelligible to others. 
^ Any argument in iavor oi pttb&c mBamfnaiiona of aohoo]% at the 
doae of the term, eeams unnsQeasacry ; yet it may be proper toattta 
aoBe oonaidenitkms in favour of i^ praotiee^ wiiiah I trust will be 
adopted in eecry school of the oouuil^. 

If ieachera know that tlwir safaekn moart paaa the ordeal of m 
pttbti6«3Ui9uaKt9>%thfiy.lnlluatiBal]^ hove t&aaa review buisMiy 
and frequency, which is one of 4te moat uasfuL edtordaai^ if xigkt^ 
oonduotod. Scholara, too, will be more willing to review, and less 
amdoas to get through their booka, knowing that apectatara will 



6. HRAWING IN SCH60LS POPUI^ARI^QD FOR 
oura&Ai. jBzsBOxsa. 

Teachers will find it wdl to spend a few minutes occasionally in 
caffing upon their ptqidls to go to the Mack beard sad perform opei«- 
atibna like the f ollowmg : IM.w a Une 1 foot long ; six inches long ; 
three feet long ; two parallel lines 18 inches long ; a figure l&ittdMa 
square an oblong 8 inchea by 12 * a drde 10 indiea tn diameter* 

Let the teacher hold up a book and request the pupils to mark its 
size Upon ^e blackboard ; do the same with a cane ; a hat ; etc 
etc These eixeroises may be extended indefinitely asid will paov« 
very useful in disdplining the judgment aa r^gulaled by the eye. 
Alter your pcq^iils h«ve had some traiiODg on these simpie exerdaea, 
— ealluocii them to give their e«lam«teof the length and width of 
tba windows in the school room ; of the doors ; the lengthy width 
and hei^t of the room ; the size of the school yard ; the width of 
the street etc. A little daily attention to these points will lead to 
hahvta of obaanration and cea^[iariaon. Tsy it — ConMcticui Con^ 



IV. MiMsA^m iw^iimi (&mxAxix». 



1. BTDUOAftON m MASSACHUSETTS, 1862. 

The Twenty-eixth Annn5>.1 Report of the Board of Bducatlon in 

Maaaachuaetts contains some ^0 pap^s and is tj^lete with valuable 

statistics, suggestions and observations on. the schools and school 

system of the old " Bay State." 

Nmohber of ehiUren between fi^e and fifteen years of age, in the 

134,252 
Mean average attendancei 178,892 

Batio of attendance expressed in decimals, ,76 

By far the hurgest portion of the volume is filled with abstracts of 
Beporta from differ^it oounties. These are model reports of model 
sduMotei Notwithstanding the demands for monej^ on account of 
the war, the pi^ oH teachera has not been diminiflhed ; but the 
teaohera in Beaton offered a portion of their salanea amounting to 
' $13^000 at ft contribution to carry on the war. But the city gov- 
enanioit declined the offer. 1%e Eeport from Suffolk county cloaea 
aa follom : 

'* Sducation ia for the whole maaa. It ia a preparation for life, 
itatemptationa, cares and duties. It forms the character, and gives 
a right direction to divindy implanted powers. While it is engaged 
with the mind it must not n^ect the will, the temper, and the 
heart. It fails in the performance of its noUe woi^ if it does not 
show Khe young how to govUfn thenlaelveB, for the gkry of Qod and 
th&good of mankindi It^Minet acoomphah thia mighty taak with- 
out asking aid firam above, and oairying the hopes ot man beyond 
hia mortal ow. 

li. EDtreATIOW IN THK STAT« OF MAINE, 18^2; 
The common achools are in a fiourishing condition, having suffered 
very little during the operations of the war. The academies and 
collfffes have been seriously disturbed, and the classes thinned by 
the ^votion of patriot schotars to arms instead of books. Teachera 
of all ranks by hundreds hate gone to the battle field, tbus s&owing 
thai inteUigenee and patxioiiam go hand in hand ; but their loss haa 
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been supplied in part by new teachen and especially bj enliBting 
educated ladies, who have conducted the schogb with eminent suc- 
cess. The L^zialature is ui^ged to make proTision for the professional 
education of her teachen. In this respect the state is evidently in 
the back ground. The subject of English pronunciation is treated 
at length and much research, from which we make liberal extracts. 
We rejoice to learn that this State is to have two Normal Schools. 
▲ bill was passed by the last Legislature making proyision for the 
establishment of one school in the eastern part^f the State, and one 
in the western, and a special committee was appointed to decide 
u^n locations. We congratulate Superintendent Weston and the 
friends of education for the success which have crowned so sucoess- 
fvJly their earnest efforts in behalf of the schools of Maine ; and we 
congratulate the friends of public schools in having at the head of 
educational matters a gentleman so eminently fitted for the duties 
of the office as Mr. Weston has shown himself to be. 

8. EDUCATION IN CONNECTICUT STATE— 1862, 1863. 

The number of schoolhouses, reported in good condition, was, in 
1862, 240 ; in 1862, 1841. Number condemned by school visitors 
in 1852, 420. Number of permanent teachers in 1852, 270; in 
1862, 750. Yearly length of schools in 1852, 28^ weeks ; in 1862, 
85 weeks. 

In 1852 a property tax was laid by 3 school societies and 

17 districts, amounting to about $10,000 

In 1862 the town school tax amounted to 76,000 

and the district tax to. .* 103,000 

Total tax for annualsupport of schools $179,000 

Income from school fund $132,000 

Income from town department fund 45,000 

Total from town and State funds ....4177,000 

Population of State in 1850, 870,000 ; in 1860, 460,000 ; an in- 
crease of 90,000, or nearly 25 per cent. 

The population of the State has never increased so rapidOy at any 
other time, as in the time when there was the greatest expenditure 
for common schools. The same is true of the increase in the value 
of property. 

l%e town of fiolyoke has just finished two spacious and admira- 
bly arranged school-houses costing about $14^0(K>. The one erected 
for the High School, in its architectural beau^ and internal anange- 
m«nt ia superior to any other in the Connecticut valley. 

i. EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 1862. 

Hon. F. W. Ricordf Superintendent, states that the schools are 
in an unusually flourishing condition ; and adduces as evidence of 
this statement, that more money has been raised and appropriated for 
their support than dtiring any previous year ; that school taxes have 
been cheerfully paid and l^hool officers elected with special reference 
to their fitness for office. 

Teacher's Institutes have been held in every county, and their 
influence is felt far and wide in awaking an interest in the schools 
and in elevating the standard of education. 
Number of schools in the state, 1617 

'< children between 5 and 18 years, 198,529 

<' '< who have attended school, 132,590 

Average daily attendance at school, 58,720 

<< number of months schools have been kept open, 9 

Terms of tuition per quarter, $1)^ 

Amount raised and appropriated. $662^529.23 

Number of male teachers employed, 1,104 

" female " 1,108 

Salary of male <' $385 

<' female *' 222 



6. PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN CHICAGO, 1862. 
Under the able management of Superintendent Wells, the public 
schools of Chicago have attained a very high degree of excellenoe.— 
The Monthly Insti^te of Teachers has proved a complete success. — 
The punctuality of pupils is remarkable being 02.4 per cent of all the 
schools. 

The number who were neither absent nor tardy in a single instsnoe 
during the year was 86. 
Number not absent a single half day, 118 
" " " nor tardy during 3 years, 4 
2 " 10 
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6. SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 

At a recent meeting of the Southern Convention, held at Colum- 
bia, Soutii Carolina, the following letter from President Davis was 
read: — 

^'ExflourrvB Ofvicb, Richmond, Virginia, April 22nd, 1863. 

<< j&feMTS a M, Wiley, J. D. CampML, and W. J. Palnur, 

Baltighy North CaroUfia. 

** Gkktlxickk,-^I have the honour to acknowledge your invitsetion 
to attend a meeting to be held in Columbia, South Carolina, to 
deliberate upon the best method of supplying text books for scfaoola 
and colleges, and promoting the cause of education in the Con- 
federate States. The object commands my fullest sympathy, and 
and has for many years attracted my earnest attrition. 
• '* It would be difficult to over-estimate the influence of primair 
books in the promotion of character and the development of min<L 
Our form of Government is only adapted to a virtuous and inteUi- 
gent people, and there can be no more imperative duty of the gene- 
ration passing away, than that of prgviding for the moral, intellectual 
and religious culture of those who are to succeed them. 

'' As a general proposition, it may,^I think, be safdy asserted 
that all true greatness rests upon virtue, and that religion is in a 
people the source and support of virtue. The fii-st impressions oa 
the youthful mind are to its subsequent current of thought whpit 
the springs are to the river they form, and I rejoice to know that 
the tssk of preserving those educational springs in their puritv has 
devolved upon men so well qualifled to secure the desired result I 
have only to regret my inability to meet you, because it deprives 
me of the pleasure your association would give. 

''With my best wishes, I>am, yery respectfully, your fellow 

"JEFFERSON DAVia'' 



7. EDUCATION IN ICELAND. 
Iceland, which has a population of about seventy thousand, ia 
under the government of Denmark. The language spoken in Iceland 
is the old Scandinavian, closely akin to the Saxon, witii no admix- 
ture of Ghreek or Latin roots. It has, singularly enough, a literature 
900 years old. There are four presses on the idand, and four 
newBi>apers. About 60 volumes are issued in a year, bat most of 
them are published in Copenhagen. There are colleges and academiss 
of medicine there, and common schools. But most of the educatioii 
is domestic in its character. The fathers teach the children so effec- 
tually, that a young Iceland boy or girl of eight years old cannot be 
be found unable to read and write. Wandering minstrels, like those 
of the old tifaie in Scotland and Germany, are still to be found 
traversing the country, and dropping in on families happy to iBoeive 
them, who gladlygive them a n^ht's supper and lodging in exchange 
for their lay. The Icelandic Church is Lutheran. There are Iw 
churches on the idand, with 280 clergymen. 



8. PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN TURKEY. 

The Star of iKe Boui, a journal published at Constantinople^ 
affords the following piffticularB of the Christian Schools in the 
Turkish Empire, ^niese are derived, according to that journal, 
from the bureau of the Ministry of Public Instruction in Turkey : 

At Constantinople and in the environs : -schools, 144 ; professors, 
472 ; pupils of both sexes, 16,217. Subjects of instruction : general 
history, sacred history, philosophy, the catechism, gmmmar, my- 
thology, geography, arithmetic, geometry, physics, theology, ethio, 
caligraphy ; of languages, the Greek, French, Turkish, Latin, etc. 

In Roumelia and the Isles of the Archipelago : schools, 1692 ; 
professors, 1747 ; pupils of both sexes, 87,231. Subjects of instruc- 
tion : the Greek and Bulgarian languages, and in certain schools 
arithmetic, geomjptry, geography, history, caligraphy, and the French 
and German languages. 

In Anatoila and Arabia : schools. 726 ; professors, 903 ; pupik 
of both sexes, 34^959. Subjects of instruction : the Goq^ and 
the Psalms ; of lan^ua^rea, the Arabic, Turkish, Chaldaic, Syriacu 
Greek, and Armenum; history, geograph]^ music, and manuid 
labor. Total : schools, 1662 ; professors, 3122 ; pumls (both sexea 
included), 138,387. *- r— v 

In Constantinople itself, and in the suburbs, there are ooonted 
127 schools, of which 77 are Greek, with 6477 pupils ; 6 Protsstaat, 
82 pumls ; and 8 Catholic, 509 pimils. The Greek schools am 
divided into two categories, 45 mfeiior or ''allelodidactio," so 
termed from the system of mutual inatmction adopted in them ; 
and 25 Hellenio sehools or gymnasia, in which the prinwnlft anbieefe 
ofiMtaietianiathaOxiekl r— -r* j 
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9. EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA. 

Among the debates of the Chamber of Deputies durinff the last 
week those respecting the Education Bill claim universal interest. 
It is notorious that the general education of the people in Prusssa 
is considered to have atts^ed a high and favourable position. It is 
from the fact that even in the country few are to be found who are 
onable to read or to write, that the nation has acquired its reputa- 
tion for intelligence. Few, however, are acquainted with the 
darker side of the educational question in Prussia. The young 
candidates who devote themselves to the calling of teachers receive 
in the seminaries but an indifferent education, that scarcely places 
them above village schoolmasters. From the beginning they have 
no prospect of advancement, and the stimulus of ambition in their 
calling is wanting in their case. Out of the 30,000 elementary 
schoolmasters the greatest number of those living in the country are 
literally exposed to famine, and the circumstances in which they are 
living are worse than those of a day labourer. Their material situ- 
ation is, besides, one of the most miserable among all classes in 
Prussia. 

No pensions are provided for the schoolmaster, as is done 
for all other state officials. After a long period of service, when he 
grows old and is unable to teach any longer, his successor, whose 
salary is often under £30 a year, is obliged to provide for him, and 
should his family survive him, it is reduc'l to beggary. Now, 
since 1849 the system of tuition in the pu'tlic schools should, as 
prescribed in the constitution, have been regulated by a bill, and in 
1850 the Minister Von Ladenberg announced its accomplishment. 
This Minister, however, resigned his position before he could bring 
in his bill, and ever since that time it nas bee)) lying in the office of 
ecclesiastical affam without having benefitted the country. Instead 
of this bill, the successor to the above-mentioaed Minister, Herr 
Yon Kaumer, ten years ago issued, without tlie permission of the 
Chamber, a prescription on the subject under the name of the 
''Begulative.'' This bill is, perhaps, one that has been most at- 
tacked in Prussia. It not only impresses upon the schools a strictly 
exclusive confesssonal character, but it also exchanges an extended 
animated instruction for a restricted formalLiiui. It prohibits the 
reading of the sreat German authors, lessons in natural history, 
mathematics, ana even in imiversal history, it deemed, moreover, 
the decimal system to be suspicious. The educational committee of 
the Chamber, induced by numerous petitions, bad moved a resolu^ 
tion to the intent that the bill promised by the constitution had 
ever^ year become a more urgent necessity and an inevitable duty, 
and it had at the same time euiborated a series of twenty-four pro- 
jXNntions that touch all the above-mentioned evils, and that will 
serve as a foundation for the exi>ected bill. The Minister of Eccle- 
siastical Aifairs did not disavow the unfortunate situation of the 
schoolmasters, but added, however, that during the last few years 
more than half a million of dollars had been spent in improving it. 
The Government, he said, intended to regulate this questiou, and 
to effect a reform in educational affairs by means of an ample bill, 
and for that reason he would be unable to recommend the accept- 
ance of those resolutions, as they would forestal the government. 
He added, however, that the present state of general political affiiirs 
in Germany, which also influenced tuition, had not as yet rendered 
the bringing forward of the intended bill possible. This declara- 
tion, the object of which was evidently to postpone the bill ad caU 
endas ChroBcas, did not, however, satisfy the Chamber. This has 
now been going on for thirteen years, and after several stormy 
debates the resolutions have at last passed by a great majority. — 
Berlin Correspondent of the Standard^ March 28, 1863. 
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Na 28.— THE HON. MR, WALKER. 
The Hon. Wm. Walker, of the Legislative Council, died yester- 
day in Quebea He was a Crown appointed member ; and his death 
will therefore not necessitate an dection. Bom in Scotland, he 
came to Canada in 1815, and was for many years engaged in mer- 
cantile business in Quebec and Montreal. In 1837 he was appointed 
» member of the Special Council He was the first Chancellor of 
I Bishop's College, I^noxville, which conferred upon him the degree 
of D.C.X<. ; was first President of the Quebec and Riviere-du-Loup 
Railway Company, before its amalgamaiion with the Grand Trunk ; 
was for many years Piresident of the Board of Trade of Quebec ; 
President of the Bank of Montreal ; Deputy Master oi the Trinity 
House, and was part owner and one of the building committee of 
tlie seagoing steuner Royal William, constructed at Quebec, which 
was the flivt steam vessel which crossed the AtUntic ocean. He 
was called to the LemslatiTe Cotmoil by Royal MandamuS| 19th 
August, 184a 



Na 39.— LIEUT. -GBN. T. J. ("STONEWALL") JACKSON. 
The death of this memorable man, on the 10th ult., has sent a 
thrill of sorrow far beyond the confines of the Confederacy which 
his skill and valour has so materially aided to establish. Bom in 
Lewis county, Yiiginia, in the year 1826, and left an orphan at an 
early age, Jackson's family influence enabled him to enter the 
Military Academy at^l^est Point in his seventeenth year. He was ' 
graduated thence in 1846, in the same class with McClellan, re- 
ceived the usual appointment of brevet second lieutenant, and was 
assigned to duty in the Second Regular Artillery. It was the time 
of the Mexican troubles, and Jacluon saw his first military service 
under Maginider, in his celebrated battery, which went through the 
campaign. On the 20th of August, 1847, he was promoted to the 
rank of first lieutenant ; was soon after breveted to a captaincy, for . 
gallant conduct at Confreras and Chunubusco ; and became a major 
for bravery at Chapultepec. On the 20th of Februarjr, 1852, he 
resigned his position in the army on account of impaiived health, 
and accepted a professorship at the Military Institute in Lexington, 
Virginia. Appointed to a colonelcy in the Southern army of Vir- 
ginia, Jackson advanced from Harper's Ferry with a considerable 
force, and occupied that post on the' 18th of April, 1861. On the 
2nd of the following July, he was attacked at Martinsburg by Gen. 
Patterson, and was obliged to retreat. From tibat time until the 
first battle of Bull Run, Jackson did ^ood service to the Southern 
cause— dashing here and there— committing depredations — and en- 
titling himself to the reward of a Brigadier-Generalship, which was 
bestowed upon him. During the winter of 1861-2, his forces re- 
mained at Centreville ; but while McClellan was removing his army 
to the Pemnsula, Jackson went into Western Virginia. Hastening 
back to Richmond, he was in time to take part iii the battles before 
Richmond, which closed the disastrous campaign of the Federal 
forces on the Peninsula. Untiring and zealous, 'Jackson retraced 
his steps to Northern Virginia, and, with a large force, led the ad- 
vance of Lee's army in its campaign against Pope ; crossed the 
Potomac into Maryland ; occupied the city of Frederick ; recrossed 
the river ; moved westward, and tigfin captured Harper's Ferry ; 
and returned to Maryland, to take Us usual prominent part in the 
battle of Antietam. Promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-General 
in the Confederate army, Jackson was in command of a heavy force 
at Fredericksburg, at the attack upon that place by Bumside, and 
again in the recent movement of Hooker ; and it was in the tejri- 
ble contest at Chancellorsville that he found the end of his career. 
He left the field and went home to die at the early-age of 37. 

INOIDENTS OF HIS MILITAJBtT AND RBLIQIOUS UFB. 

The incidents which are told of this able and daring leader would 
fill a volume. They all hinge upon the sincerity of his zeal, his 
l>ersonal bravery, his dash and courage in military operations, and 
the remarkable influence which he exercised over his men. Jackson 
was a very religious man. While in command at Winchester, he 
took a prominent part in revivals, and habituaUv led the ^' Union 
prayer meetings." A servant of his, captured by the Fedend 
forces not long ago, says that before entering upon an engagement, 
his master always retired to his quarters to pray. Nor was he 
devoid of generosity. There is a story, that when the surgeon of 
one of the Indiana regiments and two of his brother officers were 
captured by a party of Ariiby's cavalry and taken before Jackson, 
he said, '' It was ^ou, gentlemen, who lately saved the property of 
a dear friend of mine in the valley from the fury of your own men. 
I thank you. Have you any means of transportation back to your 
regiment f* "We have not, General." He jbhen gave them 
horses, an escort, and one hundred dollars, and courteously du- 
nussed them on their parole. In society he is c[uiet but cheerful ; 
not loquacious, but mtelligent and shrewd ; in religion, a strict 
Presbyterian, and extremely strict in his church observances. As 
there are many conflicting reports about the onffin of the name of 
*' Stonewall," it may be interesting to repeat the true circum- 
stances under which it was given. In the first battle of Manassas, 
July 21st, 1861, General Bee, of South Carolina (himself subse- 
quently killed in the same action), observing his men flinching and 
wavering, called out to them to stand firm, exclaiming " Look at 
Jackson's men ; they stand like a stone wall !" In his official re- 
port of the battle. General Beauregard employed the same expres- 
sion in connection with Genera} Jackson*s command, and the name 
has dung to General Jackson ever since. 

OFFICIAL OBJDKBS BBOARDINO HIS DEATH. 

** Chancellorsville, May 4. 
'' To lieutenant-Gkneral T. J. Jackson. 

''General, — I have just received your noter informing me that 
you were wounded. I cannot express my r^;ret at the occurrence. 
Could I have cUrected events, I should have chosen, for the good of 
the country, to lu^ve been disabled in your stead. I congratulate 
you upon we victoiy, which is due to your skill and energy. 

« Most truly yours, R. E. Lbb, General^ 
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"No. 6L Head Qnartew, K<^hern Viigimfc, May U, 1M3. 

"With deep grief the Commanding General annoniMes to ^ 
army the deaith of Lieutenant-General T. J. Jackson, wj^ expired 
on iiie lOth inst., at a quarter pant three o'clock p.m. The danng 
akill and energy of this great and good soldier, 1^ the decree of an 
all-wiae Providence, are now lost to na ; but whik we mourn lua 
death, we feel that hia spirit still lives, and ^fll inspiro the wl^ 
army with his indomitable courage and unshaken confidence in l*oa 
as our hope and strength. Let his name be a watokword to hM 
corps who have followed him to victory on so many fields . I^t the 
oflRcers and soldiers imitate his invincible determmation to do 
eyerything in the defence of our beloved country. 

^ ^ «R. E. Lm, General" 

PBB8OKAI1 PB8G&1FTION. 
Imagine a man about five feet ten inches high, rather thicket, 
full chest, broad, stalwart shoulders, and indeed the whokph^ue 
indicating what is commonly called a well-made man. He la tiie 
picture of health, though there is no redundancy of fle^. His 
fece is sl^tly bronaed from the constant exposure of his cam- 
paigns. B5b appearance at^prst impresses you with the idea of 
great powers of endurance. The expression of his face adds to 
rather than diminishes the general effect. There you see self- 
command, perseverance, and mdomitable will, without the least 
admixture of vanibr. His forehead is broad and prominent ; eyes 
expressing a singular imion of mildness, energy, and oonoentrar 
tion ; cheeks and nose both long and well formed. His dress is a 
common grey suit of faded cassimere, the coa* slightly braided on 
the sleeve, just enough to be perceptible, the collar tfsplaymg the 
rank of a laeutenant-G^nersL 

HOW HB WAS WOUWDED. 

Richmond papers give a fuH account of the wounding, death, and 
funeral of Jackson,— the former leaving no doubt that the wound 
was inflicted by the mistake of his own men. On Thursday, Mrs. 
Jackson arrived, greatly to his joy and satisfaction, and she faith- 
fully nursed him to the end. By Thursday evening all P«» h*d 
ceased. He suffered greatly f]X>m prostiwtion. On Friday he 
suffered no pain, but prostration incrmsed. On Sunday morning, 
when it was apparent he was raindly sinking, Mrs. Jackson was in- 
formed of Mb condition. She then had free and full converse with 
him, and told him he was going to die. He said, " Very good ; 
very.'good It is all right," He had previously said, " I consider 
these womda a blessing. They were given me for some good and 
wise purpose. I would not pait with them if I could." He asked 
of Major Pendleton, " Who is preachingat head-quarters to-day V 
He sent messages to all the Generals, lie expressed a wish to be 
bsaied in Ijexington, in the valley of Virginia. 

THS FtTKSKAL OF OlNXBAL JAOKBOIf. 

The Richmond Inquirer of the -13th ult. says :— The city was 
again yesterday the scene of another outburst of mourning, and 
the last offices of honour to the departed hero were performed with 
fitting magnificence. In no public ceremony — not even the grand 
display w£ich attended the inauguration of the monument to 
Washington some ymm ago, has Richmond been rendered more 
memorable than upon this occasion, when every branch of the Con- 
federate and State Govemmennts, with an army of bronzed and 
hardy heroes, and the whole city pourinf; forth its living tribute,-— 
aged and young of both sexes, — joined m the pageant, and gave it 
all the imposing grandeur which sympathy, sorrow, love, and ad- 
B^ration united, could bestow. On either side and in the rear, an 
immense throng of ladies and gentlemeoa, children, ser^nts, and 
soldiers, mingled ready to move along with the procession.^ The 
banners were draped wiidi crape, and the swords of the militaxy 
officials were draped at the hilt. The artillery bore the sad in- 
signia — ^the arms of the infantry were reversed — ^the drums were 

muffied — andf ^' ^i- j^*- 

ment boomed 
public buildings 

on Maina-stroet was beyond adequate description, so impressive, so 
beautiful, so fall of stirring associations, blending with the martial 
diiges of the bands ; the gleam of musket, rifle, and sabre drawn ; 
the sheen of black cannon : thousands of throbbing hearts ; and 
the soul of sorrow that mantles over all. From Second-street, 
through which the procession partly passed, it wheeled into Grace- 
street, iown which it returned to Capitol-square, entering by 
Monument Gate. At different stages of the obsequies, the cannon 
which remained stationed at the foot of the monument pealed out 
ia tones of thunder, which heightened the effect of the tolling 
bells, the solemn music, and the grand display. The hearse being 
drawn up in froixt of the Ci^itol, the coffin was removed to the 
Hd^ of the Ejwad el ftepreaentatives, where it was laid in «tste m 
front of the Speaker's seat Thousands crowded into the building. 




many bearing splandid boaquets with which to adorn the coffin ; 
and at night hundreds were turned away, after hours of frnjtlesi 
efforts, without seeing the face of the beloved departed wanner. 
The funeral is said to have been a most tumultuous outburst d 
mourning. It was attended by President Davis and his Cabinet, 
all the members of the State, and an Immense throng of eatuens. 
The body lay in state at the Capitol till the morning of the 13th, 
when it was sent to Lexington. A statue of Jackson is to be 
erected in the CapitoL 

TH» OOKFBDIBATI, FB0X&AL, AWD ENGLISH FBX88 ON THE DEATH OF 
OBNBIUL JA0K8ON. 

The Richmond (Confederate) Whig of the 12th ult., in referring 
to General Jackson's death, says :-^Since the death of Wash^ton, 
no similar event has so profoundly and sorrowfully impressed the 
people of Virginia as the death of Jackson. The surprise and ad- 
miration with which his earlier feats in the war were regarded has 
lonff since ripened into cordial gratitude for his servioes, boundless 
confidence in his capacity, enthusiastic affection for his person, and 
sincere veneration for his character. * ♦ ♦ There is not one 
loyal heart in the Confederacy that has not, or will not, sicken and 
sink with grief at his fall Were it possible to restore him, w© 
believe there are thousands who would give their own lives to 
ransom him from the captivity of death. For all this love for him 
living, and all this grief for him dead, there was reason enough ; 
for in the great struggle which now engages all hearts and hands, 
he was himself a power equal to many regiments of armed men. 
He had thrown into it the eneigies of a mighty spirit, the resonroes 
of a great intellect What otiiers did or attempted from impulses 
of ambition, patriotism, or a sense of duty, he did from compul- 
sion of conscience and a reverential conviction of obligation to his 
Maker. He did it with all the strength of mind, soul, and body. 
So actuated, he thought not of consequences to himself*-— of dangers 
to be encountered or glory to be won ; and, so ^^^^^^t ^^. ^^ 
nothing undone that was possible of accomplishment. l%ere is no 
need now to rehearse his deeds, they are fresh in the memories of 
alL But, memorable as those deeds are, and destined to become 
lessons for military students for long ages to come, it was not per^ 
haps so much what in his brief but crowded career he accomplished, 
as the manner in which he did whatever most difficult feat lay 
before, and the ability he thus manifested for more arduous and 
nibmentous achievements ; that explains the wonderful growth of 
his fame, and will give him a place in history amid ihe most 
renowned heroes and captains of all ages. The <M Mother State 
that bore him is not sterue. The Confederacy for which he fought 
IB fruitful of Vnen ; but it is not to be expected that this war wHl 
produce, or this generation see, one who in all respects will fill the 
great n»ce he has left void. Others may have genius to devise, 
others his energy to execute, others his purity of life, and oUiers 
his stem and solemn self-consecration to the cause, but we may 
hope in vain to find all these united in one^ and their potency so 
felt by Iris men as that, his will moving and h» spirit animating all, 
thev should become, as Jackson's men were, the very limbs of fab 
body, moving and acting as he willed, ahno«!t without eonacioas 
volition of their own. Still, let none suppose that because this 
great soldier will no more lead his inevitable battallions a^dnst the 
merciless and murderous invaders of our county, we shall be unable 
to defend ourselves against the hosts who muster for our destruc- 
tion. The same Providence that gave us Jackson stiH rules tiie 
affairs of men, and though He has tucen the mighty chieftain from 
us. He leaves us his illustrious example to foUow, and his grand 
spirit to fire every heart and nerve every arm. The men who for 
two yean have reit the iiHiweHce ^ sfMn a pieaeiicei, wneae heana 
bum with glowing memories of what he was, will never yield to 
mortal foe. Jackson, though dead, wUl atm fight in the men 
whom he so often led to vict^y. 

The New York (Federal) World makes the following comments 
on his death : — ^It is creditable to tiie manhood of our northern 
people that the news of the death of <<6tMiewaU^ Jaokaen has 
been received throughout du Union wiih a thrill not wholly aliea 
from the emotions which it mnst have touehed in those leMlioua 
states, the lightnings of whoae battles he had so often launched 
against our armies and our flag. As every noble iwait that beat 
beneath the red coats of the Parliament mast have mourned the 
peerless Falkland ; as evexy faigh-aoided carvaliar must have bmahed « 
aside an honest tear when Hampden feD ^--eo our ehHdren will be 
proud to know tiie norlliem valoar and northetn loyal^-*-the pride 
of the Boitheni soldier and the &ith of ihe nOTthent citiae^-* 
paused in the hottest and sternest hovr of our ^[reat atm^ggm to 
honour the memory of the man in whom the Union had found sA 
once the most dangettras and the most ceosoiantiomH-the »oat re- 
solute and the most chivalrouB-H>l its fotce. War is n&mr as 
hateful as when it kills in men the supnonely manlike qmhky ci 
justice to oxur enemies ; and the spontaneous, f 
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1 1» «tt xani's Ujfii whM tli^r bawd iiuri: ll» ImiFM ol ilM 
rebel braye had died a soldier's death, was a vietorgr #eB fay Ihe 
heart and temper of the nortiifim people, on which the muse of 
histoijr will linger, perhaps, with something like relief from her sad 
chromcle of ''men arrayed for mutual slaughter." The northern 
people honoured in Jackson qualities which me worst cause cannot 
obscure. They respected the sincerity of the man ae much ae they 
admitfed the daring of the soldier. They befieved him misled, but 
thay f eh ttiat he was no misleader. They lamented in his iriotoiies 
only this, that feats which reflected such renown on American g^ 
lantiy should have been performed in a cause so fatal to American 
hopes ; and not even the sense of gain we all must feel in the loss 
to the rebel hosts of such a captain, can make us stand otherwise 
than with uncovered heads before tiie early grave of an heroic 
obseftain, the example of whose hig^ qualities the tniest and most 
loyal soklMr of the Union and the sight may honourably lay to 
heart 

The London T^mes thus refers to the dead hero : — ^The Con- 
federate laurels won on the field of ChanceUorsvUle must be twined 
with the cypress., Probably no disaster of the war will have carried 
mich grief to Southern hearts as Hbe death of General Jackson, who 
haa suecumbed to the wounds r ts ei ved in the greai battle of the 
3vd of May. Sven on this side of the ooton the gallant soldier^ 
fate will eveiywhere be heard of with pitv and aympathy. Not 
only as a brave man fighting for his country^s independence, but as 
one of the most consummate generals that this century has pp)- 
dnoed. Stonewall Jackson wm carry with him to his early grave 
the r^^rets of all who can admire greatness and genius. From the 
earliest days of the war he has been conspicuous for the most 
lemarkable militaiT' qualitiea. That mixture of daring and judg- 
ment, which is the mark of ''heavsn bom " generals, distuiguished 
him beyond anv inan of his time. Although we yomur Confederacy 
has been illustrated by a number of eminent soldiers, yet the 
applause and devotion of his countrymen, confirmed by the judg- 
ment of European nations, have given the fiivt place to General 
Jackson. The military feats he accomplished moved the minds of 
people with an astonishment which it is only given to the hig^ieat 
genius to nroduee. The blows he struck at the enemy were as 
terrible and decisive as those of Boni^Murte hunsolf . The march by 
-which he surprised the army of Pone last ^ear would be enough in 
itself to give him a hiffh place in military history. But perhaps the 
crowning glory of his hfe was the gretit battle in which he fell. 
When £e Federal commmder, by crossing the river twelve miles 
above his camp, and prsssing on, sa he thoi^^ to the rear of tiie 
Ckmf ederates, had placed them between two bodies of his army, he 
waa so confident of success as to boast that the enemy was the 
property of the Anny of the Potomaa It was reserved to Jackson 
by swift and secret maitsh to fall upon his right win^, crush it, and, 
by an attack unsurpassed in fierceness and pertinacity, to drive his 
very superior forces back into a position nom whieh he could not 
extricate himnelf except b^ flight across the river. Im the battie of 
the Sundi^t Jackson received two woundi^ one in the left aon* the 
other in the right hand. Amputation of the arm was necessary, 
and the Southern hero sank under the eflect of it, supported to the 
last by his simple and noble character and strong religious faith. 
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1« <<MY WIFB ANP OHILD." 

[A correspondent, ** Southron,*' sends ns the following, with a 
request for its publication in our eolumna It is from the pen of 
the &mous ^' StonewaU " Jackson, written while he was with the 
United States Army hi Mexico, of which army he was then, as heia 
now, of the Confederate, a brave and efSiciecit officer. Our ocsxes- 
poBoent thinks C^en. Jackson must be aooorded the merit of a true 
poet The pathos of poetiy and true affection ware n«ver more 
justly delineated.] 

The tatoo beaita-4te lights are cone ; 
The eamp around in shnnber nes ; 
Th^ night with eolemn pace moves on, 
The shadows thidten o'er the skies ; 
But sleep my weary eyes hath flown 
And sad, uneasy thoughts arise. 

* I think of thee, oh, dearest one, 

Whose love my eariy life hath bkafr*^ 

Of thee and him-Hmr baby eon— 
Who slumbers on thy gentle breaat ; 

God of the tender, frail and leoe ; 
Oh, guard the gentle AlesiMn' rest ; 



To mother, wife— the doubly dear. 

In irhose yomag heart have freshly met 
Two iiiroaniB of love so deep and dear — 

And <iheer her drooping spirits yet 

Now, while she kneels before Thy throne. 

Oh, teach her. Ruler of the skies. 
That while b^ Tliy htfhett alone 

Earth's mightteetpowers fall or rise, 
No tear is wept to lUkee miknown. 

No hair is lost, no sparrow dies ! 

That thou can'st stay tiie ruthless hands 
Of dark disease, and soothe its pain ; 

That odIj by Thy stern commands 
The battle's lost, the s<rik]ier's slain. 

That from the distant sea or land 
Thou bring'st the wanderer home again. 

And when upon her pillow lone 

Her tear- wet cheek is sadly pressed, 
May happier visions beam upon 

l^e bn|^htening current of her breast- 
No frowninff look nor an£;ry tone, 
Disturb the Sabbath of her rest. 

Whatever fate those forms may show, 
Loved with a passion almost wild — 

By day — ^by night — in joy or woe — 
By fears oppressed, or hopes beguiled. 

From every danger, every foe, 
Oh I God piotoot my wife and child ! 

ThOICJLS jBFVSBflOK JaOXBO«. 
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THE OAMBRIDOE MtESENT TO THE PRINCE AND 
PRINCESS OF WALES. 
When the old Marquis Camden was elected Chancellor of Cam- 
bridije^ King William lY ., wbo was on intimate terms with him^ 
said jokingly, " So you have turned printer of Bibles, have you ? 
you must give me a specimen of your skill :" the Marquis, as the 
story runs, ran off to the Syndicate and asked what book could be 
given ; the press was in a very bad condition, as it has been once or 
twioe since, and the Syndicate and printer found that they had not 
a book that was presentable. If they cave a Bible it could only be 
one of their eommon books put into a handsome binding ; a happy 
thought etruok the printer, Mr. J. W. Fatkeat. Suppose we print 
one on purpose ! Agreed, «was the chorus. And accordingly, when 
the Marquis was installed, a dozen presses were got ready, each with 
its form of type, aud the first twelve sheets were printed on tellnm, 
the pressmen beinff no less eminent personages tlum the Dukes of 
Wellingtoo, Cumberiand, Oambrid§|, Northumberland, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who affixed their autc^aphs and seids 
to the copy, so printed for his most Gradous Majesty. A number 
of the most learned men were selected to read the sheets, and 
considerable noise was made. The book took a long time to print, 
and before it could be presented the King died. The copy on vellum, 
the only one printed on that material, formed four volumes, and 
was presentedf to her present Majesty, we believe, in 1837, or veiy 
soon after she came to the Throne, and now reposes in the library 
at Windsor. The Kmo'e Bnui is said to be remaricable as being 
the first book round the pages of which red border lines were prin- 
ted^ and being printed on laiige paper forms a veiy handsome volume, 
or IS still handsomer if bound in two. The Wedding Present from 
the University consisted of a copy of this Bible, ^ether with a 
Prayer Book printed uniform with it, and bound by Messrs. Riv- 
ington, the London agents for the University, in a most sumptuous 
manner. We aie airud that we cannot convey satisfiustory account 
of the binding, or of the massive silver mouivking of the volumes, 
and must, therefor^ be content to eef er the curious reader to the 
Cambridge Chronide^ where he will find them deaoribed in trae 
journalistic style. — The BookadUr. 



And hover, gently hover i 
Toheridiogeiratdtfileytit iP tt ■ 



Yll. mutJiaaml Mvttlliqmt. 



CANADA. 

— VxTViBlirT or ToaoMTO.— His EzeelleDcy the Ooveroor General 
'has been pleased to mske tfie following appointments, vis : — The Hon. 
Joseph C. Morrison, to be Chancellor of the University of Toronto, in the 
voottk snd stead of the Moil Skeffiogton Conner, deceased, iklward P. 
{Buffi, I^., of ToroQtOb to be an sdditiqual fsenber of the^BiBaate of the 
OiffWHty of TorootOb 
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Ths La.tx Me. Thomas I. Ohvrohill of ths Educational Dipaet- 

xnvT. — ^We ha^e to record with uooere r^g^et the death, on the Idth ult, 
of Mr. Thomas I. Churchill, Assistant Clerk of Ststisties in the Eduoational 
Department for Upper Canada, aged 22 years. Mr. Cbmxhill had for the 
lost three year been in fullng health, but snoh was his doTotion to the 
duties assigned him in the Department, that he could not be prevailed 
upon to relioquieh them until he had become so enfeebled ss to be entirely 
confined to his bed. When a lad, young Churchill became a pupil in the 
Model SchooL While there, his diligence and success were so gratifying that 
Mr. McCallum, then in charge of the school, warmly recommended him to 
fill the vacancy in the Educstion Office, caused by the lamented death of 
Robert Lester, who had also been a pnpil of the Model School. During the 
seven years which Mr. Cburehill remained in the Department, he exhibited 
iheut most fidelity and conscientiousness in the discharge of his dutiea He 
was very accurate and methodical ; and had his life been spared he would 
no doubt by his excellent character, assiduity and talents have ranked high 
as a departmental officer. His amiability and obliging disposition so 
endeared him to every one In the Educational Department that they all 
took the warmest personal interest in lightening his kbours and promoting 
his advancement in the office. When at length he was compelled to desist 
from active service, he experienced the deep sympathy of his former 
associates, who on his departure from among them feel that they have lost 
a younger brother. During his fatal illness, Mr. Churchill was, regularly 
visited by his pastor, the Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Baptist clergyman of this 
city. Dr. Caldicott has kindly furnished the writer wiih tiie following 
record of his religious character and experience : — '* Thomas Churchill was 
a docile enquirer; and as soon as truth was plainly stated to him he re* 
ceived it with all his heart. His hope of glory rested alone on the 
finished work of Christ His faith was simple, childlike, constant, un- 
swerving to the end, — a faith that worked by love, leading him to desire 
the glory of the Saviour. He was very anxious to make a public profession 
of his faith ; but this his health would not permit He was uniformly 
cbeerfuL Death had no terror to him. Some weeks before his decease, 
he sent for a physician, to tell him bis true state, so that he might havo the 
certainty of his death continually before him. Three days before that 
event he asked his pastor if he thought his end was near ; and on being 
told that he would probably not live a week longer, he expressed great 
satiifuction to thipk that he should so soon see hisSaiiour, and be permitted 
to adore him for his grace in saving him. A few minutes before his death, 
his mother remarked, "You will soon be m heaven," "Tea," said he, 
** to be with Jesus," raising his hand and pointing with his finger to the 
skies. Thus he passed away. 

" * Blessed in the sight of tfee Lord is the death of his Ssonts.' " 



Urpsn Canada Collbob. — At the annual convocation of the 

University on Friday last, no less than thirteen scholarships, including four 
double scholarships, were carried off by Upper Canada College boys. 
They also gained three medals and ten of the twelve scholarships allotted 
by statute for matriculants and first year's students. — Leader. 

York Towmsbif Schools. — CoMPBrmvE Examination of Pupils. — 

The first combined examination of pupils selected from every school in the 
township of York took place in the Davisville schoolhouse No. 1, on Friday 
last. Great praise is due to Mr. Watson, the Local Superintendent for 
the energy he displayed in bringing about so desirable a competitive Ex. 
amination. The Township Council have granted a sum for the purchase 
of prizes, and the Educational Department having added 100 per cent to 
the anv'Unt, a large number of books and philosophieal instruments were 
obtjiinc«l, amounting in value to |70. The examiners were the Rev. C. 
Cooper, M.A., W. Tyrrell, Esq., the Reeve of the township of York, 
H. F. Tuck, Esq., M.D., F. J. Leslie, Etq^ sssisted by W. Lee and 
W. .Mitchell. Esqs.— /ftiU 

BaiTisH Amkexcan Commxbcial Collxob. — On Tuesday evening 

the students attending this flourishing institution, together with a number 
oi ladies and gentlemen, assembled in the college room for the purpose of 
commemorating the termination of the first college year, by makii^ 4 pre- 
sentation t<» each of the teachers. Mr. T. D, Harris occupied the chair, 
and opened the proceedings with a brief address 00 the great value of such 
a coUejje, and by presenting to Hugh F. McDonald and F. W. May, who 
had creditably passed a rigid examination by the Board of Examiners, the, 
diplomas of the institution. The students then proceeded to present ^eh 



of the teM^ten with a beaiitif oI rosewood writing desk, and mnplimciitey 
addEMSB.— i&td 

MoGiLL UNivBBBirr.— The notice of the convocation of this Um- 

verslty in our last referred only to thtfini day, devoted to the FaeoH^ 
of Arts. On the second day the Faculties of Law and Medicine presentsd 
their candidates for graduation. Andrew. Robertson, Esq, M. A, one of tbs 
governors, presidiDg. The degree of B.O.Lu was eonferred oo the CdUhw- 
ing gentlemen : Isidore G. Ascher, John G. K. Houghton. LowbN. Benjamin, 
Edmund T. Day, George O. Doak, Charles P. Davidson, Amed6e L. W. 
Orenier, William A. Hall, George W. Stephens, Ernest Sabourin. Charles 
A. Vilbon,. Charles J. C. Wurtele, William F. Bullock, Alfred CharUnd, 
Frederick Lefebvre. Louis George Scranger, William Maskay Wright 
Prof. Eviter addressed the graduates on behalf of the Faculty of Uw. 
The degree of M.D. and CM. was then conferred on the foUowmg geotie- 
men, Prot Craik addressing them in behalf of the Faculty of Medietne: 
Horatio C. Burrett, William Wallace Gordon, James Lindsay Mason, J. R 
Blanchet Francis H. Braithwwte. Angus MacDonald, John H. BurlsBd, 
Alphonse Brodeur, William W. Dickson, James E. Sawyer, Eli Iwm 
Robert Macintosh, John J. Marston, Peter K Brown, A. S. SenUer, 
Antolne A. Desaulnlers, Pierre Ralnville, Hooore Therien, George Wood. 
Donald 8. Grant, Henry Graham, William B. Beseey, L P. A. Oremcr, 
Edward C. Malloch, William CUude Gustin, Thomas Ross, James Aylen» 
James H. Fulton, F. D. Therlault, Franklin Goforth, Francis William Digby 
The Principal closed the proceedings with a short address, in which he 
referred to the statistics of the past year, sUting that the number of 
graduates in course on the present occasion was sixty-four ; the number of 
studento in the past session was in arts, 72 ; in medicine, 176 ; and in hew, 
65 ; making a total, after deducting six students entered in more than one 
faculty, of 296. This number did not include anv matriculants or othefi 
not actually students, and there were in addition about 260 boys in the 
preparatory school, and 79 teachers-in-trainiog on the roU of the Konnsl 
SchooL 

TsAOBna' Assoourioir.— The ^rst annual meetmg of the Teachei^ 

Association in connection with the McGill Normal School was held in ths 
Examination Hall of this School, Bonaventure Street, May 29th Prisopti 
Dawson presided, the Hon, Superintendent of Edaoation, several Profeaon 
of McGill College and other friends of education being present, as also a 
large and respeotable audience. The proceedings were of an intovsliag 
and intellectual character, the audience in addition to able and entertaining 
addresses from Prof. Dawson, Hon. Mr. Ohauveau and other genUemeo, 
being treated to most excellent music on the part of the Oratorio Society, 
under the direction of Mr. Fowler. After the display of several chemical 
experimento by Prof. Robins, the proceedings terminated with the singiiif 
of the National Anthem by the Oratorio Society and the aiidienoe. 
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Jrmual Armouneement of 
THE BOSDIOAIi DEPARTMENT 

Of Victoria CoUige, €U9o in Affiliaiim wUh the Ufdoereilif of Tarfmbk 

THE WINTER SESSION will commence on the 1st of October nex^ 
and end on the Slst of March following. It will be conducted ss 
usual, under a full staff of Professors. 

There will be a Preliminary Course for the benefit of the Junior Stur 
dents, and the Rooms open for Practical Anatomy after the 1st of SepL 
The Students can avaiil themselves of the advantages of the Toronto 
General Hospital and the Richmbnd Street Dispensary as osoaL 

Matriculation may be at the Pupils' option in the London Pharmaeopeia» 
or Gregory's Conspectus, or Csssar's Commentaries, or Sallust's Catafins, 
or any other Latin author. 

The examination of candidates for graduation may be wnlten and oral, 
or, if the candidate prefers it, entirely oral. 

For furtlier parUculars apply to the Dean of the Faenlty, the H«l 
JOHN ROLPH, M.D., LL.D., 20, Gerrard Street, Toronto. 

18th June, 1868. 



Teems : For a single copy of the Journal of £duc4tum, $1 per annum, 
back vols., neatly stitche<t supplied on the same terms. All snt>seripti«» 
to commence with the January Number, and payment in advance must ir 
all cases accompany the order. Single nmnbers, 10 cents each. 

AnvsaTuncnm inserted In the Jaymai of Jidueaium for 20 o«»ts psf 
line, which may be remitted in ftotta^ Hampt^ or otherwise. 

All eommnnieatioiM to be addressed to J. Gaoaov Bon«»8, LU&, 

Sduca^ian OfUm^ TmnmU. 
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A PLEA FOR THE QUEENS ENGLISH. 

BY THE VERY REV. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., DEAN OP WESTMINSTER. 

I am going to say a few words on behalf of the " Queen's 
English." But I must begin by explaining what I mean by 
the term. It is one rather familiar and conventional, than 
strictly accurate. The Queen (God bless her !) is, of course, 
no more the proprietor of the English language than you or I. 
Nor does she, nor do the Lords and Commons in Parliament 
assembled, possess one particle of right to make or unmake a 
word in the Unguage. But we use the phrase, the Queen's 
English, in another sense ; one not without example in some 
similar phrases. We speak of the Queen's highway, not mean- 
ing that Her Majesty is possessed of that portion of road, but 
that it is a high road of the land, as distinguished from by- 
roads and private roads, open to all of common right, and the 
general property of our country. And so it is with the Qjueen's 
English. It is this land's great highway of thought and 
speech ; and as the Sovereign in this realm is the person round 
whom all our common interests gather, the source of our civil 
duties and centre of our civil rights, so the Queen's English is 
not an unmeaning phrase, but one that may serve to.teach us 
tome profitable lessons with regard to our language, and its 
use and abuse. 

I called our common English tongue the highway of thought 
and speech ; and it may not be amiss to carry out this similir 
tude further. The Queen's highway, now so broad and smooth, 
was once a mere track over an unenclosed country. It was 
levelled, hardened, widened, by very slow degrees. Now just 
80 it is with our English language — our Queen's English. 



There was a day when it was as rough as the primitive inhabi- 
tants. Centuries have laboured at levelling, hardening, widen- 
ing it. And it is by processes of this kind in the course of 
centuries, that our English tongue has ever been adapted more 
and more to our continually increasing wants. It has never 
been found too rough, too unsubstantial, too limited, for the re- 
quirements of English thought It has become for us, in our 
days, a level, firni, broad highway, over which all thought and 
all speech can travel smoothly and safely. And along this 
same Queen's highway ploughs ever the most busy crowd of 
foot-passengers — ^the talkers of the market, of society, of the 
family. Words, words, words, good and bad, loud and soft, 
long and short ; millions in the hour, innumerable in the day, 
unimaginable in the year : what then in the life ; what in the 
history of a nation ; what in that of the world? And not one 
of these is ever forgotten. There is a book where they are all 
set down. What a history, it has well been said, is this earth's 
atmosphere, seeing that all words spoken, from Adam's first 
till now, are still vibrating on its sensitive and unresting medium. 
The language of a people is no trifle. The national mind is 
reflected in the national speech. If the way in whifch men ex- 
press their thoughts is slipshod and mean, it will be very diffi- 
cult for their thoughts themselves to escape being the same. 
If it is high-flown and bombastic, a character for national sim- 
plicity and truthfulness, we may be sure, cannot be long main- 
tained. That nation must be (and it has ever been so in his- 
tory ) not far from rapid decline, and from being degraded from 
its former glory. Every important feature in a people's lan- 
guage is reflected in its character and history. 

In all our modem languages, some way is devised of gettmg 
rid of the " thou " in addressing persons in ordinary society. 
We in England have, indeed, done even more in^this way than 
our neighbours. In France and in Germany, those intimate 
and dear are addressed with *'thou" and '< thee;'* but in Eng- 
land we have banished these singular pronouns altogether from 
social life, and reserve them entirely for our addresses in prayer 
to Him who is the highest Personality. In common talk, the 
pronouns " /," " Ae," " *Ae," are freely used. But when the 
form of the context throws these pronouns into unusual promi- 
nence, we shrink, I suppose, from making so much of ourselves 
or one another as the use of them in the nominative case would 
imply. Was there ever one of us who, when asked, *• Who's 
there?" did not first, and most naturally, reply, ;**It'sme.** 
Now look at the sentence as it should stand grammattcallv 
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" He laid imto them, It is I ; be not afraid." Who does not feel 
that here is a majeBty and promiuenoe given by the nominative 
pronoun, which makes the assurance what it was to tiie disciples ; 
what God grant it may be to us in our hour of need ? 

Bat now let us pass to an ungrammatical way of spealdn^^ ^ 
somewhat the same kind, which is not justifiedy and ought leaver to 
be used. Some people are fond of saying '^tc^^om," whero ^*Miko'* 
is required. ''The man whom I thought was the person ** If dearb' 
wrong, because, in this sentence, the relative ougnt to be tHe nomf- 
native case to the verb '' was /' '' The man who I though wm ttod 
per^n. We o£Ua fM persons^ using sufwrflugus oonjunetiona at 
pre]kAti<tt8 ki thfir u«ial tali. iVo oas6ii are more freauent th«R 
otheifL t]b« i^ihe use ol hut aft^ the verb to doubL ^ I do not 
4au|t Itut iimt Ifi wiB cone/' ia often fouad in print and heani ia 
conversation. The ^^htU" is wholly unnecessary, and A vulgazi^m. 
'' I do not doubt that he will come," expresses precisely the same 
thing, and should aI^JB be used. The same may be said of the 
expression an to. [^ Shd ck^ ]iii«i>ed on to the chair ;" the ie being 
wholly unneeded, and never used by any careful writer or speaker. 

£E£aa 1^ lias of fiip^rflsiQiu prepositions ve ouiy paa& ta tba use 
of the Drepositions themselves. There is a peculiar use of preposi- 
tions ^hiph M allowable in moderation, but moA uqt be too often 
xesoftedxo. It is the placing them at the end of a sentence, as I 
have just done in the words *' resorted to ;" as is done in the com- 
mand, '^'^Lef ndi yoiir good be evil spoken of ;" and continuafly in 
o$if ^ifmwm- di^epmnp «Qd writing. But kt us go lartfan: stiJL 
Oovf^ to has not only a local^ it has also a mental meaning, being 
eqTllVitlent to intending in the mind. And this usage rests on 
efeOMtiy the same baas as the othev; Tk^ •< io '* of the infinitive 
i^ood ia nceviaely the same pr^osition sit the ''<<^" o£ motiqi^ to- 
wards a pUce. *' Were you going to do it 1" simply means ** Were 
you in your ihental mtention approaching the doing of ii f And 
tba pcopar convBiBatiaoal smww to suoh a qnsatioii is, *'I wu 
gpins; to/' or ''X wss not goinf to," as the case may be ; not '' I 
wais going,*' or *'I wa* not going,'* inasmuch as the mere verb to 
go doee ndt express anr mental intention. This kind of colloquial 
ttbbieviatiDn of the infinitive eomprehend^ sevecal nujce plnnseB in 
epmmon us^, and often similarly objected to» as «.^ ^^ ought to,*' 
and " ouglitnot to,** ** nc^fect fo," &c., some of them not very ele- 
gtuit, but all quite unobjectionable on the score of grammar. In 
many <^u|es pf thi^ kind we h»ve a choice whether the preposition 
shall precede or follow the object of the sentence. Thus I may say 
**1he man to whom I had written^*" or *^the man whom I had 
writtm to.** In this particular iiistance, the former is the more 
elcKAot, and woidd usually be said : but this is not always so ; «.^, 
" You're the man I wanted to have some talk unth,** would always 
be said, not " YouWe the man wUh whom I wanted to have some 
taUk^ wMoh would sound stilted Mid pedantic. 

We will now pass on to another matter — ^the use of singulars and 
plurals. It is a general rule, that when a verb has two or more 
nomasnatfrre cases to which it belongs, it mnst be in the plural num- 
Iksr. But let us take care what me mean by this in each case. 
When Isayi '* John and James are here," I mean "John is here 
and James is here ;*' but when I say, ** me evening and Wie morning 
were thefitsi day," J do not mean "the evening was the first day 
V)d the momi^ig was the first day," but I mean " ths evmiing wkd 
ihe morning together made up the first day.** So that here is an im- 
portant difltereiice. I may use a plural verb when it is true of both 
its BOQnaseiM&rately, and akk> when it is only true of them taken 
tc^ther. Now, how is this in another example? Ani I to say 
•* two and two are four,** or " two and two is four V* Clearly I 
cannot are in the first explanation, for it cannot be true that two 
ia UnoM and two is four. But how on the second ? Here as dearly 
I may be grammatically correct in saying ** two and two are four," 
if, that is, I understand something for the two and the four to 
^ply to : two apples and two apples make (arc) four apples. But 
when I assert the thing merely as an arithmetical truth, with no 
yppUsy I do not see how ^^are** can be right. I am saying that 
the sum of both niunbers, which I express by two and two, is, makes 
up, another number, /oier; and in all abstract eases, wiiere we 
Qierely speak of numbers^ the verb is better singular : two and two 
"w" four, not ''are,** The last case was a somewhat doubtful 
one. But the following, arising out of it, is not so :— We some 
tinMB hear children made to say, "twice one are twa" IV)r this 
there is no justification whatever. It is a plain violation of the 
first rules of grammar ; ''twice one'* not being plural at aU. but 
«ertc% singular. Similarly, "three times three are nine" is clearly 
wrong, and all snob expceesioss ; what we wont to say being simply 
thist that three taken three times makes up, is equal to, nine. You 
may as well say, "nine are three times three," as "three times 
mee are nine." 

A iPord or two about the use. of adverbs^ I have he«rd yoHog 
Jadies, fresh from school, observe how sweetly a flower smells^ how 
nitely such an one looks, and the Uke. Nbw all such expr«fisions 



are wrong. These verbs, to smeU, to looL as here used, are neuter 
verbs, not indicating an action, but merely a quality or state. To 
smell sweetly^ rightly interpreted, could be applied only to a person 
who was performing the act of smelling, and did it with peculiar 
grace ; to look nicely , could only be said as distinguishing one person 
who did so, from another whose gaze was anything but nice. The 
Qna«i% English requires us to say, " How sweet the flower smells ;** 
"How niee such* an one looks." 

It is impossible that an easay of this kind can be complete or 
systematio. I only bring forward somethings which I believe 
might be set right, if ^ple would but thin)L about tbeQi. Pleqj^ 
more mi^t be |ai4 moat grammar ; plen^ tluii would uiMaam 
some teachers of ft^ | ttay say somethiiw of this apothar tiilfc 
But I pass on now ^ sf^etkng, on which I nave <me or two iipiiii|i 
to make. The first shall be, on the trick now so universal acroai 
the Atlantic, and becoming in some quarters common among us in 
EngUuid, of k»ving out the "u** in the termination '- aw f 
writing honor, favor, neighbor^ ^dftor, ^ Kow the objection to 
this is not only that it makes very ugly words, totally unlike any- 
thing in the English languag^e before^ but that it obliterates aD 
trace of the derivation and history of the word. It is true SJt 
honot Slid fwof aB0 derived originally from Latm words ^eH ex- 
actly t&e same ; but it is also true that we did not get thiem direct 
from the Latin, biit through the French forms, which ended in 
"eur.**" Sometimes words come throng as many as three steps 
beleie they reach i 



ThaS LMHn. Vrenoh ; IbaS PmiicIi to SngUdi 

The omission of the " u " ia an approach to that wretched attempt 
to destroy till the hiatorie interest cl our language^ wlxick ia known 
by the nauie of phonetic spelling ; concerning which we became 
riitlier alarmed some years ago. when we used to see cm our reading 
room tables a journal publishea by these peo^e, called the Phoneik 
N'etas^ but liom its way of spelling looking like frantic wUs, There 
seems to be considerable doubt in the pnblio mind how to spell the 
two words ecstasy and apostasy. The former of these especiaBy ia a 
puzzle to our compositors and journalists. Is it to be extaqr, 
extacy, ecstacy, or ecstasy ? The question is at once decided for us 
by the Qceek root of the word. This is ecstasis {Jliufrturisjj, a stand- 
isf^, or position, out of, or beside, one'sHielf. The same ia the case 
with i4)ostasy, ktSffrwns, a standing off .or away from, a man's 
former position. 

Lay and lie seem not yet to be settled. Few tilings are mors 
absurd than the confusion of these two words. To "Zoy " is a verb 
active transitive ; a hen lays eggs. To "he'* is a verb neuter ; a 
sluggard Uss in bed. Whenever the verb lay occurs, aomething 
must be supplied after it ; the proper rejoinder to " Sir, there it 
lays," woula be "lays what?** The reason of the confusion bss 
been, iiiat the past tense of the newter verb "^ie" is "toy," look- 
ing vei^ like part of the active verb, " I lay in bed this morning." 
But this, again, is perverted into laid, which belongs to the other 
verb. f&esAiary and sanatory are but just beginning to be rightly 
undevtood. Sanitory, from soAiitas^ IaIvis for soundness or healtl^ 
means, appertaining to health ; sanatory, from sano, to cure, 
means, appertaining to healing or curing, " The town is in such a 
bad sanitM7 condition, that seme sanatory measoies moat be un- 
dertaken. " I haive noticed that the unfortunate title of the ancient 
E^tian kings hardly ever escape misspelling. That title is 
Pharaoh, not Pharosk Yet a leading article m the THmes, not 
l(Hig sinoe, was fuU of Pbakoab, printed, aa pnoper namea in Isad- 
ing articles are, in conspicuous capitals. 

I pass from spelling to pronunciation. We stiU sometimes, even 
in good society, hear " ospital," " er6," and " umMe,** — all of them 
very oflfensive, but the last of them by fax the worst, eepedaUy 
whtisn heard from an officiating der^^orman. The English Prayer 
book has at once settled the pronunciation of this word for us, by 
causing ns to give to Gk>d our " huiMe otMi hearty thanks" in tfte 
the general thanks^ving. UmbU aud hearty no man can pn>- 
nounce without a pam in his throat ; and " umhlanarty " he cer- 
tainly never meant was to say ; tumble and /learty. is the only pro- 
nunciation which will suit the alliterative style of the prayer, which 
has in it not only with our Zips, but in our lives. If it urged that 
we have " an humble and contrite heart," I answer so have we the 
" strength of an horse .•" but no one supposes that we were meant 
to say *'anorae." The following are even more decisive : "ho^f 
and bumble men of heart :" "thy humble servants :" not thine. 

From pronunciation we come to punctuation, or stopping. Many 
woab are by rule always hitched off with two commas " Tao " is 
one of these words ; " however^** another ; " a2so^" another ; the 
sense in almost every such case being disturbed, if not destroyed, 
by die process. I remember begimiing a sentence with, " However 
truetdiismiiilbe." Wheaitoame in pvoo^ theinefitabltteomfle 
was after the "however/' thus of course making. nooseiiae of lU 
unfbrfuhat^ sentence. X have some satisfaction in teflectin^ ilbas 
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in the oouim of edhiin the €beek text^ i }Mey% I Imw tattbyed 
more than a thousand oommaS) whioh prevented the text being 
properly andentood. One very provoking case Lb that where two 
^jectived cotue together, belonging to the same nonn-aubBiantive. 
Inuft, in printing a nice yorniy man, a comma ie placed after nice, 
Jiving, you #ill o>)6erve, a very different seme from that intended : 
brin|»mg before us the fact that a mifcu is both nice and youn|r, 
#here^ the ori^il sentence introduced to us a young man that 
^flk hidid. While I am i^poh stopa^ a word is necessary conceriiin^ 
not6B of 4dmuiCkiion. The obly case I know of whei^ they are 
really necessary, is wh6r6 the language is pure ezclamatioA, as in — 
'* liow beautiful is night !" or, *' O that I might find him !'' 

But I now oome, from the by-rules and detuls of the use of the 
Iftngnafre, to speak of the tampering with and deterioratinff the 
Umgnage ft^lf. I beStere it to have b6on in tonnedtion tHtn An 
abuse of this kind thtit thd term the *' Kinfifs English " was first 
diitMid. Ifcfw it this baH^ ihe chdr^ is twofold ; that (A dipping, 
irtid tbat of bd^tin^ otit atad thinning down th& Queeh's Knglish. 
And it hi ^ohdetful ho# fart- thesi", especially the latt6r, hAva pro- 
cMd^ in our day». It may be well to remind you, ihAi our Eng- 
Vbth comes mainly frolzi two source^ ; rather, perhaps, tiiat its 
psMnt iftdck, the British, has b6en cut doT^n, ancl grafted with the 
new scions which form the present tree :— the Sil*on, through our 
Saxon invsden ; and the LsttB, through our Norman invaders. 
Of these two, the S4zdn traa^ dl- <k>urBe, the earlier, itnd it forms 
the staple ol the language. Almost all its older and simpler ideas, 
both for things and acts, are expressed by Saxon words. But as 
time weiit on, ne^ wanM ^ffose, ne# afU ^er^ introduced, new 
iaeaa deeded word* to etpMs thte ; and theto WMe taken from 
the stores of the classic Imgnn^to, either direct, or more often 
through the French, You remember that Gurth and Wamba com- 
plain, in Iva'nhoe^ that the farm-animals, as long as they had the 
toil of tendinff them, were called by the Saxon and British nameB, 
ox, sheep^ caijy pig; but when they were cooked and brought to 
table, their invaiders and lords enjoyed them under the Korman and 
Latin names of beef, muUanf v«al, and pork. This ia oharaeteristic 
e;iough ; but it lets us, in a few words, into an important truth. 
Even so the language grew up ; its nerve, and vigour, and honesty, 
and manliness, and toil, mainly brought down to us in native Saxon 
terms, while sJl its vehicles of abstract thought and science, and all 
its combinations of new requirements as the world went on, were 
dothed in a I^tin garb. The language, as known and read by 
thousands of Eugliahmen and Englishwomen, is undergoing a sad 
and rapid procewi of deterioration. Its fine manly Saxon is getting 
diluted into long Latin words fiot cfurrying half the meaning. Thb 
is mainly owing to the vitiated and pretentious style which passes 
current in our newspapers. Their main oflence, the head and front 
of their o^ending, is the insisting on calling common things by un- 
common names ; changing our ordinary short Saxon nouns and 
verbs for long words derived from the Latin. Our journals seem 
indeed determined to banish our common Saxon wonls altogether. 
You never read in them of a majh, qr a woman^ or a ehUd. A man 
is an ^HndividtuU,^* or A *^per8ony** or a ^^ party f a woman is a 
*^/emaUf** or if unmarried, a ^*yot*n^per«m," which expression in 
the newspapers ih always of the feminine gender ; a child is a 
^^juveniUy'' and children en magne are expressed by that most odious 
term, ^*Uie rising generation,^* As to the former words, it is cer- 
tainlv curious enough that the same debasing of our language 
should choose, in order to avoid the good honest Saxon *' tnan^'* 
two words, ^^ individual** and ^^ party,** one of which expresses a 
man's unity, and the other belongs to man oMmnoied. And why 
should a woman be degraded from her position as a rational being, 
and be expressed by a word which might belong to any animial 
tribe, and which, in our version of the Bible, is never used except 
of animals, or of the abstract, the sex in geneml 1 Why not adl a 
man a '* male" if a woman is to be a "^tnoie V* 

These writers never allow us to go anywhere, we always proceed. 
A man was going home, is set down ''an individual was proceeding 
to his residence.'* We never eat, but always partake. We never 
hear of vlace ; it is always a locality. Nothing is ever placed, but 
alwats located. ''Most of the people of the place" would be a 
terrible vulgarism to these gentlemen ; it must be " t^ majority of 
the residents iii the locality.** Then no one lives in room*, but 
always in '^ apaiimerds.'^ ^^Oood lodgings** would be far too 
mei^e ; so we have ^^eligiUs ctpaHments.** No man evera^oto« 
any feeling, but always "evinces ** it. Again, we never begin any- 
thing in the newspapers now, but always "ofmrnenc^-** I read 
lately in the Taunton paper, that a horse *^ commenced kicking.** 
But even commence is not so bad as " iake the initiaHife,** which is 
the newspaper phrase for the other more active meaning of the 
verb to begin. Another word which 10 fast getting into our kn- 
g[nage is to eventuate. If they want to say that a man spent his money 
till he was mined) they tell us that " his itHffecede^tid eietravdgaiice 
}^ UtHLfTtom (Oiitersion 6t lus F»>perty: '< JvoeaUon ** 



Is andtiwr word pntroniaed. Now, aVoektion, ^hioh of itself is ah 
iniib6ent..ifh>rd enough, nieans the being called awaty from some" 
thmg. We ihight say, "He conkl n6t do it, having avocations 
elaswh^ra" Bdt in our newspapers, avoeatton means a man's 
calling in life. " FeriuMon ** is another word veiy oonnnonly and 
Very etariouAly used by them. We all know that persiuaiion means 
the faot of bein j> periuaded, by argoment or by eCiample. But in 
the newspapehi it meatas a secf or way of belief 

Btft to be mora serious. Not only our rights of oonacience^ but ' 
even our sorrows are invaded hf this te^ble diluted English. A 
ntasK ddbs Aot loee hik mother now ib the papers : he " sk^etdink 
(this I saw in a country paper) bereavement of kes mMemai reior 
tiee." Akin to •tAtetn is the verb to «cperi«i«e, now so constantly 
fouhd iA our newspapertL No one feels, but " erf^frisnees a sefiso- 
tion.*' Now, m good English, experience is a substantive, nbtd 
veib at all. But even if it is to be held that the modem slipshod 
dialect has naturaliz^ it, let us have it at least confined to its 
proper meanilife, *AlcH ifc not siAiply to feel, but to have persbndl 
kncnoledge of by trial. Another rfnch verb is to '^accord,** which is 
used for " «toa^ " or *' Adf^ldge." " The prUte was accorded,** ^e 
MLA, "to so and so."* If a lectdrer Is applauded at the end of his 
tasMf we are told thit " d camfietk otatittn i»as accorded Mfb.'^ 
BntuV ifi inother poor Injured verb. Nothing ever leads to any- 
thing wi a consequends, or brings it dLbout, but it always " enttM'* 
it. This smeUi strongly of the lawyer's clerk ; as does another 
wctd whioh we sotoetiwes find in our newspapers^ " in its entUrt^,'* 
instead of «^ or th^ tthote. 

"Ojpn* iq»," stgaih, is a veHy fAvotoritA newspaper expression. - 
WU&t it meana, more thdn open would mean, I never coidd dis* 
cover. Bat whoever we are to understand that a commnnic&tioli 
is to be made between two places, it is invariably made use of : 
^.g., anew railway it to "open i/p" the coinmunication between 
the gahi*iris of CWAthato, Catiteribury^and Dover. "DeHrabUiiy " 
Is a terrible #oid. I found it the other day, I tbink^ in a leading 
articfe in th^ Tkiiee. "BtliMt** is hardly legitimate. We do not 
tely a than, we rely upon a man ; so that reliable does duty for 
tdy-^iponrMe. " AlMteio** is used in a new sense by the presi, 
ind not only b^ them, bat alito by the great Government offices for 
the pfOcraiftination of bushiess. If I have to complain to the Post 
OfHoe tbAt a letter legibly directed to me At Ciinterbury has been 
missent to Gaermarthen, I get a regular red-tape reply, beginning^ 
" The letter alluded to by you." Now I did not " allude to " the 
letter at aU ; I nfe&tiOkied it aa pHdtily as I cduld. There are hun- 
dreds of other words belonging to this turbid stream of muddy 
English WHicH is threatening to destroy the clearness and whole- 
someness of our native tongue. ^ ^ 

I must now conclude, with some advice. Be simple, be unaf- 
fected, be honest in your speakinff and writing. Never use a long 
word where a short will do. Calf a spade a spade, not a wellrknovu 
oblong instrument of manual husbandry ; let home be hinne, not a 
residence; a place a place, not a locality ; and so of the rest. 
Where a short word wul do, you always lose by using a long one. 
You lose in clearness ; you lose in honest expression of your mean- 
ing ; and, in the estimation of all men who are qualified to judge, 
you lose in reputation for ability. The only true way to shine, 
even in this fa^ world, is to be modest and unassuming. False- 
hood may be a very thict crusty but, in the coiurse of time, truth 
will find a place to break through. Elegance of language may not 
be in the power of all of us ; but simplicity and straightforward- 
ness are. Write much as you would speak ; speak as you think. 
If with your inferiors,^ speak no coarser than usual ; if with your 
superiors, no finer. Be what you say ; and, within the rules of 
prudence, say what you are. Avoid all oddity of expression. No 
one ever was a gainer by singularity in words or in pronunciation. 
The truly wise man will sb speak, that no one may observe how he 
speaks. A man may show great knowledge of chemistry by carry- 
ing about bladders of strange gases to breathe ; but he will enjoy 
better health, and find more time for business, who lives on the 
common air. When I hear a person use a queer expression, or 
pronounce a name in reading differently from his neighbours, it 
always goes down, in my estimate of him, with a minus sign before 
it ; stands on the side of deficit, not of credit. 

Avoid, likewise, all ^ang words. There is no greater nuisa nee in 
society than a taUcer of slang. It Ds only fit (When innocent, which 
it seldom is) for raw school boys, and one-term freshmen, to as- 
tonish their sisters with. Talk as sensible men talk : use the 
earnest wohis in their commonest meaning. Let the sense con- 
veyed, not the vehide in which it is conveyed, be your object of 
attention. Once more, avoid in conversatiomiU singularity of ac- 
curacy. One of the bores of society is the talker who is always 
setting you right; who, when you report from the paper that 
10,000 men fell in sOtae battle, tells you that* it was 9970 ; who, 
when yoti ddisoribd your widk ad two miles out and back, aJun^ 
fori it wanted half a furlong of it Truth does not coixsM in ' 
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miniiie aeonracy of detail, but in oonveTing a ri^t impreanon ; 
and there are vaffoe ways of speaJdng, that are truer than strict 
fact would be. When the Piaknist said, '* Riven of waters run 
down mine eyes, because men keep not thy law," he did not state 
the &ct, but he stated a truth deeper than fact, and truer. 

Talk to please, not yourself, but yoiur neighbour to his edifica- 
tion. What a real pleasure it is to sit by a cheerful, unassuming, 
sensible talker ; one who gives you an even share in the conversa- 
tion and in his attention ; one who leaves on your memory his facts 
and his opinions, not himself who uttered them, not the words in 
iHiich they were uttered. All are not gentlemen by birth ; but 
all may be gentlemen in openness, in m^esty of language, in at- 
traeting no man's attention by singularities, and giving no man 
offimoe by forwardness ; for it is this, in matter of speech and style, 
iHiich is the sure mark of good taste' and good breecung. 

2. OLD ENGLISH MARRED BY THE BATTLE OF 
HASTINGS. 

A lecture was recently delivered by the Dean of Westminster on 
** The English Language as it would have been but for the ^* Battle 
of Hastings." In onening his lecture. Dean Trench drew a graphic 
picture of the struggle for supremacy which was maintained for three 
oenturies between the Saxon and the Norman tongues, the former 
at last winning the victoiy. This did not, however, prevent the 
admixture of an immense number of Romanic words, without which 
they could not possibly do at the present day ; so that the very inter^ 
estmg question arose, '' How in the absence of these words, would 
their place have been supplied?' To illustrate this part of the 
subject the learned lecturer brought forward a ntunber of cases in 
which words of purely Saxon origin might have been used ha4 not 
the Romanic equivalents^rendered their employment unnecessary, 
as for example: ''sand- waste," for desert; "blood-bath," for 
massacre; "sin-flood," for deluge; "sea-robber," for pirate; 
" water-fright." for hydrophobia ; " show-holiness," for hypocrisy ; 
"gold-hoard," for treasurer; " well- willingness," for benevolence; 
"undeadliness," for immortality; " unteUable," for ineflbble ; 
"great-doingly," for magnificently; "sour-dough," for leaven; 
<< uncunningness," for ignorance ; "eye-bite," for ^Mcinate ; " un- 
giipe," for embrace; "ear-shift," for auricular confession ; "dipper," 
for Baptist, etc. 

3. A LESSON IN ENGLISH WORDS. 

A Httle girl was looking at the picture of a number of ships, when 
she exclaimed, " See what tkjlock of ships." We corrected her by 
saying that a flock of ships is called a fleet, and that a fleet of sheep 
is called k flock. 

And here we may add, for the benefit of the forei^er who is mas- 
tering the intricacies of our language in respect to nouns of multi- 
tude, that a flock of girls is called a bevy, that a bevy of wolves is 
called a pack, and a pack of thieves is called a gang, and a gang of 
ansels is called a hod, and a host of porpoises is called a shoaJ, and 
a ttboal of bufii&loes is called a herd, and a herd of children is called 
a troop, and a troop of partridges is called a covey, and a covey of 
beauties is called a gadaacy, and a galaxy of ruffians is called a horde, 
and a horde of rubbish is called a heap, and a heap of oxen is called 
a drove, and a drove of blackguards is called a mob, and a mob of 
whales is called a school, and a school of worshipers is called a eon- 
gregation, and a congregation of engineers is called a corps, and a 
corps of robbers is called a band, and a band of locusts is called a 
swarm, and a swarm of people is called a crowd, and a crowd of 
gentletolks is called the HUe, and the elite of the city's thieves and 
rascals are called the roughs, and the miscellimeous crowd of city 
folks is called the community or the public, according as they are 
spoken of by the religious community or secular public. —Pitman's 
Phonographic Magazine, 

4. CURIOUS ORIGIN OF SOME WORDS. 
Dr. Latham, in his Grammar, gives some curious iustancee of the 
misspelling of words arising from their sound, which error has led 
to the production not only of a form, but of a meaning^ very dif- 
ferent from the original. Thus Dent de lion,, originalty referring to 
the root, has been corrupted into dandelion, having reference to the 
flaunting aspect of the flower. Cowtre-dance has become country 
dance. Shamefa^ness, originally referring to the attire, has be- 
come shamefacedness, and applied to the countenance. Cap-d-piS 
has produced appU^jne order. Folio capo, Italian for the first sized 
sheet, has produced foolscap. Asparagus, sparrowgras ; Girasole 
artichoke, Jerusalem aaHchoke. Massaniello, the name of a famous 
Neapolitan rebel and the hero of the opera, is nothing but Mas" 
AnieUo, a corruption of the true name, Thomas AnieSo. Hogou- 
nM|^ famous in the annals of Waterloo, is properly Chateau 
€knmont. 



6. KNOWLEDGE OF WORDS IN THE ENGLISH LAN- 

OUAGB AN INTKLLECTUAL 8TAKDA&D. 

The Edinburgh Review enumerates the number of words in the 
English language acquired in childhood at one hundred, and this by 
an imitative process which waxes less active as the child becomes an 
adult. If he does not belong to the educated classes of society, he 
will at no period acquire more than three hundred or three hundred 
and fifty. Upon a stock of twice that amount he may mix with 
learned men, and even write a book, and this when our entire 
vocabulary contains thirty-five thousand words. 



6. VERBAL STATISTICS. 
The annexed suggestion is made by a Nottingham Journal ; " Pro- 
fessor Max MuUer, in his admirable lectures on the Soienoe of 
lAuguage, (call it, if you will, Glossology orLogology,) tells uathat 
out of the primitive words, probably, 50,000 words or so in the 
English tongue, it has been found that a rustic laborer only used 
300. An ordinarily educated man is Buupoaed to use 3,000 or 4^000, 
while a great orator reaches 10,000. Hie Old Testament contains 
5,642 diflerent words ; and the works of Shakespeare about 15,000 ; 
those of Milton about 8,000." 
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1. ON THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME "CANADA." 

By Bev. B. Davies, LL.D., Member of the CouncUofihe PhUciogieal 

Sodieiy, Londofi. 

The name by which the most extensive and valuable Province in 
British America is called, has a very uncertain, if not strictly un- 
known origin. To this fact Dr. Trench, in his popular work on the 
" Study of Words," (p. 170, ed.9th), calls attention in these terms : 
— " One might anticipate that a name like 'Canada,' given, and 
within fresh historic times, to a vast territory, would be accounted 
for, but it is not." Yet there have not been wanting attempts to 
account for what the learned Dean justly regards as still needing 
explanation. And the present paper is intended briefly to recount 
such attempts, and also tio submit a new conjecture, not so much 
with the idea of fully satisfying as of directing inquiry. 

Among the curious, who have investigated the early history of 
Canada, some have sought a native origin for the name, and othert 
ji foreign ona 

1. Those who hold the name to be aboriginal derive it from the 
Iroquois language, or rather from a dialect of the same spoken by 
the Onondagoes, who (as we gather from the A rehceologia Americana, 
voL ii, p . 320) call a town or village ganataje or kanathaje ; while 
the corresponding words in other Iroquois dialects are said to be 
canhcUa and andate (among the Wyandots), nekantaa (among the 
Mohawks) ; and innekanandaa (among the Senecas). It is supposed 
that Jacques Cartier, who first entered the St. Lawrence in 1535 and 
discovert the interior of the country, and in whose narrative the 
name "Canada" first occurs, but without any explanation, might 
have heard the natives use the Irotjuois word, in one of the above 
forms, when speaking of their primitive village^ then called Stada- 
cona, which stood near Quebec, and that he might have mistaken it 
for the name of the country, and adopted it accordingly without 
note or comment. And this is the explanation which appears now 
to find most favor ; and though not satisfied with it myself, I must 
add that it is somewhat supported (as it has struck me) by the anal- 
ogy of another term, nam^y cawu: which is used vulgarly and ra- 
ther contemptuously for Canadian, and which seems to me to come 
from eanuchsha, the word employed by the Iroouois to denote a 
"hut," (See Arch. Americana, vol. ii., p. 322). uenoe & Canadian 
would mean a "townsman'' or "villager," but a cantic would be 
only a "butter."* 

2. Others have thought Canada to be a Spanish or Portuguese 
name, derived from ca (here) 7iada (nothing) ; and so "nothing 
here " would aptly express the mind of the first explorers wjben 
they found no gold or other treasures there to satisfy &eir greed. — 
Yet it appears that some gold was discovered in the country by the 
new comers ; and geologists now find auiiferous deposits in the re- 
gion South of Quebec, where silver also is to be found, but eiq>ecially 
copper. A handful of Canadian gold was shown in tiie Great Ex- 
hibition of the Industry of all Nations in 1851. 

3. A third conjecture on this point has occurred to my mind, 
which may possibly be worthy of attention. I fancy the name may 
be of Oriental origin ; for 1 met some years since wit& the word 
Canada in a very learned article on the Canarese language and lit- 
erature in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen MorgerdandistXen (xeseXMiaft 



" Osnada" m tbe ntMn nune of a district 
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lor 1848, p. .868, where the emdiie anthoi givea Canada as another 
form of the name Canctra and Camataf m>m which we doubtleos 
get the geographical names Canara aod Oamatic in Southern India. 
The occurence of the word in such a connection recalled to my 
mind the fact, that the first discoyerers of the New World thought 
it was part of India, and bo its natives were styled Indians and its 
islands were called the West Indies ; and it also suggested to me 
the possibility, that a part of the mainland was in like manner called 
Canada in reference to the part of India that was so named, either 
because the voyagers took it for a portion of India, or because they 
fancifully chose to transfer the name to the new continent. Most 
likely other names in America may be accounted for in the same 
manner, such as Lachine, near Montreal, and such as Chili in South 
America, which is also the name of a large Province in China. Mar- 
timere tells us in his Diet. Geographioue et Critique, under article 
Terre Neuve, that the Grand Bank of Newfoundland was once called 
*' le grand Banc des Moluques," after the Maluoca Islands of the 
Bast And Columbus, it appears, wrote from Haiti to the King of 
SfMun, saying that he had there found the renowned Ophir(Sopara), 
with all the treasures coveted by King Solomon (see Kalisoh on Gen- 
ensy p. 282). A correspondent of the Washington Naiumal IwUl- 
ligeneer questions the authority of Mr. Warburton, who gives the 
word ** Acanda " as the origin of the name of this Province. He 
says : " I have before me a book printed in London, in the year 
l^M, written by L. Hennepin, and entitled A New Discovery of a 
Country greater ihan Europe. On p. 37, I read : " The Spanisfds 
were the first who discovered Canada ; but at their arrival, havine 
found nothing considerable in it, they abandoned the country,^ and 
called it H Capa di Nada ; that is, a cape of nothing. Hence by 
corruption sprung the word Canada, which we use in sll our maps." 



2. CANADIAN INLAND NAVIGATION. 

The General Report of the Commissioner of Public Works, for 
1862, contains some excellent observations on the extent and impor- 
tance of our Inland Navigation. Few people have any true concep- 
tion of the magnitude of the river St. Lawrenoe, and the great 
Jakes of which it is the outlet. The waters of ^is rirer drain an 
extent of country larger than France. The great inland lakes alone 
exceed in extent the area of Great Britain, and compreheonl more 
than half the fresh water on the surface of the i^oIm. The coast 
line of the river St. Lawrence and the great lake measures 5,600 
miles, one half of which is American, the other half Canadian. 
The cost to Canada of making this vast extent of ooast accessible 
to vessels of 400 tons burden, has been $li,000,000. ± -- - 

In the early settlement of the Provinoe,iauid indeed, until th^^m^'w «5f^^«^^? *;;^^« ^^^ 
opening of the Erie Canal, in 1825, the trade of the oountir bor^ - -^ - - - — ~- 

dering upon the river and the upper lakes found its way to the sea 
by Montreal and Quebec. But upon the opening of that canal the 
products of the West were at once divertea to i£d other side of the 
boundary line, and taken to New York ; and notwithstanding the 
noble efforts whidi have sLace been made by Canada to regain a fair 
share of this trade, by the construction of canals of more than 
double the tonnage capacity of the Erie Canal, and by the formation 
of a more direct and cheaper channel of inland navigation, still, 
snch has been the commanding influence of that great commercial 
metropolis in drawing trade to itself, and in keeping down the price 
of ocean transport, that these efforts, though not fraitless, have not 
been so successful as at first anticipated. 

A vast stream of traffic has been diverted from the St. Lawrence, 
and continues to flow through the Erie Canal with augmented 
volume, notwithstanding the railway competition it had to encounter 
in later years. In 1861, the biUk of property transported both ways 
upon it amounted to upwards of four and a half mUlions of tons, of 
ttie value of one hundjndd and thirty millions of dollars, and yield- 
ing to the State, in tolls, a revenue of nearly four millions of dollars. 

The St. Lawrence route^^n the other hand, was not fully opened 
till 1847, and the returns during a series of years show th^t, with 
^xmaiderable fluctuations and reactions, the traffic has gradually 
mcreased, though not in so marked a degree as might reasonably 
have been expected. The bulk of property transported both ways 
throuffh these canals amounted, in 1861, to 1,020,483 tons through 
the WeUand, and 886,908 through the St. Lawrence ; and the 
revenues which would have that year been derived from the traffic, 
had the usual tolls of former years been imposed, would have 
•mounted to $892,289 : scarcely more than a tithe of that collected 
the same year upon the Erie Canal 



passed through the slides s--43^289 white |Hne kgi, 7,000 spnioe 
logs, and 715 pieces of ship timber. ^ 

THE NOSRS DAMX MOUNTAIN& 

The range of the Notre Daihe or Shick-Shock Mountains, which 
b^ins at the Matane and runs nearly east and west magnetically, 
is about 2,000 feet in height, and two miles in breadth at its western 
termination. At the Chatte it increases to 3,500 feet in height, 
and to six miles in breadth. At the St. Anne, where it seems to 
flplit — one portion running towards the south-east, and the other a 
little to the north of east— one of the most elevated summits, (ndled 
Mount Albert, attains an elevation of 3,778 feet. FVom the latter 
stream, the northern portion of the range, which reaches the height 
of 4,000 feet near the head of tho Manouin river, continues to the 
rear of Mont Louis, until it strikes the river Magdalen, with a 
breadth of about 1 j miles, at about 17 miles from the St. Lawrence ; 
thence from the south side of the Msgdalen, with heights risinc 
from 1,600 to 2,000 feet, it is subdivided into a series of paralld 
ridges, cut transversely by the deep gorges of north and south 
flowing streams, until it reaches Cape Gasp^, where it terminates 
with cliffs 700 feet in height. It occupies the most of the space 
between the St. Lawrence, on the one side, and the Bay of Gaap^ 
and the Darmouth River, on the other side. 

From the Magdalen westward the snmmiis of the peaks are of 
bare rock. West of Mount Albert, on the less elevated portions, 
but on the highest plains, the principal growth is dwarf spruce, 
with a small wmte birch of diminutive size, growing widely apart ; 
the intervening surface being covered with &I1 ferns. At a lower 
elevation the soil supports a mixed growth of larger size, consistinff 
of a very open bush of spruce, white and black birch, cedar, and 
some wlute pine. East of Mount Albert, which is a vast bare rock, 
the range towards the Magdalen is generally destitute of vegetation ; 
the rocks of a pale green colour, are generally hard, dose textured, 
and silicious, on the summits of the highest peaks, near the Chatte 
Mount Albert. Bam shaped or conical mountains, are composed 
of igneous rock or trap ; Table topped mountain, another of the 
most elevated peaks, and belonging to the same range, is composed 
of intrusive rock, and occupies an area of 72 square miles, the 
greater part of which is bare rock. 

COAST OF QMBTti 

From Cap de Chatte to Tourelle, th> banks of the St. Lawrence 
vary from 12 to 50 feet in height. 

Between Tourelle and Great Fox Rrr^, the* coast is flanked by 
an almost continuous series of cliffs towering from 100 to 400 feet 
in height, interrupted at intervals of from three to six miles by 

These are walled in 
on either side by mountain ndges which increase in height as tiiej 
recede from the shore or from 800 to 2,000 feet or more, at distances 
varying from 8 to 15 miles, where, on the portion west and north 
of thefilagdalen, a somewhat level tract of land, at theur base is 
fomkd, forming what is commonly called the Grand Savanne ; this 
depression or valley, which has been examined, extends from the 
Ste. Anne eastward to the Magdalen. 

Lcmg stretches of the beaeh, along the shore, are oomposea of 
shaly rock, sand and gravel ; or are scattered over with fragments 
of rock fromHhe dilb, and are only partly oovered during high 
water, whilst others remain submerged during low water, but for 
fi^ort distanoes. This is the route followed by the mail carrier, for 
the weekly transmission of the mails to and from Cape Rosier and 
Qasp^ Basin. Such points as are covered by water constantly or 
only occasionaUy, when the tide is high, are generally avoided by 
passing across the spurs of the headlands or summits of the diffii, or 
by waiting until the tide is partly low. 

No continuous line of road, therefore, is practicable along the 
beach. 

00A8T Bocnu. 



THE TIMBER SLIDES ON THE GREAT LUMBER RITEBS OT CANADA. 

In 1862, the enormous number of 326,781 pieces of square timber, 
and 90,000 saw logs passed the Chaudi^re slides. From the Gatiueau 
riTer 9,251 square pieces of square timber, and 154,918 saw logs 
have been brought down. On the Saguenay the following timber 



Between the Chatte and Tourelle, the coast consists of bands of 
conglomerate limestone, black bituminous shales, and thin calcareous 
sandstones. 

From Tourelle downwards the difOs, in many places, are nearly 
perpendicular, and sometimes overhanging and threatening destruo> 
tion to the foot traveller at their base. West of the Magdalen they 
consist chiefly of frequently disturbed strata of coarse and fine 
gramed calcareous sanostone, in beds of various thicknesses, inter- 
stratified with black graptolitic or indurated and bituminous shales, 
and thin arenaceous limestones ; east of the Magdalen the rocks 
possess a very imif orm lithological character ; they consist of black 
bituminous argillaoeous shales, interstratified with thin, gray cal- 
careous sandstones, and thin, grey yellowish weathering limestone. 
Graptolites are found on some of the limestones and in the shales. 

Bands of black dolomites, ci^>fft)le of yielding good hvdraulio 
cement, and limestone fit for burning are occasionally found among 
the strata» together with an abundance of building and flag stones. 
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BOIL Ain> TIHBBB ON THX ^lORlAlTSfi. 

The mouDtainB— of which these cliffs form the b^use— present upon 
their slopes and summits long stretches of land fit for cultivation 
i|od settlement ; the most eleva^d poitiops i^r^ geperaU^ coy^red 
Vith a growth of white birch, pprqce mi h^iBtm fir, fcow ^ iq 12 
inches in diameter, 40 to 60 feet in height;, oi) « good description of 
li^ht, sandy loam ; on tJie less elevated portion^ ^ud upon tlie slopeo, 
the same description of timber, but of a larger Bi|^, pr^y^ilf, bating 
frequently intermixed with black birch, Qedw, vx^pif^ and poplar, 
from 9 to 19 inches in diameter, by 40 to 50 f^ot of more in length, 
and the soil improves in quality in proportion to the qu^e of tbe 
timber and the quantity of earth and ve^table matter, which 
increase with the decrease of the surface elevation above thiB 
As far as could be judged in the winter q^afon, fjpom ^e descriptioii 
and size of the timber and the soil on the rootfl of oyerblowa treeo, 
the land along the western division of the line is superior to thfkt 
along the eastern division, where the soil is apparont^ more vtony 
4nd gravelly, and of a lighter and drier nature. On the whole » 
appears more favouraUe lor cultivation than the lands along the 
T^misoouata and Saguenay routes, which w^ere «a(amiped and re- 
ported upon in 1860. 

8. LESSON ON BRITISH CQLUMBI4. 

X. Posi'ion. — This is one of the most recently fono^ of ijhf 
British Colonies, having been erected into one by a BHI passed ^ 
18p8. It is situated in th^ far west of North America, on the shores 
of the Pivcific ; N.E. of Vancouver's Isle, and E. of Queen Char- 
lotte's Isle, It lies between 49° 56' N. Lat.. and US'* 133' W. Lon^ 

2. Boundaries. — It is bounded on the north by the Simpson 
Kiver, flowing west, and the l^inlay, a tritlutary of tpe l^eace^iver, 
flowiiisj east ; on the east by the Ko.cky Mountains ; on the ^uth 
by the United States ; on the west by the Pacific Ocean. 

3. Extent. — It measures about 42p miles in ^readtji^ a^^ 3^ 
miles in length. Area about 120, OOQ sauare miles. 

4. Natural Features. — As a whole the province if rugged and 
lofty. It is divided into three principal sectioiis by the n^nge? of 
mountains by which it is traversed, aind which are ne^irly panJlel U* 
the Rocky Mountains. The coast is a good deal' iiid'ented by arms 
of the sea. The whole province is well watered. 

6. Climate.— The summer of British Columbia is Qai4 to be 
warmer than that of England. In the high lauds along the Fraaer 
and its tributaries the winters are more serere thftn m ISnglaiid, but 
healthy. 

6.- Productions. — Previous to being made a ooloiiy, a^d when 
under the Hudson's Bay Company, it yielded skins of various kindA,^, 
ar^lmon of excellent quality, and timber. It ia, however, to its 
minenil resources, especially gold (discovered 1857) that this coloEiy 
owes its position. Silver, copper, coal, and iron, are also found. 

7« Mountains. — The Rooky Mountaina on the eastern frontier ; 
highest summit, Mount Brown, 16,000 feet high ; Beftk Ho^^ltains 
in .the north. 

8. Lakes. — Numerously scattered ovor this region, suoh ad Flat 
Bow, Lower and Upper Arrow^ Okanagan Shauahwap, Queanel, 
Chilicotin, and Stuart Lakes. 

9. Rivers. — Kootanie, Columbia, Fmser (said to h#ye sixty aiBa- 
ents), Salmon, Simpson, Finlay, and Peace, are the chief. 

10. Towns. — New Westminster, chief town and port, Iiangley 
Fort, Fort Hope, Fort Yale, Lybbon, Fort Alexandria, and F<Mrt 
Qeort^, all on the Eraser. lalooet, on th« Hanison, a tributaiy 
of the Eraser ; Simpoon, at. the mouth of the Simpson River. 

11. History, etc^The coast wa« traoed by, Cook in IW'^ hj/: 
Lieutenant Meares more fully in 1788s and five years lat^ by Yan- 
oouver. Along with the rest of the vast tenitoiiy ctf Boriiiah Ame- 
rica N. and N.W. of Canada, it was occupied by the trappers of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, wlioae cfaaA-tar extended from 1669 till 
1857. People from all countries have been hitl^^r, iNdv^nturers from 
tbe United States, from Great Britain ^d^its dependeijicves. and, even 
from China. In political matters, the governor, as yet^ executes 
functions both le|^ative and executive. For judicial purposes, 
there is a supreme tribunal, which ^oes the circuit^, and there are 
local courts, which exercis^ jurisdiction in ca^s of d^b't up to £50. 
The province is a diocese of the Church of England, and the bishop, 
who has eight or ten clergymen under him^ has established i^ssions 
among the Indiaif j\ and ^he Clunese v^V^ai^pts-T^ % F., if^ 



thf nen^ gold districts in ftie SemiU^ameen couni^ry is cut ; while in 
thp ffbnt the river glides, its channel divided b^ ^ beautifnl litl|e 
g^reen island, liie hilfii upbn its opposite bank rising gradually to 'a 
considerable heifi^ht, ana forming a charming background fo the 
prospect, fligh^roectations are entertained of Hope by its settlers ; 
and indeed, since the discoverv of j^old in Bock Creek and Seinilka- 
mi^n Valley, for both which districts Hope must serve as the ei^- 
porium, there is a probability tfiat they may be, in some degree at 
lea^t, realised, though at present, all tra^c bein^ directed to Cari- 
boo, it is not thriving. — Iftayrie's British Columbt^ and Vancourtr 
Itland, 



(^. AUSTBALIA TH£ LAND OF GONTBAEIE& 

In Australia the North is the hot wind, and the South the cold ; 
the westerly win(i the most unhealthy, and the east the most salu- 
brious. It is summer with the colony when it is winter here, and 
the barometer is considered to rise before bad weather and to £s11 
before good. The swans are black, and the eagles are white; tiie 
mole lajTS eggs, and has a duck's bill ; the kangaroo (an animal be- 
tween the deer and squirrel,) has five claws on his fore paws, three 
talons on his hind legs, Hke a bird, and yet hops on his tail. 'Riere 
is a bird (raeiliphaga) which has a broom in its month instead of ite 
tongue. The cod is found in the rivers, and the perch in the sea ; 
the valleys are cold and the mountain-tops warm. The nettle is a 
lofty tree, and the poplar a dwarfish shrub ; the pears are of wood, 
with the stalks at the broad ends ; the cherry grows with the sttone 
outsida The fields are fenced with mahogany, the humblest house 
is fitted up with cedar, and myrtle plants are burned for feel. l!fie 
trees are without fruit, their flowers without scent, and the birds 
without song. Such is the land of Australia ! 



a QIGANTIC AI^STR^LUN TBER 
In a gorge on the declivity of the Mount WeUington ranga, nesr 
ToloBsa, a^ut six miles from Hobart Town, a tree of the blue gnm 
(£uoaiupt%L8) species, stands close to one of the sn^all rivulets that 
issue from the mountain, and is surrounded with dense forest and 
underwood. It was n^esaured with a tape, and found to be twen^* 
eight yards in circumference at the ground (more thantwenty-^eveB 
feet in diameter), and twenty-six yards in ciroumferenoe at the 
height of six feet. It has all the appearance of being quite sound 
except at one place, where the bark has been displac^ and shoved 
a smsJl portion of decayed wood. — Froeudings of tiu Ba\^ Hocidy 
of Van Dieman'a Land. 



4. HOS^ ON TfiS FBASBB BllHSil. 

Hope is perhaps the prettiest town <mi the Fraser. Indeed, until 
Oayoosh, or, as it is now called, Lilloett, is reached, there is no 
other settlement that will bear comparison witfc it. Behind it 
Ogilvie Peak rises abruptly to a height of 6OOO feet ; to the tight 
■tfetdh6a.the valley of the Que-queiSia, tduy>ugh w)^ thAttail'^ 
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I. TRUTH CULTURE 

There is no defect of character more lamentable than a vrant of 
truthfulness. The man who lacks veracity, is, indeed, dei^tute of 
integrity or uchotene^ ; he is unsound, broken. The liar is like a 
bilged ship. The greater tlie difficulty in his keeping afloat. Al- 
though tact and shrewdness may be working the pumpft, their eflbrts 
are unavailing. He must founder and go down to the depths of in- 
famy. 

A want of truthfulness is not merely a defect ; it is a moral di^ 
ease under which the whole character is often destroyed." Like xen- 
ons blood in the arterial circulation, it vitiates and poisons man's 
entire moral nature. . <- 

The prevalence of this vice among children is not in exact confor- 
mity to Lord Palmerston's dogma that ** all children are bom good* 
A wiser man than the English Premier has said, *• They go astraj 
as soon as they be bom, speaking lies." ' 

Nor is* lying wholly a juvenile vice. While it is trae that busi- 
ness, society and the state are sustained '^ the general mtegrrity of 
the people, it is also true that falsehood is fearfully prevalent. Vm 
very atmosphere we breathe is heavy with lies — ^fashionable, sooisl^ 
mercantile, political and civil — with broken oaths and p^jtiries.— ^ 
Politics is lying *^made easy.'' This infamous Rebellion whidi is 
filling the land with mourning, is organized falsehood tinder the d|h 
rection of the very Father of Lies t ^ < - .1 ■. 

These lacts must impress every thoughtful pi^rent and teacher 
with the very great importance of early histilling into' the minds of 
all our youth a more sacred regard for tru^ and a thorough and 
active hatred of falsehood in all its guises and forms. We repeat 
wh^t we h^ve alr^y sai^ in t^eM pag^ thftt iip ^i;^. of the 
teacher are worth huf so much as those which make his pupils f raiik, 
honest, trothful. ' ^ . : - . 

It is greatly'to be feared that many teachers are sadly deficimt, 
to say the least, in moral poweir. We have sepn sehobn m' which 
gross deeeption and lyihg to eiincufiiTent the teacher vrere «yidetttif 
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reg^ed I7 «« xnpfli «| han^r^tle «|raftqBF* »ec^ seemed to 
lurk beneath almoet every book and slate, and to show itself at al- 
most every favorable opportunity. Such a school life is terrible in 
Its conaequences. No soholar oan maba a daily praotiee <rf deceiving 



his teacher in regard to his condnet, the preparation of his lessons, 
fita. 9 without greatly weakening, if not deatiDyiog, the 



».• 1- ^ ^ m, - ^ --^„, -^_. ^,^, — intAra^ of 

ius chai»eter. The soBMwhat pn»vaa0ot notiott among aoho^-ohiUi- 
sen that lying to the teacher is leas meao and base than deosptiQP- 
pnotioed toward a sohoQl-nate or a friend, is a fruHfuJ fouroe ((tf, 
mm great eviL The mcoral sentiment of every n^ool should utterly 
eondemn auch erroneous viewa and pnuetioes. It slKwld Irosm i^n 
•very effort to divorce the aohool-lif e of a pupil from his raei] life. 

We urge upon teaohevs the vital necessity of giving inereMed «t- 
tentaoQ to thia sub,^ As whisperusg is the root mis^Miaf «f ^ 
jobooL-room, so lyug ib the central vioe. And s« numerova s^uioy- 
Moea disappear when whispering is banished, so many otliAf evil 
babfcta fall with falsehood. It is impossible to quicken a boy's miwal 
0«Bae to a manly hatred of lying^^without inofeaaing his moral power 1 
to resist whatever is mean and dishonorable. Our advice, then, to 
the teacher is to oany this stronghold of the enemy. Buthoir shall 
tliiB be done f 

!• Bff iMa kackNr'9 pertOHol it^umce. There is no influence in 
moral discq>line so potent as that winch reveals itself in tl^ daily 
life of the teacher. Nor must it be forgotten that thk powdr; so a- 
reaitible, emanates secretly and rises unconscious from the in- 
most spirit of his being. If there is not devotion to tmth buniing 
trO^n, his outward efforts wUl avail little. At every p^ of con- 
tact with the teacher, the scholar must feel the preeeoce a«d the 
charm of manly integrity. 

Addison, in one of his beautifid allegories in tbe Spectator, dea- 
onbes the entrance of Truth into the mythical nQgioiis presided over 
hy the goddess of Falsehood. As the dazading lij^t which flowed 
irom ihe person of Truth shone upon Falsehood, the floddess faded 
insensibly, until she seemed more a huge phantom thaa real svji>- 
stance. As Truth approached neitter, Falsehclod with het retinue 
Minshed, as the stars melt awi^ in the brightness el the xaaing 



a it* Aw entire ir€a$mt»U (^ the ich^ol, Ae eeocW mmt be rigidly 
honest. In moral training, the teacher cannot act the partef asign- 
baard. He must travel the wi^ he points. If he attesapts to de- 
eeive patrons and visitors in regwd to the aotusi attaiimeots ol hda 
aehool, he need not marvel if htf scholars, on the principle that what 
is fair in the teacher is fair in the taught, deceive hip^ . 

We have not space, however, to enumerate all of the various 
modes in which teachers often encourage falsehood. The excellent 
and pointed remarks which we have co^Hed in another plape from 
the MiusaehtuetU Teacker^ relieve ua from this necessity. We can 
not» however, refrain from adding our testimony on tlie pernicious 
influence of making rash promises to be broken, and hasty threats 
to be repented of. The simple truth is that the teaehe? who pev^ 
petually threatens and ^are^y perfonns, is a great li»r. Be roaring 
of threats. Consider weU, before you issue your fiat^ wheUier it 
will be best to carry it out. Having issued it, faifi^idly Imp yonr 
wordf or frankly acknowledge the promise hasty and wrong. 

3. j^e fofUhJvl to a true standard 0/ sc^o^ work. In making te- 
oitationst in keeping a record of taidiness and absence, etc, the es^ 
wst truth, nothing more, nothing ^ess, should be recorded. The 
pmctice of giving a pupil who has partially failed, credit for e '' per- 
fect "recitation for encouragement, assisting him by -'^leadii^" 
questions or otherwise, or, what is worse, of reciting for him and 
transferring to his account your efforts, inevitably weakens the 
taacher's moral influence. The practice ol cramming pupils with 
answers to the probai>le questions of an examination to which they 
Are to be snbjected, is open to the same censure. We have known 
teschers, on an occasion when their schools were to be compao^ 
with other schools of the city, hf means of a written examination, 
to cover their blackboards with those quastiona most Wcsly to be 
«pked, and then spend days in their review. Of course, the stand- 
ing of a school thus crammed will depend not so much upon 11^ 
r^ ^^taitkmentSf as upon the skill and prophetic ken of the teaehev. 
Tke ^ work of the teacher should be kanAsi and tKortmgh, net 
enly fwhidding deception in the pupil, bi^t also inspiring him with 
%i9an)y sense of peraonal honor. 

4. Remove as far as possible the ^mptation to fiUtehfi^A. This 
itgg9stion does not forbid the use of what is known as the *' self-re- 
wting ^etem " of sohool government. It only requirai thsA, iki 
wtiatever particulaBs scholars ase required to report their oonduct or 
work, the stronger inflnenioe should be on the ^ ot truth-tsUiof. 
Uwk depends on the manner in which offiancea owned ftre tftateS^ 
The pupil who frankly a^d with evident regret acknowledge his er 
roar, has half atoned for it. Yevy much, alao, depends on the xao^ 
<A mvestigatiag o^ses of disorder. A sWJf ul diacipUrwian will raroHy 
m^ it n^oessaiy to a«k one scbolM to giy^e information dmctly im- 
pipatuub^qptber. It ii,0me;i«0i bMft tomh^ittlian^wMlfll^ 



efibnder to repett Mmself. In oaae of ibgmtt 1 
oppoeite coure^ may be neoesncy. if^the mond Mntiiiteiit of % 
eoiool is at all healthful, ttie snflior of ovdinaEy msadiiel may hb 
disclosed by asking the edK^ars who did nof do it, to riat. This will 
generally lead to the iaf oraMtioo. requined. £v»r tosat 9<4ur a8h<4- 
are as though you had confidence in their wwaeity. 

5. Tncrease yoursch^im^ regard for irmik by posMH prse»pt ^md 
inMnte^oH. Xenophon ti^ us that the ohiklten of flMient Fendia 
spent 8s much time at school in acquiring just neura of right aiid 
wnong in human conduct^ as the youth of other nations did in gfin- 
ing a knowledge of science. Such instruction is doubtless best im- 
pasted in the manner developed by Mr. Cowdeiy in his ''Moral 
Lessons.'' EKampks of noble fidelity to truth, or tJie opposite, 
should be narrated in an interesting manner, and then be made the 
subject of familiar conversation with the pupils. Oieat pains i^boul^ 
be taken to fttctuxe the mafdifiess of truth and the meanness of ifdfio- 
faood. 

The eameat teacher will find abundant materiaJs for snch ipstruo- 
tton in the incidents which have occurred ifpder hifei own observa 
tion^ in the columns of the newspaper, in the characters and events 
of history, and e^ecially in the narratives, proverbs and injunctioi^ 
of the Bible. Around, beneath and through aU jour efforts, let 
there be the vitalising power of an earnest, consecrated heart 

2. SKETCH OF A MORAL LBSSO* ON TkOTH. 

(This iuhDirabl« model lenon wvb tubmitfced hr E- A. lftj:x)OD, s member of the 
Ofw^go Traininir School for Teftcheni, ou the fin&TetmmtMtiMl df tIM GMSii.3 

L Infrodnctioti. — Children, you have all seen apple trees g>X>#^ 
ing, and know how nice and tempting the apples look when r(pe. 
I will tell you a story of an apple tree, and it is a true story ; ttb, 9E 
yon wish to remember it, yon must pay good attention. 

II. Story told. — One summer I waft teaching school in the ttmttir f ; 
very near the school house lived two old ladies who were ^ttite pe'* ; 
they had a garden in which were several fruit trees ; Among thM^ 
was a lai^e, nice a^le tree ; it was sepaipated from t^e school 3^srd 
by a fence which was so built tihat the children could not onl)f Htfb 
the apples as they lay on the ground, but could reach IfteiSft pf 
standing on the fence ; sometimes when the Utile childrefa w^te tist 
at recess, and these ladies were at woric in the garden, they wotiM 
^ve them each an apple, ^ biit told thein they must nev^ ttlM any 
without permission-masking for them. Would it have been ri{^ 
for the children to have taken the apples without permnakm 7 M^y 
not ? • 

m. Crime and Discovery, — One morning two fiftle beyte wefi 
absent from sdiool ; whett it came thee for their riahses to read, I 
We oan^went to the door to see if thev we»e not coming ; fhece stood the 
bpvs, eating an apple ; I asked the larger boy wnese he got it ; ae 
did not answer ; I asked him again ; he said the Uttle bey pidced at 
from the tree ; I was very sorry to hear this, for I thouglkt this little 
boy was honest and good ; when I asked him how hb came to taloe 
the apple, he said the larger boy told him to get ovsr the faaee aaa^ 
pick up one they saw on the ground ; he lefVsed ; tiien he Md him 
to get on the fence and try t6 reach a branch that waa very near ; 
.the little boy did not see the apple on the end of the bnnchi bwt th^ 
larger boy did ; when he took hold of the branch, he took the apfde 
witii it ; he waa veiy much fni^iten^ when he saw what he had 
done, but tiie larger boy took it and told him to say nothing about 
it, for no one saw him. Was this true ? Who did see him. 

IV. The indirect lie, — ^Which of the boys, do you ttunk, should 
hove been punished ? The smaller one aotnally took the Apple, but 
did not mean to— waa acary for what he had done-*-^d when I askecl 
him about it be told the truth. Whftt ought he to have done when 
the bey told him to reach the branch ? (Befuaed, as he did wh«ii 
he told him to get over the feaee.) 

De you think the laner boy a tmthfnl boy ? What ought he io 
have done when I asked him wheve he got the apple ) Se told a 
lie^ even though he did not take the ap^e ; this shows us that we 
mi^ tell a lie even when tre tnily tell what took plecct 

V. Procficof XeMen.--*-Wha* would the sest of the children think 
of the boy who tqld the lie ? Would m»y love him — ^trust him ? 
W^uid God be pleaaed 7 What does He wii2i us to do? Ke will 
bless the child who speaks the truth. We should always apeak tfie 
truth, though it may lead to punishment. 

dor hearts wiU tell ut when we have don^ ri^fliht, a^d'alf thst l&o^ 
m wiU ffieak well of ua. 
T«»x.-~'' He that speaketh lies ahidl periah.'^ 

3. TBACHIN'G CHILDMSW t(5 liTft 

Childm aoe often ti^ught to lie. Veiy many ef £hem rei|4U7 

accept such teaching. Th^ are apt pupils. Fathen nxid mothers 

and t^MMhfva tea<^ them to deoaive. to be falaeii to lie. Children 

take to lying atemU mwmdSi^9J^^o;mk^^fB:mP^V^iS^, Mox|d 
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juad reiigioiu training alone can majte them truthful. Without this 
training they are certain to grow up into habits of untruthfulneas. 
Liars of ereiy grade, from the gentle equivocator to the deliberate, 
malicious falsifier, are found in almost every school They need to 
be watched, taught, reformed. By many good and wise teachers, 
truthfulness in all its purity and nobleness is faithfully inculcated, 
and conscientiously exemplified. By many, less good and wise, 
falsehood is taught by precept and example. This bad teaching is 
given in various ways : — 

1. Children are taught to lie by a teacher who gives them false 
reasons for his acts. He has an object to accomplish, which he 
would conceal from his pupils ; he therefore presents an untrue 
Teason, or unreal motive, instead of the true or real one. — For 
example : At the public examination of a certain school, the teacher 
of one class said io a low tone to the poor scholar at the foot« *' You 
need'ut recite to-day. We shant have time to hear you. ^' The boy 
instantly replied, '* Is that the true reason, air ?" The teacher had 
lied to the boy, and the boy knew it. What effect that one lesson 
may have had, time will tell. Children are quick to detect depart- 
ures from truth on the part of the teacher. They are equally quick 
to say, '^ If our teacher does such things, it is right for us to do 
them." If a teacher is detected in a single instance of falsehood, 
hiB moral power over his pupils is weakened — perhaps destroyed. 

2. Children are taught to lie, when they are trained to seem to 
know more than they do know. This is a too common mode of 
giving this kind of instruction. Public examinations of schools, if 
real examinations, are highly useful ; but if , as is frequently the 
case, they are shams and humbugs, they are exceedingly pernicious. 

When, preparatory to an examination, one part of a book is 
assigned to one scholar and another part to another, and afterwards 
they are made glibly to recite their several parts in such a manner 
as to say in sulMtance to the public, ''This is a fair specimen of our 
knowledfire of the whole book," — the examination is a downright 
lie. The children have learned a dreadftd lesson. 

We once heard at an examination a brilliant exercise in mental 
arithmetic. We afterwards said to a gii-l who distinguished herself 
in the exercise, '* Did you know that you were to recite the partic- 
ular examples which you performed T* "I did," was the answer. 
The clas« was deliberately taught to deceive the public. 

One of our former teachers, wishing a class in spelling to appear 
well, drilled the class upon six words on each page of the spelling 
book. At the close of the term we seemed to the assembled audi- 
ence to know every word in the book. The teacher and the pupils 
knew how great a falsehood had been told. 

* Many a brilliant examination, that has elicited admiration and 
-applause, has been nothing but a deliberate sham — an outrageous 
'swindle. In a moral point of view, the man who thus deceives the 
public is as blame-worthy as the man who obtains money from his 
neighbour by false pretences — aye, even more so ; for the man who 
swindles for the sake of money injures but one person, perhaps, 
pecuniarily, and no one but himself, morally ; whereas the teacher 
who strives to gain applause dishonestly, does so at the cost of the 
moral charactOT of every one of his pupihk '' If it is fair to cheat 
in school, it is fair to cheat elsewhere !" So say quick- judging boys 
aud girls. 

8. Children are taught practical lying by a teacher who pretends 
to be doing what he is not doing. For the sake of detecting 
scholars in wrong acts, the teacher sometimes makes a pretence of 
being profoundly inattentive to what is going on in the school room, 
while every child possessing a particle of brains knows that the 
teacher is eagerly watching for any violation of rules. 

We remember a teacher who used to spend a large part of his 
time in seemingly profound study. With his book before him and 
his eyes shaded by his hands, he said by his actions, '' Boys, I am 
studying. I shall not see you, if you do play." But the boys soon 
learned that when the master thus told them he was not loolong, he 
was looking very sharply between his fingers. They soon learned to 
say, '' That is a game we can play as weU as you ;" and they played 
'it. The lesson in acting falsehoods was quickly learned. 

4. The making of promises that are. not fulfilled, and the uttering 
. of threats that are not executed, tend to make children think lightly 
of untruthfulness. The sacredness of one's word cannot be too 
carefully guarded. 

These are but a few of the ways in which children in school are 
taught to speak and act falsehoods. — Believing that teachers have 
much to do with the moral character of their pupils, exerting an 
influence iipon them which can never cease, we hold it to be the 
duty of every teacher to be open, above-board, true, in all his deal- 
ings with his young charge, and to utterly abhor all shams and false 

pretences. If a man cannot sustain himself in school without lying temale teacher has since, without difficulty, governed the 

and swindhng, thus teaching his pupils to He and swindle, let him school, numbering over fifty pupils, of whom fourteen were over 

: abandon school-keepmg, or die, or do something else equaUy useful fifteen years of age, five over seventeen and one over twenty. Her 

to the pubUc—Benient Bdttof MassachuntU Ttaehtr. | govenmient was easy and penuaave, yrt dignified aud fiim. Bm 



VALUE OF FEMALE TEACHERS IN COMMON 

SCHOOIA 

The practice of employing female teachers for consecutive terms 
is yearly gaining ground in our rural districts, and we rejoice thai 
it IS so. In a majority of the districts of the State, it would be far 
better to employ lady teachers, term after term, than to have the 
frequent changes now so common. We believe that our best female 
teachers are fully competent to instruct and govern a large propor- 
tion of the schools of xne State, and we see no good reason why they 
should not be employed and Uberally comp^sated for their services. 
These schools do not offer sufficient inducement f(Hr male teadien, 
as permanent situations,— and therefore we would urge upon such 
districts to give more of permanence to their schools by employing 
female teachers for consecutive terms. We fully concur in tiie 
following views contained in a late report of Rev. B. G. Northrop, 
Agent of the Mass. Board of Education. 

''The leading objection to the policy of employing permanent 
female teachers in our common district schools, is founded on tiie 
supposition that delicate and timid women will not succeed so well 
in the government of schools in which rough and refract'Ory boys 
are gathered together. This is a very common and plausible objec- 
tion, and is worthy of respectful consideration. It was formeriy 
supposed that physical strength was the prime characteristic of a 
good disciplinarian, and that brute force was the chief agency in 
school government. The objection under consideration bears a new 
affinity to this antiquated notion. During the present winter a 
competent teacher was rejected, on examination in one of our towns, 
because the committee judged, from his smallness of stature, that 
" he would not be able to whip the larger boys," A tall and stal- 
wart man was therefore secured, who, relying on his physical 
strength, and seeking only to govern, faOed at once in every thing 
else, and after two short weeks ef en in that, and gave up in despair. 
Horace Mann well said : * A man may keep a difficult school by 
nieans of authority and physical force ; a woman can do it only by 
dignity of character, afiection, such a superiority in attainment as 
is too conspicuous to be questioned.' 

*' A silent moral power ought to reign in the school room rather 
than ostentatious and merely coercive measures. Its inffuence is 
more happy, effective, and permanent. Corporal punishment may 
be used as a dernier resort in extreme cases. But true wisdom and 
skill in school government consists in the prevention rather than in 
punishment of offences, — in cultivating the better feelings of our 
nature, truthfulness, generosity, kindness and self-respect, love of 
study and a sense of dui^. Such influences women are pre-emi- 
nently fitted to wield. Refined and lady-like manners, with a md- 
low and winning voice, will exert a peculiar sway, even upon the 
rudest and most unmannerly youth. A striking illustration of this 
influence over the most turbulent elements I witnessed in one of our 
State Reformatory institutions, a few weeks since. A division of 
these rough boys, unmanageable in the hands of their former teacher, 
and often needing the sternest discipline, under a new teacher of 
great skill, patience, and genuine kmdness, was soon won to obe- 
dience and attracted to order and studiousness ; interest was awak- 
ened, ambition excited, and hearts all unused to love, and still 
more, to be loved, were strangely inspired with respect and affection 
for their teacher. Even upon these reugh boys there was a silent 
power in the very face of their teacher, beaming with love for them 
and enthusiasm in her truly noble work. 

" Females seem to be better adapted by nature to teaching little 
children. Male teachers seldom leave their impress clearly marked 
upon young pupils. They lack the requisite gentleness, the patience 
and perseverance in little things, the quick discernment of character, 
the instinctive power to inspire the youthful spirit and arouse its 
latent powers. Above all, they are destitute of those delicate arts 
which are so requisite to win th« affections of children, to call forth 
and direct tiieir earliest aspirations, and to impart the needful im- 
pulse to their minds. Cheerfulness and enthusiasm, courtesy and 
kindness, and the power of easy, quiet, unconscious influence, are 
requisites indispensable to the attractiveness, order and efficien<7 of 
the school. Females are endowed with a more bountiful share <rf 
these desirable qualities. ^ 

" Facts on this point may be more satisfactoiy than ar^rmiienla 
in a certain school which I visited under both administrationB, the 
Isflt male teacher utterly failed in the maintenance of order, although 
highly favored with the old essentials of a good disciplinarian, " tall 
and stout," and although he used the rod with mereilees freedom 
and severity, his authority was nevertheless openly resisted. A 
female teacher has since, without difficulty, governed " 
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laMligonce,. skilly taet and kmdne« made the Bchool a .model' of 
^ood order. A smgle case, I am well aware^ proves little, but the 
mstanoe I have related k only a fair illustration of a multitude that 
have come under my obeerration. Great oare of course must be 
taken in the selection of teachers. Unless they are competent, the 
experiment will be likely to faiL'' 



2. HOURS OF TEACHING. 

A very remarkable pamphlet has recently made its appearanoe in 
England, containing statements of facts that ought to command 
the attention of the civilized world. The pamphlet is written by 
K Chadwick, Esq.. O.B., and published pursuant to an address of 
the House of Lords. The subject of this pamphlet is education, 
aiid it is devoted to the discussion of three matters — ^the organiza- 
tion of schools, the hours of study, and physical training. Our 
attention has been arrested by Mr. Chadwick's statements of facts 
io connection with the second of these three subjects — ^the hours of 
study. Struck by the frightful disproportion between the powers 
of childish attention and the length of school hours, he has directed 
questions to many distinguished teachers. Mr. Donaldson, head 
master of the Training College of Glasgow, states that the limits of 
Tolimtary and intelligent attention are — with children from 5 te 8 
years of age, about 15 minutes ; from 7 te 10 years of age, about 
20 minutes ; from 10 te 12 years of age, about 80 minutes ; and 
continues : *^ I have repeatedly obtained a bright, voluntary atten- 
tion from each of these classes, for 5, or 10, or 15 minutes more, 
but I observed it was at the expense of the succeeding lesson.^ 

The Kev. J. A Morrison, Recter of the College, speaking on the 
same subject, says : — *' I will undertake te teach one hundred chO- 
dren, in three hours a day, as much as they can by possibility 
receive ; and I hold it to be an axiom hk education, that no lesson 
has been given till it has been received ; ss soon, therefore, as the 
receiving power of children is exhausted, any thing given is useless 
— ^nay, injurious, inasmuch as you thereby wesken, instead of 
strengthen, the receiving power. This ought te be a first principle 
in education. I think it is seldom acted on." 



3. DECLAMATION IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

BT RXY. A. D. LORD. 

The declamation of selected pieces has long been a regular exer- 
cise in our higher schools and seminaries ; and though, Uke c<Mnpo- 
flition-writing, it is attended with difficulties, and often fails to ac- 
complish the most satisfacteiy results, it has its uses. We belieTe 
that it should receive more W attention than is usually given te it, 
and that teachers should be prepared te make it much more benefi- 
cial te th^ pupils than it has generally been. 

To secure all the benefits which may be derived from the practice, 
it should be commienced in the primary school, and the youuffest 
scholars in our district schools should engage in it, as soon as they 
can count, twenty, or commit simple rhymes. Both girls and boys 
should practise it, the boys going forward to a stsge or to the front 
part of the room, and the girls rising at their seats, if preferred. — 
The selections should be very short, and such as they can under- 
stand. Four, six, or eight lines of poetry, or a single paragraph of 
prose, would be far better for the purpose than anything of four 
times that length. 

The objects to be arrived at in these early exercises are, first, to 
form the habit of committing to memory readily ; and, second, to 
secure such self-possession as will enable them to utter, clearly and 
without embarrassment, what they have leamed, when others are 
looking at them. 

Stanzas of hymns, the words of the school-songs, or short, spiri- 
ted sentences of any kind, may be used. Even a line or two of the 
multiplication teble or one of the tables of denominate numbers 
might be repeated, or a sdiolar required to eowni or number from 
one to thirty, rather than have him fail to take any part in the ex 
excise.— O/^io Educational MonMy, 



4. OBJECT TEACHING— PETRIFACTIONS. 

Perhaps few natursl subjeote have been less understood by the 
pupils of our common schools than the transformations which we 
(Mwasionally observe in both vegetable and animal substances, — and, 
yet, there are few objects in tie various forms of matter that are 
more curious. 

A teacher in Pennsylvania, who, with his pupils, has been mdus- 
triouisly employed in collecting a cabinet of nunerals, a short time 
fliuce produced before his class in mineralogy, the following speci- 
mens, viz : — Several portions of petrified clams : a land terteise, 
perfect in every part but one of the. feet ; several pieces of wood, 
pi different kinds, in which not only the bark, but the grain of the 



wood, could be. readily distinguished, ao as to enable the beholder 
to identify the different species. In addition to these there wss a 
hone^ which bore the distinct marks of dressing,, as a block of wood, 
showing that, to some extent at least, the change must have been 
artificiiJ. ^ 

Holding up a piece of the petrified wood, claiming the attention 
of the class, and submitting all parts of the object to examination, 
and at the same time, identifying it with some pieces of the un- 
changed wood, — he queried with them " what could have been the 
process by which the chauge had been effected ?" Contrary to ex- 
pectation, he discovered that no one of the class had any theory on 
the subject, — ^though all appeared te have some vague idea of sub- 
stances being changed to stone. 

One of the first suggestions that occurred to the teacher was, to 
exemplify to his dass the fact that even water, apparently the most 
pure, holds in solution Various earthy or calcareous substances. 
Thus, the wKter dripping through limestene, forms stalactites 
depending from the roof of a cave, or stalagmites on its floor, — by 
deposits from the water, in each case ; and thus water in filtering 
through calcareoiA or silicious earth, embodies a part of the incum- 
bent substance. 

One condition only is wanting in this, for the petrifaction process 
to commence. This is, the gradual decomposition of the substances 
on which the water (holding earthy matter in solution,) may chance 
to fall, so that, as the particles are gradually displaced, in the decay 
going on, the former space may be occupied and the figure retain 
the same form as the original substance. Thus the grains of wood 
and the colored bark give the peculiarity of its external form to the 
stony substance. In confirmation of this view, pieces of wood were 
exhibited in which the change had been but partially effected : — as, 
for instance, they were composed partly of wood, combining there- 
with the real silicious portion. 

'* The twig found in the spring, imbedded in pure sand, has often 
been seen completely enveloped with the silex, and no caviiy per- 
ceptible but the small space occupied by the pi4ih. In process of 
time this space also, will be closed, and nothing but its form remain, 
indicating the heart of the wood ; and further inspection, by break- 
ing the stone limhf has displayed the growths te which ^Uusion has 
beenmade.^ ** ♦ #*♦♦♦♦ 

*' To recur te the hone, which has been oriffinally dressed out of 
wood submitted to the influences to which X have referred, — the 
same chan^^ have been wrought. This is the silicious petrifaction 
so useful in the form of the l^t whet-stones." 

The above waa somewhat like the history given to the dass, of 
the petrifaction of vegetable substances. Su^ changes are some- 
times effected, on a veiy small scale, ss in that mentioned of sticks 
found in the spring. In others, petrified logs of considerable size 
are familiar object« in many parts of the country. lu these, not 
only the growths are often distinctly marked, but the hark and knots 
are given with -all their peculiarities of form and openings. Besides 
these, plante, shrubs and trees of the most marked characteristics, 
have Deen shown in museums, and are often foutfd in the cabinet of 
the curious. 

But the most remarkable field of wonders of this kind is- spoken 
of by travelers, as having been witnessed in the Petrified Forest 
near Cairo, in Egypt Of this it has been remarked : '' There is, 
perhaps, scarcely a spectacle on the surface of the globe more won- 
derful, either in a geological or picturesque point of view." 

Of the animal substances in a state of petrifaction, their histery 
was but another edition of that given in relation to the vegetable 
changes. How the torteise was arrested in his progress and turned 
into stene, must remain a secret to all coming time. Perhaps the 
losing of one foot might have contributed to his misfortune. As to 
the clams, I presume they might have been taken from a large 
quarry, in tide-water on the Delaware river. I have known them 
to be taken from one of these localities by the cart-load. In all 
these cases, the shell has been found completely decomposed, and 
the space within representing the bed of the cliun, iB|occupied with 
a kind of ferruginous sand, firmly connected tegether. — Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal, 
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1. OUR NORTHERN FAUNA. 

Mr. Wm. Conner thus writes te the Quebec Mercury : — ^The fol- 
lowing is copied from <^ American Journal of Science and ArtSy 
March, 1863. It is given as an addenda to my correspondence in ^ 
your paper of the 24th instant : — 

" Recent Explorations encouraged by the Smithsonian Institution.'* 
Those who have paid attention to the reports of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution are aware that one method by which that establishment 
has contributed to the advancement of science haa been the enooiMv 
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a^jttneot of ezpeditioiu to diflbrentpoirfai of this eototjnent for the 
^llectlon of specimens of Katnral Histoiy^ and lor lAie ol>qe^vBtIO^ 
of physical phenomena. The report recently distributed, whi^ 
eof era the proceedings of the Institution for the year 1861, eontaina 
Bojpe interesting information respecting the progress of sereral ex- 
plorations. I refer the reader to th^ foumA for wpploratiQns lyiade 
ni 1^9 peninstda of California : but the recent Northern ^ntribu- 
t|on8 to Katvral Science ar^ of snd^ interest, l&at the lover of knoif- 
iedge will appreciate ^em. " Exfiorations of Uie ffudsan't Bt^y hy 
Mr. KennicotL^ " At the date of the la^t advices from Mr. Ken- 
Qicott, whan the Smithsonian Report for I860 waa precepted, be 
was at Fort Resolution, on Shtve Lake, where he spent the prece- 
ding Bprin^^ and summer, principally in collecting eggs of birds.— 
Heleft Fort Resolution in August, 1860, and returned to Fort 
Simpson and proceeded down the Mackegzieto PeeFs River. From 
PeePs River he crossed the Rqckv ^fountains to La Pierre's house, 
occupying four days in the transit^ and anriving Sept. 18th ; left 
the next day for Yukoi^, at the junction of the Porcupine or Rat 
River and the Yukon or Pelly river, in about latitude 66^ aod 
longitude 146". Fort Yukon, the terminus of hi* journey, wa^ 
reached on the 28th o^ Sept., 1860." 

'< The latest advices on file from Hr. K^unicott were written <fan« 
2nd, 1861, up to which time he had made some interesting collec- 
tions." ♦ #♦♦«♦ ♦ #% * 
He expected by early spring to reach Fort Anderson, ne^r the moutii 
of Anderson river (a stream between tiie Mackenzie and Copper 
Mine rivers) and in the barren grounds close to the Arctic Ocean. — 
At Fort Anderson he expected To colleci liu^eljr of the Qkins and 
eggft of birds, rare mammals, &<;. ♦*♦♦♦♦ 

** The gentlemen of many of the Hndson Bay Compuiy^s posts 
have largely extended their important contributions to science, (re- 
ferred to in the Report) of the highest value, which taken in connec- 
tion with what Mr. Kennicoti the naturalist is doin^, bid ^ir to 
make the Arctic natural hintory and physical ^grf4pny of Aoierica 
as well known as that of the United States." 

'* Pre-eminent among these valued colaopraton of thp instituticii 
is Mr. Bernard R. Ross, Chief factor of the Mackenzie River dis 
^ct. Thi| gentleman's contribution oonsists of numbers of Bkin^ 
of birds and mammals, some of great variety, insects, <kc., besides 
& very large series of specimens mnstrating the manners and cus- 
toms of the Esquimaux and various Indian tribes. Mr. Ross has 
also deposited some relics of Sir John Franklin, consisting of a gun 
used by tuxp. in his first expedition, and a swora belonging to the 
last one, and obtained from the Esquimaux. Mr. Ross is at pres- 
ent engaged in a series of investigations upon the tribe? of the 
North, to be published whenever sufficiently complete, and illustra- 
ted by numerous photographic drawings." 

The following gentlemen connected with the companv- have also 
contributed material of great value : — Mr. Jame? Lockhart. Mr. 
W. Hardisty, Mr. J. S. Onion, Mr. John Reed, Mr. A. luylor, 
Mr. C. P. Gaudet, ^r. Jas. Flett, Mr. A. Mackenzie, d^c. 

" Second in magnitude only to those of Mr. Ross are the contri- 
butions of Mr. Lawrence Clark, Jr., of Fort Rae, on Slave Lake, 
consisting of many Qiammals, nearly complete sets of water-fowl and 
other birds of the north side of the Lake, with the eggs of many of 
them, such aa the black -throated diver, the trumpeter swan, <ka 

" Other contributions have been received from Mr. R. CanjpbeO, 
of Arthabasca ; Mr. James Mackenzie, of Moose Facto^ ; Mt. 
Gladman, of Rupert House ; Mr. James Anderson, of Miiiffan ; 
Mr. George Bamston, of Lake Superior, and Mr. Connolly, ofRig- 
ajette. Mr. Mackenzie furnished a large box of birds of Hudson 
Bay, while from Mr. Bamston were received several collections of 
skins, and eggs of birds, new and rare mapimals, insects, fish, <!^c.^ 
of J^ake Superior," 

** It iQa^ be proper ^ state in this connection that the l^bom of 
Mr. !^ennicott have been facilitated in the highest degree by the 
liberality of the Hudson Bay Company, as exercised by the direct- 
ors in Xiondon^ the executive officers in. Montreal (en)eciaHy Mr. 
tidward Hopkins), in particular by Gov. Mactavish. Xn ^ict', with- 
out this aid, the expense of Mr. Kennicott's explorations would' be 
lorTseyDncx wnax voe luaucuciuu oonin asnyra, ereB wnn vBb& asann- 
ance cMv»v>wi irwfk otton. Wh^eTfir the vul«a of ii^ Company 
wouM admit, no charge has been made for transpoi^tion of Mr. 
Kennicott and his supplies and coUections, and he has been enter- 
tained as a guest whert'^'tr he halt gQ»e» JjJTo ohaige also was made 
9}^ the eolleption 9^t fron^ Moos^ Factory to fjpndoi^ by ^ Cpm- 
iii^'a fjhip, V^d in pve^ry powjibl^ way thi^ ti^p^-ho^^ored 9Qni}W»y 
-^ ^how» itself firienrfly »nd CQ-operatuMf ijji the Wgh^ Y^9f:mio 

e scientific objects of the Institu1;io|i." 



We tiiBoe their remote oriiffli to the gKat fomrip oi antratifly, 
whose shrubs were trees, and whose trees were giants ; we kbov 
thciir creatneis by the casta of their mighty trunjn, aiid Hie 4- 
houettes of their huge leave^ which we find in our coid mixiea. 
Submerged and subjected to certajn strange agenciee^ the vast, rank 
forest turned slowly into coaL Such a change invohnsa a aeperatioB 
of carbon and hyw>gen, sometimea as gaa, sometimee aa oU, or aa 
both combined. Gravity vovid force the 0nid to seek the loweat 
level it could find, through every crack and fissure, which aooonnts 
for ita being found not only below but oftea remole from tbo eoal 
deposita. Under other droumstaneea, tiie pcaasuie of waAer firon 
beneath, or the volatile nature of the gae which aocompeades the oil, 
foree it up into the higheat attainable level, thua bringiiig it often 
into strata above the ooai measures. Just now, or n^ten^ or why, 
these wonderful transitions took place, may never he defimiteiy 
known ; for in the vast orueible beneath ettr feet, where Aetoe €i«a 
are always Mgtng, each change ia dtreeted by the hand ef mt 
Almighty chemist, with laullieBS wisdom, and ill 
ftndi^ o«t. — Mw^xiwk^ Mofftusme. 



SL MwruTE ctmrosiTiES of katxjrb. 

AjUQBg th« papers guh]^e4 m coatly style by the Smithnooian 
Institujba at Waahingtoi^ ia one on t^e B)ioi»iiBopic planta and aa)- 
midft which live on and ii^ the huuian body. It deaerihaa <iaite a 
number of inseeip. Th^ animal which produces the diaeaaa callad 
itch, ia illnsitTated by a^n engiaving haif as inol^ in dia<9eter, which 
ahova not only the ugly Uttle f ellow'a body afoii lefp^ Wt hie Teiy 
toea, although the animal himaelf ia eati^pely inraibla to the naked 
eye. When Lieutenaat Penywaa wee sounding the ocean, pra- 
paiatory to laying the Atlantic tel^graph« the qiuU at the end of the 
sounding line brought up muc^ which on b^g dried, b erefne a 
powder so fine that on rubbing it betweept th^ thumb and fijagw, H 
disappeared IA the crevioea of the skin. 0» pli^:ing thaa dust luida' 
the mieroaoope, it waa diacQV(»red to oenaiiit of YuQiipn^ of pecipt 
shells, each of which had a lifiDg anil^al 



4. TROPICAL TSaETATIOl^ 0(9 THi; .ftlfAZON. 

The magical beauty ol toapical' vegstatien reveals itself in all its 
gkny to the traveller who atebra hia boat thnwgh th« aolitodw <tf 
theae aquatic maaas. Here the foreat fonqa ^ canopy ove^ hia 
head ; there it opena^ aUowiBg ^e a¥<n^hioe to diaoloae the aecretl 
of Ihe wOdemaoa ; while on eithf^ aidje the eye peHetrat^a thsoixgb 
beautiful vistaa iato the deptdm of me weodai Sopiietiinea^ on a 

rher spot of ground, a elump of treea foiiina an idaod wortiqr ^ 
Eden. A chaos of bush ropea and area pern Ainga ita g^ Aowen 
over the f oreat^ and fills the air wilih the aweeteat qdonu. j^umefoua 
birda, partly rivalling ia beauty o£ oolemr the p a fl s M o?aP amd biff- 
noniaa of theaa hanging gairdeQs^ amioM^ tiie honlfa oi the lac^i^ii^ 
while gaudy naaeawa pcffoh ob the loftieattfoea ; an4» iv» i^ to reaHii4 
one that death ia.iMt banldwd ftom thia 9Q$m of Fanidiae, ^ da^ 
robed Tulttqre acraadwa through tbe weeds, or i^ft aJlij^Oor Tftj^ Hl» 
a Uaok kig of wood or a aoaabre. rook coi the tiwiquil vw^eca. We^ 
he knowa that food will not be wanting, lor li^er toistoiaea and h^y 
fiah ara fond of retbing to these legvnaa. M the Niler— ik> renaili^ 
able for its historical recollections, which carry us far btid^ iato the 
bygone agea-^d the Thames, unperaUeled l^' i^ gvealaiaaa of a 
commerce whaoh far edipsea that of aometit Carthage and T^pp^-r 
may juetly be oailad the rivera of the past and the preeanti tha 
Amaion haa equal ohdaie to be caUed the atraftm ol the fut^ri^ ; i^ 
a more splendid field nowhere lies open to the enterpi^ia frf IMJA<^ 
Tba Trcpkal WoHtL 



% THB 0RI€^I»( OF OSL SPI^WCHk 

The sotprce of these vast s\ippHes of oil haa been mifch d)8eu8ae<i(, 
and there ara still aome points in their Mstoty-'^rhidi lema^ obaou^. 



5. SOTFROB OF THE XILS B>K€0VE]t»9' 

The account fumiahed by the Bnited Statea Tice-Ce^aul at !9bxh 
zibar, Mr. Goodhue, renders it all but certain that tihe Kile haa ite 
principal aource in Lake Nyaaaa. This sheet of water waa first 
brought to ^i^Kf^teaa notice by. Qa^iMA Spel^, who aoqompamed 
Burton on his expedition into Easterti AiHca. The Captain aaw onl^ 
its aexithem extrenuty ; but from appeanratncea and inqsiiiee he was 
led to believe it to be about the aize and shape of Lake Oafeaaiq. 
He expressed his belief at the time that in thni sheet of water wmU 
be found the long sought source of ^e Nile;> for the teaoana that il 
did not dischargp its waters towards the South ; tha4 Htmy warn 
exceedinffly pure and transparent, aa are theaa of t^e Nile, and that 
its elevauon above the sea waa sudk aa to cMible it to fe^ that 
mysterious river. It now appears that the outlet of Lake Nj 
is twelve milea north of the Bquator, the stream fiowing 
hf^tt njimed the Mivetaipgo, which ia aboota qfufur^ el a niie 9 
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Ko. 80.— PETEB BROWN, B8Q. 
It i^ our painful duty to record to-day the death of Mr. Peter 
Brown, ureU known throughout Cai^dii for uearly a quarter of a 
c^pttiry in counection with this and other public journal^ For a 
year past Mr. Brown had been in very feeble health', resulting a few 
weeks ago in an attack of congestion of the lungs, from wmoh he 
n«ver fnlW reoovered ; and yeeterday, in o ontoquon e o e€ a fwlwKi 
of hiB malady, he s^ok pe^oefulhr mi h99^y to hif ipst. The day 
previous to his death was the 79th anniversary of his birth, and the 
50th of his marriage. Mr. Brown, in his earlier years, was a mer- 
chant in the city of £dinbun^h» Scotland, and an active politician 
en the Liberal side in the £iys of borough-reform agitation. He 
eipigrated with hi^ family to IVew York in 1S3& where b^ resided 
for five years. While there he contributed to the editorial columns 
of the New York Albion, and afterwards became editor of the 
BrUish ChronieU, While in New York he published a volume 
which attracted much attention at the time, under the title of the 
** Fame and Glory of Enghuid Yindicated." It waa intended as a 
se^pfy, and it proved a most suooes^ful reply, to the ipelUkopwn pro- 
ducdpn of Mr. C. Edwards Lester, *'The Sh%m^ and the Qlorv of 
England." In 1843, at the solicitation of the prominent minister 
%n4 members of the Presbyterian Church of Uanada, Mr. Brown 
consented to remove to Toronto, and establish the Toronto Banner, 
as an independent organ of liberal Presbyterian views in Church 
and State. The first number qipeared on the 18th August, 1843, 
and this journal wa^succeasfully maintained fpr many years ivider 
ittr. Brown's editorsjup Hnth great vigoiyr apd ability. From 1844 
up to 1949, he also contribute4 largely to tH^ edjtonal columivi of 
the Globe. It may not be for us to speak publicly iu praiae of one 
8Q near and so beloved. And yet, ought his literary associates of 
many years, who knew him well, to be debarred from laying a tribute 
on the bier of one once so prominent among Canadian journalists, 
to the «prightBea» of his character, hia love of justice, l^s hatred of 
-wrong, hi^ clear judgment^ his manly Qrmne«Sy and his geinuine 
kindness of heart ? Mr. Brown was possessed of 1^ h^'ge and 
generous mind— ever on the side of freedoin. He was a go^ clas- 
sical scholar, and an earnest student to the last week of his life. 
He was an accurate historian, and especially in the constitutional 
and biographical history of the past century he was thoroughly 
▼etsed. As a writer, he was vigoKous ayd logical in thought^ bold 
in ej^pression, but even, even in the heat of coutrover^, }pvd and 
courteous in his lan^i^age. T^era are hundreds yet Uving in the 
backwoods and towns of Canada who talk with enthusiasm of . his 
editorials in the Banner, in the controversies of days by gone. No 
man is exempt from weaknesses. Mr. Brown did not possess the 
faculty for business detail, and his proud spirit unfitted him for 
meeting difficulties which the lack of that faculty entailed. He 
had, however, the unspeakable happiness before his death, of know- 
ing that the end and aim of his later life was accomplished, and the 
sacred obligations of former years requited. Through the trials of 
life he held fast by the Christian's hope, and he died peacefully and 
happily, resting with assured confidence on the atonement of his 
B«deemer. Mr. Brown's pvtner in life preceded him to the tomb 
a year ago ; but he leaves behind him a luge oiicle of fondly- 
attached children and grandchildren, to cherish his memory with 
gratitude and pride. And we venture to believe that few citizens 
of Toronto have carried with th^qi to the tomb more sincere respect 
and kindly remembrances thiui does he wl^o hfif^ j^S^ dep^^rtfid, uqip 
amon^ u^ — Daily Qlobe^ 1st JvXy^ 

Na aL— WOLFRED NELSON, VLD. 
Msny of our readers will regi^et to he*r of ijhe dei^th of Pr. Wol- 
fted Nelson, at the ripe age of 71. Be had been for some time 
ill, and not expected to recover. Dr. NeUoA ^^ borp in this city 
in Ji^y, 17S^, and was the son of an English Commissariat Officer. 
Edncatea to the medical profession, he was admitted to practice in 
1611, and established himself at St Bonis, on the Richelieu River. 
In the wav with the United States which slioi% afterwsacds ^psned, 
ha vokmteered aud sQi!ved 111^ ^mcg^piiL of : th^ bj^tMion rais^d iu t^t 
4«jtriflt. In 18?7 he succewfuUy conijestied the Representation of 
8Qf:el iiif?ith thte then Atton^ey-Ge^eral (afterwards Chief Justice) 
Stiiartj ^nd w^s after that a prominent man in the political worli 
Whatever objects others may have proposed to themselves, his was 
to obtain for Britidi subjeota in Canada the vights en|oyed by their 
fellow-subjects in Great Britain. Conceiving those riglits tq hare 
heaa u&justljr i«|(inged» h# tQPkinB W49ii» VSS to ^n(9^ ^^¥^!°h 
^(If^u^^ h^s^yely, hp^v^ r^h]^. ^ ^^ ^^W^ J^® ^^ adopfted. 
"Q^ won, the on^ Tictory at St. Denis^ whicih served to gild the de^ 
Mrate fortunes of t^ie insuixents. When the advsnce of the 
fW^neus troops under Colon^ Wethwali 'rendered' Mrihar iwist& 



s hepelssa, he fled, and sou|^ 
reysiflg forests, to make hia way to th 



travefsiiig forests, to make hia way to the United States. He was 
oaptured upon tiie frcmtier ; and in a village there, gaunt, foot-sove, 
and almost lanushed, the writer first saw him. Even hia adver- 
saries «f tiiose days respected him lor his hraveiy and oonstanoy. 
His life was spared, and he was sent into exile. Released Iroto 
Bermuda, he settled in the United States, and eame to live as near 
Canada as possible— at Hatlsbuifr, K. ¥. As soon*as the amnes^ 
permitted, he returned to his native country, and has resided in this 
city ever since. In the year 1S44 he was elected by his old friend 
on ^e Richelieu to represent the County of that name, and was 
I reSleoted to the next Parliament. He heeame the ardent friend of 
the party essi^ng to work the British oonstitution in its fulness 
here. Declining a third election, he was appointed in 1^1 an m- 
spectop of prisons — an office for which his professional career, and 
his earnest philanthropy, peculiarly fitted him. In 1669 he became 
Chairman of the Board edF Inspectors. During the ship fever of 
1847, he had rendered great services to the poor, sick and dying 
immigrants, at the risk of his own life ; and during the cholera 
yeare, as Chairman of tiie Board ef Health, he was also most 
zealoua He has been onoe or twice elected President of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons for Lower Chmada. And yester- 
day, at a ripe old age, he passed away. Through a life fuUef 
adventure as that of a hero of romance, he preserved a name 
unsullied by any baseness. He carried into politics and official life 
a heart tender as a child's, excitable and romantic as a woman^s. 
His aims were always high, never sordid or base. Possessed onee 
of wealth, he sacrificed it on the altar of (what he esteemed) his 
duty to his country ; and, in his later years, when other men were 
aooused ol enriching themselves at the expense of the eountiy, his 
esoutcheon ever escaped unstained. — Monireal Gazette, June 18. ^ 



VII. ^imll»w$M. 



AVAKB LITTLE SLBRPER. 

Awake thee, little sleeper. 

No longer Blomberizig lie. 
The cosy light ia broking 

Oer aU the eaeUro sjcy, 
And joyiHiB birds ace wiogiag. 

Their ffight from tree to tree^ 
While ail the sir Is ringing 

With sweetest melody ; 
Let th J young face be lifted 

Ifk straipa of gratefql sopg, 
UaiD thy Crealqr, 

Who doth thy days prohmg. 

Awake thee, little sleeper, 

And view the glorioiM sun, 
Hid circuit through the heaven 

Ahead/ isbej?un; 
Be Ipeked ia at thy window. 

To fiod thee sleepiag still. 
Then hastened on hia journey 

Far over vale and hill ; 
Behold him as he speedeth 

ITppn h^ onward way, 
i'or never once he pauaeth 

Till efseaing'a qkaiag ray. 
Thns let thy path b ouward 

And upward every day ; 
So ahall thy reat be glorious 

Wli^A life has pasted away I 



2. THB QUJBEK'S YISIT TO THE ROYAL VICTQEIA 
HOSPITAL. 

The first pnUie act of the Qoomi alter her bereavement haa been 
a charactmstio one. On the 8th of Ma^r she paid a long visit to the 
miHtaiy hospital at Netl^, the foundation stone of- which she and 
the J^uice Consort hud nearly seven years ago. The Prince Consort 
always took a f^reat interest in this hospital^ and frequently visited 
it. He was veiy anxious to have a military hospital worthy 
of the nation, and fitted for the brave sol<)iers whose health has 
failed hi fer«gn service. Ber Majesty psiHaeipated in these wishes^ 
and* htf visit seseon alle» the ^eqing* of ' tiM% kMMq;)Mal 1' 
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much' she hlui at heart the carrying out of the Prince's yiewa for the 
welfare of the soldier. On Friday morning, the 8th of May, the 
commandant of Netley, Colonel Wilbraham, received notice from 
Ofibome that the Qneen would yisit the hospital in the afternoon. 
Instructions were sent, however, to make the visit perfectly private, 
and consequently every step was taken to secure this. No orders 
"were issued till two o'clock, and it was not till just before her arrival 
that the news* of the Queen's visit spread through the hospitaL 
The Queen arrived at half-past three, accompanied by Prince Alfred 
and Prince and Princess Louis. Her Majesty expressed^ a wish to 
visit first the foundation stone. She stayed here a few minutes, but 
it was a painful reminiscence. She bore it, however, firmly, and 
then entered the hospitaL It was intended to take her only into 
three or four of the wards to show her the arrangements ; but she 
stated that she desired to go into all the wards. On being told that 
there were no less than 99 wards, she said she would then visit as 
many as she could, and she did actually enter a veiy great number. 
In the first ward into which she went, a Victoria Gross man from 
India was lying very ill in bed. She immediately went up to him, 
addressed him most kindly, and sent for the officer in charge of the 
division to tell her about his state. She continued this in every 
ward into which she entered. Whenever she saw a man very iU, she 
walked up to his bed side, spoke to him, inquired about him, and 
showed the greatest interest in his case. In one ward an incident 
occurred w^ch affected those who were present. An old Irish 
soldier from India lay nearly at the point of death. After the 
Queen had spoken to him, he said : ''I thank God that he has 
allowed me to live long enough to see your Majesty with my own 
eyes." The Queen and the Princess Alice were both touched by 
dis speech, which came from the very heart of the dying man. 
The aspect of the whole hospital was extremely touching. It is now 
almost filled with Indian invalids, splendid old soldiers, bearded and 
bronzed ; many of them magnificent men of the ante-Crimean class. 
They thronged the corridors, drawn up in lines, and absolutely 
devoured their Queen with their eyes. She kept bowing to them as 
she walked along, making inouiries about the arrangements of the 
hospital from Colonel Wubraham and Inspector General Anderson. 
After looking at the chapel, bath-room, and kitchen, she expressed 
a wish to see the rooms of the Army Medical School, and accordingly 
visited the library, museum, lecture-room, laboratory, and micros- 
copical room. At each place the professors were sent for to explain 
the arrangements. She then went into the quarters of the married 
soldiers. It had been rather wished that she should not see these, 
as, owing to the recent opening of the hospital, it has not been 
possible to arrange so comfortably as could be desired for the great 
number of soldier's wives who have recently arrived with their 
sick husbands. However, the Queen said she desired to go, 
and accordingly she we«it into most of the rooms. Both she and 
Princess Alice spoke to several of the women; and enquired after 
their comfort. This was the only part of the hospital which did not 
satisfy her ; but it was explained to her that the present arrange- 
ments were only temporary. The Queen then re-embarked, after 
spending nearly two hours in the hospital. The day was beautiful, 
the sky cloudless, and nothing could be more cheerful than the look 
of the hospital grounds. Everybody connected with the institution 
was, of course, most highly gratified, not merely with the honour of 
the visit, but with the way, at once so thoroughly royal and womanly, 
in which she had shown her interest in her sick soldiers. The 
Queen's appearance was deeply interesting. When she is silent, her 
face is sad, and bears the marks of a heartfelt and abiding sorrow. 
Her smile is, however, as gracious as ever, and her voice, though 
low and very gentle, has all its old sweetness and clearness. She 
did not seem fatigued with her long walk through the hospital, 
though she must have gone over several miles of ground, and had 
many stairs to mount. So carefully had the news of her fisii been 
concealed, that there was scarcely any one to see her except the 
inmates of the hospital and the workmen still engaged there, and 
their wives and children. — Tlie Lancet, 



3. THE BISHOP OP LONDON ON THE DIFFERENCE BE- 

TWBBN EBLIOI0TT8 EDUCATION AND A KNOWLEDGE OF BBLIOION. 

** In the attempt to give religious education, they had often for- 
gotten tliat it was something quite difierent from the acquisition of 
knowleklge on religious subjects. The young man who failed to 
distinguish himself in the examination might 1^ the most religious — 
the most worthy of praise — ^the one who would turn out the most 
useful member of society. Therefore, they were not to be led away 
to suppose that if they had an examination on religious subjects, 
they were thereby establishing a system of religious education, 
^ey must go beyond anything that could be tested by examination 
into the daily discipline of the school, into the spirit of the lives led 
b^ the masters and the pupils, before they could say whether a reU- 
gioQfl education was given in any school or not. But, although they 



were to bear in mind that the knowledge of reli^^ouB snbjectB was 
not religion, yet they were not therefore to suppose that it was 
unimportant. There was scarcely to be found a man w ell a c qu Mait- 
ed with other subjects who would not consider himself disgraced if 
he were found ignorant of the highest matter of life, and of -^ 
matters which stretch beyond life. Therefore, there could be no 
good education without the knowledge of the subject of religion, 
just as there could be no real education which was not baaed on the 
religious training of the whole habits." 



YIII. Mntisiiaml fntHUgenrr. 



CANADA. 

URrv^ERSiTT OF ToaoifTo CoHvooATioN.— The Annual ConvoestioB 

of the University of Toronto was held on the 5th inst There was a laigt 
assemblsge of ladies and gentlemen present. The following degrees were 
conferred :— LL.D.— Adam Orooks, M. A^ B.O.L. 1LA.-J. J. Wadsworth, 
B.A.; J. 0. Hatton, B.A.; J. A. McLellan, B.A., and A. L. Wil«iL 
LL.B.— W. R. Meredith, O. E. Moore, R. Snelling, T. H. Begue, and^E. J. 
Denroche. M.B.— S. F. Ramsay, J. McCallam, J. Caseaden, J. B, T^coor, 
J. Fulton, W. H. Covemton, S. E. Shantz, T. B. N. Dack, J. Henry, D. 1l 
McAlpine, R. Orton, W, McKay, D. B. McCool, and J. W, Stewart. B.A 
— J. M. GibMn, K. McNish, T. W. Wright, W. Mnlock, W. Oldright, A. X. 
Lafferty, W. B. McMurrioh, W. O. Mc Williams, E. Frisby, J. Hubbert. 
T. H. Scott, W, D. Lesner, T. H. Burkitt, A. Hfistor, W. BL Withrcwr. 
The following gentlemen w<^re admitted as matrieulante . — FacuUy efLmm. 
— D. fl. Preston, D. L. Doncombe, M. J. Kelly. Faculty of JfedUine.^ 
W. R Holme, F. Rae, W. H. Miller, J. McCallum, R. Kmg, J. Stnbbt, 
W. C. Gouinlook, E. L. Barnham, A. G. Jackes, D. T. Scholfield, F. V. 
Hodder, M. S. Langs, A. O. McPhereon, J. Fnltoo, T. S. Bnlmer, J. Casoa- 
den, J. A. Fife, W. Mickle, R. Aberdein, P. Googtantimdes, A. Beith. 
R. Thorbuin, J. Lynch, D. L. McAlpine. Faculty of Arts,^. A- Patter- 
son, C. W. Bell, W. R. Holme, W. G. Falconbridc^e, T. D. Delamere, A, C. 
Tyner, J. R Gould, L. H. Robertson, G. Rennie, J. Tait, T. P. Butler. 1. 
Byers, W. T. Barbour, M. McKeosie, J. Gillies, A. H. Wright* D. Hunksr. 
A. Greenlees, M. 0. Moderwell, J. Barron, W. MeDiarmid, A. J. Bobertno, 
J. G. Bowes, G. Brunei, W. Davidson, P. Farley, H. M. Deroehe, C. T. Bal- 
tray. H. P. Hill, G. Sheppard, G. Davidsoni R. R Baldwin, R. Cameron, 
W. Watt, H. Clarke, P. M. Barker, J. G. Ridout, E. P. Crawford, Fleming, 
and J. B. Thompson. The following prise poem — " Westward, the St»r 
of Empire takes its Way,'' was recited by J. Campbell : 

" On, Empire t speed tbee on tfay war. 
Ne'er may thv sons tme coanne lack 



" Hail I Empire, glorious gift of heaven, 
Twin brother of our mortal rare. 
Fair child of Paradise long driven 
From thy first, holy dwelling place ; 
Glad nations hail the Joyftil day 
That makes them, by thy coming, blest. 
Exultant, welcome thee to sway 
Thy sceptre in the mighty Wee*. 

" Long hast thou dwelt where springs the 
light 



Of early mom o'er distant lands, 

" "flight, 

jy course impelled by unseen hai. „. 
Where Hesperus thine advent waits. 



Still guided in thy wayward L^ .., 
Thy course impelled by unseen hands ; 



Pie er may tbv sons true coang 
To go before thee, ne'er delay 
To follow in thy beaten ira». 
Be thein an empire worthier tw 
Than that by conquering armies won, 
A holy light, a guiding star. 
A power to lead the nations on. 

" Till to the land that gavt) thee bbth. 
Thou Shalt retain with blessings crowo^. 
When thou hast spanned tJbe cirdinK 

earth. 

Fulfilled thy long appointed round . 

Till war's relentless reign shaU cease. 

'TUl thou Shalt set the nationa finee, 

Aud lead them in the light of peace, 

Of wisdom, love, and liberty. 

*' Then shining like the noonday sun. 
The star that sage and sbephera led 
To where a babe, the Hobr One^ 
Was l^d in Bethlehem^onely bed. 
Shall stand amid the ghuing skiea 
A new, a better world to bleaa. 
And Universal Bmp&rB rise 
To hail the Son of BIghteouaneBs.'' 



Old Ocean bears thee proudly o'er. 
And mountains opening wide their gates, 
Proclaim thee to the Ikrt^est shore. 

*•' Par from the crowd of cringing slaves. 
That trembling fall before thy power, 
Thy childn>n lead o'er thee the waves. 
And deck thy brow with Freedom's 

crown; 
For thev are Freedom's heirs and thine. 
No feeble race, no bastard brood. 
True scions of a noble line. 
The stout, old Anglo-Saxon blood I 

The winner of the gold medal in Medicine waa Ramsay, S, F. Me 
McNiah, N., gold medalliat ; Gibson, J. M., Lafferty, A. M. and Lesoer, W. D. 
silver medallists, in Olaasice. Messrs. Wright, T. W., gold medalliat, and 
Lafferty, A. M., and Frisby, E., silver medallists, in Mathematica. Meesn. 
Mulock, W., and Oldwright, W., gold medallists, and Glbeon, J. M, and 
Scott, T. H.. silver medallists, in Modern Languages. Messrs. McMnrrich, 
W. B., gold medallist, and Hubbert J. silver medallist^ in Natural Sdenees^ 
W. O. McWilliama, silver medallist, in Metaphysiea, Ethiee, Logic, and 
Civil Policy. 

The following scholarships were then awarded y—Faculfy of MeSdm. 
—Matriculation, W. B. Holmes ; first year, G. Wilkins; second year, J. L 
McCarthy ; third year, J. J. Wadsworth. Faculty o/" .4r<t.— MatriculaOoB 
--Greek and Latb, J. A. Pateraon, 1; Greek and Latin, A. G. Tyner, ti 
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Mathematics, J. A. Patersoo, I ; Mathematios, J. E. €K>uld, 2 ; Oeneral 
Profidenoj, C. W. Bell, 1 ; General Profldenex, W. R. Holmes, 2 ; Oen 
eral Proficieocy, W. G. Falcoobridge, 8 ; General Proficiency, T. D. Dela- 
mere, 4 ; General Proficiency, L. H. Robertson, 6. First year—Classics 
and General proficiency, J. A. Paterson ; General Proficiency, W. G. Fal- 
conbridge, 1 ; General Profidency, P. Wright, 2; General Profidency 
A. F. Campbell, 8 ; General Profidency, J. C. Morgan, 4. Second year — 
Classics, S. Foster ; Mathematics, W. Malloy ; Natural Sciences, J. B, 
Thompson; Modem Languages, J. Campbell; Metaphysics and Ethics, 
J. E. Croly ; General Proficiency, G. S. Goodwillie. Third year— Classics, 
W. SL Vandersmissen ; Mathematics, J. Rntledge ; Natural Sdences, E. F. 
Snider ; Modem Languages, F. £. Seymour ; Ethics, Metaphysics, i&c, 
T. D. Craig ; General Proficiency, J. Wilson . 

The prixes were next awarded, Mr. Boyd presented Mr. J. Campbell 
to whom had been awarded prizes for English verse and English prose. 
Boy. Mr. Schluter presented the successful candidates for prizes in French 
and German cdropoeition — Mr. Oldwrlght, W., in the former, and Messrs. 
Eby, A., and Vandersmissen, W. H., ceqtuUe9 in the latter. Professor 
Hirschfelder presented the successful candidate for the prize in Oriental 
Languages, Mr. Gibson J. Morrison. Rev. Dr. McCaul presented Mr. Gib- 
son J. Morrison, the successful competitor for the Prince's prize. These 
prizes all consisted of handsomely bound volumes of condderable value, 
and the bestowal of them in each class elidted hearty applause. 

Thx Convocation CIosed. — The Chancellor, in rising to dose the con- 
vocation, said he knew that upon occadons of this kind it was expected 
that the gentleman predding should offer a few remarks. It was only 
witLin the previous twenty-four hours that he had recdved the commission 
appointing him Chancellor of the University ; and he thought, therefore, 
he had a claim on their indulgence, and would be excused if he found 
himself unable to pass under review the proceedings of this institution 
during the past year. (Applause.) He regretted this inability, because 
he thought it would have afforded gratification to know the particulars of 
the progress of the ITniverdty, which, he was informed, was highly satis- 
faetory. (Applause.) He felt very sendtively the high honour that had 
b«eo conferred upon him, and he fdt, too, how inadequate he was for the 
podtion, and how imperfectly he was able to discharge its duties; he 
trusted, however, that as long as he 'filled it he would never be found 
inactive in watdiing over the interests and promoting the welfare of this 
institution— (great applause)— in maintaining in their fullest integrity the 
rights and privileges belonging to it— the rights and privileges belonging 
to its graduates, its professors, and its senate, and all bdonging to it — 
rights and privileges, which, in his opinion, belonged to the people of 
Upper Canada, and which the more they knew, the more they examined 
into, the more they would appreciate. (Applause.) It was not for him 
then to speak of the advantages of a national education, for that would be 
a twice told tale ; and though this was the first day he had been present 
there in the capadty of Chancellor, be wae not a stranger to the Univer- 
Mty. From the first he had been a member of its senate, and in former 
days he had taken a very active part in its government, and a warm 
interest in its progress. But in later years, being a member of the 
GoTemment, he had felt himself debarred Arom taking such a podtion, 
more particularly as he was the medium through which the resolutions 
of the senate were reported to the visitor, the Governor General He 
tmated, however, that upon every opportunity he would have as Chan- 
cdlor, he would be found doing the utmost in his power— the utmost in 
his humble abilities— to protect the rights and privileges of the Univer- 
si^, should they ever be invaded, which, he trusted, they never would. 
(Loud applause.) He then adverted to the death of the late Chancellor, 
Mr. Justice Connor — an event which be deeply deplored — and also to the 
death of the previous Chancellor, Mr. Justice Bums. They were both 
worthy, excellent men, and in their death the University lost firm friends, 
and the country faithful servants. (Applause.^ After remarking that 
the number of matriculants was iai^er upon this than any other oocadon^ 
the Chancellor dosed the oonvooation.— Three cheers were then given for 
the Queen, and three for the Chancellor. The audience then separated. 

— Tbi Anhual UNivxasiTT Dniina. — The annual dhiner of the 
UoiTersity Assodation took place in the dining-room of the Univerdty 
bnildings at seven o'dock. The dinner was provided in admirable style 
by Mr. Steers. About one hundred and fifty gentlemen sat down to the 
Uble. Mr. Edward Blake A.M., 4>reftided, and was supported on his 
right by the Chancellor, Mr. Justice Morrison, Hon. William Cayley, and 
Mr. FMeriek Cnmberiaiid^ and on his l«ft bj Dr. WoodOll, B. A.; Dr.| 



Hodder, and Professor Croft. Dinner having been partaken of, the chair- 
man gave the usual loyal and patriotic toasts, all of which were received 
with loud cheers, and duly responded to. After a number of toasts had 
been given and responded t^, the company separated. The excellent band 
of the Queen's Own Rifles was present, and played at intervals during the 
evening.— XMu2fr. 

MoDKL School ro& Urrxa Canada. — The annual examination of the 

Model School (boys' and girls' departments) was held yesterday, when a . 
large number of the parents and friends of the pupils assembled to witnesa 
the proceedings, in which all present apparently took a lively interest. We 
observed several clergymen and other gentlemen, from the country, making 
anxious inquiries relative to the rules and regulations upon which the in - 
stitution is conducted and into the appliances in requisition to carry ioio 
practical operation the system pursued.— The third division, under the 
tuition of Miss Clark, youngest daughter of the energetic and indefatigable 
head mistress, showing a very fair proficiency in geography, natural 
history, arithmetic and spelling, in tlie latter branch of which they ex- 
celled ; and this tells well ou behalf of tbdr teacher, for good spellers are 
sure to become smart and intelligent scholars. The questions put to the 
class whose ages ranged frQm six to ten years, were too difiicult This 
was evident from the Dcust that 6 out of 58 pupils oould only answer them. 
How so young a lady as Miss Clark can command the energy to keep so 
large a number of pupils interested in their studies we cannot opine. — The 
second, under the care of Miss Adams, a teacher of no ordinary tact and 
Miergy, combined with a happy facility in communicating ideas, gave in- 
dubitable proof of sound progress in every department of knowledga We 
were much gratified to find that the very important study of PAyno/cyy— 
hitherto a desideratum in common school education long felt — has at 
length become a special subject of study in the Model School. It is a 
well-known fact that while we are acquainted with all the inddents con- 
nected with the outer world, we are to a great degree ignorant of the laws 
which govern and regulate our oi^nio and functional qualities. — ^The first 
dividon, under the supervision of the head mistress assisted by the lady 
students of the Normal School, acquitted themselves in a ereditable man- 
ner. The answering of Miss Clara Clarke — who, by the way, is no rela- 
tion of Mrs. Clarke— elidted the highest encomiums from all. Miss E. 
Reeves — daughter of Mr. Reeves, Queen street, bids fdr to take her place 
in the Model SchooL — ^The specimens of domestic economy, exhibited 
proved an attractive and interesting feature in the examination. The 
spedmens of sewing of little Alice Flavel, Margaret Campbell, Jane 
Erskine and Harriet Yarcoe, were much admired, while the plain loaf of 
JuUa Cody, the rich cake of Rosy Westlake, and the buns of £. Scott re- 
ceived marked approval With regard to the Boys* department the bead- 
master's effidency as a first-dass teacher is so well known that comment is 
unnecessary. Suffice it to say that the answering of the boys was really 
excellent. When a question was propounded all hands were anxioudy 
held up to signify a readiness to reply. Mr. Campbeirs boys were distin- 
guished for proficiency in every branch under instruction. — The penman- 
ship of the boys' school was, amongst youth, inimitable, both as regards 
formation and execution. The system is bold and free, and if Mr. Strachan 
the excellent writing master, forms a judgment by contrasting the propor- 
tion of the bottom with the top curves in the formation of letters he will 
in due course of time have some of the best writers on this continent — ^The 
singing, under the able instmction of Mr. Sefton, delighted those who were 
so fortunate as to have been present ou this interesting occidon. — Every- 
thing which tends to the encouragement and taste for learaiog appeara to 
be adopted by the heads of the Educational department We were shown 
a very neatly executed form of certificate given to the deserving pupils in 
the different branches in which they are most profident. It is printed on 
card board, and the dedgn, which is exceedingly neat, is the same as that 
used by the Society for Promoling Christiao Knowledge. — After the 
termination of the exercises in the school-rooms, the pupils were sum- 
moned to the theatre in the Normal School to receive the prizes awarded 
to the successful competitors. The gallery, and every avdlable place in 
the theatre, were crowded with vidtors, who appeared to take much 
interest in the pleasing ceremony of distributing the prizes. This part of 
the day's proceedings was performed by Rev. Dr. Ryerson and Rev. Dr. 
Jennings, the former gentleman presenting the prizes to the girls and the 
latter to the boys. — At the close the Rev. Dr. Ryerson rose and said that 
no part of his official duty affi>rded him more unmingled pleasure than 
attendtiig the examination of the Modd school. Upon no former occasion 
did he aqperteoe to modi gratifiMtioa at witnMui^ th« pertonaiioet oi 
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the popiU ia gTmoMties. Altlwiigh their ezeeUent frlen^ Geplaiii Oood- 
wio, bad adraneed ia yeari^ he bad nooe of the decripitode of old age, and 
had not lost aoy of hia vigor aod energy in that braneb of educaiioo. He 
(Dr. Rjeraoo) waa enre that be ezpreeeed the feeling of that meeting, an 
well as of the people of the oountry, when he eaid^Long may Gkiptaia 
Ooodwin live to promote io important a caase. The pupils bad dbtin- 
goisbed tbemselves indiriduall^ in tbe different branobes so meritoriously, 
that it iraa unaecMaary for him t6 iftafte any eotnttAii t%e pHt% whteb 
tbey had obtained spoke fbr tbemaelvei, and be had tfo dodbt «b« ptipfli 
eftmed them well and tbey had been well merits TV> the bo]^ and glrtf 
he would say, Odd grnnt that, tbey asay be prompted to attll further pei> 
s^tefaoee ia the disebarge of their dutiea. fie hoped that aa they Ad- 
vluieed in thoie atudiee, that they would earty with ihem fhroqgh life tiie 
same energy, and tbe tame diligenee ^bichthey bad aeqiflted tt (he Model 
sdiool, and which was ao amply displayed on that day^ ptoocedbg). Hie 
leftrned Superintendent then referred to the object lot whieb the adiool 
wts intended. It waa not so much to tettcb efaildren aa to ibow boW they 
ought to be taugbt Teaehen bad been selected for their penmliar merits 
add tbe rery best system of eduoatiofi was'adopted. The iramber of ^1- 
dren in the sehool was fimited. There were 150 girli and itO boys; and 
there were a larg^e number of applleationa for admission, but tbe nil^ was 
not to admit more, and it had not been deri&ted from. The fete at the 
first eetabliafament of the sehool were only one peony per week, but they 
were now 26 eents per week. Every faeility that could be afforded tbe 
pupils wAa afforded them, so that the people of tipper Canada may see 
that it baa an establishment upon which they could rely tbat their diil- 
dren's education waa of a superior kind. He waa happy to say that there 
was no decHne in proficiency, and that the school would bear fayorable 
comparison with any educational establiebtnent in tbe country. In regard 
to the Normal School, its object was not to educate persons, but to teach 
them to become teaehen in the common schools. A complaint bad been 
made that comparatively few l^ormal School teachers were appointed to 
the common schools. There were several conditions required, similar to 
those in the States, from candidates desirous of preparing themselves for 
tbe profession of teachers, and unless those conditions were strictly com- 
plied with a certificate could not be granted. There waa nearly three- 
fourths of those attending the school who had been common school teachers 
before and who had come here to qualify themselves. Tbe number of per- 
sons during the session wholiad sought admittance was 1<S8 ; the number 
admitted was 187. The number of those who bad left during tbe session 
from sickness, and inability to attend was 29, and those who had obtained 
oertiflcates was 95» Tbe number of first class certificates granted and 
marked A was 1 ; marked B 7; C 12 Total 26. Second daes certificates 
maiked A 14 ; B 40 ; G 16 Total certificates granted 95. Many of these 
had held Kormal School certificates before, attd they had come back to go 
through a more difficult eitamination ; and to obtain certificates of a higher 
order. The general rule waa that thoee who bad attended the school had 
evinced a taste for the profession of teachers, and the infiuence which the 
system of education had on them was, tbat the common school system has 
become so general that one may go into any town or village m the country 
and tbey would find that there waa not a school which was not as neatly 
erected and as well fitted up as our own model school. So it would be 
seen tbat the seed sown here was taking root, and be trusted would be of 
advantage to tbe rising generation. He congratulated tbe teachers of the 
Model sehool as well aa those of the Normal school upon the successful 
termination of the session ; and to Mrs. Clarke, particularly, he wished to 
convey his congratulations, and he hoped that she would be long spared to 
take an active part in the instruction of the children attending those 
schools. He then said that it waa his pleaaing duty to announce to the' 
pupils that they would not be required to attend school until tbe first week 
in August (Applause.) Rev. Dr. Jennings then pronounced the bene- 
ifiction, after which one of tbe young ladies belonging to the senior class 
presented an address, in behalf of the school, to their teacher 2iirs. Clarke, 
accompanying it with a very handsonieTy bound photograph album. Mrs. 
Clarke replied in affectionate terms, thanking tbetti fbr so kl<kd a ihArk of 
their esteem, and expressing a hope that they would, through life, fear God 
and in all their ways acknowledge Elim and He would direct their paths. — 
The proceedings were then brought to a dose, and the large audience dis- 
persed well pleased with what they had witnessed.— ^Xeadb*. 

--«— BjuMOvanoii iff RB«iorou(i Collm^— We UMf had the plea^ 
awa^ol atUndiog aa esMBiinatioo of tb» Stadenta- of BegiopoUa* OoUegei 
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ftelvea. Judging from the extent and variety of the esevoiaea, and the 
esse and exactitude with which Uiey were gone tb rough, tbia fine inetitiif- 
tion bids fair to rival, in course of time, tbe oldest Colleges hi the eoontiy. 
The examination waa not a mere formality, but each scholar was aobjected 
to tbe moe^ rigid serutioy. Tbe gentlemen who questioned them w«re 
evidently desirous of satiafying themselves of the progress of each one 
during tbe year. Tbe most difficult questions of Philosophy were dis. 
cussed with a clearness and force that left nothing to be desired. Ia 
Mathematics, tbe results were equally gratifying, exhibiting careful atady 
and excellent instriiotion. the Latin authors, ^rom CssMr to Tacitoa, w«se 
represented ; and what surprised ua moat was the devemeas with whieh 
the Students entered into the spirit and meaning of their author, their 
elegant oonstmctioa of the most intricate sentences, and the correct En^ 
lish in whieb they expressed themselves. Tbe same praise ia due to the 
rendering of the immortal productiona of Grecian genius. XeniophoQ, 
Homer, Sophocles and Earipedes, with other authors, were beautifully 
translated. Indeed, we have seklom observed greater justioA done to the 
chef d*0Bovrea of those great men. — But it is not to be imagined that tlie 
rlassieal course is so exclusively followed as not to admit the daima of a 
commercial training. The importance of a thorough English edacatioo is 
fully appredated. From the elementary to the higher branches^ the S(a- 
denta were equally successful, and aeemed to have acquired a large ahars 
of the qualifieationa Deceosary for commercial pursuits. — On the wholes the 
examination was a great success, and speaka much for the past and hope 
for the future. At the conclusion of tbe exercises, the diatributioD of 
Prizes took place^ after which His Lordship the Bishop addressed the 
Students in a few appropriate remarks, concluding with a justly deserved 
encomium on tbe aealous and able Director, Bev. J. O^Brien. — Kim^ftttm 
AritUh Whig, 

— LoBsno OoiiVKKT.^On last Wednesday the annual diatribatioa of 
prises to the young lady pupils of Loretto Convent, in this dty, took place. 
The Rev. K Gordon, Vicar-Oeneral, of Hamilton, predded instead of his 
Lordships Bishop Lyndi, who was unavoidably absent He waa aaristed 
In bia duties by the Rev. Vicar^eneral Walsh and Archdeaooo 0*Keefd. 
The subject matter of the examination waa very oomprehendve, embradog 
amongst otlier thioge, Geography* Grammar, History, Arithmetie, As> 
tronony, and the French and Italbu languages. In dl those branobes of 
aa accomplished femde education the young ladies underwent a most 
rigorous and searching examination, and evinced throagboot thai Ibcy 
were thoroughly groanded in the fundamental prindples of a liberd 
education, to aa extent which few, who did not witness the eanuBUDatioas^ 
Would probably codedve. In mathematics they seemed exceedingly pto- 
fieient. Miss Rose Amdd is here worthy of honorable meotioii. Odd 
medala were awarded to the Misses Norton and McEenna. The youy 
ladies bad on eshibitioD several well executed drawings and speeinieos of ' 
needlework* Among tbe former We noticed the Paatile drawing of Mtn 
Morray, whieh ia fine in the boldness of its oottine and artisUo working ia 
of the shades* Miss Muttlebury*s pencil drawing is also to bo oonunended. 
The Misses Rose Arnold and Mullen displayed some beautiful fancy woriL 
la TBiumi we must say this establishment is well worthy of patronage and 
of any encomium that may be passed upon it It is prindpally oondoeled 
by oOBtinental ladles of the highest profiden^ io the varied aoqniremeats 
requisite to fit a young lady for taking aod holding her noblet— aodd tbe 
charmed drdes of the heau mondf. By unswerving perseverance and 
ever watchful solicitude they fulfil their dutiea to both parent and child bi 
the most aattrsfiEMtory manner, and gain for thdr school a leadii^ pUos 
among the sdect eo^^rtes for imparting instruction to the young ladies ni 
Canada. By instilling into their minds the observance of every virtue^ 
they qualify them for becoming affectionate sisters, dutiful children, and 
virtuous, tender wives and matrons. After dnging t% ftuuaM the national 
anthem, the assembly dispersed, amply pleased and highly satisfied with 
tbe inteUeetual treat furnished them.^X«ader. 

m 

"^^'^ Modttt GBJidnaK dottod..— >The priaeis ait^HNled at the anttual ex* 
aitytaatieft of the pupils under imtmcdon ia the Modd Grammar Sebod, 
were presented on Fritfay afternoon, tbe lOfih inst, to the snceeaefBl com* 
petitore, in the theatre of the Normal School, by the Rev. Mr. Oheekl^, 
rector of the institution. Tbe prites were beetowed for dietinguisbed 
answeriag in the various literary subjects cbissified, as also for geocnl 
prdioieney throughout the year, a^udicated by marks of merit. Oaptaia 
Ooedwin distributed the pt iaes to those young gentlemen who had excdied 
id ggrmnsBtie eaerdBeft Itie, indeed^. a sul»jeot of gratlficatioa tbat physi* 
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Upn of Om Chief SuperinteDdent of Edaoatioo, tod have now beoome an 
imporCant pa^ in the edueatioo ot onr youth, tt it a settled aod fiv^i be- 
lief, and acknowledged b^ erery stadeqt of nature, that muaoular power 
aod ooDsequent meDtal rigour, makes coDtinuoaa noieDtal eifort an agree- 
able part of our nature, aud If the result of aysteotatic physical exercises 
i« the gjmnasiuoi aod iq tho crieket ground. Whoeyer witnesses the 
military evolvtioas performed bgr our City VohxDteers, may at 0009 see 
that the mdvemeDts of the Hormal Se^ool Cadets ara above meebaoical 
preeision — the result of physical traioiog. The Chief Snperiatendent of 
E^uoatioD, the Prindpal of Upper Oanada CoiU|^ and the Raetor of the 
Model Graoamar School, ooiaaieiul« in atfoog and empbatio langiu^y these 
ezereisea, on aooonnt of the beoafioial advaiitagea of which they are pro* 
ductive, in cultivating prompt and decisive action in bua^nesa tianaactioos, 
and deveiopiDg a yigorons mind in a healthful body.^The Rev. Mr. 
Cheekley, oa pvesent$ttg tha priaes» spoke in cdtnplimentary terms tif the 
aaeiduous attentiofi paid by tihre boys to thefr itudies. Four only had pre> 
aented themselves as matriculants in Conege, and these had obtained ho- 
nours — ^three io tftiiversity OoRege and one !q Trtntcy Cotl^e. (Appiauise.) 
After the prizes had becfn giYen out, a depooction froiA the ITorfnal School 
Oadats advanced to tha platfdrm, Knd Lieot^fiAnt Macdonald, in a f^w ap- 
propriate and eloquent remarks, presented Captain Goodwin urifh a sitvdr 
claret Jug, bearing the following inscrfpCioo, neatly executed: "Presented 
to Captain H. Goodwin, by the ffl. G. S. Cadete. July 10, ISeS."— Capt. 
Goodwin, in rising to return thanks for the unexpected present conferred 
upon him, waa much affected. He said that his services had been amply 
rewarded, and that he highly appreciated the kindly feelinge which 
pron>pted the cyMlets to preseat him with this sotMmitf . It waukl be pre- 
aomptuooa ii\ him to say that he wauld live long ; but thfa he would si^, 
that as long as he lived his services would be devoted to this exoellent in- 
atitation. (Long and continued appjanae.) — ^The Rev, Dr. Ryerson also 
addressed thoae present in his uanal elo<|i]ent and foroibla style.-^The 
Rev. Dr. Fuller preoouoced the benedietiiHi, and th» ioteveatiqg proaeed* 
ii^ thua ended.— XMdier, 

[For various reasons, it has been decided to eloae tha lladei Gravmi^ 

c* -<- — 1 T^ ^BkU. *!-■-— .—^-~——. — — fc ^^^ ^^^^^^^^^J ^^ *^^k ^^^^^X ^^^^^\ 



ifonaa Caaaa Qowttm i> BMaLa«i>/*-Aboat iB)4v00a has now 

baa&nused for tbaereotson of tha prDpoead Middle CIamt Oollaga, whMb 
it baa been determined lo establish in Suflbil:, England, as a taemorfal to 
the late Prince Cona<>rt, and to raise the tone of middle-clasa education in 
tbadislmi. The calfcge is to be erected avar Fraariinf^haai; iap the^ahD^ 
county, and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has oonsented to lay 
the firat stone» 

— ^ UaaTAi» Unvaawrr.— Tbomaa HiU^ DUX, haa baan eketed to flM 
thaofliaeof PkMdaDt^ asade vaoanl by the deeaaaa of the lamented Fellsa. 
The ikBmuA Catalogue presents this sessfon a toUd of 9:H students ; ^2 
under gradiiatea, 9 reaideDt graduates, 89 law students, 66 in scientific 
defwvtmeai, 211 ia medical school, and 17 divaity sma^ttkii Tha senior 
daas is the largest, and numbers 116 pupUs. The faculty and corps of 
inatmetors nnmber 66. The GolLege expenses, exclusive of board, text- 
books, et&, is about $100. Bbard, from $8.60 to $i.00 per week. The 
total number of books in the librArie« of the tTniversity is 162,500. 



IX. §tVAvtmmM ^(rtiifH. 



THE 



PKOVINCIAL CERTIFICATES GBANTED BY 

CBiEir gUF&RIlfTSNJiBIfT OF BDlTCATIQIf. 

The Chief dnperitrtendent of Bducaticm, on the recotntttcn- 
dation of the masters of the Normal Sc)uMd» and under the 
authority of the fcDowin^ sectiton of the Upper Canada Con- 
soUdated Commoju School Mi, 22 Victoriay chap. 64« has 
granted to the undermentioned Student of the Narmal School, 
Provincial Ceitificates of QuaUfication at Commoa Sabool 
Teachers id any part of Upper Canada : 

"107. Tha Chief Superiatandeat of fidcica4io% on tha laMmuaaadaiion 
of tbaTeaabeia in tlia Nanaal Sohool, may gi^ to any Tsaabef of Oom- 
xnon Schools a Cbrtiftcatte of Qnaliteition, which shall be valid tn any 
part of 0pper Canada until i«v6ked ; bat no snch Certtfltsta shall be 
given to any person who haa not hoen a Student la. the Nonnal School" 



TW cafflificataa ave divided into dasaeSf in harmoof witk iImt 
gaaara^ pfOgmnMe/ aatatditeg ta #Uoh att tMAer* » Vpfei' 
CanadA dra ve^aifi^ la be €maAa»ii ni ^AMMed, ahd' kt6 ttf Iff 
until revoked, or until the exptfaftOn of the time mentioned in 
the 'certiil<7ttt6. 

^ch certificate is numbered and recorded in the Register of 
the DepartiMntp ia the foHowiag' erdtr s 

TWBJnfr-NINTH SESSIW.-^DAMD IWH JUNE, im. 



Malbb. 



FutST Oridsar 4iteapa JL 
1627 Brown, James Coyle. 
162a aiaat^ SMUlMai FlvMaa 

First Glass. — QaAOi B. 
I62d Hamilton, Alexander^ 
1630 Hammond, Joseph (126^). 
leai Mrfnaiiaay dhnan (814, loOf). 

First Glass. — GaAoa 0. 

1632 Ewing John (1556). 

1633 Helson, Thomas Heniy. 

1634 liaiheioil, John Hagit 

1635 Rider, Thomas. 

1636 Ross, John. 

I63t Vork, Frederic! Embry (1 5Y3). 



OLAaa--6aa0a A. 
1608- Bemay, WillibBBr Henvy. 
1638 Butler, Biehiod Oharlea 

1640 Oalbmith, DanieL 

1641 Langdon, Richard Vickeiy. 

1642 Moment, Alfred Harrison. 

1643 MeKay, Andrew. 
16M Welsh, Jahn (14at.> 

SaooMD Glass.— GaAni B. 
1646 AlUflon, AndreW (821). 

1646 Bao^^Bichard. 

1647 Barr, William. 



1 1648 Bell, WikiMa. 
1 1640 Burrawa, FiWKtm il 
1«50 Oaia^Jaafesi 

1651 Gameron, Thoiaasw 

1652 Gampbell, Aaron Jesse, 

1653 Fawcett, Simon Wesley. 
1664 Flynn, Daniel (1384). 
laaa Frarnvton, John. 

1686 Goldsmith. Perry Pavid» 

1657 Hannah, William G«orga« 

1658 D^sre, GtoOrge Williaiii. 
leSd Herriek, Alran OorHov. 

1660 Hicks, David (1386). 

1661 Hodge, Geoffe. 

1662 Holmes. Robert. 
1669 King, Jofia ghfMf)ter. 

1664 MoArthttr» Aiexande#4 

1665 McBrajne, D^gald. 

1666 McDonald, William. 

1667 McLaren, Aleacadder tiunUidfea 

(1472 t). 
166a Palmer, Gkorge Alazaada^. 
1669 Rose, Leonard Alftad. 
16tO Taber, Jacob Russell. 

Skcoim Gi^Ass.-^GnAine C. 
(Expire One Year ftoat dcttt,) 

1671 Jordan, Thomad. 

1672 Lowe, Peter. 
1678 Moyer, Eli Nash. 

1674 RookweU, AshbeL 

1675 Swa% ThoBiaSi 



Faaaua 



FnuT Gtia8i'<^6taDa At 
16tr« Buick, MargaMt (1426, ra6«, 

1581). 
l^Tl Graig, Elizabeth, 
1678 Greenlees, Miargaret(158d). 
1678 G'NeUl, Margaret(14^, 1494). 

1680 Reeves, Mary Msria (1405) 

1580). 

First CLASS.-^€tRADB B. 

1681 Adams, Agnea Maria \U^^} 

1682 Henning, Amelia (1518, IfiQiy. 
1688 OTUherty, Anna Maria (1820, 

1418, 1498). 
1684 Rogers, Jessie (M21, 1590^ 
1585). 

First Glass.— GTradM G. 
16^ GrifBn, Ellen Catherine (1236, 

1409). 
16116 James, Lucy (\Zt^. 
1697 Munson, Gharlotta (588, 1518^ 
1598). 

1688 MtKellar, Gatherine (1815, 

1608). 

1689 O'FlahertaF, BdithKl«8a^ 1589, 

1594). 

1690 Vallance, Margaret (124H). ^ 

Sbeotn Glass:— ChcAnr A. 

1691 Gillen, Gatherine (1615). 

1692 GUllan, Ellen <161<6>. 

160$ Horner, Esther Anna Rogaes- 
(1419). 



1694 Lanton^ Annie <1M1). 
169& Peden, Jesdie Lathrop. 

1696 Stevensoa, Rath Bedelia (1609) 

1697 Williams, Eliaa Aan (1521, 

1612). 

Saeovn GLa8B.-»-G«id>K B. 

1698 Allen, Mai^. 

1699 Bell, Mary Ana. 

1700 Dick, Margaret Etizabeth. 

1 701 Grabell, Ladonta Maria Emme- 

lina. 

1702 Outhrie, Jane. 

1708 HarboUle, Gharlotte* 

1704 Kessack. Elizabeth (L620). 

1705 Martin, Klizabeth. 

1706 Gates, TsabellaAugadta (1624) 

1707 G^Briea, BKaa. 

1708 Stewart, Anni40l58). 

1709 Welsh, Jans. 

1710 Wilkinson, Hannah (1626). 

1711 Wright, Maiy Eleanor. 

Sboomo Glass. — Gradb G. 
(Expiri One Year Jrom ddtt.J 

1712 Garfisle, Jane. 
1718 Oaab, Ghartotte. 

)714 Elder, Gbristiaa BMtfie. 
1716 Eider, Jaae. 

1716 HamUtoa, Sasah Jane. 

1717 Horgan, Mary Rebeoaa. 

1718 Lamb, Susannah. 

1719 LymboBBoer, Ettu.. 

1720 Simons, Theresa Maria. 

1721 Twohy, Ellen. 



BXP1R1I> GjERnnoATis. 
Tha oertifia«tea of the iSetoad Oiatf^. Gr$da 0, gdtnted sabM^ently fic^ 
tha NiaaiasBtb Seaslan, ha^a been lindlad to one year from thair tt^ptb* 
tiva datii* In tha Jatimai^^jEIViantfioavfb* Jtlly; 18#l^ «!hr FDbnMty eitt 



<'TkefMnirnia briefaMt fndiC&tft tta« number of a previous oeftifl(|tf * pbtahiad. 
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July, 1861, for Febrauy and Angtuit, 1862, and Febroaiy, 1868, lists' of 
the certificates which had expired up to those dates were published, and 
the following list shows those which expired on the 16th June, 1868 : 



1486 Boldhck, Richard Heniy. 
1486 Summers, George. 



11487 Wager, Reuben Lewis. 

|l488 Obtain€d Second Clou jL{\tU) 

FSMALBB. 



1622 (^tabud Second Class B (1691) 
1628 do. do. (1698) 

1624 do. do. A (1690) 

1626 Kane, Mary Anne. 

1626 Kennedy, Eliza Jane. 

1627 Obtained Second Class B(ieO^) 
«% A Certificate has no legal Talne after the date of its expiration. 

Education Office, ALEXANDER MARLING, 

Toronto, 16th June, 1868. Registrar, 



1628 Obtained Second Class B (1606) 

1629 do. do. (1607) 

1630 do. do. A (1694) 
toid First Class 0{US9) 

1681 Richardson, Isabella. 



NOEMAL SCHOOL. 

The next Session of the Normal School will commienoe on 
the 8th of August. Application for admission should be made 
not later than the first week of the Session. 



Schools. The selected are honafideior the ; and 

the CORPOBATION HEREBY PLEDGES ITSELF UOt tO glTO Or 

dispose of them, nor permit them to be given or disposed ot 
to the teacher or to any private party, or for any private 
PURPOSE WHATSOEVER, but to apply them solely to the pur- 
poses above specified in the Schoob of the ...< , in terms of 

the Departmental Regulations granting one hundred per cent, 
on the present remittance. The parcel is to be sent to the 
... Station of the Railway, addressed to 

In testimony whereof, the CSorporation above-named, 
hereto aflftxes its corporate seal to this application, by the hand 
of ,* this day of , 186-, 

Amount remitted, $ 

Trustees must sign their X::;;::::::;::::::::::::::"^^^^^^ 



POSTAGE REGULATION IN REGARD TO GRAM- 
MAR AND COMMON SCHOOL RETURNS. 

All official returns which are Required by law to be for 
warded to the Chief Superintendent, or a Local Superintendent, 
and which are made upon the printed blank forms furnished by 
the Educational Department, muH he pre-paid, at the rate of 
one cent, and be open to inspection, so as to entitle them to pass 
through the post as printed papers. No letters should be en- 
closed with such returns. A neglect to observe this regulation 
has repeatedly subjected this Department to an unnecessary 
charge of 14 cts. and 21 cts. on each package, including the 
Post-office fine of nearly fifty per cent, for non-payment. 

ASSORTED. PRIZE BOOKS IN PACKAGES, 

Selected by the Department, for Qrammar or Common S^^ols, from 
the Catalogue^ in assorted packages^ as follows : 

Package No. 1. Books and Cards, 5cts. to 70cts each $10 

" No. 2. Ditto ditto 5cts. to $1*00 each $16 

«< No. 3. Ditto ditto Sets, to |1'25 each $20 

<< No. 4. Ditto ditto lOcts. to |1'50 each $26 

" No. 5. Ditto ditto lOcts. to $1-76 each $80 

" No. 6. Ditto ditto lOcts. to $200 each $36 

'< No. 7. Ditto ditto 15cts. to $2*25 each $40 

«« No. 8. Ditto ditto 15cts. to S2*50 each $46 

'* No. 9. Ditto ditto 15cts. to $2*75 each $50 

<< No. 10. Ditto ditto 20cts. to |300 each %^Q 

<« No. 11. Ditto ditto 20cts. to $325 each $60 

<< No. 12. Ditto ditto 20cts. to $3*50 each $66 

«' No. 13. Ditto ditto 25cts. to $3-76 each $70 

'< No. 14. Ditto ditto 55cts. to $400 each $76 

<' No. 15. Ditto ditto 25cts. to $4-25 each $80 

** No. 16. Ditto ditto 30cts. to $4*50 each $86 

" No. 17. Ditto ditto 30cts. to $475 each $90 

Ditto ditto 30cts. to $5*00 each $90 

Ditto ditto 35cts. to $5-25 each $100 

Ditto ditto 35^. to $5*50 each $120 



C placed hera. 
Totfce Chief Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 

Note. — ^Before the trustees can be supplied, it will be neces- 
sary for them to have filled up, signed and sealed with a 
PROPER CORPORJLTB SEAL, as directed, a copy of the foregoing 
Form of Application. On its receipt at the Education Office, 
the one hundred per cent, will be aaded to the remittance, and 
the order, so far as the stock in the Depository will permit 
made up and despatched. Should the Trustees have no proper 
corporate seal, the Department will, on the receipt of two dol 
lore additional, have one engraved and sent with the artidea 
ordered. 

%*If Library and Pri«e Books be ordered, in addition to Maps 
and Apparatus, it will bb itxcsssabt por the tbustbss to 
SBim KOT LBSS IBJLS five dollare additional for each class of 
books, Ac, with the proper forms of application for each dass. 

Odr The one hundred per cent, will not be allowed on any 
Slim less iheX five dollars. Text books cannot be furnished on 
the terms mentioned above i they must be paid for in full, i^ 
the net catalogue prioes. 



TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION FOR UPPER CANADA. 

TEACHERS Mid LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS are respectfuUy re- 
minded that the ANNUAL MEETING of theTBACHBas* Abboou- 
TioN or UrrBB Canada, will be held in Toronto, on the 4th of Augrut 
neztk eommenciDff at 10 a.m. Every poesible effort la being made to ooake 
the meeting profitable and interesting. 

WM. W. ANDERSON, Sec T. P, A. 



JN^ 



No. 18. 
No. 19. 
No. 20. 



Special Prizes, in handsomely bound books, singly at 

from $1.05 to $5.50. In sets of from two to six volomes of 
Standard Literature, at from $3.00 to $10.00 per set. 

%* Trustees are requested to send in their orders for prizes 
at as early a date as possible, so as to ensure the due despatch 
of their parcels in time for the ezaminationsi and thus prerent 
disappointment* 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, MAP8> 
APPARATUS, SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS, ETC. 



Ilns9rt Post Office Address hereA 

Sir, — The [Trustees, or Board of Trustees, if in Towns, 

^c] of the School being anxious to provide [^Maps, 

lAbrary Books, or Prize Books, ^c] for the Public Schools in 
Uie [Section^ Town, or Village, ^c.j hereby make application 

for the , &c«, enumerated in the accompanying list, in 

tenns pf the J>ejMtfti»ental Notice leUtiiij; to • Tfor P^lio 



EXAMINATION OF COMMON SCHOOL TBACHBRS. 

COUNTY OF YORK. 
OTIOE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that an Examioation of GoiDino& 
School Teachers and others, will toke place on WEDNESDAY, the 
26th day of Angost, 1868, at the Oouu Uousb, City of Toronto, at 
Hiehmond Hill, and at Newmarket, at 9 a.m. Candidates will be required 
to produce Gertifioates of moral character from their reapeotive Hiniateni 
ana if Teachers before, from theur respecUye Trustees. 

JOHN JENNINGS, D.D., 
City Toronto, 6th Jnly, 1868. Ohaifman County Board. 

J^vnual Jinnouncement of 
THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 

Of Victoria College, also in Affiliaiion with the University of Toronto. 

THE WINTER SESSION will commence on the Ist of October nezt» 
and end on the 8 Ist of March following. It will be oondncted as 
usual; under a full staff of Profesaora. 

There will be a Preliminary Course for the benefit of the Junior Stu- 
dents, and the Rooms open for Practical Anatomy after the Ist of Sept 
The Students can avail themeelyes of the advantages of the Toronto 
General Hospital and- the Richmond Street Dispensary aa usual. 

Matriculation may be at the Pupils' option in the London Pharmaeopeia, 
or Gregory's Oonspectus, or Csear's Commentaries, or Salluat's Cataluia, 
or any other Latin author. 

The examination of candidates for graduation may be written and oral, 
or, if the candidate prefers it, entirely oral. 

For further particulars apply to the Dean of the Faeulty, the Hon. 
JOHN ROLPH, MJ)., LL.D., 20, Gerrard Street^ Toronto. 



Tkemb : For a single copy of the Jowrnal of Edu€«it%on, |1 per annum, 
back vols., neatly stiteheo, supplied on the same terms. All suoscriptioofl 
to oommence with the January Number, and payment in advanoe must in 
all cases aeoompany the order. Single numbers, 10 cents each. 

ADTsansBiuifn inserted in the Journal of .Sdueaiion for 20 eenta per 
line, which may be remitted in postage stamps, or otherwise. 

All communioatioDs to be addressed to J. Gboegi Hodoixb, LL.B., 

£du eaiion Ofics, T^omis, 
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BXTBACTS FEOM THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT'S 

AJnrUAIi BSPOBT ov THB KOBHAL, KOBBL, GBAMKAB, AND 
OOHHON SCHOOLS OP XTPPBB CANADA, POE THB YXAB 1862. 

To HU Excellency the Right Honowrable Viscount Monck^ Chvemor 

Chneraiy dx,y 6oc,^ dx. 
Mat IT PLIA8E YOXTB EXOBLLBNOT : 

As required bj law, I present mj Beport on the condition 
of the Normal, Model, Grammar, and Common Schools of 
Upper Canada for the year 1862. 

FULNESS OF STATISTIOAL INFOBICATION. — ^ABRIDQICBNT OF DETAILS. 

All the statistical tables have been prepared with the care 
and variety of detail which have charaeterized the statistical 
tables of my Annual Beports for previous years ; but with a 
view to economy in printing, and, as has been recommended 
by the Printing Committee of the Legislative Assembly, I 
have omitted from this Beport several of these tables and 
gitetly abridged others. 

FBAOTIGB OF OTHER COUNTKIES IN OIVINO STATISnOAL INFOS^CATIOir. 

In the Oovemmental Annual School Reports for G-reat 
Britain and Ireland, the statistical tables are numerous and 
very minute in their details ; and the British Parliament and 
public demand the fullest information possible in regard to 
everything connected with the working of school systems to 
which they so largely contribute. In the*State of Massa- 
chusetts also, where the school system has been long established, 
^he statistical tables occupy a larger space than they have 
in my Annual Beports, while nearlj twice as many and more 
than twice as voluminous reports have been annually printed 



and circulated by statute than of the school reports for Upper 
Canada, though the number of schools and the number of 
pupih is greater in Upper Canada than in Mass^husetts. 
i^t ^^ there, as well as in Great Britain, considered the beet 
e^Hiomy to prepare and circulate widely the most complete 
and detailed Annual Beports respecting the character and 
operations of their public school systems. I observe also that 
the last Annual Beport of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in the State of New York is more voluminous and 
much more comprehensive and minute in its statistics than in 
former years. 

infiCBBSITT FOB FULL INFOEMATION ON BVSET BBANOH OF OUB 
80H0OL SYSTEM. 

It is under the influence of the same views that I have for 
years cellected an8 presented in my Annual Beports the most 
varied and detailed statistics respecting the character and 
working of every part of our public school system, believing 
that such facts are the best answers to objections to it» and 
the knowledge of them one of the best means of strengthening 
and extending its operations. 

It has been objected that comparatively few read the staiis- 
tical tables when prepared and published. This is true ; but 
it is also true that they are examined and discussed in each 
locality to which they refer, and it is the judgment of the com- 
paratively few who taJ^ the pains to examine them that deter- 
mines the opinion of the public in regard to the system itself. 
This is equally true of statistics on all subjects. They furnish 
the materials for careful legislators and public writers, intelli- 
gent municipal councillors and thoughtful individuals in every 
neighbourhood to form their judgment and direct their conduct 
in regard to the value and working of any system established 
in the country and supported by the public. 

Nevertheless, I retain in this respect the most important 
statistical tables, and shall partially supply the omission of the 
others by giving a general summary of them in this textual 
part of my Beport. 

THE OOIOCON SCHOOLS. 

I TABLK A. — aionm and KXPiin>iTUfti8 or oomcoif tOBooL xonvtb. 

Receipts, 

L. The amount apportioned and paid by this Department 
from the Legislative Grant for salaries of teachers in 1862 
was 9159,120, being an increase of $2,088 as compared with 
tiie preceding year. 
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2. The amount apportioned and paid for the purchase of maps, 
apparatus, prizes, and libraries, upon the condition of an equal 
sum being provided from local sources, was $8,850 ; decrease, |294. 

3. The law requires that each municipali^, as a condition of re- 
ceiving the Legi^tive Grant, shall provide by local assessment a 
sum at least equal to that received : but each can provide as large 
an additional sum as it ^aU judge expedient for the education of 
the youth of its jurisdiction. The amount provided by municipal 
assessment was |274,471, being a decrease of |3,613, though $115, 
351 in excess of the Legislative Grant. 

4. Am the elected council in the mimioipali^, so the trustees in 
the school section have authority to provide means for the support 
^ *'i-*i- «/»iwvJ mr fwhopls. by i«Bfls»«iftnt, and also by fees on pupils, 
unless the rate-payers m public meeting decide in favour of a free 
schooL The amount of rates levied by the trustees, in addition to 
the $274,471 provided by the municipal councils, was $620,268, 
being an increase of $32,07a 

5. Rate-bills are imposed on pupils where the schools are not 
free ; so that the rate-bills decrease as the free schook increase, 
and vice versd ; and the rate-payera at eadi axmoal soho<^ seetion 
meeting determine whether their ^schools shall be free during the 
year. The amount of rate-bills on pupils levied and ccdleoted 
during the year was $73,860 ; decrease, $9,022. 

6. ThA amosint received from the Clergy Reserve Fund and 
other sources was $112,524 : decrease, 17,851. 

7. The amount available in 1862 from balances of 1861 was 
$147,036 ; increase, $10,566. 

8. The total receipts for Common School purposes in Upper 
Canada for 1862 were $1,396,123 ; increase, $14,843. 

Expenditures. 

1. For the salaries of teachers, $969,776 ; increase, $41,663. 

2. For maps, apparatus, prizes, and libraries, $22,316 ; incroase, 
$1,511. 

3. For school sites and building of school houses, $114,719 ; in- 
creasy $x,«jo4;. 

4. For rents and repairs of school houses, $37,960 ; increase, 
$1, 4t/o. 

5. For school books, stationery, fuel, and other expenses, $97, 219 ; 
decrease, $5,452. 

6. Total expenditure for all Common School purposes, $1,231,993 ; 
increase, $40,575. 

7. Balances unexpended at the end of the year, il64.130 • de- 
crease, $25,731. J ,^ ^ , 

II, TABLB B. — SCHOOL POPULATION. — PUPILS ATtSNOIKO COMVOK 
SCHOOLS, Ain) IN THB DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION. 

An Act still unrepealed requires the legal returns of school popu- 
lation to include only children between l£e ages of 6 and 16 years ; 
but the law secures to all persons from 5 to 21 years of age the 
right of attending school as long as their conduct conforms to ila 
rules and discipline ; so that persons between the ages of 16 and 21 
years have the same right to attend school, and upon the same 
terms, as persons in the same olaases between the ages of 5 and 16 
years. 

1. The school population (including only children between the 
ages of 6 and 16 years) was 403,302 ; being an increase on the pre- 
ceding year of 18,322. 

2. The number of pupils attending the schools, frcnn 6 to 16 
years of age, was 324,818 ; being an increase of 14,923. The num- 
ber of pupils of other ages attending the schools was 18,915 - 
being a decrease of 1,106. The whole number of pupils a;fctending 
the schook was 343,733 ; being an increase of 13,815. 

3. The number of hoys in the schools was 185,441 ; being an in- 
crease of 7,006. The number of gxrh [injthe schools was 158,292 ; 
being an increase of 6,809. Uany more girls go to private schools 
than boys. 

The number returned as indigent pupils was 6,092 ; being a de- 
crease of 574. There is a gradual decrease of this class of pupils 
from year to year. 

4. I refer to the table itself for the periods of the attendance of 
pupils, and the number in each of the several branches of study 
ptesued in the Common Schools. There is an eneounging increase 
of pupils in all the higher branches of study, with the single excep- 
tion of linear drawing. 

5. The same table also shews that the number of children of 
school age reported as not attendii:^ any school was 42,314, being a 
decrease of 5,457, but still a startling and humiliating fact, which 
every consideration of humanity, piiriotism, and rdigion should 
prompt all possible efforts to remove. 

ni. TABLE C. — RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS, CERTIFICATES, ANNUAL 
SALARIES OF -TEACHERS. 

X. According to the returns there are 4,406 teaohcrs employed in 
the schools. Of these, 3,115 are male teachen^ and 1,291 are 



female teachers. They are of the following religious denominar 
tions : Church of England, 818 ; Church of Rome, 484 ; Presby- 
terians, 1,287 ; Methodists, 1,288 ; Baptists, 218 ; Oon^regstion- 
alists, 67 ; Lutherans, 32 ; Quakers, 22 ; Christian Disciples^ 24 ; 
repoited as Protestants, 67 ; other persuasions, 42 ; not reported, 67. 

2. CertifiMtJUs. — ^The number of teachers employed holding fini 
class Normal School or Provincial Certificates was 201 ; holding 
second class Normal School Certificates, 278.* The number of 
teachers holding first class County Board Certificates was 1,191 ; 
holding second class County Board Certificates, 1,985 ; holding 
third class County Board Certificates, 620 ; unclassified, 1281 Tfe 
whole number of teachers holding certificates of qualificalion wn 
4,275. 

3. The lowest salary paid any teacher in a County was $80 ; the 
highest salary, $600. The average salary of male teachers in a 
County, with board, was $174^without board, $265 ; of a female 
teacher, with board, $132 — ^without board, $170. 

In Cities the highest salary paid a teacher wae $1,300 — ^the lowest 
was $200. The average saiuy paid to male teadiers was $577 — to 
female teachers, $299. 

In Towns the lughest salary paid a teacher was $900 — the loveet, 
$249. The average salaiy of male teachers was $471 — of female 
teachers, $242. 

In ViOages the highest salary was $800 and the lowest $140— 
the average being $£o for males and $188 for females. 

IV. TABLE D. — ^SCHOOLS, SCHOOL HOUSES, SCHOOL TttlTSy SCHOOL 
LECTURES, TIME OF KEEPING THB SCHOOL OPEN. 

Each Township, by the authority and acts of the Municipsl 
Council, is divided into school sections of from two to four mOes 
square. Each of these sections is intended for one achooL or, at 
most, for two schoolsr—one for boys, the other for girls, at the dis- 
cretion of the trustees and local superintendent. 

1. The whole number of school sections reported is 4^261 ; being 
an increase of 107. The number of schools reported aa open is 
4,104 ; being an increase of 86. The number of school eectionB in 
which there were no schools open, or which, if open, have not been 
reported, is 157 ; being an increase of 22. 

2. The number of free schools reported is 3,111 ; being an in- 
crease of 208. The number of free schools 1ms increased at the 
rate of from 200 to 600 a year since 1860, until now more than 
three-fourths of them are firee, by the voluntary action of the rais- 
payers in each section separately, as the result of tibieir own obser- 
vation, experience, discussion, patriotism and annual vote. 

The number of schools partly free is 876 ; bemg a decroaae of 
14L The number of schools in which a fee of twenty-five cents 
per month for each pupil is paid (the highest fee permitted by law) 
i» only 117. 

3. School Houses, — The whole number of school houaea r ep ort ed 
is 4,134, being an increase of 79 ; and of these 79. 34 are of brick 
and 27 of stoua Of the whole number of school houses, 483 are 
of brick, 329 of stone, 1,597 frame, 1,696 log, and 27 not reporlipd. 
The number of freehold titles to school premises ia 3,450 ; being 
an increase of 106. 

4. School Visits, — By local superintendents, 9,368— decrease, 99; 
but exceeding on an average two visits to each school ; by cleigy- 
men, 6,282 — ^increase, 606 ; by municipal councillors, l,859--de- 
orease, 117 ; by magistrates, 2,006— decrease, 105 ; by judgea aad 
members of parliament, 598— increase, 282 ; by trustees, 19,968— 
decrease, 308 ; by other persons, 27,864— increase, 2,706. Total 
number of school visits, 67,924— increase, 2,906. 

5. School EoccMninations. — The number of school examinations 
reported was 7,712 — ^increase, 318 ; but not quite two on an average 
in eachschooL 

6. School Friaes, — ^The number of sdi(^ls in which quizes of 
books, Ac. J have been distributed as a reward and encouragement 
to meritorious pupils is 98&— increase, 56. 

7. Becitations, — The number of schools in which recUoHcns ol 
prose and poetry are practised is 1,559 — ^increase, 23. 

a. 8ch4^ Leetwres, — By local superintendents, 2,905 — increase^ 
174 ; but more than a fourth less than the number of the adiool 
sections, in each of which the law requires the local superintendent 
to deliver a lecture once a year ; by other persons, 347 — inorean^ 
21. Whole number of lectures delivered during the year, 3^279— 
increase, 196. 

9. Time of keeping open the schools, — The average time of lEeep- 
ing open the schools is 10 months and 28 days — ^inGreaae, 4 daya 
In the State of Massachusetts the average time of keeping open 
the schools was 7 months and 18 days ; in the State of New York, 
7 months and 3 days ; in the State of Pennsylvania, 5 months and 
5^ davB. This great advance of Upper Canada beyond any of tin 
neighbouring StateiT as to the length of time the schools are k^ * 
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m each year, is largelv owing to the principle on which our 
Lool Fund IB distribniea to the several achoolB, not according to 
ool population, but according to the number of pupils taught, 
I the length of time the schools are kept open — ^that is, accoroung 
fche work done in each school section. 

TKXT-BOOKS, MAfS, AKD AFPABAT0S UBMD Uf THB 80HOOUI.— TfiE 
BIBLI Jjn> PBATlSBa. 

.. Hie aefies of National Canadian Text-Books (adopted and 
pted from those of the Irish National Board) are now so unirer^ 
f ii0ed in our sehoolB,* that the detailed table on this subject is 
; repeated. It is worthy of remark that the text-books specially 
pai^ and adapted for the Canadian schools are rapidly super- 
ing those for which they were intended as substitutes. 
)n the adoption of the decimal system of currency in Canada it 
I felt that the National Arithmetics should be adapted to it. 
B task was undertaken by Kr. Sangster, the mathematical mas- 
of the Nonnal School, who has compiled both a large and 
mall arithmetic, upon the plan of the National Arithmetic, 
atly improved and illustrated by examples taken from Canadian 
nstics. These arithmetics, published by the enterprise of Mr. 
reU, are already used in 1,906 schools — ^being an increase of 782 
ool« during the yoAT ; while the use of the old National Arith- 
tic has decreased during the year to the extent of 734 schools. 
L ^Hie same remark applies to Mr. Lovell's Canadian Geography, 
ipiled by Mr. Hodgins^ and intended to supersede Morse's Geo- 
phy, which had heretofore been permitted in the schook in the 
ence of one better adapted for their use. The use of Morse's 
oigrapiiy has been discontinued in 703 schools during the year, 
He LovelFs Hodgins' Geography has been introduced into 818 
oola — ^beins now used in 1,864 schools. 

L The whme number of schools using maps is 2,965 — ^increase, 
» ; tlie number of schoola using globes ib 1,017 — ^increase, 91 ; the 
nber of schools using blachboards is 3,526 — increase, 184. The 
c>le number of maps used in the schools is 21,976 — ^increase, 1,309. 
L The number of schools opened and closed with prayer was 
76 — increase, 195. The number of schools in which the Bible 
Festament is used was 2,922 — ^increase, 43 ; being nearly three- 
xthB of all the Common Schools in Upper Canada. 

VX. XABLB B. — THB ROMAN OATHOUC SBPAIUiTB 80HOOI& 

.. Jfumber of SchooU, — ^The number of schools reported is 109 — 
same as that of the preceding year. 

I Heeeipts, — ^The amount apportioned and paid from the Legis- 
ve School Grant (according to average attendance as compa^red 
h that of the Common Schools in the same municipfdity) was 
8d6— increase 1287. 

r. The amount apportioned and paid for maps, apparatus, prizes, 
[ li'braries, (upon the condition of an equsJ sum being contri- 
led from load sources) was |47 — decrease, |90. 

> Amount derived from local school rates on the supporters of 
larate Schools (nothing being received from municinal assess- 
at) $12,931 — increase, $681. Amount derived from stwscriptions 
[ oraef Bonroes, $10,568 — decrease, $360. The whole amount 
evicted from local sources was $23,494 — ^incresoe, $221. The 
omnt of the Legislative Grant for all Separate School purposes 
I $7,883 — ^increase, $197. Th^ total amount from all source^ 
the support of Separate Schools was $31,379 — increase, $438. 

Expe^ndiki/res* 

L For payment of teachers, $26,188— increase, $659. 

I For maps, apparatus, prises, and libraries, $393 — decrease, $24 

k. For other purposes, $5,797— decrease, $196. 

L I^ttpits. — ^The number of pupiM in the Separate Schools was 

70(y— iiicrease, 1,069. There was a reported decrease in the 

sndance in 1861 of 1,077. The increased attendance of 1862 

ogB it up to within eight of the attendance of 1860. 

►. Teadieis. — ^The number of teachers reported was 162 — in- 

ase 15. Of these, 87 are nude — ^increase 16 ; and 75 are female 

lecrease 1. Seventeen of the male teachers and forty of the 

xal^ teaehers are reported to be of some religious order. 

ft. The same table shows the subjecta taught in the schools, and 

> ntunbor c^ pupils in each. It is pleasing to remark the in- 
aaed number of pupils in the hi^er subjects of study, and the 
rease of 79 maps in the schools* 

THB GBAHHAB SCHOOLS. 

II. TAB&B B. — ^NUMBBR OP 8CHOOI49; ABOBIPTS, BXPBNOITVRBS, 
PUPILS. 

L. The whole number of schools was 92 — increase, 6. 

S. The amount of Legislative Grant and Fund apportioned and 

jd for salaries of teachers was $39,111 — ^increase $2,418. 
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3. The amount of Legislative Grant apportioned and ^d for 
the purchase of maps, apparatus, prize books, and libraries, was 
$660--decrease, $184. 

4. The Amount received from Local Sources. — ^From municipal 
grants, $16,774 — decrease, $670 ; from fees of pupils, $20,22U — 
decrease, 324 ; from balances of preceding year and other souroesi 
$13,324— increase, 3,688. 

5. Total receipts from all sources for 1862, $90,090 — ^increase, 
$4,926. 

6. Expeiidibares. — For masters salaries, $73,211 — ^increase, 2,176 ; 
for building, rents, and repairs of school houses, $7,502 — increase, 
$3,268 ; for maps, apparatus, prizes, and libraries, $1,671 — de- 
crease, $261 ; for fuel, books, and contingencies, $3,85i--decroiiBo, 
$49. Total expenditures for all Grammar School purposes during 
the year 1862, $86,244— increase, $5,135. Balance not collected 
and paid at the end of the year, $3,846 — decrease, $208. 

7. PupUs, — Number of pupils attending during the year, 4,982 
— ^increase, 216 ; number of pupUs residing in the city, town, or 
village of the school, 3,561 — ^mcrease, 186 ; number of pupils re- 
siding in the county of the school) 1,131 — ^increase, 81 ; number of 
pupi£ sent from other counties, 290 — decrease, 51; number of 
pupils reported as in the prescribed Grammar School subjects, 4,569 
— ^increase, 205 ; number of new pupils admitted during the year, 
l,860--decreaso, 99; number of pupils admitted by scholarships 
from Common Schools, 119 — increase, 72. The same table shows 
by whom these scholarships have been established, and the fees per 
term in each school. 

VIIL Tablb G., relating to the meteorological observations re- 
quired by law to be kept by the head master of each Senior County 
Grammar School, requires no other remarks than those connected 
with the table itself, — which see. 

IX. Tablb H. — Number of Pupils in ike several subjects tansght — 
This table shows the number of pupils in each of the several sub- 
jeots taught in the Grammar schools — in English, in Latin, in 
Gi«ek, in French, in Mathematics, in Geography, (several divisiom), 
in History, (several divisions), in Physical Sdenoe, ((Several divi- 
sions), in Writing, Book-keeping, Drawing, and Vocal Musio. it 
aippears that there were 4^872 in the different branches of Englufli 
^increase, 254 ; in Latin, 2,258— decrease, 257 ; in Greek, 401^ 
decrease, 44 ; in French, 1,462— increase, 87 ; in Mathematics, 
4,778— increase, 223 ; in Geography, 4,412— increase, 363 ; in His- 
tonr, 4, 05(V— increase, 245; in Fhysical Science, 2,949 — ^increase, 
196 ; in Writing, 4,291 — ^increase, 148 ; in Book-keeping^ 1^014 — 
increase, 59 ; in Drawing, 539 — ^increase, 156 ; in Vood Music, 90^ 
— <lecrease, 25. 

X. The TaUe shouting the Text-Books used in 0ie Grammar Schools 
is omitted in this Beport, the text-books being for the most part 
the same as those prescribed by the official regulations, and men- 
tioned in preceding Iteports. 

XI. Tablb I. — ^Table I. contains a return of the names, college, 
and degree of each head master, the date of his appointment, num- 
ber of his assistants, salary, religious exercises of^the school^ and 
the number of pupOs who were matriculated at any university, or 
passed the Law Society, &c. &c. Of the hundred and thirty-on<i 
masters and teachers employed in the Grammar Schools, 46 were 
members of the Church of England, 46 were PresbyteHaAM, 21 
Methodists, 3 Baptists, 4 Cong^egationalists, 1 Bomati Catholic, 
ahd 1 reported as Frotestant, and 10 whose denomination was not 
repoirted. Seveniy-seven of the schools were opened a^d closed 
with prayers. For further miaoellaneous information, I refer to 
the table. 

KOBHAXi AlTD HODBIi B0H00L8. 
XII. TABLB K. — 0PBBATI09S OF THB SCHOOLS DUBINO THB TBAB 1862. 

1. The year is divided into two sessions of five montlii edeh — 
the one beginning the 8th of January and closing the 20th of Jttticf ; 
the other beginning the 8th of August and dosing thd 20Hi 6f 
December. The object of the Normal School is to traili tefach^nl 
to teach the subjects of a Common School Education. As, besides 
the preliminary education, persons are specially educated oi* trained 
to a trade or profession, and no one thinks of woiking as a mechanic, 
or practising as a physician or lawyer without a profeSSioiial trainilig, 
as well as a previous preparatory education ; so th6 trainiiig of 
teachers for uie profession of teaching, in addition to their preU- 
miuaiy education, is now considered a necessity in all civilised 
countries, and as such provided for. Most of the Nominal Scho<^ 
both in Europe and America, provide for the grteter pA^ of the 
preliminary education, as well as the special professional training ; 
but the Normal School of Upper Canada confines itself as exclu- 
sively as possible to the special work of training teadieh^ to teach. 
No inducements are held out to any one to apply for admisfton to 
it except those who wish to qualify themselves better for the pro- 
Ifession of teaching. None are aditiitted without jiiiBatng an en- 
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trance examination equal to what is required for an ordinary second 
class County Board Teacher's Oerfcificate ; not is any candidate 
admitted except upon the declaration in writing that he intends to 
pursue the profession of teacher, and that his object in coming to 
the Normal School is better to qualify himself for his profession — 
the same declaration that is required of candidates for admission to 
Normal Schools in the neighbouring States. That such is the 
object of candidates generally is obyious from the fact that a large 
majority of them have been teachers before applying for admission 
to the Normal School. The statistical table ^ows this. For ex 
ample, the number admitted during the first session of 1862 was 
148, of whom 82 had been teachers. The number admitted the 
second session was 135, of whom 68 had been teachers. The num- 
ber admitted during the first session of the current year was 123, of 
whom 84 had been teachers. 

2. The Model Schools— one for boys and the other for girls, each 
limited to 160 pupils, paying 25 cents weekly fees each — are con- 
nected with the Normal School, are under the same oversight, and 
are taught by teachers trained in the Normal School The teachers 
training in the Normal School, divided into classes, spend some 
time each week in these Model Schools, where they not only observe 
how a school should be organized and managed, and how the several 
' subjects should be taught, but teach themselves, as assistants, and 
under the observation and instruction of the regular teachers of the 
schools. 

' 3. Table K. presents a condensed statistical view of the opera- 
tions of the Normal School from the beginning. All the Counties 
in Upper Canada have been represented in it. The number of 
applications for admission during the two sessions of 1862 was 341 ; 
the number admitted was 283. The jiumber who (after an exami- 
nation of several days, on paper, at the close of each session, on all 
the subjects taught, and as to their ability and skill in teaching and 
governing a school) received Provincial Certificates, was 191. Teach- 
ers from the Normal School have given a tone and character to 
Common School teaching generally ; the demand for them increases 
yearly ; and thus the influence of the Normal School is felt through 
out Upper Canada in the improved methods of school organization 
and teaching, as well as in the quaHficaibions, character, and position 
of teaohers. ' 

Xin. TABLE L. — OTHEB KDUGATIONAL INBTITUTIOKS IK 
UPPER CANADA. 

An imperfect view would be formed of the state of education in 
any countiy if confined to its public primary and Gnunmar Schools. 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State of New York 
presents annually a report of the private as well as the public edu- 
cational institutions of that State. The number of colleges re- 
ported in Upper Canada is 13, containing 1,373 students, with an 
income from public sources of |94,800, and from fees of $33,750. 
The number of private academies and schools reported was 342 
^increase 6), containing 481 teachers (increase 59), 6,784 pupils 
(decrease 577), with an income from fees of $56,233--increase, 
$10,839. 

XIY. TABLE M. — ^FBBS PUBLIC LIBBABIBS SUPPLIED BT THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL DBPABTMEKT. — BUKDAT SCHOOL AND OTHEB PUBLIC 
LIB&ABIES. 

1. The system of free public libraries is as follows : — A carefully 
classified catalogue of about four thousand works (which, after ex- 
amination, have been approved by the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion), is sent to the trustees of each school section and the council 
of each municipality. From this catalogue the municipal or school 
authorities desirous of establishing or improving a library, select 
such books as they think proper, and receive from the Department 
the books desired (as far as they are in print or stock) at cost prices, 
with an apportionment of one hundred per cent, upon whatever 
sum or sums they transfer towards the purchase of books. The 
libraries are manajged by the local councils and trustees according 
to general regulations, as provided by law, by the Council of Public 
Instruction. 

2. Since the severe commercial and financial depression through 
which the country has passed, the annual demand for library books 
has been less than in previous years, while the demand tor prize-books 
in the schools (supplied upon uie same terms as library books) has in- 
creased. The amount provided from local sources for libraries, during 
the year, $1,636. The same amount has been apportioned by the De- 
partment for the same purpose. The value of bbrary books supplied 
by the Department diuing the year 1862 was $3,272. The number 
of libraries was 518 — ^increase 37. The total value of library books 
supplied by the Department since 1855 is $107,165, consisting of 
198,848 volumes^ on the following subjects: History, 35,057 ; 
Zoology and Physiology, 13,677 ; Botany, 2,544 ; Phenomena, 5,449 ; 
Physical Sciences, 4,249 ; Geology, 1,772 ; Natural Philosophy and 
Ifauiufactures, 11,585 ; Chemistry, 1,413 ; Agricultural Chemistry. 
760 ; Practical A^culture, 8,331 ; Literature, 19,480 ; Voyages and 



Travels, 15,464 ; Biography, 22,447 ; 

" Library, 2,347; Total of 



Tales and sketches — pne^eA 
life, 54,283 ; Teachers' Library, 2,347; Total of Library Bookl: 
198,848. To these may be added the prize-books, 99,576 ▼olumss ; 
making a grand total, of works supplied by the Departm^ity of 
298, 424. 

3. The number of Sunday School Libraries reported is 1,969, oaa> 
taining 301,719 volumes. The number of other Public Ldbrariee rs- 
ported is 369, containing 1 16, 884 volumes. Total number of Sunday 
School and other Public Libraries, 2,856, containing 667,451 vol- 
umes, or nearly one volume for every two inhabitants (old aod 
young) of the country. 

XV. TABLE V. — MAPS, APPARATUS, AKD PRIZE-BOOKS SUPPLIED Bf 
THE DEPARTMENT TO GRAMMAR AJID COMMOIT SCHOOLS DUBDS 
THE TEAR 1862. 

1. During the year $16,193 (one half contributed from local aonw 
ces) had been paid for the purchase of 154 Maps of the World ; 215 
of Europe ; 195 of Asia ; 174 of Africa ; 190 of America ; 184 of 
Canada ; 245 of Great Britain and Ireland ; 138 single hexnispherei; 
163 Classical and Scriptural Maps ; 317 other Maps and Charti ; 
29,760 (increase 2,829) volumes of Prize-Books, procured sad 
awarded by local school authorities to meritorious pupils in tiiB 
Schools. 

2. Since 1855, there have been received from local sourcea in Ha 
branch of the Depirtment, $52,543, to which has been added iJis 
apportionment of an equal sum — making a total of $105,087 ; hf 
which means there have been sent out from the Department to ihb 
local school authorities applying for, and paying lifty per cent en 
the cost price of them, 1,379 maps of the World ; 2,155 of En- 
rope ; 1,772 of Asia ; 1,608 of Africa ; 1,871 of America ; 1,952 of 
Canada ; 2332 of Great Britain and Ireland ; 1479 Single Hemii- 
pheres ; 1287 Classical and Scriptural Maps ; 3,300 other Maps and 
Charts ; 1178 Globes ; 12,698 other articles of School Apparatuii 
99,158 Historical and other lessons in Charts ; 99,576 volumei of 
Prize-Books. 

3. The Maps, Globes, and various articles of School apparaioB 
sent out by the Department, apportioning one hundred per cent 
upon whatsoever sum or sums are provided from local sources, are 
nearly all manufactured in Canada, and are better executed and at 
lower prices than imported articles of the same kind. Tha Globei 
and Maps manufactured (even to the material) in Canada^ coniUB 
the latest discoveries of voyagers and travellers, and are executed 
in the best manner, as are Tellurians, Mechani<»l Powers^ Numenl 
Frames, Geom'etricial Forms, &c. 

All this has been done by employing competitive priTate skill and 
enterprise. The Department has furnished the manufacturers with 
the copies and models, purchasing certain quantities of the artides 
when manufactured at stipulated prices, then permitting^ and ea- 
couraging them to manufacture and dispose of these articles them- 
selves to any private parties desiring them, as the Department sop- 
plies them only to Municipal and School authorities. In this 
new domestic manufactures are introduced, and mechanical 
artistic skill and enterprise are encouraged, and many aids to school 
and domestic instruction, heretofore unknown among us, or aol^ 
attainable in particular cases with difficulty and at great expense 
are now easily and cheaply accessible to private families, as vrcA as 
to pnblic Municipal and School authorities all over the conntiy. 

4 It is also worthy of remark, that this important branch of tiie 
Educational Department is self supporting. All the expenses of it 
are reckoned in the cost of the articles and books procured ; so that 
it does not cost either the public revenue or school fund a penny, 
beyond what is apportioned to the Municipalities and School Sectioae 
providing a like sum or sums for the purchase of Books, Mapi^ 
Globes and various articles of school apparatua I know of no other 
instance in either the United States or in Eiux)pe, of a branch of a 
Public Department of this kind, conferring so great a benefit upoa 
the public, and without adding to public expenses. 

XVI. TABLB O. — THE ST7PERANNUATED OB WOBN-OtTT TS1.0HEB& 

1. The Legislature has apportioned |4000 per annum in aid of 
superannuate or worn-out Common School Teachers. The sllov- 
ance cannot exceed $6 per annum for each year that tihe lectpient 
has taught a Common School in Upper Canada. Each redpiest 
must pay $4 for the current year, or $5 for each past year, eises 
1854, into the fund ; nor can any teacher share in the fund onka 
he pays annually at that rate to the fund, commencing with the 
time of his besrinning to teach, or with 1854 (when the system wie 
established), if he began to teach before that time. If a teadier 
has not paid his subscription annually, he must pay at the rate of 
|5 per annum for past time in order to be entitled to share in tbe 
fund when worn out. 

2. Table 2 gives the age, services, &o, of each pensioner, and tlie 
amount of the pittance which he receives. 209 teachers h&Y» bees 
admitted to receive aid from this fond ; of whom 38 haye died be- 
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fore or during the year 1862. The average of each x>onnoner in 
Id63waa66| yean. Previoiu reports contain the names of the 
parties on whose testimony the application has, in each instance, 
been granted, together with the Ck>nnty of his residence. That part 
of the Table is omitted in this Beport. 

XVn. TABLE p. — DI8TRIBT7TI0K OF THE LEOISLATTYS ORAET, TOGE- 
THER WTTH THE SUITS EAI8SD AS AK EQITIYALEKT THERETO, TOGE- 
THER WITH OTHER MONETB PROYIDSD BY MinnoIPALITIES AKD 
TRUSTEES. 

This table presents a complete view of all moneys which have been 
veoeiTed and expended (and from what sources dexived), and for 
what purpose, in common with the Normal, Model Grammar and 
Common Schools throughout Upper Canada. Here may be seen at 
* glance that this money has not been expended in any favoured 
loctlitiea, and how far it has been expended in the Counties, Cities, 
Towns and Villages. It appears that the people of Upper Canada 
pEOvided and expended for Grammar and Common School purposes 
m 1862, $1,518,433, being an increase on the receipts and expendi- 
ture of the preceding year of $22,353. For details see the table. 

Xym. TABLE Q. — BDUOATIONAL SUMMARY FOR 1862. 

Table S. exhibits the number of educational institutions of every 
kind fas far as the returns could be obtained), the number of pupiis 
attenoing them, and the amount expended in their support. The 
whole number of educational institutions of every kind was 4554 — 
increase 95. The who^ ayiount available for educational purposes 
was $l,703,21&--increase $33,192. 

TtTT TABLE R. — GENERAL STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE PROGRESS 
OF BDUCATIOir DT UPPER CANADA FROM 1842 TO 1862, INCLUSIVE. 

This table contaius all the statisticB I have been able to obtain, 
ilhntrative of the progress of each branch of education in connection 
with all the educational institutions of Upper Canada sinoe 1842. 

ZX. — THE BDUOAHOITAL MUSEUM. 

^ Nothing is more important than that an establishment designed 
especially to be the institution of the people at large — ^to provide 
for them teachers, apparatus, libraries, and every possible agency of 
instruction — should in all its parts and appendages, be such as the 
people can contemplate with respect and satisfaction, and visit with 
plsMure and profit. 

While the schools have been so established and are so conducted 
aa to leave nothing to be desired in regard to their character and 
efficiency, the accompanying agencies for the agreeable and substan* 
tial improvement of all classes of students and pupils, and for the 
tneful entertainment of numerous visitors from various parts of the 
country, as well as many from abroad, have been rendered as at- 
tractive and complete as the limited means provided would permit. 
Such are the objects of the Educational Museum. 

The Educational Museum is founded after the example of what 
is being done b^ the Imperial Government as part of the system of 
popular education — ^reguding the indirect as scarcely secondary to 
the direct means of training the minds and forming the taste and 
cbaraeter of the people. It consists of a collection of school appa- 
ratus for Common and Grammar Schools, of models of agricultural 
and other implements, of specimens of the natural history of the 
countiT, casts of antique and modem statues and busts, dto. , selected 
from the principal museums of Europe, including busts of some of 
the most celebrated characters in English and French History ; also, 
copies of some of the works of the great uiasters of the Dutch, 
Flemish, Spanish, and especially of the Italian, schools of painting. 
These objects of art are labelled, for the infonnation of those who 
are not familiar with the originals, but a descriptive historical cata- 
logue of them is in course of preparation. In the evidence given 
before the Select Committee of the British House of Commons, it 
18 justly stated, *' that the object of a National Gallery is to improve 
the public taste, and afford a more refined description of enjoyment 
to the mass of the people ;" and the opinion is, at the same time, 
stroni^y expressed, that as ** people of taste going to Italy constantly 
bring home beautiful modem copies of beautiful originals," it is 
desirable, even in England, that those who have not the opportunity 
or means of travelling abroad, should be enabled to see, in the form 
of an accurate copy, some of the celebrated works of Baffaelle and 
other great mastm ; an object no less desirable in Canada than in 
Bngland. What has been tiius far done in this branch of public 
instruction is in part the result of a small annual sum which, by the 
liberaUty'of the Legislature, has been placed at the disposal of the 
Chief Superintendent of Education, out of the Upper Canada share 
of tiie school grants, for the purpose of improving school architecture 
mdiypliazicei^ and to promote artSy acienoe and literature by m^aos 



of models^ objects and pubhoations, co]]e<^ed in a museum in con* 
nection with the department. 

The more extensive Educational Museum at South Kensitigton, 
London, established at great expense by the Committee of Her 
Majesty's Privy Council of Education, appears from successive 
reports, to be exerting a very salutary influence, while the School of 
Art connected with it is imparting instraction to hundreds, in draw- 
ini(, painting, modelling, «c 

A tar^e portion of the contents of our museum has been procured 
with a view to the School of Art, which has not yet been established, 
though the preparations for it are completed, but the museum has 
been found a valuable auxiliary to the Schools ; the number of 
visitors from all parts of the country, as well as from abroad, has 
greatly increased during the year, though considerable before ; many 
have repeated the visits again and again ; and I believe the influence 
of the museum quite corresponds with what is said of that of the 
Educational museum of London. 

XXI.^INBrBCTOBS' KBPORT8 OF 0&AMMA& ROHOOLa. 

In Appendix B. will be found the General Reports of the In- 
pectors of Grammar Schools for the year 1862— papers worthy of 
an attentive perusal, and to which I need not add anything on the 
subject to wmch tiliey so practically and earnestly refer. Tne Rev. 
Mr. Ambery has fuleft to present a report similar to that which 
has been furnished by the other two Inspectors — ^the Reverend Dr. 
Ormiston and the Rev. Mr. Checkley. 

It is to be deeply regretted that Dr. Ormiston's heahh has com- 
pelled him to retire from his official connexion with our system of 
public instruction, a field of labour which he has occupied during 
years with distinguished ability and ardent seal : The whole country 
will lament the absence of his welcome periodical visits, which he 
made no less interesting and useful to the public b^ his eloquent ad- 
dresses than he did to the schools byhis special examinations and affec- 
ionate counsels. I am sure I express the wish of hundreds of thous- 
ands when I pray that Dr. Ormiston's health may be speedily re- 
established, and that he may long live to be, as he has been, an 
honour and a blessing to the country. 

TTTT sxTKAcns raoM the bbpokts of the local sapEBur- 

TENDBETS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

1. Appendix A. contains extracts from the Reports of Local 
Superintendents of Townships, Cities, Towns, and Incorporated 
Villages. It is to be regretted that no explanatory or suggestive 
remarks have accompanied the retuma from several Counties, 
Cities, and Towns. It may be assumed that what is stated in the 
extracts given is applicable to all the municipalities. 

2. It has been objected in some instances, but I think without 
due consideration, that the publication of these extracts from local 
reports is needless, and an incumbrance to my Annual Report. On 
the contrary, I think they form a most important and useful part 
of it. They are the language, not of the nominees of the Educa- 
tional Department, but of persons appointed and paid by the local 
elected municipalities, and state, from personal observation and 
experience, the working of the school system ; its difficulties and 
defects ; and expreos sentiments which more or less prevail in dif- 
ferent sections of the Province. The value attached to such extracts 
in countries similarly situated, and even where the school sjnstems 
have been long established, may be inferred from the fact that in 
the List Annual Report (for 1862) of the New York State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instmction, containing 412 pages^ 304 pages of 
it are devoted to extracts of local reports from Counties and Cities ; 
and in the Massachusetts School Report for the same year, contain- 
ing 463 pages, 284 pages are occupied with extracts from local re- 
ports, though relating to schools of fewer pupils than those attend- 
ing the schools of Upper Canada. 

3. These extracts from local repK>rts, which I have given without 
partiality, as is clear from their diversity of sentiment, exhibit the 
mner and practical life of the people in several respects— espedally 
in the new settlements— as well as that of the school system ; the 
nature of the obstacles to its operations from various causes, from 
newness of settlements and poverty in some instances, from indif- 
ference and ignorance in otners ; and the noble way in which the 
people generaUy exert themselves, under many difficulties^ to edu 
cate their children, together with the growing success of their efforts. 
The different working and results of the same system in different 
Townships, Cities and Towns, show how far the obstacles to its pro- 
gress arise from any defects in the system itself, or from the dispo- 
sition, intelligence, or circumstances of the people, and of their 
elected trustees. 

4. These extracts from local reports dearly show the local volun- 
tary character of the school system— like the municipal s^tem, a 
power given to the people to manage their own affidrs in their own 
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yffkj, Bjpevi^amL or doin^.i^iicb or littl9 lor th^ edacation of tkeir 
cSiildren, as they please, while the Educational Department ia an 
ud to prompib aw faci^tate their ezertijoiui, and a special help to 
wose who endeavonr to help themselves in the great work which 
lies at the foundation of th^ countiy'^ freedom and progress. 

THE SCHOOL ST8TBM. 

L In my Keport for 1857 I discussed at large the principles of 
o«r Common School System. In that Beport I explained the 
nature of the proviagioos in regard to '* Beligious Instruction in the 
Public Schools,''' and answered the objections which had been made 
to this feature of the system. No new objectioas have since been 
started, and the old ones have been seldom repeated. 
^2« In the same Report, I discussed the provisions of the law in 
regard to Separate Sdiools ; and while I expressed my regret thait 
the' principle of Separate Schools had been introduced into the law 
in 1841 (at the time of the union of Upper and Lower Canada) and 
my belief that they were an injury rather than a benefit to the 
Roman Catholics ^emselves, I assiffned seven reasons why I thought 
those provisions of the law shpuld be retained. I have since seen 
no reason to change or modify the views then fully expressed. 

3. In the same Report I compared the principles, workings, and 
rMoUs of thi^ elementary school system of Upper Canada with thosp 
cd ijti^ systjems which have been established in Great Britain and 

4. In my Report for 1860 I compared the ten years' progress cxf 
the Common Schools in Upper Canada with tlat in the States of 
Maaaachuaetts, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

5. I think it, therefore, needless to discuss in this report any of 
the principles involved in our public achool system. As it is in the 
pow^ of each County, City, Town, and Incorporated Village to 
continue or not continue the school system — as it was to adopt or 
not adopt it — ^the municipalities may be left to judge and act for 
themselves. The only aid given by the Legislature is the Annual 
School Gmnt— given only until the process of the sale of publip 
lands shall constftute a moderate School Fund. But, in the state 
of Massachusetts, the School Fund amounted in January, 1862 to 
a capital of tl,688,263. The amount raised by taxes for the sup- 
port of Public' Schools, including only wages, board, fuel, care of 
fires, and School rooms |1, 600,601. The '^amount paid for the 
SMperintendaooQ of Schools and printing School Reports $61,948." 
Uhe Jdjaisachusetts School hiw requires each Township to raise by 
tax; one dollar and iGlfty cents for each person between five and fifteen 
yeara of agp as a condition of sharing in the income of the State 
Spbool Fund, amounting as yet to oifly $93,600, The •* sum raised 
by taxes for th(d education of each child in the state between five 
and fi^een years of age, per child " was nx dollars and a fraction. 
The population of Massachusetts in I860, was 1,396,091. In the 
atatie ol New York, the population was, in 1860, 3,861^663 ; in 1862 
th^ amount appo^ioned from the State Common School Fimd was 
$330,000; the amount of State School Tax was $1,086,977; the 
amount of local School taxes was $2,068,057 ; the amount of rate- 




bills in rural districts (the schools in Cities and towns are all free) 
was $407,009. "For payment of salaries of School Commissioners '' 
(or Local Superintendents) $66,000. The expenses of the State 
Normal School and the State Education Office are paid out of the 
Public Revenue^ and not from the School Fund. The States of 
Ohio a^d Illinois (especially the latter) present still more remarka- 
ble statistics of State income. State and local taxation for school pur- 
poses ; but the statistics here given may be sufficient to sajjisfy those 
who wish to compare the taxation and working of our school system 
with that of the principal neighbouring states. 

6, The Common School law being now settled, no one proposing 
to change any feature of it, or advocating the repeal of the Sepaiato 
School law, it only remains for the Legislature to remedy the defects 
in the Grammar School law. 

7. The steady progress which the School syatem has made, irrespect- 
ive of the occasional depression of agriculture, trade and commerce 
the wide dimensions to which it has attained, the various aids to the 
improvement and extension of its operations, the sensitiveneas and 
jealouay with which the people at Urge view any possible infringe- 
ment of its principles or integrity, and the liberality and zeel with 
which they have availed themselves of its facilities for the education 
of their children, encourage the hope, under the Divine blessing for 
the future advancement and prosperity of Upper Canada. 

I have the honour to be, 

Tour Excellency's most obedient, 

homible servant, 
^ ^ . .t^^.' ^ ^ .. (Signed,) E. RYERSON. 

Department of Fttbuo Inatmctiou ) 
for Upper Canada, \ 

Toronto, July, 1863. ) 



1. OTTAWA GRAMMAR SCHOOI/-FREB SCHOLARSHIH 
At a late meeting of the Trustees of the Grammar School, the fol 
lowing important resolutions were paaaed. Too much praiae canni 
be accorded to the Board for its well directed efibrta to inczeaae tfa 
usefulness of the institution: — 

1. *^ Free Scholarshins, four in number, shall be established in ^ 
Senior Grammar School of the County of Carleton at Ottawa Cil) 
and shall be open to male diildren of deserving pai«ata of-bmits 

means, reaidents of the county or of the city, (omhana ow daSkam 
deprived of one parent only, to be considered as having prior ^laiaa 
In all cases of applications for these sohofaunriiips, tike oMPc nmatM q 
of parents, parent or guardian, wialiing to take advantage ctiik 
privilege, shall be thoroughly investigateid by a committee of t«« d 
the School Trustees, who shall report to the Boavd thereon, and tfa j 
admission of the ap^cant shall thereafter be detevmined by vote d I 
the majority of the Trustees, present at any regiidar a e iiCTn of ^ | 
Board, the applicant having been previously furala^d ^anth a eecti- 1 
ficate from the Principal of the achool, that he has paaaed aoch aa { 
examination as wiU entitle him to rank aa a Ghrammar GAecA pupil, 
it being distinctly underatood that no child b&admitted to the jviifv 
department under this method, as the Common Schools of the (Sty 
and County are open, free of feea, to all wiabingto avail themseha 
of preparatory education." 

2. '' There shall also be established two competitive Scholanhi^ 
which shall be awarded to successful daifdidates at the ooimmeiioe- 
ment of each autumnal session. These scholarships shall entitled 
holders thereof to free tuition in all the branches of Qrammar Sdiool 
education for two years, and shall be open to pupils of the ConimcB 
Schools of the Cit^ and County generally . The candidatea must he 
provided with saasfaetory ceriSfiatea of good coiuliwit fromtbeii 
pcevioua teaohar, and shall be anbjeoted to esamuaatuHi hy ^ 
Friadpal in reaitingand waiting, apeUiBg, genecal histetjr, Enghiii 
grammar, geography and aritimietic, in queationatiierefoa&ier 
written or printed. The coayapatiye exoeHenoe of theae * cnramTna- 
tion papers ' will be the test whereby a committee of two of the Tnis- 
tees and the Principal, in aH three, will be able to daeide which 
candidates, in case theve are three or more, are moatpro fi ca c pt ;« 
whether one or both, in ease of there being one or two ooJy, at 
deserving of the scholarship thus tendered." 

It was furthermore reported to the Board that four of Hie pnpila hid 
very recently obtained first class certificates as Teachers from lift 
Board of Education in this dtf .— -OticMMi OUmm, 



% TEACHERS' RBSIBBNCBa 

Many persons, upon reading the heading of this artide, viB 
wonder wnat it means ; however if they wlU be patient for a fev 
moments and read on they will understand it. A certain writ^ 
says : ''The public lecturer is exerting an extensive influence for 
ffood ; and as he goes, a stranger, from place to plaea, he has no 
feara to speak of existing abuses, and though he may aever^T 
reprove those before him for their neglect, yet they cannot tab 
offence ; and, aoon after, streets are cleansed and paved, shade toMf 
set out, churches, town-houses, and lecture-rooma are repaired, aad 
the village undeigoea a 'thorough reformation. 

" The press is feeding thousands of minds. It afibrda amaaemart 
and pleasure in the parlor, exciting thought, and ^vea to the ^aag&t 
freedom to expreaa the half-formed ideaa. At tuaea it canaea He 
tears to flow in common^ and again a general biuwt of joy : dio«s 
unity of feeling, thus mcreasing understanding between kindrel 
apirita. It gives comfort to the sick chamber, carries happinaia to 
the home of poverty, bidding labour and hope. Ita fruita are not 
lost in the railway station, in the oabin, nor does it fiail to make a 
child more wise and thoughtful, and the aged to experience again 
the ^ow of youthful feeling. 

<'The influence of the ministiy, with its hallowed aasociatioBa, 
the fruits it yields here, and the promises of a hereaftev, canaot be 
estimated. But the teacher's privilege is superior to that cf the 
lecturer, the prees, and the ministty ; for he can pour into the ua- 
biaaaed minds of otiiers his treasures of knowledge, reflectioB, and 
experience — ^he can win the child, and through him aend truSk to 
the conscience of the parent with conviction and aoceptanoeu" 

After reading this extract, few persons will say thi^ the ioailur 
is not a very important person : a person, in fact, whom eveiy cae 
ahould refl|>ectand honour. 

Few persona, however, ever give a tiiought as to how the tsadHr 
hves. Let us go to whatever section of tM country we please^ and 
we wiQ find it the almost universal custom of the teacher to taoaffd 
out ; hence it does not seem so singular, that " teachfim' i 
«ra aeldoBA thought of. 
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Svny one knows that, if the Bchoolmaster be a ain|^e man, he 
wonld reqnire no rendenoe, escoept he wanted to get tlie ''better 
hall'' But eyecy one also knowa^ that if he be a manied man, he 
will want a reaidenoe, and thai> too, in a pactioQlar i^aoe, (L e.,) in 
the ipiomitj of the aohool-honfle. In onr runJ aeotiona, however, it 
is yeagy seldom that sooh a residence is to be f onnd ; either there aie 
DO houses at all yaoant, or else those that are Tacant are too far 
from the aohool-hoase to snit the teacher. We ^t parsonages built 
for our miniafters in the yicinity of the respective chnitdies where 
iUktj officiate ; and Aould we not also have a rei^ectable residence 
for onr school teachers in the vicinity of their respective schools ? — 
Oor paaftofB minister to our spiritual wants one day out of seven, 
whife oor school teachers minister to the edacati(»ial wants of our 
ofaildren five days out of seven ; they minister to those wants which, 
whan snpipliad, ate to fit onr ohildren to hold responsible and influ- 
ential pomticns in sodefy. 

Scone who read this may say " what is the use of putting up a 
iwdenoe for a teacher, when we do not know how long he "vnll stay 
with US t" I would answer such aperson in this way : If you have 
a teacher who is a tiiocon^^ily competent person, and who gives gen- 
eral sstislaotion, give him a good salary, and do everjrthing in your 
power to make the vicinity of the school pleasant to him. Depend 
upon it a good teacher is always the cheapest If he beamaixied 
man, and yon think he is worth having, provide a comfortable hone 
for him at tli»e:qtense of the aection, which will also be the property 
of the section, and there is no doubt he willstay aslongasyou wish. 
if yosi have not a competent teacher, get one, and place him in such 
a pottkkm as will canse Inm to sti^ : *' There is no place like home." 
If tins be done I feel satisfied that the teacher would take a far 
greater intevest in the progress of the p^qpils, and the school would 
be no loser by the change. 

How few of those who look around and smile upon their own 
happy homesy think of the schoolmaster who toils every day with 



tiuMO same happy ohildren, whose smiles died a brilliant lustrearound 
tito family oarole ) 

How few ever let their thoughts wander far enough to think whe- 
thav the tea c h sr lives in a pig-stye, a log-^use, a oottsge or a cas- 
tle t And should this be the case 9 Should the man who is en- 
gaged in the noble, and I may aay, glorious work of moulding the 
vi&iassed minds of onr ohildren, be considered such a mere myth as 
9M34 to be worth a thought as to how he passes his existence 1 I im- 
agine I hear every conscientious man, and woman, too, who reads 
tiiisL say : '' We certainly should think more of our school teachers' 
welmre f* It is not enough, however, to lean back in your chair and 
any : " we certsinly should think more of our teachers' welfare ; " 
bat put your shoulder to the wheel and do what you can for him. 
Let the trustees of the sections where there are good teachers (mar- 
ried men) call a meeting of the rato-payers of tbnr respective sec- 
tions, to take into consideration the beet method of getting up a 
naat '^Teacher's residence." Let some wealthy farmer in the vicin- 
ity of the school house give a small piece of ground upon which to 
boild a house for the teacher ; it will be for a good causey and you 
will never miss it. If this can not be done, get up a subscription 
liflt, and let each of the Ratepayers give according to their means ; 
and if this be done, I for one will warrant that each school section 
which tskes the business in hand, will^ before the end of nyear, re- 
joice in having a Teacher's Besidenoe. — dnretpandetU of VKoodtioek 
TimUy July 31. 
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1. A FEW HINTS ON SPELLING. 

As spelling constitutes one of the chief studies in our schooh^ 
and one which is pursued through nearly all the grades, it is evi- 
dently recognized as one of no small importance. Moreover, the 
practical necessity of spelling is felt by all after their school days 
are over, whatever may be their occupation in life ; and yet how 
often do we find errors in spelling even over the signatures of 
teachers themselves. 

It is true that much of the misspelling which is so common is to 
be attributed to the anomalous structure of the language itself ; but 
there is no doubt that there would be much lees were a more rational 
system of teaching this branch more generally in vogue. 

To apply the common sense principle to this (as it should he 
applied in teaching all branches,) the intelligent teacher should ask 
himself — Ad quid 1 To what end ? What is the purpose or object 
of learning to spell 1 It will not certainly be said : *' In order to 
speak correctly," for many pronounce very correctly words which 
they are unable to spell. W^ then ? Why, to wiiU correcUy, will 
be the reply. The word speU^ our English sense, is us6d in few 
languages besides. In other European languages instead of saying 
''How is that word speUedT they say ''How is it vn-iUenP' ''It 
is wrUUn in such a way." Here we have almost the sole practical 
use of spelling — that is, knowing the letters which compose a word 
and their arrangement. Naming aloud the letters, as a guide to pro- 
nunciation, must be admitted to be a very poor one in our langusjge. 
Oral spelling should be chiefly, if not entuely phonetio--«nalyzing 
the spoken word into its component sounds. Orthography, which 
means the science ci writing correcUyy should be taught niainly by 
the use of the pencil or the pen. I need not enlaige upon this 
point, as your thoughtful readers, Vho will reflect upon the subject, 
will, I tmnk, acknowledge the oorreotness of these principles and 
readily see their practical application. 

There is one otner matter m connection with this subject which I 
propose to notice. It is the praotioe of assigning to children for a 
spelling lesson some words of whose meaning they have not the most 
remote idea^ and others for which they may have no practical use in 
a lifetime. Now, fufaigning words whose meaning and use are 
unknown, iBf according to the principles abready laid down, scarcely 
less unreasonable than it would be to assign French or Italian words. 
These words may be learned for the recitation, but they will not be 
long remembered. The order of nature is that the word itaelf be 
first known — ^its spelling or orthogn^hy afterwards. And that a 
word may be properly understood, a mere definition does not always 
suffice. Its use must be illustrated, and here the value of dictation 
exercises is manifest. I would commence with words of familiar 
use — word which Children use themselves, and which they will fre- 
quently be found to misspell, and thus proceed from the known to 
the unknown. 

But I have already, I think, occupied enough space for a ihort 
article, and must therefore close for the present. I would be glad 
if this little communicati(m would be the means of drawing out 
something from wiser and more experienced pens upon a very 
practical and interesting subject. — Omboa in Ccdifomia Teacher, 



8. LEEDS AND GBBNVILLE SPELLING PRIZE. 

We cordially recommend the adc^tion of spelling matches, similar 
to the foUowio^, between the diflerent schools in sections, tovm- 
ahips, or counties : "The contest for the spelling prize, open to all 
scholars in these counties, took place on the 4th ult. in the Victoria 
School House, BrockviUe. The examination was conducted by the 
Rev. Mr. Smith, Local Superintendent ; the scrutineers were Messrs. 
Dunlop, Maher, Kinney, and Bigg. After an arduous contest of 
aix hours' duration, the prise, a quarto Worcester's Dictionary, was 
awarded to Fanny Holmes — one of the pupils, we learn, of the Vic- 
toria Common School of BrockviUe. Miss Holmes did not make 
A single mistake during the examination. Next to her stood Lucy 
Webster, a pupil of the same school, who onlv made one mistake, 
and to whom another copy of Worcester's valuable dictionary was 
also presented by the agent of the publishers, Mr. Smith, who 
chanced to be present at the examination. We understand that 
matters were conducted at the contest with the strictest impartiality 
1^ the superintendent, and for which he was complimented by Mr. 
Maher and oUier gentlemen. After a vote of thanks to the Rev. 
Mr. Smith, and another to Mr. Smith, of Boston, for his additional 
prize (made by Mr. McCullough, Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
toea) the business of the day terminated." — BrockviUe Monitor, 



2. FIEST STEPS IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 
One of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools says that, ''the 
differance between competent and incompetent teachers is in no 
respect more i^psrent than in their mode of giving a geographical 
leomn : with one it is a barren catalogue of hud names, a string of 
printed answers to questions learnt by heart, but not understood ; 
with the other, not only is the faculty of observation brought into 
active exercise, but reflection, memory, and ioiagination at the 
same tima" The ttrm geoKraphy, is derived from two Greek 
words, "Qe," the earth, and "grapho," I write. By it is there- 
fore meant a written description of the earth, both physically and 
pc^tically considered. The object of the geographicsl tutor is 
therefore to introduce to his pupils (so to speak) and make them 
fitTnilijur with, uot ouly their own immediate district and country, 
but also each and every country in the world. The first steps in 
teaching geography to young children should be chiefly taught by 
comparison and contrast. The pupils' attention might be directed, 
in the first j^ace, to tiie sun's course during the day — ^from this 
they would town the cardinal points. The pupils might now be 
introduced to, and requested to describe, the natural scenery in 
their immediate neighbourhood — Chills, vaUeys, lakes, rivers, trees, 
and plants. In noticing the hills near to their homes, and therefore 
f ftfniliar to the dhildvon, the teacher might elicit their shape and 
general appeannce, whether rocky and bare, or in pasturage — and 
contrwt the fertile fiaida, on their sides and at their base^ with their 
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lem rich sommitB. Proceeding to ziyera — ^their Bource — ^length, 
with increasitiff depth and breadth, the character of the soil along 
their ]i>aDkB, the useg to which the river is applied by man, turning 
the wheels of millB, boating and fishing, might be drawn from the 
children. Again, climate might be taught by contrasting a fine 
■ummer's day with a day in winter — ^pointing out, not only the 
effect of each upon man, but also upon the face of nature. The 
smnmer's day — ^warm, a clear sky, and the trees, plants, and flowers 
in all their glory. The winter's day— dark, cold ; the ground 
covered with ice and snow, and all nature, with but few exceptions, 
to all appearance dead. And so we might proceed with other geo- 
graphical subjects. As the minds of the children expanded^ other 
countries might be introduced to their notice. Hie mountams and 
rivers of the vicinity might be contrasted, and compared wiih anv 
of the other mountains and rivers in the world. A fine summer s 
day would give to the children a fair idea of the tropical regions : a 
winter's day, of the polar regions. The children would at once 
comprehend the fact of the beauty and luxuriant vegetation of the 
one, and the bleak, desolate, and sterile character of the other. 
When this stage had been arrived at, the notice of the children 
miffht be directed to maps. A map, or plan of the schoolroom, 
and its contents, might be roughly sketched upon a bhick-board : 
thence we might proceed to sketch a map of the surrounding dis- 
trict^ and ^xuSlj of a country. The chil£«n should in each case be 
permitted to reproduce these maps on paper, and afterwards to plan 
districts without any assistance. By this method, the nature and 
uses of maps will be best taught. 

*' Oyer the mmp my fiDger taiurbt to 8tiv> 
Crow nuuur a region msrks the windiu«; mj, 
rrxm aea to ns, from realm to realm IroTep 
▲nd grow a mere geographer by love." 

Inga, in Pupil Teacher. 



IV. ^fipm m MutuUm to othtt iimntvUfi. 



1. RAGGED SCHOOL IN EGYPT. 

*' Moslem girls will not come to school ; you are sure to fail'' 
Such was the dictum again and again rented when the intended 
effort was spoken of. '^ Among Copts," it was said, <* some chance 
of good might possibly be expected; but Mohammedan girls, and 
of the lowest class, too — it was certain to fail!" Even a native 
gentleman, educated in England, echoed nearly the same thing that 
had been said (both at home and here) by Europeans, though he 
cordially wished success to every project that had for its end the 
good of his country. ''They do not wish for education in the 
lowest dass," said he, ^* especially for girls who are, as you know, 
looked on as inferior beings altogether by Mqslems. Besides, if 
you collected a few, who would come from curiosity, some bigot 
would soon frighten away the children, and tell the parents you 
wanted to make Christians of them." 

** We diall tell them, then, that we cannot make Chistiana — no 
human being can. In Ireland the priests have cleared our schools 
again and again by threats and persecution ; but the chUdren soon 
return, and when they find it useless they give up the point. The 
Word of God has a marvellous power in itself, and one point in 
our favor is that the Moslem religioi^ does not forbid the reading of 
our Scriptures," 

" True," he replied ; " they even speak of them with respect, 
though maintaining that Christians omit a part of the Gospel 
which alludes, as they pretend, to Mohammed. But as to a school" 
— and here followed an enumeration of a whole host of difficulties 
and hindrances to such an undertaking. We could only reply, 
« Time will show." 

Perplexed, but not in despair, the little room was made ready in 
spite of alL The poor Syrian family who occupied the lower part 
of the house (and whose eldest girl, though but thirteen, was to be 
my sole teacher and assistant), took a lively interest in the affair, 
and tiieir children helped to nail up a few prints, and texts in 
Arabic, the latter written out fair by the father for that purpose. 
A work-basket was stocked, and alphabet cards prorided (nothing 
more was needed to begin with, benches and tables being unneces- 
sary for an Egyptian school). All was ready except uie pupils ; 
how to procure them was the problem. 

Our servant had been sent to ask some of his wife's friends to 
send their daughters, and though a devout Moslem, he seemed to 
take an interest in the novel concern, and promised to spare no 
eloquence, (that is to say, he told us he would talk 'Aplenty.") 
Meantime, I, my little teacher, and her mother, looked as anxiously 
out at the windows as if listening for some one's chariot-wheels. 
The good woman hailed the old seedsman opposite, who was just 
eating his breakfast with his three young daughten, and in most 
flonffjlintoty tones asked him to mod Oad^ aiid her sictes to Imch 



to read and work. '< But we are Moslems, and don't want to 
learn," was the reply, given in a most sullen voice. 

It was necessary to go out into the highways and urge them to 
come in. The matron, therefore, assumed her white veil, and we 
set out together, and went first into the street, and then into the 
lane, near the house, where girls of all sises appeared to be » plen- 
tiful artiqie. Every woman we met we stoppieKl and accosted in a 
friendly way, and then began to speak of the intended school, and 
urged her to send her children. Some laughed and paeaed on, 
others said, "Very good," and at last we reltaied with the pro- 
mise of several girls, feeling quite triumphant and thankful 

As we re-entered the house, a woman, wearing a quantity of 
coral and silver ornaments, though otherwise poorly dreosed, came 
in with us ; she was aooompani^ by a nice-looking child, of nine 
or ten years old She was mvited in with the eustomafy salutation, 
" Be welcome !" and after throwing back her burko, or black crape 
face veil, she began to pour forth a volley of words, of which all I 
could make out were, that her child was timid and afraid to stay, 
but she would send her to-morrow. Here was disappointment! 
The first fish seemed just hooked, and now it was escapix^ the 
fisher's hands ! However, I reassured the child by caresses and kind 
words, and they went away, promising again to return (wlwdi they 
did the next day) ; and I heard it reported afterwards that HhB 
woman had said, approringly, "She kissed my child I" Andahe 
did send her next day, but at the time I ooiild not be sure the 
promise would be kept. Presently, however, two little girls, about 
eight years old, trotted in, followed by their respeddve mptheii, 
and I think their grandmothers also, for several women of different 
ages and degrees of rags came in, and there was a great deal of un- 
veiling, and saluting, and chattering. At last the grown-up chil- 
dren departed, and two little scholars, with two Syrian cduldren 
(sisters to the voung teacher), were established on the mat, and 
were soon joined by several more, till at length by about ten o'clock, 
we had nine pupils seated in a semi-ciicle— all Moalema 1 No 
recruiting sergeant was ever half so pierced with a handful of futoze 
soldiers, for it was beating up for recruits for the Lord ! Each was 
now asked her name in turn, and then who had made her, to which 
the elder ones replied, "Allah." Several little ones said, "Mo- 
hammed" 

The first verse of the Bible, " In the beginning," 4c., was then 
repeated to them, and they were taught to say it, first each <me hf 
herself, and then altogether. This was the beginning of instructian 
for them, poor children ! The young teacher was too inexperienced 
to be able to explain it, so I did what I could in that way ; and 
then we both set to teaching the five first letters of their difficult 
alphabet, till they seemed to be getting tired; they were then 
allowed a rest, and afterwards a singing lesson was commenced 

The neighbours might have supposed a set of cats to be the 
pupils, if they listened to the distant sounds which the first attempt 
at a gamut produced ; but, as the proverb says, " ChildrMi and foob 
should not see things half done.'^ Three months later a stranger 
visiting the school was delighted at the sweet singing of the hymns! 
The mewing and squeaking were nearly forgotten by that time. 

The children were delighted when the work-hour arrived, ^e real 
inducement to most of them and their mothers having been the 
needlework. Perhaps the teftchers were not sorry when every little 
brown middle finge;r was supplied with a new thimble, and they 
could sit down for a few moments. No one who has not tried H 
can conceive the difficultv of teaching those who have not only no 
wish to learn, but no idea of what learning is, or what possible 
good is to be gained by all this trouble ; and, of course, the strain 
upon the mind is greatly increased when one's knowledge of the 
hmguage is veiy limited indeed. 

The children all took willingly to sewing ; indeed, they had many 
times in the course of the forenoon thrown down the cards, and 
cried out, "The work ! give us the work !" The English needles 
and scissors gave much pleasure, and were eagerly examined by 
some mothers and elder sisters who paid visits to the school room 
in the course of the day, to see what the foreigner was doing with 
their little ones ; for, if ignorant, they were usually very fond 
parents. Some brought bread, bimches of raw carrots, or some 
such dainty, and, after giving it to the children, would squat down 
on the mat to watch the proceeding. Of course it did rather inter- 
fere with business, but it will not do to strain a new rope too tight, 
and, besides, Eastern manners are unlike ours, and I thought it 
wisest never to meddle with them, unless some real evil was in ques- 
tion. 

Though ragged and dirty, the children had not in general Ihe 
starved looks of too many scholars in our beloved country ; nordo 
ri^Kod clothes and dirty faces imply such a degree of poverty as 
with us. In the higher classes, a child is often intentionally kept 
dirty to avoid the evil eye ; and, perhaps, thifi feeling may have 
given the idea that ragged clothes were no disgrace. In the oountiy 
viUagea^ a blue cotton iSiirt is the unvaxying costome d boys and 
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gahy the latter haying the additions of a Teil, the former of a oottou 
oap. But, in the city, dress is more varied, and most of the 
■ohobirs wore colored print trousers and littie jackets, or some 
other article ; they look much as if the contents of an old dothes- 
man^s hag had been scattered over them at random, as there was 
not one of the nine in whole or well fitting garments. Still, when 
(between coaxing and a little manual aid) the young faces were all 
washed dean, they were not a bad-looking circle : several had very 
pretty features — ^the soft, black eye of Egypt has great beauty and 
they all have white and even teeth. 

On the second day. we had fourteen scholars. As they entered 
each kicked off her slippers, if she possessed anv, at the door, (I 
think more than half had some kind of shoe,) and then went up to 
kiss the hand of the superintendent and lay it on her head ; both 
which processes became pleasanter when deanly habits had come a 
little into fashion.! One little thing was led in by an elder sister, 
a fine, tsJl girl, about fourteen or fifteen, wearing we common blue 
cotton garment, with its limp drapery, and a pmk net one within 
it, and what resembled some one's table cloth upon her head. This 
was Shoh ! — a name almost impossible to render correctly by wri- 
ting, except by a note of admiration, to imply the sudden stop of 
the sound ; it signifies '^ Ardently loved !'' 

We did not know at this time that Shoh was married, and only 
sapposed she thought herself too old to come to school, though 
manifestiy wishing to do so. She came in and out, listening and 
smiling ; at last, about noon-day, again returned, bringing an in- 
fant brother, in a very dirty condition, riding on her shoulder, and 
a quantity of oranges in the end of her veiL These last she 
poured into my lap, being a present to shew her good- will, and at 
almost the same instant the baby was adroitly lowered from the 
shoulder and popped upon the floor, with a bit of sugar-cane stuffed 
into his little hand ; while Shoh planted herself triumphantly on 
the mat at my feet, and, seizing an alphabet-card, began repeating 
** Alef-beh " in an undertone. 

Hie love of learning, or curiosity to see and hear something new, 
had conquered matroi^y dignijy, and from that time she paid fre- 
quent visits to the Rchool. — Mxm WhaUly's ^* Ragged Life in Egypt," 



2. THE GIRABD COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA. 
The number of applicants for admission into the Girard College 
has been greatly augmented by orphanage occasioned from the 
deaths of our citizens since our national strife. As orphanage is 
one of the consequences attendant on battles, earnest efforts should 
be made to give to sudi orphan-made youths an early participation 
in the benefits of the college. This dass is increasing. Its cause 
of growth is existing. The number of applicants on the list for 
admission on the 31st of December last was one himdred and forty-i 
one. This number has accumulated for. over two years. On the 
Ist of January, 1848, the Girard College was formally opened. 
From that period to January 1st, 1862, there have been admitted 
nine hundred and seventy-three pupOs, or equal to sixty four and a 
hi^lf each year. Of these nine hundred and seventy-three, twenty 
died, ninety-six were dismissed, and sixty had their indentures can- 
celled. During these 15 years, one hundred and fifty-six pupils have 
become of age, who were apprenticed as required by the will of Mr. 
Girard. Of these one hundred and fifty-six apprentices, twenty- 
three absolutely absconded from their masters, thirteen left their 
masters owing to various causes, and one hundred and twenty served 
out with credit their term of apprenticeship. Thus we have one 
hundred and twenty pupils as the ascertained successul result of 
fifteen years of experimental effort ; or, one hundred and twenty 
pupils educated^ apprenticed^ and of age^ and thus creditably and 
successfully prepared by the college for the practical duties of life. 
The gross income of the Girard estate since the opening of the 
college, and the fund expended in the same period for repairs to 
buildings, the support and education of the pupils, and the average 
number, are here given : — 

Income. * At. No. Pnpilii. Sum Bx. 

1848 $158,992 58 300 $55,054 46 

1849 147,786 03 300 44,100 00 

1850 176,960 39 300 66,431 81 

1851 144,756 18 300 61,794 14 

1852 156,308 30 295 60,512 37 

1853 177,013 37 295 63,309 76 

1854 191,396 85 300 71,402 37 

1855 188,754 96 300 81,754 84 

1856 194,487 09 300 82,963 33 

1857 191,420 96 295 88,173 42 

1858 190,774 31 350 81,949 38 

1859 186,492 10 325 85,762 25 

I860 186,833 05 340 80,943 53 

1861 172,581 60 375 81,547 49 

1862 131,552 74 400 78,247 72 



On February 12, 1862, date of last catalogue, there were four 
hundred pupils in the college. From that date to the 31st of De- 
cember, 1862, there were fifty ^nine pupils admitted ; making the 
whole number for the last year four hundred and fifty-nine. 

Thirty-eight pupils have been apprenticed during 1862. There 
are now on trial, previous to being apprenticed, eighteen pupils. 

Ten pupils have been dismissed from tl^g^llege since January 1, 
1862, indentures of three cancelled, and none have died, leaving, 
on the 31st of December last, four hundred and eighty pupils in 
the college. 

In the ranks of the Federal army there have been found, and 
now are, many former pupils of this college. One of these young 
heroes lies buried within the endosure of the college cemetery. 

The will of Stephen Girard devised to the city of Philadelphia, 
in trust, two millions of dollars, the income to be devoted '* to pro- 
vide for such number of poor male white children as can be trained 
in one institution, and obtain a better education, as well as a more 
comfortable maintenance than they usually receive from the appli- 
cation of the public funds." 

The college buildings and gronnds were transferred to the directoi-b 
of the Girard College November 13, 1847, having cost tiie sum of 
$1,933,821.78. 

The college, out-buildings, and grounds which comprise what is 
called '* Girard College," are monuments of munificent liberality, 
unrestricted expenditure, and the influence of a cultivated eesthetics. 



3. HOSTILITY OF AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOKS TO 

BRITISH INSTITUTIONS. 

Miss Jones Xa teacher in the Home and Colonial School Sodety 
London) who was two or three years since engaged by the Board of 
Education in Oswego to establish a training school in that city, has 
on her return to England thus referred to the character and tend- 
ency of American school books in a paper published by the Society. 
Before I condude, I must advert to one thing which gave me much 
pain during my stay in America, where in other respects^ my school 
relations were truly happy. The books on history, habitually studied 
by the children in the schools of New York and Pennsylvania, are 
written in a spirit deddedly hostile to this country. It seems to be 
the aim of the writers to perpetuate an andent grudge. These books 
are remarkable for the number of incidents connected with the War 
of Independence, which they narrate discreditable to the character of 
the British. I found no school-books of History without more or 
less of this evil. Admitting the statements to be true, is it not 
equally true that at this moment both Northerners and Southerners 
have similar discreditable tales to tell 7 Will it be wise after this 
melancholy war is over to dwell on events which appear inseparable 
from the curse of war 7 I have a strong impression that much of the 
unfriendly feeling which now exists in America against this country 
is to be traced to these school-books. Early ideas are lasting. I 
should hope a reform will soon take pkce, and that, at all events, the 
precedent will not be followed, either in the North or South, by those 
who write the history of the present war for the rising generation. 
Why should feelings of unchristian bitterness be foster^ between 
nations of the same blood 7 M. E. M. Jokbs. 



V. ?(5apm mt «laij|jiral f ttftftrts. 



1. CHARM OF THE CLASSICS. 
The dassics possess a charm quite independent of genius. It is 
not their genius only which makes them attractive ; it is the classic 
life— the life of the people of that day ; it is the image only to be 
seen of our highest natural powers in their freshest vigor ; it is the 
unattainable grace of the prime of manhood ; it is the pervading 
sense of youthful beauty. Hence, while we have elsewhere great 
poems and great histories, we never find again that uuiversal 
radiance of ^esh life which makes even the most common place 
relics of clasdc days models for our highest art. — TempU.. 

2. DISCOVERIES OF ANTIQUITIES NEAR ALEXANDRIA, 
A letter from Alexandria, Egypt, published in the New York 
PoUy describing the progress of the works on the Suez Canal, con- 
tains the following interesting items : «* They have just been laying 
what is called an American railwaj^ between here and Ramleh, a 
seaside suburb of the dty. The excavations have disinterred a 
Uirge quantity of remains of the era of the Ptolemies and the 
Romans ; massive substructions of brick and stone, long and well 
preserved Roman granite blocks, like the Russo pavement, marble 
and granite pillars, mutilated busts and statues, big water pipes in 
good order, a foot and a half in diameter, etc. The extent of the 
old dty^a rnbbiah is Tsat I oan well believe PHny, who says thai 
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the eirGum£M<enoe of Alexandria wbb fifteen miles, including a 
population of over 600,000. The Saraoen captain who binned the 
bi^ library said he eould not describe its richness and beauty, that 
it had four thousand palaoes, four thousand baths and four hundred 
theatres and places of amusement. Even the Romans only placed 
it second to their great capital, the eternal city. About two years 
since an underground, chapel of the second or third century was 
found here, hewn from solid rock. It was evidently designed for 
secret funeral seryices. It has a passage with a row of catacombs 
on each side. There was a well covered with a stone. At one end 
of the chapd, opposite a catacomb passage, the wall was scooped, 
and a stone bench was cut out, evidently for the priest, behind 
whom was painted, in rude Bymntine style, a picture of the Lord's 
Supper. On other parts of the wall were fuU length portraits of 
the apostles and prophets, and over all the paintings were crabbed 
Greek inscriptions, mentioning the subjects. In one place, I ob- 
served, it was a passage from the Evangelista The Arab stone- 
hewers who discovered the chapel were about breaking it up for 
building materials, when the Russian Oonsul-(}eneral, as the repre- 
sentative of the Qreek Church, interfered and saved it, though 
considerably damaged. In fact they have almost obliterated iSe 
features of the portraits. This chapel, which has been opened since 
the guide books were published, is not generally known by travellers. 
It is in ^e same hill as stands Pompeps Pillar. 



3. POMPEIIAN DISCOVERT AT NAPLES. 

A Naples letter has the following : " A very interesting discovery 
has just been made by M. Fiorelli, the inspector of the excavations 
at Pompeii While digging at a deplh of from eight to ten feet, 
the pick-axe struck into a little mass of coins and jewels. M. Fio- 
reUi then continued the excavation with the greatest care, removing 
the earth grain by grain, and after some hours' labour, was rewarded 
by the discovery of the hardened ashes of the perfect mould of a 
man in a lying posture, the skin of which had dried up, but the 
skeleton remained intact M. Fiorelli caused rdaater of Paris to be 
poured into the form of the Pompeiian, and the casting succeeded 
p^actly, with the exception of two fragments of an arm and a leg 
where the mould was incomplete. The cast of the man is of the 
greatest precision ; the moustache, the hair, the folds of the dress, 
and the sandals are admirably defined. The famous question of the 
Theio/uriM, of Gronovius and Grevius is now decided : the Romans 
did not wear drawers. Abo, archasologists will be delighted at dis- 
covering the manner in which the ancients fastened their sandalu 
and at seeing the heel of a shoe completely protected with iron.— 
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1. THE HONEY-BEE. 

Imagine a man sailing down the Mississippi, and being without 
provisions, put ashore, with the information that provisions were to 
be had somewhere a few miles ofi, but that he must return to the 
ship by a certain hour, otherwise he would be left behind. The 
coimition would be trying to human ingenuity, ia the absence of 
any positive ouidance^ he would most probably get up a tree or 
ascend a hill to take a survey of the country. Having espied the 
town, he would then have to find the nearest way to it, and find his 
way back in time for the steamer. 

Wonderful as this might appear in your case, in the bee such a feat 
would be nothing unusual, and it is one which its instincts enable it 
to perform without the sli^test difficulty. ... In Egypt as 
well as many other countries, including France, it is a ccmunon 
practice for bee owners in whose vicinity there is not a suffidenily 
rich pasturage for their winged flock, to intrust their hives to the care 
of boatmen, who make a trade of transporting great numbers from 
place to place down the rivers, resting by day, in order that the bees 
may sally forth in search of honey, and continuing their course at 
night. The bee accomplishes its object by means somewhat similar 
to those we suggested to yourself under the like circumstances but 
with far greater accuracy. No sooner does it quit the hive in this 
strange locality, than it mounts in the air, and having attained a 
sufficient eminence, flies ofl" at once in the right direction, guided by 
its unerring instinct. 

This instinct also serves on iti return to the hive ; and although it 
may not be permitted to sojohm in the same locality. two days to* 
gether, yet it goes and comes apparently without any more difficulty 
than we ourselves feel in departmg from or returning to our homes 
during the daily performance of our duties. 

Of com-se, it is the insect's wonderful sight whieh enables it at 
once to recognise the distant pastur* gioiud. Tha Soutii Amwican 
condor soam up in tha air mbm Isil mlia abave tha latii of the sea^ 



and looks down upon an area equal to thai of all Germany, in whidi 
he can detect any mass of cam<m, and swoop upon it. — Thus abo 
does the bee, with its eye of 3,600 distinct lenses. 

By the antennte, the bee commMnicatea with other bees in a nu^ 
prising manner. Bo long as these oigans are umnjured, the insect 
seems to enjoy perfect sanity ; but when these oigans ace destroyed, 
it seems *' beside itself," and has '' lost its sensea." 

If &ne of the antennoe be removed from a queen, it does not ap- 
pear to afieot her, but if both are cut oS, she seems in a dehrimD, 
deprived of all her instincts ; everything is done at random, yet tlie 
respect and homage of the woEkers towards her are undiminished, 
though received by her with indifference. — Biaehwood^s Magazine, 



2. A FEW WORDS ABOUT FURS. 

It is said that London is the fur market of ihd worid, althou^ 
the climate of England is such that they are but little used. 

Russian sable is the most- valuable of all furs, and the skins are 
exceedingly scarce. — ^The prices paid for them are enormous. In 
this city a set — ^tippet, miil^ and cufls — ^to from one thousand to 
three thousand dollars. The sable for lining one of the emperor's 
doakB, exhibited at the world's Fair in 1851, was valued at $5,000. 

One kind of the Russian sable is called silver sable, on account of 
the long white hairs which are conspicuously mingled with the dark 
brown, which is the usual colour. This commands a very high 
price, Partly from its rarity and partly because it cannot be imitated 
as reaculy as tha brown. The peculiarity of this fur is its great 
softness, and the length and heaviness of tJie hair. 

The Ermine has a value of its own from its delicacy and beauty, 
although it is not a very expensive fur — ^not neariy as much so as 
the Hudson Bay Sable, which ranks next to Russian. As the 
Hudson Bay Company take their skins very far north, they are often 
very nearly equal in elegance to the Russian, although they cost 
rather less than half the amount which is given for their near rela- 
tion. 

The American sable is taken south of the dominions of tlie Hudson 
Bay Company. It stands third in the list of furs. 

Next are the mink and the stone martin. — ^For the last lew years 
fashion has given a value to the mink which it f ormady gave to the 
stone martin. It has no equal for durability, and in appearance is 
eminently respectable— si^ciently elegant for all ordinaxy purposes, 
and has the advantage of never looking too well for the plainest 
dress. It varies very mudi in quality. The moat valuaUe sidns 
have long, dark hair, and are quite soft. 

In selecting furs of any kind always look for white hain, whloh 
in the natural skins are scattered here and there, as they are a 
security against dyed furs. French sable means an inferior fur 
dyed to imitate a valuable one. It is very poor economy to par> 
Chase them. The Fitch and Siberian squirrel are mueh used, and 
are just as useful for warmth and fully as durable as any other, and 
are much less expensive. 

For sleigh robes the black bear is highly valued. The white fox 
is very elegant, and so is the black fox, wludi is a Canadian fur, and 
highly valued in Europe. Raccoon skins and muskrats are com- 
monly used, and answer very well, but are not as comfortaUe as 
those which have longer and heavier fur. The old buffido robe 
which formerly stood so high, has lost its place and is almost en- 
tirely discarded ; but it certainly had merits of its own which its 
more shewy successors has not attained. 



3. DISSOLUTION OF SILK. 
In reference to the coinmunication of M. Peraoz on this subject 
to the Academy of Sciences, M. Ozanam has written to the Aca- 
demy stating that anunoniate of copper (Schonbein's liquor) is not 
only a solvent of cotton and cellulose, but also of silk ; but while 
it requires only a short space to dissolve cotton, it needs several 
hours — varying from three to twelve— to dissolve silk, according to 
the quantity and proportions empk>yed. He states that he has left 
wool more than fifteen days in oontact with the ammoniate of cop- 
per without its undergoing the least modification in its texture of 
resirtanoe. Here is, then, a simple saeans of recognixi^ in one 
operation a triple tissue of cotton, silk and wool The solution of 
silk, M. Osanam states, is susceptible ol many useful a^^Uicationa. 



4. A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE POTATO. 
There has been introduced into Belgium, through the means of a 
distinguished member of the Belgium Society of Agricultore, a new 
kind of esculent root, a substitute for the potato^ which is remark- 
able for possessing the triple advantages of flavor, abundance, and 
facility of preservation. An English journal aayi that it is a vuiety 
of tha plant oallad olHvrd^n, whiok m m ami of tiuatia^ and if sa it 
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can claim no Idndied wUfh the potato. All tbe tfaistleB and their 
oongeneiB have tap roots, bat froni the deacription given of this we 
infer that it produces tubers like the potato. l%e Uossom is of a 
piJe violdt colour, and does not fructify. A field of one sore of 
thivd class quality, lighily nanui^ produosd 32,000 kilogmnmes, 
about two pounds ei^t ounoos the kilogramme, of umformly aouhd 
roots. The crop was dug out on the l^b of October last, sod its 
enormous product has excited great interest among Belgium facmeisL 

VII. Sioiprairltir«I jn^dtieii. 



No. 38.— HON. ANDREW JEFFREY, M.L.C. 

It is with veiy sincere regret that we have to announce the death 
of the Hon. Andrew Jei&ey. This mournful event took place on 
Monday morning last, the 27th uli, at six o'clock. ^'Mr. Jeffrey 
was born at Swinton, Berwickriiire, one of iiie border counties of 
Scotland, in the eariy part of the year 1800, so that he was in the 
64th year of his i^e. He came to Canada in the year 1819, King- 
ston being his first place of residence. In 1820, however, he re- 
moved to Cobonrg, and has ever since remained one of its most 
upri^^t and respectable inhabitants. In the year 1852, he filled the 
office of Mayor, with credit to himself and advantage to the town. 
In the same year he was elected President of the Board of Trustees 
of the Northumberland and l>urham Savings Bank and continued 
to hold that honourableposition to the time of his death, a period 
of eleven years. In 18^, he was appointed one of the five Com- 
miffionflra of tb« Town IVust, and filled the office witii honour, per- 
formkig all its respoosible labours with characteristic assiduity and 
integrity. In IMO he was raised by united votes of botii Conserva- 
tives and Reformexv to a seat in the Legislative Council as the Be* 
presentative of the Newcastle District. In this honourable and 
responsible position he gained the universal esteem of his brother 
Ijegialatoni.''— <^0o6ouf7 Ston 

No. 33.— WILLIAM CBAIGIB, ESQ., M.D. 
To-day it beoomee our poinful dnty to reoordthe death of another 
old and valued resident of this city, who has gone from amongst us 
lull of years, but in the midst of his uaefolness. We know of no 
man w&o ever enjoyed a lacger share of public esteem in this oom- 
s»unity than Dr. WiUiam Cnitgiie» ^ad we are sure that no one 
i)Ould have lived a more blameto or useful life.. For the greater 
part of twenty veaw he Resided in this dty, and was idontifi^ with 
its advanoemm in many wi^ys. Althoogh he had a good practice 
as a physician, he found time to aid various objects,^-chief among 
which wave the Meohanics'Institute, of which he was long a di- 
ff^ctor^ beudes being a member of* the Upper Canada Board of Arts ; 
and tiie Horticultural Society, which he organised. His labours in 
behalf of these objects were inoessaat, and he spared no pains in 
forthertug their interests. Dr. Oradgie was bom on the lli^ of 
March, 1700, at Blenaboth, in the parish of Tow)e, Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland. He came to Caaada and scfttled at Ancaster, in 1834, 
and removed to Hamiltoii in 18i5. He studied for the medical 
profession at Maoesohal College, Aberdeen^ and the Universities of 
Edinburgh and Dublin, — ^taking degrees in alL While practising 
in his native country, he had the patronage of the last Duke of 
Ckndon, and stood dasewedly high as a pnietitioiMr. The doctor 
was a rini» schciar,^— probably <me of the first in Ui^ier Canada^ — 
and held a hi^ position as a scientific authority in meteorology, 
botany, horticulture, and a^cuhure. His efforts as a meteor^o- 
gist have for many years be^ chronicled monthly in these columns ; 
and he frequently lent assistanoe to a journal of science published 
in connection with the Smithsonian Institute, at Washington. As 
a member of the Board of Arts, Ins labours were of the most 
valuable character ; and the Gore Meohanies' Institute is greatly 
indebted to his exnrtions. As a physician and surgeon, the loss of 
his large and extsnalve exp^ence will be widely felt. His kind- 
E^ess of heart aaxi geincKous disposition rendered him a favourite ; 
and no member of the profession could have bnen more esteemed by 
his patients. The loss of one so imiversally respected ¥rill be deeply 
felt, and no one has departed from among us who could have 
created a greater void. He had enjoyed remarkably good health — 
in fact was seldom, if ever, known to be ill ; but last winter he had 
a severe attack, from winch he never completely rallied. He went 
about, however, and was almost as active as ever tlirough the greater 
part of this summer ; but a few weeks since he had a return of the 
midady, which finally obtained the mastery of him, and he died 
yesterday afternoon. — HawiHo9h Spectator^ Aug. 11. 



Qnelph. Mr- Wright] was bom in Bennington, in the county of 
Suffolk, England, on the 19th November, 1796, and emigrated to 
Canada in 1B32. He married in 1821 ; and brought with him to 
this country, eleven years after, Mrs. Wright and eight children, 
and immediately settled upon a farm in Paisley Block, on which he 
resided till the day of his death. Before the introduction of our 
present admirable system c^ municipal government, he took an 
active part in the old District Councils, and frequently served as a 
commissioner on the county roada^ through whom its most im- 
portant fimctions were performed ; and after the introduction and 
passage of Mr. Baldwin's Municipal BilL he was time and again 
elected CouciUor and Reeve, for Guelph Township, and on several 
occaaions promoted to the Wardenship of the district containing the 
townships now comprised in the Counties of Wellington, Waterloo, 
and Grey, — a position which he occupied with credit to himself and 
benefit to the community. After the separation of Waterloo and 
Grey from Wellington, he was elected Warden of this county ; and 
was also selected as arbitrator tc settle pecuniary difficulties between 
the Counties of Grey and Simcoe, and of Watenioo and Wellington 
respectively. Especially did Mr. Wright take a deep and bvely 
interest in the development of the lo<»il resources of this county ; 
and to him may be attributed, in a great measure, the introduction 
of the construction of countjr gravel roads. It was he who pro- 
pounded the idea of constructing the Brock Eoad, which enter- 
prise gave Guelph its first impetus towards becoming a town of 
some note. In 1851, Mr. Wright ran in the Conservative interest 
against Mr. A. J. Fergusson, for the representation of the county 
in parliament, and was "bnly beaten by a small majority. Mr. 
Wright took a lively interest in the agricultural associations of the 
vicinity — striving to render them efficient and productive of prac- 
tical good. On the demise of the late lamented Mr. Harland, Mr. 
Wright was appointed Secretary and Treasurer of the South Riding 
Agricultural Society, which office he held till his death. He also 
originated and successfully established a Mutual Insurance Society 
for the Township of Guelph, in winch assodatson also he held the 
office of Secretssy and Treasm-er. — Qudph Herald, 



BTa 34.-JAMES WRIGHT, ESQ. 
It is our psdnfttl duty ta anuusuice the demise of James Wright, 
Am., m the «5th fmt of Ids age, om of tba eaity satllen n«af 



No. 36.— THE MARQUIS OF NORMANDY. 
The death of the Marquis of Normandy, K.G., took place on the 
28th ult., at Hamilton-lodge, South Kingston. His illness assumed 
a serious aspect on Monday, and in consequence his brother, Sir 
Charles Phipps, and other near relatives were summoned to London. 
The Right Hon. Constantine Henry Phipps, Marquis of Normauby, 
Earl of Mulgrave, Viscount Normandy, and Baron Mulgrave of 
Mulgrave, county York, in the peerage of the United Kingdom, 
Baron Mulgrave of New Ross, county Weziord, in the peerage of 
Ireland, was the eldest sou of Henry, first Earl Mulgrave, by 
Martha Sophia, daughter of the late Mr. Christopher Thomson 
Maling, of West Herington, coimty Durham. His lordship was 
bom 16th May. 1797, consequently the deceased nobleman was in 
his sixty-seventh vear. He married 12th August, 1818, the honora- 
ble Maria liddeu, eldest daughter of Thomas Henry, first Lord 
Ravensworth, by whom (who survives her husband,) he leaves issue 
an only son, George Augustus Constantino^ Earl of Mulgrave, now 
governor of Nova Scotia, who will inherit the title and estates. 
Intelligence of the Marquis of Normanby's demise was forwarded 
by telegraph to the Queen at Osborne, a few hours after the sad 
event. 

No. 36.— SIR ORESSWELL CRESSWELL. 
It is with much regret that we have to record the death of the 
Rifht Hon. Sir Cresswell Creswell, the estimable and learned Judge 
Orainary of the Court of Probate, Divorce, and Matrimonial 
Causes which took place on the 30th ult., in consequence of a fall 
from his horse. The deceased Judge was educated at Emmanuel 
College Cambridge, and called to the bar at the Middle Temple, in 
1819. Having won for himself the rank of King's Council in 1834, 
and led the Northern Circuit with an ability which acquired him 
high reputation, Mr. Cresswell was, in 1837, elected to the House 
of Commons as member for Liverpool. He continued to represent 
that great commercial commuhity till 1842, when, by the Govern- 
ment of Sir R. Peel, he Was appointed one of the Justices of the 
Common Pleas and invested with the rank of knighthood. Since 
his elevation to tlie bench, Mr. Justice Cresswell has given signal 
proofs of his accuracy, his aenteness^ and his quick wit. He was 
the fourth son of Francis Easterby, Esq., of Blackheath,. who, on 
marrying an heiress of John Cresswell, Esq., of Cresswell, took the 
surname of that ancient Northumfariaa fanuly. In the year 1858, 
after the passing of the bill abolishing the old Ecclesiastical Courts 
of Doctoi^s Commons, with regard to probate of wills, divorce, and 
matrimonial causes, and substituting a special and exclusive juris- 
diction for those oases, Sur Cressw^ Cresswell was appointed by 
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Lard Onmworth at the most fitting pencm on the jadiciaiy bench 
to fill the office of Judge Ordinary of that oonrt, and Ij special Act 
he took rank and precedence next to the Lord Chief Mron. — Lan- 
don Globe. ' 



YIII. ^iittlUntou. 



QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE BIBLE 

Ad Afrioao prince oace MDt ooetly gifU to Qneen Viotoria, reqaeating 

her ID retofD to tell him the secret of EDglaod's greatoeaa. The Queen 

gave the Ambassador a beautifully bound copy of the Bible, and said, 

** Tell the priooe that this is the secret of England's greatness.' 

Rich gifts were borne from o'er the waye, 

Where Afric's summer smiles ; 
A treasure rsre the mouaroh gave. 
The queen of Britaio's isles. 

He saw the stately palaoe wsIIh. 

With pictured beauty rare, 
Aod stood withiD the royal halls 

A woDderiDg stranger there . 

** Oh, tell me how our wealth may ohaaga 

To splendors such as these, 
Aod I will bear the secret strange 

To Umds beyond the i 



'* Ovt skies are fair— our mountain streams 

In golden ripples flow ; 
Oh, bright the crystal currant gleams 

When diamonds flash below 1 

** The sea*breese wins a breath of balm 

In summei's sultry hours, 
When sweeping o'er the fragrant palm, 

Or floating 'mid the flowers— 

** The cocoa shadows where we rest— 

The acacia and the vine— 
Oh, why is not our land as blest 

As this fair realm of thine r 

She counted not her armies o'er, 
Who, proud her role to own. 

The English flsg in triumph bore 
To honour and renown : 

Nor her proud ships, whose spreading sails 
Swept ocean's farthest foam, 

While southern winds and northern gales 
Were wafting treasures home :— 

She had a volume richly bound 

Its golden clasps between, 
And thought not of the wealth around 

That shone for England's queen. 

** Take this; these precious leaves unfdd, 
And flnd what gems are there ; 

There's wealth beyond the purest gold 
Within itB pages fair. 

lis this makes blest our English homes, 
Where peace and quiet reign ; 

This is the star to him who roama 
Upon the land or main. 

'* This is the secret of our fame : 
To praise the Ejng of kmgs— 

Adoring his most holy name, 
Our land its homage brings. 

" Tis He that gires the wealth we win. 

This Word that makes us firee— 
Our life and blessing it hath 1 
Thua may it be to thee." 
XaMfsl Brook, JforrA 11, 1863. 
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2. ANECDOTE OP THE QUEEK. 

lir. S. F. B. Morse relates in the New York Jowmcd of Com- 
fnerce this anecdote of Queen Yictoria of England : — ^* 1 waa in 
London in ISQS^ and was present with my exceUent friend the late 
Charles R. Leshe, R. A., at the imposing ceremonies of the corona- 
tion of the Queen in Weetminster Abbey. He then related to me 
the following incident, which I think may truly be said to have been 
the &mt act of her reign : When her predecessor, Willian lY., died, 
a messenger waa immediately dispatched by his Queen (then become 
by Mb death Queen Dowager,) to Yictoria ^prising her of ihe event. 
She immediately called for paper, and indited a letter of condolence 
to the widow. Folding it, she directed it < To the Queen of Eng- 
land.' Her maid of honour in attendance, noticing the inscription 
said : <Tour Majesty, you are Queen of fingland.' 'Tes, she re- 
plied, but ^e widowed Queen is not to be reminded of the fact first 
by me.' This, indeed, is but one of the many incidents illuatratiTe 
of that delicate consideration for the feelings of otJiers for which she 
is personally distinguished. We can no longer wonder at that man> 
ifeatation of enthusiasm which the mere mention of the name of 
their Queen ezcites in the English breast. It is not so much the 
throne aa the personal character of its incumbent which giTea to 
English loyalty its strength and beauty, although in the present 
case both position and character, doubtless, unite to intensify the 
sentiment.'' 



3. BALLAST HEAYERS ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN. 

English papers state that an unique address to Her Majesty has 
been presented by the London ballast heavers. It seems that the 
late Ptince Consort took a good deal of interest in the condition of 
these men, and secured for them some important benefits. They 
celebrate what they call their *' deliverance " from their old state 
of subjection to '* river-side ^ublicana and middle-men" by an 
annual feast on the Queen's birth-dav, and it waivon the sixth of 
last month that they drew up the addresa. In this singular docu- 
ment they tell in their own smiple wav all that the Prince did for 
them, and they ''would be very glad" if the Queen would give 
them a ''framed en^ving" ox Ids ''kind and earnest face" to 
hang up in their waiting and reading room wovided for them 
through the influence of his Royal Highness. The portrait, they 
say, would serve the double pirpose of a memorial of their bene- 
factor and of a "reminder that wee in our humble way, should 
strive to be, as husbands, fathers ana men — what he waa." " We 
hope " they apologetically conclude, " your Majesty will ezcoae our 
boldness in asking this favor ; but we feel that we may speak to our 
Prince's wife. The Queen's reply to this touching addresa was 
conveyed to the ballast heavers by Sir Charles Phippe in a note 
addressed to Mr. FumevaL It is dated Windsor Castle, June 12, 
and is as follows: — "My Dear Sir, — I have the honour to lay 
before her Majesty the Queen, the address from the ballast heavers 
of the port of London, which you have forwarded to me for presen- 
tation. Her Majesty has been deeply touched by this spontaneous 
testimony to the active benevolence of her beloved husband ; and 
amongst all the tokens of sympathy in her grief, which she haa 
gratefully received from all classes of her people, no one has been 
more gratifying to the Queen, and no one more in harmony with 
her feelings, than the simple tribute from these honest hard-working 
men. I am commanded to request that you will assure the ballast 
heavers that the interest in their welfare so usefully displayed by 
him whose life was emploved in endeavouring to benefit the people 
of this country, is fully shared by her Mi^jwty, and that her Ma- 
jesty rejoices to hear of the happy change in their moral and social 
condition. The Queen has the greatest pleasure in complying with 
the request contained in the address, and has ordered two prints of 
the Prince Consort, one in uniform, and one in ordinary dress, to 
be framed and presented to be hung in the room in which the ballast 
heavers wait ; to these her Majesty has added one of herself aa the 
Queen would wish, in the remembrance of these grateful men, to 
be associated with the memorv of her great and good husband, 
whose virtues they have so highly and jus^y appreciated. 



4. POWER OF LITTLE WORDS. 

"Come on Sunday," said an elderly gentleman to a little boy 
three and a half years old ; "come on Sunday, for I am home all 
day, and want to see you." 

" Why, do you stay at home all day on Sunday?" said little Tom. 

" Yes," said the old man, " don't you ?" 

" No ; I go to church twice, and so does papa. It is wicked not 
to 00 to church if you are welL" 

fi was only a little word, only a little voice that uttered it ; but 
it went home to that man so old in sin, and it told him how wxong 
hewas^and whatanuMrhewii. 9iiiulqr woe^ and hov atloii- 
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iahed hia wife and children were to hear him say he was going to 
church ! and ever afterward he was seen at the head of his pew. 

Kemember little Tom, and that you are never too yomiff to speak 
a word for Gksd, never too small to help othen to love Ohnst. 



6. RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. 
A laborious and interesting statistical article on this subject 
appears in the Efigineer of the 3rd instant, from which we select a 
few results. The actual extent of railway now open throughout 
the world is probably about 70,000 miles ; and the capital expendi- 
tui« nearly one billion one hundred and seventy miluons sterling. 
This vast sum has almost wholly been raised and expended within 
twenty-five years. The share of this immense capital which this 
country and its colonies have expended appears to b% upwards of 
four hundred and seventeen miUions sterling ; and the miles of 
open railway on which it has been expended amount to*14,277. On 
the continental raOways, four hundred and seventy-six millions and 
a half sterling have been expended on 22,092 miles of open railway. 
OniJie North and South American continents, exclusively of the 
British possessioniL about two hundf ed and fifty-seven millions and 
a quarter sterling have been laid out on 32,102 miles open railway. 
India is included of course with the British possessions. Thirty- 
four millions and nearly a half sterling have been expended in India 
oil 1,408 miles of open raUway ; and upwards of twenty millions 
aad a half in Canada, on 1,826 miles of <men railway. Nearly ten 
millions have been akeady expended in Victoria on 183 miles of 
open railway ; but in such cases as those of Victoria and India, 
works in progress are included in the expenditure named. France 
has expended upwards of one hundred and eighty-four millions and 
a half on 6,147 miles of open railway ; Prussia, forty-four millions 
and upwards on 9,162 miles of open railway; Aurtria, forty-five 
millions and a quarter on 9,166 miles ; Spain, twenty-six millions 
on 1,460 miles ; Italy, twenty-five millions on 1,360 miles ; Russia, 
fort^-three millions and upwards on 1,289 miles ; .Belgium, eighteen 
milhons on 966 miles ; Switzerland, ten milliona on 600 miles ; 
^STP^) ^our millions on 204 miles ; the United States, one hundred 
and ninety-three millions and a half on 22,384 miles ; the Confed- 
erate States, nearfy forty-nine millions on 8,784 miles ; Branl, five 
millions on 111 miles and others in progress ; and so on. — Buiider. 



to infUet sudi punishment He had been able to dispense with eorperal* 
punishmeDt in his sohool altogether; snd the way in which this ststeof 
conducting the ftcbool was, that he had always sent the nnraly pupils to 
be chastised bj his parents. Mr. MeOano, of Toronto, strongly advocated 
the wisdom of oondnctiog a school by showing kindness to the pupils, but 
to be firm and deeided in enforeiog the eommaods of the teachers. Mr. 
Olashao, of Shakespare, also expresaed himself in favor of inflicting 
punishment as little as possible. Mr. Alexander, of Newmarket, said that 
as the teacher was the reeogniied parent for six hours m the day, it would 
bt more jadlclous to chastise the pupils when the rules may be violated 
than to send them home to their parents to he punished. Mr. Parson, of 
Harrington, said that in oonducting a seheol, teaofaers would have to steer 
between two extremes— that of severe punishment on the one side, and 
being too lenient on the other. 



IX. tMntxtUnaA^vtmitttft, 



CANADA. 

— TsAGBia's Pbovuvckai. GoKVXRTioif.— The annual convention of 
the Teachers' Assodatton for Upper Canada was opened on the 4th inst, 
In the Temperance Hall. At the last meeting of the Association it was 
decided to hold the convention this year in Kingston ; but in eoDsequence 
of the apparent apathy of the teachers in that city, the decision was re- 
considered and the council determined to change the place of meeting to 
Toronto. Mr. Lusk of Oakrille, was called to the chair in the absence of 
the President, Prof. Wilson. The minutes of the but meeting which was 
held in Hamilton, were read by the Secretary and adopted. A letter of 
apology waa read from the President of the Association. Several other 
letters of apol<^ were read to the Association. At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings it was discovered that there was no quorum present ; and that 
the acts of the convention would have no l^gal effect Mr. Alexander 
moved **That the Asaodatioo, if considered as such, adjourn till nine 
o'clock tomorrow morning ; and that we forthwith resolve ourselves ioto 
a pnblic meeting." — Carried. On the suggestion of Mr. Wm. Anderson, of 
Toronto, a discussion took place on the question : — Is corporal punishment 
in sehools beneficial to the interests of the pupils ff Mr. Anderson pro- 
ceeded to speak on the question, and argued that although he was of opin- 
ion that the rod should be used as sparipgly as possible, yet he would not 
ikvor dispensing with corporal punishment altogether, because the very 
iaet of the pupils being aware of the power of the teacher to exercise his 
antbority, would have a salutary effect upon their conduct Mr. John 
Ck>nDor, of Itiagara, supported the views advocated by the previoua speaker. 
He had never known but one teacher, and that a female, who could 
manage a school without the use of the rod. He opposed, however, to 
dispense with corporal punishment^ but that it should be used in modera- 
tioa Mr. Lowry, of South Weliington, spoke at length upon the question, 
and said that he had too much of the '* milk of human kindness ** in his 
breast to use the whip on his pupils, when he could do without it Mr. £^ 
J. Barrett, of Wellington, thought that a school could be conducted while 
the teachers had the power of inflicting corporal punishment, but he could 
not say whether such oould be dcoe in e^ie the teacher had not the power 1 



The Teachers' Convention was resumed in the Temperance Hall, Tem- 
perance street^ at nine o'clock, August 5th, the proceedings being opened 
with prayer. Mr. Alexander, Newmarket, introduced the subject of 
'* Truancy — ^its influence and remedy." Mr. Connor, of Niagara, said that 
in his opinion the cause of truancy among pupils lay chiefly in the ignor* 
ance of the parents. The habit of insubordination in the children was one 
great cause of this evil which existed in the schools. He thought it would 
be wise to take an hour from each day's teaching to visit the parents. Mr. 
MeGann said he never had many cases of truancy ; whenever a child was 
absent from school he invariably visited the parents to inform them, and 
cited cases he had met with during his experience in teaching. Mr. W. W, 
Anderson, of Paris, said there could be little difference of opinion us to the 
influence of truant playing. His plan was to send home a boy the next 
time he would enter the school after playing truant, and invariably require 
him to bring a note from his parents excusing his abseooe. Miss St Remy 
asked what plan Mr. Anderson adopted when the parents were unable to 
write. Mr. Anderson said, in his school they prepared a number of ticketa 
with the words ** absent half a day." A number of these tickets were 
sent to each parent unable to write, one of which might be sent to the 
teacher in ease of absence. Mr. Irwin thought the fault in cases of truancy 
waa in the teacher. He never had any trouble in his school. Instead of 
this he frequently had known parents to come to the school and take their 
children home, beoause they would attend in spite of their parents. Mr. 
W. Anderson of Toronto, said that truancy was a crime for which punish* 
ment should be inflicted by the parente and not by the teaeher. It was, 
he thought, the duty of the parents to send the scholar to school and that 
of the teacher to instruct him when there. He would always inform the 
parente of the absence of the child. Mr. Niohol, of Burford, thought others 
were to blame besides teachers and parente. In some district*^ the schools' 
are uncomfortable *, the seato and desks so badly arranged that he did not 
wonder that children would dislike to be confined in them during six 
hours in the day. Mr. Moyer, of Haldimand, made a few remarks in a 
strain somewhat similar to those of the previous speakers. Mr. Alexander 
of Newmarkent moved, seconded by Mr. J. B. McGann, ** That Mr. Connor 
and the mover be a committee to prepare a resolution embodying the opin* 
ion of the association on the subject of truancy."— Carried. The following 
resolution was subsequently submitted to the saaodtL^on -.^Resolved, — 
That truancy in ito influence is most pernicious to the individual and 
baneful to the morale of a sdiool, and as its influence clings to the individ- 
ual in after life, any means that will neutialise or lessen the evil ia desira- 
ble ; that among the means beet calculated to lessen the evil of tnianey 
this assoeiation recommend the construction of comfortable, commodious 
and well furnished school rooms, thereby rendering the attendance of the 
pupils aa pleasant as possible In the external surroundings ; and that thia 
association entertain the opinion that a large amount of truancy is tracea- 
ble to defective parental authority, the remedy for which will be found in 
a more largely extended diffiision of education ; and that teachers by care, 
tect and co-operation with parente can lessen this eviL" The foregoing 
resolution was unanimously adopted. Mr. Anderson, of Toronto, intro- 
doeed the subject of arithmetic as a school study. He recommended the 
plan of introdndng decimals with notetion and numeration, and threw out 
acme hinto with reference to the best method of teaching fractions. Miss 
St. Aemy explained her method. Mr. Glashan, of Shakespeare, said his 
plan of fioniliarixing the mind of the child with numbers would be to illus- 
trate hia theory by uaing articles of different kinds to represent the different 
orders of numbers. Mr. Smith, of Hampton, agreed with the previous 
speakers in reference to the great importance of teaching the rudimenta of 
arithmetic thoroughly. Mr. AlflBUuuler, of Kewmarketi aaked what might 
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ht ooDBidered m the bnsis of oar notatioD. Mr. Niobol, of Burford, ■u4 be 
beiieTed thoronghneai wm a great virtue in teaohiag» but iJiere was a 
daDger 9f aaorifioiiig other thiogg for its sake. He did not adTocate the 
pt iooiple of spending a long time in teaching notation and numeration, until 
eeholars understood the subject^ w it is almost impossible to make ohildren 
interested in this subject Mr. Chesnut, of Toronto, said the first object to 
be attained in teaohing this subject was accuracy ; second, rapidity, and 
third, the hsbit of performiog as much of his vork as possible mentallj. 
Children should be taught to run upeolums of numbers in addition without 
naaaing the addends in'snccession, but merely the resulte. He agreed 
with Mr. Anderson that decimals should be introduced with notation and 
numeration. He would also teach the simple and compound rules together. 
A great difficulty frequently arose in the minds of children bow certain 
operations are to be performed. He referred to the advantage that teachers 
might take of the principle of ambition in boys in reference to this as well 
SB other subjects of study. Mr. Scarlett, of Northumberland, asked Mr. 
Chesnut if he would consider it proper to begm with young children in 
I theory or in practice first, and would he teach mental and written arith- 
metic together. In reply to the first question Mr. Chesnut said that theory 
and practice should be combined, but the latter should predominate, at 
first ; snd to the second question said that he would combine mental and 
written arithmetic as much as possible. The following gentiemen were 
elected ofiice bearers for the ensuing year: — Prestdmt^Dtimel Wilson. 
LL.D., of University College, Toronto. Ui Vufe-Prendmt^Uoheri Alex- 
ander, of Newmarket. 2od. Mr. Scarlett, of Northumberland. Srd. 

Mr. John Connor, of Niagara : 4th. Mr. Charles Lusk, of Oakville. Mr. — 
McCabe, of Toronto. 6th Mr. W. Acres, of Paris. Secrttary^Ur. William 
Anderson, (Park school) Toronto. 7^'easurer — Mr, MoGann, of Toronto. 
Councillors: Toronto—Mrs. Clarke of the Model school, York — Miss 8t. 
Remy, iToronto. Wellington— Mr. Fordyce. Perth— Mr, Glashan. Hald- 
imand— Mr. Moyer. Brant— Mr. Nichol. Waterloc — ^Mr. P. McPherson. 
Halton — Mr. Breckenridge. Northumberland — Mr, Scarlett Peel — Mr. 
Seath. After the election of officers, Mr, Charles Lusk, of Oakville, read 
an able and interesting essay on the question " Should the education of 
the youth of Canada be made compulsory by the government T The 
essayist, in the course of his remarks, advocated the doctrine of compul- 
sory attendance at school, ressoning on the principle that if the people are 
taxed for the education at all, all children should be compelled to attend. 
Mr. Alexander moved, seconded by Mr. Connor, ** That the Board of Dir- 
ectors be requested to appoint the next meeting of the Association to be 
held in Toronto. A number of members were appointed to procure the 
necessary accommodations for members attending the Association at its 
next session."- Carried. Mr. Nichol, of Burford, moved, seconded by Mr. 
Barritt, of Wellington, that the thanks of the Association be presented to 
the President, Secretary, and Treasurer, for the very efficient manner in 
which they had discharged their duties during the past year. Votes of 
thanks were also passed to the chairman, Mr. Lusk, and to the represen- 
tatives of 7%^ Leader and Globe for their presence at the convention, Ac. 
The convention then adjourned till next year. — Leader. 

Toronto CrrrCoicicoH Schools. — The distribution ofthe prizes and 

certificates awarded to the successful competitors at the recent combined 
examination of the city schools took place in the St Lawrence Hall, in 
presence of a large and exceedingly interested audience. The Mayor, upon 
taking the chair, said that he considered it a high honor to preside at the 
presentation of prizes and certificates to the pupils who had distinguished 
themselves at the recent combined examination of the city schools ; and he 
would have taken pleasure in presenting the prizes had the Council not re- 
fused to allow the grant to the Grammar School. He regretted that the 
Council had been compelled to withhold the grant, but they had done so 
for the purpose of keeping down the taxes. In looking over the report of 
the Local Superintendent he was sorry to see that there was not much dif- 
ference between the average attendance of the pupils in 1862 and 1863; 
as he thought the average attendance should be increasing each year. He 
observed that (here had been eight pupils who had got their names on the 
school register and who had attended less than twenty days. Now it ap- 
peared from this that something waf* wrong, and he trusted that as the 
Board of School trustees were about to have a school census taken, the evil 
would be discovered, and, if possible, removed. He next touched upon the 
advisability of introducing gymnastics, &c., into the school, in order that 
the physical as well as the mental system ofthe pupils might be developed. 
He was also anxious that the female pupils should be encouraged to study 
mathematics, for he did not see why girls should not become as good book- 



keepers a8 the boys* and thought that they should at any rate thoroughly 
understand quadratic eqaations especially. After referring to some other 
maiters, he called i^n Mr. G. A. Barber, Secretary Board of School Trus- 
tees, to read the report of the examiners, at the oombmed eaaminatioB of 
the common schools of the city of Torooto, held July 20th, 1863 : — ^The 
Examiners beg to report that they conducted the combined examination of 
pupils selected from the common schools of Toronto, in the Victoria s t re e t 
school-house, on the 20th of Jfuly, 1863. From the eight common schools 
of the city there were. present 126 popils, via : 80 from the third or higfaeat 
diviskm, 46 from the second, and 46 from the first lo the Park and John 
street schools there are no tkir^ divMons 'in the female department, Irat 
six girlB, belonging to the second division of tiiese sehods were examined 
against each other in the subjects prescribed for the highest division. Thus 
the numbers etamined in the highest, intermediate, and lowest class aub^ 
jeets were, respectively, 86, 42 and 48. There being only one teacher for 
eaeh department, male and fenuUe, in the Palace street and Givios street 
schools, the pupils of the first and eecend divisions in these eehods wave 
examined as competitors with each other. In the first divtsien the ahQ- 
dren were examined orally in reading, spelling, arltfametfc and geography. 
The reading was generally good ; Victoria street, George street and the 
Park schools the best In spelling there were great varieties ; the Park 
school was the best Arithmetic was fair ; the Park, Victoria and Phoebe 
street schools the best Geography was good ; Louisa, Victoria and Givlna 
street schools the best in ;the second divisiOD the pupils wetre examioad 
in readbg, writing, spellitig, grammar, geography, history and arithmetic. 
The examination in arithmetic was conducted in writing. In this division, 
for the reasons already stated. Palace and Givins street schools were ex- 
amined as competitors with each other. Both did well in reading, writing 
and arithmetie, and Oivins street in spelling. Sarah Stevenson, of P^dnoe 
street, was tiie best reader. With reference to the pupils ofthe aeeond 
division in the other nx schools, the examiners report as foHowa : — ^The 
reading was generally good ; Victoria, Louisa and PhoBbe street the beet; 
Margaret Jones, of Victoria street, was the best reader. The writing waa 
fair ; Victoria, Lovisa, and George street the beat; the best spemmen waa 
that of WilKans Spottco of Victoria street In spelling some did weU ; 
Vietoiria and Loana strset did the beat. In graaomar there weso great in- 
equalities ; Victoria, €korge tifkd Louisa street w<ere the best In geogra- 
phy some did welL George and Victoria street the best In history the 
answering was not so good. Im arithmetic it was better; George and 
Louisa street the best In the the third, or highest division,' the QopOs 
were examined by written papers in ail the subjects except reading. The 
subjects of examination were reading, writing, spelling, definHionB, and 
derivations, arithmetic, grammar, geography, history, mensmtian, geome- 
try, and algebra. No girls, of any of the sbhools, or boys of PhcBbe street 
school were examined on the last three subjects. In eonnecCion with this 
division the gtrls ofthe second division of John street snd the Park schooli 
were examined. The pupils ofthe Park school exccHed hi writing, deAm- 
tions, derivations, arithmetic, geography, and history; and thoee of John 
street in reading, spelling and grammar. Of the pupils hi the ollrar schools 
properly belonging to the third division, the reading waa generally rerf 
good. The writing was also very good ; Park, Victoria, and Looisa street, 
the best ; the best specimens of writing were those of Alexander Sampeon 
and James Jardine (equal) both of Louisa street Tlie spelling was gen- 
erally correct ; George and Louisa street were the beat Definitions and 
derivations were not so good; George and Louisa streets were the beat — 
Arithmetic was fair; George, Louisa, and jPhoebe streets the best The 
geography was generally good ; the Park, Phoebe and Louisa streets the 
best In history there were great varieties ; George, the Park, and Lotte 
streets were the best Rebecca Jones, of Phosbe street school, gave the 
best answers in grammar, geography, and history, and the total value of 
her answers on all the subjects already enumerated was the highest of any 
of the pupils of thi« Uiird or highest division. In mensuration, the boys of 
Louisa, the Park, and George street, did well ; James Jardltte of Louisa 
street, the best In geometry, the Park, George and Victoria street did 
well ; John Stevenson, of the Park, answered all the questions, apd did the 
best In algebra, George and Louisa street did well ; James Boomer, of 
George street did the best The examiners hare pleasure in reporting that 
tiie conduct of the pupils generally, during the examination, was moat ex- 
eroplaiy. They desire also to acknowledge, as on former occasions, the 
valuable assistance they derived in making and carrying out their arrange- 
ments from the Rev. James Porter, the Local Superintendent Id cobdn- 
8ioD,.the ezaminers have to express thdr Ratification at the state of tho 
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GomiBonaclMoltofTaninlOtMfiidMiledbgrthe pupils tkej ^aaaokieA, a 
goodly BumlNr of wlioin vdiibiM a wmukMi& profi«ieiMy, in proportioD 
totMr 7«m. 

WiLUAM Gemo, a. M., ) jg^i^^ 
H. G. Hows,LL. D., ) 

BsLUTiLts SmwAET.— nie esuninalioai at the BeUenlle S«mi- 

.oary w«r« bald rMpMtively on tbe 90th, SUt, ttd 9%d of July. It was 
ereditable to tke profMaora and stndenti^ and, if tba lame eonne is porroed 
in the fatare, snooess must attend the efibits of all engaged in this instita* 
tioo. On Wednesday afternoon, at 2 o*eloek, the interesting exercises of 
speaking and essay reading took place. The exhibition was opened by 
singing an anthem, and prayer by the ReT. R. Sanderson. Prof. Carman 
ibeo made a few prefMory remarks, after which the speeches were deliTered 
and the essays read. Hie s^eetions of the pieces spoken were \wy good, 
containing mnch information and occasionally introducing good ** hits" at 
the errors and faults of society. The original compositions were char- 
acterized by flowingness of style, depth of t^ioqght^ and originality of 
expression. There was common sense in all of them, and not a few that 
woold bear serere criticism. At appropriate seasons the audience were 
favored with choice mnsic. aod^ some of the quartettes were perfectly 
eharming. Every thing passed off faTorably, and produced an exhilaratiDg 
effect upon the spirits of all. In the evening there was a social meeting, 
and newly two hundred persons were present The utmost harmony pre- 
vailed, and the spirit of friendship was cultivated by aH It was a season 
of hilarity and rejoioing. The outer man was satisfied with refreshments, 
and we trust the inner man renewed by the syigiqg and prayer. Qnite a 
number of our nunisteriai brethren were present, thus showing that their 
interest in the cause of education was strong. — Oor. Canada Chrittian 
Advocate, 

Ghuxob of EKOLAifi) Sbpaxatx Schools.— To give a fair idea of 

the real state of feeling in the late Synod on the above question, we make 
the following synopsis of the debate on the subject, which was the most 
important and animated of any that took place in the Synod. It was 
ooDunenced by a motion of the Rev. Mr. Ardagh's, to the effeet that 
separate schools were inexpedient, and a violation of the principle on 
which the common school system was founded. He hoped there would be 
no shirking of the question, denounced the encroachmenta of the Roman 
Oatholics^ and argued against the separate school system. Mr. R. A. Har- 
rison, in seconding the resolution, argued that the best system of educa- 
tion, as well as the cheapest was that which united the children of all 
classoB aad creeds, and that to'conoede to the demand fcr separate aehoolt, 
wae to injure the oommon school system. Mr. S. B. Harman moved in 
amendment ** that it is inexpedient to move on tlixs occasion in the matter." 
He demanded Church of England separate schools on the ground of justice 
and eqoal rights ; aad Dr. Bovell went further arguing in favor of separate 
schools for oveiy denomiaation that wished thsm. The debate was.ad- 
joomed to the following day, when the Rev. Mr. Ardagh withdrew his 
motion and offered the following rosolutioii : — '^ Hint the establishmeat of 
separate schools is unwise and inexpedient." The Rev. J. Ourry was in 
favor of agitating till separate sshoois were obMined, and suggested that 
the Bishop anthortse genOeasa lo lectare ia ikvor of the olject. Mr. 
Greea thooght that ancb agitation would lojara the Ohnroh of fiogland, 
and that the Legialataia wooki never giro them separate foheols. He 
coateaded that parents had pleol^ of time to giva theur children religk>ns 
instruction before and after school hours. He had known schools where 
religious instruction was given, yet they were no better than others. The 
Rev. H. Honand moved an aoMndment protesting sgainst the special 
privileges confstred i^en Reman Catholics^ and demaacKag that these 
should be withdrawn, or M same privileges accorded to other churdies. 
He believed that Roman OathoHcs used their schools for proselytising, and 
the Ghnidi of IngUuid to caaateract their indasoea most have schools of 
their own, where religions instmcfeion could be given. Mr. J. O. Hodgins 
gave a sketch of the origin of the school law, and then proceeded to answer 
some questions which had been brought against the common school system. 
He remarked ^— '^ The Rev. Mr« Darling had referred to the tyranny and 
o pp res o ion of the government in compelling them to submit to a system of 
education to which they so strongly objected. He was surprised to hear 
Mr. Darling speak of the public school system in this manner, when that 
aystem was a purely volaatary one so for as the govermneat waaegnoemed. 
What did the government or legislatnie dot Why, it simply left it to the 
discretion of each municipality in Upper Canada to adopt or reject that 
system at its pleaaare. It offerod a grant in aid af sobools <m aondition 



that the requirements of the Aot be complied with* At this very day 
there was a municipality which had never adopted the public school system 
of Upper Canada. That municipality refused to adopt the school system, 
and now when it would adopt it, Ubonrs under some legal disability in 
doing so, owing to iti transition, in the meantime, from a village to a town. 
In another important particular the school waa not compulsory. It was 
justty the boast of the school system of Upper Canada that not one penny 
of tax was imposed by the Government for its support In this city <^ 
Toronto, where there were such noble school bouses and excellent schools, 
the $12,000 to $20,000 required for their support was entirely raised by 
the selMmposed taxation of its own inhabitanta. And it was so sll over 
the province. In other ways the voluntary character of the public school 
system appeared. Permission was given and every facility offered for 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures and the commandments in the schools, 
but no compulsion was used ; and he (Mr. H.) waa not aware of a single 
public school system In existence in any part of the world where compol- 
sion on theae subjects, as mged by those in this Synod who diffsred from 
him, wsB employed . Then in regard to attendance there was no compul- 
sion, and up to this time public opinion was ansettled on this point 
Another strong argument ui^ged by some of the friends of some separate 
schools was that adduced from the example of England, Now while he 
(Mr. H.) would yield to none in his admiration of England and her institu- 
tions, he was not prepared to adopt all or any of them here unless^ they 
were practicable. The circumstances of the case and the state of society 
in both oonntriea were entirely different. Then what was the prastical 
opinion of English statesmen on the merits of the denominational and mixed 
school systems t Look to the sister kingdom of Ireland. Which system 
have they established aad slill maintain in that kingdom I Did they not 
establish one identical in many respects with that now in operation in 
Canada r Mr. Hodgins went on to say that the School Trustrecs of Ham- 
ilton had consented to allow one hour daily for religious instruction. He 
felt that as members of the community, they had other duties than thoee 
devolving upon them as members of the Church of England. Mr. Grover 
declared that it would be madness to destroy the present oommon school 
system ; and this would be most effectively accomplished by the establish- 
ment of additional separate schools for the English church . Our common 
school system was a credit to the country, and should be upheld at all 
hazards . The Bishop thought the discussion should stop. There had 
been some terrible speeches. He thought the matter shoiold be agitated 
that the church mi^^t have its just rights. He was opposed, however, to 
disturbing the Roman Catholic Separate schools as now established, neither 
was he content to remain in an inferior position, but would demand*those 
just rights to which the English Church was entitled. The Rev. Mr. 
HoUand^s amendment having been carried, Mr. J. G. Hodgins gave notice 
of a motioB opposed to separate schools, to come op at the next meeting 
of the Synod. — Mcntnal WUn^n. The dlsousnon on Separate Schools, 
in the ^naod of Huron, ended with the adoption of the following amend- 
ment^ moved by the Rev. Mr. Smith :-*'< That this Synod, deeply con- 
vinced of the necessity and importance of religious instruction in connec- 
tion with secular education, asserts the right of Protestants, as it Is their 
duty to demand, that the bible shodd be reeognixed as a text book in 
public schools of Upper Canada, and that further fiscilities be granted for 
imparting religious instruction ; and therefore would respectfully request 
His Lordship the Bishop to sppoint a committee to draw up a petition to 
His Excellency the Gk>vemor General, the Legblative Council and the 
Legislative Assembly, demanding those rights, to be signed by the Bishop 
and the Secretaries on behalf of the Synod." This amendment was carried 
on a vote of 57 to 27^ — Leader, 

. BUHOp's Coitxea, LanroocviLut— -The Convocation at the Uni- 
versity of Bishop^s College^ Lennoxville, L. C, took place on Wednesday 
and Thurvday, Juno 24th and 26th. Hie College ia beautifully situated 
near the ooaflnence of the rivers Missiwippi and St Francis. The grounds 
oomime sixty acres of land, afibrding a view firom the University Build- 
ings of unrivalled besmly. This institution, which owes its origin to the 
far-seoii^ wisdom of the late Lord Bishop of Quebec, was incorporated by 
Ml act of Provincial Legidature, Dee. 9, 184S, and Jan. 28, 1858, received 
a Royal Charter, creating it a University. '* The design of its establish- 
ment was two-fold : first, to provide the Church of England in Lower Ca- 
nuia with a suitable place for educating her ministry ; and secondly, to 
offer to the country at large the blessing of a sound and liberal education, 
npoo reasonable terms.** Both of these olgects were soon realised, 
thioogh the oiflsggiog aneigy avd asal of Bishop Meootain and nmnerons 
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friend*, both here and abroad. Prominent among these friends of Ohnreh 
Edneation in the Colonies, should be mentioned Thos. Ohurehman Harrold. 
Esq., of Little Horseley Park, Enez, England, who eontributed $80,000 
towards the funds of the Institution, and the two venerable Societies for 
Propogating the Gospel and Promoting Christian Knowledge, whose dona- 
tions amount to $5,000 each. An institution thus liberally endowed, num- 
bering among its patrons men so prominent in yarious walks of life, could 
not fail of permanence and efficiency. At present the amiable and accom- 
plished Dr. NiooUs, who has been connected with the Institution from its 
start, is at the head of the College, assisted by an able corps of Professors, 
Dumberiug among its members the representatives of the Universities of 
the mother land. The exercises were formally opened by the Chancellor, 
the Hon. Jno. S. MoCord, D.C.L., one of Her Majesty's Judges, and the 
degrees ad eundem and honorU eatua were then announced. The degree 
of D. D., was conferred upon the Bishop of Quebec ; a tribute them'^re 
fitting from his former connection with the University as one of its Pro 
feasors. The same degree was also conferred upon the Venerable Arch* 
denoon Scott, and the Rev. Canon Bancroft, of Christ diurch Cathedral, 
Montreal. The degree of M.A. was conferred in course upon several 
former graduates of this Institution, and upon one or two other gentlemen 
who were present, holding the same ronk in their own respective collegesi 
After the conferring of degrees, Prof. H. H. Miles, M. A., Kings College. 
Aberdeen, delivered an admirable address upon University Education in 
the Canadas. Next followed the exercises of the newly created Bachelors 
of Arts. At the close of some interesting remarks l^ Judge MeCord, a 
presentation on the part of the Juniors of an elegant set of English Robes 
to Bishop Williams, was very felicitously made by the Chancellor, to 
which the Bishop responded in feeling terms. After the singing of the 
hymn so dear to the hearts of all Eoglishaieu, *' Gh>d save the Queen,** the 
Convocation was prorogued. The evening was devoted to the distribution 
of prises and speaking on the part of the Juniors, followed by a eonver9- 
ostons . — Cor, Quebec Mercury . 

St. Frakois Collsox, Riohmond, L. C.^The examination of the 

students of this College took place lately, and passed off most satisfactorily. 
Lord Aylmer, President of the College Corporation, occupied the chair. 
The annual report, read by Principal Oraham, gave a good aecount of the 
progress of the students, who, on entering the McQill University, are 
placed on the same footing as if they had studied in the parent College. 
Already a dozen new students have applied for admission at next term 
St Francis College is conducted on the non-sectarian system.— ^Ao. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS. SCHOOL MAPS, 

APPARATUS AND PRIZE BOOKS. 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per cent, to 
any sum or sums, not leas than five dollars, transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books, Maps. Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a 
list of the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, 
verified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection 
of Maps, Apparatus, Library and Prize Books, &c., to be sent, 
can always be made by the Department, when so desired. 

SCHOOL REGISTERS SUPPLIED THROUGH 

LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

School Registers are supplied gratuitously, from the Depart- 
ment, to Common and Separate School Trustees in Cities, 
Towns, Villages and Townships by the County Clerk— through 
the local Superintendents Application should therefore be 
made direct to the local Superintendents for them, and not to 
the Department. Those for Grammar Schools have also been 
sent to the County Clerk, and will be supplied direct to the 
head Masters, upon application to the Clerk. 

DISTRIBUTION OF JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
In consequence of the number of Local Superintendents 
who, for various reasons, have declined personally to superin- 



tend the distribution of the Journal of Bdtieation in their re- 
spective townships, in the way suggested in the circular notice 
published in the Journal for February last, the plan then pro- 
posed has been abandoned. It is however suggested, that each 
Local Superintendent should make arrangements at the post- 
offices within the bounds of their respective fields of labour, for 
the prompt and #egular delivery or the Journal, All copies 
not called for within a reasonable time, should be returned to 
the Educational Department. 



UnlTorslty of Queen's College— Faculty of Arts, 
KINGSTON, 0. W. 

THE Twenty-Second Seuion will eommeoee on WEDNESDAY, tiie 
7 th of October, 1868, wheu all lotraott mad UDdergradiiatei in Ajrte 
are required to be present. 

The University Calendar, for Session 1863-64, eontaiDinj^ faQ informa- 
tion regarding aU the Faeultiefi, may be obtained on applieatioo to the 
Registrar, Professor MURRAY.— By order of the Board of Trustees, 

GEORGE WEIR» Sec to the Senatei. 
Ki ngston, A ugast, 1 86S. [pd. 



UnlTeraity of Queen's College, Kingston, C. W.— Inooiporated 

by Aot of Parliament. 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

THE Tenth Session of the Meriical Faoalty of Queen's Collej^e will be 
opened on WEDNESDAY, 7th October, 1868, when the Profeaaofs 
will commeooe their regular Course of Lectures and DemoDstrationa. 

Surgery Pj«f. Didtoon, M.D., M.R.O.F.L. A M.R.G.S.B^ 

Deao of Faculty. 

Practice of Medicine Prof. H. Yates, M.D. 

Materia Mediea Prof. Fowler, M.D.. L.R.O.S.E. 

Foreneic Medicine Prof. Litchfield, M.D. 

Chemietry Prof. Lawson, Ph. D., LL.D. 

Ohntetrice Prof. Lavell. M.D. 

Jnatomy Prof. Kennedy. M.D., L.R.C.S.E. 

InetUutet of Medicine .... Prof. O. Yates, M.D. 
Demonetralum in Jnatomy Michael SulllTao, M.D. 
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or Gregory's Conspectus, or CsBs&r's Commentaries, or Salluat's Cat^ina, 
or sny other Latin author. 
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For further particulars apply to the Dean of the Faeolty, the Hon. 
JOHN ROLPH, M.D., LL.D., 20, Gerrard Street* Toronto. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF INSTRUCTION,* 

L The three/old aim of Teaching. — Educatioq, as Montaigne 
sajs, forge9 the mind.— temperg lund faa^MOf it ; the design of in* 
stnietion is to store it. 

Tq instruct or teach is to convey knowledge into the pupiPs 
oaiad ; Md certainly iMlruetion forms a large portion of the task 
which the master actualTj performs ; it is the most conspicuous part 
of his work ; most readily appreciable y most easily measured by 
resvlts. On this accoont, howerer, the notion has be^n lone pre* 
▼alent that instruction comprehends the whole of education ; the 
whole duty of X\m teacher : a notieii which ia lamentably wrong, 
and which can ^;^roduee only miscbieTOus eflfecK 

What, in reality, is instruction of itself? What is all the infor- 
mation that we oan impart to the mind, if we do not endeavour to 
form the mind, and to improve its quality! It is an instrument, 
indeed, bpt the hand which ought to use that instrmnent has not 
the right power, or is not properly formed ; it renwdns an instru- 
ment, even though it ^effected nothing, which, however, can never 
b^ the ease. Instruction, li^Ee every other inert instrument, is in 
itself neHher good nor evil, but may become one or the other 
according to the use made of it ; and it is a sad truth that the 
mind posaesniig it, if not prepared and disposed to use it for good, 
will most certainly use it for evil. Infinitely better, in that case, 
would it have been if the instrument had been immediately broken 
inpieees by the hands that received it. 

Let not instruction be withheld ; but give it in such a way as will 
promote the mind's growth, and cultivate goodness of dispositioB. 

P«rii»l99k 



And, in order that it may have tins double tendency, let us e, 
bear in mind that teaching, in reference to every branch of instruc- 
tion, ought to have a threefold aim :— Ist. The commonieatiott of 
knowledge ; 2d, The devek>pment of the intellectual powers ; Srd, 
The development of the moral powers. Let us examine these 
points in succession. 

Ut, The Ommumeation qf JTnoirfed^tf.— This rt4» -^'not to 
be dwelt on ; it is the direct and inmiediate purpose Qi teachbg ; 
but not the final purpose, not that which is most imiwrtant to 
attain. Instruction is, as it were, but an outer covering; the 
mind, the intelligent principle, is the main thing. 

2d, The develapmewt of the Intelleoiwd Potowt.— It is the 
entire mind which we should endeavour to cuItiTate when we 
impart knowledge to it | we should take advantage of all the oppoTr 
tunitiea that so readily occur in teaching, for developing and 
strengthening the intelligence of children. It will perhaps be said 
that, as instruction addresses itself to the underslanding, it must 
necessarily, in doing so, develop the mental faculties, and that there 
can be no need for a teacher to pre-occupy his mind with any 
design of producing that result, or to bend his efforts in any special 
way towards it. But be it observed, that instinctive development, 
if we may so call it, is a very slight thing compared with what th# 
master can prohuee in whose efforts there is a constant and expresg 
aim at intellectual derelopment. He will accordingly avail him- 
self of all opportunities and means which such instruction as he 
ought to give to his pupils will naturally supply, for the work of 
diligently educating all the powers of their minds. He will strive 
rather to form men of iutellectual ability than to produce men of 
learning. 

And here let us notice a special aspect of this part of our subject. 
In order that instruction may be fruitful in the mind, it is not 
sufficient that the pupil remember well, its principles^ and that 
his understanding should be enlarged and strengthened by them ]; 
it is further requisite that that faeulty of his mind which I will eaH 
the practical sense, shall have sufficiently profited by tbem^ and 
shall have been made more powerful and skilful. Where would 
be the benefit to a man to have learned in bis chiliihood barren 
theories, or any kind of knowledge of which he has not been taught 
to make some application to the uses of life and to his daily wants? 
Where would be his advantage in being able to give strict demon- 
strations of general theorems in arithmetic, or in having been 
trained to perform difficult operations with abstract numbers, if he 
knows not bow to state and resolve a practical problem t Where 
his advantage in a general acquaihtance with geography and history 
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if he knowB not what has paased in hi» native land aionnd him ; ia 
ignorant of the prodnotionfl, the reeonroes, ike peonliaritiea of the 
BoU which gave him birth ? I am aware tiiat all parte of a Inmch 
of instruction do not e<jna]l7 admit of praetical application ; nay, it 
is well their chief ntility and in tot e at are not in every particnlar 
merely material But stiU, white we sei^ to pfomote as much as 
possible interests of the nobler kind, we should not disregard the 
tendency to material profit^ for that feature is of special importance 
for the class of childrRu attending our elementary schools, and is 
often a source of valuable b«AeAt Jo thm«. 

ird. The Jkve^ofi^fm^^ W^MorM fSvers.-^ThiB is, as it were, 
an indirect ai^ laMit afcpk thaislioP<r pervade all teaching ; but it 
is, moreover, J|e sHbialMnjstpe boat iniportaat, the most exalted. 
And, indeed, whtinui the worth of possessing knowledge used as a 
means of simpl^flng daily necessitios, even though it may have 
augmoited the powmfi intellect, if the possessor has not thereby 
be«ni made a b^tqr hiDih, if he does not use the acquirement, the 
skiU, the pover, mA. an affectionate desire of realizing the good, of 
Sttamiijg i^ end, which the Deity prescribes to his exertion ? 
SlWytlmpefff'lA this life, and therefore everything in education. 
ougiK tg^oe subservient to that end. It is with knowledge and 
inteOSqmiiJ faculties as it is with physical forces, their excellence 
ogma^ in the assistance they contribute to the accomplishment of 
iSKrnnal end. This is the ordained object of their existence; 
'chis is the measure of their needfulness ; this harmonises them in 
admirable unity. We shoidd eacerly seize the many opportunities 
which present themselves in teadiinff, and avail ourselves of all the 
means which the communication of knowledge may supply, to dis- 
pose to the love and practice of good, to make the intellectual 
faculties serve for developing and strengthening the moral powers. 

And not only may instruction as a whole be made conducive to 
the general development of the faculties, but every species of study 
may and oufht to be applied specially to the particular development 
of one or more intellectual or moral faculties. Thus, arithmetic, 
while it aflfords scope for the exercise and development of the various 
intellectual faculties, and of the moral powers generally, addresses 
itself more especially, among the former, to the reason, and, among 
the latter, by means of judiciously-chosen problems, to the spirit of 
order and of an unselfish economy, which is a basis of regular and 
wise conduct, and an efficacious though subordinate auxiliary in the 
fulfilment of the law of social duty. In like manner, histoiy can 
do much in the culture of imagination, and for the development of 
memory and moral judgment ; geography addresses itself chiefly to 
the memor;y, and encourages the spirit of observation ; and that 
spirit is still more powerfully called into exercise in the natural 
sciences, which, on the other hand, are admirably adapted to pro- 
mote the culture of the religious sentiment. But, above all, the 
study of language is of greatest service towards a general and com- 
plete mental development. Language is the expression of thought : 
now, thought has relation to all things,— to the past, the present, 
the future, — ^to the objects of moral economy, as well as to those of 
the world of sense, — ^to memory and judgment, to reason and ima- 
gination, to the sentiments and the will ; thus language is every- 
where an essential medium, eveiything comes through it and returns 
into it. Henoe^ when we are engaged in teaching language, we are 
always enabled to touch upon every point in man's mental nature 
and to develop and improve the whole. ' 

Reoognisiug, then, the spirit which ought to actuate our instruc- 
tion, let us pass on to consider the means to be employed for impart- 
ing it in our schools. 

II. Definitions, — ^When we take in hand the management of a 
school, the task is more difficult than if we had to instruct a small 
group of children, to give lessons to a single class. It is necessary 
to have several exercises going on together, to distribute the time 
of ihe pupils, and especially me valuable time of the master ; in 
short, to organize the whole, to lay down a mode (system) of teach- 

The 



be mode, then, is the manner of organizing and directing the 
general procedure of a school, as, for example, what is called the 
mutual system, the simultaneous system, eta The choice and 
employment of a mode, or the genenJ organization of a school, is 
the most frequent stumbling-block to teachers ; for, while this 
point is the most important it is the most difficult to succeed in ; it 
demands the employment of qualities of the rarest occurrence, 
peculiar and often opposite in their nature^ — a combining power 
attention and promptitude, zeal and judgment, comprehension of 
the whole, and observation of the details. Hence the great import- 
ance of young instructers becoming early accustomed to conjoin 
these different quaHtiea. 

To give a lesson is comparatively an easy thing. Hare other 
qualities are requisite, which, though not less valuable than the pre- 
ceding, have less dissimilarity among themselves, and are so mueh 
the more easy to bring into co-operation, at lepuit to a sufficieKit 



degree. To mve a lesson, to impart knowledge, to te a ch 
truth, is the dbject of what we ci^ methods. 

A method, then, as regards pedagogy, comprises the whole of the 
means to be employed and order to be followed, for the purpoee of 
imparting to pupils some truth in general ; such are the expoaitorf 
method, the inductive method, the Socratic or interrogative method, 
etc. liiis word method is further to be understood as denominftiing 
the "Bdiole of the means to be employed and order to be followed, 
for the purpose of imparting to pupils a connected series of trotiia, 
that is, a science, a branch of instruction. It is in this latter aeaae 
that we use the word in speaking of a method of teaching writing, 
'^'^^^u^} S^ography, singing, ari&metic, etc. 

Lastly, wl^t are called processes are merely accessory expedient^ 
often mechanical, which a method may have at its service ; they 
may, in most instances, be unemployed or replaced by others, 
without involving any cQiange of the method itself. Such ia^ for 
example, in a certain method of teaching penmanship, the greater 
or less employment of faint outline in the various styles, or of blade 
directing line^ more or less, complicated ; such too, in te a nhiu jg 
reading, is the use of accompanying pictures, boxes of alphabetic 
characters, etc., and in arithmetic, the ball-frame, little blocks of 
wood, the fingers, or simple Unee drawn on the black-board, etc., 
and in geograf^y,- the use of blank maps, or the Abb^ Gaoltier'a 
game of Loto. W. Macleod, in " The Mustum.** 



2. BERNABBO TASSCVS VIEWS ON THE EDUCATION 

OF HIS SOK.* 

The talent and destiny of Tasso, that Italian poet whom the 
drama of Goethe has rendered so familiar to Germany, are doubt- 
less known to our readers by one of the numerous works pxd>li8hed 
upon this man of genius. Therefore we shall choose, as a subject 
for this paper, not the biography of the poet, but a letter whkh 
Bernardo Tasso, his father, wrote from Augsburg to his wife Portia. 
He had accompanied to tins town the Prince of Salerno, who was 
sent with an embassy to Charles V. in 1547. The beautiful Portia, 
to whom this letter was addressed, had remained at Salerno, and 
their son Torquato, who is mentioned here, was then only three 
years old. Bernardo Tasso is represented to us by his biographers 
as a man of distinguished erudition, and endowed with great finn- 
ness of character. He was a useful friend, a good father, and a 
good husband. All these qualities are reflected in the following 

letter:-— 

******** 

Rest assured that all mv thoughts, all my affections, direct tiieir 
flight towards the place which you inhalat. 

If yours do the same with regard to me, I feel assured that they 
will cross mine at some point of the distance which separates u& I 
know that my absence grieves and wearies you, and I feel deepi^ 
in my heart the grief which gnaws at yours. I feel it so much the 
more because 1 Ibiow your weakness in resisting ills of this nature ; 
not because you want reason, but because yon possess a snperabim- 
dance of tenderness and feeling. However, if the recom p ense of 
love is in the return with which it is paid, rest happy in loving me, 
for I love you with all the strength of my soul. I hope thatmy 
return will take place sooner, I will not say than you desire, but 
than you suppose. I will not, neither can I, fix the period, for it 
depends on the will of another, and not on my own resolution ; 
therefore, the less it is expected, the sweeter it will appear to us. 
But in case it should please God to detain me longer here^ I wish 
to speak to you of the system after which you ahould brine up our 
dear children, in order that they may one day show to tibe world 
that we have given them an education which gives us joy and them 
honour. Since ^our youth has not yet permitted you to reflect 
much on education, I am going to tell you some precepts drawn 
from the writings of modem and ancient philosophers, in order tiiafc 
you may inculcate these good lessons on our chiMren, and that oar 
venerated old age may one day repose in the shadow of their yomig 
virtues. 

Education is composed of two essen ti al elementa— moral culture, 
and intellectual culture ; the former is an obligation on the father 
and the mother, the latter belongs only to the father. I shall then 
onlv speak to you of the moral culture, since, if God lends me life, 
I snaQ zeserve to myself alone the intellectual education of our 
Torquato, whose childhood would not yet support the yoke of dis- 
cipline. I say then — ^if, however, paternal tenderness does not 
blind me— that as the Dispenser of all good has given us children 
happily endowed, both physically and morally, they claim from us 
a salutary influence to perfect those gifts of nature. In the same 
manner tiiat there is not a soil so barren but that it may be susoq>- 
tiUe of culture, there is not a mind so ill endowed by nature that it 



* Toivu^ Ttme wm born at Bonmito, the flSth of Msrah, IMSs disd aft tiM 
Monastery of Mint Onufrs, ttth of April, UM. 
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eaunot be ennobled by a well-directed education ; neither is there 
sach a good natural duposition which tiie want of culture cannot 
degenerate- Habit becomes a second nature ; the young shrub 
straightened in time, finishes by lifting its head towards heaven. 
We pee letters engraved upon the young bark, grow and increase 
^th the trunk ; it is thus that the lessons and examples of virtue 
take root in the soul of a child to such a degree that no f orei^ 
Innuence can afterwards uproot them ; and, unhappily, it is the 
same with some fatal impressions received in childhood. Our little 
Cornelia is just entering upon youth, her mind devdiopins itself 
from day to day, and already vou can sow some precious seed there, 
and none is more noble and benevolent than that of religion. 
Sngrave, then, upon that young soul the name of Qcd. imprint his 
love there, in order that she may leaxn to venerate Hun to whom 
aha owes not onlv life, but also aU that makes the happiness of man 
on earth and in heaven. Strive also to inculcate in her the fear of 
Ood ; not cowardly fear, which is displeasing to the Divine Majesty, 
but tibat noble and holy fear which is identified with love to such a 
degree as to become inseparable from it, and which, by -its union 
■wnh it, produces religion. In the same manner ihat the shade 
does not fdnder the tree from budding, but prevents the fruit from 
ripening, so religion stifles in its bud the prindple of evil, and pre- 
Tents it arriving at maturity. Parity of soul, which h the fruit of 
Teligion, sheds such a lustre that it rejoices the eyea of the wise and 
even those of the foolish. 

There are two methods of instruction : by lessons and examjde. 
As the eye surpasses the ear in the rapidity of perception, and as it 
^as received from nature a superior strength, it is necessaiy, if yon 
wish to bring up your children so that they may merit the praise of 
good people, that their eyes shall see you from the first such as you 
wish them to show th^nselves to others. Speak to them more in 
actions than in words ; for if you wish to prescribe rules to them 
which you do not follow yourself, it would be almost the same as if 
▼ou wished to point out to them a good road, and yourself follow a 
CMd one. If parents wish to exercise a salutary influence over their 
^lildren, they must show themselves amiable and virtuous, and 
poor their virtues, like a precious liquor, by the senses into the 
Bonl of the child, to such a desree that they may be identified with 
tbem ; for as soon as the child begins to reflect, he fixes his atten- 
tion upon his father and mother, and obsqrves with his eye and ear 
tiheir smallest actiona Admiration of the virtues of a father is the 
powerful eoad which pushes the mind of the child into the road 
which his utther has followed. 

Above all things watch over your servants that your children 
maj never hear a vulgar or trivial word proceea out of their mouth, 
and that their looks may never be struck with an angry gesture. 
Keep them near to you, and teach them yourself to make their first 
steps and stammer their first words. Do not permit them to cross 
the threshold of a house where their innocent eyes would risk being 
aullied by the sight of children badly brought up. 

Preserve younelf from the error of so many too-indulgent mothers 
who do not allow themselves to contradict the will of infancy, and 
who exact from others the same weakness in this respect. Their 
children become the slaves of their own caprices. I do not mean 
to say by that you are to have recourse to violent means of repres- 
sion ; on the contrary, I blame paints who use corporal punish- 
menia almost as much as if they lifted their hand against the image 
of the saviour. It is neither fear, nor the rod which impresses 
virtue on the soul ; you must on t^, as on many other occasions, 
strive to follow the medium course. If children. commit a fault — 
the inevitable consequence of the imperfection of our nature — shut 
jrour eyes to the error if it be a slight one ; in this case indulgence 
IS better than severity. If the fai3t be grave, do not fear dii^Lay- 
ing a salutaiy and inflexible rigour. Act the same with regard to 
your dependents when they are guilty of similar faults, in order 
that the child, seeing the faults punished in others which he is 
l^ty of himself, may understand by that he will lose our affection 
if he does not resist his sinful inclinations. 

I might a4d here many other precepts, but I fear in multinlying 
them I should spread confusion in your mind ; I think elsewnere I 
have touched on the most important points. In the same manner 
that I reserve to myself the care of directing the studies of Torquato 
aa soon as his age permits, I commit to you the choice of (Cornelia's 
occupations ; I know beforehand that you will acquit yourself of 
this charge better than any one in the world. Adieu. May the 
joy which your children give you charm away the weariness wMch 
the absence of. your husband causes you ! — TraiMlaUd from the 
^* Journal des Families.'^ 



*' Books are a part of man's prerogative ; 

In formal ink they thou^t and voices hold ; 
That we to them our solitude may give. 
And make the present, travel that of old." 
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1. TEACHERS— KBVIBW YOUB WORK. 

It would be well for every teacher, at the close of each day's 
labour, to devote a portion of time to a review of tiie events of the 
day. Self-examination is one of the strongest incentives to self- 
improvement, and no one can profit more by it than the earnest 
teacher. It is seldom that a day passes in school that does not 
present some incident that demands carefnl thought on the part of 
the teacher in order that the next day's labour may be an improve- 
ment on the last. Nothing will more effectually aid the teacher 
in his efforts to make the school what he desiras it to be, than the 
habit of daUy meditating uiK>n what has transpired in Ms tittle 
realm. This to be effectual must be property done. Vague thought 
without object or aim, will be useless. Let there be point to the 
thought and let the decision be calmly and resolutdy carried into 
action. In this way the teacher may correct errors in his own 
management as well as bad habits on the part of the pupils. 

In order to make this thought practical, allow me to suggest a 
method by which it may be made effectual We will suppose thai 
every carefnl, thoughtful teacher keeps a record, either in the regis- 
ter or dass-book, of the attendance, tardiness, scholarship, deport- 
ment, and such other facts in the history of each pupil as he wishes 
to preserve. This record, t<^ether with the observations of the 
teacher, will afford daily topics for consideration, and i,t will be 
useful to rt^flect upon them frequentiy. In this way plans may be 
formed for removing whatever tends to prerent the usefulness ol 
the school . Among other things it may be well to consider the 
following : Have my pupils been punctual to day ? Have I dona 
all in my power to secure punctuality and to prevent tardiness f 
Am / punctual ? Do I endeavour to find out the cause of tardi- 
ness ? Do I exert myself to remove tiie cause ? Has there bean 
any disorder to-day ? Is the disciptine as good as I can make it t 
Do I assign proper lessons ? Are they weU learned t Do my pupils 
improve in reading ? Do I question them concerning tha meanmg 
of what the^ read 7 Is spelling properly attended to ? Do I take 
sufiicient pains with the writing f Do my pupils read sufficiently 
loud ? Do I teach them to talk properiy ana use good grammar t 
Have I learned to use the word why sufficientiy 9 Do I encourage 
the dull ones ? Is there life in the exerdses t Do I require all the 
class to give attention to the recitations ? Do I use the blackboard 
enough ? Am Infirm and yet kind ? Do I take an interest in the 
sports of my pupils ? Am I sufficiently interested in their moral 
welfare ? Do I consider the propriety of punishment before inflict- 
ing it ? Have I a proper idea of the responsibility of the teacher's 
ca&ing 7 Do I take sufficient interest in my own improTement 7 
Do I read educational publications 7 Do I have frequent reviews t 
These Void a variety of similar topics should be duly conadered 
by the earnest teacher. By so doing he will find that his school 
is more easily managed and that it daUy becomes more useful 
to the pupils. I woxld not have the teaoheff always take school 
cares with him ; but by devoting a portion of time each day to their 
consideration he can the most effaotually throw them oS, and gain 
that rest and relaxation that every faithful teacher needs. Teachers, 
try it and give us your experience.— ji Teacher^ in ihe ConnecUeui 
Gammon Ikhool JcwmaiL 



2. A WORD TO THE TEACHER OF LITTLE ONEa 
The proper arrangement of the Primary School is a subject to 
which much thought and labour has been given, but while every 
advance step mves jov to the true educator, and eveiy evil subdued 
brightens his nope, there is still one sorrowful thought that must 
fina a place in every observing mind. I refer not to any lack in 
the graded school, but to the fact that so many Httie ones in the 
mixed schools of our rural districts are unskilfiuly taught. Going, 
it may be, to a house devoid of all attraction, and with no apparatus 
except the teacher's rod, the child learns his first sad lessons of 
school ; — ^not lessons of tiie beautiful objects Nature has scattered 
all around him, nor lessons of obedience and trust and love. Ah 
no ! his eye rests upon rough material, and his ear hears uncouth 
sounds. Obedience is not gentiy taught, but he learns that the waj 
of the transgressor is hard, and the baser passions are stirred untij^ 
if he yields at all, it is reluctantly and only to escape a worse 
punishment. He leams to distrust others, because he himself is 
not trusted, and even the outgushings of his pure love are made the 
ridicule of older scheol-f ellows. How is the most fine gold ohanfled ! 
Oh ! the heart ftows sick at the thoufrht that not a few of the 
tittle ones, the pnde and hope of our fair State, are even now thus 
taught. Fellow-teacher, these things ought not so to be ! Need it 
be said again, go not to your work from sordid motives, buttlabour 
to fulfil a high and holy missiou. Lead the child intelliganily along 
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the path to heaven. Would you be like Jesus 1 Then bless the 
little children who are brought to ybu ; bless by making them 
happy, by helping them to form right characters and right habits. 
Help them early to learn the work of industry ; let them never be 
idle. If other duties elaim your attention, give not the weary little 
one a standing place in the comer, or a seat upon the flocft to keep 
him quiet, but give him something to do that will interest and edu- 
cate his expanding mind. Seek so to vaiy his occupation that the 
mind shall find pleasure all the day. When this one habit of indus- 
try is fully established^ the petty annoyances of the school-room 
will disappear, the too frequent dislike of school and consequent 
desire to stay away under the slightest pretext, will give place to 
a growing love for school and its disoipline, and the f^ood achieved 
by your pupils in their future years shall prove the wisdom of your 
course and your true claims to the title of teacher.— O. S. H., ui 
OofuihecUcut CofMnan School JoumaL 



3. HOW TO TEACH YOUNG CHILDREN. 
There is a department of sohool>keeping which has never yet been 
discussed wisely. We mean the best way of interesting aud teach- 
ing the young children in any school which is not purely a school 
for infants. In a school for infants, only infants engage the atteu- 
tion of the teachers ; and of course mistresses may invent (they 
generally copy, however, instead of inventix^) ways of ii^teresting 
the young ; but when you have classes composed of young children 
mixed up with classes of elder children, and these under one teacher, 
it really becomes vety difficult to know what to do with *Hhe little 
scholars." They aae formed into clBsses, and theoe dasses are put 
at one end of the room, far away from the senior classes, ^perha|>6 
because they are noii^ ; or perha^ because the teacher feels his in- 
ability to teach and interest little ones, and wishes, therefore, to 
put the objects of his difficulty as far out of sight as possible. StiU, 
there they sit ; and if they are not interested, they create a confu- 
sion, and a difficulty sod a stumbling-block, whinh the teacher finds 
to be most embarvassing. 

Our own opinion is, that a womim is the proper person to teach 
young children. She can enter into their thoughts ; her manner is 
motherly ; aud nature has given her a heart full of love and feeling 
for little ones, A man is generally heavy, stolid, somewhat obtuse 
(unless he be a Frenchman), little given to feelings, and most likely 
impatient. We pity the man who is shut in a f oom all day with a 
lot of little children ; but certainly we pity the* little ehildran more. 
It seems to us that if any teacher, whether man or woman, were 
soindinedj he could put cUl the etssses of young children together 
into one class!, and give them a hvely lesson in religious subjects, 
illusixated by a picture, for at least one-quarter of an hour in the 
day. This would be sufficient religious instruction for little children. 
Writing letters and figures on slates from copies on the black-board 
might occupy a certain time ; and these exercises might be superin- 
tended by a moiiitor. Then the classes might leani letters, and 
read small words. Now, if the teacher is wise, he will, break up his 
first class for half an hour in the morning, and his second for half 
an hour in the afternoon, and send each of the scholars in those 
classes down to teach letters and reading to a group of two or three 
little ones. The little children, taught in twos and threes or fours 
by the elder scholars, would be found to come on well in reading ; 
and the elder scholars, by having to teach them, wol^d learn confi-* 
dence. A little repetition of poetry, aud counting with the aid of 
the abacus (ball-frame), might fill up all the working part of the day. 
But' what we particnirly wish to dwell on here i^ this : that at 
various times iu the day the yotuig children ahqvUd be sent out to 
yUiy^'—^a.y for fifteen minutes each time. Youug children require 
physical elerciBe. They should not be kept tp books so much as 
they now are. They require air. They require to hop, skip and 
jump about Keep them sitting in a room learniug this and learn- 
ing that (half of which is quite useless to them), you will only make 
them weak, nervous, pale, moody, and unnaturally developed in 
brain, aud dwarfed, or at least debUitated, in body \ in consequence 
of which manhood, and womanhood will become a burden, and old 
sge, should they reach it, a Bourc&(of unbearable misery. There is 
too much wodc in ^hese day^. The braiu, the nerves, the flesh, 
become too hot, and a fever co^Bumes the worker. Every thing is 
done in a hurry, and so is only half donel Let us not perpetuate 
this abominable system by turning the schoolroom into an intel- 
lectual hot-bed for the children of the poor, but let much of their 
time, in ihie weather be passed in play out in the open air. — English 
NaUwiol Society's MotUUy fa^r. 

4 RELAXATION IN THE EDUCATION OP CHILDREN. 

It is only to a lini^ited ex^nt that the education of children can 
be advantageously copilpined with bodily labour. ]^ven in the case 
jf^ grown-up p^nKW, «ime. ioteryi^ of i^uve are necei^saty to 



keep the mind in a healthful apd vigiorous stafe. It is when thus 
relieved from the state of tension belonging to actual study tiist 
boys and girls, as well as men and women, acquire the habit of 
thought and refiection, and of forming their own concltunons, inde- 
pendently of what they are taught, and the authority of others. 
In yotmger persons, it is not th^ mind only that suffers from too 
large a demand being made on it for the purposes of study. Relax- 
ation and cheerful occupation are essential to the proper develop- 
ment of the corporeal structure and faculties ; and the want of them 
operates like an unwholesome atmosphere, or defective nourishment, 
in producing the lasting evils of defective health and a stunted 
growth, with all the secondary evils to which they lead. — Dr. Brodi^. 



5. FITNESS FOR TEACHING. 
Real fitness for teaching comes only with the most varied and 
generous culture, with the best talents enthns^ytically enga,^^ and 
the noblest christian character. Dr. Arnold was a great school master 
simply because he was a great man. His ** fitneas for hearing reci- 
tations was the smallest part of his fitness for teaching. Indeed, it 
was nothing but what he shared in common with the most indifferent 
of his assistants at Rugby. His fitness for teaching consisted in his 
knowledge of human nattire and of the world, his pure and lofty 
aims, his self-denying devotion to the. woidc whioh employed lus 
time and powers, his lofty example, his strong, generaus, magnetic 
manhood. That which fitted him peoRuliarly for teaching was x»re- 
dsely that which would have fitted him peculiarly for any other 
high office in the service of men» Hjmi knowledge of the oidinaiT 
text-books may not have been ^ppeater than that which ynu poaseei 
His excellence as a teacher did not reside in his eminence as a 
scholar and a man of science, though that eminence is undisputed ; 
bat in that power to lead and in^4rer-to reinforce and fructify — 
the young minds plaoed in his care. He filled thpee minds inth 
noble thoughts. He teained them to labor with right motives for 
grand ends. He baptised them with his own sweet and stroi^ 
spirit. He glorified the dull routin^ of toil by keeping before the 
toilers the end of their toil*-rA grand Qharactel^— -that power of which 
ao noUe an example was found in himself." 



6. DR. ARNOLD ON PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOLS. 

''The beau ideal of school discijpline with regard to young boys 
would seem to be this : that while corporeal punishment was re- 
tained on principle, as fitly answering to and marking the naturally 
inferior state of boyhood, and therefore as conveyiiig no peculiar 
degndation to persons in such a state, we should cherish and en- 
courage to the utmost all attempts noade by the several boys as 
individuals to escape from the natural punishment of their age by 
rising above its naturally low tone of principle. " Speaking of the 
Ruffby School, he says : ^* Flogging will be only my uUima ratio ; 
and talking J shall try tp the utmost. I believe that boys mav be 
governed a great deal by gentle methods and kindness, and by 
appealing to their better feelings, if you show that you are not 
afraid of them. ♦ ♦ * But of course deeds must second words 
when needful, or words will soon be iaughetf at" — WtKonain Jour- 
nal of Education. 

7. SCHOOL BOY'S POCKET REFORM. 
The Rev. H. M. Butler, the head^baster of Harrow School, has 
issued an order that the side trousers pockets of the scholars shall 
in future be dispensed with, his reason for the prohibition being 
t;hat the boys continually had their hands in these pockets, and 
thereby contracted a lounging and stooping habit. — Educational 
Times. 



8. TEACHER'S REQUEOT OF PARENTS. 

1. Send your children to school seasonably and constantly. 

2. Encourage them to respect and obey the rules and require- 
ments of their school. 

3. Encourage them to be orderly, &c. 

4. Encourage them to be studious. 

5. Visit them at school. 

6. Have a regard to the character of the books your children read, 
and see that they read understandingly. 

7. Aid me to check selfishness, and promote a spirit of kindness 
and forbearance. 

8. Cultivate in your children habits of politeness and courtesy. 
These duties, and others growing out of them, perform faithfully, 

and you will find a most abundant reward in the increased interest 
of your children, and their growth in knowledge apd virtue. — 
Northend^sTwKercMdJPar^, 
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9: HBATKBS8— HOW BSaAtiI>B]> BY CBtlLD&BN. 

A little boy of six yecurs Had been with his motherto call on his 
little play- " " ---—---. 

home 

pretty , ^ ., , 

makeB yoit think so 7 " " Because . she always wears a collar and a 
dean dress just like yon, and I think I have' got a pretty mother. 
And, mother, I have been thinking if you shoSd die I should feel 
real bad utd cry, for I do ahnoBt try now when I am Tisiting tiAd 
can't see you. And I should want fatheir'to gei a neat little woman 
who would always wear a clean dnsss and a collar jvusH like Eddie's 
mother." 

Perhai^tiuB child 8ho#8d a thOughtfnlness beyond his yeairs, btit 
the incident led me to ask myself this question : Are' we as teachers 
consdouB of the wide influence of our drees in forming the character 
of the young ^^0. E. H., in Conntctficut Common SchdoL Journal, 



m ON THE DOMB8TI0 l^RAINmG OF BOYS. 

* * * We have in th6 preceding ohapteHs spoken of the train- 
ing of children Without distinction of sex, as we ai^ of opinion that 
np to seven or eight years of age there ought to be but Uttle difift^r- 
ence made between them. The girls should certainly be required to 
devote more time to needlework and various light domestic duties, 
but, as we have before stated, it U very desirable that boys also 
ahould be able to use a needle, though clumsily, and we do not see 
why they should not lea.rn to perform many of those little household 
duties which too generally dovolve on girls alone. 

A youth thinks it no disgrace to help to set the dishes, cat bread 
and butter, wipe knives and forks, etc., at a pic-nic. Why, then, 
ahould he sit idle at home, and require his sisters to wait upon him, 
and perform all the domestic offices in which servants are not em- 
ploved. If a boy be accustomed from childhood to use his hands 
and feet as lightly and promptly as a girl is expected to do, he will 
have no cause to regret the acquisition in advanced life. 

Suppose a case of severe and prolonged domestic affliction, where 
aome of the moAt efficient workers of the family are laid aside i what 
must be the feelings of a youth who can do nothing to assist those 
whom he most tenderly loves 7 The mother, perhaps, wants a little 
tea or toast-and-water, or any other trifling thing to reKeve her 
thirst. The son is all aoxiety to serve her, but the servants are 
fully occupied with others ; the sisters, toe, arte ill, or otherwise 
employed, and he, poor helpless mortal, is so unitsed to do any- 
thing, that he, perhaps, extinguishes the fire by ux)Setting the kettle, 
or smothers it with a load of damp coal ; and so the fond mother's 
thirst remains unquenched, the fever increases, and she ponders, 
with burning brow, on the uselessness of boys. It will be soon 
enough, when she recovers, to p\rt to her the question, " Did you 
train your son to be useful V 

We fancy that we hear the father's indignant exclamation, 
** What ! is my son to neglect classics and mathematics, that he may 
learn how to make tea and toast f* Happily we are not required 
to choose the alternative. The cultivation of high intellect is not in- 
compatible with attention to the petiU wins of every-day life — ^the 
small cares and attentions which all need to receive, and which all 
should be able to confer. 

Memory recalls an instance in point. A young student preparing 
for college was spending the long vacation with his sister, who was 
dangerously ill. She had been to hdm as a mother, for they had 
been left orphans early in life. So long and alarming had been the 
illness that an old and confidential servant had become unfit for 
further exertion, and required nursing as much as her mistress. 
Instead of retiring to his study with dignified composure, the youth, 
i^uenced by affection and a sense of duty, went quietly about the 
house and the sick-room, putting things in their plaoes. waiting on 
his sister, and teaching an inexperienced servant to do things as she 
wished At last we found him seated in the kitchen, with his Greek 
Testament in his hand, and his watch on the table, superintending 
the boiling of some preserves. In reply to our look and expression 
of surprise, he quietfy said, ''I helped sister to make preserves 
when I was a boy, and to eat them, too, you may be sure ; and now, 
by superintending this important process, I am securing for her 
some refreshing sleep, for she was quite satisfied when I promised 
to see that all went ri<;ht" And then, looking at his watch, he 
carefully stirred the contents of the pan ; and, toking tk) lus Lexi- 
con, looked out a Greek root which he wanted to find. That 
gentleman is now a beneficed clergyman of the Church of England, 
and an honour to his cloth. 

A practical knov^ledge of simple economic cookery ought not to 
be despised by young men of any station. What is the position of 
a sailor or soloier who cannot cook ? What was the cause of so 
many of our brate men sinking; premJatu^ly into the grave during 
thA Crimean eampsiii^ f Their ignorahice of ih« first priiliBiples of 



e66kei^-^the art of obtaininff the lai^gest amount of ndnriiihmtot 
from the ihaterials within readi. 

But we are dwelling on what some may consider an unimportant 
point, though we cannot tldbk anything which contributes to the 
sum of domestic happiness and usefulness can be insignificant. — 
Mra. J. BakeweU. 



For the Jowmal of JBduGotion for Upper CcModcL 

Td thb Commok Sckooi TxaCh^^ of Canada, — Fellow labour- 
ers in the ever expanding, still unmeasured, regions of thought, 
I have for some time past wished to address you throu<;h the Jour- 
nal of Educationy as it seems to be the only medium of communica- 
tion devoted to the cause of education in the Province. The few 
thoughts I drop, may, perchance, tend to awaken some new or 
dormant energy which now lies useless and inactive. If so, my 
highest ambition will be amply gratified ; if not, I Hhall only have. 
to regret my inability to accomplish that which I moat ardently 
desir^. 

In perusing a late number of the Journal, I was deeply interested' 
in many items contained therein. Some very valuable hints and ' 
useful matter. Tet I was forcibly strack with the thought that 
there was something wrong, some latent talent lying hidden in the 
educational fields of Canada. My reason for this supposition is 
based on the fact, that in that, as well as oth^r numbers of the 
Journal, there were several communications extracted from Ameri- 
can journals, from teachers there, but not a solitary article from'a 
Canadian teacher, graced its progress. 

It is an acknowledged fact, in mental as well as natural philoso- 
phy, that an effect cannot exist without a cause. I fully endorse 
the sentiment, and therefore conclude there must be a cause for 
this. Believing I perceive the cause of this, I presume to drop a 
few thoughts on the subiect, humbly hoping to elicit something 
from others interested in the matter, which maybe of mutual benefit 
to all. But first allow me to say, that on reading those numerous ar- 
ticles from English and American teachers, and not a single line from 
a Canadian of like profession, I felt rather indignant ; not at the mat- 
ter contained in the Journal^ nor at the writer of these articles, for 
these I deem highly commendable ; nor yet at the Directors of that 
fopet, fof they manifest much judgment in their selections ; but I 
lelt as though Canadian Teachers as a class, undervalued their own 
abilities in not more liberally contributing to the columns of the 
Journal, in not more freely discussing the best modes of conduct- 
ing the Public Schools of the province. And other topics of like 
interest to the parent, the teacher, and the pupil. If these subjects 
are worthy of being treated at all, have not we a pnmary right to 
present our views upon them, not by any means to the exclusion of 
foreign matter, for this would be decidedly wrong, as mutual ex- 
change of sentiment would be found decidedly beneficial, when 
agreeably effected and justly reciprocated. But let not American 
teachers ** lead the van *' while we but "foDow in the wake-" 

I have taught beneath the stars and stripes of the Americans, 
and do not feel at all inclined to depreriate their School System, for, 
in many particulars, I know it to be very exceUent. But, as a whole, 
I do not look upon their system as placed on so firm and true a 
basis as our own. One of their national characteristics is "living 
too fast." It begins in the nursery, is continued in the school, and 
roceives but a fresh impetus in early manhood, and more mature 
years. 

There are undoubtedly as bright gems in literary and intellectual 
spheres to be found beneath the '* Stars and Stripes " as in any other 
nation of the earth, and how long those gems will retain their bril- 
liancy, untarnished, is not for us to say. Time alone can prove ' 
these things, however much we may prognosticate and speculate 
upon them. 

But there are just as bright gems to be found here as there. 
There is just as much nature^ talent, (possibly there may not be so 
much energy) and the scope is quite as ample as could be desired. 
The field oT usefulness opened to the public school teacher, under 
the present School System of Canada, is unbounded And where 
untamijdied character and energy are combined in the teacher, their 
influence will be felt on society at large, as moulding and fashion- 
ing the rising generation, who are destined to become the future 
rulers of our land. 

The responsibility is, indeed, weighty, and should be realized by 
those who undertake the arduous task of training the youthfid 
mind. We cannot too faithfully or tenderly watch, nourish, and 
cherish, every new gleam of intelligence and talent manifested by 
those under our care. It is a fearful thing to crush the rising am- 
bition of the youthful mind, by harshness or unkind treatment. 
They shotdd each and all be made to feel, by our conduct towards 
them, that we are deeply interested in them, that we duly appre- 
ciate thei^ cldldish endeavours to accomplish the task we assign 
them. AUowihg kindness to be the ruling principle of our govern- ' 
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ment, we operate in the higher qualities of human nature, and in 
most cases we shall find that it is most efiectual in subduing the 
baser passions. The law of love is the most powerful that e^er 
emanated from heaven, or anything beneath it, and the closer we 
approximate to that law the more sublime and subduing will be our 
influence on society, especially on its juvenile portions ; yet there 
are extreme cases with which we sometimes meet, those whose 
earliest training has had a tendency to subdue the good, and en- 
courage the vicious dispositions of their nature. Of such there 
seems indeed but little hope. But I think that in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, kindness will be found the most effectual means 
of subjugation. If this will not bear rule, small indeed is the 
ground for hope in their oasa 

Now, though I speak of the law of kindness, I do not by any 
means wish to insinuate that the teacher should not be stnct in 
their discipline, for I am folly aware that strictness is the grand 
secret to successful goremment in the school room. Our laws or 
rules should resemble those of Solon more than those of Draco ; but 
yet, we should be inflexibly firm in the maintaining of our own 
authority. By our character and daily deportment we can com- 
mand the re«pec^, as well as the love and est^m of our pupils, and 
we may go forward fearless of the resul^. 

But a word or two respecting the cause or error to which I refer- 
red in the begining. The youthful mind should be trained to 
think for itself. We should endeavour to cultivate in them origi- 
nalitjr of ideas, encouraging them to write on subjects which are 
familiar to them, and to give free expression to their thoughts ; to 
rouse their mental energies, and excite their ambition, to aspire to 
become the best writers, as well as the most acomplished in other 
branches. Let composition writing take a prominent place in the 
weekly programme of the common school, and we shall yet, and ere 
long too, find that public teachers can write as well as speak for 
th^iselves. And this seems especially necessary, since we find 
so many entering the teacher's field who have had no higher advan- 
tages than those afforded in the Common School. 

Respectfully submitting these few thoughts. I subscribe myself 
with feeUngs of deep interast in the cause of eaucation, your fellow 
servant. 

C. HARRIS, Mount Brydges, 0. W. 
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1. EDUCATION IN TASMANIA. 

In most of our colonies efforts are being made, sunpozted by the 
various colonial governments, to establish and develope good edu- 
cational systems, so that emi^nts from the mother country will, 
for the most part, find but httle difficulty in giving their children 
an education similar to that they would have obtained for them at 
home. It cannot fail to prove interesting to our readers to learn 
how the great educational problems are solved among their fellow- 
oountrymen at the antipodes ; and we accordingly devote the fol- 
lowing pages to a slight sketch of what is being done in the thriving 
colony, originally a convict settlement, and a dependence of New 
South Wales^ but now independent, and an important commercial 
state, occupmfi; the island of Tasmania, better known an Van 
Dieman's Land. 

It was about 1821 that the character of the colony began to 
change, and a tide of emigration to it set out from England. With 
the increase of its trade and population, and the improvements 
attendant on the extension and independence of the colony, came- 
a desire for education. In October, 1848, there were 65 schools, 
containing 3,147 children, receiving aid from the public funds, and 
under the immediate direction or general surveillance of the Govern- 
ment ; and at the same time 2,3^ other pupils were in attendance 
at 100 private schools in various parts of the island. This provision 
of elementary instruction has naturally led to a desire for the means 
of higher education, and it is to the measures now in operation for 
securing this that we are about to direct attention. 

The colonists, having, as a matter of course, no old-established 
Universities to carry out middle-class examinations, &c., have done 
what they could to provide machinery to accomplish results similar 
to those expected from the operation of these au^st corporations 
at home. The ^'Tasmanian Council of Education, '^ constituted 
under ' ^ The Tasmanian Council of Education and Scholarship Act," 
grants degrees, scholarships (tenable at our own Universities), and 
exhibitions to superior schools. The Council meets quarterly, and 
may hold a special meeting at the cidl of the president, or on a 
requisition from four of its members. They appoint annually public 
examiners to conduct the examinations, two members of the Council 
being present at every examination ; and these examiners report to 
the Council upon the general proficiency and amount of knowledge 
displayed by tne body of candidates who come before them. 



The degree of Associate of Aits is qpen to penons of any i«e, bat 
successful candidates above the age of nineteen are not eligible for 
any sdiolarships, exhibitions, or prizes under the Act open to ^te 
associates who obtain the degree at an earlier age. The examinar 
tion for this de^ee is divi&d into two j^arts, according to the 
following regulations : — 

Previously to the examination for the degree of Associate of 
Arts, every candidate will be required to satisfy the examiners in — 

1. Reading aloud a passage from some English prose author. 

2. Writing from dic^tion. 

3. The awJysis and parsing of a passage from some standard 

English author. 

4. The first four rules of arthmetic, simple and compound. 

6. Geography. Under this head a competent knowledge will be 
required of the chief ranges of mountains, the principal rivers, 
the principal towns, and the coast line of one or more of the 
countries in tiie following list : — England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Europe, Asia, Africa^ North America, South Ameriea^ 
Australasia. 
6. The outlines of English History since the Conquest— that la 
to say, the suooession of soverei^^ns, the chief events^ and 
some account of the leading men m each reign. 
The examination for those students who have satisfactorily passed 
the preliminary examination will comprise the subjects mentioned 
in the following ten sections, in four of which at least, Latin or Pure 
Mathematics being one, the candidate must satisfy the examinexa : — 



7. The Elements of Chemistry. 

8. Zoology and Botany. 

9. Drawing and Arehitectorei 
10. Geology. 



1. English. 

2. Latin. 

3. Greek. 

4. French, German, or Italian. 

5. Pure Mathematics. 

6. The Eleinentary principles of 

Hydrostatics ana Mechanics. 

The standard of scholarship indicated by the degree may be 
gathered from the '' Sketch of the Examination for tiie Degree of 
Associate of Arts for the Tear 1862 :"-— 

English.—ThA candidate will be examined in the etymtAogy and 
grammatical construction of the language ; in English histiny, from 
the aceeesion of JBenry Y IIL to the death of Charles IL ; and 
will be required to write a short original composition, or a rq»ort 
founded upon some abstract of facts furnished him. He will also be 
examined m physical, commercial, and political geogrsphy. Books 
recommended : Trench's English, Past sjid Present ^ 6d., Par- 
ker) ; Morell's Grammar and Analysis, with the Exercises (3a. 6d., 
Constable) ; Comwell's School Geography (3s. 6d., Simpkin and 
Co J ; and Hughes's Physical Geographv (3s. 6d., Longman). 

Ixiiin.— YixgU, JEneidL, Book II. ; Horace, Odes. Books IIL and 
lY. ; and livy. Book XXI. Questions wUl also be given on the 
parsing, and the historical and geographical allusions. A passage 
tor translation from some other Lstin author, and a passage of 
English for translation into Latin. 

dreeJk.— Xenophon's Anabasis, Book lY. ; Homer's Biad, Book 
lY. ; and Euripides, Hecuba. Questions on the parsing, and the 
historical and geographical allusions. A passsge for translation 
from some other Greek author. 

French. — Passages will be ffiven from Yoltaire's Charles XII., 
and Madame de la Bodiejaeudin's Memoirs of the Yendean War, 
for translation into Eng&i£ ; with questions on parsing, and the 
historical and geographical allusions. Also a passage firom some 
other French author for translation into English, and from some 
English author into French. 

Carman. -^Passages will be given from Schiller's Bevolt of the 
Netherlands, or Wallenstein ; with questions on the parsing, and 
the historical and geographical allusionB. Also a passage from some 
other (German author for translation into Enghsh, and firom an 
l^fflish author into German. 

ItaUam, — Candidates in this section wiU be examined in SQvio 
Pellico, with questions on the parsing and grammatical construction. 
Also a passage from some other Italian author for translation into 
English, and from an English author into Italian. 

Pttre Jlfcrf^ia^ic*.— Questions will be set in Euclid, Books L, 
II.. III., lY., Arithmetic, and Algebra. Candidates for honours 
will be required to satisfy the examiners in Eudid, Books YL and 
XL, as far as Proposition xxi.. Plane Trigonometry the use of 
Lo«trithms, and Mensuration. 

Natural rhUo&ophy.— The candidate must be prepared to answer 
questions set in Newth's First Book of Natural Philosophy. 

Chemistry.-^The candidate will be examined in Inorganic Chem- 
istry. Book recommended: Wilson's Chemistry (3s., Chambers' 
Educational Course). 

Zoology and Botany. — ^Elementary questions will be set on the 
description and dasufication of animals, their habits, and geo- 
graphical distribution ; and on the mercantile and indusixial qsm of 
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animal products. Alao the description and claaaifioation of plants, 
their uses, and geographical distribution. Plants, and piurts of 
plants, will be given for description. Text Books : Milne £dwards' 
Zoolo^ (7s. 6d., Benshaw), and Lindley's Elements of Botany 
(l^,Bndbury). 

Cholagy, — ^The candidate wUl be examined in Page's Introductory 
Text Books of Geolo^ (Ss., Blackwood). 

Dravjmg and ArehtUeture, — Drawing from the flat, from models, 
from memory, and in perspective ; and drawings from plans, sec- 
tions and elevations. Design in pen and ink and in colour. A 
fair degree of skill in free-hand drawing will be required in order 
that a student may j^ass in this section. 

Prices are also given by the Council for proficiency in certain 
Bubjeots; and those who fail to reach the degree, but obtain a 
certain number of marks, may be recommend^ by the sizaminers 
for the C<ywncir» certificate of merit. 

The Tssmanian Sdiolarship is a grant of £200 a year, tenable 
for four years, in any University of the United Eangdom. It is 
open to any Associate of Arts, between the ages of 16 and 30, who 
has been resident in the colony for the period of five years next 
before the time of his examination. The five subjects embraced, 
and the standard of proficiency required, may be gathered from the 
following '' Revised Scheme of the Examination for the Tasmanian 
Scholarships for the year 1862 :"— 

I.— Classics (1,500 marks). 

OrseA.— Thucydides, Book I. ; Herodotus, Book II. ; Homer's 
Hiad, Book I. ; iEschylus, Prometheus Yinctus. 

LaUik — ^Vir^ ^neid, Books V. and YI. ; Horace, Odes ; livy, 
XXL and XXII ; Cicero, Gatihne Orations. 

Papers will be set for translation from English into Ghreek and 
Latin prose, and from EngUah verse into Greek and Latin verse. 

AneiefU Hitiory, — Questions will be given on the historical and 
geoffiaphical allusions contained in the above-named Oredc and Latin 
books, and in the philology of the Greek and Latin languages. 
OandidateB will also be examined in Smith's EUstoiy of Greece and 
liddell's History of Rome. 

II. — ^Mathematigb (with 1,500 marks). 
Arithmetic ; Algebra, except Theory of Equations ; Euclid, Books 
I. to YI. inclusive, and 11th to 2lBt Proposition inclusive ; Plane 
Trigonometry, induding Logarithms ; Conic Sections, treated both 
geometrically and analytically ; and Simple Differentiations. 

III.— Natitkal Philosofht. 

Elementary Statics, Dynamics, and Hydrostatics, as treated in 
Gh>odwin's Course of MaUiematics. 

lY. — lAoDVBX HiSTOKT (250 marks). 

History of Europe from 1688 to 1815 inclusive. 

Y. — MoDJUur Lakouagsb (500 marics). 

The grammatical structure of the English language, and French 
or German. Candidates may submit themselves for examination in 
either French or German, at their option. 

French. — ^Passages will be given from Yoltaire's Charles XIL, and 
Molibre's Les Fourberies de Scapin, for translation into English, 
with questions on the parsing, and historical and geographical allu- 
sions ; also a passage from some other French author for translation 
into English, and from some English author into French. 

Cttrman. — ^Passages will be given from SchiUer's Revolt of the 
Netherlands, or Wallenstein, with (questions on the parsing, and 
the historical and geographical allusions ; also a passage from some 
other German author for translation into English, and from an 
English author into German. 

A successful candidate must gain at least 1,660 marks, including 
900 in classics, or 750 in mathematics. 

The third branch of the Council's operations is the granting of 
exhibitions to superior schools. A certain number of exhibitions 
of £50 each are notified to be open to competition to every boy 
under fourteen years of age, who has been two years a resident in 
the colony, and not been a pupil of a Government school within six 
months of the date of the exammation. These exhibitions are tenable 
at such superior schools as are named by the parent or guardian 
of the exhibitioner, and approved ^ the CoundL The examina- 
tion comprises these subjects — ^The English Language, Geography, 
Grammar, History, Arithmetic, French, Latin, Greek, Algebra, and 
the first book of Euclid. 

From the official documents before \is, we gather that in 1861 
the Council expended £718 17s. in carrying out this system. This 
included an expenditure of £175 lis. 3d. for prizes, some of which 
were awarded the previous year, and some remaining on hand. At 
the first examination for sd^olarships (1861), no candidate was suc- 
cessful ; but in 1862, two out of we three candidates satisfied the 
examiners. Of the thirty-five candidates for the degree of A. A. at 
the three examinations held, seven were rejected at the preliminary 



examination, and seventeen passed ; of whom six were in the first 
class, and four in the second. The Council, in their second report 
to the €k>vemor of the colony, draws his Excellency's attention '^to 
the economic working of a svstem which is already conferring such 
important advantages upon the colony, and is likely to prove of such 
essential benefit to its future highest social and moral mterests.'' 

We conclude with an extract from the same report giving a general 
outline of the working of the Tasmanian system of education, and 
pointing out its most obvious defect Speaking of the first exami- 
nation for Tasmanian scholarships, the Council say : — *' This result 
has pressed upon us, with renewed force, the conviction tha^ in 
order to make generally available the advantages so wisely provided 
by the Scholaruiip Act, it is most desirable that the system of edu- 
cation, the fonndEktion of which has been so liberally laid in this 
colony, be extended and completed. That system at present affords 
the means to every parent desirous of availing himself of it, of 
providing for his children a good sound primary education. Next, 
the exhibitions to superior schools open up a road by which boys 
of distingujihed abilities may, without expense to their parentiB, 
prosecute their studies during those years of early youth which were 
formerly, of necessity, devoted to occupations by which the daily 
wants of life must be supplied. And again, the Tasmanian scholar^ 
Jihips provide means for rendering native talent idtimately available 
to the colony by the higher cultivation to be obtained in Europe. 
There is, however, a period when the deserving exhibitioner, after 
having exhausted the aid afforded to him in his sdiool studies, and 
having attained the degree of Associate of Arts, would enter upon 
that higher course of learning which would quauify him to compete 
for a scholarship ; but here he is left to his own resources : while 
on the one hand he may not be in circumstances to admit of his 
devoting those years to study unaided, on the other he is at a loss 
for instructors at liberty to confine their labours to this higher 
course of education, and the practical effect of this want woidd be 
to exclude many from the full benefits held out by the Scholarship 
Act,-— a result, in our opinion, opposed to the views of the Legisla- 
ture in passing this Act. This gap ought to be filled up ; some aid 
ought to be afforded to those who may have proved themMves 
worthy of it, for supphring the missing link in the chain of their 
educational course."— Jsn^Zu^ Journal of Education. 



2. INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
A scheme for ^' International Schools,'' proposed some time ago 
by a I^rench manufacturer, M. fiarbier, and warmly taken up by 
some men of infiuence in this country, amongwhom are Mr. CoV- 
den, Mr. Panimi, Mr. Thomas Bazley, and Professor Ansted, is 
now, it appears, on the way to be carried out practically. The pro- 
I>osal is. tiiat there shall be four establishments, — one in England, 
one in F^nce, one in Germany, and one in Italy ; and tiiat the 
pupils commencing their education in one of these establiahments, 
shall, year by year, be transferred to one of the others, so as to have 
circulated tlurough aU the four in four years. As the entire curricu- 
lum is to consist of eight vears, the round would be twice gone 
through by each pupil \ and each would thus have spent two years 
in each of the four countries. The programme of studies at each of 
the schools would be the same, and would be '< the most perfect that 
can be Revised'' for thorough instruction, whether for commercial 
or professional life ; but the belief is, that by residing, during their 
education, in the different countries, the pupils could be put in pos- 
session of the four languages more effectively than by any other plan, 
and would also be trained in what may be called sound international 
sentiments. It is intended that the schools shall be entirely inde- 
pendent of the governments of the respective countries, and that 
they shall be set on foot by funds collected among those who ap- 
prove of the scheme. — Reader. 



3. TWENTY TEARS PROGRESS. 
Have our schools really made progress within the last twenty 
years ? I answer, yes. Visit almost any school of the same age, 
and you will find vastly better drilling than formerly. Children of 
twelve and fourteen years of age are usually as well advanced as 
formerly at eighteen. I doubt, however, whether there is so much 
real hard study as formerly, but text books are better arranged, and 
teachers better understand the real wants of their pupils. Children 
can read with fadlity at a much earlier affe than formerly. The in- 
crease of books and papers has done much to produce this result. — 
Many scholars now go through a series of arithmetics and algebras 
who would, at that period, have been called prodigies. No efforts 
on the part of the superintendents, teachers, and friends of educa- 
cation have been lost in the elevating the intellectual condition of 
the young. T. 
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4. TfiE SCHOOL-HOUSE AN INDlCX. 
PoTBons traveling ihrougli a place, judge of it by ita external ap- 



and in like manner they judge of the interest manifested 



instruction in every township of the State at a trifling expense. 
One such teacher in a township would be able to visit occasionally 
every school, enough to give some lessons to the boys from twelve 



pearanoe, ana m UKe manner tney juage oi tne interest manuestea ^^^'^jr «k;iiuui, onuugu to givo oumo lesouiiB w uuo uwjro &rvtu i.woi.vw 
m the education of youth, by the appearance of the school-houses. • *o sixteen ; and he could every year hold a military training school 



Will a good farmer make no improvements in his buildings, and 
modes of farming ? Will he plow with the old straight b^m and 
wooden mould-boJEird, and haul his hay on a sled, and go to mill 
with his grist in one end of the bag and a stone in the other for bal- 
ance, because his ffreat-grandfather did, and always sot a^ong well 
enough in the world ? Some people are veir much troubled about 
tj^eir money, where they can invest it, and have it safe. I think 
the best investment would be in building good school-houses for the j 
education o£ the rising generation. It would certaialy pay a larger 
per oent. of profit to the town than any railroad stock in the coun- 
try, and if it did not directly increase the value of real estate, 
(which I think it might,) it would largely increase the number of 

food citizens, which would add immen^y to the value of the town, 
f I had the means, and desired to hand mv name down to posterity 
aa a public benefactor, I can think of no better and surer way of 
doing it, than by establishing good schools for the education of the 
youth. Our country needs more men of large and generous culture 
and it is a noble work to train men for her, at Sus hour of her 
need. • J. D. 



for some weeks for the youth from sixteen to twen^ years of sige. 
Attendance should be required by fine and penalties, as we do now 
under the militia system. This military instruction continued for 
twenty years would give the country virtually a standing army oC 
well drilled, free men. 



IV. ^vm m »timt mA iatttwl PirtOTu. 



5. MILITARY INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. 
At the recent Educational meeting at Cleveland Mr. Tappan 
presented the report of the Committee on military education: The 
report opened with the proposition that it is the duty of the State 
to give a military education to every boy in the State. The truth 
of this proposition was argiied, first from the fact that it is the duty 
of every man in the State to be a soldier, and boyhood is the best 
time in life to gain the education necessary to make him a soldier. 
Another reason urged was that a military education is good in 
itself. . It is an excellent educational method, because it is thorough. 
I^ answer to the objection urged against a military edudation, viz., 
that it win make the nation warlike and ffive to it a military cha- 
racter, it was stated as an historical fact that within the last half 
century more money has been spent and more pains taken by 
France, Russia, and latterly by England, to give a military educa- 
tion to the youth of these respective countries, and to make mili- 
tary preparation, than was ever taken before ; yet there has not^ 
been a time for centuries when we have had such a long peace as 
within the last fifty yeara. From the close of the wars of Napoleon 
until the breaking out of the war of th^ Crimea, there was, we may 
say, nothing of war in Eupope. So far as history can teach, then, 
we are taught that a thorough military preparation secures peao^; 
that the nation which is prepared for war is not inclined hastily or 
rashly to rush into war. A nation prepared for any emergency 
that may be required for self-defence, like a great man, is less likely 
to be quarrelsome than a nation not thus prepared. The lai^ 
mastiff is always more peaceable than the pestilent little terrier. 
Thorough education makes a great nation ; and military education 
ia the most thorough of alL 

'Die flxst requisite of a good soldier lb that he must be a good 
man. Virtue gives courage. It is a common notion that a free 
man must be broken in before he becomes an efficient soldiei^ The 
^;reatest generals have always taken the utmost care to cultivate liie 
intelligence of their soldiers, and to reward every noble and manly 
action. If, then, we educate bojrs for soldiers, the foundation is to 
be laid in all those virtues whi(^ unite to make the genuine good 
man. After this, the most important item to the soldier boy is his 
physical education. First in this, teach him how to take care of 
his hands, legs, and body. This may be done perhaps by gymnas- 
tics. A child thus trained can do many things whkk anotiier of 
equal strength cannot do merely for want of practical skill. The 
boy who has been to a school of Free Gymnastics and there has 
learned to take care of himself enters a room with ease and grace. 
Another important tiling taught by this method of gymnastics is 
the habit of immediate, exact, implicit obedient to commands. 
This cannot be taught too soon. 

Until children are twelve vears of age, no particular education in 
military movements of any kind wnatever should be given. From 
twelve to sixteen vears of age the b(^s of the school should be 
taught marchings, facings, and company evolutions, as laid down in 
our books on military tactics, except the my.nn«il of arms. Boys 
would take pride in it as a preparation for the work of men, and for 
the defence of their country, its rights and institutions. 
After the age of sixteen give then) arms and let them be taught j smi 



the manual of arms. It is true that a great many of the boys' of 
this age do not attend school, but soon after this age the law finds 
them and subjects them to sundry penalties if they do not attend 
the militia schools. We have now many returned soldiera, unfit by 
wounds or ill health for fnrthutr iwioe, who could give military 



1. APPARENt SIZE OF THE CELESTIAL BODIES. 

The new e^qperiments of Mr. Alvan Clark, on the photometarical 
comparison of tl^e sun and stars, are very curious and interesting. 
If we place a convex lens of the known focal distance of one foot 
between the eye and a star of the first magnitude, and find, whesi 
^e lens i6 removed to a distance of eleven feet, that the star is 
reduced in appearance to a sixth magnitude, or just viuble, it is 
dear that as the star has undergone a reduction of ten ^iametersi, 
it would be visible to the natural vision if removed in space to ten 
times its present distance, supposing no absorbing or extinguishing 
medium to exist there. A conoiive lens can be used for such ex- 
periments, the measurement eommenoiag then at the leiia iiaelf . 
Reductions have been obtained in these ways of well-known stan, 
and give Castor as visible when reduoed 10.3 timeb, Pollux eleTen 
times, Procyon twelve, Sirins twenty times, 'tfie full moon 1;hree 
thousand, and the sun one million two hundred thousand times. 
Mr. Alvan Clark has actually seen the sun under sudi a reductioii, 
attended by cirenmsAanoeB which led him to believe that to be 
about the limit at which the human eye could ever perceive our 
great luminary. He has an underground darir chamber, two hun- 
dred and thirty feet in length, communionting at one end with the 
sur&ce of the ground by an opening five feet deep, in which a lena 
of any required focal distance can be inserted,— one of a twentieth 
of an inch focus, with its flat side cemented lb one fkce of a prism, 
has been employed by Mr. Clark. No light whatever can enter 
the chamber, except through the Kttle lena A common silvered 
mirror over the opening receives the direct rays of ttie stm, and 
sends them down the opening Into the prism, by which they are 
directed through the Uttls lens jinto the chamber. An observer a* 
the opposite end of the cellar sees the sun reduced in ap^Mrent size 
55,200 times, and its light, then, in amount, varies but little from 
that of Sirins. Upon a car moveable in either direction is mounted 
another lens, with a focal distance of six inches. The eye of the 
observer being brought in a line with tiie lenses, he sends the car 
by a cord into the chamber to the gresttest distance that he can see 
the light through the six-inch lens. 

At noon, with a perfectly clear sky, the sun is thus visible at tw^ve 
feet away from the eye. The distance between the two lenses being 
two hundred and eighteen feet, the reduction by the small lens, if 
viewed from the point occupied by the car-lens, would be 52,320 
times, and that again is reduced by the six-inch lens twenty-three 
times, making the total reduction l,203j360 times. There seems 
no reason to doubt— setting aside the idea of an extinguishing 
medium in space — ^that our sun would be only just visible to a 
human eye at 120,000 timea the present distance ; or at 100,000 
times away it would rank only as a pretty bright star of the first 
magnitude, although its parallax would be double that imputed to 
any star in the whole heavens, or only half as far away as the 
nearest. Because the sun's intrinsic splendor proves to be less than 
that of those stars whose distances have been measured, Mr. Clark 
does not think it necessarily follows that its light or size is Jess than 
the average of existing stars ; for, in the case of there being a 
diversity in size or brilliancy amongst the stars in space — as is most 
lijcely — ^those that would be risible would, of course, be the lai^geat 
and brightest, wMle, by the laws of perspective, the smaller ones 
would be lost to view. Such would be the case equaHywith teles- 
copic stars as well as those evident to the naked eye. The number 
of stars visible within a given area of space, by the aid of the more 
powerful telescopes, is far less in proportion to the power of the 
mstruments than those visible in like areas to the unassisted eye or 
with smaller telescopes ; and this fact has given rise to the idea of 
an extinguishiiig medium to light in space ; but upon the above 
hypothesis, the result might equfdly arise from the diminuticm in 
ctive, as in this way we should see the whole, both great and 
of the stars in the nearer distances with moderate powers ; 



while, though great and sxnall did exist in the far off regions bound- 
ing the remotest reach of pur most powerful telescopes, it would be 
only the great stars that we could see, and those only as the most 
minute specks of light A vaat uumb^ of smaller or pore moderate 
lights may than exist ^ongst those whose extraordinary splendor 
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reachet us thrQngh the aid of our best inBtntmoQti. Were all the 
■tan in existenee of one pattern and one uniform brightness, and 
■cattered broadoaat in apace, our great telescopes would count up 
more nearly the numbers belonging theoretically to their magnify- 
ing powers than they now do, as will be readily imderstood by 
considering the ratio in which an increase of radius increases the 
cubic contents of a sphere. If the distauces imputed to several of 
our stars from parallax be true, these pliotometrical researches show 
our glorious luminary to be a very small star indeed ; "and to the 
Ituman understanding thus enlightened, more than ever must the 
heavens declare the glory of God." — London lUvkw. 



2. HABITS OF THE MOLE : ITS VALUE TO THE FARMER. 
Bursaiive Science for this month contains a short but enter- 
taining sccount of the captivity and death of a mole. Professor 
Owen, at the British Association the year before last, showed, in 
an admirable paper on the anatomy of that animal, how much was 
yet to be learnt of the structures of -onr indigenous animals, and 
these "Notes on the Mole,*' by the Rev. J. G. Wood, in Messrs. 
Oroombridge*a entertainine magazine, show how well worthy, too, 
of accurate study by the natur^isi our native animals are. Some 
young frienda captured a mole, and brought it to that naturalist, 
secured in a large box. It ran about with great agility, thrusting 
ita lon^ and flexible snout into every crevice. A little earth was 
placed m the box, when the mole pushed its way through the loose 
soil, entering and re-entering the heap, and in a few moment« 
acattering the earth tolerably evenly over the box, every now and 
theA twitching with a quick, convulsfve shaking the loose earth 
from its fur. At one moment the mole was grubbing away, hardly 
to be distinguished from the surrounding soil, completely covered 
with dust ; tiie next instant the movinsr dust-heap had vanished, and 
in its place was a soft, velvety coat. The creature was unremitting 
in its attempts to get through the box, but the wood was too tough 
for it to mf^e any impression, and after satisfying itself it could 
not get through a deal boardi it took two attempts to scramble over 
^e fades, ever slip^nng sideways, and coming on its forefeet. The 
rapid mobility of itasnont was astonishing, but its senses of sight and 
smell seem to be practically obsolete, for a worm placed in its track 
within the tenth of an inch of its nose was not detected, although 
no sooner did its nose or foot touch one, than in a moment it 6nng 
itself upon its prey and shook the worm backwards and forwards 
and scratched it ahoirt until it got one end or other in it« mouth, 
when it devoured it greedily, the crunching sound of its teeth being 
audiUe two yards away. Worms it ate as fast as supplied — devour- 
ism fourteen in thirteen minutes, after which it was supplied with a 
second batch of ten. It was then tried with millipedes, but in- 
variably rejected them. Having heard that a twelve hours' fast 
would kill a mole, Mr. Wood determined to give his captive a good 
supper at eieht and an early breakfast the next morning at five or 
six. So he dug perseveringly a large handful of worms and put 
them in the box. As the mole went backwards and forwards it 
happened to touch one of the worms and immediately flew at it, 
and while trying to get it into its mouth the mole came upon the 
mass of worms and flung itself upon them in a paroxysm of excite- 
ment, pulling them about, too overjoyed with the treasure to settle 
on any individual in particular. At last, it caught one of them 
and began crunching, the rest making their escape in all directions 
and burrowing into the loose mould. Thinking the animal had 
now a good supply, two dozen worms having been put into the box, 
Mr. l^od shut it up with an easy conscience ; but it happened, the 
following morning, that the rain fell in a perfect torrent, and, 
hoping for some remission, he waited until nine o'clock before he 
opened the box. Twelve hours had just elapsed since the mole had 
received its supply, and as it had taken probably another hour in 
hunting about the box before it had devoured them all, not more 
than eleven hours had probably elapsed since the last worm was 
consumed. But the mole was dead. ** I forgot," Mr. Wood says, 
"to weigh the worms which he devoured, but as they would have 
filled my two hands held cup wise, I may infer that they weighed 
very little less than the animal who ate them." The extreme vora- 
city and restless movements of the little creature here recorded, 
show its value to the agriculturist "as a subsoil drainer who works 
without wages," and its great usefulness in keeping the prolific race 
of worma — ^themselves useful in their way as forming the main, the 
fertile aoil itself. — London Review. 



V. |ll0(ir»iiWr»l jfkrtrttw. 



No. 37.— THE RIGHT HON. LORD CLYDE. 
The Pffiia brings the intelligence of the death of one of Eog- 
land's most hoooimd soldLarsy better known by his fonner name of 
Sir.Oolin Campbell. He was bom in Glasgow, October 20, 1793. 



He entered the army in May, 1808, and was en^^aged in the descent 
upon Walcheren, at Barosask Corunna, under Sir John Moore, and 
at the defence of Tarifa. He was severely wounded in the thigh 
at the passage of the Biadossa, and was twice wounded in 1813, at 
the assault on St. Sebastian, at which place he displayed all the 
soldierly qualities which ever after distinguished his career. As 
Captain Campbell he was in active service in America in 1814-15, 
and in 1823, as brigade major of the troops, he was engaged in 
quelling the insurrection in Demerara. 

From 1836 to 1840 he was governor of Nova Scotia, when he be- 
came governor of Ceylon. In 1842, having meanwhile become 
lieutenant-colonel, he was actively employed in China, and towards 
the end of the year became a full colonel. His Indian career com- 
menced about 1844, when he led the 39th at Maharajpore. Through 
the Punjaub war (1848-9) he commanded the third division of the 
army under Lord G^ough, and difttingnished himself at Ramnugger, 
at the passage of Chenab, and other hard fought battles. In 1849 
he was created a K. C. B. , and received the thanks of Parliament 
and of the East India Company for his services at Goojorat. Sir 
Colin returned to England in 1853, with his fame already estab- 
lished as a General of consummate ability. On the breaking out of 
the Crimean war he accepted the command of the Highland brigade. 
In 1854 he was promotea to the rank of Major- General, in consi- 
deration of his gallant services , and in the following year he was 
made a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. In 1856 he attained the 
rank of Lieutenant-GeneraL On the outbreak of the Indian 
mutiny, he was appointed to the chief command of the army in 
India. His exploits at Lucknow and other places are too well 
known to our readers to require repetition here. In 1858 he was 
created a peer by the title of Lord Clyde. He returned to England 
in 1859, where he received the thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and in 1860 was appointed to the C> lonelcy of the Cold- 
stream Guards. For some months previous to his death his health 
was not good, and it was evident to his friends that he was destined 
soon to pass away. His death Was hastened, it is thought, by the 
loss of his early friend. Lord Herbert, of Lea, whom he loved and 
mourned with deep affaction. 



No. 38. -JOHN 8. BARTLETT, ESQ., M.D. 

John Sherren Bartlett, MD., died last month, at his residence 
in New Jersey, in the 73rd year of his age. The funeral took place 
this morning at St. Paul's in this city, and the remains will be re- 
moved to Boston for interment. Dr. Bartlett was born in Dorset- 
shire, England, studied medicine in London, and received an, 
appointment in the British navy in 1812. While on his way to the 
West Indies, he was ta^en prisoner, and held as such in Boston till 
1813. After the war ended he married in Boston; an<J pursued the 
practice of his profession, tn 1822 he removed to this city, and es- 
tablished the Albion newspaper, which he conducted for twenty-five 
years, and subsequently edited the Anglo-Saxon, in Boston. Dr. 
Bartlett was much respected, and was held in great regard not only 
by American citizens but by British residents. He was one time 
president of the St George's Society, and in 1857 served as British 
Consul at Baltimore.—^. T, Evening PosL 



No. 39.— WILLIAM WELLER, ESQ. 
We record with much regret the death of William Weller, Esq., 
the Mayor of this Corporatian, who died on the 2l8t ultimo. He 
was a man of good business capacity, and served the town efficiently 
in various official poaitiona» — as President of the Board of Police 
soon after the town was incorporated, and more than once as Mayor. 
He was in the 65th year of his age. His funeral took place this 
afternoon and was largely attended. The principal places of busi- 
ness were closed during the hour of the interment. — Cobourg Star, 



YI. ^\%tt\U!&ttM. 



THINGS THAT NBVER DIE. 
The pure, the bright, the beaatiful, 

That stirred our hearts in youth. 
The impulse to a worldless pra>^r, 

The dreams of love and truth ; 
The longings after something lost. 

The spirit's yearning cry. 
The strivings after better hopes-^ 

These tbiogs can never die. 

The tioii4 hai^4 stjietcbed fortl^ to aid 
A bwkhtr in his Bead, 
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The kindly word in g^ef 8 dark honr 

That proves a friend indeed, — 
The plea for meroy, softly breathed, 

When justioe threatens high, 
The sorrow of a oontrite heart — 

These things shall never die. 

The memory of a clasping hand, 

The pressure of a kiss, 
And all the trifles, sweet and frail. 

That make ap love's first bliss ; 
If with a firm, unchanging faith, 

A.nd holy trust and high, 
Those hands have olasped, those lips have met. 

These things shall never die. 

The ornel and the bitter word. 

That wounded as it fell ; 
The chilling want of sympathy, 

We feel, but never tell. 
The hard repulse, that chills the heart 

Whose hopes were bounding high,-— 
In an unfading record kept — 

These things shall never die. 

Let nothing pass, for every hand 

Must find some work to do ; 
Lose not a chance to waken love — 

Be firm, and just and true. 
So shall a light that cannot fade 

Beam on thee from on high. 
And angel voices say to thee— 

These things shall never die. 

— ^^ tki Ywr Bound. 



2. "MOTHER, ARE THE CHILDREN SAFEf 
There is scarcely a weekly newspaper issued that doe:i uot contain 
an account of some poor child being biunt to death, or scalded, or 
run over, through the neglect of the mother, who left it in the charge 
of some little creature not much bigger than itself, and wholly 
unable to t^Le proper care of it. I once knew a case where a child 
was burned to deatii while the mother was gossiping at the chan- 
dler's-shop at the comer of the lane where she lived. The mother 
had, as she called it, " just stept out," and the eldest child, about 
four years old, must needs try to blow the fire ; some sparks flew 
out, and lodged on the pinafore of the baby, who was soon a com- 
plete bundle of fiire, and while the mother was carelessly leaning 
over the counter, talking about her neighbours' faults and follies, 
her infant was shrieki^ its last amid the fiery torment. Never 
shall I forget the look of that woman, as called by her neighbours, 
she rushed to her house, and saw a black mass rolled up on the step 
of the door — all that was left of the smiling baby she had parted 
from a quarter of an hour before! 

It is beautiful to see how very kind and careful the children of a 
family are to the youngest pet — ^but while theji ought to try to 
amuse, and nurse it, no young children should be left in charge of 
a baby, either in a room with a fire, or in a crowded thoroughfare. 
What is a poor mother to do i Why, send the children, as soon 
as they can go, to the infant school, and take care of the baby her- 
self. Life is God's great gift. Make every effort to preserve it. — 
British WorhnuMi, 



3. SPARED, BUT NOT SAVED .—A WORD IN SEASON. 

A few years ago an infant son was very ill, and his mother 
thought he^must die. Against this her fond affections revolted. 
She cotdd not see her daring die. She coidd not give his beautiful 
form to the monster Death, and see him laid away in the dark 
loathsome tomb. He must not die : — and she prayed earnestly tluit 
his lift might be spared. '^ Oh ! spare him to my sight and my 
embrace : for his life I plead." 

His disease be^an to yield. While she was watching with trem- 
bling hope by ms cradle, a periodical in its accustomed mission 
came into her hands, and the first thing her eye rested upon was 
the article, ''Spared, but not saved." She felt rebuked, and 
changed her petition that her l>oy might be *' saved," even tihough 
he were taken from her then . '' ' Not my will, but thine, O Father, 
be done.' Let the soul of my child live, though his body be hid 
from my iight| and his iaix fonn veturn to dust" 



The little boy still lives, but that mother forgets not that hour of 
conflict, nor the timely monition which weakened her grasp on her 
heart's idol, and bade her trust in Gk)d's faithfulness and love. 

J. in Brituh Mo&m^B JaumaL 



4u HOW MUCH DID YOUR CHILD COST YOU t 

A little girl who loved the Saviour tried to follow his example of 
going about and doihg good ; and many were the hearts that ahe 
cheered by her kind words and deeds, and her sunny smile (for 
there are many many times when a snule will be a rich blessing to 
those around us). But God called her, when she was ten vean oldy 
to serve Him with the angels in glory. When they told her ahe 
was going to die, she looked up to her father, who loved her dearly, 
and did not know how to part with her, and said ''Dear papa^ how 
much do I cost you every year ?" 

He thought the child was delirious when she asked such a qnea- 
tion, but he answered, to soothe her, '' Well, deaiesty perhaps £orty 
or fifty pounds. What then, darling f 

** Because/' said she, '' 1 thought, maybe, yon would lay it out 
this year in Bibles, for poor children to remember me br." 

"Yes I will, my precious child," said the father, "I will do it 
every year as long as I live ; and thus my Lilian shall yet speak, 
and draw hundreds and thousands after her to heaven." 

She loved nothing so much as to serve God, and even when ahe 
lay in pain and feebleness on her dying bed, she forgot herself and 
her sufferings in the one thought, how she might do good to others, 
and glorifyher Maker. 

This is the spirit we want you all to have, who have been giTen 
to God as Lilian was and as Samuel was, to he uaed by Him. — 
LittU Crowm and how to Win Them. 



6. A CHILD'S FAITH. 

In a town of HoUand there once Hved a very poor widow. One 
night her children adced her, in vain, to give them bread, but ahe 
had none. The poor wonum loved the Lord and knew that He waa 
good ; so, with her little ones around her, she earnestly prayed to 
Him for food. On rising from their knees, her eldest child, a bo j 
about eight years of age, said softly, '' Dear mother, we are told in 
the Holy Book that God supplied his prophet with food broi^ght hj 
the ravens." 

'* Yes, my son," the mother answered ; " but tiiat was a vary 
long time ago." 

'' But mother, what God has done once may He not do again I 
I will go and unclose the door to let the birds fly in." Then dear 
little Dirk, in simple faith, threw the door wide open, so that the 
light of their lamp fell on the path outside. 

Soon afterwards the burgomaster passed by, and noticing the 
light, paused, and thinking it very strange, he entered the oottage^ 
and inquired why they left the door open at night. 

The widow repUed, smiling, ''My little Dirk did it, sir, thai 
ravens might fly in to bring bread to my hungry children." 

"Inde^," cried the burgomaster, "then here's a raven, my 
boy ; come to my home, and you shall see where bread may aoon 
be had." So he quickly led tiie boy along the street to his own 
house, and then sent him back with food that filled his humble 
home with joy. 

After supper htUe Dirk went to the open door, and looking up, 
he said, "Many thanks, good Lord," then shut it fast again ; for 
though no birds had come, he knew that God had heard his mother's 
prayer, and sent this timely help. 



6. NEVER GIVE UP.— AN ILLUSTRATION. 

" I can't do it, father ; indeed I can't." " Never say can't, my 
son ; it isn't a good word." " But I can't, father. And if I can't, 
I can't. I've tried and tried, and the answer won't come out right." 

" Suppose you try again, Edward," said Mr. W , the father of 

the <£scouraged boy. " There's no use in it," replied he. " What 
if you go to school to-morrow without the correct answer to this 
sum ? " "I shall be put down in my class," returned Edward. — 

Mr. W shook his head, and his countenance assumed a grave 

aspect. 

There was a silence of a few moments, and then the &ther said, 
^" Let me relate to you a true story, my son. Thirty years ago, two 
boys about your age were companions. Both got on very well for 
a time ; but, as their studies grew more difBlcult, both suffered dis- 
couragement, and each said often to his father, as you have just 
said to me, ' 1 can't' One of these boys, whose name was Charles, 
had a brighter mind than the other, and coidd get through his task 
easier ; but his father was very indulgent to him, and when he com- 
plained that his leMOOi waro too hard, andMid *Ipiai'tdothia,aQd 
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X oan't do that^' h« requaBtodJihe taaoher not to be ao hud with 
Mm. But it WM difTerent with the father of the other boy, named 
Senzy. * Don't give np, my boy ! Try asain ; and if not'snooesa- 
ful, txy again and again. You oan do it ; I know you can.' Thus 
enooura^ed, the boy penwvered, and in evexy oaie overcame the dif- 
ficultaes in tua way. Soon, although his mind was not naturally bo 
acti ve as the mind of his companion, he was in advance of him. — 
Wlien they left Bchool, which was about the same time, he waa by 
far the better scholar. Why was this 1 He did not give up because 
hia task was hard ; for he had learned this important lesson — ^that 
we can do almost anything^ if we try. 

''Well, theae two boys grew up towards manhood, and it became 
neoonaar y for them to enter some business. Oharles waa j^aoed by 
hia father with a sur^^eon, but he did not stay there long. He found 
it difficult in the begmning to remember the names and uses of the 
various organs of the body, and soon became so much disooura|;ed 
that hia father thought it best to alter his intentions regarding lum, 
and he put him into a merchant's counting-house. instMd of contin- 
ufhg him as a student of medicine. Here Charles remained until 
he became of ace. Some few years afterwards he went into busi- 
neaa for himself and got on pretty well for a time ; but every young 
man who enters ui>on the world dependent upon his own efforts, 
meets with difficulties that only courage, confidence, and persever- 
ance can overcome. He must never think of giving up. Unfortu- 
nately for Charles these virtues did not make a part of his character. 
When trouble and difficulties came, his mind sunk under a feeling 
of discouragement ; and he 'gave up,' at a time when all that was 
needed for final success was a spirit of indomitable perseverance that 
removes all obstacles. He sank, unhappily, to rise no more. In 
Aving up the struggle, he let go his hope in the future ; and ere he 
had readied the prime of life found himself shattered in f ortnz^ 
and without the energy of character necessary to repair it. 

''Henry was sent as a student of medicine to the same surgeon 
with whom Charles was placed At first when he looked into the 
books of anatomy, and heard the names of bones^ muscles, nerves^ 
arteries, etc., it seemed to him that he could never learn these 
names, much less their various uses in the human body. For a 
abort time he gave way to a feeling of discouragement ; but then 
a thought of the many hard tasks he had learned, by application, 
came over his mind, and with the words, * Don't give up !' upon 
his tongue, he would applv himself with renewed efforts. Little 
by httle he acquired the knowledge he waa seeking. Daily he 
learned something ; and it was not Ions before he could mark the 
steps of his pro^press. This enoourafled bim greatly. Some new and 
greater difficulties presented thems^ves ; Init, encouraged by past 
triumphs, he encountered them in a confident spirit, and came off 
conqueror. Thus Henry went on while Charles save up quickly. — 
In the end the former graduated with honour, and then entered upon 
the practice of the profession he had chosen. There was much to 
discourage him at first People do not readily put confidence in a 
young physician ; and he had three or four years before he received 
practice enoi^ to support himself, even with the closest economy. 
During this long period, in which the motto, ' Don't give up,' sus- 
tained him, he umiappi^ got into debt for articles necessary for 
health and comfort. While this greatly troubled him, it did not 
dishearten him. ' I can and will succeed.' he often said to himself. 
' Others have met and overcome greater oifficultiee than nune ; why 
then should I give up 7 ' A litUe while longer he persevered, and 
had the pleasure to find himself free from debt From that time a 
prosperous way was before him, though he had often to fall back 
upon the old motto, ' Don't sive up ! ' Many years have passed, 

and Hen^ is now professor of anatomy in University." 

*^ Why, father, that is you I " exclaimed the listening boy, the 
interest on his face brightening into pleasure. ^' Tea, my sod," re- 
plied Mr. W ; "I have been giving you my history." " But 

what became of Charles?" inquired Edward. *'Tou know the 

janitor in our ooUegel" said Mr. W . " Yes, sir." " He it ii 

who, wheu a bey, was my schoolmate. But he save up at every 
difficulty. See where he is now I He has a good mind, but lacked 
industry, perseverance^ and a will to succeed. Tou can do almost 
anything, my boy, if you only try in good earnest. But, if you give 
up when things are a little hard, you must never expect to rise in 
the world, to be useful according to your ability, either to yourself 
or maiJdndu Kow try the hard problem a^^ain ; I am sure you will 
get the right answer." "I will try,"^»id Bdward, confidently ; 
"and I know it will come out right next time." And so it did — 
Far happier was he, after this successful effort, than he could have 
been, if yielding to feeling, he had left Ids task unaccomplished 
And 80 will all find it. Difficulties are permitted to stand in our 
way that we may overcome them ; and only in overcoming them can 
we expect success and happiness. The mind, Uke the body, gains 
strength and maturity by vigorous exercise. It must feel, and 
bzave, like the oak, the rushing storms, as well as bask amid gentle 
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7. THB HISTORT OF TWO SCHOOLMATES. 

▲ BTOET VOB THB BOTS. 

"Train up a child in the waj 1m should ga aud whenhe is old he will not dspaii* 

from it." ^^ 

Permit me to tell you a story concerning two school-boys, whom 
I well knew. They were not twins, as their names and ages might 
indicate. There waa but a day's difference in their ages, and their 
names were John and Joseph. 

They were schoolmates, but their parentage and circumstancea 
were very different John was fortunate in moving pious parents, 
of temperate habits, who always instructed their dhildren, py pre- 
cept and example, in wisdom's ways, and against the ensnsfing vices 
of the affe, especially tobacco and rum. 

But «loseph was unfortunate. Though his parents were church- 
members, yet his mother waa a snuff-taker, and I believe the whole 
familv were tobacco-users and brandy-drinkers ; for his father kept 
a still-house for making cider-brandy, so that they always kept the 
'' pure stuff" on hand, and of course used it liberally. 

Joseph had a number of brothers, some of whom, as might be ex- 
pected under such circumstances, found drunkards' graves ; and 
they had things convenient, as one might fancy, for there was a 
buiying-ground right opposite, and this, in connection with the still 
house, seemed very appropriate. 

Joseiph began to chew tobacco when ^uite young and continued it, 
and brandy-drinking also, which made him a sot in his teens. Think 
of it — a sot in life's early morning, when, if ever, life ^ould be fair, 
joyous, and pure! Possessing as good natural advantages as John, 
or perhaps any other person, still, when the dews and freshness of 
youth should have been upon him, he appeared old and miserablcw 
and, before he was twenty-one, he had paid the penalty of violated 
physical laws, and slept in a drunkard's grave, 

" With his wflslth of life sU warted." 

But John took a different course. Adhering to the example and 
council of his parents, he has never used tobacco nor strong drinks. 
He has lived to see three times the age of Joseph, and is yet alive, 
in his sixty-third year, enjoying a good measure of health, and is a 
strong advocate of the anti-tobaoco cause, and other reforms. He 
is the writer of this article, and this is a slight sketch of his own 
historr, in contrast with that of his young companion. — J. M. m 
TrcM§JowmaL 



8. THB POWER OP PENCE. 

The Rev. J. B. Owensavs: — ^A Manchester calico-printer was, 
on lus wedding-day, persuaded by his wife to allow her two half- 
pints of ale a day as hershare. He rather winced at the bargain ; 
for, though a drinker himself, he would have preferred a perfectly 
sober wife. 

They both worked hard ; and he poor man, was seldom out of the 
public-house while the factory was dosed. 

The wife and husband saw little of each other except at breakfast 
but, as she kept things tidy about her, and made her stinted and 
even selfish allowance for housekeeping meet the demands, he never 
complained. 

She had her daily pint, and he, perbapi^ had his two or three 
quarts. At odd times, she succeeded, by dint of one little gentle 
artifice or another, to win him home an hour or two earlier at night 
and now and then to spend an entire evening in his own house. 
But these were rare occasions. 

They had been married a year ; and. on the morning of the wed- 
ding anniversary, the husband looked askance at her with some 
shade of remorse, as he observed — 

'^ Maiy,iwe have had no holiday since we were married ; and only 
that I haven't a penny in the world, we would take a trip to see 
your mother.'* 

<< Would you like to so John?" asked ahe, softly, between a 
smile and a tear, to hear him speak kindly as in old times. *^ If 
you would like to go. John, 111 treat you." 

*' You treat me,^' ne said, with half a sneer ; "have you a fortune 
thenP' 

<< Nay," said she ; '' But I have the pint of ale.*' 

'* The what f ' said he, quite astonished. 

'< The pint of ale," was the reply. 

John still did not understand her, till the faithful creature reach- 
ed down an old stocking from under a loose brick up the chimney, 
and counting out her duly pint of ale in the shi^ of 365 three- 
pences (i. 6., £i lis. 3d.S, put it into his hand, exolaiming, " Tou 
shall have the holidav, Joim." 

John was ashamed, astonished, conscience-smitten, charmed. He 
wouldnH touch it " Haven't you had your share ? Then I'll have 
no more^" he said. 

Th^ kept th«r wadding-day with fha old dame ; and the wile's 
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little capital was the nnclens of a series of investmeiits that ulti- 
mately swelled iuto shop, factory, warehouse, country seat, and a 
carriage. — BrUiah Warkma/n, 



9. CURIOUS ARITHMETICAI, FACT. 
If 12 persons were to avree to dine together every day, but never 
sit exactly in the same order round the table, it wocdd take 13 mil- 
lions of years at the rate of one dinner a day, and they would have 
to oat more than 479 millions of dinnera, before they could go 
through all the possible arrangements in which they oould pk^ 
themselves. A has only one change, A B two^ ABC six, four 
letters 24, five 120, six 720, seven 5,040, eight 40,320, nine 362,880, 
ten 3,628,800, eleven 33,916,800, twelve 47«,001,60O. —PuMic 
Opinion. 



10. THE WORTH OF TIME. 
To show us the worth of time, God, most liberal of all other 
things, is exceedingly frugal in the dispensing of that ; for he never 
gives us two moments together, nor grants us a second till he has 
withdrawn the first, still keeping the third in his own hands, so that 
we are in perfect uncertainty whether we shall have it or not. The 
true manner of preparing for the last moment is, to spend all the 
others well, and ever to expect that. We dote upon this wt)rld as if 
it were never to have an end, and we neglect the next, as if it were 
never to have a beginning. — FeiULon. 



11. TALENT APPRECIATED BY TALENT. 

The notion that genius will excite the deepest reverence in those 
by whom it is least understooil is an ever-recurring and yet manifest 
delusion. Talent lb best appreciated by talent, knowledge by know- 
ledge ; and the man who imagines that the higher he ia removed 
above his judges the more they will admire him, might equally ex- 
pect that he would look larger the farther he reoed^ or his voice 
soimd louder the greater the distance from which ha spoke. Excel- 
lence must be perceptible before it can be applauded, and for a 
cultivated understanoUng to display its stores to untutored ignorance 
is much like exhibiting colors to the blind. Thus Johnson was sub- 
jected to the complicated misery of conscious power, general neglect^ 
and helpless poverty ; and, with his expectations baffled, wretched 
in the preneut and' without hope for the future, a less gloom \ tem 
perament than his would have been sunk in despondency. — Early 
Liife of Johnson. 



12. A PLEA FOR THE DOZEN. 

A schoolmaster, in a letter to the Times, says : ** Though not de- 
scended from a six-fingered family, the Englishman uniformly reck- 
ons by the dozen. His very earthly existence is measured by his 
favourite nuDiber. At twelve he is in the thorough enjoyment of 
mere being ; at twice twelve, in the full vigour of mental and cor- 
P'iral maturity ; and at three times twelve at hisrh tide of domestic 
happiness . At four times twelve he has reached the extreme verge 
of the table land of life ; at five times twelve he has touched or 
nearly so, his grand climacteric, thinks of his latter end, and makes 
his will, and at half-a-dozen times a dozen, he is gathered to his 
fathers. Shirts for his back, buttons for his coat, and nails for his 
coffin, are manufactured and sold all per dozen. He furnishes his 
house from the wine-cellar to the napery-closet, with articles per 
dozen. He arms his ships with guns, reg^ulates the weisht of their 
balls in pounds, and administers discipline to those that work them, 
all per dozen. He fearlessly commits his property, his fame, and 
his iut', to twelve of his pe4rs, not to ten. His readiest measure for 
small things is his thumb, a dozen of which he calls a foot ; and his 
commoncvst coin is a shilling, which he breaks into a dozen of pence. 
Rather than use a power of ten he adds a dozen to the 1001b. , and 
calls that 1 cwt. He indites his lucubrations on slips of 12, or 
qnii-es of twice 12 sheets, with metallic pens assorted per dozen, and 
publishes hi } opinions, if he writes for the press, in *' folios of four 
pages ; " if fellow of a learned society, in quarto ; if on the staflf of 
a review or magazine, in octavo ; if he works for tlie million, in 
twelves — never in decades. Homer is divided into twice 12 books ; 
Virgil and Milton into 12 each. Spenser proposed to give twelve 
books, each of twelve cantos, and another noble poet says : — 

" IVe flnlsbod now 
Two huiidnid sod odd sUnuki as before, 
Th^t beinir sbout the iinnibt^r I Allow 
Each canto of the tweWe or tweuty-four." 

The year (from the division of the Zodiac, of immemorial an- 
tiquity) is divided into twelve months— the day and the night into 
twelve hours each ; and not even the French, when at their maddest 
th«y aboBshed thtf religious week, rehtured to unbind the fasdeulua 



of the months and hours. Inorganic matter has declared ag«inst 
decimals, for the discrepancies between the authorities for the 
atomic weights of the chemical elements are greater than their aver- 
age wouid be from the nearest multiple, or submultiple of the 
doaen. 

*' Had we sinsle marks for ten and eleven, our language, and our 
notation would be complete in the duodecimal scale ; and when the 
great body of the people are educated and taught arithmetic intel- 
ligently, and not by empiric rules and formulae, the transition to 
that scale will most certainly come. 

** In the meantime, to force the decimal scale on a nation which 
by the light of nature, has pronounced so unmistakably against it 
(not onaunit in the popular measure of space, time, weight, or value 
being divided, or bound up decimally), would be nothing short of 
insanity. " — English Journal of Education. 



13. LEARNED DOCTORS. 

Besides other titles to public estimation won by the profession, 
there is that which is due to the increasing amount of mental ciUture 
among our brethren, and which must inevitably lead to their gradual 
elevation in the social scale. At all periods in the history of our 
art there have been men eminent at the same time for their pro- 
fessional skill f^ud for their general learning. Dr. Freind thus 
speaks of somet)f the Greek physicians: — "If we compare any of 
the Greek writers in our faculty, from the very first of them — 
Hippocrates — to the time we are now speaking of, with the very 
best of their contemporaries of any art or profession whatever, 
they will be found not at all inferior to them, either in the dispo- 
sition of their matter, the clearness of their reasoning, or the pro- 
priety of their language. Some of them have even written above 
the standard of the age they lived in, an incontestable instance of 
which is Aretseus ♦ ♦ ♦ Galen himself was not only the best 
physician, but the best scholar and writer of his time ; so great an 
honour have these authors done to their profession, by being verged 
in other arts and sciences as well as their own. (History of Mtdi- 
eine, voL i., p. 220). 

It was not less so in later times. Jerome Cardan was so cele- 
brated for his practical skill, that an Archbishop of St. Andrew's 
sent for him from Padua ; and on his way, the Italian physician 
prescribed for our poor young king, Edward the Sixth. But he was 
not less renowned for his learning. He invented a system of arith- 
metic, and a system of algebra. He wrote treatises on the sphere, 
on circles, on Ptolemy's geography, and on Euclid's Elements ; also 
on astrology, on chiromancy, on physiognomy, on fate, and on 
games of chance. Among his misc^laneous works we find mention 
of epigrams and poems, and of discourses on wisdom, on consola- 
tion, and on the immortality of soula His professional writings 
were considerable, Uie chief being a '* Commentary on Hippocrates ;^ 
also a work entitled ** Contradicentia Medicorum," and another, 
**De Malo Medendi Usu." In the 17th century flourished Sir 
Thomas Browne, author of immortal works, which not only proved 
him to be master of all the science of his own and of past ages, but 
which now, after having been for a time partially forgotten, are 
placed on the same shelf with the best productions of English 
literature. And in the next century Dr. Meade was not only the 
most eminent physician in London, but his name was dear to every 
one in Europe who cared for science, and learning, and the fine arta 
But why should we go for instances beyond our own locality, when 
we can remember Dr. Pritchard, who possessed an amount of know- 
ledge and power that mii^ht have been divided amongst several per- 
sons, every one of whom would have been endowed sufficiently to 
attain to high renown in the several departments of science witii 
which Mr. Pritchard's name is indissolubly united. Echnology, the 
science of language, psychology, and practical medicine, may all 
point to him as one of the illustrious dead. — Dr. Symond^ Address^ 
Social Scie7Lce Bevieiv. 



14. THE CHINESE LANGUAGE IN ENGLAND. 
Before Hongkong was ceded to the British Crown in 1842. no 
thought of teaching Chinese in England was entertained. There 
had been before that time means afforded for this object in France, 
Germany, Russia, and Bavf^a ; but it was not until 1847 that the 
Professorship of Chinese was endowed in King's College, London, 
mainly by the energy and liberality of the late Sir Greorge Thomas 
Staunton, Bart., for the purpose of affording to gentlemen about 
to proceed to the East the benefit of instruction in the rudiments 
of the Chinese language. Since that time more than twenty gen- 
tlemen have been appointed by Her Majesty's Government, from 
the Chinese class, to posts in China as Student Interpreters ; and 
several who are now holding lucrative offices in mercantile firms in 
Hongkong and Shanghai oommenced^ and prosecuted with succea^ 
the study of Chinese at that ooUege. —-O^tneM d Japanese Bepository. 
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15. WEATHER WARNINGS IN ENGLAND. 

The first cautionary or storm-wamiiig Bignals wei^ made in Feb- 
xnary, 1861 ; since which time similar notices haiye been given, aa 
occasion needed. In Angnst, 1861, the first pabliEdied foreoaste of 
^nreaiher were tried ; and after another half-year had elapsed for 
tuning experience by varied tentative airangementS) the present 
■gnstom was established. Twenty-two reports are now received each 
SQLoming (except Sundays), and ten each afternoon, besides five from 
tlie Continent. Double forecasts (two days in advance) are pub- 
lished, with the full tables (on which they chiefly depend), and are 
a«nt to eight daily papers, to one weekly, to Lloyd's, the Admiralty, 
the Horse Qnards, tl^ Board of Txade^ and the Humane Society. 
Xhe forecasts add almost nothing to the pecunisTV expense of the 
^stem, while their usefulness, practically, is said to be more and 
more recognized. Warnings of storms arise out of them, and 
(scarcely enough considered) the satisfaction of knowing that no 
very bad weather is imminent may be ^n^at to a person about to 
cross the sea. Thus their negative evidence may be actually little 
learn valuable than the positive. Prophesies or piedictiom they are 
noi ; the term f oreoast is strictly applicable to auoh an opinioA m is 
tlfte result of a scientific combination and calculation, liable to be 
occasionally, though rarely, marred by an unexpected ^^downrush" 
of southerly wind, or by a rapid electrical action not yet sufiiciently 
indicated to our extremely limited perception and feeling. We 
shall know more and more by degrees. -^^teroy's JVeatKer Book, 



16, POPULAR EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

The speech of Earl Kussell at the Anuual Meeting of the Friends 
of the British and Foreign School Society, is the speech of a man 
who has a real faith in popular education. He avoids all over- 
fltatements^ which by producing re-action do more damage than 
benefit to any cause. And so Ix>rd Hussell does not attribute the 
diminution of crime to the spread of education ; for, as a politician, 
he knows that the general prosperity of a country, and &e cheap- 
ness of food, must greatly contribute to the diminution of taxes 
which are imposed for the repression of crime, or as Lord Lyveden 
leas elegantly puts it, such i^ result may be owing as much to ** full 
vtomachs as to full bndns.'^ Ignorance may be the eompanion of 
crintey but it does not follow that therefore it is its ooum. An 
uiatruoted child io^jiies a psuistaking parent, and an ignorant child 
ctands for a careless one, and the dtuld of a careless parent will be 
not only ignorant but prone to crime. Mere knowledge will not of 
itself have any direct tendency to preserve from crime, except so far 
as it proves parental anxiety, and places within the reach the means 
of honest Irvelihood. But religious education has a direct as WeU 
tm indireot teadan^y to preserve from crime. By religious eduoa- 
tkm, we mean retigioos traiiUAg, the regulation of conduct upon 
religious principles, the eacly-f or^ed habit of referring all actions 
to the Word and Will of God, and of feeling that an Over-seeing 
Eye is over us. And yet with all that is here said, there is no doubt 
that knowledge has the tendency to refetrain from crime, so far as 
i^ •produces clearer views of self-interest. An ign<Nrant man may 
Bvltak the law And think that he ia justified in resisting the selfish- 
jjbess of the dominant classes. Karl liussell has therefore well con- 
trasted the behaviour of the working classes in 1817 with that of 
the present period. It was ignorance of the first principles of pol- 
itical economy and pf the fundamental laws which govern society, 
that led. to agrarian riots and to the destruction of machinery. 
Increased knowledge, and the spread of popular education, have 
■ftvedthe maehinery of onroottoA millaatthe present crisis^ So 
far kaowled^ preaeryea .a people fcom^tbait ain which consists in 
outward '^ transgression of the law," but we must look to the hearths 
of those working men in the North, where religious faith has been 
the basis of popular education for the results not only of endurance 
of evils which they feel cannot be avoided, but of beautiful resigna^ 
tion asNl Ohrtstian patience under unparallekd pnva;ti(»is. 

The present ayviem, inlaodiiced by the Minutes of 1846, wmeiy 
ivcognises the 4u1? on the part of the hi^^ social class, to contri- 
bute to the edncation of tlie poor. Th^ principle has tended to 
weld together the rich and poor, and the re-payment is received not 
only in the improved condition of the whole country, but in the 
social bond* which in thus formed between rich and poor. There 
werre some excellent remarks introdneed by one of the speakers at 
the meetiug ta which we aiinded at the begiimiiig of our obaenrap 
tions. Under, .tl|e eixiating system the chUd of the poor man ia 
made a debtor to the family, the neighbour, and the State, and the 
tendency is to put him in sympathy with all three. There is no 
doubt that it is the poor man's duty to make a sacrifice for the edu- 
cation of his children ; but if the duty is neglected, the wealthy 
neighbour and the State both suffer, and all past experience goes to 
show that ilr win be neglootsiL I^ the^State tmdevlake it, the tie 
between the. aocU ovden beeonea weak. The oheeRfoi aid.of tbft 
. weal% ia tte nm^ wbalaiaiBM 1^ 



of the State is to excite that aid where it is possible, and to supple- 
ment it where it is not. We fully agree with the concluding re* 
martas of one speaker. When he said, '* I have no objection that 
these questione shoula be re-opened, ; but I trust that the English 
people, having been led so far in a right way, will not, in otiy time 
of apathy^ permit any person, tohoever he may 6«, to run away with 
any one of these great principles, either the combination of private 
and public action, or the steady aim of ^ving to the children of the 
whole people the very best education which we can give to tfiem." — 
Papers for ike Schoolmaster, 



VII. mwmoui itttmiflme. 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

— ^ BaiTMH Aifp FoESiGN SoBOOL SodUT. — The fifty-«ighth aooua) 
meeting of this society was held in the schooUrooai, Bor«High road, the 
Right Hod. Earl RuRsell in th<; chair. Previous to the meeUcg an sx- 
aminatioo of the pupila in the school took place in another part of ths 
building \ at the codcIubiod of which the noble ohairinoo said that he had 
never been more satisfied with the result of the exaonoatioo than ou the 
present occasion, snd he wan psrticularly pleased with thitir knowledge of 
the Scriptqrea He trusted that the Isssqds tbev had learned at that 
school would Dot be forgotten in after life. A lengtheoed report was read 
by the Secretary, which, after a feeling tribute to the ineiuory of tite late 
Marquis of Laxisdowoe, stated that the average attendance at the mo<]el- 
Bchool in Borough-road was 607 ; the number in the girls' Bcb4>ol waA 286. 
The agencies of the society have continued id active and succeseful operation 
during the year. In the training department, proviaion is now made for 
the iDstructioD and residenot; of 200 studente ; at the Christmas examina- 
tion for certificates all were presented and all patu^ed, the proportion in the 
first dass being very large. Tlie inspection of echoolR is systematically 
pursued, to the advantage of both teachers and committee. The total income 
of the year had been £16,2u5 14s. 7d. -, aad the expenditure £1 1,686 Ss. 8d. ; 
leaving, with the sum debited for school materials aod other expenses, a 
balance of £114 16s. 2d. The adoption of the report was moved by Lord 
Lyveden, and seconded by Mr. Hanbury, M.P. The Bev. Mr. Arthur 
moved a resolution declaring that the present state and prospects of ele- 
mentary education were highly encouraging, aod a strong induceinont to 
increased efforts. Other resolutions were proposed and carrieJ, including 
a vote of thanks to her Majesty for continued patronage and support. 
Earl Russell said, as there was only one more resolution to be proposed, 
and that concerned himself^ he hoped the meeting would excuse him for 
not wutiog fbr it, aS he had a shop in Whitehall to attend to-~(laughter) — 
and there was another society which met in Palace-yard, whose meeting 
he was expected to attend that evening. (Renewed laaghter.) He thanked 
the society for What it had done in promoting instruction. He should 
doubt the stability of that teaching, if he did not feel that the iustituiion 
gave a scriptural and not a mere secular education. Experience had 
proved that they had selected ths true principles to work upon, and, in 
order to make it a uatlc&al benefit, it must comprehend the whole country. 
The nobis earl then contrasted the conduct of the people of Lancashire 
iu tiieir distress at the pfesenl time with that of the people during the 
distressed periods of 1801 and 1819, and contended that the difference 
was entirely attributable to the improved mental ootidition of the people 
through edocatk>n. — Bngli»h Joui nal of Education. 

EnuoAnoN Blds Book ih Exoland.— The report of the Committee 

of Frivy Council on Education fur the year 1862, issued in Juue, states 
that during the year 1862, as compared with 1861, the number of schools 
or of departments of schools under separate teachers which were actually 
inspected were iocreased by 18, and the number of children by 28,736. A 
comparison of these two numbers proves that the schools have been betti r 
attended than heretofore. The number of pupil^teacbers was diminished 
by 626 ; the number of certificated teachers increased by 417 ; of btudenis 
in tiaioing to become schoolmasters and schoolmistresses by 118; capita- 
tion grants were paid on 26,108 more children. This last number, agree- 
ing closely with the increase in the number of children inspected, confirms 
the proof of better attendance. The cumber of new school-houses built was 
157, comprising (besides class-rooms) 268 principal school rooms and 129 
dwdlings for teachers ; W other schools were enUrged, improved, or fur- 
nished afresh ; accommodation was created for 88,616 children (exclusive 
of the schools improved or nearly furnished, but not enlarged). During 
18dStaadQriogl861,60iiispeetor%iiMliKliiyM aiiiitiiit-iDspseton^ Wtra 
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junpl07«d in Tiiiting lehooli and in holding ezaminationt. They viaitod 
10,918 daily adiools or departmoite of tneh aehdblB under Mparate tenchera. 
They found present in them 1,057,426 ehildren 846S eertifieaAed teachers, 
and 14,861 apprentices. Oi the schools or departments 2179 were for 
boys only ; 2117 for girls only ; 4764 boys were instructed together; 1697 
were confined to infante (children under seyen years of age) ; and 561 to 
night scholars. Of the children, 588,815 were males, and 478,611 were 
females. The female scholars are 47*78 per cent on the whole number. 
This percentage remains nearly constant; it wsa identically the same in 
1860; in 1859 it was 48*49; in 1861 it was 45. The percentage of 
females upon the whole population oyer 8 and under 15 years of age in 
1851 was 49-7. The difference in the percentage of female scholars is ex- 
plained by the demands of a poor man's home upon the serrioe of his 
daughters, particularly as the nurses of younger diildren, from a very 
early age. The inapectors also yiaited 40 separate training colleges, 
occupied by 2972 students in preparation for the office of schoolmaster or 
schoolmistress. In December last these students and 2705 other candidates 
were Mimultaneonsly examined for the end of the first or second years of 
their training, or for admission, or for certificates as acting teachers. The 
inspectors also visited 408 schools for pauper children, containing 88,885 
Inmates, and 87 ragged or industrial schools, containing 2818 inmates. In 
oomparing the expenditure of 1862 with that of 1861, there is a decreaae 
of 88,698^. 18a. 9i. Decreaae ocoura under the heads of— Building, 
40,468/. 8a. Id.; books and apparatus, 68052. 18a. 8dL; pupil-teachers, 
4756/. Oa. 10c/.; industrial schools, 2820/. 15a. 7i. ; other heads, 695/ 
18a. 8i2.— total, 57,541/. 16a. Ud. On the other hand, an increaae to be 
setoff under the following beads: Cerlaficated teachers, 9548/. 18a. 6(f.; 
asaistant-teachers, 740/. Oa. Id, ; capitation, 5287/. 8a. 8d ; training collegea 
2884/. 18a. 7dL; other heada, 481/. 16a. lOd,; total, 18,848/. 8a. 2d. 

Englisb Gokgrboatiomal Board of Eduoation. — ^The'annual meet- 
ing iu connexion with this board was recently held in the Congregational 
Library, Bloomfield Street, Finsbury. Mr. Samuel Morley presided. The 
report stated that the circumstances of the last year had been of an 
encouraging character. The income had been £1,694 18s. 7d., and the 
expenditure £1,890 8s. 6d. The chairman said there was much in their 
present position which ought to be matter of deep thankfulness. They 
belieyed that education ought to be religious, and that it was the duty of 
the parent to provide it for the child. Except in special exceptional cases, 
he thought the best thing the State could do for education was to let it 
alone. Mr. Charles Reed moved the adoption of the report^ which was 
seconded by the Rev. J. Viney. Mr. Baines, M.P., in supporting the 
resolution, said he felt grateful to the gentlemen who had perseveringly 
maintained sound principles on the question of education. He also felt 
the deepest sympathy with those persons who were training themselves 
for the important work of teaching. The resolution was unanimously 
adopted, and addresses were afterwards delivered by several other gentle- 
men. — English Jcwmal of EduccUion. 

^— EirouBK RaoaxD School Unioh. — ^The nineteenth annual meeting 
of the friends and supporters of this society, at which the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury presided, was lately held at Exeter Hall. The report gave in detail 
the statistics of attendance at the different schools, which amounted in 
the af:gr€gate to about 26,000. The industdal scholars numbered 2,860; 
voluntaiy teachers, 2,700; paid teachers, 860; paid monitors, 460. The 
number attending parents' meetings was on the increase. There were now 
26 Bands of Hope, with 4,200 members, and the number of school libraries 
had increased to 66, with above 10,000 volumes. The number sent to 
situations during the year was still large. Ilie shoeblack societies con- 
tinued to prosper ; there were eight in nnmber, and comprised 878 lads, 
whose united eumings for the year lately ended amounted to no less than 
£6,222. The receipts during the past year, including a balance of £1,289 
Is. 8d., amounted to £5,908 9s. 6d. ; and after providing for the necessary 
expenditure, the balance in hand was £561 7a 4d. The meeting was 
addresaed by the noble chairman, who dwelt at some length on the benefits 
attendant on ragged achools, whose operations he desired not only to 
maintain but tu extend, as much good still remained to be done; and 
concluded by making a strong appeal for additional aid in support of the 
Institution. The report was adopted, and addresses having been delivered 
by the Bishop of Goulbum and several other gentlemen in advocacy of 
the unioD, a resolution was pro|X)sed and carried that more funds were 
required to continue the gcod work now in operation.— JE^/M Jmtmal 
of Education. 



— » BoTAL Natt FniALB BoBOOL.— The annual meetii^ in < 
with this echool, which is situated at Isleworth, wsa lately held at tlie 
United Service Institution ; the Earl of Shrewsbury in tlie chair. The 
report stated that the committee sincerely regretted the death of th« late 
Captain Gladstone, M.P. At the close of the year the number of popila 
belonging to the school was 89, and of Aiese 56 were on the redueed aeale 
of payment at £12 per annum. During the year an addftioD of £8M 
Consols had been made to the invested caj^tal from money received aa 
legaeies and donations, and the amount of annnal anbecriptiooa had bean 
greater than that of any former year. Exclusive of legacies, a nwwmtin g 
to £1,019 10a, and donations and life subaeriptionB, enmprisiog mmmti 
£266 lOs., the ordinary income had been £8,865 5s. 9d., wlule t^e expeoaca 
amounted to £4,099 10a 2d. — BnglUh Journal of Educatum. 

DaesxBS roa LAnixs.— The University of London has refoaed to 

grant to females the privilege of competing for its degrees. In the French 
news of April 7, however, we find that a yuui^ Uuly, nHioee name is 
Emma Cfaenu, appeared at the Sorbonne, as a candidate for the degree of 
" bachelor," and passed the ^mination, taking a high degree, amidat l^e 
applause of the studenta 

Etoh Botb' MAOAxnrx.— The Eton boys have re-eatablished a maga- 

xine, called Btonmma, and their first number is a very creditable perfornt- 
anee. There is an essay on Arthur Hallam, very nicely written, and one 
on worda act to muaic, which shows humour and literary skilL Hia 
grandeur of the youthful editors is rather amusing. Of one easaj which 
they decline, they say, '* of this effusion they will say no more than that 
its want of the poetic element disqualified it at once from appearance in our 
pages.** The editors ate elassieal, but, as Mr. Pecksniir pnta it» "pagai^ 
we regret to say." They announce for July the appearance of certain 
papers, not ** D. V.,^ nor even " 2>ao eo/fnla," but '* Diit wtbtdOmM.'^ We 
trust the divhaities invoked may prove propitious, sa the lads reaOy sbow 
a good share of literary capacity.— iSJpec^otor. 

ABOUivacTuaAL Improvkmxiitb at CAMEamaB. — The Aiktnamm, oi 
the 22nd of last month gives the following account of the arehiteetoral 
improvementa now in progress in the University of Cambrid^: — ^Tha naosl 
important of these is the extension of St John's College, the site of whi^ 
has been enlarged by the appropriation, under a private Act of Parliament^ 
of St John's Lane and the whole of the western aide of St John's Street 
A new chapel and master's lodge have been already commenced, from the 
designs of Mr. G. G. Scott The chapel will bear a deee resemblance to 
that of Exeter College, Oxford, which wsa deeigned by theeame geofleman. 
It will, however, be of far greater dimensiona. The present chapel will bs 
pulled down, and its site thrown into the first court, while a considetable 
enlargement of the Hall will be effected by taking in the eombinatloo-Toom, 
the fine gallery m the present master's lodge being deeigned aa the apait- 
ment wherein the FeUows shall, for the future, sip their post-prandial wina 
The entrance to the new Lodge will be ttom Bride Street In poUiag 
down a number of old buildings during the progress of the wovka an 
interesting diacoveiy waa made of a handsome piscina, which, no doubt^ 
formed part of the Hospital of Bt John, the ancient foundation upon iriiich 
the present college waa engrafted, in the reign of King Henry the Eighth. 
A want which has been long felt m the University will be supplied bj the 
new lecture-rooms now in course of erection hi the Old Botanic Garden. 
Mr. A. Salvin is the architect; but^ althongh there can be no question as 
to the convenienoe of the buildings. It must be aeknowledged that they 
have no pretensions to architectural beauty. At Pembroke College im- 
provements of a minor character are in progress ; they conaiat principally 
of restoring the stone-work of the ancient windowa. The long-eootemplated 
alterations hi Great St Mary'a Churdi are now rapidly prqgreealng. The 
gallery for the heads and profesaors, known as <* Golgotha,**, has been entirdy 
removed, and the chancel will be fitted up with stalla of an elaborate 
character, designed by Mr. Scott It is expected that the churdi will be 
re-opened for Divine Service at Christmas. Meanwhile the University 
sermon is preached In King's College Chapel, but unlortunatelj that superb 
edifice is I7 no means well adapted for hearing. The new Ohnreh of All 
Sainta fa being erected on a site opposite the entrance to Jesua OoUcga. 
It is to be regretted that^ owing to the inadequacy of the ftmda, Mr. Bodley 
the ardutect, has been compelled to modify his plans very coneiderahly, and 
the erection of the spire, a conspicoous feature in the design, is indefimtsly 
poatponed. The old church of All Sainta will, on the completion of the 
new one, be taken down, and eonsequeiitly the street <^posite St Jclm'b 
and Trinity OoOMgea will U eonddsnUj widened and impioved. II is 
Hiil Hm MHiMitlea of St Jcbnii OoQege are anxious that tbs 
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moDament to Kxtkb White tbould b« remoTed to their new ebftpel ; hot 
the parithioDert of AH Sainte are opposed to the project. 

— — EoiKUTioif n BowLAMD.^Tks EHahlithed (7AMfvA.— The report 
of the Edncatioii Committee presented to the Oharch etatee that the 
Dumber of lohooli supported by them in 1868, is 196, of which 170 are 
mixed and 2A female; the number of teachers is 106, of whom 90 hold 
Goyemment Oertilicates. The attendance throngfaoat the year is 19,818, 
exdneiTe of Sabbath sdiools. Hie income was £4488, a decrease of £869 
m 1862« against £6864 of ezpeoditnre, an increase of £826 in 1862. At 
the Bdinbnrgh Normal School, there was in trainii]^ As Queen's scholars ; 
at Glasgow, 172. These numbers are 9S in excees of 1862. The Privy- 
OouiMil nrdered this excess to be dismissed. The Oommittee remoostrated, 
and hare been able to uak* « eatisfaetory arrangement for oootinoing 
them without incnrring debt. The inoomo of the Edinburgh Normal 
School is £8666 ; the expenditure £8682. Of Glasgow, inctiuic, £a622 ; 
expenditure, £6609. The Oommittee have made special ioiquiries into 
the professional history of all the students trained by them during the last 
four or fire yean, witii a yiew to meet the Privy -Council statement that 
only 60 per cent of the female students, and 60 per cent of the male 
stndenta, became elementary teachers. The returns obtained established 
that of 814 female students trained during the four and a half years ended 
December 1861, after deducting those dead or married or waiting for ap- 
pointments, less than 10 per cent, were not actually engaged in elemen- 
tary schoola. The returns of male students for the four years ended 
December 1862, showed that of 112 young men trained for tieo year» in 
Olaagowi only 8 per cent were not in elementary schools; and of 197 
train<kl in Edinburgh for one or two years. 16 per cenL, after deducting, 
in both cases, those dead, in bad health, and waiting for appointments.— 
With regard to the Minute of March 21, on Normal Schools, the Gpmmittee 
feel grave doubts whether, under its provisions, the Normal Schools can 
be maintained ; but they have formed a plan of working which, if approved 
of bj the Privy-Council, affords the only ground for a reasonable expecta- 
tion that they will be able to maintain these important institutions. From 
Preabyterial returns, it appears that 200 parochial teachers are reported 
mm lioldtog eertifioates of merit,— probably an nnder-estimate. The Oom- 
mittee also find that about 80 per cent, of those trained as pupil-teaehers 
enter other profeadcns than the scholastic at the close of their apprentice- 
fliupu The General Assembly also adopted a recommendation of a Com- 
mittee, ** That three regular seerions at the Divinity Hall shall be held as 
eo — titating a fiiU odrriculnm." They also sent down an overture for the 
ooDrideration of Prasbytenee* recommending that the literary examination 
of etodenti, prior to entering the Divinity Hall, should be conducted by a 
epeeial Oommittee instead of by the different Presbyteries of the Church. 
At the same time it was resolved to transmit to Presbyteries an overture 
■obmitted by Mr. Campbell Swinton, proposing that students who have 
tsiken the degree of M.A. in a Scotch University, should be exempted from 
the literaiy examination above referred to. 

- Ths Fesi Cburoe.— The number of schools in connexion with this 
Ohnrch for 1862-8, Is 60T, with 680 teachers and 61,864 scholars. The 
iooome of the Fund to 81 st March 1868, is £16,276, an increase of £844 on 
1862. The charge on the College Fund of the Free Church for 1 868, is 
X8989 ; the discharge £8600, leaving a balance of £880. The number of 
■tndenta at Sdinbnrgfa was 111* of whom 10 are Oaelic speaking; at 
Oleiagow •!, of whom 16 are Oaelic speaking ; at Aberdeen 82, of whom 6 
are Oaelic speaking. Total 204, of whom 41 are Oaelic speaking. 

Olasgow UxivxRSiTr.— Lord Palmerstoo, as Rector of Olasgow 

University, haa presented a donation of one hundred guineas^ to be given 
in three priaee, to be competed for by the students enrolled during his 
lordahip'areetorate; one priieof £86eachyear.-*^9i^/MA/.(/iS(luoa<i(m. 

Sduoauoh or GxaiuirT,— Hie fourteenth congrees of the school 

(Dsiaten of Germany has just been held at Mannheim ; the sittings having 
justed three days. Among the questions discussed were the best methods 
yf developing memory in children ; the means of awakening in them a 
owe of country ; the advantages resulting from a larger share being given 
o gffnuumdc exeroisea in education; the atudy of music, especially of 
BAtional eongt; the neoeesity of teaching children, with the greatest care, 
fti« luatoiy of their eoontry, and especially the great deeds and victoriee 
i# tbe German people, Ac* 

Pnion ov QsaxAH DaoaxBa.— An English piiper says : We report 

be trade of obtaining German degrees for Englishmen to be in a flourish- 
1^ eonditlon. The dealers are enabled to pay for their advertiiemenli, 
to be found. We have alreaay publiahad the 



prioe of Giessen, Jena, and Erlangen degrees (Oiessen : Ph. D., £14 10s. ; 
IiL.D.,£2S 10s. Erlangen: Ph. D., £16.; and Jena, Ph.D.,£16); and 
now we are enabled to give the latest price current for Rostock, in Meek- 
lenburgh-Schwerin. We subjoin the latest prices: Ph. D. and M. A. 
together, £12 12s. LL.D., £17 18s., and M.D. £80 88. If you assure 
the agent ** that your intention is to proceed ** for the degree, he will (in 
turn and without knowing who you are, or what are your qualifications) 
ensure to you the certainty of obtaining the diploma." 

Paooans ow Nativk Bdvoatiom in Ihdxa. — A petition from sixty- 
five of the head men of Ooorg, India, has been presented to the Govern- 
ment, in which they aflSrm that although nx years ago they manifested a 
dislike to a school established among them, it has done so much good, been 
so well conducted, and the great influx of European settlers makes the 
education of their children appear so necessary, that they have subscribed 
£600 to endow the school, at the same time asking the State for £1100 
more. Thia, U,fd Stglii haa gladly promiaed. 

AGRiouLTuax nr Bboww UaxraMiTT.—The State of Rhode Island 

has entered into an arrangement with Brown TTniversity, by which the 
University is to maintain an Agrionltural Deparfanent, and to receive the 
agricoltnral scrip issned by the United States to States accepting the grant. 

OPPBR CANADA. 

—^ WoonerooK Schools. —OnrruArT — Died at Woodstock, on Sept. 6, 
after two weeks' illness, Charlotte Sutherland, youngest daughter of Hector 
Sutherland, aged 20 years and 8 months. The sodden death of Miss 
Sutherland, one of the teachers of our public school has affected deeply 
this commmtity. Her acquired accomplishments, and natural noblenesa 
of mind, added to her striking personal attractions, won for her a large 
circle of friends. Her usefulness in her public capacity has been too often 
dwelt upon by thoee competent to speak, to require notice on this occasion. 
The sudden l>ereavement which this young lady's death has pf oduced ,in 
the family circle, need not to be told in these columns, but the following 
extract of the proceedings of the Board of Trustrees is a fair index of the 
deep respect entertained for her worth : At a special meeting of the Board 
of School Trus'teea, held on Monday September % 1868» every member 
being present, it was moved, seconded, and carried unanimously : ** Thai 
Whtreaw, One of our School Teachers, Miss Charlotte Sutherland, who 
conducted her examination of pupils on the 81st of July with gpreat energy, 
and in apparent health, has, by the decree of Providence, been unexpect- 
edly out off in the prime of life, the Trustees, therefore, being desirous to 
manifest their esteem for a most amiable young lady, of great teal and 
faithfulness in the discharge of her duties : Retolw, That out of respect 
for her memory, the members of this Board, with their Local Superinten- 
dent, attend the funeral of Miss Sutherland, on the 8tb inst ; that any 
teacher may be absent fh>m school duties for the same purpose ; and that 
the department over which ahejpresided be altogether closed on that day.* 

VIII. §tjfAttmtvtsiX ^ttim. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, SCHOOL MAPS, 

APPARATUS AND PRIZE BOOKS. 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per cent, to 
any sam or sums, not lew than five dollars, transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Pablic Library 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a 
list of the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, 
verified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection 
of Maps, Apparatus, Librarv and Prize Books^ &c., to be sent, 
can always be made by the I)epartment, when so desired. 

ASSOETBD PHIZB BOOKS IN PACK\GES. 

StiUtUd by the D^pa^rtmBWL^ for Chrammar or Common HchooU^ from 
(he Catalogue, in assorted packages, as follows : 

Package No. !• Books and Cards, 5ct8. to TOcts each $10 

«< No. 2. Ditto ditto Gets, to 1100 each $16 

« No. 8. Ditto ditto 5otB. to $1*25 each $20 

<' No. 4. Ditto ditto lOets. to $1*50 each $26 

'< No. 6. Ditto ditto lOoti. to $1*75 each $80 
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Package No. 6. Ditto 


ditto 


'' No. 7. Ditto 


ditto 


" No. 8. Ditto 


ditto 


" No. 9. Ditto 


ditto 


•* No. 10. Ditto 


ditto 


« No. 11. Ditto 


ditto 


*• No. 12. Ditto 


ditto 


" No. 18. Ditto 


ditto 


•* No. 14. Ditto 


ditto 


'• No. 16. Ditto 


ditto 


« No. 16. Ditto 


ditto 


" No. 17. Ditto 


ditto 


" No. 18. Ditto 


ditto 


•' No. 19. Ditto 


ditto 


" No. 20. Ditto 


ditto 



lOctB. to 12-00 eacli $86 

16cts. to S2-25 eacli |40 

15ct0. to S2-50 each $46 

15ct8. to S2'75 each $50 

20ct8. to $800 each $56 

20ct8. to $8-25 each $60 

206tB. to $8-50 each $66 

25ct8. to $8-75 each $70 

55ct8. to $4*00 each . $76 

25ctB. to $4-25 ea^h $80 

80ct8. to $4-50 each $86 

80ctB. to $4-75 each $90 

80et8. to $5-00 each $90 

85ot8. to $5-25 each $100 

85ct8. to $6-50 each $120 

|£^ Special Prines, in handsomely bound books, singly at 
from $1.05 to $5.50. In sets of from two to ©ix volumes of 
Standard Literature, at from $8.00 to $10.00 per set. 

%* 1 rustees are requested to send in their orders for prizes 
at as early a date as possible, so as to ensure the due despatch 
of their parcels in time for the examinations, and thus prevent 
disappointment* 

NEW MAP OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

New Map of British North America, including Nova Scotia» 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, Van- 
couver Island, British Columbia, Red River, Swan River, Sas- 
katchewan ; a Map of Steamship Routes between Europe and 
America, &c. &c. 7ft. 9in. by 3ft. 9in. Constructed and just 
published under the supervision of the Educational Department 
for Upper Canada. Price $6. 

• — — 

Form or Application fob Pubuc Libbabt Books, Maps, &o. &c. 

Sir, — The [TrusUes, or Board of Tntsteea, if in Towtu^ 

^c] of the School being anxious to provide. [^Maps, 

Library Books, or Prize Books, ^c,^ for the Public Schools in 
the [SectioUf Town, or Village, ^.J hereby make application 

for the , &c., enumerated in the accompanying list, in 

terms of the Departmental Notice relating to for Public 

Schools. The selected are 6ona^rfe for the ; and 

the Corporation hereby Pledges itself not to give or 
dispose of them, nor permit them to be given or disposed oi, 
to the teacher or to any private party, or for any private 
PURPOSE whatsoever, but to apply them solely to the pur- 
poses above specified in the Schools of the , in terms of 

the Departmental Regulations granting one hundred per cent, 
on the present remittance. The parcel is to be sent to the 
Station of the Railway, addressed to 

In testimony whereof, the Corporation above-named, 
hereto alfixes its corporate seal to this application, by the hand 
of ,*this day of , 186-. 

Amount remitted, $... 

' *»>«^'- |:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::(^''Tfe'^ 

S V pla^here. 

To the Chief S^iperintende'nt of EdiLCcaion^ Toronto, 

Note. — Before the trustees can be supplied, it will be neces- 
sary for tiiem to have filled up, signeld and sealed with a 
FBOPEB corporate SEAL, as directed, a copy of the foregoing 
Form of Application. On its receipt at the Education Office, 
the one hundred per cent, will be added to the remittance, and 
the order, so far as the stock in the I^epository will permit 
made up and despatched. Should the Trustees have no proper 
corporate seal, the Department will, on the receipt of (2 addi- 
tional, have one engraved and sent with the articles ordered. 

%*If Library and Priae Books be ordered, in addition to Maps 
and Apparatus, it will be necessary eor the trustees to 
SEND NOT LESS THAN Jive dollars additional for each class of 
books, &c., with the proper forms of application for each class 

Brjr The one hundred per cent, will not be allowed on any 
sum less that five dollars. Text books cannot be furnished on 
the terms mentioned above ; they must be paid for in fully at 
Hid net cataLogua prioei. 



TrustecH mu«t sif^ii i 
own I 



POSTAGE REGULATION IN REGARD TO GRAM- 
MAR AND COMMON SCHOOL RETURNS. 

All official returns which are required by law to be for 
warded to the Chief Superintendent, or a Lociu SupcrinteBdeht, 
and which are made upon the printed blank forms furnished by 
the Educational Department, must be pre-paid, at the rate of 
one cent, and be open to inspection, so as to entitle them to pass 
through the post as printed papers. No letters should be en- 
closed with such returns. A neglect to observe this r^;alation 
has repeatedly subjected this Department to an nnnecesaaiy 
charge of 14 cts. and 21 cts. on each package, indwfii]^ the 
Post-office fine of nearly fifty per cent, for non-payment. 



INDISTINCT POST MARKS. 
We receive, ia the course of the year, a number of letters 
on which the post marks are very indistinct, or altogether 
omitted. These marks are often so important, that Postmasters 
would do well to see that the requirements of the Post-office 
Department, in relation to stamping the post-mark on letters 
is carefully attended to. 

DISTRIBUTION OF JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

In consequence of the number of Local Superinfceadenta 
who, for various reasons, have declined personally to anperin- 
tend the distribution ot the Journal of JEducation in their re- 
spective townships, it is suggested that each Local ISuperinten^ 
dent should make arrangements at the post offices within the 
bouuds of their respective fields of labour, for the prompt and 
regular delivery of the Journal, All copies not called for 
within a reasonable time, should be returned to the Educa- 
tional Department. 

NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS 

UNLESS THEY SUBSCRIBE TO THE FUND. 

Public notice is hereby given to ail Ttaehers of CoiDmoQ 
Schools, or Teachers of the English branches in Grmmmar 
Schools, who are legally quaUfied Common School Teachers in 
Upper Canada, who may wish to avail themselves at any tntore 
time of the advantai^s of the Superannuated Common School 
Teachers' Fund, that it will be necessary for them to tranamit 
to the Chief Superintendent, if they have not already done sa^ 
their subscriptions, at the rate of t5 per amaum for eadi pre- 
ceding year, commencing with 1^64, and at the rate of $4' per 
annum tor the current year's subscription. The law anthorixing 
the establishment ot this fund provides, '* Th4gt no teaekor sJuM 
be entitled to share in the said fund who shall not eonirifmie to 
such fund at least at the rate of one pound per annum^ No 
pension will be granted to any teacher who has not subscribed 
to the fund, in accordance to the preceding regulations of the 
Council of Public Instruction. 



Jnnual jinnouncemerU of the 

MEDICAL DEFABTMElfT OF VIGTOEIiL COLLEGE. 

' I HJB WiNTbac 8i2^8tiiON will commenct otk the L«fc oX Octotwr imx^ 
X and eod on the 81 at of March following. It will be oondocted m 
usual, under a lull staff of Profetisors. 

The Students can avail themselyes of the' advantages of the Toronto 
General Hospital and the Biehmond Street Dispensary as osuaL 

MatrioulaUon may be at the Pupils' <^ptioa in the Lcmd«D PlMmia0OMia» 
or Gregory's CoospectuSf or CsBKar^s CoQunentaries, or Salloat'e f^wjirti^ 
or any other Latin atsthor. 

The eiaiuination ot candidates for graduation may be written ind oiid, 
or, if the eandidate prefers it, entirely oral. 

The Coureett of the College are recogni^ \xg (be Royal Oollege «f Pliy* 
siciaua, Luudon, ami by the iioval (XUege of burgeon^ England. 

For further particulars apply to the Bean of the Faculty, the Hoo. 
JOHlf ROLPH, M.D., LL.D., 20, Gerrard Street, Toronto. 

Tnun : For a siUL^le copy of the Jowmal ofJBduedHck, |1 peranoum, 
back Tols., neatly stitebeci, supplied ou (be same terms. All sttbicrtpttus* 
to commence with the January jN umber, and pay meat in adYaoee nuist ia 
all oases accompany the order. Single numbers, 10 cents eacb. 

All oummunications to be addressed to J. Gjbo&ak Ho]wi|ia« X>LJ9s 

Sdu otUion Oj/iee, TWmMe, 
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CARDINAL WISEMAN ON SELF-CULTCTRE. 
Tbe ioaugura] address of the Poljtecboic Institutioo, South- 
ampton, was delivered on the 16th ult., in the hall of the Hartley 
Institution, by Cardinal Wiseman, on *< Sell-culture." The 
topic is so important, and was so abl j discussed, that in transferring 
some ^jr^ons of the address, as reported, to these pages, we leel 
that it ^^ f doing a service to many who are seeking to improve 
their mindu jy self-culture. After stating that his aim was not to 
stimulate to extraordinary energies, or unduly to excite ambitious 
thoughts and aims, so much as to noiake every one feel it was possi- 
ble so to fill the position in which he might be placed by Provi- 
dence,, as to respect himself and be respected by others, the Cardinal 
proceeded : — « Self-culture," he said, " was, in fact, the essence of 
all education. Education, supposed to be given to a passive and 
uoreaisting object by any amount of external pressure that might 
be Njplied to it, was a mere folly. A certain amount of informa- 
tioD Bsigbt be poured into the ears and understanding of a man, but 
$k was not thereby educated. No one believed that the art of 
DeaHng consisted m the application of mere external remedies. 
The art of puring recognixed the healing in the vital power. It 
ezist$d.r^ :fm constitution, in the frame, and the object of medicine 
was t'L^nng forth those latent curative powers of nature which had 
to act in a given way. Although outward appliances might assist 
indirectly, the main object was to stimulate and assist tiiose latent 
powers given by nature, and the cure, so to speak, wisely aided and 
seconded, was in ourselves. And so with respect to the mind. 
Lectures and amvenasnam, and libraries and musemns^ were all 



ends to education. But the true, the real education, was that 
which was performed within, and which none but the individual 
could perform for himself. Self-culture might be divided into three 
distinct ranges or spheres, and had to be applied, — first, to the 
intellectual powers ; secondly, to the power of acquisition — the 
power of aggregating what is without to our own minds; and, 
thirdly, to tbe cultivation of the moral powers. These three 
powers were distmct. The first, the cultivation of the intellectual 
power, had little or no aid from without. That was a work from 
within. Each man must cultivate his own intellect, his power of 
judgment, his power of acting, through the operations of his own 
mind. The second, the power of acquisition, was of a mixed char- 
acter. It was the power of bringing into our minds, and under the 
judgment of the intellect, that which was prepared by others, which 
we did not ourselves make, and which was not within us. It was 
mixed. There was the double operation — the acting upon mate- 
rials which we have not naturally within our reach, through the 
means of the faculties within us. The third power, again, was of a 
mixed character^ — that moral portion of our being which, while it 
has to be cultivated also within, yet has its action without, because 
from that come forth duties and obligations which reach those that 
are without ourselves ; so that the one is purely inward, the second 
is partly exterior through its objects, the third is partly exterior 
through its aims. Beginning with the intellectual powers, they 
were subject to a triple subdivision. There was, first, the power 
of thought, and what immediately depended upon it ; and then came 
the imagination and memory. Upon the two latter points his re- 
marks would be very short, because the principles which he was 
about to lay down were embodied in the first point, on which he 
wished fully to open his mind. He did not intend to go into any 
metaphysical definitions or explanations of the power of thought, 
believing that he could make his meaning more clear by comparison 
-»by illustration. He would take the sense of sight as the one 
parallel to thought in the mind, and trace its operation. The eye 
was never' satiated — never satisfied with seeing. Whatever the 
multiplicity of objects, they had no fixed place, but were continu- 
ally changing. If we walked into the country alone by a pleasant 
path, there was not an instant in which we did not see something, — 
the trees, the cottages, distant mountains. As we moved the head 
and inclined it in a difierent angle, as we moved the 4)upi] of the 
eye, every possible change took place in our bodily relation to the 
outward objects presented to the vision, and yet all these objects 
were connected, and there was not a moment without some picture 
being presented to the eye. Exactly so with thought; we were never 
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a moment ivithont thinking. Even whilst reading a book there was 
a train of thought passinj; through the mind, oTer which it exercised 
no control. One thought succeeded another, more linked, more 
united by the power of association than the objects that were unre- 
garded. It would be exceedingly difficult to render an account of 
tiie thoughts passing through the mind during the day. But there 
was another power — the power of arresting thought--and there 
commenced the self-command necessary for self -culture. A man 
might pass a whole day never distinctly distinguishing any object 
wiUi his eye. But by exercising a certain degree of mental power, 
he might stop and examine some object and fix it upon his memor^r. 
With respect to the eye, that would be observation ; to the mind it 
irould be reflection^ When thoughts were passing through a man's 
mind, he might consider some one or another singular, and reflect 
upon it, and thus arrest the current of thought, and fix upon some- 
thing distinct, which would occupy his miud in future years, and 
lead tu something useful and practicaL That was the second step. 
But there was a third, and a higher and more important one. A 
man might not be satisfied with a passing view of an object,^ but 
desire to know sometliing more about it. {"or instance, in looking 
for the first time at the ruins of Netley Abbey, he saw all that he 
could in passing by. That was observation. It occurred to his 
miud that if ever he passed that way again he would make an exam- 
inatioxi into its architecture, and try to make out its history, havinj; 
preTiouflly gathered such information as he might be able to do from 
books treating on the subject. That would be a very different de- 
gree of observation from either of the ttrst, and might be called 
contemplation. That would be seeing, in the highest sense. Ex- 
actly the same thing took place with regard to the mind of man. 
A man might say, ' I wish to cultivate my powers of tliought, I 
am not satisfied with dwelling for a few minutes on a thought which 
invites my attention ; here is a great. question, on which a thou^it* 
ful and earnest man cannot remain satisfied in ignorance, and I will 
study it.' For this purpose he would collect the necessary mate- 
rials, and exercise the varied powers of his mind, and memory, and 
zeaaoning, until he came to a solemn and well-matured decision how 
he ought to think and act. That was the course of thought — ^the 
operation of the miud corresponding exactly with the third opera- 
tion of the sense of sight ; and this analogy brought fonmrd'all the 
processes of which thought was capable. The first and simplest 
power of thought meant little or no self -culture, except by the ap- 
prehension of those degrees of it which followed. There was noth- 
ing more dangerous than the habit which the indulgence in the fitBt 
process of thought, unchecked and uuguided, might produce. A 
pei-son left to the mere succession of day-dreams, thought succeed- 
ing thought with curious connection, but without mental analysis, 
would lose hours and hoiu% of his time in mere vain, vague, roving 
ideas, which, instead of fructifying in his heart, would rot there 
and corrupt it. An illustration of this unchecked process of thought 
might be found in the old story of the merchant of Bagdad, whose 
dreams ended in the destruction of his precious porcelain. There 
were men who, not gaining the power of constraining their thoughts 
and arresting them at the proper time, had been led into the day- 
dream of everything excepting their duty, neglectirig what they 
ought to have done, and consequently coming to misery and ruin. 
The first lesson, therefore, to be learned in mental culture, was to 
gain the power over the ordinary course of thought by applying 
what he had termed reflection— the arresting out of the procession 
of thoughts those that were not worthy, to be dwelt upon, and 
^ checking them immediately. He wished especially to impress on 
those who cared for the cultivation of their own minds, the neosBsity 
of making use of this process, which might be described as the 
second process of tliought. There was a third and greater applica- 
tion of the mental power. It consisted in not merely being able to 
arrest thought to dwell upon it, but in being able to study the 
principles and earnest thoughts which were within the mind---being 
able to have the power of directing all the energies of the mind to 
tlieir solution and explanation, aud so to treasure up within our- 
selves the principle drawn from sound and solid reflection. He 
would not go into detail, but the application was this : — ^There was 
nothing more common than for persons to like to dispute, to discxiss 
a subject, to provoke by the earnestness with which they pursue a 
paradox, and answer every objection and difficulty raised against 
them, and then say, * It is all a joke, it was done by way of trvinff 
my skill against yours.' A man ought never to take a part which 
he did not believe. Inward truthfulness was as neoessaiy to the 
formati(»n of a sound moral character as was exterior truthfulness. 
He would say, * Never maintain a thing that you do not believe, — 
never dispute a principle for disputation's sake — never consider it a 
mere recreation to be warring on the side oi falsehood, or immor- 
ality, or anything that is wroi^.' He knew one instance in which 
the fondness for disputation aud discussion had led to the person 
who did itot believe in his cause btingiirg tike othtir ov«r, and con- 
verting him to a falsehood. Bush a ooune of piooeedittg was ^■ 



serious moral offence. The mind ought in everything to be i 
tomed to form a just judgment If it became accustomed to looss 
ideas of truth and falsehood, what would be the result when it had 
to pronounce a stem judgment on itself, to overcome temptation, 
and when everything depended upon that uprightness of mind which 
waa able, from long practice and constant training, on no occasiaii 
to swerve by a hairs breadth on one side or the other t That the 
training of the mind must be by the individual was self-evident 
No two persons thought and felt alike. He would illustrate his 
meaninff by referring to a well-known fact, although it might bs 
regarded as ratfafer oonmonplaoe. From the earliest ages, poets said 
agricultunsta had. oonaidered two trees as intimately united togetiis 
—the elm and the vine, and' those who Lad y»i£ed the bevutiM 
plains and vaUeys of Italy must have been struck by the loving 
group, and their verdure and fruitfulness. The elm grew up a 
stately tree, the vine crept up by its side a miserable saplingy with- 
out vigour or strength, unable to suritaln itaeli The one tree lent 
strength, the other gave beauty. They were bom together, their 
roots were mingled almost inseparably beneath the soil, they lived 
upon the same food, they sucked up nourishment from the same 
ground, they drank the same dew and the same xadns of heaven ; 
and yet no skill, no power could make them the 'same.- The hus- 
bandman might trim and prune and enrich the soil as ma<:h as he 
pleased, but he would'never bring a single grape out of the elm, and 
never form a self-sustaining stock for the vine. They received tiie 
same nourishment, but tfaey created whai wasgLven to theai mto s 
different substance. AndK>twe daugfaten grorwing up together, 
two sons going to the same 'college on the same day, wotiM be -as 
different as possible from each other, and no power of exterior cul- 
ture would make them the sama The aim ought to be net to make 
them exactly alike^ but make them both useful and good.'' Its 
lecturer then proeeeded to the consideration of iin«^iDAtion aod 
memory, imagination consisted in the faculty of teeeiving ptctores 
in the mind,»-receiving them from without, or even creatii»£^ them 
within, although that created within would generally be f eund re- 
ferable to Bomething from without Thought aud language cones- 
ponded with one another. Imagination corresponded with painting, 
^the mind saw the whole picture before it But no two people 
imagined in the same way, or had thoughts impressed upon them 
in the same way. Imagination had the power of producing pictures 
in the mind, but in every instance at a different angle, eo that each 
contemplated it at a different point Speaking practically, there 
were tWo forms of imagination, each of which ought to be watched 
over and corrected. The^one was excess, the^other waa defideuey. 
The excess came very much from the mind running away with the 
reflective power, and strength was required to pull it back. As to 
deficiency, unless a person was called upon to use his imagination 
for useful purposes^ it did not' matter much whether hia imagination 
was weak or strong. Imagination might be cultivated by the con- 
templation of nature, hj the contemplation of art, and by reeding 
that which waaaoond and good« Take poetiy, for inataBce. ^e 
country possessed such an unbroken series of good poeta, from 
Shakspeare to Tennyson, as England, and the character of that class 
of literature was moat wholesome. But he should not neoouamend 
the cultivation of the imagination by the reading of novels, many of 
which were founded on false seiitiments, and had an immoral ten- 
dMlcy. Withrespeet'to memory; that was a power which varied 
more than any other in diflereni people. But it oouki be cultivated 
successfully with respect to those thmes which we ought to remem- 
ber and desired to remember. It might be encouraged and strength- 
ened by reflection— -by dwelling upon eteflts and occuirenees which 
were worth knowing, and maatenug th^, and treaauring them up 
in our thoughts, and by securing principles and attaching facts to 
the memory — ^not caring too much for laere details, which might 
easily be obtained. Whilst trying to cultivate scientific, hietoriod, 
and artistic tastes, there were other courses which would bring more 
help to self -culture than any of these. Biographies and narratiTes 
of travels acted bettor upon self-culture of the mind than any other 
class of works. In conolusion, the lecturer observed that the result 
of all this training of the intellect was the formation of character. 
A man ought not to be too solicitous about the formation of char- 
acter. He could not form it Character must grow ; it must be 
the result of many cireumstances. If there was one thing of iHiich 
men were more ambitious than another it was what was common^ 
called character, — " He is a man of character." Now what did that 
mean ? A man of firmnesa, a man of determination, a man who 
would cany through his projects, — ^that waa a character moat en- 
vied. But experience had taught this truth — that the finnness of 
small minds was obstinacy, whilst the firmness of great minds was 
perseverance in the midst of difficulties, resembling the courae taken 
DF the water springing from a fountain high up in the Alpm which, 
after overcoming every' obstacle, becomes a^reat river, and eventu- 
ally finds its way into the mighty oooaiL'^jSnglish JSducatiomal B»' 
oord for October. 
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2. THS BiUTISH ASSOCIATION FOB IMS ADVANCE 
M£NT OF SOIENCE. 

The thnrtywthiid annuftliiMetiDg of thiB AiBOciation was opened 
aithe New Towb HaU, New(»rtUK)n-Tyne, on Wednesday, Augvst 
aeth. The chair was taken by the President, Professor WiUii, who, 
altae a brief speech, rengned it to Sir William Armstrong, X!. B., 
L1L.D., the PresidcuBt elected for the ensuing jrear. 

Th6 Ptetiden^s J<WrM».— -Sir William Armstrong, in his address, 
dilated at some length on the mechanical forces of nature, and the 
recent discoTeriea of science in that dtreotion. The locality led him 
to describe the progress made in our railway system since 1838 ; the 
history of railroads naturally led to coal and its consumption, and 
he stated that ooal for steam purposes was used in so reckless and 
-wasteful a manner, thai if not decked, it wouki exhaust the coal 
im the Neweaatle district in about 200 years. After some remarks 
on the temperature of the earth, he described the results of the 
spectrum ezpenmentaof Bunssn and Kerchhoff, and Nasmyth's re- 
laarkable diaiOTery, ** that the bright surface of the sun is com- 
TKiaed of an aggregation of apparently solid forma, shaped like wil* 
low-leikvee or some well known forms of Diatomaoess^ and interlacing 
one another in every direction." He then showed how intimately 
th* scienee of gunnery waa eonneeted with the dynaaiical theory of 
hsut ; spoke of the practical value of meteorokigieal obesrvatioDS ; 
advecated the decimal system of weights and measures ; referred to 
the postage and telegraph systems, remarking, however, that 
*' while so mueh facility is given to mental communication by new 
liksasures and new inventions, the fnndamental art. of expresssing 
thought by written symbols ressains as imperfsct now as it has been 
for eentmriee past It seems strange that, while we actually possew 
a system of short-hand by which words can be reeorded as rapidly as 
they can be spoken, we should persist in writing a idow and laborious 
loBg4iand It is inteUigible that grewn-up persons, who have ac- 
qiiii-ed the poennt conventional art of writing, should be reluctant 
to incur the labour of mastering a better i^stem ; but there can be 
no reason w^y the rising generation should not be instructed in a 
method ol writing mete in accordance with the activity of mind 
which now prevaiU. Even without going so far as to adopt for or- 
dinary use a <5amplete sgnstem of stenography, which it is not easy 
to acquire, we might greatly abridge the time and labour of writing 
by the recognition of a few simple signs to express the syllables which 
are of most frequMit oeonrrence in our laaguaga Our words are in 
a great measure made up of such syllables as eoniy eo», tiot^ i»g, 
QM4y oin, ent, e^, onM, etc These we are now obliged is write out 
over and over again, as if time and labour expended in what may 
bo termed visual speech, were of no importance. Neither has our 
written charscter the advantuge of distinctness to reoommend it ; it 
is only necesBary to write such a word as • minimum ' or * ammuni- 
tion,' to become aware of the want of sufficient dilference between 
the letters we employ." After briefly noticing the diwjovery of the 
source of the Nik, the Darwinian theory of organiolife, and the anti- 
quity of flsan, he concluded thus : '* The tendency of progress is to 
qoicken progress, because every acquisition in science is so much 
vantage ground for fresh attainment We may expect, therefore, 
to increaae our speed aa we struggle forward ; but however high we 
dimb in the pursuit of knowledge^ we shall still see heights above 
nsy and the more we extend our view, the more oonacious we shall 
be of the immensity which lies beyond. " 

1. In Seetian A (MathemaHcal and Physical Science), the intro- 
ductory address was delivered by W. J. Macquorin Rankine, 0. E., 
F.R.8., Professor of Bng^eering in the University of Glasgow, the 
President. 

2. Zu SecHou B (Chemical Science), the President^ Professor Wil- 
liamson, delivered au address on ** The Progress of Chemistrv and 
the Chemical Arte." - -^ ^ 

3. In Section C (Geology), Professor Warrington Smyth, the 
President, delivered an addi-ess **0n the Carboniferous System," 
which is commonly divided, for convenience sake, into three princi- 
pal divisions, viz., the carboniferous limestone, the millstone grit, 
and the coal measures. In describing the Newcastle coal-6eld, which 
extends from the river Coquet on the north to near the Tees on the 
south, a distance of fifty miles, he said : ** The greatest thickness at- 
tained by this formation is probabljr not more than 2000 feet ; but 
it would be vain for me, within a hmited time, to ofler sure details 
of the strata. Let it suffice to say, that in this thickness there exist, 
associated with shales of many varieties, and with fine-grained sand- 
stones, some 57 beds of coals, from an inch thick upwards, compri- 
sing in all 75 feet of coal ; but that what are considered the work- 
able seams are 12 in number, giving an aggregate of about 60 feet 
of coaL 

4. In Section J> (Zoology and Botany), the President, Professor 
Balfour, in alludinjg to the benefits conferred on science and its stu- 
dents by the meetings of the British Association, sai^ that there 
was a mutual bearing of all the natural sciences pneaoh other, and 



the stodsirt of nature must take a comprehensive grasp of alL One 
of the features of the Association specially deserving: of notice was 
the reports in difietent departments of science, which had been the 
means of enablinff many a deserving young naturalist to advance 
science, and la^ the foundation of future fame and promotion. The 
Rev. JEL B. Tristram read a psper in this section, *' Ou some Eluci- 
daticns of the Geological History of North Africa, supplied by its 
Lacustrine Fauna." The observations on the geology of North 
Africa went to show that, down to a recent period of the tertiaiy 
epoch* a considerable portion of that country formed the bed of the 
ooean, and thus it was that the traces of inhabitants were found 
closely allied to the inhabitants of the coast of Guinea on the one 
side, and of the Upper Nile and the Ganges on the other. 

Sttb-Section D (Physiology), Professor RoUeston, the President, 
passed in review those writers who had written works to which re- 
ferenoe was likely to be made in the section, and made some obser- 
vations on the general, and on the educational, value of the study 
of physiology. 

5. In Section E (Otography afid Ethnology), Sir Roderidc Mur- 
cluson, President, reviewed the leading geographical results of Brit- 
ish Geography since the Last Meeting ot the Association at New- 
castle ; mentioned the expeditions in Australia by the brothers 
Gregory, by Burke, Willis, M'DouaU Stuart, and M'Kinlay ; and 
the discovery of th^ sources of the Nile by Captain Speke and 
Grant. The discovery of the sources of the Nile he declared to be 
the mosb remarkable geogiaphical feat which has been performed in 
our time, and one which it has been the ambition of other nations 
to accomplish during all ages. Carefully tracing the progaess of the 
two ^raveUers, he led his hearers from the African coattt, near Zan- 
zibar, to the central* lofty plateau-land that forms in tliat i*egiun 
the water shed between North and South Africa, and thence to the 
lake Nyanxa, the great reservoir out of which, at its northern end, 
the waters of the White Nile were seen to fiow. Thence, Sir Rod*- 
erick said, the travellers traced the mighty stream northward into 
Egypt, and demonstrated that whibtt the White Nile, which they 
followed, is the Great Nile, the so-called Blue River, joining the 
parent stream at Khartum on the frontiers of Egjpt, is, like the Al- 
bara and other waters, a mere tributary. 

6. In Sedion F (Economic Science and StatiUics), the President 
W. Tite, M. P., in his address, directed attention to the condition 
of the currency system in America ; to the steps that had been ta- 
ken during the last Session of Parliament respecting the Metrical 
System of Weiglits and Measures ; and in conclusion dwelt on the 
beneficial efiecta of the Social Science Association, and the coixliality 
existing between it and the British Association. 

7. In Seetunh G (Mee^anical Science), the President, Rev. Robert 
WiUis, in a few preliminary remarks, conliued. himself to the sub- 
jects of the papers to be read in the section. 

• Ou Wednesday, 2nd September, at the concluding general meet- 
ing, the secretaiy stated ** that the number of peisons belonging to 
the Association at this moment was 3,3dtf, from whom had been re^ 
ceived £3,600. The sum of £1,715 had been devoted to granU for 
scientific purposes.'' 

Sir Cluurles Lyell has been elected President of the British Asso- 
ciation for 1864 ; and Bath has been chosen as the place of meeting. 
— The Museum, 
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CRITICISM ON GRAMMAR. 

{For the Jo^imaL of Education.) 

English Grammar should be a favourite study with every Common 
School teacher, not only because it is the high road to correct speak- 
ing and writing, but also because many learned men differ in opinion ' 
respecting it : this we sometimes observe at the examination oi Com- 
mon School teaohers, where a difference of opinion often militates 
against a clever grammarian. 

The Very Rev. Cheneviz Trench, the learned Dean of Westmin- 
ster, whose lecture on ** The Queen's English " appeared in the 
JoUiTfud of Education for the month of last July, differs in opinion 
with the moMt respectable grammarians of modem times. He says 
the expression two and two are four is ungrammaticaL He says it 
ou^t to be two and two is four when we u^e absir ict numbers. 

The expressions twice one are two ; twice two are four, he consid- 
ers as more glaringly erroneous, and says the language should be 
twice one is two ; twice two is four. I condder the former express « 
ions ooirect, and the latter ungrammatical, because two units and 
two units are four units, and in the expression twice one are two, 
there is a plurality ol idea impressed on the mind, namely that of two 
units ; therefore the verb should be pluraL When two nouns cod- 
neoted by and a:ef er to the same person or thing, the verb should be 
yn gnUr ; bo* in evety other case the verb should be plural. 
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Mr. Trench asserts that the expression " It is I," is ungramma- 
tioal ; he asserts the language should be, " It is me." Here again 
I assert the contrary. It was I who said so, is correct langnLe • 
It was me who said so, is ungrammaticaL What grammarian would 
not blush with shame, if any person should happen to hear him say 
iae,fw<i BO." Mr. Trench finds great fault with " ospitaL" ** 
erb, and umble;" the pronunciation of the kst being themost 
offensive of alL He thinks the h should be sounded in tiSse words, 
TOntrarytothe pronunciation of the best lexicographeraof theday 
He says if it is urged that we have an humble and contrite heart I 
answe^ "so we have the strength of an horse." Here he uses an 

I shall now pass from Mr. Trench's lecture and point out a few of 
the mistakes in our English Grammars. Murray says number 
denotes one object or more objects than one. Here the word num- 
beristakMi in its widest sense, and number in its widest sense is 
number o^ t^fimtum, and this does not denote one, consequently 
Murray's defimtion of numbers is incorrect. Lennie's definition of 
number IS also defective. The following definition of number will I 
think be found unobjectionable. Number is that inflection of the 
noua by which we indicate whether A represents one or more than 
one. 

Lennie tells us there are &ye moods in English Grammar. I can 
find but four; namely, The Indicative ; the Imperative; th^ Sub- 
junctive, and Infinitive. The Subjunctive Mood is so caUed be- 
cause It ui subjoined to the Indicative for the purpose of expressing 
a condition. Every verb making a simple declaration is in the In- 
dicative Mood ; as, I will learo, I can learn. When the Indicative 
Mood IS conjugated with shaU and twfl, it has six tenses ; when 
conjugated with may or iMn it has but four. When a verb expresses 
a command or entreaty, it is in the Imperative Mood ; when it ex- 
presses a condition, wish or supposition, it is in the Subjunctive 
Mood ; and when it stands independent, that is, without a^nomina- 
teve ; It is in the Infinitive Mood. If a verb can be used in any 
other way than the way I have pointed out, we may conclude that 
there are more than four moods, but not otherwise 

J^'^Lf^L''^ Sf''**'' T» «?««««• being, or a state of being or 
actionconfined to the agent." A neuter verb means that it is nei- 
ther transitive nor intransitive. A neuter never expresses action as 
Lenme asserts ; when the action is confined to the agent, it is an 
mtransitive verb. Lennie's definition of a neutfer verb is incorrect. 
Some grammarians sav that my, thy, his, her, attr, y<nir, ikevr, are 
possessive adjectives, but this is not true : adjectives have not pe^ 
son, gender number and case, these words have; they are persomd 
SSTfi?''' *^« P,?Mesaive case, and governed by the nbuns by 
which they are foUbwed. The term " Adjective Ponoun" is im- 
iwoper. When the words under this head are pronouns, they are 
not adjectives, imd when they are used as definitives, they 4ire not 
pronouns. An Adjective is a word added to a noun to eipress its 
gualitj^and this quahty exists with the noun ; aa A sweet apple, red 
mk One adjective sometimes qualifies another; as, A wde blue 
flash ; deep red ; a dark green. Words added to a noun and not 
ei^ressmgqualifr^are definitives; as, this man, one man, such 
men, aJI men. When I say one man ; the word one expre^ no 
jLuaUty, it cannot therefore come under the definition of an adiect- 
ive ; Its proper name is a definitive, which will constitute the tenth 
part of speech. In the expressions, the man, this man, I have as 
much nght to call the an adjective, as I have to call e^w ^ adjective 

not both _^ , ..^^ ^„^„„ 

as he thinks, he may safely be trusted 

Now notwithstanding the above RiUe, I contend tiiat the verb 
speaks in the exanaple just given is in the Subjunctive Mood. I do 
not deny that the Indicative form of this verb ought to be used 
Perhaps he meant this when he wrote the above uSe 
r^^^H Pluperfect Teni^ " i. improper ; it ought to be prior- 
perfect Tense Keigan an^ others teU us that we have no future 
tense m English. Keigan asserts that time exists aU at once, and 
that we are passive, and that past time is that which we leave behind, 
and tuture time, that at which we have not yet arrived 

If we separate the auxiliaries tihall and wiU from the principal verb 
we destroy the future tense, and alter the meaning of the sentence' 
as may be seen from the following. I will go, I will to go. In tii4 
fonner example tiiere is no doubt whatsoever about my going : in 
the latter there is much doubt, because all that is known aboS my 

S^iTfa'^' f -^'IV^ r^ulf P' ""y employer notwitiistanding my 
wiU IS determined that I shall not go, A dumb man might ^ to 
speak but could not speak. * 

Grammarian tell us that there are three gendera. Common sense 
teUs us that there are but two. namely, the Masculine, and the 
Femmme. Nouns that are neither Ma^ioine nor Femiiine have 
no gender ; ^ a hat If we descend to insects^we may find a neu- 
ter gender ; f or instance, among the ante. ** fhe neuteal ante have 
no wings; tiie male and female have wings in the pr^ wasoST" 



The members of the Teachers' Association will peroeive fromiheM 
remarks, and from the errors they have noticed themselves in Len- 
nie's and other grammars, that we are in much need of anewgiam^ 
mar. I hope many of my fellow labourera will take a distinguiahed 
part in gettmg a Common, School Grammar published as aoon as 
possible. I shall be happy to assist them as far as my time will per^ 
mit. A set of new class books is also much required in onr achoola. 

Douro. October 13th, 1863. E. P. Ford 



III. WUHtrntttmAW^nm. 



1. THE TEACHER'S RELATIVE DUTIES.* 
I now proceed to treat of our rtUstm duties, ».&, of those which 
arise from our connection with or relation to others. They may be 
classed under three heads : those relating to— L Superior ; II. In- 
ferior ; III. Equab ; and in this order I propose to consider them. 
I. We may speak of our duties to superiors under the divuiAn of 
(1) the Government, (2)the Inspectors, and (3) School-managens 
especially the clergy. We stand in very dose relation to each of 
them, and we have to discharge duties peculiar to each. 

1. As to GovKKNMBirr : We have grown up as teachers under 
laws to which we are all attached, b^use we have, mof« or leaa, 
derived pecuniary benefit and enjoyed healthy supervision. But 
we ou^ht to examine the real nature and province of a Government, 
investigate with dispassionate candour their enactments, and give 
a manly yet respectful expression of our views. Such a Htw> of 
conduct is incumbent upon us. We have notlung to loee by adopting 
it, but everything to gain by pursuing it in a spirit of earnest inqiiiiy 
and even-handed justice. 

2. The Inspbotobs form a link connecting us with the State, ajid, 
whether we look to their official position, tiieir superior and more re- 
fined education, of their high social rank, we ought to pay them 
the most respectful deference. It is deeply to be regretted that 
many teachers look for an Inspector's visit with such gloomy fore- 
bodings. Why not hail it as an absolute boon— a rich opportunity 
of culling some choice intellectual and professional flowers f I feel 
assured that every faithful and eondentious teacher 6ught to look 
to his Inspector as a real friend — <<meet him with confidence, seeing 
in him not an enemy watching for faults, but one whose pleasure it 
IS, whenever it condsts with his duty, to award praise." I feel con- 
fident that every fellow-teacher present emphatically proteste against 
the views recentiy advanced in a leading educational journal in these 
words : '' It is well known that it is neither the inspection nor the 
Inspector that makes the teacher's knees to tremble, and makes 
him turn up his eyes with awe to the face of the potent func- 
tionary ; but it is the knowledge that the money grants depend upon 
the written report." Such servihty is unmanly, such unprincipled 
cringing base in the extreme ; and no Inspector desires anytiung of 
the sort ; they universally " dischum any wish for such disgraceful 
homaga" Timidity iift presence of our superiors is natural, and 
common to all — equally to the Senior Wranglers in our univexaities 
as to the youthful instructor of children. If we know our busing 
and do our duty to the best of our abilities, we have nothing to fear 
at the hands ef our Inspectors. Their opportunities of aoqniring an 
accurate estimate of what a good school is, are so large that we 



^itb w mwi wie an aajecnve, as 1 have tocall^Manadiective *^^"* *® place the most implicit reliance on their verdict Their 
says under Rule lO,— < • When contingency and futurity are ^^^^^J^^^**" ^? drawn, not from the individual merito of our scfaoola, 
I implied, the Indicative ought to be used ; as If he speaks t ^ *^®"^ comparative standing in their respective districts. 

inks, he may safely be trusted" ' ' f««^ Let us, therefore, strive to replace /ear with confidence timidity 

.«*«;*u«4...,J5:^^x,.. _^ , ^ - . ^ith trust, and leave the "money granto"to take cue of them- 

selves. 

3. Between us and the School-Makaqebs, especially the clergy, 
a still closer relation exists. There are two rocks on which many 
teachers split, viz., arrogance and severity. The one is just as nn- 
becoming our position as elementary teachers, as the other is 
degrading to ourselves as men ; and the danger to the profea^ion in 
running against Scylla, is just as great aa if we fell into Charybdia. 
Let us avoid both, and maintain that '^golden mean " which adds 
so much to individual happiness, and uniformly secures that sym- 
pathy and co-operation so much needed by us as guides of youth. 
To the cleriQr we owe special duties and stand in particular relation- 
ship. I believe that a teachers's success depends, not merely on the 
discharge of his routine of school duties, but also in the interest he 
takes in the general welfare of the locality in which his lot is cast. 
We are too apt to confine our sphere of duty to the walls of our 
Bchoohrooms. We are not mere teaching machines— we are mem- 
bers of society, and the general community deserves our attention ; 
and it is our bounden duty and highest privilege to help forward 
every work calculated to ameliorate and elevate onr fellow-creatrxrcs 
either intellectually, morally, or physically. Let us not do so with 
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ptEvsomption or bhutering salf-oonoeit ; but let us be '^ all things 
onto all men/' that we may do good ; and simplj for itB own aake. 
Popular applanae is dangerona, and too fickle for na to tmet to. 
We can do well without it ; but we should be miaerably ill off with- 
out the conaciouaneaa of trying to do good. The aohoolmaster has 
been beautifully called the clergyman's " rightJband ; " and if they 
can work well together, much may be done for the ffeneral weal. 
They may, and, as men, must be expected to differ in tiim yiews of 
matters, but they ought to o^ee to differ; and if they are sin- 
cere in their motives, they can afford to sink their differences. 

II. Let us now turn our duties to our ikfb&iobs, and I shall only 
allude to the parents of the children entrusted to us. Our duties to 
them are most important, and on our relation to them, and the 
position we occupy in their esteem, rests our success as teachers. 
They trust us with parts of themselves— objects of their deepest 
affection, in whom are centred all their future happiness and peace. 
They are their present joy, and they expect them to be their stay 
and solace in old age. They are only concerned about the up- 
bringing of their progeny, and we are employed to assist them m 
that work. We are fellow-workers — ^they caring chiefly for their 
physical wants, we for their religious, mond, and intellectual The 
parents of our youthful charges are, generally speaking, poor, and 
such they need our sympathy and kindness. We ought to visit them 
frequently, enter freely into their cares, rejoice at their little suc- 
cesses, and pity them under disappointments. Wha{ lessons of 
patient endurance, calm resignation, and genuine contentment we 
might learn from the examples of thousands of our peasants. Our 
visits should lead them to look upon us as real frienos, whose coun- 
cil is at all times at their command, and whose privilege it is to 
assist them in every emeigency. As parents, they have a right to 
see tangible proofs of their children's progress, and these should 
never be withheld from them. Let us deal hone^y with them — ^not 
flattering them with improvements never made, nor yet withholding 
the due meed of praise when it has really been merited. We ought 
to deserve their respect, and so deport ourselves towards them as 
to prevent our pupils hearing a single disrespectful word of us at the 
fiamily hearth. There is a close connection between home and the 
school ; home influence is easily seen in the sweet smile of implicit 
and rcHsdy obedience, or in the morose sulleness of stolid indiffer- 
ence. Ilie school should be reflected at the family fireside, erect 
there its citadel, and maintain its position with unfaltering con- 
stancy. There ought to be a reciprocity of feeling between pupils 
and teachers that can alone secure the teaching the whole man, 
the development of his every faculty , Confidence on the part of 
the one, and thorough emestness on the part of the other, can 
alone succeed in builcung the centre of a man. 

LLI. But I must now hasten to look at our duties to our bquals, 
or to one another. We are all employed in the same glorious work, 
influenced by the same causes, inspired by the same hopes, cast down 
by the same fears ; is, then, the right hand of fellowship extended 
to each of us with that cordiality, that enthusiasm, that magna- 
namity of sentiment which the cause needs 7 I leave the answer 
at each of my fellow-teacher's door, lest 1 should be prompted to 
give an uncharitable reply. 

The youngest member of our profession, equally with the oldest, 
has an experience, and he ought to let that experience be felt. 
Elach has an influence — a great influence— 4ind his fellow-teachers 
need it. Why then withhold it ? ''Man was made to help man," 
is a very old saying, and were we all actuated by it, what -glo- 
rious results might be anticipated of devoted and lamest men. 
** Unity is strength ;" then let us unite, and we shall be strong. 
Unity in defence of our pockets is one thing, and unity in ad- 
vancement of our common cause — unity in the acquisition of in- 
creased professional skill — ^unity in the search for truth and wisdom 
— -is very different. It is the latter unity we need most ; the former 
will foUow as a natural consequence, and follow too with much 
gpreater beauty and consistency, and cany with it an incalculably 
gpreater power. Let, then, unanimity of sentiment and hearty co- 
ox>eration of action characterize us in future ; let jealousy and narrow- 
no indedness be banished from our midst, and let candour, simplicity 
and earnestness pervade our meetings with each other. Although 
tlie star of our own profession be but skirting the horizon, let us not 
fret at seeing others shining in midday effulgence, but let us rather 
Btrive to live under their influence, borrow &om their brightness, 
and hope to emit, at some future period, rays of equal lustre. And 
as to each other, although some of us be but displaying; '' the foot 
of Hercales,'' let us not regret to see others acquiring gigantic 
strength, but let us rather sit at their feet, and feel honoured by 
tlieir instructions. Would that I could say anything that could 
reeusitate or animate my brother teachers to adopt such a line of 
action. Ours is, indeed, a work of laborious toil : often are our 
bopes frustrated, our desires unattained, our prospects blasted, our 
exertions frequently rendered nuffatoiy by the ignorance or insrat- 
iftude of parents, and ^ur zeal chuled in many other ways, t ]£nGe 



the need of mutual sympathy, mutual love, and mutual co-operation . 
Though ours is not the pleasure of leading our pupils through the 
subtletieB of abstract philosophy, or the flowery fields of science — 
though we may be seldom called upon to lead them through the rich 
mines of classic lore — ^though we may never be able to guide them 
far through the windings of mathematical investigation — though we 
may rarehr teach them to enliven the canvass with nature's beauties, 
or tune their muse in praise of creation's wonders, — yet we are 
called upon to dischaige duties of far greater importance— to teach 
the sons and daughters of British industry to read and \joriU, 
Others may ''glory in raising great and magnificient structmres, and 
find a secret pleasure in seeing sets of their own planting jp^row up 
and flourish ; . be it ours to see youths of our own planting, m>m the 
small beginnings and advantages we have given them, to grow up 
to such a height, and to spread their branches so wide, that we who 
first planted them may ourselves find comfort and shelter under 
their shadows." 

The Bishop of Oxford recently uttered words that should be 
impressed on our minds, and be daily before our eyes : ''In success 
men are easily united ; dead bodies pack close, and as the work of 
corruption proceeds, the embrace becomes lighter ; but livtng 
thoughts and living beings require room for living limbs to play 
and to act to their kind." Let us then be sincere, let us show that 
we have life. The reverend champion of Ragged Schools, in speak- 
ing of unity, thus remarks : "Another remarkable feature in our era 
is the acknowledgment and practical application of the power of 
union — of co-operation as bettisr than individual action. Separate 
the atoms that form a hammer, and in that state of minute division 
they would fall on a stone with no more effect than snowflakes : 
welded into one solid inass, and swung round by the quarryman's 
brawny arm, they descend on the rock like a thunderbolt. Stand 
by the Falls of Niagara, and as the waters, gathered from a hundred 
lakes, are rolling with the voice of a hundred thunders over the 
rocky precipice, fancy them divided into their individual atoms. 
They might gem with sparking dewdrops vast tracts of fields and 
forest ; in douds of gold and amber and purple, they might hang 
curtains round the gates of day ; but where were the onward over- 
whelming power of the majestic flood ? Now, as with the combined 
Sower of matter, so it is with the combined power of men. They 
o in masses what they would not attempt, or attempting could not 
achieve, as individuals. The wise man says that ' two are better 
than one f and our Lord Himself illustrates the advantages of union 
when He sent forth His disciples two by two." — English Jot^mcd of 
EdueaHon. 



2. WHY MANY TEACHERS FAIL. 
Ladies and other persons who are in the habit of visiting different 
schools, and whose love of school<work leads them (even if they are 
staying in a watering or bathing place, as Bath, Cheltenham, Mal- 
vern, Margate, Hastings, ^.^ to open the doors of schools and walk 
in, must often have noticed tne great divergence that there is in 
points of dybioipline in schools underdifferent teachers. In one scJiool 
which they visit they shall not hear noise and not see confusion ; 
but instead they shall listen to the low hum or murmur which be • 
tokens' work, and which is far <tifferent from the noise that is heard 
in a school in whidi little or no work is done. The visitor is glad 
to escape 6rom a schoolroom in which noise and confusion prevaU. — 
Teaching for one day in a school which is in an undisciplined state 
is harder work than threshing. How it wears and shakes the nerves f 
Scholars jumping up and down and about, bawling out their an- 
swers, pushing each other, quarrelling about places, asking at all 
sorts of times " to go out," repeating lessons m the loudest tones, 

these are some of the sights and sounds that distract teachers and 

visitors. In an undisciplined school there is no rule for any thing ; 
and yet every one tries to put every one else right. Again, in an 
undisciplined school nothing is to be found in its place ; there is a 
constant running about for black-boards, books, slates, pencils. — 
Thus time is lost, and confusion is created. Again, in an undiscij^- 
lined school there is no time for any thing. A time-table may, it 
is true, be stuck with a wafer against the wall — perhaps near the 
clock, if there is one in the school ; but as for time-table and clock 
working together,— that is to say, the lessons in each class being be- 
gun and finished to the minute, — ^this is not to be expected for an 
instant. So the day wears on, 4nd when the close of it has come, it 
is found that one, or perhaps two lessons have been left out altoge- 
ther or greatly curtailed. And this state of things will perhaps go 
on for months, perhaps for years. What the end of it must be is of 
course ouite pfaun. The clergyman examines a class now and then, 
and finds it in a hopeless state of ignorance ; yet the children are 
not idiots. The Inspector comes, and can get nothing out of the 
children ; and the teacher thinks that this must be the Inspector's^ 
not their fault Ladies who would assist a little in teaching Scrip- 
ton or reading, come and try to do it ; but after a few trials do not 
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show their faces ngsiii. ** Ah ! ^ Uayn 1^ teacher, ^it irae a mere 
trhim, a mere epurt. I thought they wotild bodii get tired of teachr 
ing." He does not see that what the ladies gat titfed of was not 
tedchiTTg, but of his midisciplined classes and noisy room. He iov* 
gets that before auy body can teach any thhig, discipline must be 
secured among thoMe who are to be taaght, and that the fint step 
to good Rchool-keeping is good discipline. We reasonably expect 
that every worker in wood, brass, iron, atone, briok, should be a 
master of his work, be capable of doing what he takes money for 
doing ; otherwise he is an impostor. But there is many a teacher 
who is neither the master nor the mistress of the eohool in whieh he 
or Hhe works. The fact is, the school is often tiie master of the 
teacher, instead of the teacher being the master of the school ; and 
this because he has never asserisd kifMdfj never seenred diseipline. 
We are not recommeTKling severe measurea We do not mean that 
a man or woman should be constantly tyrannising over poor little 
cliildren with n stick or birch rod. Nor do we mean that corporal 
pnuishment is to be ^itirely dispensed with. How can it be 9 If 
corporal punishment be entirely dispensed with, npon what can the 
teacher fall back when all other means of discipline have failed ? — 
Nevertheless punishment should be used seldom. Without it there 
are many ways by which the teacher may seeore good discipline. — 
Some of these are so self-evident, that we cannot but wonder that 
there should be so many noisy schools in the woiid, and so many 
teachers who, instead of teaching with ease and comfort to them- 
selves, dread the coming of each Monday, which begins anew school 
week, and who sadly confesses tiiat ^' life is indeed a burden." 

But it is when a teacher is growing old and **gray in the service" 
that the noise or the bad discipline grates most harshly on his nerves. 
How desirable it is, therefore, that he should early g«t into the way 
of attending to discipline ! 

The first point to be observed towaTds securing good disciptine is 
this : ^s is the teacher^ ao is the schooL A talkative teacher will as- 
suredly make a talkative school. It is the man or woman of few 
words who succeeds in making the children silent ; irat if they hear 
the voice for ever going, and see fussiness of manner, they cease to 
regard the one, and they fall into the error of the other. Theteaoh- 
ei*' ) voice should seldom be heard. Unnecessary words should be 
avoided. Signals are often of more use than words. ** Why do 
you make so much noise V " What do you talk so loudly for ? " — 
are- qnestions which one often hears the teacher ask of his scholars ; 
while all the time he is making thrice as much noise as they. In- 
stead of asking these questions would it not be bettef to stop the 
work of the school, and make the scholars sit or stand periuetly still 
for five minutes, until the ticking of the clock could be heard, as a 
means of giving them an idea of what silence is ? 

Frequent pauses during the day for sUniee arr itte/ifi in inducing 
qnietuess. Borne children never know What quietness is ; these pau- 
ses are calculated to soothe them . 

A place atid time for every thing, and ewry iking kept and d(mt in 
its place and time, is a maxim which should be Written in letters of 
gold. We know nothing more annoying in a school than when we 
sit down to teach a class to find the books and slates out of their 
places, and to have to wait until they are found ; or, when they are 
found, to find that there is not a sufficient number of them ; or that 
when the page or chapter in the reading-books is mentioned, five or 
six of the scholars are unable to find it, because the leaves at that 
place are missing. Loose and missinsr leaves of books would aeklom 
be 'complained of, if at stated times the teacher, or some one depu- 
ted by him to that dnty, would examine the books, with the view 
of seeintr what repairs might be necessary. This examination, es- 
pecially if once ot twice after it, matters were found to be aU right, 
might be considered by the teacher unnecessary. Yet how wrong 
would this opinion be ! We put a case :— A short time ago there 
was a break down upon a railway ; some passengevs w«re killed, and 
several were severely hurt. It was proved that certain of the oarria- 
ges were in a bad state, the wood being worm-eatenand half Totten 
In the factory in which the carriages are made the fofteman now goes 
* about with ** a pricker," or pointed piece ol ste^, to try the wood 
before the carriages are sent out. Is it not stmnge ^ist tbk «imple 
and self-evident plan couM not be used until several deaths and in- 
juries taught the authorities common carefulness t So the teacher 
often thinks that a regular examinatton bf books is unnecessary. It 
is not until the Inspector or the Clergyman Cannot hear a class read 
in consequence of the man V missing leaves in the scholar's books, 
that the teacher wakes as from a dream to r(^oach himself with his 
want of forethought. 

i- The teacher sho-uld scrupulously ketp his vk>rd respecHng the pun- 
ishment iciih which he has threatened Ms teholars. The scholars 
sliould feel that punishment is sure. Many teachers lose thidr in- 
fluence when their scholars perceive that threats vanish into thin 
air, or are as smoke. The scholars must locrit upon the teacher as a 
man of his word, who, if he threatens, willsursly peiH^om. Yet wts 
would not hare the teacher threattin too much, or - faJA hacir upwi 



«nd peiudtieB too much. T^ rule by Ixn^ sad by _ 
lusfDce ia the better part Teaohen shoukl make tfaeir acfaoUza lurc^ 
not hate them. Who would litre in the haAe of hia pupila nc ttser 
than in the lifeetion of their hearts ? ^^^^ 

Mo0t emphatically do we say that the first thingfta he«eciirBd in 
a school ia discipline. After it eomea edsMatKUL-^Aj^ufc Nks Ui e&ui 
Sooigty's MiftMy Fapar. 



3. SCHOOL KEEPINO UNDER THREE ASPECTS. 

There are three aspects under which we may regard schocd-work, 
all right, in themselves, and compatible with each other, y«t eseh 
rising higher in moral dignity and power. -• «?-#^^ 

1st. We may regard it as a means of livelihood (in the caae of 
teachers), or of useful occupation (iu that of managers), toi^e nadef^ 
taken and carried out iu an honest, diligent, conscientious spirit. 

This view will carry a person on for a certain tune; bat it re- 
quires unusual strength of character and steadiness of purpose to 
bear up cheerfully against the disappointments and discouragemeats 
of school-keeping, with no more support than a sense of hiwing 
sincerely thed to do our duty. 

2d. We may look upon it as work to be done for God and wiyi 
His assistance. 

Tliis is a ve]7 great advance, and when joined to steadineaa of 
purpose may, in persons of a cheerful disposition, be aufficient to 
enable them to rise above the trials and diaappointmanta they v^ 
sure to meet wiUi. 

3d, The third and highest view is, to look upon BchooUkeeping as 
a part of Grod's plan for the moral and religious training of His 
reaeonable creatures, and ourselves as instruments by whona that 
great work is to be carried on at the Ume^ and in the toosf, that He 
sees best. This view secures diligence without over-anxiaty, choerfol- 
neas without vain-glory, and hopefulness of mind under aU dis- 
couragements. 

It is this view which alone can support persons of naturally veak 
spiiits and anxious temperaments in the arduous duties of & ached. 
And eveu to those of a happier constitution it imparts a sereaity of 
spirit and a freedom from care which is not only a blessing to theni- 
aelves personally, but a great advantage and assistance to them in 
their work.----E. C. in EngUsh IlaUofud Stxiety Monthly I*aper. 

4. PHILOSOPHY OF ^ESTfONING CHIIBREN. 

A good, searching examination of children is by no meana that 
very easy thing which people commonly thiiik^ * * * Tho de- 
sirable point is to insinuate your information into their minda, so 
that by indirect and tortuous entrance it may be caught and en- 
tangled with what is alreadv there and not slip out again as it would 
through a direct passage * ♦ * Begin with a simple question 
readily admitting of an answer ; on that answer build another ques- 
tion ; and so on, until you bring the child to the answer, which is 
the conclusion required. In gomg through such a course the child 
feels not only a curiosity as to what will come next, and bo keeps 
his attention awake, but also a lively interest from the ezperienes 
of his own in working power, and he regards the conclusion with 
somethiuK of that partiality which a mother entertains for her off- 
spring. No wonder that he should firmly retain such inforniatio& 
to the inculcating of which have been brought to bear three of the 
most powerful principles of his nature, curiosity, consciouszteas of 
power, and regard for his own. 

The main point is so to shape and order our questions aa never to 
be reduced to tell them anything on the way, and that the last an- 
swer should give the conclusion full and convincing. This evidentlf 
requires much patient practice on the part of the teach^ and some 
acquirements also. He must have gauged the capacity of the minds 
of the children, obtained an insight into their working, so that he 
may know where and how to press with his questions. £[e mnst 
have an intimate acquaintance with Scripture, be possessed of a 
good stock of clear vernacular language, be distinct in his conceptions 
liud be furnished with the means of apt and familiar iUuatcation. 
And he must have a quickness of i^prehension, to catch all for whidi 
the text gives him a handle, and to turn to account, on the way, 
the answers of the children, so that they may go on steadily in ths 
proposed direction. — English Sunday School Teachen^ Magazine, 



1. SCHOOL PUKISHMENTS— PEOS AND CONS, 
We all know, from our own experience, how impossible it ia to 
work heartily for one who is always criticising our performanoee ; 
how hard it is^to entertain feelings <^ esteem or aflSdction for tboas 
who seem to have no eye for anyljdiig but blemishes end iaq mia e 
tions: I think Xodd, in his «<S4ud«&Vs JCimiial^*' teUa of twa 
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fellow-coUegisns who, in the warmth of sinoere friendship, and with, 
the Tiew, as they thought, of making their intimate companionship 
mutually uMfid, amed that ^evbuy night befofe tiiey letiied to rest 
•aeb should tell the other everythmg he had seen in his oonduet 
and bearing dnnng the day which he tbdngjit o^[kable of improve^ 
ment. They did so, kindly and honestly^ not vepcoaahing each other, 
nor seeking either to make his f siead^s condtiel appear less favourable 
than his own. They aocapted esoh oihev's eri&ques with apparent 
tfaankf nlness, and to the end of the session oontinued as close mends 
as before. But this perpetual pointing out of faults, however advan- 
tageoos, was too mnch for human natoa. They did not qusnel, 
they breathed no word nor entertained a thought of discontent ; but 
they parted ; and when they ustumed each chose another apartment, 
and avoided the society of the other. Not even, the ardour of youth- 
ful friendship oould survive the ever-recurring exposuxe of the 
fiailinga a friwidly watchlulneis had detected. No one convecsant 
with society and accustoipied to the study of human oharscter would 
kave fsUen into the enos of these two well-meaning youthful 
friends. But in our dealings with children we are but too i^ty I 
fear, praeticaily to forget the principle which they tranegreased, 
and in the anxious desire to clear asray the impevfectiona whtflh we 
cannot but see, we tt:o often forget, the pxaise of what is good is as 
essential as the deprecation of what is bad ; and so acquire the habit 
of correcting rather than encouraging, of dwelling on what is faulty, 
and overlooking or neglecting to notice what is meritorious. He 
who wotild rule well, and obtun the affections of those he governs, 
flHist mingle oosnmendation with reprool He must be known to 
have an eye not quicker to mark a lan}t thsn to recogniae a virtuous 
effort. Words of approval and enoouragemeni must flow from his 
luM as naturally and as ordinarily as words ol blame. The kindliest 
and most genial of men sometimes err in this respect. When placed 
in command, tiiey seem to think it their duty to be stem to a 
fault, and to leave virtue to ifts own reward Every teacher 
knows, or at least ought to know, the story of the two offioen who 
had charge of one of H.M. ships during the great was. One was 
noted for his strictnesa He was aevier known to be satisfied 
When he came on deck, his eye never rested till he disoovered 
something amiss, '*I wish to heaven, sir, you would get the sweep- 
ers to remove those shavings'' he would say, pointing to a bit of 
rope-yam not half a yard long, aocidently left under one of the 
guns. The other almsys found somewhafe to com m end. He would 
remark on the cleanliness of the decks,, or the absence of disorder, 
where his companion would have twenty little trifling matters to 
complain of. Tet in ffoneral society the fanlt-finding officer was 
iftie more gentle, considerate, and hearty 6t the two. He was al<. 
"ways grumbling because he believed it his duty to do so, in order to 
keep his men at their work ; the other dwelt on what had been done 
well, because he knew that in that way he could best induce his men 
to work zealeusly in the service. For him they worked ^eerfnlly, 
and he secured' not only their obedience, but iheir respect and es- 
teem ; while the other was disliked, ^nd work done for him was 
performed listlessly, and reffarded as a burden. 

But it mustnot be forgotten that the teacher has other duties be- 
aides those of commendation. Things come under his notice which 
he mnst perforce take cogniianoe ol, and which he cannot oommend. 
He must be prepared to grapple with faults and defects, as well as 
to mete out' {iraise in dud seasoo* Putting out of view, for the pre- 
aeut, those purely moral ddinqusnoies which require to be treated 
with peculiar care, and subject to remedial process of a deUcste 
and complicated nature^ there remains a l^ge class of oommon 
school faults which every teacher will be frequently called upon to 
treat. It has been too much the fashion to shirk the consideration 
of the treatment suitable for wh^t may be called, par fxcelleneey 
school-offences ; I mean imperfect preparation of lessons, indolence, 
breaches of discipline, (fee ; offences which seem to me all to have 
their origin rather in the triumph of. a love of ease or enjoyment 
over the scholar's sense of duty, than from a want of knowledge of 
what is right, or a wilful departure from it. The teacher is Wought 
constantly face to face with such cases ; he treats them generally 
according to the traditions of his calling, and in the main 'probably 
in a sufficiently proper and sensible manner ; but he may never 
have considered why that course is adopted, or be prepared to offer 
a reasonable justification, even to himself, ot the method he puraues. 
Instinct seems to teach every one that the child who does not do 
what is required of him must be punished ; but theorists who found 
their notions on abstract reasonings rather than experience, have 
endeavoured to cast disrepute upon punishmen); generally, and cor- 
poral punishment in particular. Practical men, indeed, have seldom, 
if ever, been led astray by their arguments, it is not from masters 
of schools, from persons engaged constantly in teaching ehUdra^ 
that the outcry against corporal punishments has proceeded. But 
it must be confessed, nevertheless, that the sickly sentimentalism 
of the age, which is shocked at the idea of inflicting bodilv pain as 
d)astiM|ment for offances incidental to ohdhUkood, Ims so w tafln* 



enced teachers that many of them hesitate to justify the course which 
they find tbemi^xe^ ii^ practice compelled to adopt The fact that 
thev do use corporal punishment is admitted ; but it is admitted 
with sometiiing like aversion. They are half-inclined to suspect 
that it is a misfo^une they cannot dispense with ; and they shrink 
from that consideration of the matter which is essential to the for- 
mation of clear ideas aa to the place which such punishments should 
hold, and the results that must be looked for from their employment, 
in an educational system. As in practice there is a tendency to 
neglect the due use of commendation and encouragement, so in 
theory it is too much the fashion to attribute to those agencies a 
greater influence, and to justify a more exclusive reliance on th^mi 
than they are really capable of sustaining. 

I admit, indeed, that the necessity for punishment arises from our 
human imperfection ; but, so does the uecessity for teaching. In 
dealing witU questions of educational practice, we must always allow 
for human imperfection, both in the teacher and in the taught 
This is.whe^ the theoretical philosophizfir on educational questions 
goes astray most frequently. When a man tells us that corporal 
punishment may be dispensed with, because we can do by other 
agencies what the inefficient teacher seeks to accomplish by the use 
of the rod, he tacitly assumes the possession of greater powers in 
the teacher and a greater susceptibility in the learner than is gen- 
erally possessed His dicta apply to what might exist, not to what 
actually does exist. But remembering that with limited powers, 
and under actual circumstances, wc have to deal with certain imper- 
fections inherent to childhood, and paying due attention to the 
effects produced by those various devices for securing order, obed« 
ience, industry, and attention which are generally employed, we 
shall have no diffioulty in discovering that corporal punishment is 
an inatrumeut for good too valuable to be dispensed with, and one 
whose plftoe eannot be fitly supplied by other agenciea 

I re^ud puniidiments as one out of many other influenees to be 
i4>plied ; and dne, noreoTer, only to be implied when others fail. < If 
by exciting curiosity, by providing suitable lessons, by piaise, en* 
couragement, or reward, the child can be led to overcome what the 
wise man csUs the *^ foolishness " which is bound up in his heart — ^by 
which I understand that want of consideration which leads to a kind 
pasi^ve preference for ease and freedom over labour and neocessary 
restraint — then there is no need to resoi-t to the **rod of correc- 
tion." But where those fail, this pmat be had recourse to. Thus 
using the right of punishment, the master could no longer be 
regarded as a mere tyrant. There need be no notion of **a con- 
flict, 'Van opposition, a *| victim ;" nor do I believe that boys doj in 
general, look upon punishment as an unnecessary iuflicton. It is 
but a part of the needful discipline of life : a stimulus to exertion, 
acting when others have failed. What 1 wish to direct attention to 
here is its affinity with other methods of inducing effort, whether it 
be an effort of labour or of self-restraint The teacher, as such 
(and I have purposely avoided referring here to his character as an 
agent in the scholar's moral and religious training), must gain from 
the pupil etforts which naturally he would not make. Encourage- 
ment and blame, rewards and punishments, are but instruments for 
aooompliflhing this purpose, appealing to opposite susceptibilities. 
The use of the one does not supersede the use or necessity of the 
other. The teacher is rightly said to be to the scholar in loco par- 
etUis. 1 would rather say, in loco parenttim ; for if he would dis- 
charge his duty aright, and maintain, as he ou^htto do, the affection 
which parental government inspires, he must combine the qualities 
which characterize a wise father's and a tender mother's nile ; he 
must be a rewarder of good not less than a reprover of evil, jnust 
eueonrage as well as chasten,' and all with that love which begets 
love even in those who are corrected ; not in the spirit which stirs 
up hatred or breeds contempt. — Bngluh Jotimal of Education. 



% BOD m THE MIDDLE AGES. 

How common the practice of whipping formerly was, even in 
ladies' schools, may be gathered from the following parody on one of 
Sappho's odes. It is addressed by a young lady to the Rod, with 
which she had recently been corrected :— 

" Cant as the meanoit wretdi U she, 

Th' Quluoky girl thrt*i whipped by thcet 

Who tccv Slid fpclfl thy HtinKinr mi:^, 

Which DSivsht but Time can eVr assiuuirG.''— 5co/«> Jfa^. for 1717, p. 80. 

I have heard an ancient relative of mine, now deceased, ray that 
when she was at school at Salisbury (a first-rate establishment), she 
saw two young ladies, aged respectively seventeen and eighteen, 
undergo a severe whipping before the whole school for some act of 
impropriety. The mistress herself officiated, ^'aadsted'' by two «f 
her subordinatea.— W.D^.in Ni4ucmd Q%«tni§. 
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PENMANSHIP— ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

BY W. H. SLUrWORTH, 
MATERIALS FOR WRITINO. 

It is but poor economy, at best, whioh fumiflheB mateiialB of an in- 
ferior qmJity for carrying on any of the arts; and, perhaps, there is 
none in which it is oftener exhibited than the rei^ first in which 
the young hand is to be practiced — ^the Art of Writing. 

Writing materials should alwajrs be the best which can be procured, 
and the practice of economy in their use should be inculcated upon 
every pupiL They should always be of uniform quaUihr throughout 
the class, and if possible, be selected by the teacher, "niey may be 
distributed by persons appointed for that particular purpose, and 
should always be under the charge and supervision of the teacher. 

To sid in the selection of proper materials, the necessary qualities 
which they should posess are here briefly enumerated : 

1. Pens: Metalic pens have now generally superseded the quill for 
common use. 

Their general introduction has dispensed with a vast amount of 
unprofitable labor, la making and mending pens, and thereby efleot- 
ed a great saving of valuable time to teachers, enabling them to su- 
perintend and instruct their classes in a much more thorough and 
efficient manner. 

Pens have been made of every kind of metal, yet nothing seems 
better adapted to the purpose than steel. Although gold pens have 
a great advantage over steel, in point of durability and flexability, 
yet their quality of mark is generallv inferior and lifeless. The ap- 
I>earance of the work of the gold diners from that of the steel pen as 
the oil painting differs from the steel engraving. The marks of the 
oiie are 9pre€ui upon the surface, and the other out ifOo it. 

Steel pens are made of nearly every conceivable shape, but those 
which are plain and semi-cylindrical are the best. The points should 
not be two fine and sharp for beginners, but should rather be firm 
and even, makiog a uniform and clear mark at all times. 

Pen Holders : The plainest, lightest, wooden holder, not exceed- 
ing six inches in length, is the best. Never use a holder which is 
heaviest at its upper end. The clasp which holds the pen should be 
simple yet firm, holding it immovable while writing yet capable of 
being easly freed from broken or worn out pens. Pen wipers should 
be supplied by the pupil. A piece of black cloth, of any shape, will 
answer. / 

2. Ink is the most troublesome material used in writing. It is es- 
pecially so with beginners, and from its peculiar nature requires the 
greatest caution in its management. Any discovery which might en- 
able us to dispense with its nse would do as much toward advancing 
the art of writing as the invention of steel pens has already done. 
As yet, however, it seems impossible to fiud anjr universal substitute, 
and we must patiently await the progress of discovery and the other 
arts. 

Black ink onl^ should be allowed in a writing class. It is of all 
shades and quahties, but that only should be procured which flows 
freely, is nearest black when first used, and will not change its color 
or spread under the sur&oe after beinff applied. The depth of ink in 
the stands should never exceed three four^ of an inch, and fresh 
ink, or a little water, should be added as it is used or evaporated. 
The stands be kept &ee from sediment by washing and renewing the 
ink when necessary, and should never be left open. In taking ink 
upon the pen, never let it touch the stand, or dip it above t^e mnaU hole 
in the pen. 

This rule carefully observed, will save a great many blots and 
inky fingers. 

3. Paper : With large classes, paper in the form of books is most 
conveniently managed. Books with engraved copy headings are in 
very general use, but many excellent teachers prefer the copy upon 
a separate slip to be laid upon the blank book or paper. Both 
methods have their advantages and disadvantages. In either case, 
the pupil should be supplied with a separte sheet to be used as trial 

. paper for the pen, copy, or such exercise as may be given by the 
teacher. Letter paper, large size, is best for this purpose. 

Blotting paper is an essential material, and should always be sup- 
plied to every pupiL The common red paper should be procured, 
out into pieces a little larger than the hand, and distributed with the 
injunction to never touch it with a pen. 

Having thus spoken of the various requisites of writing materials, 
we will again mention the articles with whidi every pupil should be 
supplied before attempting to write : 

1. Pen, Holder, and Pen Wiper. 2. Ink. 

3. Writing, Blotting, and Trial Papers. 



Bow to Prevent Biota, and How to Erase Ihem, Blots are neady 
always the result of careless handling of the pen, filled with ink, and 
are universally considered the indication of carelesBness or alorenJIj 
habits. Indeed, the first indications of advanoemeiit in the art oi 
writing among beginners, is the absence of these unaighil^ staina, 
together with a general appeaivnoe of neatness and order in their 
work. To prevent blots, do not take too mueh ink upon the penai 
once, and never allow yourself to hold the pen in your mouthy or 
carelessly by the end of the holder. 

But as blots willsoii^etimes occur, even with the utmost care, it is 
important to know how to erase them in the best manner. 

First : Take your Wotting paper and lay it lightly upon the hloi. 
Do not press upon it, or lift it tiU the ink is aU abeorML 

Second : Then chiuige the paper to a new place, and mb it 
the blot. Leave the spot trntil the ink is dry. 

Third: When thoroughly dry, take a knife or ink eraaer, 
scrape it lightly imtdl all color is removed, after which rub the ^wt 
with the handle of the knife, or eraser, until smooth and hard. Ton 
can then write over it if necessary. 

Never put blotting paper upon your writins if you can wait for it 
to dry, as the color is mudi better if all theii& is left in the macka. 

HINTS AND DIBECPnONS FOE OONDUOTINO WSimO CLASSES. 

The plan here presented for conducting classes, rendera writing aa 
eminently concert exercise. Such a plan, strictly carried oat, mast 
prove beneficial to the pupils as a discipline, and ¥rill c ammend 
itself to every teacher who desires complete system, and order in each 
exercise of the school room. 

This plan is adopted by the author in his own teaching, and his 
^ven the utmost satisfaction to every one who witnessed its work- 
mgs. This, or a wimil^r plan, adapted to the circumstanoeay oan- 
not be too strongly reommended for adoption in every school in which 
writing is taught. 

Each pupil should be furnished with the requisite materiala, after 
which the following directions should be given by the teacher, and 
practiced by the class, until every pupil understsnda exactly the 
position to take though the number of the direction only ia spoken, 
or indicated by a stroke of the bell. 

The least violation should be noticed and reproved, and the whole 
gone over and over aeain, until it is performed with nailit a r y 
precision. Let the teacSier's motto be, "Begin to write a/right;** aad 
as ffood writing itself is made up of the observance of apparently 
trimng things, let not ntrict order and discipline be laid aside for a 
single moment, if he would succeed. Difficulties and obstacles win 
doubtless be encountered, and the advantages of this over, the com- 
mon method may not at first be apparent ; but all difliculties and 
obstacles will disappear, and the good results will be rendered certain 
and satisfactory, if the work be undertaken with determination. 

Before commencing, each pupil should lay the pen upon the front 
of the desk, and place the book in the middle of the desk, parallel 
with the front edge. Then sit erect, and fold the hands ready to 
obey. 

Signal 1. Sit directly forward until the body touches the edge of 
the dedk, keeping it atraight and ered At the same time {dace the 
left hand upon the desk, in such a way that the forearm ia parallel 
with its edges, and the fingers touch the book ; then drop the right 
arm by the side. 

Signal 2. Place the right hand upon the inkstand. 

Signal 3. Open inkstands. 

Signal 4. Touch books. 

Signal 5. Open books. 

Signal 6. Touch pens. 

Signal?. Take ink. 

Signal 8. Adjust the pen, arm, &c., ready for. 

Signal 9. WriU. 

At closing, the foUowing directions may be observed : 

Signal 1. Wipe pens. 

Signal 2. Lay up pens. 

Signal 3. Touch inkstands. 

Signal 4 Close inkstands. 

Signal 6. Sit back (as at opening^. 
Monitors arise. 
Collect pens. 
ToUch books (the class). 
Close books. '' 
Collect books. 



Signal 6. 

Signal?. 

Signals. 

Signal 9. 

Signa] 10. 

It is of the utmost importance that the whcde class write after the 
same copy at the same time. This enables a single teacher to saper- 
intend a class as large as can be assembled in any room, and impart 
any instruction, by means of the blackboard, in all the genera] 
features pertaining to the lesson, ss efiectually as to adosen. The 
special attention and instruction needed by each pupil can be inx- 
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parted by aauBtants, each haying charge of a single section of the 
daai, and paonng aronnd to each individual, as in the ordinary way ; 
at the same time illastrating and enforcing the general directions. 

In order to make up for the differences of spe^ among the writers 
and keep them together, each pupil should be provided with a blank 
trial book, or sheet of paper. 

Then let the whole class be brought together at the begining of 
eveiy page, by requiring ihose who have finished the previous one 
to write upon the trial paper, until pemussion is given to commence 
a new page. 

In this way, pages written by the class during the absence of mem- 
bers, will be left blank, and must be omitted until the lesson for the 
day is accomplished. Back pages may theitbe written up, instead 
of using the trial paper. 

Thui, it will be seen, no pupil need remain idle for a moment ; 
there is no inducement for those disposed to hurry beyond the 
average speed of the dass, as they can gain nothing by it ; while the 
■low ate urged forward. 

Before beginning a new copy, the whole or the most important 
part of it should be written upon the blackboard; and the attention 
of the whole class directed to it, while the teacher explains the 
lesson it is intended to convey ; analyzes the new or difficult letters, 
referring each letter to the dass to which it belongs, the prindple 
and manner of its formation ; dwelling particularly upon its character- 
istic portion, and antidpating common errors in its formation ; the 
whole interspersed with frequent interrogations, reviewing pre- 
vious instruction. 

No teacher who prizes success should allow the interest of the 
writing exercise to nag for a moment ; for when the interest in any 
exercise is gone, all benefit is likewise gone. life and energy* should 
characterize the writing hour, and the teacher should throw 
into it extra exertion to relieve it from th^ monotony which is 
apt to characterize it. For this reason a morning hour is preferable 
for writing. More can be accomplished by this method in thirty or 
forty minutes thao by the old method in an hour ; while the work- 
ing energies of a class cannot be profitably kept up for a longer 
period without relaxation. 

We have already occupied much valuable space in the Journal, and 
fear we may have taxed the patience of its editor and some of its 
readers. The subject however, is still far from exhausted ; but if 
we have succeeded in convincing teachers and superintendents of its 
extent and importance as a sdiool study, and in awakening in any 
degree the spirit of philsophic inquiry in relation to it, we shall feel 
aatisfied. Such as may desire to persue the subject further, are re- 
ferred to the *< Text Book on Penmanship, Punctuation and Letter 
Writing," from which these articles have been compiled. 



2. A PLEA FOR THE TEACHING OF DRAWING. 

The sense of sight is, of all the senses, the one by and through 
which we leam most and lean^ best, and the one which is most 
capable of improvement by cultivation. It therefore plainly follows 
that, in any scheme of education, some provision should be made 
for the cultivation of the eye. 

Now, drawing is the direct education of the eye, and, tike reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, it ought to find a place in our time-tables 
on account of its very great general usefulness, and not because of 
its spedal usefulness in certain occupations. Such a knowledge of 
drawing as may easily be given to the pupils of our common schools 
has the foUowing advantage : 1. It educates the eye, giving it com- 
pleteness and accuracy of perception, and so increase its power that 
the knowledge obtained through it is acquired and remembered with 
more ease and exactness. 2. It improves the penmanship. 3. It 
is a kind of ocular arithmetic, useful not only in particular trades, 
but also in the ordinary affairs of life. 4 It gives command of a 
new and universal language. 5. It improves the taste, and is a 
pleasant and refining occupation for leisure-hours. 6. It is a fruit- 
tol and inexhanstiUe source of innocent pleasure. 7. By leading 
to the study, admiratiop, and reverence of the works of nature, it 
tends directly to the glory of Gk>d. 

" Senex " implies that the requirements of the Revised Code will 
not allow us time to teach drawing ; but in this I cannot agree with 
him. It is easily taii^t ; the c^dren are fond of it ; and one good 
lesson per week, an hour long, or, better still, two short lessons of 
half an hour each, will be suffident to secure the above-named 
advantages.— (D.) in English National Society MwUhly Paper. 



purpose, on the day of the competition ; also a fee of Twelve and 
a half cents, to be applied to raising the funds for the prizes. 

There will be a Committee diosen, to consist of the Superintend 
dents of the various schools, the Grammar School Masters and three 
other Gentlemen, chosen by the Teachers on the day of competition. 

There will be two prizes to be competed for by the teachers of the 
Common Schools, and Teachers competing for these prizes will be 
required to pay a fee of Twenty-five cents. 

The books used for examination will be LoveWs School Geography 
and SuUivanU Spelling Book ; and the Examining Committee will 
confine themselves to these in their questions. 

It is desirable that all Teachers to whom this circular is sent, 
should enter into this plan heartily, and do all they can to carry it 
through successfully, so that it may be a benefit to the schools, and 
exdte in the pupils a desire to excel in the branches for which prices 
are offered. 

It is proposed to hold the meeting in Scotland, on Monday, 21st 
December, at Mr. Pilkey's Hall — to commenee precisdy at ten 
o'clock, A. M. 

Teachers to whom this Circular is sent, are requested to reply at 
once, and state if they will give their assistance in carrying out the 
undertaking. "^ 

It is earnestly hoped that all the Teachers will exert themselves 
in forwarding this plan, and induce as many of their scholars as 
possible to enter into competition for the prize. 

LIST 07 PBIZES. 

SpeUinff^—yFint Prize, $4 ; Second, $3 ; Third, $2 ; Fourth, $1. 
Geography^—Fini Prize, $4 ; Second, |3; Third, $2; Fourth, 

*1 

Teacher^ Prizes in both Spelling and Cfeographyy^-Tmi Prize, $6 
Siecond, $4. 

F. S. HAIGHT, M.A. 
Fob Tbustbbs 

^^ Teachers will address F. S. Haioht, Sooxland, stating how 
many of their pupils will probably compete for any of the prizes. 
Scotland, U. C, October 5th., 1863. 



3. COMPETITION FOR SCHOOL PRIZES. 
The Trustees of the Scotland Grammar School, offer the following 
Prizes, to be competed for by the pupils of the Common Schools 
of Scotland and vicinity. 

^ JRegulations.^^AIi pupils who wish to compete for the prises are I 
requued to send in uieir names to the Committee diosen for the | 



VI. ^upmantht Sf^aalm&^amt. 

1. THE SCHOOL AT THE FIRESIDE. 

Now that teachers are asking each other what they can do to 
improve the reading of their scholars, I would urge them to consider 
whether thev sufficiently encourage those whom they teach to read at 
home aloud by their firesides to their parents. 

Ill the upper ranks of society children are constantly reading tales^ 
dialogues, and familiar sketches in words to their mothers and gov- 
ernesses ; and in this way they acquire a familiarity with words and 
a fluency of expression which, except in a few cases, you vainly seek 
for among poor children. I believe that the brain of a poor child is 
not different in form, si^e, and quality from that of a rich child at its 
birth, and therefore that we must point to some species of training 
which the rich child passes through to account for that intelligence 
in certain things which it displays in a superior degree when compared 
with a poor child. This training is its constant habit of reading 
livdy books aloud to its parents and governesses ; that it is tiaininff, 
and nothing else, is manifest from this consideration, that in certain 
matters in which the poor child has training and the rich child has 
none, the poor child is vastlv more intelligent than the rich mie. In 
all those stem realities of life which are constantly staring, the poor 
in the face, and which the rich do not experience, — in fliS^getiking 
bread and meat, Iq the providing for the day that is paseing over 
them, — ^the children of the poor display an amount of sharpness of 
intellect which is not found among the children of the rich. 

If what has here been advanced is true, the greater intelligence of 
the children of the rich must be due to reading ; wherefore it should 
be the aim of teachers to encourage their scholars to read at the fire- 
side, and thus to establish schools upon the hearths of the homes of 
the young whom they are privileged to instruct. 

If our u>ref athers, who paid sixpence for a newspaper consisting of 
two small leaves or four pages, could rise from their graves, how 
great would be their surprise at the cheapness of books and periodi- 
cals, which are issued by tons* weight from the preas ! The printing- 
press is now the greatest of the world's wonders. The children in < >ur 
schools msLj buy with a penny literature which our forefathers never 
dreamed ot It should be the aim of teachers to encourage in tlieir 
scholars a love of reading at home. 

Experience proves that the last thing which children think of is 
the purchasing of books and cheap periodicals, but that when they 
once got into the habit of reading, it is the last thing which they 
wiUingly give up. — A Fbibvd toSchoou at the Fibesiok, iii Eng, 
Nat 8oc. M. Pa^psT. 
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2. THE SCHOOL IN THE HOUSE. 
Every family is a scliooL All its members are teachers, all are 
soholarB. Without text-book all study, and by iustiaet all learn. 
Xiooks, stniles, frowns, caresses, reproaches, shrugs, words, deeds, 
make tip daily household lessons, from which each learner derives 
first impressions ; next convictions ; and then cliaracter. What the 
school in the house should 6e, may often be best known by noticing 
what it is not. If domestic courtesy, and family |)olitenes8, and 
mutual forbearance, and a considerable patience, and befitting love 
are not in the house, there will be in their stead, rudeness and sel- 
fishness, and impatience and strife. These last are scorpions whose 
deadly venom is sure destruction of domestic peace, concord and 
happiness. Christian parents, you are teachers at home ! Let your 
children learn what practical piety is from the benignity of your 
tempers and the blamelessnees of your examples. 



selves with reference largely to this work, willsoon be swept away by 
the tide and current of an advancing humanity. — Phila. Ledger. 



3. THE EDUCATION OF CHTLDREN EDUCATES THE 
PARENTS. 
We often speak of the manner in which we educate our children, 
but how seldom do we think of the desrree and ways in which our 
children educate us. Yet auite clearly is it one great part of the de- 
sign of children and of the family relationship to exert just this re- 
flex influence, and mould the characters of the parents while they 
are moulding the characters of the next generation. One of the moat 
palpable illustrations of this is the extent to which children exert an 
influence in forming the familiar speech of the family. Max Miller 
has shown in his wonderful lectures on langua^^e, that it is the com- 
mon people who think least, that form the bulk of any language. 
Their modes of speech and pronounciation are imbedded and embalm- 
ed in the idioms, phrases and newly coined words and growth of a 
language far more completely than those of the more cultivated and 
refined classes. Children however, exert a far more practical influ- 
ence in the formation of the language of the family circle than even 
this. Words work their way upwards from the lower to the higher 
degree of inteUigence far more frequently than persons generally 
suppose, just as water is boileil by putting the fire under and not 
above the fluid, because of the law by which heated fluids become 
lighter, and rise, carrying the heat up with them. Perba|:>8 Adam call- 
ed his wife Eve i.e, **mother" just as many fathers now thus call 
their wives ** mother" or "mamma" in imitation of the language of 
the children. The effort of a parent to communicate ideas to his cliild 
leads him to try and simplify those ideas as much ss possible, and u.se 
the language in whiph the UiLst intelligent can at once comprehend 
them, and first give back the impression made by the new thought. 
How many words and phrases are there in every language and every 
family that have arisen thus out of the family jargon. 

That is a great change which Providence produces in the relations 
of husband and wife, to the rest of the world and even t0 each other, 
through the education of children. The Great Author of existence 
draws very near to them in the birth of their first child, and seems 
to say to each of them as the daughter of Pharaoh said to the mother 
of Moses, " Take this child and educate it for me, and I will give 
thee wages," It ^ivw to the life of those parents a new and higher 
impulse and ambition. The education of the children by dei^rees 
unites those two in a new and higher wedlock, a oneness of puqx>se- 
and a train of new duties, out of themselves, out of each other, out 
of the whole world besides, but all centering in their children. Their 
language, their habits of life, their relations to the outside world, 
become by degrees quite secondary matters, and all are sensibly 
mouldef^ and conformed most oondescendingly (not to the wishes and 
whims 9f fhe children, if the parents are wise^, but to their sub- 
stantial interests. 

This new life on which the parents thus enter, is in fact, also, a 
new and higher course of education for themselves, if rightly 
viewed ; one having higher and holier rewards than any other on 
earth, with comforts for old age in the returning affection of the 
young life which thus becomes the supporting staff of age, and the 
hope of all future ages here on this broad, beautiful, and ever pro- 
gressive world of ours. While time lasts, no truely parental aim and 
effort become lost, but all bear fruits in the great future of the com- 
ing ages of this earth. All the cares and anxieties which children give 
in their infancy and youth, all the pains and diseases they suffer, and 
all the deaths of those who die young, are in truth the processes of 
a gigantic, broad and generous system of education, through which 
the Great Author of Being is instructing and discipling parents for 
the great work of making and moulding the future men and women 
who shall smrvive on the earth, into a nobler, better, more powerful, 
and more refined race than those' of the present. 

Tliose who contribute in any way to this great work, whether by 
labouring or meekly suffering for it, shall not lose their reward. But 
those who by their own iiioorngible selfishness will give up noise of 
their favorite habits, or mould their coursesy and w> educate tbem- 



4 MAKE YOUR HOME PLEASANT. 

A child may as easily be led to associate pleasure with home ideas 
as to think of it in connection with the home of his playmates. 
Certainly, if allowed to do so, he can as readily connect happineai 
with parent, brothers, and sisters, as with those of other kin. And 
a child will do so unle5ts happiness and pleasure when he calls for 
them under the parental roof, respond " Not at home ! " All home 
' pictures should be bright ones. The domestic hearth should be 
clean and joyous. # 

If home life is well-ordered, the children having, according to age, 
work-time, play-time, games and household sympathies, they will 
love and find pleasure there. 

Give the little ones slates and pencils, and encourage their attempts 
to make pictures. Drawing will amuse them when noisy plajra have 
lost their zest or are unseasonable, and the art will be useful to them 
in all the business of after life. Have them read to each other 
stories and paragraphs of your selection, and save the funny things 
and the pleasant ones you see in papers and books, to read them at 
your leisure. Ton cannot imagine how much it will please them, 
and how it will bind them to you. But choose well for them, for 
the impression made on their minhs now will last when the hilb 
crumble. Have them suu; together, and sing with them, teaching 
them HOTirrs and hymns. Let them sing all day, Uke the birds, at all 
proper times. Have^them mutually interested in the same things, 
amusements, and ocmipations, having specified times for each, so 
that their habits will be orderly. Let them work together — ^knitting 
and sewing — ^both boys and girls. They enjoy it equally unless the 
bo3rH are taught that it is unmanly to understsnd girls' work. They 
sliould know how to do it, and practically, too, as thereby they may 
avoid much discomfort in future life. Let them work together in 
the garden — ^boys and girls — both need out>of-door work. Together 
let them enjoy their games, riddles, all their plays, hooka, and work, 
while the parents* eyes direct and sympathise, and blend In loving 
accord. Have the children do some little things, daily, for your 
personal comfort ; let them see that it gives you plessure, and that 
you dei)end on them for the servica This will attach them to yon 
more strongly ; and if they feel responsibility, eVen in m&ttera of 
themselves trivial, and are sure of your sympathy, their affidtions 
and joys will cluster around the home hearth. 

Children like to be useful ; it makes them happy. So give them 
work-time as well as play-tima But, in any. case, and in all cases 
give them sympathy. Express love for them.— ^fuiat/ Schod 
Teacher^ Magazine. 



VII. ^ai»en8 «« iivtiAvtfi S^cfuoH. 

1. WINTER EVENINGS AND NIGHT SCHOOLS IN 
CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Winter as it draws near can scarcely fail to bring again under dis- 
cussion the nmnagement of night schools in villages and in towns. 
No person who reads these lines doubts the importance of such 
schools as means of continuing the education of those youths of both 
sexes who have left the wcHk-day schools to engage in the battle of 
life. This beins: their primary use, we should not foi^et their se- 
condary use, which is to afford a little education to those who have 
never had any. Many difficulties attend the management of night 
schools ; but we suspect that they have been unnecessarily magni- 
fied, and that there really is only one difficulty which need engage 
serious attention, namely, the finding teachers to conduct such 
schools. This difficulty, we think, is smaller than it formerly was. 

Firstly, it is seldom that the rent of a room in which to hold the 
night school falls as a charge. In ninety cases out of a hundred the 
room in which the week-day school is kept is available for the night 
school; and in a pari.sh in which there is not a weekday school- 
room, a room of some kind may generally be found. We have Icnown 
a barn with a common stove in it to be used on winter nights^ and 
one of the best night schools we have ever seen was held iu a laun- 
dry at a parsonage ; another was held in the kitchen of a rectoiy, 
another in a harness-room, and another in the vestry of a churdb. 
The old proverb, " Where there is a will there is a way," is appli- 
cable here. Finding a room is seldom a difficulty. 

Copy-books, a black- board, slates, and reading- books, are articles 
indispensable to the management of night schodls ; and we have now 
to see how these may be obtained. If there is a week-day school, 
the reading-books used therein may be employed in the night school, 
and if there is not a week-day school, small books wntten expressly 
for evening schools may be piu-chased, for example, at the National 
Soeiet^s Depoeittty for a lew jduUiagPb Ifthfi foible ia refMi, the 
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Bdiolftn ndghi be esomtra^ to faring their own Bibles» It is de- 
nmble to enoonrage them to buy from the Superintendent -of the 
Mhool e^n their own reeding bookB ; oertainly they shoold buy 
their eopy-books. A black-board and elates might be found for the 
lue of the entire sohool at the cost of a few shillings. 

The best type of a night school is that which is self-eupporting. — 
A short time af^o we were speaking to the incumbent of a London 
pariih whose efforts in furtherance of education have justly gained 
for him great praise, but whoee parish, or rather whose late parish, 
IB the abode of the lowest population in London, sociaily, morally, 
snd intellectually, in fact, mijrratory costermongers living in squalid 
dens less clean and comfortable than the dwellins: places of her Ma- 
jesty'ftpiga, << which," sa^d the incumbent,' '*I had the honor to 
▼isit some time ago." But even in this parish, hopeless to all ap- 
peearance, night schools were attended by lads and men out of those 
aqualid dens ; and these night schools Were self-eupporting, their ex- 
penees being entirely defrayed by the school fees. The fact is, in win- 
ter evenings time is heavy on the hands of men and lads ; they know 
not how to spend it agreeably ; and to them, therefore, the night 
•chool comes as a welcome relief. 

The chief, nay the only difficulty is to find teacheiB for night 
aohools. Under the Old Code of the Committee of Council, a mas- 
ter who had pupil-teachers to educate was prohibited from teaching 
in a night school, or indeed from undertaking any evening employ- 
ment of a scholastic kind on his private account. These restrictions 
no longer appear in the Revised Code : so that if teachers desire to 
devote their winter evenings to the instruction of pupils in nights 
schools, there is nothing in the Code to prevent their doin:;^ this. — 
Hence it is less difiicnlt to find teachers for night schoohi than it for- 
merly was. 

The assistance rendered by ladies in managing night schools is 
most valuable. We have seen a large class of rough oouiitrymeu 
and lads taught very efficiently by a young lady ; and her pupils have 
derived an amoimt of interest from her lessons, and a degree even 
of '* polish " or refinement from her inflneiice, which the incum- 
bent, bis curates, and the schoolmaster put together, could not have 
imparted. And if any young lady exercising charity, and with it 
commoneense, the parent of *'tact," can make up her mind to de 
vote a part of her winter evenings to the good work of iustructing 
those whose lot in life is less favourable tlian her own, she may be 
amured that in her labour of love she will not go without success and 
a blessing. 

The most popular lesfion in a night school is the writing lesson, 
and for this reason it will be well to make it the first lesson, as a 
means of indncing the scholars to come early : they do not like to 
miss their writing lesson. Every effort should be made to impart 
interest and livdiness to the work of the night sohool, and towards 
this end tales should be selected out of reading-books as the reading 
iesaone of the senior classes. Tales of adventure are always interest- 
ing. The last ten or fifteen minutes in the evening might be spent 
in reading aloud to the classes a short tale, suoh as Harry aiid Ar- 
cliie, or a Tra/p to catch a Sunbeamj or some of the simpler papers 
pablished in FUasayU Hours, A short lecture about Ca{>taiu Cook, 
or Dr. Idvingstone, or Robert Stephenson, or any other celebrated 
penonage, would frequently be an agreeable mode of closing the 
wrork of the evening. Of course the business of every night school 
ahoald be begun and ended with prayer. A Bible lesson is not nec- 
essary every evening. Twice a week, when there is a good attend- 
ance, would be sufficient for such a lesson. — Eiygliah N<Uiimal 
aoeiek\f» Monthly Faper, 

% EVENING SCHOOLS. 

It fM^ be questioned whether evening schools have received the 
attention they deserve as a part of our system of elementary educa 
tion. Their importande is manifold. Without being intended or 
eelculated to supersede day-echool instruction, they are specially 
valuable as supplementary to it. The early age at which children 
leave the day school is an evil best mitigated by means of the even- 
ing school Where the former does not exist, the organisation of 
the latter not uufrequdntly developes the necessity, and issuee in 
the establishment of a day school. 

For the information and guidance of those satisfied of the im- 
portanee oi the subject, but who may be deterred from entering 
upon this form of benevolent action, either from doubt whether the 
suitable agency is at hand, or from ignorance of the best method of 
procedure, we propose to offer some sitggestions, and to lay down 
some general principles. It is assumed that a suitable place for 
such a scho<d can be obtained without mudi difficulty ; thp.t there 
exists some degree of preparation for, and sympathy with, the 
movement ; and that an agency more or less efficient is available. 
This last, thoue^h of fir^t importance, will not supensede the necessity 
for attention to the following general principles. 

Tkt mutings ^ 1h€ school AouUi nU be too/reqmnt Twie^ or at 



most thiioe is the week^ fop two hours at a time, will, in most cases, 
be found sufficient. It is better to creaU a demand than in the 
outset to 8x*pply to satiety. The attendance will be more regular, 
the interest more likely to be sustained, — and these are in any 
school, especially in an evening school, elements essential to success. 

Almost the only instances in which four meetings in the week 
would be warranted are — where the numbers attending require 
classification, where there are separate classes for males and females, 
or the attainments of the learners justify an extension of the sub- 
jecte taught, so as to embrace geogcaphy, grammar, or history. 

Due eoniideration muni be givp.n to seasons ar*d circumUanoeM, 
Indeed the evening school may be said to have its ** season." From 
Michaelmas to March or AprU will usually be found the most or 
only suitable time for this class of effort. It is better far to set 
these limits than to continue with diminished numbei's and declining 
interest. An occasional and temporary break is sometimes expe- 
dient, and tends to revive drooping attention. Where it is possible 
to intersperse public or class readings or recitations on appropriate 
subjects, considerable advantage will arise, especially if members of 
the classes are at all competent to take psurt. J udgmeat and expe- 
rience are required to render this plan reaUy effective. It should 
not be regarded as the eud in view, but used aa an incentive to 
diligence and perseverence. 

A patient should^ in all ewes^ be required of the scholars. P. is 
a common observation in relation to education that what is freely or 
too cheaply obtained iH lightly esteemed, and this remark applies 
with full force to evening school instruction. Weekly payments 
are to be preferred to nightly, and as in the day school, these should 
he made in advance. As a rule, the amount of payment should not 
be less than 2d. por week, and where higher branches are included, 
even 3d. or 4d. might not, in some districts, be considered too much. 
L(H3alities differ, but we are prepared to contend for the principle 
of some charife, even where the services of the teachers are gratui- 
tous, and the expenses consequently trifling. There are, in such 
oases, obvious methods of af^ro^Hnating the amounts so reeeived for 
the benefit of the contributors. 

The principal teachers must possess some power of control. Order 
is in the school a means to an eud. Without it there can be no 
satisfacfory or effective teaching. To maintain it is often a practical 
difficulty. Where the evening school is an appendage to the day 
school, ur is conducted by a trained teacher, no difficulty on this 
point will exist. Hence the value of such an agency. Nor less so, 
in the solution and i^ustment of collateral questions, such as the 
age of admission, the separation or otherwise of the sexes, the most 
suitable subjects of instruction, and the best methods of classifica- 
tion. 

One of the professed objects of the Revised Code is to give en- 
couragement to the estabhshment of evening schools by offering 
pecuniary aid, based upon and regulated by the results of an exam- 
ination conducted by her Majesty's Inspector, in conjunction with 
that of the day schooL The limitations and requirements are — (a)y 
that the scholars be above twelve years of age ; (6), that the time of 
instruction be not less than one hour and a half at each evening 
meeting of the schools ; (c), that the scholars in the evening school 
pass an examination by her Majesty's Inspector, according to the 
standard prescribed for the day schools. 

The money grant consists of 2s. 6d. per scholar, according to the 
average number in attendance throughout the year at the eveuing 
meetings of the sohool and for every scholar who has attended more 
than twenty-four evening meetings of the school, 5b., subject to ex- 
amination. These sums may be claimed by the managers of the 
school, but for every scholar for whom the 58. is claimed, who fails 
to satisfy the InspectcMr on examination, the sum of Is. 8d. for such 
failui-e in reading, Is. 8d. for failure in writing, and Is. 8d. for 
failure in arithmetic is forfeited. 

The pecuniary value of the plan will depend upon circumstances 
over which the teachers and managers have no control The visit 
of the Inspestotr may occur in the summer, when the school does 
not meet ; there may be unwillingness on the part of the learners 
to go through the ordeal of an examination ; by some the standard 
prescribed may be regarded as too elementary ; by others, as expos- 
ing them to invidious reflections and remarks. Should these or 
other obstacles be found to thwart the object designed, some modi- 
fications of tlie plan will be required. Meanwhile, we hope and 
bdieve that the subject will engage the earnest interest and prompt 
attention of those teachers and committees who may have overlooked 
or under-estimated so important a means for the instruction of their 
poorer or more ignonuit neighbours. — English JSducatUnud liecord 
for Oct»ber. 

3. COLLEGIATE EVENING CLASSES. 
Profenor Leone Levi, King's College, London, lately addressed 
attettUg in the CdonoiA Chanben, Bdwburgh, on the (niceeae of ^ 
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collegiate eyening daases in London, with a view of suggesting the 
adoption of simi£kr classes in Scotland. The Lord Provost occupied 
the chair. Professor Levi said that on his arrival in London in 
1852, he had succeeded in obtaining the permission of the Council 
of King's College to give evening courses of lectures upon com- 
merce and commercial law. The classes had been from the very 
first well attended. The success of this single cisaa had encouraged 
the authorities of King's College to extend the operations in this 
direction, and the secretary afterwards proposed that a regular 
department should be formed for instruction in the evening in every 
branch of science. The Professor acquiesced, and all the branches 
of science were opened in the college for the reception of young 
men. The college was one of the largest in Loudon. They had 
about 600 day students, and they had a jsohool numbering 600 or 
700, so that that made 1300 actually receiving their education 
there. They had a large staff of professors, lecturers, and teachers ; 
they had a noble library, and halls and class-rooms in abundance ; 
and all these were thrown open in the evening to the young men in 
the city of London. The trial had fsuoceeded admirably. There 
were two sessions-— a winter and a summer. The principal part, 
however, was the winter session. The classes were open to all, and 
the only condition was that the young men should bring a letter of 
introduction from some gentleman who was known, as a guarantee for 
their good conduct. The great advantage the King's College classes 
afforded over the previous evening classes for youti^ men, or the 
Society of Arts' examination and other efforts in that direction, had 
been that the young men attending these classes could matriculate 
in the college, and could thereby become members of the King's 
College, London, and could thus be prepared to go forth for degrees. 
A man in this way could attend during the day to his occupation, 
and if he had a taste for study, he could advance two things at the 
same time ; he could get his livelihood from his daily work, and at 
the same time prepare himself for a future career in some other 
profession. — The MvMum, 
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No. 40.— THE BIGHT HON. LORD LYNDHURST. 

The Nestor of the House of Lords, as he used to be called, is 
dead. The Right Hon. John Singleton Copley, F.R.S., D.C.L., 
was bom in Boston, Massachusetts, May 21, 1772, dying at the 
advanced age of 91 years. He was a son of the artist Copley, went 
with his mother and sisters to England when he was three years 
old, and was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took 
his B.A. degree in 1794 as Second Wrangler and Smith's junior 
Mathematical Prizeman, He was at first intended for ** the 
Church," but having been elected a Fellow of his College in 1797, 
he resolved to follow the law, and entered himself as a student at 
Lincoln's Inn. Having been also appointed ** travelling bachelor" 
he visited the United States and Canada in the latter pjvrt of the 
last century. He returned to England in 1798, and was called to 
the bar in 1804. He laboured assiduously at the practice of his 
profession, and became the acknowledged leader of the Midland 
circuit. In 1817 he was brought permanently into notice by the 
part which he took in connexion with Sir Charles Wetherell, in the 
trial and successfid defence of Watson and Thistlewood for high 
treason . So popular did his defence of these men become that the 
walls of Loudon were extensively placarded with the words ** Copley 
and Liberty." His political opinions in early life were liberal, but 
he entered Parliament in 1818 under Tory auspices. The same 
year he became Solicitor Greneral in the Liverpool Administration, 
and in 1823 was raised to the Attorney Generalship, which was 
rendered vacant by the elevation of Sir R. Gifford to the Mastership 
of the Rolls and a peerage. In 1820 he assisted in managing the 
trial of Queen Caroline by the House of Lords. In 1826 he was 
returned as a colleague of Lord Palmerston to represent the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and a few months later was made Master of 
the Rolls. In 1827 he opposed the Catholic Emancipation, but 
accepted the Chancellorship soon afterwards on the retirement of 
Lord Eldon. On the 27th of April of this year he was created 
Baron Lyndhurst of Lyndhurst. He retained the Great Seal until 
November, 1830, when he retired with the Ministry of the Duke of 
Wellington. In 1831, however, he was appointed by Earl Grey, 
despite his political opinions. Chief Baron of the Court of Excequer, 
which he retained until the return of his party to power in Novem- 
ber, 1834, when he was re-appointed to the Chancellorship by Sir 
Robert Peel. He again resigned the Great Seal in the April fol- 
lowing ; but was appointed a third time, in 1841, to the same high 
office, which he held until the advent of Lord John Russell to power 
in 1846, since which date he has been free from the cares of office. 

Although at first opposing the Catholic emancipation bill, he 
found occasion to change his vie^pm on the subject, and in 1827 sup- 
ported the meBBure. Hit official oareer was marked by bat few 



very brilliant oratorical displays, but he introduced some usefnl 
measures of law reform. In 1831 Lord Lyndhurst was one of the 
strongest opponents of the ^form Bill in the House of LordB ; and 
in May 7th, 1832, he carried in the committee on the bill, a post- 
ponement of the disfranchisement clauses, which the supporters of 
the measure regarded as the sign of a determination to reject that 
part of it. The Ministry of Lord Grey immediately rengned ; but 
the House of Commons declared, by a large majority, its determi- 
nation to stand by the bill, and the Ministry too, and dissatisfaction 
began to show itself in an alarming shape. In this crisis Lofrd 
Ljrndhurst was intrusted by the King with the formation of a Tory 
Ministry, composed of persons who were not unwillii^ to concede 
some portions of reform. He was forced, however, to abandon the 
task after a few days of unsuccessful effort. His Lordship was in 
the habit of reviewing the work of each session in masterly speeches, 
replete with the severest sarcasm. The attacks which he made on 
the Whig Government, in these speeches, are not yet forgotten. 
After his retirement from office in 1846 he acted tiie part of an 
exalted and impartial critic of the measures brought forward by 
Liberals and Conservatives alike, though he lent Lord Derby a 
stronger support than was deemed probable from his antecedents in 
office as the colleague of Canning and Sir Robert PeeL He was a 
warm advocate of the war with Russia, made a masterly exposition 
of the policy of Prussia in 1856, and denounced the peace concluded 
at Paris in 1856 as a virtual capitulation on the part of England. 
In his old a/e he continued one of the most attractive speakers of 
the House of Lords. When he spoke on an important question the 
House was crowded. Though not onQ.of the first of English orators, 
his style of speaking was visry captivating ; his voice was one of the 
most clear and musical, while the clearness of his diction aud the 
chaste elegance of his style were most remarkable. He frequently 
made allusions to classiciJ literature ; but they were always in good 
taste and applicable to the subject. He made a very forcible speech 
on thd '' Trent affair " and we are not aware that he spoke aftw- 
wards in the House of Lords. — Leader, 



No. 41.— THE MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP WHATELY, D.D. 

The telegraph brings us intelligence of the death of the celebrated 
Dr. Richard Whately, one of the most eminent theologians and 
writers upon political economy and logic of modem times. He was 
son of the Rev. Dr. Whately of Norwich Park, Surrey, and was 
bom in 1787, being at the time of his death about^76 years of age. 
He was educated at Oriel College, Oxford, of which, in 1819, he was 
elected a Fellow. The college of Oriel is famouji for having sent out 
some of the greatest thinkers of which English Churohmen of the 
present generation may boast, such as Dr. Arnold, Dr. Copleaton, 
Dr. J. H. Newman and the subject of this sketchL Whately was 
appointed to read the Bampton Lectures in 1822, in which jrear he 
accepted the rectory of Halesworth, in Suffolk, value £460 per 
annum. In the contest which took place in the University when 
Sir Robert Peel appealed to his learned constitutents upon the 
Catholic Question, Whately voted for the right honorable baronet. 
In 1830 he was appointed President of St. Alban's Hall, and Pro- 
fessor of Political economy ; and in 1831 he was made Archbishq) 
of Dublin and Bishop of Glendelagh. The Diocese of KOdare was 
subsequently added to his charge. He published a considerable 
number of theological writings, consusting of sermons and cluunges ; 
all marked by a desire to place reli^on on a simple and scriptural 
basis, and in harmony with man's mtellectual nature. In the ad- 
ministration of his office he displayed a uniform Uberality, and was 
a constant promoter of the National system of education in Ireland. 
He wrote voluminously. His style is aphoristic and luminous, and 
his reasoning severe. For the Encyclopedia MetropolUana he wrote 
his two celebrated works, Tlie Elements of Logic and The Elementt 
of HhetoriCy which have been oftener reprinted than any similar 
works. Besides a large number of eloquent sermons and charges to 
his clergy, he wrote '* Essays on some of the dangers of Christian 
Faith," "Introductory Lectures upon St. Paul's Epistles," 
* * Thoughts on the new Dogma of the Chureh of Rome," <fec Apart 
from Theology he produced, among other excellent tlungs, ** Intro- 
ductory Lectures to Political Economy," " Historic doubts relative 
to Napoleon Bonaparte," and "English Synonyms." The world 
has lost a great man in Archbishop Whately, bu^ like old Horace, 
he might have said before his death — 



*' Exeffi monumentum ere perennlns, 
BeRalique dtu pynmidum aLtiuB." 



— Leader. 



The Irish Times of the 9th inst. further remarks : Dr. Whately, 
during his episcopate, it is worthy of notice, saw frve of thom 
whom he selected as chaplains raised to the bench — ^viz, Drs. Dixon, 
Hinds, Wilson, and the present bishops of Meath and Elillaloe. 
As to his works, it would take a full essay in one of the Quarterlies 
to give any adequate idea or outline of tihem. He has been before 
the worid as a writer for fity-two years. Several ol hk books have 
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reached a l^urge number of editioiui — one of them, the *' Chrifltian 
Evidences, ".^iteen, besides haying been translated into fire different 
languages. In 1819 appeared '< Historic Doubts," signed by a 
name fiom the old Gaballa, " Knox Ompax." It was written to 
meet and refute the Qerman Neology which was then beginning to 
insinuate itself into this counlry. To this early rationalism it was, 
as we wore saying, that tiie ** Historic Doubts " were addressed — 
nor has that subtle heresy ever met with a more powerful or more 
telling exposure* The little treatise has since become a household 
word, having passed through thirteen editions. Besides Sermons 
. and his annual Charges, and contributions to tiie periodical litera- 
ture, which he flung out with a lavish profusion, he published 
screral illustrious works after his consecration — the greatest of aU 
being, probably, as Bishop Oopleston thought, ''The Elingdom of 
Christ,'' the first part of which contains the completest argument 
f (Mr the Savour's Divinity, and the finest piece of Gospel Harmony 
(as to the two trials) that we know of. He published also ** Les- 
sons ^ on several subjects^ which, in fact, are absolutely marvels of 
simplicity and condensation. The list of his books, as it lies now 
before us from his publisher, extending over six octavo pages, is 
amazing from its extent, and the variety of subjects it contains. 
The characteristics of his writings, often as epigrammatic as John- 
son's ** Table-Talk," are clearness and cogency ; pre-eminently con- 
troversal fairness and honesty. In all his volumes there is not one 
affected expression, scarce a foreign word — ^his was the very purest 
Saxon — ^perhaps of all dead or living writers on the evidences of our 
most Holy Faith, he was the most cumulative. His conversation 
was indescribable—it was as finished as Macaulay's studied senten- 
ces — and his marvellous power of impromptu quotation and illustra- 
tion as ready, rich and happy. He was never heard either in 
abstruse discussion or in casual converse, to correct or improve or 
explain his words — all dropped from him as clear and as rightly 
placed as in his printed books. His fund of anecdotes, alike from 
ancient lore and ** modem instances," was inexhaustible and always 
ready at command ; and though he could relate them with the 
raciest piquancy and point, he never told one for the anecdote's 
sake — always to mark down some fallacnr or illustrate a moral truth. 
The Archbishop was no party man ; he never in Parliament gave 
a " Ministerial " vote, nor did he ever in his life even give an elec- 
tion vote, except for the late Sir R. Peel, at Oxford, and then 
** because he thought that Peel was unfairly treated." In Church 
matters he belong^ to neither the High nor the Low parties ; he 
was himself rather a chief pillar of what is called the Broad ; the 
chief characteristic of which we take to be, a freedom from exaggera- 
tions of doctrine on one side, and ritual on the other, together with 
a large exercise of our intellectual faculties in matters of rehgion, 
based (in his Grace's case^ at least) upon a robust belief in Holy 
Scripture, and on an unfeigned and loyal attachment to the Book 
of Common Prayer in all its parts — its worship, its sacrament, its 
rubric, and its adi;icles. As a man, his personal tastes and habits 
were charmingly simple. While he could ''speak with princes in 
the gate," he was as accessible aod as affable as the youngest clergy- 
man in his diocese. He was, if ever man was, a munificent and ''a 
cheerful giver," foremost in public and generous in private bounty ; 
we know of a certainty that we are correct in saying that, such was 
his benevolence, no case of real distress ever appealed to him in vain. 
He dispensed not only to his clergy, but to a large circle of friends, 
a constant and dignified hospitality. As a prelate, his rule, though 
vigilant, was mild, gentle, (yd paternal, ever leaning to the favour- 
able interpretation ; and as a ixder of men, he had that rare in- 
stinctive Nelson- gift of winning the hearti^ work from all placed 
under his command, nor was ever leader served with more willing 
obedience. He is now gone, and we miss him ! He is gone, and 
we can but speak of him, and recall him to our thoughts, and bless 
his memory, and embalm his name ! He is gone, and he carries 
with him the prayers and praises of bis diocese over which he pre- 
sided. Gone !~g^thered to his blest eternal rest, as a ''faithful 
servant, to enter into the joy of his Lord !" 



Newman is the Superior of the Oratory, where his friend and more 
than brother, has passed away. Dr. Pusey stiUfremains in the 
Anglican Church ; but no one will regret the demise of Father 
Fabermore. They were kindred spirits, — men removed from the 
common of mankind ; who expected to achieve another great refor- 
mation in this century, but were foiled. A celebrated book, now 
out of print, but published some sixteen years ago, entitled ^'From 
Oxford to Rome," is said to give a full, true and correct account of 
the conversion of Mr. Faber, and lus giving up wife and children, 
for his faith's sake. That he did so, there is no question. After 
he resigned his fellowship he married ; and when he took orders in 
the Roman Catholic Church, his wife entered a nunnery as well. 
Father Faber was quiet, gentle, unassuminff in his manners — a true 
servant of His MAer ; and most devoted to the poor. '* After 
life's fitful fever, he sleeps well," and there are few who belong to 
the religion he professed, who knew him even in Canada, that will 
not regret his loss. — Montreal Tranacript 



No. 42.— THE REV. FATHER FABER. 
One of the most noted members of the Church of England, who 
went over to the Roman Catholic Church, has paid the bust debt of 
nature, at the Oratory, at Brompton, near London, England. He 
was one of the pioneers in the Tractarian movement ; and a leading 
contributor to the " Tracts for the Times." His writings were con- 
demned by the University of Oxford, --of one of the Colleges of 
which he was a Fellow, and those of our readers who remembered 
the proceedings which then took place in the Senate, will scarcely 
forget that when the vote Placet or Non Placet," was called from 
the members, the Rev. Mr. Oakley, another late convert, threw 
down his glove, and deoUured he had a right to hold all Roman 
doctrine, and still remain a priest of the Church of England. Mr. 
JP^w !•• jmipartaa^la trio» who ba» dcpartad to hii gctt Fath«r 



No. 43. —MRS. TROLLOPE. 
The death of one of the most prolific writers of fiction in the 
English language is announced in the same paragraph which informs 
us of the death of Archbishop Whately. Mrs. Frances Trollope was 
seven years the senior of the Archbishop, having been bom in 1780. 
She married Thomas Anthony Trollope, Barrister-at-Law, and for 
some time resided at Harrow ; but in 1829 circumstmces induced 
her to visit America. After three years residence in Cincinnati, 
which was varied by occasional wanderings to other parts of the 
States, she returned to England, and pr^uced her first work — 
"Domestic ni<aniiers of the Americans," which created a sensation 
on both sides ol rhe water. The Americans accused it of coarseness 
and untruthfulness, as they did the later work of her relative 
Anthony TroUope, who, two years ago, went over most of the 
ground travelled by his kinswoman at an early day. This work was 
so successful that the authoress embodied her views and impressions 
further on the same subject in a ^ovel called "The Refugee in 
America. " She then turned her attention to other subjects. In 
1833 she published a tale in three volumes called " The Abbess," 
and one year later a second retrospect of travel, under the title of 
" Belgium and Western Travel in 1833." In 1836 appeared '* The 
adventures of Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw," a novel representing 
the condition of the black and coloured races in the Southern States. 
During the same year she appeared again in " Paris and the Paris- 
ians in 1836." '*The Vicar of Wrexhill," which succeeded this 
work, established the fact of her power as a novelist. Several works 
of travel and fiction succeeded this one up to 1839, when " The 
Widow Barnaby " appeared, which is a very amusing description of 
the career of a vulgar, scheming, husband-huuting widow ; this was 
succeeded in 1840 by "The Widow Married," a continuation of 
the former work — tliee or four other books having intervened 
during the course of a year. Between this time and 1844 she pub- 
lished some five or six other works of travel and fiction. Since '44, 
she has given to the Press, "Petticoat Government," "Father 
Eustace," '*Uncle Walter," and "The Clever Woman." Some 
years since she took up her permanent abode at Florence, where, 
we presume, she died. Her later works are considered inferior to 
those which came from her pen ui her earlier days. Since 1836 she 
has disappeared from the literary world, old age with its infirmities 
having crept in upon her. — Leader. 
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L THE STATISTICS OF EUROPE. 

A curious bird's-eye view of the political and social state of Europe 
is afforded by a heavy blue-book, just published by our Goverment, 
under the title of " Statistical Tables relating to Foreign Countries. " 
First, as to density of population, we find that while in Eugland and 
Wales there were 352 inhabitants living in one square mile, in Russia 
there are only 10 ; in Norway, 12 ; in Sweden, 22 ; in Greece, 56 ; 
in Spain, 89 ; in Poland, 91 ; in Moldavia, 100 ; in Portugal, 104 ; 
in Denmark, 119 ; in Switzerland, 161 ; in Prussia, 165 ; in France, 
176 ; in Brunswick, 194 ; and in Holland, 280 persons to the square 
mile. 

There are only two countries in Euro^ at this moment, possessing 
a denser population than England and Wales — namely, the kingdom 
of Wurtemberg, in which there are 373 inhabitants to the square 
mile ; and Belgium, with 393 persons on the same space of ground. 
However, if we take the pK>pulation of England alone, leaving out the 
principality, the density is one of 377 individuals to the square mile ; 
so that, in this case, Belgium is the only country in Europe more 
thickly crowded with inhabitants than our own. 

In Englandy for the last few years, the proportion of marriages to 
the poptSfttion ham bevn qu% in 129^ whion Is a higher »te th«n that 
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of most European conDtriaB. In Norway the propntion Ib one in 
124 ; Id Hanover, one in 128 ; in HaUand and Denmark, one in 120 ; 
in Sweden, one in 135 ; in Spain, one in 141 ; in Bayana, one in 160 ; 
and in Greece, only one in 174. Proportionately more marriagae 
than in £ni;land and Wales are made in France and Belgium : in 
both countries the rate is one in 122 ; in Austria, where it ia one in 
117 ; in Russia, where it is one in 121 ; and in Prussia, where it is 
one in 106. Rather more fixed is the proportion of births to popu- 
lation. It is one in 28 in England and Wales ; one in 29 in Spain 
and Bavaria ; one in 30 in Belgium, Holland, and Norway ; one in 
32 in Sweden ; one in 33 in Hanover, the Hanse Towns, and Den- 
mark ; one in 34 in Greece, and one in 38 in Franoe. Consequently, 
the natural increase of population is lower in Franoe, in spite of the 
high marriage rate, than in any other European state. 

More fertile than England are only Wurtemberg, where the pro- 
portion of births to population is one in 26 ; Russia, where it is one 
m 25 ; Austria, Saxony, and Prussia, where it is one in 24 ; and 
Poland, where the proportion la one in 23* 

The greatly varying sums which the different nations of the world 
pay for their government form veVy interesting points of comparison. 
Great Britain, it is almost unnecessary to say, stands at the head of 
all nations in this respect, the public revenue amounting to £2 ISs. 
per head of the population. Next in the list stands Holland, the 
best taxed country of the continent, with £2 9s. per head ; and then 
follows France, with £2 Os. 8d. The inhabitants of Hanover have 
to pay £1 lis. Id., each for being governed ; while the subjects of 
King Leopold disburse £1 6s. ^., and those of Queen Isabella, 
£1 5s. 4d. per head for the same. In Prussia, despite its high 
standing army, the taxation does not amount to more than £1 2is. ^. 
for each individual ; while the revenue of the other states of the 
confederation varies from 13s. to £l per head of the population. In 
all the remaining countries of Europe the burden of public taxation 
amounts to considerably less than one pound per head. The Danes 
pay lOtt. 8d. ; the Portuguese, 17s. 4d. -, the Greeks, 16ii. 8d.! the 
mixed races inhabiting the Austrian empire, 16s. 4d. ; the Nor- 
wegians, 133. lid. ; the Swedes, 9s. 2d, ; and, last of all, the Swiss 
only 63. lOd. ; per head. 

It is with something like awe and trembling that we approach a 
last subject of comparative statistics — the public debt of modern 
nations. Here, again, Great Britain stands at the head of all othei 
countries in the world. Our eight hundred millions of indebtedness, 
divided equally between the twenty-uine million inhabitants of Eng- 
land, Scotland, an6 Ireland, give a share of responsibility amounting 
to very nearly £28 to every soul. But the Dutchman are responsible 
for very nearly as much ; the share in the public debt ef Holland, 
per bead of the population, beinjj £26 lis. 3d. France, the next in 
the list, has proportionally less than half the debt of Holland, the 
share of every inhabitant amounting to not more than £12 38* 9d. 
Now, the figures sink rapidly. In Portugal the public debt per head 
of population amounts to £7 14b. 7d. ; in Spain, to £6 13s. 2d. ; in 
Austria, to £6 8s. ; m Belgium, to £6 12s. Od. ; in Bavaria, to 
£6 14s. ; in Saxony, to £4 10s. ; in Denmark, to £4 9s. Id. ; in 
Greece to £3 14s. ; in Russia to £3 9s. ; in nearly all the states of 
the German Confederation to from £2 to £3; in Norway to 
£1 Is. 9d. ; and in Sweden to 98. 2id. Switzerland and several of 
the smaller German States have no public debt whatever. — London 
Globe. 



2. A YEAR'S RAILWAY WORK IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the year 1862, the enormous unumber of 180,429,071 passen* 
gers travelled on the railways of the United Kingdom, besides 56, 
656 season ticket holders, who, of course, travelled very many times; 
and besides, also, 262,334 horses, 386,864 dogs, 3,004,183 cattle, 
7,800,928 sheep, and 1,989,892 pigs. The passengers were more 
than 1861 by about 7,000,000. They paid £12,205,273 forthwr 
fares. The first-class passengers paid £3,332,380 ; the second-class. 
£4,018,221 ; the third-class, £4,639,260. 12-80 in every hundred 
went first-daas, 28-75 second class, 58-45 third class. The propor- 
tion of third-class passengers is rather increasing, and of second 
class rather diminishing. Thirty five passengers were killed (nine 
of them owing to their own misconduct or want of caution), and 
536 were injured. This is less than half the number who lost their 
lives in 1861 by railway accidents. The passenger trains travelled 
57,542,831 miles, and the goods trains nearly as many more. The 
passengers traffic supplied 47-76 per cent of the total receipts of the 
companies, and the goods traffic the larger half, 52-24 per cent. 
The receipts from all the traffic amounted to £29,128,558, being 
nearly £3,000,000 more than the interest of the national debt, and 
an increase of £563,000 over the receipts of 1861 ; but the length of 
line open incressed from 10,865 miles at the end of 1861, to 11,551 
miles at the end of 1862. The working expenditure amounted to 
49 per cent, and left the net receipts £14,820,691, nearlv £180,000 
more tihan 1661. In the year 1€62 the oompaaiiai pm £880^970 



for law and parliamentary expenses, £158^169 as compensatioD for 
pezaoual injuries, £68,540 for damage and loss of goods, £375,067 
for government duty, and £596,410 for rates and taxes. It took 
£2,708,638 to maintain the way and works, and £1,242,714 to 
maintain the carriages and wsggons, £3,906,005 to provide locomo- 
tive power, and £3,987,637 to conduct the traffic. The total sun 
raised by shares and loam reached £385,218,488 at the close of tha 
year 1862. 

3. GREEK FIRE. 
The term "Greek fire," as applied to the substance which ths 
Federals are pouring into Charleston, is strictly a misnomer. The 
secret of the manufacture of the original Greek fire has been lost for 
nearly 950 years, and it ia probable that it will not again be found, 
seeing that modern chemistry suggests agents quite as dangerous, and 
perhaps simpler thaii the original Its modem representative although 
intended fur the suue purposes, is difiei-ent in character, more potiable, 
more certain, more terrible. It is a fluid substance, is cheaply made, 
keeps for years, and is produced so quickly that the ingredients of 
which it is composed may be put together at the moment when the 
compound is required. In using the liquid it has to be enclosed ia 
a shell which shall burst at a jriven point of destination and allow 
the fluid to be distributod. The construction of modern liquid fire 
is based on simple scientific principles, and more methods than one 
may be discovered for producing it. I think — and I know its inven- 
tor, to whom I shall refer in a moment, thinks so too— that it might 
be so formed that it would actually burn under water. But, how- 
ever much it might be modified in detail, the principle would be the 
same, and the principle is this : a rapidly oxydizable substance— 
whicn means a substance that, in combining greedily with oxygen 
whenever it can get, gives rise to the evolution of heiit and flame- 
is suspended for a time through a liquid, in which it is held innocu- 
ous so long as the two are coiifined together, but from which it is 
separated spontaneously when both are free in the open air. The 
modem chemist who first brought liqi.id fire into notice was Mr. 
Went worth Scott I have been told that the method suggested by 
the late Lord Dundonald was of the same uatuie ; but lor special 
scientific reasons, this view is not probable. Mr. Scott suggested 
the principle about eleven years ago, and during the KuKsiau war 1m 
was untiring in his efibi-ts to get it practically into use in our army 
and navy. There is an official board which received Mr. Scott, beard 
his plans, promised him means of ezpeiiuieut, nibbled at his idea, and 
and then repudiated it, and did many very foolish tilings which is not 
worth while to rake up ; sutlice it, that after tantalizing Mr. IScutt for 
a long season, and after supplying him with *^ lots of lormsy" our cir- 
cumlocutionists became acquainted with another gentleman who pro- 
posed a liqiiid fire, but who, I believe, in the end, was gently dropped 
also, I mean Captain Diimey. At last that which the English nation, 
or rather goverment, refused to study as a means of warfare, has been 
turned to practical account in America. Liquid fire has found its 
way into Charleston, and the question to be asked is — Will its apph- 
cation stop there ? It is folly to rest content with saying that the prac- 
tice is barbarous. Barbarity pertains to the use of bayonets, and 
swords, and grenades, and all else ; the points to be recognized are the 
facts — ^that the Americans are using this liquid fire ; that they will 
soon find means of improving their first attempts ; that the successful 
employment of one liquid will suggest others ; and that suddenly we 
may be aroused to the unpleaseut conciuusness that all our great 
armaments, all our forces, all our ships, ftl our men, are at the mercy 
of a foe who has learned a new art in war, in which science bss 
sapped courage, and in which brute force stands but second in the 
contest. — Dr, Jiichar<hon in the Social iScietice Review, 



4 THE MANUFACTURE OF NEEDLES. 
The village of Redditch, in^oroestershire, is considered the ddef 
depot for the manufacture of that most useful little inatmnient of 
female industry and domestic comfort — the needle. Gaining per- 
mission to see over one of the manufactories, we first enter a room 
whose walls are heavily laden with huge coils of wire of every size 
and quality. A *' stalwart vulcan " presides over a roaring furuoe. 
We are not long kept in suspense as to the relationship ot the win 
and the furnace. A workman reaches down a coil of the desired 
thickness, and with a pair of shears cuts them into segments, three 
inches in length, with the greatest easi), thou^zh a coil of wire may 
contain fifty or sixty circles. These segments have now to be 
straightened. This is done by a process of '* mutual attrition," 
while the pieces of wire are being heated in the furnace. Before 
we can witness the next process, we have to take a few minutei' 
walk into the country, for the water-mill is now called into requi- 
sition. CrossiBg two ov three fields, we soon near as pretty a Imie 
cottage u village need boast. FoUowing our guide down the gimve^ 
w«ii of it! w«U>iDDpt gudmi, witii iti woodw piinn w» wtir tX 
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tlM dodr, and, to on uinrttovabie snrpiiBe, we find it a bive oi 
bfQSjT workmen. The three-ineh pieces of Btraightened wire look 
▼ery uncouth and ungainly aa they leave the first workf^op -, but no 
sooner are they within the sound of the water-mill, than they take 
rapid strides in their educational coiurse. They are at first rongh- 
ly sharpened at both ends by means of the water-turned grindstone. 
They are now taken to the stamping-room, where they are stamped 
eoEBctly in the centre with the impression of two eyes and gutters ; 
asid thence to the pnnching-room, where the eyes indicated by the 
stamping procass are punched out. They now present the appear- 
ance of twin-needles. We follow them into another room, where a 
batch of urchins seize them, and adroitly and swiftly break them into 
two. The process of filing is next resoi-ted to in order to remove 
the burr, when the crude form of the needle may be said to be com- 
plete, and the first stage of its progressive existence to be passed. 

lake young people who have finished school, it remains to be 
seen what they will severally turn out to be. The ordeal is at 
hand. They may yield to the touch of the master spirit, and give 
promise of a long and useful career in social life : perchance they 
may turn out ill, so that the searching eye, by which all of them 
mnat pass, may discern some flaw or other imperfection that shall 
oondemB tbeiL to pass their days in everlasting ignominy, as part 
of that huge heap of waste and useless needles that we see pushed in 
the out of-the way places, a veritable eyesore and encumbrance. 

We now pass into another room, where the needles enter upon 
their second course. Here they are heated to a dull red, and then 
quenched with oil. The next object is to give them the proper 
temper. This is done by placing them on a heated plate, and turn- 
ing them about with a little hatchet till the true temper is acquired, 
when the heat is withdrawn. We are now taken to witness the 
final, but not least important, process of the manufacture, which 
purposes to give them the smooth and bright appearance which is 
their characteristic. This is done by folding about fourteen poimds' 
weight of them, with a due admixture of soap, oil, and emety pow- 
der, in a thick cloth, in the shape of a roller. When several of 
these are prepared, they are placed under a huge machine very much 
resembling the body of a mangle. The rolls of needles act as the 
rollers, and the machine is worked by water-power. We inquired 
how long this terrible grinding will last, and we find that for eight 
weary hours of eight long days the machine will unfeelingly go to 
and fro ; and, in spite of the groaning and writhing underneath, 
we are persuaded that it is all for the ultimate good of the slim lit- 
tle wires packed up into rollers. At the end of this time they are 
released, all the smoother and more servicable for the ordeal they 
have undergone. It only remains now for them to be cleaned and 
dried, and ^'ra^ed,'' sorted, and packed, to make them fit for the 
market. — English Sunday School TeacJiers^ Magazine, 
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AUTUMN WOODS, 

Ere in the northern gale, 
The snmmer treescs of the trees are gone 
The woods of nutumn all around our vale. 

Have put their glory on. 

The mountains that infold 
In their wide sweep , the coloured landseape round. 
Seem groups of giant kings in purple and gold 

That guard the enchanted ground. 

I roam the woods that crown 
The upland, where the mingled splendors glow, 
Where the gay company of trees look down 

On the green fields below. 

My steps are not alone 
In these bright walks ; the sweet south* west at play 
Flies, rustling, where the p&ioted leaves are strewn 

Along the winding way. 

And far in heaven, the while, 
The sun that sends the gftle to wander here. 
Fours out on the fair earth his quiet smile. — 

O Autumn I why so soon 
Depart the hues that make thy forests glad ; 
Thy gentle wind and thy bdr sunny noon, 

Aad leare thea wild sad Midi 



Ah, 'twere a iot too bleat 
For ever in thy eoloared shades to stray; 
Amidst the kisses of the soft eoathwest 

To rove and dream for aye ; 

And leave the vara low strffe 
That makes men mad, the tug for wealth and power, 
The passions and the cares that wither life, 

And waste its little hoar. 
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2. THE AUTUMN WOODS OF CANADA. 
There is something indescribably beautiful in the appearance oi 
Canadian woods at this season of the year, especially when the 
light of the rising or setting sun falls upon them. Almost every 
imaginable shade of green, brown, red and yellow, may be found in 
thu foliage of our forest trees, shrubs and creeping vineS) as the 
autumn advances ; and it may truly be said that every backwoods 
home in Canada, is surrounded by more gorgeous colorings and 
richer beauties than the finest mansion of the nobility of England. 
Have our readers ever remarked the peculiarly beautilul appearance 
of the pines at this season of the year 1 When other trees manifest 
symptoms of weathering, they appear to put forth a richer and 
fresher foliage. The interior of the tree, when shaded from the 
sun, is a deep inviaible green, approaching to black, whilst the 
outer boughs, basking in the sunlight, show the richest dark green 
that can be imagined. A few pine and spruce trees scattered 
among the more bright^ colored oaks, maples, elms and beeches, 
which are the chief denizens of our forests, give the whole an ex- 
ceedingly rich appearance. Among the latter, every here and there 
strange sports ot natura attract attention.' A tree that is still green 
wiU have a single branch covered with red or orange leaves, like a 
i;i«antic bouquet of flowers. Another will have one side of rich 
maroon, whilst the other side remains green. A third will present 
a flounce or ruffle of bright buff or orange leaves round the middle, 
whilst the branches above and below continue green . Then, again, 
some trees which have turned to a rich brown, will be Keen inter- 
twined and festooned by the wild Tine or red root, still beautifully 
green ; or, a tree that is still green, will be mantled over by the 
Canadian ivy, whose leaves have turned to a deep reddish brown. In 
fact, every hue that painters love, or could almost imagine, is found 
standing out boldly or hid away in some recess, in one part or 
another of a forest scene at this season, and all so delicately mingled 
and blended that human art must despair of making even a toleiable 
imitation. And these are beauties which not even the sun can por- 
tray ; the photographer's ait has not yet eoabled him to seize and 
fix them on the mirror which he holds up to natuie. Be can give 
the limbs and outward flourishes, but not the soul of £uch a tctne. 
His representation bears the same relation to the leality that a 
beautiful corpse does to the flashing eye and glowing cheek of a 
living beauty. An eloquent American writer scouts the idea of 
leaves \iithering. He says when they have attained maturity they 
change color, just as fruita do when they are ripe, and when the 
ripening process is complete tl.ey, like the fruit, lall off*. In this 
pVoce&s, he adds the leaves are as lovely as flowers, and much may- 
be added to the beauty of our cities and villages by planting in their 
streets, gardens, and outskiiis, the trees which show the finest tints 
in Autumn. This is an idea that is well worthy of attention, for 
the trees and shrubs which put on the richest coloring in the fall 
are probably also the most beautiful in spring and summer. The 
same writer has another idea which should be attentively considered. 
He says one man will daily pass unheeding scenes of beauty which 
fill another with intense delight, simply because he has never culti- 
vated habits of observation and comparison ; and yet it is obvious 
that the latter enjoys without expense or labor the most abundant 
and varied source of pleasure^ from which the former is shut out. 
Let all, then, and especially the young, cultivate habita of observ- 
ing, admiring, and loving nature. — M(yntreal Wibiets. 



3. THE AUTUMN AND ITS LESSONS. 

All that is earthly must fade. This is an annual lesson, taught by 
the falling leaf, the withering frost, the silence which pervades the 
air, and the wreck and decay of vegetation, as each recurring Autumn 
assumes her reign. Another autumn is upon us now. The tassels of 
corn are dead and the husks of the standing ears have lost their green, 
green. The scythe is shearing the hay-fields of their burden. Small, 
yellow leaves, that have exhausted their vitality before the advent of 
the frost, are dropping one by one from the trees. Flower* stalks 
that but a few short weeks since stood green and glowing, bearing 
proudly up their wealth and floral beauty, now stand starke and 
dead. The firvt intimation of approachix^g dissolutin rests upon all ^e- 
getatioD^ yet Amid thMeactziea the taitsolAutaiim ace ipi««d lip- 
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on every side. Apples bend from the bough, nuts wait on the trees 
for the loosing fingers of the frost, wains go cracking home laden 
with homely roots, the granaries are already filled, and soon, housed 
and garnered the products of the year will await the grateful use of 
man and animal. 

All that is earthly must fade. ' * We all fade as the leaf. " Sfan has 
his Spring, his Summer, his Autumn, and his Winter. Some 
leaves wait hot for the frost, and fall early, but we who grow crisp 
and dry with age, and we who grow golden and glorious in the frosto 
of time, must all alike follow them to the earth . There are worm- 
eaten fruits and blasted corn-ears in the fields of humanity, as in the 
fields of vegetation. The good ones only can find a place in the 
store-house of the great husbandman. The lesson of the Autumn 
bears upon and Mustrates the whole subject of the dose of human 
life, ^e year is but a hoUow farce without fruit as the grand re- 
sult. A human life, in its Autumn, in which is seen no fruit be- 
trays a perversion so foul that it micht make an angel weep, and as 
the angels look down upon the world, may they find graces which 
blu^ Uke apples among the leaves, characters well fiUed out and 
dean from all impurity, true wisdom filling all the store-houses and 
the seeds of an immortal life perfected, and ready to be unfolded in 

Those everlMting ganlens. 
Where angels mJk and senphs are the wardeos 

— Sfn-ingfidd Republican. 
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GREAT ^RITAIN. 

— St. DAvm's Oollbgs, Lampbtsb. — Id acoordaaoe with a scheme 
rsoently prepared by the Ecclesiastical Oommissionere, and confirmed by 
hei^ Majesty in Coimcil, this college has received a farther endowment, the 
object being to extend the course of education '*so as to be equivalent to 
the ordinary course of education for a Bachalor's Degree at the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge/' The endowment will provide two new 
professorships, and a large number of additional soholaFBhips, to the 
amount of more than £800 per annum. These will be open to all candi- 
dates without any restriction. 

Engush BKQirnsTB.^On the 24th of June^ the New Asylum for 

British Orphans at Slough was opened by the Prince of Wales. The 
building, which faces the railway station at Slough, is capable of holding 
200 children. At \he meeting, Mr. £. M. Mackenzie, of the firm of Peto, 
Brassey, & Co., presented a donation of £12,000. 

SconiSH Educational Bvqozsts. — The late Mr. Alexander Edward 

has bequeathed £1000 to the Dundee Public Seminariei, or High School of 
Dundee ; said sum to be invested by the directors, and the produce thereof 
to be applied in the education of the children of poor but respectable 
parents. James Forrest, Esq^ of Meadowfield, has bequeathed £160 
year for the education of 160 children, two-thirds of whom must be natives 
of Airdrie, the remaining third of Olarkston; and £110 a year for five 
bursaries in the TJniYersity of Glasgow. The Misses Ettles, of Inverness, 
have founded an *' Ettles Bursary," of £22 per annum, tenable for four 
years, in the University of Aberdeen ; the competition to take place at 
the Inverness Academy. The same ladies have invested £600 to found 
a similar bursary in connection with Elgin Academy. 

Umiviasitt or EDDrsirsaH.— The ceramony of capping the Gradu- 
ates in Medicine took place on August 1, Prlnoipal Sir David Brewster 
presiding. Eighty gentlemen received the degree of M.D. In the closing 
address Professor Lyon Playfair confined his attention principally to a 
consideration of the means of im preying public as well as private health 
He statett, that in ail except the middle ages, sanitary legislation had en- 
deavouied to grapple with the ills which affected public health. He 
referred in proof of this to the hygienic laws of Moses, the laws of Talenous 
the appointment of physicians in Greece and Rome, solely to watch over 
the sanitary condition of the varions countries connected with them. But 
in the barbarism of the middle ages the plague visited and made a home 
of every country in Europe. A^er repeated attacks of this disease on 
London, the attention of the legislators was directed to the necessily of 
exalting the status of the medical profession, and the Sjng, under the 
adyice of Cardinal Woleey, established the College of Physicians in 1618. 
Under their able efforts the plague ^adually disappeared, and after the 
great fir^ of London it entirely ceased to visit this country. The Pro- 
fessor went on to state that removable symotic disesses of other kinds 
still remained, to which he wished to direct the attention of the studenta 
The plsgne prevsils in SIgypt every ten years. This arose frcm the beastiy 
eoodition at the people. The plague of Ilgypi beoomes the typjms of a 



more moderate eUmate. This arises directly firam the infliieoee of decay- 
ing matter, foul ventilalton, and bad water. Here, then, was a field of 
usefulness in which they could labour. The disease was preventiUe, yet 
in 1861 it destroyed 16,000 people. He would wish to stimulate the 
students to giye their care and attention to prevent and extinguish such 
fires of disease and pestilence. In concluding, the Professor counselled 
the students on the danger of leaving off the study of the natural soieoees. 
with a view to keeping up greater familiarity with those studies bearing 
more immediately on the prtigtioe of their profession. He wished, there* 
fore, to impress upon them, that, in the present state of the world, medi- 
cine pursued as an art must be grounded on the sciences, and it was their 
duty to apply these sciences to practical uses in the art Sir David Baxter 
has funded £3000, for the purpose of estabUshing two Fellowships in this 
University, of the value of £60 each per annum. The Fellowships, whieh 
are to be. tenable for two years, will be open to all Graduates in Arts of 
not more than fonr years' standing. 

TaiiriTT CoLLios, Dobuw.— The Board of Trinity College have 

resolved to correct a great abuse. Sisarships were established for the 
benefit of indigent students, but for many years they have been competed 
for by the sons of men of property, the holders of Boyal scholarships, and 
persons trained by extreme "cramming" to compete for honours. 7%e 
result was that the poor student, who enjoyed no such adyantages, was 
deprived of what wss intended for his exclusive benefit. The Board have 
therefore passed the following resolution :— " That in future candidates £sr 
sisarships shall, through their parents or guardians, a week before the ex- 
amination for sisarships, furnish to the Registrar full information as to 
their circumstances, and that those persons only should be permitted to ofier 
themselves for examination who are eligible on the ground of poverty." 

QiTXBX*s CoLLifOx, Beltast.— It appears from the report of the 

President of Queen's College, Belfast, for the year ending Mardi 1, 1868, 
presented to Parliament, that the total number of students in 1862-68 wss 
164; now there are in attendance 888; of these 886 are matriculated. 
During this session IZl young men entered the college for the first time, of 
whom 116 are matriculated. Stnoe the session 1867-68, there has been aa 
increase m the whole numbers in attendance of 181. Besides the 187 
freshmen, four other students entered the college, but having ceased to 
attend, their names have been erased from the rolls. 

Thk Bkv. Da. EnwAan Himoks, Bector of ElUyleas^, Lreland, 

son of the late Rev. Dr. Hi neks, and brother of the Hon. Francis Hincks 
has bad the honour of being appointed by the King of Prussia one of the 
Chevaliers of the Order of Merit in Science and Arts. The order eonsisti 
of 80 Germans and 80 foreigners, selected for their superior aoquirementa 
Dr. Hincks has long been known as a profound Oriental scholar. 
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EonoAnovAL Mdnifiosncs xv Ivdia.— -We take the following from 

the Overland FrUnd of ifuUa :— ** Calcutta has at last got its Municipal 
Act, and only the formal assent of the Viceroy is required to sanction its 
operation on the first of July- next. No experiment in mnnioipal govern- 
ment of BO important a kind has ever been made in Asia. If soccessfol 
it will form a model not only to Madras, whkh keenly watches it, but to 
all similar oonununities even purely native. Thanks to the princely muni- 
ficence of its native millionaires, Bombay will be the first Presidency to 
haye a building worthy of the University. Meanwhile, Lord Elgin ab- 
stains from giying any reply to the proposals of the Calcutta TTniversity, 
made more than a year ago. Cowasjee Jehangeer, who recently built a 
great hospital at Surat, now offers £ 10,000 towards building a University 
in Bombay, in honour of the Prince of Wales' marriage. A few montbs 
ago another Bombay gentleman established travelling feUowships in eon* 
nexion with the Uniyersity. All that Calcutta has to set against this is a 
scholarship of £8 a month, endowed in its Residency College, not by a 
Bengalee, but by the Rsjpoot Maharajah of Jeypore."*^?^ Muuum. 
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BOOKS AND LIBRARIES 

A LECTURE BT SIR JOHN SIMEON^ BART., M.A. 

I bave chosen the subject of Books and Libraries, as one pecu- 
Uarlj calculated to make the foundation and ground-work of a 
course of lectures, inasmuch as Books and the repositories in which 
tbej baye at different times been stored^ may be said to be the 
very tools and workshops of those who are engaged in the Liter- 
ary and Scientific pursuits which this and other institutions of a 
similar kind are meant to foster and encourage. A lecture on 
this subject may, therefore, be considered as intended to give the 
workman a general notion of the tools which he has to use. 
^ Another motive, too, impelled me to this selection. Books, not 
merely for their literary use and for the sake of their contents, but 
on their own account, have been for many years a subject of ab- 
sorbing interest to me. In fact, I may say, from my own expe- 
rieoce, with our great philosophic poet, Wordsworth — 

** Dreams, hooka, are each a world, and books we know 
Are a substantial world both pure and good. 
Bound th( m with tendrils strong as flesh and blood. 
Our pustime aud our happiness wiU f 



I am well aware that the pursuit which has been called the Bib 
liomania may be carried to a most unjustifiable excess. It is re- 
corded that Plato, tbe greatest of Heathen philosophers, bought 
three books at tbe price of 10,000 Denarii (about 300/. of our 
money), and that his scarcely less illustrious pupil^ Aristotle, 
bought a few books of Spensippus, the philosopher, for the still 
larger sum of three Attic Talents (nearly 600/.) Plato had but 
a very small inheritance, which in the spirit of a philosopher he 
had not sought to increase, and he was accordingly scoffed at by 
an obscure satirist of his time> for the absurdly high price which 
h% bad given i but we also learn that from one of those books be 



drew the idea of his noble dialogue of the Timsus. Here, in per- 
haps one of tbe earliest iastances, we have a triumphant vindication 
of the Bibliomania. 

The passion for mere book-collecting is severely handled by the 
great satirist, Lucian. He compares the illiterate possessor of 
learned books to a lame man who tries to conceal the deformity of 
his feet by wearing embroidered shoes, to Thersftes tottering 
under the armour of Achilles, and blinded by his helmet. <* Why," 
says he, " do you buy so many books ? You are blind, and you 
buy a grand mirror — ^you are deaf, and you purchase fine musical 
instruments — you have no hair, and you get yourself a comb.^ 

In the singular poem of the Ship of Fools, by Sebastian Brandt, 
printed at the end of tbe fifteenth century, and translated into 
English within one hundred years of that time, the first place in 
the catalogue of fools who form the crew of this singular vessel, is 
given to the poor book collector, who is represented in the quaint 
woodcut with spectacles on nose and dusting brush in band, bend- 
ing over the cherished treasures of which he admits he knows but 
the outsides. It may amuse my audience to hear the language, 
having still, as I admit, its appropriate bearing on some cases, 
which old Alexander Barclay puts into the mouth of this mere book 
fancier of three hundred years ago. 

And first as to the origin and history of books. From the ear- 
liest times and amongst all nations we find a desire existmg for the 
preservation of their memorials, and for their transmisbion to pos- 
terity in an imperishable form. 

We are told of the same propensity among savage tribes and 
nations in our own time, and I find among my memoranda a notice 
of a sort of hereditary Bibliographer attached to the court of the 
King of the Sandwich Islands, to whom was entrusted the duty of 
preserving the records of the dynasty. We find that from the 
earliest ages, and long before tbe discovery of the art of writing 
properly so called, picture writing, hieroglyphics, and symbolic 
characters were resorted to with this object. 

Not only throughout the East, as in Egypt, Assyria, and Persia, 
do we find the history of the country written in this manner upon 
obelisks, pyramids, columns, and the vast facades of temples, but 
in South America, among the aboriginal inhabitants the same "sys- 
tem of picture writing was resorted to, as may be seen by a refer- 
ence to Lord Kingsborough's splendid work on Mexican Antiqui- 
ties. In the furthest North too, we are told that the Icelanders 
used to scratch their runes* in hieroglyphics on the walls ; and 



* The Scandinavian cliaractcrs were called Runes, and the term L also appliud to. 
thm incantations which were used among the Nations of the North. 
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according to one of the Sagaa, Olaf built a large house, on the bulks 
and spars of which he had engraved the histoiy of his own and of 
more ancient times. 

DI8C0YBBT OF THB ALPHABET — FAPTBUS — TABLSTS — PAB0HMEKT8. 

TtoB rude and clumsy system at length gave way to the invention 
of Phonetic characters, or marks expressive of diflerent sounds, 
thai is to sa/, to the discovery of the Alphabet, which may be 
looked upon as the earliest triumph of mental civilization. Phoe- 
nioia and Egypt, the two great nurseries of the human intelligence, 
ooniend for the honour of this most important invention. 

II was by the Egyptians, in accordance with the idea which runs 
through the whole ancient mythology of deifying the man who had 
rendered signal service to his kind, attributed to their god, Thoth, 
whom we tee so frequently represented in Hieroglyphics with the 
head of an ibis. The date assigned to this discovery is two thousand 
yean before the Christian sdra, and it is said to have been carried 
to (Greece by Cadmus, five hundred years later. , 

It is evident that a more convenient and manageable form of 
writing was the immediate consequence, and that less bulky and 
extensive materials could thenceforth be used, for purposes of in- 
■cription«- "• W^ conseqttentiy find manuscripts of a date nearly ap- 
proaehing to this ssra ; and the Papyrus of Ass& now. in the jdmpe- 
rial liibrary at Paris, is supposed to date from about two thousand 
yean before Christ 

Stone, however, and metal seem to have been the materials prin- 
cipa% adopted in the first instance, and I need hardly refer for 
examples to the Decalogue or Tables of the Law engraved on stone, 
or to the Laws of the Decemvirs at Rome which were inscribed on 
brass. 

We are told that the works of Hesiod, the earliest Greek poet, 
were written upon leaden tablets, and religiouslv preserved by the 
BcBotians in the Temple of the Muses, where they were shewn to 
the Qeographer Pauaanias in the second century after Christ. 

Another remarkable material for writing upon was the skin of a 
Serpent, on which we are informed that the iHad and Odyssey of 
Homer were inscribed. We ore told of one written in a character 
so minute, that it was said to have been enclosed in the shell of a 
walnut. The other deserves remembrance from its connexion with 
Alexander the Great, who, when asked to what use an invaluable 
casket found among the spoils of Darius should be put, replied that 
it should be kept to enclose his copy of Homer. This tribute from 
the mighty conqueror to the great poet deserves to be recorded, and 
may, perhaps, entitle Bibliographers to claim the great Alexander 
•s a brother Bibliomaniaa 

A third instance of a singular material is the use of the blade 
bones of shoulders of mutton by Mahomet, for the transcription of 
the Koran. These bones so inscribed are said to have been given 
into the custody of his favorite wife, Khadidjah, who kept them in 
the household chest, among her linen. 

Two Mexican manuscripts are extant, one in the library at 
Dresden, the other at Vienna, which are written upon human skin. 
This circumstance reminds me that books exist, which were bound 
in the same hideous material during the horrors of the first French 
revolution. 

The use of wood, or rather of ligneous products, in their various 
forms of board, of bark, and of leaf, appears to have marked the 
»ra of the first real development of the book. I venture to make 
this assertion, groimding it on the remarkable way in which it is 
bdme out by Etymology. Many of the words in ordinary use, in 
all modem languaffes, for expressing the book, or parts of the book, 
are immediately derived from the difierent portions of the tree 
which were thus employed. I will instance the word Codex, which 
was in dassical Latin iised for a book, though it is now confined to 
the expression of a manuscript The original meaning of codex 
was the stump of a tree. 

Again lAher transmitted in its various forms of livre, libro, etc., 
into so many of the European languages, in its original signification 
meant the bark of a tree. 

From Folium, the leaf of a tree, we have the word Folio, and 
singularly enough we preserve in our own idiom the identity of the 
won! leaf as applied to both tree and book. The word BiJUos in 
Greek, meant, like liber in Latin, the bark of a tree, and from 
thence came Bitlion, a book, and in modem languages, Bible, in 
French Bible, in Italian Biblia, as the universally acknowledge 
title of the holiest of Books. It is most curious to find the self-same 
idea traceable in the Etymology of onr own word Book, although 
that word springs from a northern instead of from a classical source, 
being derived froin the Danish Boc, which means a Beech tree. 

We have now arrived at the Table book, which again ofiersa 
curious illustration of the verbal phenomena to which I have just 
alluded, inasmuch as being in the first instance made of board it 
was called iabU book from 'Ubida the Latin for a board. 



Latin, Pngillares, which may be literary translated Hand-books. 
They were sometimes used in their naked simplicity, and sometimes 
covered with a thin coating of wax. They were written upon with 
a metsl instrument called the Stylus. Both the Stylus and the 
Pugillares — ^the pen and the paper*— must have been formidable 
weapons ; for we find in Plautus a school-boy breaking his master^s 
head with his Pugillares, and we are told by Suetonius that Julius 
Cflosar defended himself against his murderers in the Capitol with 
his Stylus, and thrust Cassius through the arm with it. 

The same mode of writing continued in use down to the end of 
the fourteenth century, aznl we find in the year 1385, in an account 
roll of Winchester College, a charge for a table covered with green 
wax for the use of the choir, for Uie puipose of noting down their 
daily and weekly duties. 

We find that ivory table books under the name of Libri Ele- 
phantini, were used at Rome for registering the Edicts of the 
Senate ; and it is interesting to meet with tablets of the same de- 
scription, and of the same material alluded to by Chaucer in his 
Sompnoure's tale. 

A still further progress in the art of book making is marked by 
the introduction of paper made from the Papyrus, which is supposed 
to have taken plaoe about six hundred yean before the Chiutian 

I need not inform you of the nature and history of this interes- 
ting plant ; but it may be hew to some of my readen to hear that 
the Papyrus no longer exists in Egypt, and that, in the present day, 
the only xiatural habitat of the plant in its wild state is the river 
Cyane, near Syracuse, where I have seen it growing in thi^ most 
luxuriant profusion. 

The paper made from the Papyrus was for many centuries the 
great staple of Egypt, and contended against the gradually increas- 
ing use of parchment until the twelfth century, mma it appears to 
have gone entirely out of use. 

A yet more remarkable sera with respect to the history of books 
is inaugurated by the invention of parchment or vellum, which is 
in fact the only one of the ancient materials which continues in use 
up to our own day. The invention of parchment has been by many 
writers attributed to Attains, King of Pergamus, who lived about 
two hundred yean before the Christian cerra, but it appears to have 
been known at a much earlier period. Still its name Charta Per- 
gamena points to a probable improvement in the manufacture effect- 
ed at Pergamus. 

The form of the ancient book was a roll, hence called Vclamen^ 
from whence our word Volume is derived ; and, I need not remind 
you of the numerous allusions to these rolls in the Bible. The 
parchment or papyrus paper was rolled round a wooden cylinder, 
being kept from displacement at either end by a projecting finial. 
These were called comua or horns, and seem to have been gilt or 
otherwise ornamented. Numberless illustrations of the shape and 
the ornamentation of books at the classical period of Boman liteia- 
ture, may be found. 

OOFTISTS — OOLLBOTOBS OF BOOKS — STYLES OF MAKX780BIPTS, BTO. 

With the increased'number and interest of books came an increase 
in the number of ooUeclon and purchasers. Not that any thing in 
the shape of a bookseller's shop existed in ancient Rome, but a 
numerous staff of slaves trained for the purpose and called Libcarii 
seems to have formed part of the household of every man of rank 
and wealth, and the productions of these diligent penmen were dis- 
posed of for the common profit of the master and the slave. 

As a single illustrative example is more interesting than a volume 
of unconnected quotations, I will place before you the great orator 
and statesman, Cicero, as a memorable example of the book col- 
lector of his day ; and from his life and letten a tolerably accurate 
idea may be formed of the mode then adopted to stock and store a 
library. 

We find Cicero to have been a ravenous collector of objects of art 
of every kind, and to have given a general commisnon to his friend, 
Atticus, who was resident at Athena, to pur^iase for him every 
thing elegant and curious in Grecian art, and especially things of a 
literary kind, or proper for the furnishing of his academy, as he 
called his villa at Tuscnlum. 

A library as perfect an it could be made seems to have been the 
chief object of his passion. This taste was shared by Atticus, who 
was remarkable for his numerous train of learned slaves, who copied 
for him ; inasmuch as we are told by Cornelius Nepos, that he had 
not a footboy in his house who was not able to read and write for 
him. By this means he had acquired an extensive collection of 
books, which he desired to sell : and we find Cicero in repeated 
letters imploring his friend to keep the whole library undispersed 
and unbroken, until he could find the funds requisite for the pur- 
chase. Asinius Pollio, Crassus, Julius Caesar, and LucuUus, are 
also mentioned as among the most splendid book collectors ol theijc 



These tahle books then were made of board, and were called in 1 time. It is melancholy to reflect how <^mpletely aU records of the 
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taste, intelligenoe, and liberality of these noble BonuuiB have been 
iwept away, and how narrowly some of the moet important worka of 
ancient anthors have escaped a similar fate. For instance, there 
exists only one manuscript of Tacitus, which was discovered in a 
monastery in Westphalia. 

Among the few specimens of ancient books that have survived the 
wreck of ages are the Herculaneum manuscripts written on Papyrus 
paper. Some Egyptian Greek manuscripts of about the same <late, 
and notably the orations of Hyperides, were recovered by Messrs. 
Harris and Arden, in the year 1847. 

One of the moet fertile sources of the irreparable loss which 
letters have sustained by the destruction of ancient manuscripts, 
arrrae from the scarcity of parchment at different|times and places. 
This led to the erasure and obliteration of the original writing of 
manuscripts, in order to make the vellum again available. This 
barbarous practice^ appears to have prevailed from a very early 
period, and to have been most in vogue during the three or four 
centuries which preceded the revival of learning. The manuscripts 
thus erased and rewritten are called Palimpsests or<3odices rescript!. 
It is impossible to calculate the amount of mischief which was thus 
perpetrated ; as the works of the obscure schoolmen which were 
written oiuthe twice used parchment but ill repay us for tiie loss of 
the priceless treasures for which they were substituted. Modem 
ingenuity has to a certain extent found the means of repairing the 
damage by disdiarging the more recent ink, and restoring the ori- 
ginal writing. That learned scholar, the late Cardinal Maii, was I 
believe, the inventor of this process, by means of which he succeeded 
in recovering a lost work of Cicero, the Book de Kepublica, as well 
as some fragments of his orations. A portion of one of the lost 
books of livy was also recovered at Rome by the same means. 

The spread of Christianity, of course, produced a great eflTect 
upon the character of the books which were thenceforward written, 
and consequently furnished a different class of subjects to the skill 
of the transcriber. Yet the same description of ornamentation 
with that to which I have alluded continued to prevail We find 
Bt. Jerome, in the fourth century, very severe on the prevailing 
taste for magnitlcence in books, and particularly speoif^g the 
fondness for purple vellum, written in letters of silver and gold, 
adorned with uncial letters, and bound in covers shining with gems. 
A purple manuscript, known as the Harmonia Evangelica, is 
among the Cottonian manuscripts in the British Museum. In it 
the two first leaves of the Gospel of St. Matthew are of a purple 
colour, and the two or three first pages of each Qospel are in gold 
»pital or initial letters. Its date is not later than the sixth centuiy. 
The Imperial Library at Vienna possesses a copy of the book of 
jrenesis at least as old as the time of St. Jerome. It is on purple 
rellum and written in letters of gold and silver. The Codex 
InreuB or Golden Manuscript of the Royal Library at Stockholm 
ioutains the Gospels. This is said to be a gorgeous book. The 
eaves are purple, the letters partly golden and partly white, with 
»lack capitals. The Electoral Library at Munich has a manuscript 
if the four Evangelists, of the ninth century, written on violet 
oloured paper in gold and silver letters. The Codex Argenteus, or 
Silver book of Ulphilas, preserved in the library at Upsala, contains 
he four Gospels in letters of silver and gold on violet coloured 
larchment, and is not earlier than the f omrtb nor later than the 
ixth century. 

X need not tell you that an illuminated manuscript is one which 
I beautified with paintings. These are sometimes illustrative of 
be text, while they are often mere borders in which the taste and 
Bhncy of the artist indulged itself by the introduction of birds, 
owers, insects, and animals, grouped in the most fantastic manner, 
nd often delineated in the most graceful forms, and vrith the most 
plicate colouring. The illustrative paintings are sometimes of a 
[uall size and inserted in the text of the book, and sometimes take 
p the whole leaf ; but it was on the capital letters that the artist 
r transcriber generally expended the fullest measure of his labour 
DcL his taste. 

:Natural history appears to have been a favorite subject in the 
liddle ages, and several Bestiaria, or Histories of Animals, are 
ireaerved, in which the habits of the brute creation, real and ima- 
ixiary, are delineated in the strangest and quaintest manner, but 
txU with a good deal of imagination and artistic drill. 

TH£ INVENTION OF FEINTING-— CLAIHAinS OF THE DISOOVBRT. 

We now come to the great invention, without which the revival 
£ letters would bave been incomplete, and probably short lived, to 
bat turning point in the history of the world when the results of 
eniuB, of intelligence, of study, and of fancy, were to be thrown 
pen to all who chose to avail themselves of them, instead of re- 
saining the sealed and hidden treasures of the wealtl^y, the £gh 
om, and the lear»e«L ^^ quoBtlon has been more obscured by 
be efforts made in the attempt to clear it «P t^wi^hat of the^onpin 



been the birth-place of Homer, but at least fifteen have at different 
times set up their claims to the credit of having seen the invention 
of this inappreciable art. The pretensions of &e majority of them 
have been long since satisfactorily disposed of ; and there are now 
only three, Haarlem, Strasburg, and Mayence, that can with ax^y 
show of reason lay claim to this great discovery. 

It was not, however^ until the fifteenth century that printing in 
its rudest form, namely block-printing, as opposed to the use of 
moveable types, appears reaUy to have been in use in Europe. It 
has been asserted that playing cards were produced at Venice either 
by rubbing off, or by block printing, nearly two centuries earlier ; 
but religious prints, having a line or two of inscription under them 
engraved upon the same block, appear to have given the first real 
stimulus to the invention. I think that the town of Haarlem is 
entitled to the pre-eminence first assigned to it by Ulric Zell, an 
eminent printer of Cologne, who is quoted in the Cologne Chronicle 
of 1499, and afterwards by Adrian Junius in his Latin work, enti- 
tled Batavia, published in 1588. 

The account which Junius gives, is as follows : Lawrence Janssen, 
sumamed Coster, from his office of warden of the Cathedral Church 
at Haarlem, was one day walking in a wood near the town, when 
the idea struck him of cutting out letters in the bark of a beech tree 
and taking impressions from them for the amusement of his grand- 
children. Encouraged by the success of his first e^ay, he, with the 
assistance of his son-in-law, Thomas Peter, invented a thicker and 
more tenacious ink than any before in use, and printed engravings, 
to which he had appended lines struck ofi' from his letters of beech 
bark. He subsequently improved his invention by substitutiug 
metal type for these wooden characters. Junius goes on to say 
that a profusion of purchasars of the works thus produced fiocked 
to Haarlem, and that Lawrence Coster was obliged to call in the 
assistance of several workmen. One of these, named John, whom 
Junius believes to have been Fust, but whom others assert to have 
been Gutemberg, robbed his master's workshop, while he was at 
church one Christmas night, of some of the type and printing 
materials, with which he fied to Mayence, where in the year 1442 
he printed with the stolen characters two books, one the Doctrinale 
of Alexander Gallus^ the other the Tractatus, or Treatise of Peter 
Hispanus. 

As early as the year 1462, Louis the Eleventh of France had 
begun to see the importance of the new discovery, and had sent 
Nicholas Jenson, one of the cleverest engravers attached to the 
mint of Tours, to Mayence. His mission was, in the words of 
Gabriel Kaud^, secretly to gain information as to the cutting of 
punches and dies, by the help of which the rarest manuscripts could 
be multiplied. Nicholas Jenson did not, however, return to Paris, 
but betook himself some years after to Venice, which reaped the 
fruits of the knowledge he had acquired in the workshop of Scho- 
effer ; and it was not until 1469 that three Germans, Ulric Gering, 
Martin Crantz, and Michael Friburger, set up the first printing 
press in Paris, at the expense of John Heynlin, himself a German, 
and prior of the Sorboiine, then the great University of Fmnce. 
The press was set up within the walls of the University, and the 
prior himself, assisted by Guillaume Fichet, the Professor of 
Rhetoric, revised the sheets and corrected the press. 

One disastrous effect followed close upon this vast and sudden 
increase of printed books, namely, a disregard for the manuscripts 
of ancient authors, whose works had already been given to the press. 
This undue and unfortunate disparagement of manuscripts led to 
the destruction of numbers, which fell into the hands of the binders, 
and doubtless to this cause, and to this period, may the loss be attri- 
buted of valuable works, which we know to have been in existence 
but a short time previous to the invention of the art of printing. 

It is to William Caxton, who, in spite of attempts to rob him of 
the credit justly due to him, still keeps the desiguation of the father 
of English printing, that we owe its introduction into this country. 
He is supposed to have been born about the year 1412, and to have 
resided as a merchant in the Low Countries for about thirty years, 
having gone abroad in 1442. In 1464, he was appointed by Edward 
the Fourth to negotiate a treaty of commerce with his brother-in- 
law, the Duke of Burgundy, and we may imagine that by that time 
he had acquired a taste for literature, an intimate knowledge of the 
French language, and a practical acquaintance with the mysteries 
of the printing press. 

Caxton returned to England soon after this time, and in 14^4 he 
was established with his implements in one of the Chapels of West- 
minster Abbey,* where he printed the **Game and Play of the 
Chesse," which was the first book printed in England. By far the 
most interesting product of his press was tho Canterbury Tales of 
Ohanoer, also priuted in Westminster Abbey, abou^l476. Of this 
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itiou of our great early poet, only two perfect copies are 
one of which is in the British Museum. 
'ton continued his literary and typographical labors up to the 
i^nd died at an advanced age with his harness on his back, 
^, as we are informed by his asttistaut and successor Wynkyn 
z^rde, finished his translation of the Lives of the Fathers from 
:xench, on the last day of his life. This translation was pub- 
by Wynkyn de Worde, in 1495. 

^r eminent printers were exercising their art in London at 
.:xne, the most remark'able-of whom after Wynkyn de Worde, 
<or the number of books issued and for the beauty of his type, 
mchard Pyuson. 

first book printed on paper of English manufacture, was 
"e de Proprietatibus Rerum, translated into English by John 
.^^ and printed by Wynkyn de Worde at Westminster, about 
The paper was manufactured at Hertford, bv John Tate ; 
.t paper mill having been set up at that place in th& reign of 
the Seventh. 

rd and St. Albans were the next places in England in which 
£ presses were established, in the foimer place in 1478, and 
Xatter in 1480. 

LIBBAK1B8--COLLECTION9, ANCIEKT AlTD MODERN. 

now take my leave of this portion of my subject, and 

briefly to consider the principal Libraries, or depositories 

li books, whether ancient or modern manuscript or printed, 

at different times collected, 
earliest public library of wliich we have anything like an 
-fcic record, is that of Osymannyas, who is supposed to have 
51 in Eg3'pt six hundred years after the deluge. We are told 
;45lorus Siculus, that the magnificent edifice which contained 
'> the inscription of latyeioti psuchea, or Treasury of Medicine 
^oul. A noble librai^ Ib said to have been deposited in the 
of Vulcan at Memphis, and some of the early detractors of 
• ^^ accused him of having stolen his poems frpm it, and after- 
-^^ ^^Wgserted his claim to them as original productions. But the 
■TP^^^rary of Egypt, and perhaps of the ancient world, was that 
c^**-*!.^!. at Alexandria by Ptolemy Soter, in connexion with the 





***-'"^^i.y which he founded tiiere and called the Museum, 
^^^^^^yrant, Pisistratus, is said to have been the first to establish 
^^^^iy in *^® city of Athens, about 550 years before the Christian 
■^^^^be library thus formed was increased with much care and 
**^^r j.otil Xerxes seized its contents during his short occupation 
^ •*'*^*jn^. and carried them off to Persia. They were afterwards 
^y^^^^ to the Athenians by Seleucus Nicanor, and the emperor 
^ ^^^9 said long afterwards to have been a liberal benefk«tor to 
A- _ '^ic library of Athens. 

- ^brary of Percamus was celebrated for its extent, and was at 



-^ -m^resented to Cleopatra by Mark Antony, as the nucleus for 



n 

t<>J^^^jation of a second library at Alexandria. 
© '''^^ , *t the earliest period of her history, thought more of arms 
T^^^^ books, and it was not until intercourse with Greece had 
res-^*-^^ smooth the ruggeduess of her mould, and until the con- 
tiift ^^ ^ Macedon by Paulus iEmilius, in the year b. o. 167, that 
I tl^^^^^J foundation of a public library was laid. This was subse- 
)Vol'**' -increased by Sylla, after his visit to Athens. 
Tl>.^ ^^ reserved for Augustus Caesar to inaugurate a more important 
jrnH* ^^An had been done before his time ; by erectiug two public 
3ta o*^^^ called the Octavian and the Palatine. The latter lb said 
ibis ^^^urvived all the various revolutions of the Roman Empire 
tx5m^ ^^ time of Gregory the great. 

all m.^^^^sive Emperors embellished the city with other libraries, 
ue it*^;^hich the Ulpian, founded by the Emperor Trajan, was the 

yf^ ill ^ Byzantium, or Constantinople, became the seat of empire, 

^e o^l^yine proceeded to form, a valuable library there, which was 

was tl\^ ely enlarged by the Emperors JiHian and Theodosius the 

Xgfik*^ the latter of whom increased it to 100,000 volumes. 

into a^ ^he treasures of this collection are said to have been the 

mean't **ieutic record of the proceedings of the Council of Nice, a 

IVoC^^omer written in golden letters, and a magnificent copy of 

fingulft^^ls, bound in gold and enriched with precious stones. Leo, 

word l^an, is said to have burned one half of it in the seventh cen- 

Greeky jorder to destroy the evidence that might be quoted against 

I thence ^clastic tenets which he had adopted. The capture of Con- 

1 French iXe by Mohammed the Second, in the year 1453, dispersed 

I title of * It men of letters who had congregated there over the whole 

! idea tra q j but the Imperial Library was preserved by the express 

that woi of the conqueror, until Amurath the Fourth, in a tit of 

being de sacrificed all the books m it to his hatred against the 

We hig. 
curious thus given a hasty sketch of the fate of the more important 
alluded, [braries, and it cannot be better concluded than in the i 
was calle [Jibbon, who says — " 1 sincerely regret the more valuable I 
These *^ 



liblraries which have been involved in the ruin of the Roman, 
empire, but when I seriously compute the lapse of ages, the waste 
of ignorance, and the calamities of war, our treasures rather thaa 
our losses are the object of my surprise." 

I cannot do better than at once introduce to your notice our 
earliest English Bibliographer, Richard de Bury, who was Bishop 
of Durham and Lord High Chancellor of England under Edward 
the Third. He was indeed a passionate lover of books, and I can- 
not help giving you a very few of the eloquent words in which he 
pours out his heart in affection to his favorites. " In books," says 
he, "I see the dead as if alive, in books I foresee the future, in 
books are regulated the courses of war, from books we learn the 
rights of peace. All is corrupted and destroyed by time ; Saturn 
ceaseth not to devour his offspring, and all this ^lorld's glory would 
perish in oblivion had not God furnished mortals with books as a 
reoiedy." 

The result of this life-long attachment to books, was the formatioii 
of a library of which he had drawn up an accurate catalogue, whicb 
unluckily ne has not given us, and the institution of a hall at Oxford 
for the special object of its preservation, regulated by a code admi- 
rably adapted for the purpose. This was Durham Hall, subse- 
quently called Trinity College. Thus we see that at this time the 
formation of every library must have been the work of an individual 
of wealth and station. 

We wiU now shift the scene to Hungary, where two hundred 
years later, but under circumstances even more adverse to the for- 
mation of a library than the state of England in the time of Richard 
de Bury, a collection was made which probably rivalled any that 
had ever at that time been nuule in the number, the value, |i|nd the 
beauty of its contents. The library was formed by Matthias Cor^ 
vinus, elected King of Hungary in the year 1458. The prince 
whose history reads throughout like a chapter of romance, was not 
only one of the bravest warriors and most sagacious politidans of his 
time, but also one of the most liberal patrons of the arts and. 
sciences, and the most splendid book collector of his d^y. He had 
erected a magnificent gallery in the citadel of Buda, in which re- 
posed amongst other treasures of art, fifty thousand books, mostly^ 
manuscripts, all of them sumptuously bound. To procure these he 
had emissaries detached over the whole world. The dispersion of 
the Greek libraries, after the siege of Constantinople, added to his. 
treasures, and no less than thirty copyists were maintained by him 
in Italy alone. This great man died in 1490, in his forty-seventh 
year, and in 1527, after the Siege of Buda by the Turks, his library 
was burnt. The books were stripped by the brutal soldiery for the 
sake of their precious coverings, and thrown pell-mell into the 
basement of a tower, where they lay and rotted, until Busbequins, 
a century after contrived to redeem a few volumes, which are now 
deposited in the Imperial Libraiy at Vienna. 

The sixteenth century marked the dawn of a new sera throughout 
the European world, when under the liberal and eidightened 
patronage of that great and generous monarch, Francis the First, 
the love of books, and of all that they contain, began to flourish 
with a luxuriance hitherto unknown. There had been an attempt 
at a Royal collection in France, prepious to his time, but it is to 
Francis that is owed the union and extension of the several libraries 
which he found distihct and trifling in extent. 

It must have been to her brief and happy sojourn at the Court of 
France, as the wife of the Dauphin, who had a short lived reign as 
Francis the Second, that the beautiful and accomplished Maiy, 
Queen of Soots, owed her refined taste in books. The caudogue of 
her library is still extant, embracing a well chosen selection of nearly 
two hundred volumes, in the several departments of literature, and 
containing most of the popular French and Italian poets and Ro- 
mances. 

Several private collections of rare magnificence were formed in 
France about this time, and amongst them that of John Grollier, one 
of the treasurers of the kingdom, who formed one of the most beau- 
tiful librareis that ever existed. He is said to have been the first book 
fancier who used Morocco leather in his bindings, which are perfect 
gems of art, and his volumes are looked upon to this day as among 
the most chenshed acquisitions of the Bibliomaniac. One point in 
the character of Grollier, as a collector, should always be noticed 
with applause, namely, the liberality with which he imparted his 
literary treasures. Each volume of his library was stamped with 
the words — **/o. OroUierii et amiconim,^* *'The property of John 
Grollier and his friends ;" and his books stand out in curious con- 
trast to those of another French collector, whose book-plate beats a 
text from the parable of the Ten Virgins — ^^ Ite ad mercatorea et 
emite vohis,'* ** Go to them that sell, and buy for yourselves ;" an 
ingenious but somewhat ungenerous rebufi' to an intending bor- 
rower. 

The history of society in France from this time teems with notices 
of book-collectors among the eminent and noble. The great histo- 
rian, De Thouy or Thuanus, as he is frequently called, was, like hi«. 
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hiend Grollier, one of the most remarkable of liis time, and his 
books are also in the greatest request among collectors. 

X>iane de Poictiers, too, the Wutiful and accomplished mistress 
of Henry the Second of France, had, as well as her Eoyal lover, a 
passion for and an unrivalled taste in books. I have already alluded 
to Cardinal Mazarin, as the possessor of a noble libr^, which was 
mainly owing to the zeal and intelligence of Gabriel Naud^ the 
eminent man of letters, to whose care as librarian it was entrusted ; 
and the names of the great Colbert, and of his successor Louvois, 
stand high among the men of note, who after his time collected on 
their own account, and also contributed in an important measure to 
the formation of a national library. 

During this time England had not been idle, as is evident from 
the names of Sir Robert Bodley, the munificent benefactor to whom 
the great Bodleian Library at Oxford owes its foundation and its 
name, and of his great friend Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, who 
chose the library of Osorius, known as the Cicero of Portugal, as 
his share of the booty taken in the expedition against Cadiz in 1596, 
imd bestowed a large part of it upon the institution founded by 
Bodley. 

The quaint and gossiping, but most intelligent Pepys, the secre- 
tai^ to the Admiralty in Clwrles the Second's reign, and the friend 
of Evelyn, was in the next century, an ardent and successful col- 
lector of books, and his library is now preserved at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. 

It is however to the history of society in France that we have to 
look during the sixteenth and seventeenth centui-ies for illustrations 
of the progress of European civilization, of which during that period 
she was the pioneer and the guide, and I shall reserve a necessarily 
hasty sketch of our own English labours in the same direction, for 
the account of our great national library with which I propose to 
conclude. 

In France then, book-collecting gradually became a sort of 
fashionable pastime, from the influence of which no one was exempt. 
A library was a necessary part of the furniture of the chateau of 
the noble, and of the boudoir of the fine lady, and of the palace of 
the wealthy parvenu who had made a fortune by farming the taxes. 
This mania for books, as a mere freak of fashion, is lauied among 
the other follies of his time by the witty moralist, La Bruy^re. 
He desciibes his visit to the library of a fashionable collector, 
bitterly abuses the fine Morocco bindings of the unused books, the 
smell of which makes him sick, and ends by declaring that he will 
never again be seduced into entering this tan-yard, misnamed a 
library. 

We are told of the famous Snrintendant Fouquet, that in the 
ante-room of his library there was always a pile of white gloves laid 
ready, and that no one was allowed to proceed further, until duly 
provided with a pair, lest the books within should receive a soil 
from the naked hand. 

A very remarkable library, which illustrates this state of things, 
was that collected by the Countess de la Verrue. This lady, who 
had been the favorite of Victor Amedeeus of Savoy, retired to 
Paris, and there occupied herself in bringing together romances, and 
other works of fiction. Of these she had an amazing number, all 
exquisitely bound, and like the books of that day, stamped with 
her arms. And thus the little world of Paris and of Versailles weat 
on, like the greater world before the deluge, eating and drinking, 
marrying or not marrying, until the flood came and swept them 
from the face of the earth. And now these little books, or such as 
these, beautiful in their Morocco bindings, rich in their heraldic 
blazonry, surge up occasionally, light and frivolous as the foam 
wreath, but full of instruction as to the past, and of solemn warning 
for the future. 

I would fain, if time permitted, have carried you with me through 
some of the great libraries of Continental Europe — the Roman 
Vatican with its countless but hidden treasures concealed in beauti- 
fully painted presses, which clothe the walls of galleries a thousand 
feet in length — the Imperial Library at Paris — the Public Libraries 
at Florence, at Milan, at Venice, at Vienna — ^but I have already 
trespassed too long upon your patience, and I shall conclude with a 
notice of our own national collection at the British Museum, which 
will incidentally furnish hints as to the progress of the taste for 
books in England, from an early period to the present time. 

The National Library may be said to have owed its existence to 
the donation made by George the Second, in 1757, of the Royal 
Library which had been accumulated by the sovereigns of England, 
from Henry the Seventh downward. Heniy was a munificent 
patron of printers, and his collection comprised a remarkable series 
of illuminated books on vellum, from the press of Antoine Verard. 
Relics of succeeding sovereigns abound, including Henry the 
Eighth's own copy of his ** Assertion of the Sacraments " against 
Luther, which procured him from the Pope the title of Defender of 
the Faith, and his copy of the Bible of 1640. which now «+« ' ' 
-^-? same ot»w« wifK « w,_. »»• 
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Boleyn. The Greek Grammar of Edward the Sixth, (and in this 
place we ought not to forget that his preceptor. Sir John Cheke, 
who introduced the study of Greek into England, was an Isle of 
Wight man), Queen Mail's copy of Bandello's Novels, and Queen 
Elizabeth's copy of Parker's Lives of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the first book privately printed in England, are also here. Of 
Charles the First, there are memorials in Almanacs in which he had 
scribbled his name in a childish scrawl, and in the beautifully bound 
volumes of the Harmrmy of the Gospels, illustrated by the protes- 
taut Nuns of Little Gidding, and presented to the King by their 
founder, Nicholas Ferrar. 

The principal additions which were afterwards made to the librazy 
arose from bequest from gift and from purchase. 

The most important bequests were that of the Rev. Mr. Crache- 
rode, who left his exquisite library of four thousand five hundred 
volumas, unrivalled in beauty and condition ^ in 1799 ; tliat of Sir 
Joseph Bankes in 1820 ; and exceeding all in extent as well as in 
value, that of the Right Honorable Thomas Greuville in 1846. 
This noble legacy consisted of upwards of twenty thousand volumes, 
collected during a long life at an expense of more tlian £54,000. 

The most valuable gift was that of the new Royal Library made 
by Greorge the Third, at vast exfjense, and consisting of sixty-five 
thousand volumes, which was presented to the nation by George the 
Fourth in 1823. 

The purchasi^s of most value were the collection of Sir Hans 
Sloane, which were, with his cabinets of natural hwtory, bought in 
1763 for the sum of 2O,00OL The same Act of Parliament which 
was passed for this acquisition, also sanctioned the purchase of the 
Harleian Manuscripts, which had been collected by the Lord Trea- 
surer Harley, Earl of Oxford, and his son. Their noble library of 
printed books had been previously allowed to be dispersed to the 
irreparable loss of our national literature. 

The vast collection of printed books which has increased upon us 
with giant strides, has risen from two hundied and thirty-five thou- 
sand volumes in 1838, through four hundred and thii-ty-five thou- 
sand in 1H49, to a total of six hundred thousand at the present time, 
of which the old library accommodates about five hundred thousand. 
The new building, wliich is of iron, is calculated to hold about 
fifteen hundred thousand volumes, and you will be tempted to ac- 
cuse me of exaggeration when I assure you that it contains three 
miles of book cases eight feet high, and twenty-five miles of shelves. 
Yet with all this, such is the portentous rate at which books accu- 
mulate, that it is calculated that there will not b^ room for the pro- 
bable accessions of the next forty years, and that before that time 
the vast space which has been prepared will be gorged with books. 

For the use of the reading public, who are admitted with a Hbe* 
rality and treated with a courtesy which it is impossible to overesti- 
mate, a new circular reading room has been erected containing sixty 
thousand volumes, all books of reference and periodicals, and oft'er- 
ing most convenient accomodation to more than three hundred 
students at a time. The dome of this magnificent building is the 
second largest in the world, being only two feet narrower than that 
of the Pantheon at Rome. In size, decoration, and convenience, it 
stands unrivalled among similar edifices, and we may boast of pos- 
sessing in it the most splendid temple ever erected to literature in 
any country or in any age. 



II. inxtUtt ^npm on gaoltjS atnA pbyariiRGt. 



1. SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO OUR PUBLIC SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. 

As the usual period of the year for establishinsf or replenishing 
the Public School Libraries has now arrived, we desire to call the 
attention of the local school authorities to the subject, 

The approaching long winter evenings will afford ample leisure 
for reading as well as for study. The perusal of good books will be 
at once a stimulus and a relaxation, as well as an intellectual ad- 
vantage to the pupils themselves. It will doubtless also be no less 
a source of pleasure and profit to their parents and other rate- 
payers, who have the right of free access to the public school library, 
under the re^ilations provided by law. 

Painful evidence has already been afforded in Canada* of the evil 
effects upon young persons of an acquaintance with that pernicious 
class of the lighter literature of the day only, which is everywhere 
so abundantly supplied, and which, in the absence of better tastes 
and some controUing influence against it, yoimg people are too apt 
to seek out and to read with avidity. 

Most of our public schools, — chiefly in cities, towns, and villages^ 
— ^have by their excellence created, especially among the more 
advanced pupils, a taste for reading and mtellectus^LcultU^A ^hj/^ 
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after a time, the ordinary infitraction in these schools, without the 
aid of a suitable library, does not fully meet. Having acquired in 
the school this taste for reading, these pupils will necessarily seek 
to gratify it. How important is it then, that this desire for reading 
should be rightly directed, or, what is bettor, gratified in a legiti- 
mate way in the school itself. It should be remembered, too, that 
teachers labour under serious disadvantages, and are less effective in 



or eyen moral, may be derived from reading a novel Dr. Johnsoa 
declared that he never looked into a book so utterly valueless, but 
that something profitable might be extracted from it. The questum 
is, is this something worth while hunting out ? Dr. Johnson was a 
man of extraordinary capabilities, and in a most wonderful maimer 
found time for looking into almost everything. The majority of iis 
have not the capability of treating with time so successfully as I>r. 



their instructions where they are unable to supplement their labours I Johnson had ; and even if we had, we should use it, comparatiTely 
by means of a library of residing and reference books. It is there- speaking, with but trifling advantage in reading books which con* 



fore the more necessary, both for teachers and pupils, that this 
indispensable adjunct to a good and successful school should not 
only be provided, but that it should be well kept up, with a contin- 
uous supply of the more valuable and attractive books, as they issue 
from the press. 

The facilities afforded by the Educational Department for carry- 
ing out this important object are now most ample. An abundant 
supply of appropriate books has been procured to meet the winters' 
demand. The terms upon which they are furnished to municipal 
and school corporations will be found on page 176 of this Journal, 
and are worthy of the consideration of the local school authorities. 



2. BOOK PRIZES BY TOWNSHIP COUNCILS. 
During the last few months applications have been received at 
the Educational Department from various Township Councils in 
Upper Canada for books, to be distributed as prizes among the best 
Scholars in the Township. This is comparatively a new feature in 
our School operation, and is one worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion. It has the effect of producing a spirited and healty competi- 
tion among all the Schools of a Township, of developing a knowledge 
acquired by determining, to a great extent, who have been the most 
successful teachers in the Township. We hope this Township system 
of Prizes will be generally adopted throughout Upper Canada. — 
[Ed. Journal of Education. 



3. READING GOOD AND BAD BOOKS. 

BT HENRT WOOD HILL. 

Books may be compared to men, with the exception that whilst 
the latter speak with the living ton;»ue, the former give utterance to 
ideas in silence. ** Dead men open the eyes of the living." Books 
as well as men make known to us our obligations, the failings com- 
mon to human beings and peculiar to ourselves, the difficulties to be 
encountered, the duties to be performed, the distresses to be en- 
dured, and the pleasures to be realized by us. With books, as well 
as with men, we become accustomed to reflection, acquainted with 
the beauty of virtue, and the deformity of vice. Men, in their com- 
munication with each other, address themselves to those passiono 
and affections of the mind that are conducive either to happiness or 
to unhappiness. Good words are the incentives to energy and in- 
dustry. Should they not therefore be carefully studied 7 In books, 
as well as with men, we may confer with genius and learning. 

But books have an advantage over men, in that they enable one 
to contemplate at leisure the finished productions of mature reflec- 
* tion, whilst many of us are not endowed with a memory sufficiently 
capable of retaining the exact words of the speaker. Moreover, a 
person is seldom enabled to speak at once so much to the purpose as 
he would write after consideration. 

There is something peculiarly beautiful and soothing in the man- 
ner in which the silent processes of the mind are brought into action 
when we are reading, and something very gratifying in the satisfac- 
tion that we know, when reading attentively, we must of necessity 
derive some benefit. What can be more beneficial than improving 
the vigour and sensibilities of 'the mind, {expanding the reasoning 
faculties, strengthening the judgment, facilitating the utteranoe of 
ideas 1 Are these benefits more easily attained than by a careful 
course of good reading? 

Superior books of the present day are few, and cannot effect a 
degree of good at all counterbalancing the vast amount of evil re> 
suiting from the general perusal of inferior books, aggravated as 
that evil is a thousandfold by the prominent position they occupy, 
and when their sale is so much promoted by the public. 

When perusing a book, we are apt to apply the ideas therein con- 
tained to ourselves, to identify ourselves with those spoken of, and 
more or less to allow ourselves to be actuated by the interpretation 
of their ideas. Our prejudices are somewhat biased by that which 
we have just read. Novel readers rarely, if ever, form a correct es- 
timate of life and manners. |They erroneously ima^ne that the 
ideals portrayed in the novel are taken from reality — that the con- 
duct of persons with whom they are thrown in contact will be simi- 
lar to the writer's prototype. The mock representations of nature 
are recognized as false when merely traversing the common wsdk of 
life. 
We esfinot but admit that occasionally some benefit, intellectual 



tain but little knowledge. It is well, therefore, to go to the fount- 
ain-head at once— to consult those books where there is a certainty 
of finding knowledge, and to consider inferior books as chaff ; re- 
membering the words of Bassanio respecting Gratiano, '' His rea- 
sons are as two grains of wheat, hid in two bushels of chaff : you 
shall seek aU day ere you find them, and when you have them, tiiey 
are not worth the search." 

Persons who read inferior books acquire a distaste for superior 
books. They falsely imagine the latter to be too learned and ab- 
struse, though the language and manner in which they are worded 
may be the most simple and the least complicated, and require the 
least degree of study to understand them. A novel appeals but 
slightly, if ever, to the Christian's feelings and principles. The au- 
thor, as far as his novel is concerned, is too much occupied with the 
spirit of wordliness to think of morality. He alludes not to religion 
because it is distasteful to his supporters, and a hindrance to the 
sale of his book. 

We cannot conceive anything more delightful or more promisong 
of reward than reading books, the authors of which are regarded as 
the masters, depositories, and guardians of true knowledge, and 
which are supported by the taste and jndgment of educated minds, 
We have satisfaction in perusing them, since we are fully aware that 
our time is not idled away, and that we are not likely to contract a 
hurtful style either of thinking or of speaking. On the contraiy. 
one of the great benefits to be derived from good authors is that of 
acquiring a greater facility of speaking and writing in a manner not 
only gratifying to others but pleasing to ourselves. We are told 
that Cicero, who formed his style on the model of Plato, was a re 
semblance scarcely less exact than that of the bust to its mould, oi 
the waxen seal to the sculptured gem. We can hardly venture to 
hope that our endeavours will be so successful as Cicero's, but at the 
same time we may reasonably anticipate that they may be well re- 
warded by close intercourse with good authors. The more time one 
devotes to the responsibilities, the requirements, the studies of a 
barrister, the more likely is he to become conversant with the mys- 
teries of the bar. Similarly with other professions. Will not the 
same reasoning hold good for our association with good books 7 The 
"Tatler," the ** Spectator," the "Guardian," the "Rambler," 
the "Adventurer," the "World," have they been written for no 
good purpose ? Do we in vain associate with Johnson, of whom 
Bishop GFleig has said, " that he brought more mind to ever^ sub- ' 
ject, and a greater variety of knowledge ready for all occasions^ than 
almost any man?" May we not think that Johnson spoke justly 
when he said that "whoever woidd attain an English style, familiar 
but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days 
and nights to the volumes of Addison 1 " And that he was equally 
just when he said of poor Goldsmith, whose simplicity, elegance, 
and refined feeling have no superior, that "whatever he wrote he 
did it better than any other man could do ? " We cannot but read 
with advantage such novels as the " Vicar of Wakefield," of which 
Sir Walter Scott says, " that it is one of the most delisious morsels 
of fictitious composition in which the human mind was ever employed. 
We read it in youth and in age ; we return to it again and again, 
and bless the memory of an author who contrives so well to recon- 
oile us to human nature. " To Sir Walter Scott can we pay a higher 
tribute when we say with Professor Spalding, that his novels " may 
safely be pronounced to be the most extraordinaiy productions of 
their class that were ever penned, and to stand, in literary value, as 
far above all other prose works of fiction as the novels of Fielding 
stand above all others in our language except these ? " In our sel- 
ection of books, let us remember that we are told that good booln 
" lead us to the fountain-head of true sense and sublimify ; teach us 
the first and infaUable principles of convincing and moving elo^ 
quenoe ; and reveal to us the mystery and delicacy of good writers." 
— English Journal of Education, 



4. NOTES ON LIBRARIES AND LITERATURE. 

While no library in America has yet reached 150,000 volumes, 
there are more tnan thirty in Europe, which have passed that 
figure. Some of these, it is true, are merely repositories of ancient 
and mediaeval literature, with a considerable sprinkling of the books 
of the last century, and but few accessions from the more modem 
press. Such, for the most part, are the numerous libraries of Italy, 
while others, like the Library of the British Museum, and the Im- 
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penal JAhnrf, at Paris, are about eqnallT rioh in ancient and 
modem literature. The latter library, undoubtedly the largest 
oollection in the world, has now over 900,000 volumes, besides 
500,000 pamphlets ; while the Royal Library at Munich claims to 
X>06sess 800,000 volumes, placing it, if the claim be allowed, far in 
advance of the British Museum, as well as of the Royal libraries 
of the Prussian and Russian governments. But it is shrewdly sus- 
pected that the learned Bavarian who presides over the Munich 
oollection, reckons every tract and pamphlet in his vast repository 
of literature as a separate work. To enumerate only the collections 
which exceed 300,000 volumes each, we have the following table of 
the relative *rank of the European libraries. The figures are from 
Edwards' ''Memoirs of Libraries,!' London. 1859, and the ''An- 
nuaire du Bibliophile," for 1862. . 

Lnpenal Library, Paris, 900,000 vols. 

Royal Library, Munich, 800,000 do. 

Britiah Museum, London, 600,000 do. 

Royal Library, Berlin, 600,000 do. 

Imperial Library, Bt. Petersburg, 460,000 do. 
University Library, Munich 400,000 do. 

Royal Library^ Copenhagen, 400,000 do. 

Imperial Library, Vienna, 860,000 do. 

Umvendty Library, .GK>ttingen, 360,000 do. 

University Library, Breslau, 360,000 do. 

Royal Library, Dresden, 320,000 do. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford, 300,000 do. 

What renders the claim of the Royal library of Munich still 
more open to suspicion than its enormous extent relatively to those 
of all the great capitals of Europe, is the similar claim put forth by 
the University Library in the same city, to the possession of no less 
than 400,000 volumes. It is scarcely creditable that two libraries 
in the small Duchy of Bavaria should have accumulated nearly a 
million and a quarter of volumes, while the largest and most rapidly 
increasing libraries in Europe are yet very far from approaching a 
million. But the best evidence against the '* figures which cannot 
lie "of the Munich collection, is to be found in the following table, 
ex^acted from the Parliamentary Report on Public Libraries, pub- 
lished in 1860. 

It sets forth the average annual increase of the libraries already 
eiHiaierated, as reported by the officers of the libraries themselves. 
British Museum Library, 20,000 

Imperial Library, Paris, 13,000 

Royal Library, Berlin 9,000 

Bodleian Library, Oxford, 6,000 

Imperial Library, Vienna, 3,600 

Royal Library, Munich, 3,000 

Imperial Library, St. Petersburg, No return. 

University Library, Gottingen, 3,000 

University Library, Breslau, 2,000 

Royal Library, Dresden, 2,000 

University Library, Munich, 1,500 

Royal Library, Copenhagen 1,200^ 

Kow it is not probable that two libraries growing no faster than 
at tiie rate of 1,600 volumes, and 3,000 volumes, respectively, per 
annum, should so far surpass collections increasing in a much greater 
ratio. It sounds strangely to lovers of books to read that, of the 
great libraries above mentioned, only one (the Bodleian) has a 
printed catalogue of its treasures, while some have never yet been 
completely caUdogued, even in* manuscript ! 

The one great advantage which European libsMMs possess over 
American, consists in the enormous ''start" which tl^ aecumulaz 
tions of tiie past have given them in the nice. With one (M^ two 
hundred thousand volumes as a basiSy whai, bat ntter n^lect, can 
preveiit any library from becomii^ a great and nstful institution 1 
The most moderate share of discrimination, applied to the selection 
of current literature, will keep up the eharaoler of the collection as 
a progrosflive one. But with nothing at alf as a basis — as most of 
our h»i*ge American libraries have started, the rate of progress seems 
alow, and the results small hitherto. Tet it should never be for- 
gotten that it is not quantity, but quality, which constitutes the 
chief value of libraries, after aU. '' Non muUa, ted midhtm " is the 
golden rule of reading, and what avails it to heap up even millions 
of books, provided you have not the best ones? Some of the 
American libraries have been fortunate in donations of private 
libraries, while several (as the Astor, and the Library of Congress) 
have not been the recipients of any single collection to swell their 
aggregate. Of at our libraries, periiaps the Boston Public has 
been the most "ludicy." Foimded scarcely ten years ago, it now 
stands second (or tUrd?) in numerical rank — ^possessing 106,000 
volumes, while its selwtbns, both of popular and erudite works, 
have been made with greit judgment and discrimination. It has 
been favoured with one pa'iron (Joshua Bates, Esq.) of rare muni- 
ficence, whose gifts in moiey and books, dosely approach the sum 



of $100,000. The late Hon. Jonathan Phillips gave it $30,000, and 
several valuable private bequests have enriched its dielves. Ita 
latest considerable acquisition by this means, was the noble and 
scholarly collection of the late Rev. Theodre Parker, numbering 
over 11,000 volumes, and especially rich m theology, metaphysics 
andOerman literature generally. The Library company of Phila- 
delphia, with its associate, the Loganian library, now numbers 
over 76,000 volmnes, and embraces much, especially in its highly 
valuable stores of American books and early printed works, of which 
any collection might be proud. Although dependent for accessions 
upon the associated enterprise of a company, it is steadily advancing 
in completeness and consequent usefulness. 



6. LIBRARIES IN DENMARK. 

Mons, de Flaux, in ^'L'Etude sur le Danemark," which he has 
recently published, speaks in these terms of the libraries at Copen- 
hagen : '' These establishments are magnificent and admirably man- 
aged. The Royal Library, founded by Christian III., contains 
above 400,000 volumes, the Sanskrit manuscripts brought by Kask 
from the East, Niebuhr's mantiscripts, and a vast collection of Ice- 
landic manuscripts of great rarity and value." 



6. THE IMPERIAL LIBRAl^Y IN ST. PETERSBURG 

Had its origin in the celebrated fdte given by the Prince Potem- 
kin to the Empress Catharine. When he gave that fdte, she re- 
marked that in his palace there was only one thing wanting, which 
was a library. This remark of the Empress was tantamount to a 
command in those times ; and on the very next day Potemkin sent 
for a celebrated bookseller of St. Petersburg to^fumish him with a 
library. The bookseller questioned the Prince as to the kind of 
books he would wish to have it composed of. Potemkin replied 
that it mattered not, ' little books at the top, and great books at 
the bottom.' It remained so from that time, and is actually the 
regulation at present on which the Library at St. Petersburg is 
formed. That library of Potemkin's became the foundation of the 
Imperial Library, and it accounts for the singular mass of trash 
which is there got together ; for, though it is a very voluminous 
library, yet in point of worthless books it is not paralleled in 
Europe. The collection is classed, not by subjects, but by the aze 
of the books. The quartos are ranged together, the octavos to- 
gether, and the duodecimos together. Works of all JdBds and sub- 
jects are mingled. 

7. IMPERIAL LIBRARY IK TURKEY. 
There are numerous public libraries in Constantinople, estipiated 
to contain over a million manuscripts, more or less damage^ ^b^'^ 
lying in heaps in damp esilan, or worm-eaten chests^ Tl^jore are i^ 
few treasures of the eany periods of Byzantine literatpre./ • tiie re- 
maining works ace consequently chiefly in Arabi0|,dr in other She- 
mitic knguafts ; but they form, on the oi^. hana, fihe richest col- 
lection of (Mental literature in exif^nce. 'Ahmet-Vaflk-XfiTendi, 
Subhi Bey, and other Turkish men of letters, have proposed that 
tl^ inestimaUe .mass of literary treasures be collected in one 
buildingi so as to render, it accessible to students engaged in his- 
torioal researches, and there is every reason to believe that this 
proposal will, be adopted, notwithstanding the opposition it has 
htth^fto met with. The first step towards the formation of an 
^mperiaJ library has already been taken by placing 40,000 volumes 
of good works, in various European languages, and which belonged 
to Il-Hami Pacha, in the Dar-al-fanon, the buUding of the univer- 
sity. Orders have been given to increase this collection consider • 
ably, so as to create a tolerably complete library for consultation, 
to which the public will be freely admitted. Adding to such a col- 
lection, the MSS. already mentioned, Constantinople would be 
superior to any capital in a literary point of view, especially if, by 
some lucky chance, the plays of Menander, or the lost books of 
Livy, or the remaining tn^^edies of .^Eschylus, were suddenly 
brought to light from amidst the parchments now being so carefully * 
examined. 

a LIBRARY DONATION IN DUBLIN. 

It has been noticed that book collectors have latterly got into the 
habit of presenting their libraries to public institutions. The latest 
record or this is that Mr. Job Jolly, a Dublin barrister, has pr^ 
sented to the Royal Dublin Society, for the use of the public, 
17,000 volumes of rare and valuable books, which he had been a 
considerable time collecting ; also a large number of prints, scarce 
engravings, manuscripts, and an interesting collection m autographs. 
The value of the whole is estimated at £10,000, equivalent ta ^ 
$60,000. i ;, o 
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0. HOW MANY BOOKS HAVE EVER BEEN PRINTED ? 
This Is a question which has frequently exercised the thoughts of 
the ourious in literary statistics. The folIowiDg estimate of the 
zitimber of printed books which exist, in all languages, is given in 
Peignot's ** Manuel do Bibliophile," voL i. pp. 3, 4, note. (Pub- 
lished 1823.) 

Number of works issued from the invention of print- 
ing (say 1450) to 1636 42,000 

Number printed in the second century from inven- 
tion of printing— 1636-1636 •. 575,000 

Number printed in the third century from invention 
of printing— 1636-1736 1,225,000 

Number printed in the fourth century from inventipn 

of printing— 1736-1822 1,839,960 

3,681,960 
The first century was obtained by diligent computation from Mait- 
taire. Panzer, and other catalogues of early printed books, and pub- 
lications of the fifteenth century. Passing then to the last century, 
and availing himself of all the literary and bibliographical journals, 
catalogues of booksellers and of libraries, etc , he arrives at the fig- 
ures quoted, viz. : 1,839,960. Using these two results as a basis for 
computation of the two intermediate centuries, of which no more 
approximative estimate coulol^be made, from defect of data to pro- 
ceed upon, he calculates the product of each quai*ter century in pro- 
gressive ratio, and obtains the result above recorded. Estimating 
each of these printed works at an average of three volumes, the 
total product of the printed literature of the globe, up to the year 
1822, is about eleven millions of volumes of distinct works and edi- 
tions. Our literary cipherer next calculates that the impression of 
each edition may have averaged 300 copies, which would give, as 
the totai of volumes issued from all the presses of the world, 3,313, 
764,000. But it is further reckoned that two- thirds, at least, of 
this enormous mass have been destroyed by daily use, fire, accident, 
or the merciless knife of the grocer or the trunk-maker, which, like 
the sword of Herod, daily devotes to* indiscriminate massacre so 
many innocents. Their remain, then, for the occupation of our lei- 
sure hours, in all the public and private libraries of the world, oulj 
1,104,588,000 volumes.— .4m. Lit. GazetU, 



10. AUSTRIAN SCHOOL BOOKS 

The Austrian Government has published the official catalogue of 

its school-books, which are all printed at the Imperial Printing 

Office at Vienna (one of the wonders of the world) in an admirable 

stylo. It is interesting to note that they are printed on paper made 

^f ** corn shucks," or of the leaves which protect the ear of maize. 

material gives the page a yellowish color, which medical men 

^^ ''-ss fatiguing to the eye than cur snowy pages. Who 

^J» lu, ^ +hat in cold countries — in Canada and Russia, for 

hol^ id be iv 'ow lies lunsr on the ground, near-sightedness 

ias not obaefveu . " 'Ae in tropical countries, where the glare 

instance — vtliefrc the si.. " «»ancl, as in Africa, which gives the 

is a common infirmity J wn-^ - failing is unknown. This 

is greater from the vast tracts o* - nus elements which form 

whole landPcape a yellowish tinge, l^^ ^ooks in German, 

catalogue exhiLits at a glance the *ietf ^??^ . Servian, Slo- 

SeX^istrian Empire. I* <^;i"*f "^^ ^^^l^^.^C^^^^^ ^ -• Scla- 

Pnlish Italian, Bohemian, Ruthven, ^^^gy^^'' V'^^^V^V,^ . 

yonic titles being the mort numerous^ lZ^^^\ the^Ruth/e« fe 
'^^^^^^^'''rV!tJrJ^1^:itT'':h1^rrenMA^ one of the old 



the Antiquarian ; William Blake, the painter ; Thomas Hardy, 
tried for treason it 1794t, and acquitted through the eloquent advo- 
cacy of Enkine ; Thomas Stothard, the painter, and many more 
notable persons, including the mother of the Rev. John Wesley. 
In the burial-ground of the Wesleyan Chapel, opposite BnnhiU 
Fields graveyard, ara interred John Wesley and other authurs of 
Methomsm. 



III. ^uptxi m grartiral «flttati«». 
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11 BURIAL PLACES OF LITERARY MEN. 

On^is great autho;,,mc«. fHan fSsT^^^^^^ 
^^BobiuBon Cnisoe," 1 es u Bun m^ ^^^^ 



1. SCHOOLROOM DUALITY. 

A teacher about to give a collective lesson to a large number of 
children addressed them thus -.—"Attention I There are but two 
persons in this room — you and I ; if you each think of this, you will 
not talk during the lesson ; nor will you annoy one another ; nor 
will you attraot one another's attention. Now, remember ; only 
ttpo persons in the room — you and IJ' 

Every teacher wishing to engage the attention of each indiyidnal 
in a large class of pupils would naturally, in some form or other, ex- 
press the idea of omy two persons being present. 

The idea has long since lost its freshness. Even the sleepy-heed- 
ed small boy, matter-of-fact gentleman as he is, sees nothing para- 
doxical in it. He quite comprehends the nature of the duality. 
Perhaps he comprehends it more fully than the teacher does. Bui 
this by the way. . * t 

There are many teachers who are so strongly impressed with ttie 
force of the schoolroom duality that it is a case of pains and penalttes 
for a pupil to recognize by any sort of demonstration, the^presence 
of any other pupil in the schoolroom during a lesson. And yet, tt> 
the looker-on, it is painfully evident that the majority of such 
teachers have but an imperfectly developed perception of what the 
schoolroom duality should be. A teacher is right enough in requir- 
ing each of of his pupils to regard liim as the other person in the 
schoolroom ; but he should, on the other hand, take care to regard 
each pupil as the other pertmi in the room. The school may be goine 
on well, but is 0ie pupu goiug on well ? Look to the school roll ; c^ 
over each name slowly. Is ht going on well ? he is the pupiL I» 
she going on well 1 she is the pupiL 

If the teacher and the pupil go on well together, the school and 
the teacher are neoessaiily going on well ; but it is quite possible 
for the school and the teacher to be going on, to all appeaiance, well, 
whilst the bond of union between the teacher and the pupil is as at- 
tenuated as a spider's web, and the advantages are on the side of the 
teacher, in having the pupUj whom he generalizes with the school. 

It is much easier for a large number of individuals to give un- 
divided attention to one person than it is for one indivdual to give 
moderately divided attention to a large number of persons. Trua 
l^ie of teaching is by no means simple as some would have us to be- 
lieve. The experimentalist, who takes a ragged, ignorant urchin, 
and teaches him to read and write in some iucredibly short time by 
some marvellously clever method, knows no more of the difficulties 
of teaching a school than the man who slept with one goose-feather 
between himself and the planks knew of the softness of a feather-bed. 

Almost any one with ordinary intelligence and patience oould 
teach a child, or even a small class of children, such things as are 
taught in elementaiy schools. But teaching a school is a vridely 
diflferent affiiir. It requires not only careful traininff, by men who 
make minc{ as well as school subjects their study, but it requires 
considerable natural aptitude — a natural aptitude with which com- 
batively few teachers are gifted. What is generalized as ** know- 
ptu. ' human nature" is indispensable. But, more than this ; a 
leAg^ o\ ^ ^*^T who has a large school under his care must make 
first-rate ♦•••''w. "'istant study. The idiosyncracies and charao- 
human nature W« ^-^-^l pupil must be his text-book. The teacher 
teristics of every indmow. .^ j^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^j^^ p^pjj gag^ 

must know the pnpU. He mv^. ;^im— will render his teaching 

knowledge will be more ^f^^J^** "li" | information in the various 
^... effective than extent andjepth^o^^^^ ^ ^^ ^ 
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do it It is just one of those operations vbioh a skilful educator 
can nnderatand much better than he can describe. 

Where there is not the schoolroom duality of which we speak, 
there must necessarily be partiality . We cannot imagine any teacher 
■o under the influence of '* abstraction*' that he can think of the 
school without thinking of some of the individuals who compose it. 
We do not say that, in bringing before his mind's eye some of his 
individual pupils, he thinks of those only to whom he is partial; the 
probability is, he may think of some of whom he would gladly be rid, 
or he may think of those towards whom he has no particular feeling 
of **like or dislike ;" they figure in hia mental viaion by their physi- 
cal peculiarities, or their dress, or some other specialities. 

Again, we are not of those who regard partuUity as an evil in 
itseu. We defy any teacher to say honestly that he has no more 
Uking for one pupil than for another. Partiality is an evil only when 
-it occasions evil. The teacher who resolves to have no favorites, 
does well ; but the teacher who tries to have as many favourites as 
po8sable does better. The teacher who comes to a good under- 
standing with the pet minority of his pupils, and cares little or no- 
thing whether he pleases or displeases the majority, makes a grand 
blonder. 

** There are only ttoo in the room, mind that P* exclaims Peda- 
gogoa. Tee, and one of the two regards the other as a poor little 
mouse regards a eat from whom there is no chance of escape. '< There 
are any two in the room — Glisten to me ! " Yes, and the one listens 
to the other, without knowing what he is saying. He sits stock-still, 
and gets a mark for attention^ and that is all he does get ; except, 
perhaps, a severe practical lesson of patience. 

When a teacher wishes the pupil to consider that there are but 
two in the room, hvt should bear in mind the social relationship sub- 
siating, or which should subsist, between the two. They are not 
prisoner and gaoler ; they are not foreigners, who do not imderstand 
each other's hLnguage ; they are not strangers who are shy of each 
other ; they are not foes who will hold no communion with each 
other ; they are teacher and pupil. Yet that little one there is un- 
mistakebly afraid of the other 07ie ; that plump-faced youngster 
wonders whether the other one is talking Greek ; that thin pale boy 
would like to ask the other one a question, but he doesn't like be- 
cauae the other one doesn't speak to him often ; that plucky-looking 
lad feels half inclined to ask the other o}te for an explanation of some- 
thing which interests him, but he knows, or imagines, that the 
other one dislikes him. 

Before a teacher can obtain that schoolroom duality which is so 
much to be desired, he must, at the least, know how the pupil will 
regard him as the other one. 

Private tuition has its advantages, but it has many disadvantages ; 
and the aim of a skilful teacher should be to combine the advantages 
of public education with those of private tuition. 

It would be going over old ground to talk about gaining theaflTect* 
ions of pupila Fvery teacher will toll you that his pupils like him. 

Gently, friend ; we do not ask you whether yoi*r pupils love you. 
Of course they do ; nothing could be more satisfactory, except the 
assurance that you love them. Have you no more hearts to gain 
mi p nnymt youT pupils 1 Remember that every pupil of yours is one 
of a duality— a duality in which you are seriously concerned. It is 
well to gain the affections of a young warm heart ; it is better far to 
gain them and to deserve to gain them. — T. A. in Eng. Pupil 
Teacher. 



best either to answer directly or to give sone suggestive hints, with 
encouraging words, which will tend to lead the pupil to gain for 
himself the desired knowledge. -^Connecticut Com. 8mool Journal. 



3. A CURE FOR WHISPERING. 

A '* Teacher" asks ''what is the best method of preventing whisp- 
ering in school ?" In answer we say that we know of no specific 
method, and can only give a few hints on the subject. Whispering 
is a great annoyance. Indeed, we may call it the "root of many 
evils" in school and the teacher who succeeds in preventing whisper- 
ing, at the same time removes the Rource of many other annoyances. 
Hence the question asked by our correspondent is a very important 
one,-~one in which every teaoher has an interest. Whispering 
should not be allowed in school, and, if necessary, stringent mea- 
sures Aould be used for its prevention or cure. We would give the 
following suggestive hints on the subject. 

1. From the beginning take a decided stand against whispering. 
If possible, cause your pupils to feel that it is an evil, and make 
them interested to prevent it. By a few judicious and kind remarks 
the teacher may lead his pupils to see the propriety of efforts for its 
removal from school and secure from them a pledge or vote to aid in 
the same. 

2. Keep a record of deportment, and if pupils whisper let it effect 
their standing. 

3. Allow an opportimity for whispering at the end of each hour 
and thus remove all necessity for whispeiing at any other time. 

4. Give pupils sufficient employment. -Keep them busy and the 
temptation to whisper will be removed. 

6. Make school pleasant and occasionally introduce, for a few 
minutes, some general exercise which will tend to relieve pupils 
from the monotony of regular routine exercises. Pupils frequent- 
ly whisper without any intention of disturbing the school. It is a 
sort of ^* safety valve" for letting off a wearisome feeling caused by 
want of variety. A slight and brief change in the regular program- 
me, by the introduction of some concert exercise, will often do 
good. Try it. In our next we wiU endeavour to suggest a few 
such exercises. Will some of our readers give us their views and 
experiences on this subject of whispering i — Connecticut Common 
8^ol Journal. 



2. LET THE PUPILS ASK QUESTIONS IN SCHOOLS. 
We would say to every teacher, "Encourage your pupils to ask 
questions,"— not captiously, but pleasantly and politely, for the 
sake of gaining information. We will remember that when a pupil, 
we often desired a more clear or full explanation of some principle, 
but we never thought of asking for the desired information because 
we were not made to feel that we had a right to do so. Indeed, we 
had a sort of feeling that we might be laughed at if we asked quest- 
ions. But now we view the subject differently and we would make 
a Aiecial effort to inspire pupils with a degree of confidence that 
wvuld at all proper times lead them to ask questions in relation to 
any passing exercise or lesson. We recently visited a school and I 
listened to a very good recitation. The teacher was kind and pleas- 
ant, and the pupils felt that he was their friend. If any point was 
not sufficiently clear, hands were raised, and some one, on being 
called upon by the teacher, would in a very polite manner, say " 1 
do not quite understand the subject, sir ;" or, *• Will you please tell 

me the meaning of Ac. , <ko. ? We needed no better assurance 

that the school was a good one, and that the pupils would be filled 
with a desire to understand, and not be satisfied with mere words. • 
Teacher, encourage your pupils to ask questions about the passing 
lesson. The best scholars will usually ask the most. It may not 
always be best to answer every question at the time it is proposed, — 
and it may not be well always to give a direct answer, but it will be 



4. HOW SHALL PERFECT LESSONS BE SECURED ? 

The above question is aaked by a "Teacher," — and it is a pertin- 
ent one, but we can give no unvarying method. The teacher must 
endeavour to bring various motives to bear. We have time now 
merely to say, — 

1. Cause your pupils to feel that the lessons given them are not 
given as tasks, but, as exercises for their good. 

2. Make the recitations interesting. By means of illustration and 
anecdote awaken an interest in the subject, and increase a desire to 
know more. 

3. Assign lessons that can be learned and then insist that they he 
learned. Make your pupils feel that you require of them no more 
than they can perform and then make them feel, by your persistent 
course, that you wiU not be satisfied with anything short of a good 
recitation. 

4. Keep a daily record of the recitations for the inspection of 
visitors, and occasionally send a statement to parents. 

Above all your own interest and enthusiasm in school work, seek 
to inspire your pupils with a spirit of earnestness which will not 
allow them to feel satisfied at the end of a day if their lessons have 
not been well learned and accurately recited. 

But, after all, it must be admitted nearly every school there may 
be found some pupils who are incorrigibly duU and listless, and in 
whom it will be almost impossible, in any ordinary way, to awaken 
any ambition or desire to learn. Make such a careful study and see 
if you can not find some avenue by which you may reach them and 
awaken an interest. Try your skill, and if your patience is tried at 
the same time, be careful not to let it become exhausted. The 
patient worker will find his reward.— Couneceict^/ Common School 
Journal. 



6. THE TEACHER'S OFFICE. 

There is scarcely any office under the Government which tends 
more directly to produce the social well-being of the people than 
that of the teacher. A good school prevents crime, and thereby 
adds to the .value and security of property, and forms beneficially 
the manners and character of the people. A teacher has it in his 
power to plant sedition and discord, to sow treason and corruption, 
irreligion and immorality, and to band tjie people together for evil ; 
or he may cultivate allegiance to the sovereign, obedience to God, 
and respect for our fellow-men ; and he who has so much in his pow- 
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er for good or evil, and chooses the right coarse, is deserving of the 
highest respect of his fellow-citizens — respect in proportion to the 
power he possesses and not abuses. ''But the amount of honour 
and emolument actually attached to their calling depends, as is the 
case with other callings, not upon its intrinsic importance, but upon 
the feelings with which it is regarded by society at large. If not 
taught to view the matter in this light, there will always be a con- 
siderable risk* that the efforts of the Training College authorities to 
impress the students with a sense of their responsibility ; and the fact 
that the course of instruction is carried on by the stimulus of liter- 
ary examinations, may produce a combination of zeal — half profes- 
sional, and half religious — with personal ambition which can lead 
•nly to disappointment and discontent." A great deal of the res- 
pect given to his office depends on the teacher hinself . All persons 
acquainted with the habits of the poor, know that they respect per- 
sons rather than systems. They value the teacher, and not his 
teaching, or rather they confer upon his office the respect they have 
for the man. Teachers, therefore, must live uprightly and honour- 
ably, and in all their dctfJings they must scorn to act with meanness 
or craft Their demeanour must be modest and unassuming, yet 
free from any taint of cringing or sycoophancy. They must act Uke 
men, looking openly in the face of all, holding their own with firm- 
ness, giving to each his due, but never sacrificing that .self-respect 
which is their greatest value. They must lead religious lives, avoid- 
ing public-houses and bad company, and must be in every respect a 
guide for the people with whom their lot is cast- They must not 
only be their guide, bnt their friend^ver ready to oblige as far as 
in dieir power, to counsel them, and to perform generally the office 
of true neighbours. They muHt be men of the world, buisiness men, 
capable of assisting in the difficulties and dissappointments of their 
localities ; and thus by being useful they may gain the confidence 
and favour of the people, and be in a position to lead them, by act- 
ing on their higher traits of character, to their own good. — Bobin- 
sofi'$ Manual and Method of Organization, 

6. ENCOURAGEMENT TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 

Should any of you be called to the important trust of imparting 
instruction to small children, do' not I beseech you, look upon it 
with dread as too many have ; rather with delight, only fearing its 
immense responsilnlity. There is scope enough in the occupation to 
engage your richest talents, brightest fancy, keenest wits and pro- 
fouDdest thoughts ; especially should you answer ijl their questions, 
which you should always encourage them to ask, illustrative of the 
subject before them. It may require at times, your most active in- 
genuity to occupy their thoughts and enkindle an enthusiasm ; but 
when it is once enkindled, you will love nothing better, than to 
watch the expanding germ, unfolding like the rose bud. It will 
become a joy to you then to witness the simplicity manifested in 
their manner of receiving truth, and their artless way of imparting 
it. Besides there is a true grandeur in that mysterious growtha nd 
development of mind, seen nowhere else so pure and plastic as with 
the simple hearted child. — Wisconsin Journal of Educaiion, 



7. MODE OF IIJJCREASING SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Edu^xition. 

Dbab Sir, — Your valuable journal, will no doubt, give publicity 
to any measure which on trial proves favourable to the education of 
our country in one single point The experiment referred to is the 
following : — In Bruce, Kincardine, Huron and Kinloss before this 
year the attendance has been nearly equal to one-third of the names 
on the School Register. Finding this greatly owing to the culpable 
neglect of parents, a most serions loss to the child, and disgrace to 
the parent, I went and published a tract exposing the fact, and 
adding many arguments for attendance and the value of education, 
^., the same was inserted in the Journal of Education, and our 
own local paper. Whilst passing through the last, I got 1000 copies 
struck ofi^ and gave about 30 copies to each Teacher, requesting 
him to lend and read them to all, and add all his own arguments at 
the same time. 

The consequence is, in the first six months of this year by the 
half yearly School Returns we have a clear increase of attendance 
over last year of 66 per cent., in Bruce, 34 per cent., in Kincardine, 
49 per cent, in KinlosH and 21 per cent, in Huron. The average of 
the whole district is 42^ per cent. Another year of the same in- 
crease in a new settlement of 12 years standing and much of the 
lands unoccupied will place us in the point of re^arity and attend- 
ance amongst the best in the Province. I feel now convinced, 
without any compulsion, that $200 worth of tracts used as above 
and provided by the office, would leave compidsion entirely unne- 
cessary, and be worth millions of dollars to the rising generation. 

Yours most respectively, 
Kincardine, Nov. 1863. Wm. Frasbb, Local Supt. of Schools. 



IV. %^m on ^rartifirt SXitntt, *r. 



1. THE MINERAL WEALTH OF CANADA. 
"It never rains but it pours." This musty old proverb may 
be applied to this country as regards the mineral wealth, wiiich 
hand of the explorer is almost daily turning up to the rays of 
sun. A few days ago we noticed the discovery of Antimony in tb« 
Township of Ham, of Gold and silver quartz at Tyandinago,- in Urn 
county of Hastings, and of further deposits of Copper in the ridi 
belt of country which extends northward from Lake Memphre* 
magog, to Point Levi We now hear of lead deposits, said to bci 
of imusual richness in the same county of Hastings. In the short 
•pace of half an hour forty pounds of pure soft lead were takm 
from a hole about two feet deep and three feet in circumferenoe. 
The prospect seems favourable, and there is scarcely any donbt but 
that a mine of great wealth has been tapped. We also learn that 
the Marmora iron and copper mines are again to be worked by a 
new company, principally from Quebec, who purpose conunendng 
operations with a capital of $1,000,000.— 3f. GassetU. 



2. ECONOMICAL USES OF THE CANADIAN MOOSE WOOD. 

At a late Botanical Society's meeting at Kir^ston, samples d 
Moosewood bark were presented from R. BeU, Esq., Bf.P. 7%e 
bark of Moosewood (Direa palustris) is very remarkable on aoeoont 
of its tenacity, and in some parts of Canada is much used as a rude, 
but excellent, substitute for twine, Ae, It is singular that attempts 
have not hitherto been made to render it available for manufactu- 
ring purposes. The wood also is likely to prove profitable to the 
charcoal-burner on account of the high price to which' gunpowder- 
charcoal has risen in Europe in consequence chiefly of the Volnntea 
movement. Direa palustris occurs in several places about S^ingstoo 
in small quantity ; but in uncleared parts of the country it is often 
abundant. In the township of Bedford, Dr. Lawson saw iMitcba 
of it this summer of many acres in extent. Mr. Bell's suggeetioei 
are important, and will no doubt serve to call the attention of those 
who have the means of making inquiry and investieation. He sstb 
I have often thought that the bark of the Direa, Moosevoood, Leath- 
erwoody a shrub, or rather a very small tree, which abounilB in 
nearly aU parts of Canada, might be economically employed in the 
manufacture of cordage, or any of the fiabrics in which hemp or 
flax are used ; and, if I am not mistaken, it might, if submitted to 
the Clanssen process, enter into the various articles of manufactme 
where <2otton is used, either alone, or mixed with that material. It 
might also be used for paper making. The charcoal made from the 
wood of the Direa, is said to be very valuable for the manufacture 
of gunpowder. The sample sent is inferior, being taken from a 
bra/nch of the pla/nt 

3. THE TEA PLANT IN INDIA. 
If we wrote history as the Singalese do, on dry leaves, it ought 
to be on the tea-leaf. America revolted from us upon s question of 
'* Souchong." Queen Anne sipped ^^Bohea" while idie sigaed 
Marlborough's commission. *' Pekoe" took us first to china, and 
''Young Hyson" shook the last Cabinet of Lord Palmerston to its 
fall. For the sake of the tea we have sacked Pekin and bnned the 
palace of the '' Cousin of the Sun" over his Celestial Majesty's hesd ; 
for the sake of tea the Russian has painfully worked his way acros 
Siberia, and built a chain of forts along the desolate banks jof the 
Amoor. The commerce of half the vast continent of Asia tumff x^ 
on this little bush with its tiny leaflets and silver spray of flowers ; 
four hundred millions of men, women and children, on a zone of the 
globe stretching from one side of the Pacific round the worid to the 
other, drink the fragrant infuAon. The first item of news from 
India concerns everybody, because it concerns tea-drinHng. 
*'The Grovemor-Oeneral will leave Silma in September, and Iub 
earliest visit will be to the Kaugra Valley to see the progress of tea- 
planting there." "What of that ?" we hear Materfamiliasssy ; sad 
we reply to her deferentially, '* Madam, pat another spoonfol k 
' for the pot ;' for this news is good news for te»-tables. " Conqueni 
do not usually concern the tea-caddy ; but when we took the Pun- 
jab from the Sikh Singhs a great revolution in grocery was inaie^- 
rated. We found on the Kangra slopes and the upland of the 
Murree hills just the kind of soil which the tea-plant delights in. 
What was more, we found a tea-plant growing wild ; and the credit 
of putting two and two together is due to Dr Itoyle, who urged up- 
on Lord DaUiousie's Government and his spleniUd lieutenants, the 
Lawrences, to plant tea there. Now seeds and new plants were 
procured, and the long spurs of the Himalayans grew rapidly green 
and then white with the foliage of *' Thea veridis*^ and the scattered 
snow of its flowers. All sorts of obstacles of course arose. At 
Holta^ for example, a fine aob^Himalayan pkin, thoonndi 
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of acres lay nniued, becanae they were reported to belong to a 
"djin." We ploughed them, to the horror p^ the wdley-aoexi'; 
■owed them ; and, in Rpite of geoii and giants, reaped a crop that 
made tea cheaper, and the Chinamen anxions. This kind of do- 
mestic revolution has been quietly progressing ever since. Kuman 
Ourwhal, Debra Drx>Q, and a score of other localities in the north 
and north-west of India, have their tea-gardens, which four years 
ago covered 3,000 acres. In 1861 the report upon the Elaugra tea- 
gardens showed that they produced 30,000 lbs. weight of nne tea, 
1,258 maunds of tea seed — ^for a share in the last of which about 
400 new frrocen applied. The greatest supply attainable did not 
meet a tenth of the demand, and the same was the case in the north- 
west, at Rawul Pindee and the Simla hills. Onoe embark in the 
enterprise, the government of the Punjaub and North- West Prov- 
inces showed a capital faculty for their opportunity. In one season 
they distributed 75 tons of tea-seed and 2,500,000 seedling plants, 
while they reserved 42 tons of seed and 4,000,000 young plants to 
extend their own plantations, like those at Kangra which the Gk>v- 
ernor General is now about to visit. These things are in the cate- 
gory of "the not generally known," partly because tea-d^ers are 
not much inclined to talk about them, and partly because of the 
dense ignorance prevailing among us about India, and languidly 
tolerated by those who know the ma^ificent land and wish it well 
However, this cultivation, which a Viceroy goes out of his way at 
last to visit, his creeping over all the eligible uplands of the Him- 
alayas, becoming an immense and established trade ; and, what is 
notable, quietly collecting about the cool and healthy seats of the 
tea plantations a colony of Europeans, who seem likely to strike 
root in the soil. 

Even now that-Lord Elain has made public the progress of Indian 
tea by a visit of state to " Young Hyson," we shall probably not 
feel at once the benefit of the growing culture. HimsJayan tea has 
to fight its way against the brick tea that comes in from Yarkhand 
and Lhaasa— has to fill all the teapots of the Mussulmans and 
Hindoos, and to make a cheap and innocent substitute for deadly 
opium and mad "bhang" in the bazaars of Hindoostan before it 
ean challenge China. But we shall feel it before long ; Mr Glad- 
stone's late remissions are altogether in its favor ; so ii the shorter 
distance to Europe, either by sea or throut^h Afghanistan and Rus- 
sia or Turkey ; so is the popularity of Assam tea, which is a cousin 
of the Himalayan Hyson. Either brought direct, or cheapening 
Chinese tea by ousting it from many an Oriental market, we may 
be quite sure that the advantages of this fruit of the Punjaub con 
quest will very soon be felt at the British tea-table ; and does not 
that mean by everbody 7 And if it should indeed turn out, as seems 
most probable, that a moiety of America's great cotton cultivation, 
and of China's huge tea monopoly,are to be transferred permanently 
to India, how brilliant a prospect opens for this country and for that ! 
— a prosperity worthy a stat^man's enei^gy to achieve ; worthy a phil- 
antluropist's self-sacrifice to hasten ; worth — shall we venture to say 
it 7 — ^worth consummation even at the price of war, which first gave 
peace these new and emerald-greengarden-plots. — London Telegraph. 



4. ULTIMA 'THULE, 
Thnle is, in old geography, the name of a northern island which 
the old poets supposed t<^have been the farthest part of the world, 
mtima Thule, i.e., utmost Thule, occurs in Virgil's Georgics, lib. 
ly line 30 ; it is now used figuratively for an extreme point 



6. THE MOON AND THE WEATHER. 

Science has again and again proved that popular superstitions 
were philosophical facts. Another instance of this is recorded with 
regard to the weather. It is perhaps the most generally credited of 
popular beliefs, that the weather is influenced by the moon. Scien- 
tific men are now coming forward to prove that this is actuallv the 
case ; and they tell us that the nearer the moon is to the earth the 
more disturbed the weather will be. Thus, in December next the 
moon will be 1800 miles closer to the earth than she is now. This, 
a correspondent predicts, wiU cause extraordinarily high tides and 
rongh weather. In this prophecy he confirms a previous one by 
Lieut. Saxby, who declares that between December 12 and 15 we 
shall be visited with one of the severest storms ever known in Eng- 
land. Another writer holds that not the moon only, but the other 
heavenly bodies, influence our meteorology. " For example," says 
Mr. Pearce, the advocate of this theory, " Saturn— a body 1000 
times as large as our earth—crossed the equator on the Ist Jan. 
last ; and again on the 16th of that month, being stationary on the 
lame day, and the sun 90^ from Jupiter on that day also ; conse- 
quently, the New Year was ushered in with a gale, and on the 16th 
gales commenced whidi lasted tiQ the 20th. Satnm again crossed 
the eouator on ^d September last, and aecording^f another stormy 
pflvoid ooouned. The solar conjunction of both Saturn and Man 



on the 2nd of the present month again demonstrated the{>ower of 
these bodies, — ^they having been conjoined on the previous day. A 
confirmation of their influence will be found when we remember 
that the Great Eastern was disabled in a fearful gale on the 11th of 
September, 1861, these planets being in conjunction on that day. 
Now, as to the storm period of Dec. 10 to 13. — Let Mr. Saxby 
observe that^on the lOfch the earth will pass between Mercury and 
Uranus, and on tho 15th between the sun and Uranus. These posi- 
tions have for years been observed to produce heavy gales.*' What 
a pity it was that the astrologers did not devote their observations 
to the foretelling of the weather, instead of the casting of horos- 
copes ! They would t^en have been of some use in their day and 
generations. — Liverpool Courier. 



6. THE SUN'S DISTANCE FROM THE EARTH. ^ 
Mr. J. R. Hind writes a long letter to the Times, discussing this 
subject, and enumerating the reasons for amending the hitherto re- 
ceived reckoning based on the observations of the transits of Venus 
across the sun's disc in 1761 and 1769. The second transit is always 
more favourable than the first, and the contradictory results derived 
from the observations of 1761 led to great preparations in 1769. 
The entrance of the planet upon the sun's disc was seen at nearly all 
the European observatories, and its departure therefrom at ep veral 
points in Eastern Asia, at Manilla, at Ratavia, <kc ; while the entire 
duration was watched at Wadhns, at different places in Lapland, at 
Tahiti, St. Joseph in California, and elsewhere. Unfortunately, 
clouds interrupted the northern observations, except at Wardhus, 
where, however, the carelessness er fraud of the observer marred 
the work, and his observations, kept back for some months and nev- 
er relied on, were in 1834 proved to be forgeries. The calculation 
made — ^95,360,000 miles — ^has been disputed since 1864, the earth's 
mean distance being calculated at 92,328,600 miles. The new calcu- 
lations are based on experiments as the velocity of light, the lunar 
equation in the theory of the earth as investigated by Leverrier, and 
similar reasons. The next transits of Venus will take place on 9th 
December, 1874, and 6th December, 1882 ; after which no other 
opportunity will occur till 2004. Mr. Hind, therefore, suggests an 
extensive system of observations to verify the recent calculations. 
Among other favourable positions he names in 1882, is the place 
where an Antarctic continent was laid down some years since by 
Admiral Wilkes, but upon the existence of which geographers are 
not agreed. No part of the transit of 1874 can be witnessed in this 
country, but that of 1882 will be visible — ^the first external contact 
at Greenwich taking place at Ih. 69m 57s. p.m. 



V. ^it^vupWtiA S^ittthti. 



No. 44.— HENRY ECCLE8, ESQ., Q.C. 
In the prime of life, one of the ablest members of the Upper Can- 
ada Bar, has been called to his account. Henry Eccles was bom 
at Bath, England, in 1817. His father, Capt. Hugh Eccles, of 
the 61st, was long a resident of Canada, living first at Niagara and 
then at Toronto : he died only a few years ago. He came to Canada 
soon after the Peninsular war, in which he lost an arm, having sold 
out his commission. While his father was living at Niagara, Henry 
studied law at the office of Mr. James Bonlton. He never attend- 
ed any public school, but was educated entirely by his father, who 
was a gold medalist of Trinity College, Dublin. He was called to 
the bi^ in Easter term, 1842 ; was elected a Bencher of the Law 
Society in 1863,- and appointed Queen's Counsel in 1866. He soon 
attained a leading positon at the bar ; and for a long time he had 
been engaged, as counsel, in nearly every case of impoiibance, whether 
civil or cruninal. He appeared to great advantage before a jury. 
Tall, well-proportioned and erect, his personal appearance was im- 
posing. With a mtisical and wdl-managed voice, every word he 
utter^ derived additional force from the delivery ; the true test of 
eloquence. He had a wonderful faculty of making a point clear to 
the comprehension of an average jury ; and the simplicity of his 
style was one of the great sources of his success. In thi^ respect, 
his addresses to the juries were models which young members of the 
profession would do well to copy. He never confused either him- 
self or the jury, as some gentlemen of the long robe are apt to do. 
Under his manipulation, the most complicated case became clear and 
easy of comprehension. It is doubtful whether, in producing an 
impression upon a jury, he had an equal in Canada. He was also 
famous as a special pleader, and not less so for his power of extorting 
truth from a witness, whether in chief or cross-examination. His 
astute appreciation of evidence enabled him to seise upon the strong 
as well as the we^ points and to make the most of both.— Xeoder, 
NovMber^ 
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VI. mi$ttlUntm», 



The foUomag is Mr. SquireV poem, to which the prire for the bett Eng- 
Udk verse was awarded at the kte Convocation of .the Toronto Umversity : 



THE NORTHMEN 
Afe> ere the Genoevan, 
Tilled with dory's brif^htent dreaxn. 
In the confidence of knowledge. 
Wetiward croHed old ocean *• stream. 
Seeking a new world of beauty. 
Rich in wealth, and great in fame, 
That shonld fill the eiinh wiih wonder. 
And to story give his name — 
Came the Nonhmon— child of ticean— 
Nurtured oil its stormy breast. 
Following in day's fiery foot-prints 
Onward to the golden West ; 
And with daring spirit wrested 
?From the grasp of envious Time, 
^hai Ihe wise thereafter quest loned, 
'Of that ocean guarded clime ; 
And returning to his children. 
Told them of the huts of snow. 
In the land beyond the sunset. 
And its skinclad Esquimaux. 
But he found no vine-cloihed valleys. 
Fertile fields or precious ore. 
Flocks nor herds, nor worthy foemen. 
On ihe new world's virgin shore. 
And he knew not of the blessings 
Treasured for a coming time, 
Lavi»>hed there in mine and forest. 
Of that j:olden-8anded clime ; 



IN AMERICA. 

So he turned baclc at the threshold 
Of the ocean^hiddeti stores, 
And the dark waves of oblivion 
Backward rolled upon its shores. 
I#iule dreamed the roving Northman, 
As he leaned upon his oar. 
Looking backward o'er the vralera 
On the far receding shore, 
That the wcjrld he left behind him, 
Buried m the voiceless sea. 
Men should covet— nations strive for— 
In the ages yet to be ; 
Prove the future home of people 
Mightier than he deemed his own. 
Nobler for the fire and spirit 
From the Northmen by them dra^ii. 
For the bold and daring NorthiAaA, 
RestleM as thai restless flood. 
Gave unto the slower Saxon 
Quicker motion in the blood ; 
Which defeat should fire to conquest. 
Once his banners were unfurled; 
Have hira strength of mind and muscle 
For Ihc mastery of the world. 
And the old Norre-fire yet liveth. 
Glowing in our heartis to-day. 
He has perished, but his spirit 
Empire's rod through time shall sway. 



2. THE QUEEN'S RE- APPEARANCE IN PUBLIC. 

The inauguration of a statue of the late Prince Consort at Aber- 
•deen took place on the 13th, in the presence of the Queen, and the 
members of the royal family. Before the ceremony of unveiling, 
an address was presented by the Lord Provost to the Queen, on be- 
lialf of the contributors to the fund for the erection of the statue, 
in which they expressed their devoted attatchment to Her Majesty's 
person and government. The address also alluded to the visit of 
the Prince Consort to Aberdeen, as the President of the British As- 
uociation, four years ago. The Queen then handed the following 
reply to the Lord Provost: **Your loyal and affectionate address 
has deeply touched me, and I thank you for it from my heart. It 
is with feelings I should vainly seek words to express that I deter- 
mined to attend here to-day and witness the uncovering of the sta- 
tue which will record to future times the love and respect of the peo- 
Fle of this country and city for my great and beloved husband. But 
could not reconcile it to myself to remain at Balmoral while such 
A tribute was being paid to his memory without making an exertion 
to assure you personally of the deep and heartfelt sense I entertain 
of your kindness and affection, and at the same time to proclaim in 
public the unbounded reverence and admiration, and the devoted 
love that fills my heart for him whose loss must throw a lasting 
gloom over all my future life. Never can I forget the circumstan- 
ces to which you so feelingly allude, that it was in this city he de- 
livered his remarkable address to the British Association^ only four 
years ago, and that in this country we have been for so many years 
in the habit of spending some of the happiest days of onr lives." 



3. COMPLIMENT TO PRINCE ALFRED. 

Prince Alfred being on a visit at Edmburgh, attended several of 
the public soirees of the Social Science Association. On leaving the 
Working Man's Soiree, he was cheered by the audience, whereupon 
old Lord Brougham said ** that his Royal Highness was as excellent 
a young man as ever was known in the world." Of such a compli- 
ment from such a man even a Prince may well be proud. 



on Mr. Widter's estate in Berkshire, where the compositozB maj 
tire, in th^ old age, upon a pension." 



4. A jSOOD TRAIT OF **THE TIMES." 
Mr* J. Moore, a practical printer in London, lately stated in a 
lecture on the' History of the Art of Printing : The proprietors of 
the * Times ' have done much to improve the condition of the com- 
positors eraplcjyed in their establishment. For many years a 
savings bank has been rstablished, to which every compositor is ex- 
pected to subscribe weekly. A cuuitie has been fitted up, where 
viands, wh<»le8ome and suitable, are prepared at a small cost to the 
customers. There is a bath to refresh the body after the fatigues 
pf the night. And, better still, dwelling houses have been erected ^j 



5. ORIGINAL STORY OF THE RELIEF OF LUC?KNOW; 
This story was originally given in a letter written by a M. 
Bannerol, a French physician in the service of Mussur Rajah, dtii 
Calcutta, 8th October, 1857, and published in '*Le Pays " (a Pri 
newspaper), in December, 1857. ** I give you the foUowing 
of the relief of Lucknow, as described by a lady, one of the 
party : * On every side death stared Xxs in the face ; no human j 
could avert it any longer. We saw the moment approach when 
must bid farewell to earth, yet without feeling the unutterable hoTW 
4which must have been experienced by the unhappy victims of Cavi 
pore. We were resolved rather to die tban to yield, and were fnB 
persuaded that in tw€fnty-four hours all would be over. The t 
gineers had said so, and all knew the worst. We women strove 
encourage each other, and to perform the light duties which I 
been assigned to us, such as conveying orders to the batteries 
supplying the men with provisions, especially cups of co&ee, w 
we prepiu^ day and night. 1 had gone out to try to make my 
useful, in company with Jessie Brown, the wife of a corporal in 
husband's regiment. Poor Jessie had been in a stat« of restless 
citement all through the siege, and had fallen away visibly viths 
the last few days. A constant fever consumed her, and her ndn 
wandered occasionally, especially that day, when the recollectioa 
of home seemed powerfully present to her. At last, overcome witi 
fatigue, she lay down on the ground wrapped up in her plaid I 
sat beside her, promising to awaken her when, as she said, " ha 
father should return irom ploughing." She fell at length into* 
profound slumber, motionless, and apparently breathless, her beid 
resting in my lap. I myself could no longer resist the inclinstkm 
to sleep, in spite of the continual roar of the cannon. Suddenly I 
was aroused by a wild, unearthly scream close to my ear ; my co»- 
panion stood upriffht beside me, her arms raised, and her head heat 
forward in the attitude of listening. A look of intense dehgM 
broke over her countenance ; she grasped my hand, drew me to- 
wards her, and exclaimed : " Dinua ye hear it ? Dinna ye hear it I 
Aye, I'm no dreamin' ; it's the slogan o' the Highlanders .' We're' 
saved ! we're saved !" Then flinging herself on her knees, ihi 
thanked God with passionate fervor. I felt utterly bewildered 
my English ears heard only the roar of artillery, and I thought nsy 
poor Jessie was still raving ; but she darted to the batten^ asd 
I heard her cry incessantly to the men : ^ Courage ! courage ! hirk 
to the slogan — ^to the Macgregor, the grandest of them a'. Herrt 
help at last ! To describe the effect of these words upon the soldios 
would be impossible. For a moment they eeased firing, and eveiy 
soul listened in intense anxiety. Gradually, however, there aro« 
a murmur of bitter disappointment, and the wailing of the womci 
who had flocked to the spot bprst out anew, as the colonel shook Iiii 
head. Our dull lowland ears heard nothing but the rattle of tlie 
musketry. A few moments more of thistieath-like suspense, of thii 
agonizing hope, and Jessief who had again sunk on the grooiHi, 
sprang to her feet, and cried in a voice so clear and piercing that it 
was heard along the whole line : *' Will ye no believe it noo T Tbt 
slogan has ceased, indeed, but the Campbells are comin'. Pje 
hear ? D'ye hear V* At that moment we seemed, indeed, to h^ 
the voice of God in the distance, when the pibroch of the HiglikiH 
ders brought us tidings of deliverance, for now there was no loi^ 
any doubt of the' fact That shrill penetrating, ceaseless sound, 
which rose above all other sounds, could come neither from tbe 
advance of the enemy, nor from the work of the sappers. No, it 
was indeed the blast of the Scottish bagpipes, now shrill and bsnh, 
as threatening vengeance on the foe, then, in softer tones, seeming 
to promise succor to their friends in need. Never, surely, was there 
such a scene as that which followed. Not a heart in the lesidencj 
of Lucknow but bowed itself before God. All, by one simultaneom 
impulse, fell upon their knees, and nothing was heard but bnrstii^ 
sobs and the murmured voice of prayer. Then all arose, and there 
rang out, from a thousand lips, a great shout of joy, which re- 
sounded far and wide and lent new vigor to that blessed pibrock 
To our cheer of ** God save the Queen !" they replied by the wdl- 
known strain that moves every Scot to tears : ** Should auld a^ 
qnaintance be forgot V* After that, nothing else made any impra- 
sion on me. I scarely remembered what followed. Jessie was pn- 
senied to the general on his entrance into the fort, and at the 
officers' banquet her health was drunk by all present, while the 
pipers marched round the table playing once more the familiar air 
of Auld lang syne.' " 



6. ADMIRABLE ADVICE TO YOUNG BUSINESS MEN 
JohnGrigg, Esq., of Philadelphia, the well known retired jmh- 
t>r, and founder of the extensive bookselling an44AbIiihiBg jd 
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\ house of Grigg & Elliott, has fayoured tu with some points which 
his experience has ^ught him it is important for men about com- 
mencing business to observe. His life, it may be remarked, is 
another encouraging example of what integrity, united to talent, 
energy, and good fortune, may hope to accomplish. One great 
reason of his success, we have been informed, among many others, 
was his power of inspiring confidence — confidence in his sincerity, 
honesty, and ability. Many of his customers dealt with him for 
years without once inquiring the price of an article. But to his 
opinion in his own language. 

I. Be industrious and economical Waste neither time nor 
money in small and %i9eles$ pleasures and indulgences. If the young 
can be induced to begin to save, the moment they enter the paths of 
life, the way will ever become easier before them, and they will not 
fail to attain a competency, and that without denying themselves 
any of the real necessaries and comforts of life. Our young people are 
certainly among the most improvident and extravagant on the face of 
the earth. It is enough to make the merchant of the old school 
who looks back and thinks what economy, prudence, and discretion 
he had to bring to bear on his own business (and which are in fact 
the bases of all successful enterprise,) start back in astonishment to 
look at the ruthless waste and extravagance of the age and people. 
The highest test of respectability with me is honest industry. Well- 
directed industry makes men happy. The reaUy noble class, the 
class that was noble when ** Adam delv'd and Eve spun," and have 
preserved their patent to this day untarnished, is the laborious and 
mdnstrious* Until men have learned industry, economy, and self- 
coutrol, they cannot be safely intrusted with wealth. 

II. To industry and economy add self-reliance. Do not take too 
much advice. The business man must keep at the helm and steer 
his own ship/ In early life every one should be taught to think for 
himself. A mau*s talents are never brought out until he is thrown 
to some extent upon his own resources. If in every difficulty he 
luts only to run to his principal, and then implicitly obey the direc- 
tions he may receive, he will never acquire that aptitude of percep- 
tion, that promptness of decision, and that firmness of purpose 
which are absolutely necessary to those who hold important stations. 
A certain degree of independent feeling is essential to the full de- 
velopement of the intellectual character. 

III. Remember that punctuality is the mother of confidence. It 
is not endhgh that the merchant fulfils his engagements ; he must 
do what he imdertakes precisely at the timt^ as well as in the way 
he agreed to. The mutual depeudonoe of merchants is so great, 
that their engagements, like a chain, which, according to the law of 
physics, is never stronger than its weakest link, and oftener broken 
through the weakness of others than their own. But a prompt ful- 
filment of engagements is not only of the utmo^ importance because 
it enables others to meet their own engagements promptly ; it is also 
the best evidence that the merchant has his afiairs well ordered, his 
means at command, his forces marshalled, and *' everything ready 
for action ;" in short that he knows his own strength. This it is 
which inspires confidence, as much perhaps as the meeting of the 
engagement. 

IV. Attend to the minutia of the business, small things as well 
as great. See that the store is opened early, goods brushed up, 
twine and nails picked up, and all ready for business. A young 
man should consider capital, if he has it, or as he may acquire it, 
merely as tools with which he is to work, not as a substitute for the 
necessity of labor. It is often the case that diligence in employments 
of ItM consequence is the most successfrd intoduction to gt eat enter- 
prise. Those make the best officers who have served in the ranks. 
We may say of labour, as Coleridge said of poetry, it is its own 
sweetest reward. It is the best of physic. 

V. Let the young merchant remember that selfishness is the 
meanist of vices, and is the parent of a thousand more. It not 
only interferes with the means and with the end of acquisition — not 
only makes money more difficult to get, and not worth having when 
it is got, but it is narrowing to the mind and to the heart. Selfish- 
nesB *' keeps a shilling so close to the eye, that it cannot see a dollar 
beyond." Never be narrow and contracted in your views. Life 
abounds in instances of the brilliant results of a generous policy. 

Be frank. Say what vou mean. Do what you say. So shall 
your friends know and take for granted that you mean to do what 
is just and right. 

VI. Accustom yourself to think vigorously. Mental, like pecu- 
niary capital, to be worth anything must be well invested — must be 
rightly adjusted and applied, and to this end, careful, deep, and 
intense thought is necessary if great results are looked for. 

VII. Marry early. The man of business should marry as soon as 
possible, after twenty-two or twenty-three years of age. A woman 
of mind will conform to the necessities of the day of small begin- 
nings ; and in choosing a wife a man should look at — ^Ist^ the heart ; 
2nd, the mind ; 3rd, the persoa* 



VIIL Everything, however remote, that has any bearing upon 
success, must be taken advantage of. The business man should be 
continually on the watch for information, and ideas that will throw 
light on his path, and he should be an attentive reader of all prac- 
tical books, especially those relating to business^ trade, d:c. , as well 
as a patron of useful and ennobling literature. 

IX. Never forget a favor, for ingratitude is the basest trait of 
man's heart. Always honour your country, and remember that our 
country is the very best poor man's coimtry in the world. 



7. THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF TALENT. 
Sixty-five years ago, a person passing near the military station at . 
the Barri^re Poissonni^re, in the outskirts of Paris, might have 
seen a young soldier assisting a market gardener in the cultivation 
of his plants — now digging, now watering, now weeding, and again 
gathering the crops from the ground, and packing the fruits in bas- 
kets for the markets of Paris. This young fellow was the son of an 
ostler, and having lately joined the army was lyinc with his com- 
rades in the neighbouring barracks. He had made a resolution, 
however, to rise in his profession, and had set himself to work to ac- 
complish his object. His first want was books for the purpose of 
study, and to supply this he hired himself out during nis leisure 
time to a market gardener, for whom he laboured half a day for 
fivepence, until he had realized a sufficient sum to purchase the 
volumes upon which he had set his mind. This done, he set to 
work vdth equal diligence to study them, and uniting a practical 
attention to the detiuls of his profession with personaJ bravery in 
the field, he rose by degrees to the command of an army ; and though 
he died at the early age of twenty-nine, he left a name behind him 
which will demand and obtain honourable mention so long as the 
wars of Napoleon are matters of history. The voluntary labourer 
of the gardener died as General Hoche. — Old Jonathan. 



8. PROVERBS, TRUTHS, AND MAXIMS. 
A Proverb is the wisdom of many but the wit of one. 
A word fitly spoken, how good is it ? 

Lose an hour in the morning and you will be all day hunting it. 
An idle man tempts the dev^ 
A good when lost is valued most ; for '* blessings brighten when 

they take their flight." 
A penny saved is a penny gained. 
He that labours and strives spins gold. 
The last feather breaks the camel's back. 
Religion is the best armour but the worst cloak. 
A liar is daring towards God, but a coward towards man. 
Man punishes the action, but God the intention. 
A rolling stone gathers no moss. 
A straight tree may have crooked roots. 
He that serves the devil hath a hard master. 
Better wear out than rust out. 
As the twig is bent, the tree's inclined. 
Covetousness bursts the bag. 

He that builds castles in the air will soon have no land. 
A place for everything and everything in its place. 
Crimes may be secret, but not secure. 
A straw shows how the wind blows. 
A soft answer tumeth away wrath. 
A bitter jest is the poison of friendship. 
Honesty is the best policy. 
Be lust, and fear not. 

A glad heart makes a cheerful countenance. 
Forgiveness is the best return for an injury. 
A pin a day is a groat a year. 
A wager is a fool's argument. 
Better alone than in bad company. 
Denying a fault doubles it. 

He that brings up his son to nothing breeds a thief. 
Zeal witliout knowledge is fire without light. 
When you have nothing to say, say nothing. 
The word of the Lord eudureth for ever. 
There is no royal road to learning. 
There's a silver lining to every cloud. 
Pride may lurk imder a thread-bare cloak. 
Sincerity sends for no witneas. 
God permits the wicked, but not for ever. 
The bee sucks honey where the spider sucks poison. 
The longest life is but a parcel of moments. 
Purity of heart is the foundation of all excellence. 
Idleness is the mother of want. 
The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge. 
The curse of the Lord is in the house of the wicked. 
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On» Old Homb. By Natbaniel Hawthorne.* — ^Thia Tolume oon- 

taiu A series of tweWe Eoglith aketcbes, the material for which were 
eolleoted by Mr. Hawthorne, while XJoited States Ooosul at LiTerpool, under 
President Pleree's administration. The Sketches are pleasant reading, and 
are generally entertaining. Mr. Hawthorne is evidently in love with the old 
English shrines which he has visited, and espedally with the grand old 
Cathedrals ; but while he looks at them with reverence and veneratioD, his 
critioiBms on English life and character are intensely American in their 
(one and spirit. His satire, however, is genial and gentle, hb wit pleasant 
and not pungent, and his admiration for the truly great And noble in the 
** old home *' of hisTace genuine, and unaffected. 

— Abtbdb Hallaic*b Rxmains.* — Tennyson's touching poems In Mtm- 
oriamt of his love and friendship for Arthur Hallam, has made the public 
familiar with the name of this gifted man. Ouriosity, therefore, to learn 
something of the mental power and personal excellence of the youthful 
Hallam, has Increased in proportion as the memorials of a friendship so 
tonchingly recalled, have been read and appreciated. This curiosity will 
be found to be abundantly gratified in this volume of " Remains.** 
It contains a choice selection of pieces from young Hallam's pen, both 
in prose and verse. It also contains iutereating prefatory sketches of 
the brief lives of Arthur Hallam, and of his equally gifted brother, Henry 
Fitsmaurice, who also died young, to the inexpressible grief of their father, 
Henry Hallam— the distinguished author of the ** Oonstitntional History of 
England," and the " Middle Ages of Europe.** 

— Agab81z*s Method of Study iir Natural Hibtoet.*— M. Aga88is*s 
fame as the eminent Professor of Natural History at Harvard University 
will naturally dispose the public to vrelcome this volume with satiafiMtion. 
It does not profess to be an elaborate treatise on Natural History. It is 
rather a series of interesting sketches or lectures on the subject which 
lately appeared in an American HagaxiBe. The iUostratkms are very good, 

. and sufficiently numerous to aid the reader in understanding the text. 

Gala Days. — By Oail Hamilton * Thie volume contain&a series of 

lively sketches of travel and personal adventure and observation, written by 
an American lady. There is a good deal of affected wit and current Amer- 
ican slang in many parts of the book, yet in other parts the authoress's 
better nature and good sense appears. As a good specimen of American 
ephemeral literature the book is worth reading. 

— Etxs and Ears. — By Henry Ward Beecher.* This is a most en- 
tertaining book, written in the author's agreeable and emphatic style. It 
contains many admirable criticisms on the current follies and foibles of the 
^7* together with some lively and amusing reminiscences of the adven- 
tures of boyhood both in town and country. 

FaxxDOM AND Wax.— By Henry Ward Beecher.* This volume 

contains a number of " discourses on topics suggested by the times.** The 
sermons embody a combination of intensely Northern-Federal- American 
political opinions and invective against the South. They are marred by 
a good deal of irreverence, intolerance, and bitterness; and in our humble 
judgment they are utterly opposed to the Spirit of the Qospel of Peace 
which the author professes to preach. 

Hospital Tbanspobtb.* — ** A Memoir of the Embarkation of the 

Sick and Wounded from the Peninsula of Virginia, in the summer of 1862 ; 
compiled and published at the request of the Sanitary Commission.** This 
volume shows what a dreadful thing war is, stripped of its ^ pomp and 
circumstance.'* It reveals a most painful history of the sufferings and 
death of hundreds of Federals in the American Civil War, and of the 
efforts — vastly inadequate and fitful — made to alleviate the dreadful con- 
dition of the wounded and dying in that dreadful strife. 

Tax Canox and thx Saddlx. — By Theodore Winthrop,* This 

volume contains a number of amusing sketches of the author's adven* 
tures with the Indians on the Pacific coast, the valley of the dolnmbia 
river, and in California. Some of the incidents are highly ludicrous, and 
reveal the inner life of the Indians on that part of the Continent in a very 
unromantio manner. Mr. Winthrop was a scion of the celebrated John 
Winthrop family, and bid fair to be a promising author, but bis literary 
labours have been cut short by death — he having fallen on one of the battle 
fields in the American Civil War. 

Thx Poxt*8 Joubnal.— By Bayard Taylor.* Mr. Taylor is better 

known aa a traveller than as a poet, yet this is the third volume of poems 
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which he has published. Some of those in this volume are sweet and 
tender, especially those entitled "In Winter,*' *" The Mother," and "The 
Song of the Camp.*' 

Agxxs or Sobbxnto.— By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stow * Thoo^ a 

well written tale, full of striking incidents and sketches of Italian life^ this 
work falls fitr below the pathos, the beauty, and natural, life-like seenea 
and pictures id ** Uncle Tom*s Cabin.** 

— Stobt of thx Guabd. By Jessie Benton Fremont* — ^This is de- 
signed to be a memorial volume of General Fremont's mounted bodj- 
guard, during his brief campaign at the South- West. It is written bj 
Mrs. Fremont, as her contribution towards the support of the widows or 
near relatives of the guard vrho fell in battle. 

— — On LiBXBTr. By John Stuabt BIill.* — Mr. Mill ia^ without doubt 
the greatest writer of the present day on politico-economic subjects. Hia 
writings have a depth, a force and an originality about them whieh stampe 
them as the production of a great mind. In the present work, the author 
treats of the liberty of thought and discussion ; of individuality, as one o 
the elements of well-being ; of the limits to the authority of society over 
the individual ; and, in a dosing chapter, he makes important applicatiooe 
of the thought expressed in the previous chaptera 



VIII. mutmml mtiiimn. 



CANADA. 

UNnrxBsiTT CoLLxox.-»The annual convocation took^ place on the 

80th ult, in the Convocation HalL A numerous assemblage of spectators 
were present, the major part of whom were ladies. The President of the 
College, Rev. Dr. McCaul, and the several Professors, all of whom were 
present, having taken their seats 5n the elevated dais, the proceedings 
commenced with the admission of 46 new matriculated studeiita. Recita- 
tion of prixe compositions followed ; the Latin and English poets respect- 
ively on this occasion being Mr. K. McNish, and Mr. G. U. Squire. Mr. 
McNish had selected as his subject "Zenobia;" and Mr. Squire as his, 
** The Northmen in America.*' Both gentlemen, after reciting their com- 
positions, were rewarded with the enthosisstic applause of their mates. 
—The prizes were then distributed by the various Professors to the suc- 
cessful competitors in their respective classes. Professors McCaul, Be^ 
ven, Croft, Cherriman, Wilson, Hiocks, Chapman, Forueri, Hirsdifelder, 
Buckland, presented the prixemen of their respective classes, and in each 
case accompanied the presentation of the prixes with a few words of com- 
pliment or congratulation. Dr. McCaul presented the special prixes for 
public speaking, English essay, and public reading, awarded by the Col- 
lege Literary and Scientific Society. The distribution of prizes having 
been completed, Dr. McCaul, as President of the College, made some clo- 
sing observations, illustrative of the progress of the institution. Having 
traced the various changes and modifications which at last resulted in the 
Toronto University, and University College, Toronto, as they novr existed, 
springing out of the original King's College, he proceeded to give figures 
showing the progress of University College during the ten years of its ex- 
istence. Before giving these figures, however, he remarked that he should 
be sorry if an^ one supposed that he looked upon mere members, or the 
increase of numbers, as a true test of the efficiency of an educational in- 
stitution. There were other and truer testa of efficiency tlian this. Of 
these, however, he would not speak, but would leave the public to judge 
of the efficiency of this institution by the attainments and standing of the 
young men whom it sent forth into the world. (Cheers.) But adopting 
the popular criterion of the progress of an institution, he should read the 
numbers who had attended University College from the commencement 
Before doing so, he might explam .that in this college there were two 
classes of students, the matriculated and the non-matriculated. In the old 
Universities there were none but 'matriculated students. Here it had been 
thought better to have a class of non-matriculated students, in order that 
those who might not wish to proceed to degrees, or who might be unable 
to pass the matriculation examination, might have the benefit of attending 
any particular course of lectures they desired. In this, they had not in- 
troduced any novelty. It had been acted on for a considerable length of 
time in King*s College, London, and also in the University of London. 
For the first year, 1868, he should give no numbers, as the institution was 
then in a transition state. The following table showed the numbers of ms- 
triculated and non-matriculated students in the tubieqnent yean : 
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ToteL 


82 


110 


110 


146 


89 


128 


188 


198 


105 


168 


108 


188 


96 


225 


103 


260 


120 


282 



Mttlricalated. 

1864^6 28 

1656-58 85 

1858-57 87 

1857^8 56 

1858-69 68 

1859-80 80 

1860-61 129 

1861-62 168 

1862-68 162 

(Cbeen.) Lookuig at these nvmbert tliey found that aa regarded the main 
ifcrength of the establiihmeDt the matrienlated atudenta, thej had aiz timet 
(be Dumber that they had in 1864. (Cheere.) Dr MeOaul then apoke of 
its having been mtended that the UniYeraitj and UniTereifj GoUege ahould 
be Proyindal in their diaraeter, and should be open to all who were qual- 
ified to enter, without regard to their religious creed or national origin, 
ro show that this eharaoter had been preserved, be read a table, fumiahed 
by the Begiatrar, elaesifying the 162 matrienlated student* of last year, ac- 
mding to their religious denominations, as follows :— 

Ofaurdkof England 64 

Preabyterlans, via. 

Guiada Presbyterian Choreh 86 

Chureh of SootUmd 16 

Other Presbyteriasn 7 68 

Methodists 26 

BaptisU 6 

Oongregationalists 8 

Other religious persuasions 6 

Total 162 

iiother feature of the Proyineial ednoational JnatUotion should be, that 
B studenta were not derived from any one loeality, ezdaaiTely but cone 
rora all parts of the ProTioee. Now, an aoalyais with npgard to residenee 
bewed that» of the 162 matriculated studentep about oiie4ourth were per- 
lanent residents in Toronto, and the remaining three-fourths came from 
ifferent paiU of the Province. Having carried the sUtistics of the Insti- 
itioDs down to the present year, he might be asked what was its oondi- 
BD in the new term which had now oommeoeed. He Was not able yet 
fumiah the exact numbers, but as as indieation ef what wervi the pros- 
MU for the present academic year, it was suifioient to point to the num- 
»r of matriculants who had b<;en admitted on this occasion. (Hear, hear.) 
II analysis of the recent matriculant examination -would more properly 
long to the Universi^ than to the College, but, as the University Oon- 
eatioo did not take place till June, he thought it well to refer to the re- 
Ito of that examination now, especially as it was a mntter in which great 
;ereat wa9 taken by masters of Grammar Schools, and other teachers 
lo prepared stndenU for the University. At that matriculation exami- 
tioD, six scbohurships were presented for competition in the faculty of 
ta. Of these the only double— in mathematics and general proficiency 
was obtained by Mewburn, a pupil of Upper Canada College. The 
olarship in classics WAS obtained by Hill, prepared by his father, the 
T. Mr. HilL The scholarship in mathematics, was obtained by Austin, 
mpil of Bradford Grammar School. The scholarships in general pro- 
«noy, were awarded to Mewburn, a pupil of Upper Canada College ; to 
tteraon, a pupil of the Perth Grammar School-, to Connon, a pupil of 
per Canada College, and to Tale, a pupil of St. Catharines Grammar 
lool. The first classes were as follows :— In classics, Hill, prepared by 
father, stood first; then Connon, of Upper Canada College; Mewburn, 
Upper Canada College ; Smythe and Taybr, both of (be LondoD Oram' 
r Sehool equal; Patterson, of the Perth Grammar School; and Ander- 
, of the Toronto Grammar School, and White, of Upper Canada Col- 
ay equal. Those of the first class in mathematics were Mewburn, Upper 
la da College: Austin, Bradford Grammar School; Galbraith, whose 
pe of education was not stated; Tale, St. Catharines Grammar School ; 
terson, Perth Grammar School: Taylor, London Grammar School; 
i«oa. Upper Canada College ; Beesor, Markbam Grammar School; An- 
Bon, Toronto Grammar School. In History and Geography, those of 
first class were, Connon, Upper Canada College; Bobertson, Woodstock 
in mar Sehool ; Hill, prepared by hSa father ; Patterson, Perth Gram- 
► S<:bool. In English, Mewbunj, Upper Canada College, and Tale, St. 
b^riuM Grammar School, equal; Connon, Upper Canada OollcKe; 
Iker, Beamsville Grammar Sehool. In French, Mewboin, Upper Oan-\ 



ada College I Patterson, Perth Grammar School, and Galbraith, equal; 
Connon, Upper Canada College, and Anderson, Toronto Grammar School, 
equal ; White, Upper Canada College. It thus appeared that four pupils 
of Upper Canada College obtained 1 1 first places-; two of London Gram* 
mar School obtained 8 ; one of Perth Grammar School 4 ; one of Toronto 
Grammar Sdiool, 8 ; one of St Catharines Grammar School, 2 ; one, who 
had received private tution, 2 ; one, whose place of tuition not stated, ob- 
tained 2; and one of Bradford Grammar Sohool, Markham Grammar 
School, Woodstock Grammar School, and Beamsville Grammar School, 1 
each. The only addition which he thought it necessary to make to this 
statement waa, that in the examinations for the faculties of medicine, Con- 
non, a pupil of the Upper Canada CuUege, was by far the foremost. (Cheers.) 
Dr. McCaul concluded with some eloquent remarks on the probable future of 
the College, and of the Province generally. He pictured aa not far distant 
the period when Canada would be the great highway between the East 
and the West, when the whistle of the locomotive would break the silence 
of those primeval woods which border Lake Winnepeg, when the roll of 
the railway car would wake the echoes which have been lying sleeping in 
the caverns of the Booky Mountains, and an Interoceanic Bailway would 
bind together the Atlantic and the far Pacific, passing all the way, aa the 
shortest course, through British North America. When this was done, and 
when Canadiana pushed on towards the west .to take possession of those 
finrtile regions, extending firom Lake Superior to the Bocky Mountains, he 
trusted they would bear with them those characteristics which marked 
them now — their spirit of enterprise and habits of industry, their religion, 
their love of education, and that spirit of loyalty which had ever distin- 
guished them, since the gallant band of United Empire loyalists first set- 
tled Upper Canada, And then along that whole line, oo-extensive with 
the limits of this vast continent, would no doubt arise from many thousanda 
of true and devoted subjects the familiar tones of " God^Save the Queen,' 
whilst at either extremity on either ocean would be heard the old straina 
of '* Bule Britannia," attesting that our old mother still retains her mari- 
time supremacy, that Britain still rules the wave. (Loud cheers.) Hearty 
cheers for the Queen, for the President and Professors, and for the ladies, 
terminated the proceedings. — Globt, 

ViOToxxA CoLLBoa FcTND*— We are glad to notice that the fund 

being raised to meet the debt of Victoria College is progressing most 
favorably, and that Dr. Aylsworth, who has charge of the matter, is receiv- 
ing encouragement, and has a fair prospect of ultimate success in his under^ 
taking. The amount already promised, and the payment is contingent 
upon the entire amount being aubs>cribed, is $15,000. The Wesleyan body 
owe it to their own position in this Country to see to it that this debt is 
paid off, not less because of the success of an institution which is of im- 
mense value to the Church and the Country at large, as because of their 
own character as an intelligent and education loving oomraunity. With a 
membership of over fifty thousand persons, the liquidation of this debt 
ought not to be a matter of very great difficulty, and the fact that the 
usefulness of the institution must be greatly impaired by financial embar- 
rassment should induce a decided effort for its reHet-^Feterborough Itr 
view. 

QuEDt's CoLLSoa, EmosToif, is about to lose the services of Pra> 

fessor.Lawson. Dr. Lawson terminates his connection with the institution 
on the 1st of November, and at once proceeds to enter upon his duties 
in Dalhousie College, Halifax. The chair vacated by Dr. Lawson will be 
filled, without interruption of the course, by B. Bell, Esq. 

Tax HcaoM Collxob. — The PrUotifpe has it upon good authority, 

that the Huron College will be formally opened on Wednesday, the 2nd 
of December next. The Right Bev. Dr. McIWaine, Bishop of Ohio, will 
deliver fhe opening address. To our young men who desire to study for 
the office of the ministry, the opening of this theological institute will be 
a boon. The Huron College has our best wishes for its success, and under 
the presidency of the Bishop of Huron, and the principalship of the Ven- 
erable Archdeacon Helmuth, It ia sure to recommend itself to the people 
of Canada. The Governor General has appointed the Ten. Isaac Hellmutb, 
Archdeacon of Huron and Principal of Huron College, an additional mem- 
ber of the Senate of the University of Toronto. 

Gbxrbositt of a Catholic Bishop. — Dr. Guigues, Bishop of 

Ottawa, has presented the Catholic School Trusteea of that city with two 
valuable building lots on which to build a great Central Catholic School. 
He has alao undertaken to erect the school house, which is to be of brick, 
mid to accommodate 800 pupils, costing |4,000 ; he only asks tlie interest 
at 6 per cent, on that sum. Hie separate School taxes in Ottawa this 
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j6ur are to be ndeed by the Board to 5 eente on the dollar. We eanDOt 
help eootrastiog this rate with oun in Toronto, which ia only 4|d in the 
pound, or one eeni and three guartere in the dollar I It is this low rate 
which cramps the energies of our schools and keeps them in poyertj.-- 
Mirror, 

Ah Ezckllint Looal SuPKanrmrDziiT, a Lxbseai. Act.— -Gaptain 

Skene, who was appointed Local Superintendent of Schools for the town, 
ship of Amherst Island in the spring of 1862, has, besides dischaiging the 
ordinary dutiee of his office, done much to promote the cause of education 
in his locality. At the end of last year he purchased, at his own expense* 
some sixty or seventy volumes of good books, which he awarded as prises 
to the moBt deserving pupils in the different schools; and the township 
Council this year seconded his generous efforts by granting a sum of 
money for a like purpose. The result has been a larger attendance at all 
the schools; besides, what is of more importance, a wholesome rivaliy 
among the scholars. We do not mean to say that education is in a baok" 
ward state in the township, for it is at least equal to what it is in most 
other rural localities, though indifference in the matter may be observed in 
one^ or two sections. Some of the Trustees evince a desire to procure 
good schools, and they have suceeeded to some extent ; but if all parties 
would follow the example of Captain Skene, many of the obstacles which 
impede the school system would be removed. — KinfftUm Keum, 

A New School House in Etobiookk. — liie new school-house in 

school section No. 1, township of Etobicoke, was opened on the 80th ult, in 
an appropriate manner. The building is superior to most common school 
buildings in the country. It is of brick, aud is large and commodious, be- 
ing constructed in the best school architecture, and it is well provided with 
school furniture. It is altogether one of the best in the county of York 
and it reflects credit upon the zeal of the trustees and the mechanical skill 
of the 'builder, Mr. D. Edgar, of Hamilton. On the day mentioned there 
was a large gathering of the people of the township at the opening. Mr 
Edward Musson, reeve of Etobicoke, was called to the chair, and Mr. James 
Irwin appointed Secretary. The proceedings were opened with prayer fay 
Mr Pattison, after which the missionary hymn and several popular pieces 
of music were sung by an efficient choir led by Mr Burgees. Then followed 
some creditable recitations by the pupils of the school, and after these 
short speeches were made by the chairman, and Messrs. Scott, Noble, Van 
Every, Pattison and Irwin — all of whom were listened to with much at- 
tention and pleasure. Resolutions of thanks were then unanimously passed 
to the trustees, the contractor, Mr. Burgess for bis musical services, and 
to the chairman ; and the national anthem having been sung the assem- 
blage separated. — Leader. 

Woodstock Schools— Eraata. — In the Chief Superintendent's 

Annual Report for 1882,, page 189, the following errors have occurred in 
transcribing and printing the remarks of Henry Silvester, Esq., chairman 
of the Board of School Trut>tees : The words, *' in a few places, where 
there are first' class teachers only, children have been educated at a less 
annual cost from municipal taxatiou than in this town, viz., $2.21 each," 
should read es follows: "tn few places where tftere arefiret-daee teaehere 
onlyt have children been educated,** dec. The words printed " Sylvester " 
and *' inimicable,*' should have been **Silve9ter" and " inimical.**^[ED, 

Dalhodsib Collkok, Halifax. — The Professorship of Classics in 

the University of Dalhousie College, Halifax, has been conferred on Mr. 
John Johnson, B. A., of Trinity College, Dublin, Classical Maater of the 
High School of ^IcGill College. Dr. Lawson, of Queen*s College, King- 
ston, has also been appointed to a Professorship in the same College. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

*•»- Roman Catuolics at Oxpoan UNrvtasirr.— It is understood that 
at a meeting of the Roman Catholic nobility and gentry, held in England 
lately; the question was vigorously didci.ssed aa to the advisability of s<md- 
ing the youth of their families to Oxford at tb« approaohing term. Dr. 
Newman strongly counselled this step, which was aa strenuously opposed 
by others: The balance of opinion however, was in favour of the move- 
merit, and, in consequence, several Roman Catholic iamilies are about to 
aeiid ihek sons to matriculate at Oxford. 

— 'A GEOGRApniOAL Gaudkn is being made in Paris. Mount Blanc, 
16 feet high, is the point de depart, and the face of Europe, with real min- 
iature seas, rivers, railways, Ac, will be represented in the same proportion, 
ThiB seal will have artificial tides moved by ataam. 



NORMAL SCHOOL FOR UPPER CANADA. 

The present Session of the Normal School will terminate on 
Dec. 22nd. The next Session will commence on January Sth. 
The allowance of $1 per week will be discontinued hereafter. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, SCHOOL MAPS, &c &c. 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per cent* to 
any sum or sums, not leas than Jive dollars, transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books,* Maps, Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a 
list of the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose ox present a written authority to do so, 
verified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection 
of Maps, Apparatus, Libranr and Prize Books, &c., to be sent, 
can always be made by the Department, when so desired. 

(t^ Catalogues and Forms of Application furnished to School 
authorities on their application. 

NEW MAP OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

New Map of British North America, including Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, Van- 
couver Island, British Columbia, Red River, Swan River, Sas- 
katchewan ; a Map of Steamship Routes between Europe and 
America, &c. ^c. 7ft. 9in. by dft. 9in. Constructed and just 
published under the supervision of the Educational Department 
for Upper Canada. Price $6. 

NOTICE TO CANDIDATES FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
MASTERSHIPS. 
The Committee of Examiners appointed by the Council of 
Public Instruction for Upper Canada, meets in the Normal 
School Buildings, Toronto, on the last Monday in June and 
the first Monday in January of each year. Candidates are re- 
quired to send in their names to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee one week previous to the day of examination. 

SCHOOL REGISTERS SUPPLIED THROUGH 

LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

School Registers are supplied gratuitously, from the Depart- 
ment, to Common and Separate School Trustees in Cities, 
Towns, Villages and Townships by the County Clerk — through 
the local Superintendents. Application should therefore be 
made direct to the local Superintendents for them, and not to 
the Department. Those for Grammar Schools have also been 
sent to the County Clerk, and will be supplied direct to the 
head Masters, upon application to the Clerk. 

PRE-PAYMENT OF POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 
According to the new Postage Law, the postage on all books, 
printed circulars, &c., sent through the post, must be pre-paid 
by the sender, at the rate of one cent per ounce. Local Superin- 
tendents and teachers ordering books from the Educational De- 
pository, will therefore please send such an additional sum for 
the payment of this postage, at the rate specified, and the 
Customs duty on copyright books, as may be necessary. 



AT E A C H E R holdiog a First-Class Normal School CerUficate 
(Graob a.), who baa taught four years, is desirous of obtaining 

a SITUATION. Address (slating salary), « J. D., Teacher, University 

College, Toronto." 
Toronto, Nov. 2Sth, 1863. [linpd 
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ENGLISH NAVAL POWER AND ENGLISH 

COLONIES. 

Anything that relates to the greatness of Britain, and especially 

anything that is calculated to impress upon the mind an adequate 

idea of her immense naval power, must he deeply interesting to 

Canadians. There are very few of us, of course, who are entirely 

uninformed upon this subject. Our people read from time to time 

of the great number of war vessels possessed by ** the mistress of 

the seas,'* — at every festive board throughout the empire may be 

beard the thrilling strains of " Rule Britannia," and •* Hearts of 

Oak ; " and seldom, indeed, do we bear a festive harangue into 

which is not introduced the hackneyed but grand old lines : 

** The flag that's braved a thousand years, 
Tho battle and the breeae." 

Bat when we meet in American literature a tribute to the tremen- 
dous naval resources of the British Empire, the phenomenon is 
too striking to be passed over with a mere nod of hearty assent.— 
In the Atlantic Monthly we find one of the best articles upon this 
subject we have ever read, and from which we will take the liberty 
of culling a few facts, which we have no doubt will prove deeply in 
teresting to a great majority of our readers. England possesses 
unrivalled facilities for naval production. From end to end, and 
from side to side it is one vast workshop, which receives every new 
invention, and seizes upon every appliance elicited by progressive 
science ; and the ruling idea throughout is, Britain must remain su- 
preme upon the Seas! Whether she turns her attention to the 
clothing of the world or the building of navies, there is no out- 
measuring her mechanical skill and activity. We are told that ii^ 
1857 Englaiid had 300 steam ships of war, carrying 7,000 guns, 
bwdes which she had as many more sailmg ahipa^ cairying 9»000 



guns, an equal number ofgunbocU^ besides a powerful navy con- 
nected with her East Indian Colonies — a total of 900 vessels and 
20,000 guns ! «* What tremendous elements of naval power,*' 
says the writer, ^ are these ! One does not wonder that the re* 
mark often made is so nearly tnie,^-that if there is any trouble in 
the farthest port on the globe, in a few hours you will see a Brii* 
ieh Bull-dog quietly steaming up the barlKMr, to aek what'it it all 
about, and whether England can make anything out of the transac* 
tion.^' Were these vast naval resources only employed in defend- 
ing the spot of ground which now forms but the heart of the Brit- 
ish Empire, they would be found far too great for the object 
desired, but Commerce is the great motive power which makes 
England what she is — without it she would sink into hopeless 
mediocrity. To protect a commerce which reaches to the ends of 
the earth, war ships are necessary. North, East, South, West, 
the noble watch-dogs most put boldly out to sea — they must cross 
the stormy Atlantic, plough the far Pacific, double the ^ Cape of 
Good Hope,*' and strike into almost unknown waters far beyond. 
This is what is required from the navy of Great Britain, and this is 
what is done. , 

And then comes a point of absorbing interest to British Colum- 
bia. Spread far and wide, as the ships of England are, and ex- 
posed to every vicissitude of battle and storm it is necessary that 
they should be able to find some friendly ports open to them, where 
repairs could be made, provisions secured, and most important of 
all, perhaps, coal laid in. Is this necessity met T Hear the writer 
in the Atlantic on the subject : 

** The sagacity of England was never more clearly shown than 
in the foresight with which she has provided against such an emer- 
gency. Let war come when it may, it will not find England in 
this respect unprepared. So thickly are her colonies scattered 
over the face of the earth, that her war-ships can go to every com- 
mercial centre on the globe without spreading so much as a foot 
of canvass to the breeze. 

<< 'Ihere is the Mediteranean Sea. A great centre of commerce. 
It was a great centre as long ago as when the Phoenician traversed 
and passing through the Straits of Hercules, sped on his way ^to the 
distant and then savage Britain, it was a great centre when Rome 
and Carthage wrestled in a death-grapple for its possession. Bat 
England is as much at home in the Mediterranean as if it were one 
of her own lakes. At Gibraltar, at its entrance, she has a mag- 
nificent bay, more than five miles in diameter, deep, safe from 
storms, protected from man's assault by its more than adamantine 
rock. In the centre^ at Malta, she has a harbor^ land locked^ 
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curiously indented, sleeping safely beneath the guns of Valetta. 
But from Southampton to Gibraltar is for a steamshu) an easy six 
days' sail ; from Gibraltar to Malta not more than nve dayv ; and 
from Malta to the extreme eastern coast of the sea and back again, 
hardhr ten days' saiL 

** Take the grand highway of nations to India. England baa her 
places of refreshment scattered all along it with as much regularity 
as depots on a railroad. From England to Gibraltar is six days' sail ; 
thence to Sierra Leone twelve days ; to Ascension six days ; to St. 
Helena three di^ } to jCape Colcuoy eu^ht days ; to Mauritius not 
more ^ to Ceyloli ai)Oui tad saine ; and thence to Calcutta three or 
four days. Goiliig fivther east, $ few: days^ sail will bring you to 
Sjttgapore. and si f eit«mo^ to Heng. ISoiig,. and then you are at the 
gates of Oanton. Mark now that in this immense girdle of some 
twelve or fifteen thousand miles there is no distance which a well 
appointed steamer may not eavUy aeoomplish with such a store of 
ooal as she can carry, Sbe m$f not^ indeed, stop at all these ports. 
It may be more convenient and economical to use sails a part of {he 
<iiM fM^T>fP ^ raf,y^fKF jhtLn a ^ ff ^y i ^. 3ut,. if SA exigenc|^ reqnired it,, she 
could stop and find everywhere a safe harbor. 

** What is true of the East Indies is tn» of the West Indies. 
EnglajSa hAs as much power as we have to control the waters of Uie 
Western Atlantic uid of the Gulf of .Mexico. If we have Boston 
and ^ew Tort and' f^eosacola and If ew Orleans and Key West, she 
haa Halifax and the Bermndaa and Byjce and. Jamaica and Nassau 
and a scorQinpre of ialandrharbors stretching in asi imbroken line 
from the Florida Beefs to the mouth of the Orinoco. . And if our 
civil wttr' were ended to-day, and we w^re in peaceable possession of 
all our ports, she could keep a strong fleet in the Gulf and aloug our 
coast quite aa easily as we could. •. 

*^ But it is not simply the number of the British Colonies, or the 
enFetmesa witii whieh they a^ distributed, that challenges our high- 
est, admv^atioD* The positions whioh taeae cobniea occupy, and 
their natural military strength, are <|uite as important facts. There 
is not a sea or g:Qf in the world, which has any real commercial im- 
pevtanoe, that England has not a stronghold in the throat of it 
And whevev^ the continents tending sonthwaxd come to points 
around which the commerce of nations must sweep, there, ux>on 
everjr one of them, is a l^ritish settlement, and t£e cross of St. 
Geoige salutes j<m as yon are waited by. There is hardly a Uttle 
desolate^ rodb^ island or peninsula^ formed apparent^^r liy Nature 
for a fortress, and formed for nothmg else, but the Bntiah lion has 
it seeuito beneath his paw. 

<<Thii;isafiteialiact4 Take, for examine, the great overland 
route from Europe to Asia. Despite its name, its real highway is 
on the waters of the Mediterranean and Bed Seas. It has three 
gates*— three alone. They are the narrow strait of Gibraltar, fifteen 
milea wide, that place wheare the Meditenninean narrows between 
Sicily and Africa to less than a hundred miles wide, and the straits 
of Bab-el-msn-det, seventeen miles wide. England holds tiie keys 
to every one of l^ese gates. Count them — Gibraltar, Malta, and at 
the mouth pf the Bed Sea^ not one, but many keys. There, mid- 
way in the narrow strait, is the black, bare rock of Perim. sterile, 
precipitous, a perfect counterpart of Gibraltar ; and on eitker side, 
between it and the mainland, are the ship-channels whu^ connect 
the Bed Sea with the great Indian Ocean. This England seized in 
1857. A little farther out is the peninsula of Aden, another Gib- 
raltar, as rocky, as sterile, as precipitous, connected with the main- 
land by a narrow strait, and having at its base a populous little 
town, a harbor safe in aU winds, and a central coal aepot. This 
England bought, after her fashion of buying, in 1839. ibid to com- 
plex her security, we are now told that she has purdiased of some 
petty Sultan the neighbouring islands of Socotra and Kouri, giving, 
as it were, a retaining fee, that, though she does not need them her- 
self, no rival power imall ever possess them. 

*' As we sail a little further on, we come to the Chinese Sea. 
What a beaten track of commerce is this ! What wealth of comfort 
and luxury are wafted over it by every breeze ! The teas of China ! 
The silks of farther India! The spices of the East ! What shipsof 
every dime and nation swarm on its waters ! The stately barks of 
England, France^ and Holland I Our own swift ships ! And min- 
gled with them, m picturesque confusion, the clumsy junk of the 
Ohhiamaii, the Malay jirahii, and the slender, darting bangkong of 
the Sea I>yak ! Has England neglecfted to secure on a permanent 
basis her mercantile interests in the Chinese Sea ? At the lower end 
of that sea, where it narrows and bends into Malacca Strait, ^e 
holds Singapore, a little island, mostly covered with jungles, and in- 
fested by tiger^^ which to this day. destroy annually from two to 
three hundred fives — a spot of no use to her whatever, except as a 
oommerdal depot, but of inestimable value for that, and which^ un* 
der her fostering cure, is growing up to take its place among the 
great emporiums of the world. Half way up this sea is the islimd of 
Labuan, whose chief worth is this, that beneath its surface and that 
of the neighlioiving malnlMid iM hidden inexhawtible treasurea of 



coal, which are likely soon to be developed, and to yield wealth and 
power to the hand that controls them. At the upper end of the aea 
IS Hong Kong, a hot^ unhealthy and disagreeable island, but whidi 
gives her what she wants, a depot, and a base from which to threaten 
and control the neighbouring waters. Clearly the Chineae Sea, the 
artery of Oriental commerce, belongs far more to England than, to 
the races .which border it. 

^* Even in the broad and as yet comparatively untradced Pacific 
she is making silent advances toward dominion. The continent of 
Australia, which she has monopolized^ forms its south-vesteoi 
boundary. And pushed out from this, six handled miles eaatwavd, 
like a strong outpost^ is New Zealand ; its shores so scooped tma 
torn by the waves that it must be a very paradise of ootnmndin-a 
bays and safe havens for the mariner ; and lifted up, as if to relieve 
it from island tameness, are great mountains and dumb volcanoes, 
worthy of a continent, and which hide in their bosoms deep, broad 
lakes. Yet the soil of the low lands is of extraordinary fertility, 
and the dimate, though humid, deals kindly with the Saxon consti- 
tution. Nor is this aS. j for, advaqiced from it for north and 80iitii« 
like picket stations, are Norfolk isle and the Auckland group, wbich 
if they have no other attractions, certainly have this great one, ffood 
harbors. And it requires no prophet's eye to see that, wiken Eng- 
land needs posts farther eastward, she will find them among the in- 
numerable green coral islets whicn stud tbe Pacific. 

'< Turn now your steps homeward, and pause a moment at the 
Bermudas, ' the still vexed Bermoothes.' Beautiful isles, with their 
fresh verdure, ffraen ffems in the ocean, with airs soft wad balmy as 
Eden's were I Thev have their homely uses too. They fvarnA ar- 
row-root for the dck, and ample supphes of vegetables earlier than 
sterner climates will grant. Is this all that can be said ? Reflect a 
little more deeply. Here is a military and naval depot, and here a 
splendid harbor, landlocked, amply fortified, difiScult of access to 
strangers — and all this as near to the whole Southern coast as Bos- 
ton and New York are, all this within three or four days's sail of 
any one of the Atlantic ports North or South. England keeps this, 
no doubt, as a sort of half-way house on the road to her West In- 
dian possessions ; but should we go to war with her, she would use 
it none the less as a base of ofiiansive operatioxipy where she mig^t 
gather and hurl upon any unprotected port aU her gigantio naval 
power. — Ottawa Citize'n, 



THE SEA IS EKGLANiyS GLORY. 

BT J W. LAXS. 

The sea is England's gloiy, 

The bounding wave her throne, 
For ages bright in story. 

The ocean is her own. 
In war the first, the fearless, 

Her banner leads the brave : 
In peaoe she reigns as peerless. 

The Empress of the wave. 

The sea is England's splendour, 

Her wealth the mighty main ; 
She is the world's derander, 

The fiseble to sustain. 
Her ffidlant sons in story, 

Shme bravest of the brave, 
Oh, England's strength and gloiy, 

Are on her ocean wave. 

Then loveliest land of beauty, 

Where dwells domestic worth, 
Where loyalty and duty 

Entwine each heart and hearth, 
Thj rock is fireedom's pillow, 

The rampart of the brave. 
Oh, long as rolls the billow, 

Shall England rule the wave. 



3. LORD BROUGHAM ON THE RELATION OP COLONIES. 
Lord Brougham delivered an exceedingly able address at the 
opening of the Social Science Congress at Edinburgh on the 7th ult 
In it he referred to many subjects of great interest, handling them 
in that masterly manner which has ever characterized this indus- 
trious, energetic and talented nobleman. We extract from the 
address some remarics ui>on the relations between the coloniea and 
the parent State : — Some distinguished men in the literaxy as well 
as political world have lately maintained the opinion that our colo- 
nies are only a burden, and that ihey give us no benefits worlh ths 
exx>ense they entail. This is a great error, and it is not-now for the 
first time that I so describe it. Sixty years ago, while residing 
heate, 1 published a work in which tbe wii<4e sabjeet iras M3lj ex- 
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amined in all its branchee, and a demonstcation nyen of the ben • 
efifaiy poHHicaL social, an:d commercial, of oolonisd' establiBhments, 
whidi detailed proo& that their cost falls far short of their benefits, 
aod that the wars ascribed to them had another origin. Th& book 
wwi irery soon ont of print, and I have always refused to allow a 
■eoond edition. It might now, however, be of some use, as the in- 
formation contained respecting the colonies of all nations otight to 
be more generally diffused. The lapse of 60 years have no doubt 
made great changes, and the work is to be viewed as historical with 
regard to the facts ; but the doctrines have been confirmed by all 
that has happened ; they are entirely applicacle to the present state 
of affairs, arid are most worthy of attention from the promoters of 
■ocisd science. Sixty years ! ay, indeed, great indeed h&ve been the 
changes which in that time have visited our race— changes which 
an dominions, principalities, and Powers have undergone. The 
destroying angel has stalked abroad in the Old World and in the 
Kew, snapping the ties that bound States and their provinces to- 
ffether, extinguishing old monarchies aifd calling into existence new, 
ntifling mighty Sovereigns from their thrones and replacing them 
with humble and unknown, making revolutions and changes of 
dynasty no longer events that startle by their rare occurrence and 
terrific aspects^ but to be expected in the ordinary course of afiiedrs, 
and as things to which habit has reconciled us. Notwithstanding 
these mighfy changes, all that relates to colonial policy must ever 
remain in this country \n important subject and a practical, as long 
aa — ^to use the picturesque language of Lord Erskine in his noblest 
oration — 'the restless foot of En^sh adventure is unceae&ngly en- 
croaching on so many deserts ; and the tried virtue of English char- 
acter is converting them into flourishing abodes of civiBzed life.' 
So rapid has been our colonial progress, that with -our Australian 
■efetlement commercial intercourse has increased ten-fold in as many 
^eara ; and our duty as well as our interest is so to govern it that 
ita inevitable independence may become only a fresh ground of 
gratitude, of a lasting and a hearty friendship. The origin of a 
colony, the similarity of character and habits, the identity of lan- 
guage, will alwicjrs make the connexion natural if the separation be 
effected peaceably and amicably ; and what in commercial dealings 
may be tke changes from accidental circumstances, the tendency of 
emigration will always be steadily in this direction." 



4. BBmSH AND AMERICAN LIBERTY COMPARED. 

Qoveraor Seymour, of New York, made a great speech at Syra- 
eoae the other day. In the course oi an argument upon the tyranni- 
cal encroachments of the Federal Government, he made the follow- 
ing handsome acknowledgment of the true spirit of liberty that ex- 
laia under British institutions : — '' The proudest Government thai; 
exists upon the face of the earth is that of Great Britain, aud its 
proudest state8man,^wheu he would tell of Britain's crowning glory, 
did not speak of its wide spread dominions, upon which the sun ne- 
ver sets, did not say, as he might have done, that the beat of its 
morning drum made a continuous strain of music round the world. 
He did not speak of martial achievements, of glorious battle fields, 
and of splendid naval conflicts ; but he said, with swelling breast, 
and kindCng eye, that the poorest man of Great Britain in his cot- 
ti|ge m^sht bid defiance to all tiie forces of the crown. It might be 
frail^ its roof, might shake, the wind might blow through it, the 
storm might enter, the rain might enter ; but the King of England 
could not enter it. All his powers did not dare to cross the thres- 
hold of that ruined tenement.* (Great cheering.) 



6. KEV. H. W. BEECHER ON ENGLISH MONARCHY. 

At lAver^pool Mr. Beecher said : — *' Did I live, had I been born 
and bred, m England, I think there is no question that 1 should 
feel as you feel, for I say that in no other land that I know of under 
the sun are a monarchy and an aristocracy holding power under it, 
standing anaed as the bulwark of the thrane — in not another land so 
nlany popular benefits accruing under the government ; and if you 
mast bftve an aristocracy, where in any other land can you point to 
n^«a so politicaJOLy, but more noble by disposition, by culture, by 
manlineas, and true Christian piety. (Applause.) I believe that 
nMMUtfehy. and aristocracy, as they are practically developed in 
Englaai, are abundantly consiBtent with the great doctrine of.gov- 
^ as being for the benefit of the govraned. 



6. 



THE AMERICAN AND BRITISH TYPES OF GOVERN- 
MENT. 

In a late lecture on this subject in Toronto the Honourable T. D. 
McGee spoke as follows : — I have considered the problem of Ame- 
rican example at its source, and it is one I do not feel disposed to 

Fltt An* nve uttaraiim to this nohW IrilMts to the taiviolabiU^ of 
in BnflancU 



commend to my countiymen of Canada, For me it has the fatal 
defect of instability and inconstancy. (Applause.) It may be that, 
out of their present tribulation, the national character will con- 
aolidate and establish itself ; but up to the present, whether in 
manners or in ideas there has not been that fixity of character, in 
the republic which — even supposing every thing there to be for the 
best — would justify any observer in proposing it as a model to other 
communities. The colony-bred men who founded the republic, 
were men with English ideas of law and Government. George Wash- 
ington was quite as ceremonious in his official conduct as Geoige III. 
He drove to open the first Congress with *' buff and blue'^ liveries — 
postillions and foot-men ; and in his earriage towards ambassadors 
and private citizens, he preserved all the gravity and dignity of a 
sovereign. As to the judical office, from the highest to the lowest — 
from the decisions of the supreme court to the pettiest jiirisdictionB^- 
the Americans of to-day have departed much farther from the ideas 
of their grandfathers than we in Canada have, from the English of 
the age of Alfred, In the legitlative department of the government, 
new opinions, no less oppos^ to the old colonial wisdom have pre- 
vailed. The founders of the American system of government were 
statesmen who had the sagacity to see that it was essential to the 
stability of their new creation to combine in it the two great prin- 
ciples of liberty and authority. They therefore sought to lodge the 
principle of authority or inviolability somewhere. They had too re- 
cently suffered from the arbitrary exercise of the kingly power to 
place that principle in the person or office of the presidenl They 
therefore erected a tribune of twelve judges, who would hold office 
for life, and from whose interpretation of the constitution or from 
whose decision as between individual states and the general govern- 
ment or as between private parties and each state, there was to be 
no appeal Now that tribune has been virtualljr superseded by the 
President, and the principle of imperial authority or inviolability is 
gone— probably for ever. What the end wiU be is a problem of the 
future. As to the other original of a free state, the British Consti- 
tution, it at least, will be allowed, even by its enemies, the merit of 
stability. As it exists to-day, it has existed for eight hundred—for 
a thousand years. (Applause.) I take the British constitutional 
system as the great original system upon which are founded the in- 
stitutions of all free states. I take it as one of a family bom of 
Christian civilization, and of the religjon of that Germanic empire 
which breaking up transmitted it to other empires to mould for 
them free institutions. I take it as combining in itself, permanency 
and liberty — ^liberty in its best form, not in theory alone, but in 
practice— liberty which is enjoyed in practice by all the people of 
Canada of every origin and creed. (Applause.) Can any one pre- 
tend to say that a chapter of accidents which we can trace for eight 
hundred years, and which some antiquarians may even trace for a 
much longer period, will account for the permanence of these insti- 
tutions ? If you say that they have not in themselves the elements 
of permanency— if they have not the saving salt which preserves the 
formation of the government of a free sta|e from one generation to 
another — ^how do you account for theax continued and prosperous 
existence — ^how do you account for it that of all the ancient consti- 
tutions of Europe this alone remains ; and remains not on]^ with all 
its ancient outlines, but with great modem improvements and even 
alterations, but alterations nu^e in harmony with the design of the 
first architects? (Applause.^ Here is a form of govemment that 
has lasted with modifications to suit the spirit of the age for a period 
of 800 years ; and here is another that has hucted 80 years, if it may 
not now be said to be disrupted by the exigencies of the present civil 
war. One has had a career of eight centuries, and the other of tWo- 
and-a-half generations. How is it that. I account for the permanency 
of the institutions of the first ? Because, in the first place, their 
outline plan whatever abuse or injustice may have been the occasional 
result of the system, they combine all that has ever been discovered 
in the sience of government of material importance. The wisdom 
of the middle age and the present, political writers and those of a 
late day, have all laid down one maxim of govemment — that no un- 
mixed form of govemment can satisfy the wants of a free and intel- 
ligent people, that an unmixed democracy for instance must result in 
anarchy or military despotism ; but that form of govemment which 
combines in itself an inviolable monarchy and popular representation, 
with the incitements and inducements of an anstocraoy— a working 
aristocracy, an aristocracy that took its share in the day of battle, 
and of toil and labor, of care and anxiety in the time of peace : an 
aristocracy of talent open to the people who by talent and labor 
made themselves worthy to enter it — was the highest problem of 
political science, the highest effort of the mind of man. (Applause.) 
Let us see if the British form, apart from any details of its practice, 
combines in itself these three qualities. If we hold that authority 
and liberty are necessary to free govemment — and one is as neces- 
sary as the other — ^then we can apf^y the touch-stone to this system 
and see whether it be true to the mechanism on which it stands. The 
leading principles of the British system is that the head of the state 
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u inviolable. It is neoeMary to the stability of any state that there 
should be an inviolable authority or tribunal, and under the British 
mtem is recognized in the maxim that'** the king can do no wrong." 
It is necessary in any free government that there should be some 
quarter — either the head of the state or some other power — ^beyond 
which an appeal does not use an influence not subject to the caprice 
of whim, or even to the just complaint of the private citizen warring 
against the state. This is necessary to prevent reform becoming 
revolution, or to prevent loeal abuses becoming the source of general 
disorganization. Havinjg^ placed the principle of inviolability there, 
and 3ie principle of privilege in the peerage, the founders of the 
state took care at the same tmie that the peerage should not stagnate 
into a sunken well, an intolerable well, of pretension and arrogance. 
They left the device of the House of Lords, so to speak, with one 
gable — ^they left it open to any of the people who might distinj 



themselves in war or in peace, although they might be the children 
of paupers, and some have been ennobled who were unable to tell 
who their parents were, to enter it and take their place on equality 
with the proudest there, who dated their descent for centuries. 
This inclined plane by which the people might rise to higher posi- 
tions was left open ; and this provision was made in order that the 
peerage should not stasnate into a small and exclusive caste which 
could neither be added to or substracted from, except by the invio- 
lable law of increase or decrease. It was for the people of the 
country, with the precedent of £nff)and and the example of the 
American republic before them, to decide which should be the pre 
vailing character of our government, — British constitutional or 
Yankee constitutional For his part, he preferred the British con- 
stitutional government because it was the best, and he rejected the 
republican constitutional government because it was not the best. 
(Loud applause.^ He pointed out that we were now witnessing a 
gretkt epoch in the world's history, and that the events daily trans- 
piring around us should teach us not to rely too much upon our 
present position of secure independence, but rather to apprehend 
and be prepared for attempts against our liberties and against that 
mtem of government, which he was convinced was cherished by 
toe great mass of the people of the Province. (Loud applause.) 

^ ■ m 

••DEFENOB AND NOT DEFIANCE." 
(national song.) 
The sun looks down with smiliog beams 

On Britain's lovely isle, 
And blesses with hit cheering gleams 

Her bardv sons of toil ; 
Her sons whose sinews are of steel, 
Whose hearts are trae and brave, 
Who ere. they would to foeman kneel 
Would fill the patriot's ffrave I 

Though armed we bo en land and ses. 
And first In warlike science ; 
Our motto Is, and e'er shall be, 
** Defence and not Defiance V* 

Our ships of war are clsd in mail 

And armed with wespons strong, 
Can brave at eea each trying gale. 

And baste like birds along ; 
But never shall their guns be heard 

Unless in hanour^t oause, — 
When caird our sea girt land to guard. 

Or vindicate our laws I 

Though armed we be, <ko. 

The gory hand of war we hate, — 

The carnage of the field, — 
And mourn whene'er oompeU'd by Fate 

Our polisb'd blades to wield : 
The hand of Peace we fondly take, 

And hail the joyous years 
When ploughshares men from swords will make, 

And pruning-books from spears I 
Though armed we be, Ac 



7. THE WBIT OP HABEAS CORPUS— ITS HISTORY AND 

PROVISIOKS. 

We purpose at this time to sketch briefly the nature and history 
of the Wnt of S[abea» Corpus, the most celebrated in the English 
law, and concerning which so much has been said of late. But first 
we would state for the benefit of those unskilled in legal technicali- 
ties, that a Writ, in its original signification, ia a Royal writing, 
whereby some right, privilege, or act is authorized Writs are 
either patent, directed " To all to whom these presents shall come," 
and have the Great Seal attached to them — or are close, directed to 
particular persons, and supposed to be sealed up. Among the latter 
are all wcits iisued judicially fpp the administration of justice. 



These are issued in the Queen's name out of Chancery, or by the 
Judges of the Superior courts of Common Law. Such writs are 
either for the purpose of demanding Common rightsr— as those by, 
which civil smts commence ; or are Prerogative writs (as Habeas 
Corpus, Certiorari, Prohibition and Mandamus.) 

From the earliest record of the English law, no freeman could be 
detained in prison, except upon a criminal charge or conviction, or 
for a civil debt. Next to personal security, the law regards, aaserts, 
and preserves the personal liberty of individuals against all impris- 
onment or restraint, unless by due course of law. The. language of 
the Great Charter (1215) is, that no freeman shall be taken or im- 
prisoned, but by the careful judgment of his equals, or by the law 
of the land. And many subsequent old statues expressly direct 
that no man shall be taken or imprisoned by the suggestion or peti- 
tion of the King or his council, unless it shall be by legal indict- 
ment, or the process of common law. Such are tiie statutes of 
1332, 1352, and 1365, respecting the relief of the subject from 
illegal confinement. Early in the reign of Charles I. the court of 
King's Bench, relying on some arbitrary precedent^ determined 
that they could not upon a Baheas Corpus, either bail or deliver a 
prisoner, though committed without any cause assigned, if com- 
mitted bjT the special command of the King or the Privy CounciL 
The particular case on hand was the celebrated one which arose 
when John Hampden and four other Knights were imprisoned by 
order of the coimcil, for refusing to pay the illegal tax of ship- 
money. The flagrant injustice, brides the acknowledged breach of 
at least the spirit of the law displayed in this case, brought on a 
Parliamentary inquiry, and produced the well-known FeHiion of 
right, (1627) which recites the illegal judgment and enacts that 
henceforth " no person shall be imprison^ or detained without 
cause shown, to which he may make answer according to law." 
The law still continued to be evaded, and it was not till 1679, that 
the present act was passed. ''It is not to be supposed," says 
Hallam, ''that the statute of Charles II. enlarged in a great d^;ree 
our liberty, or forms a sort of epoch in our mstory, for though a 
very beneficial enactment, and eminently remMial in many cases, 
it introduced no new principle, nor did it confer any new riffht on 
the subject. It was not to become an immunity from arbitrary 
imprisonment, which is abundantly provided in Magna Charta, 
that the statute was enacted ; but to cut ofif the abuses, by which 
the Government's lust of power, and the servile subtlety oi the 
crown lawyers, had impaired so great a privilege," 

The statute itself enacts, (we quote from Black8tone)-~Thai on 
complaint and request in writing, by or on behalf of any person 
committed or charged with any crime (except treason or felony) the 
Lord Chancellor or any of the twelve judges in vacation, upon 
viewing a copy of the warrant, or aflidavit that a copy ia denied, 
shall award a habeas corpus, literally a writ to produce the body, for 
such provisions returnable immediately ; and on the return bein^ 
made, to himself or another judge, the party shall be discharged, u 
bailable, proper security being given — ^That the writ shall be returned 
and the prisoner brought up, within a limited time according to 
the distance, not exceeding in any case thirty days — ^That officer! 
or keepers neglecting to mSke due returns, or not returning to the 
prisoner or his agent within six hours uf demanding a copy of the ' 
warrant of Commitment, shall for the first offence forfeit £100, and 
for the second £200 to the party aggrieved — That no person once 
delivered by fiabeas corpus, shall oe recommitted for the same 
offence, or forfeit £500 — That every person committed for treason 
or felony shall, if he requires it, the first week of the next term, or 
the first day of the next session of oyer and terminer, be indicted 
on that term or session, or else admitted to bail ; unless the Queen's 
witness cannot be produced at that time. These are by no means 
all the provisions of this important statute, but only the aubstanoe 
of the principal articles. 

The remedies of Habeas Corpus are so efi^tual, that no man 
can possibly endure any long imprisonment on a criminal charge, 
nor would any minister venture to exercise a sort of oppression so 
dangerous to himself. If, however, the charge bo not a criminal 
one, his case does not come under this statute, he must sue out hia 
halyeas corpus at common law. But the process is equally effeeti?e^ 
for if the writ is not immediately obeyed, an attachment will issue. 
By these admirable regulations, the remedy is now complete for 
removing the injury of unjust and illegal confinement. A remedy, 
as Blackstone remarks, the more necessary, because the oppression 
does not always arise from the ill-nature, but sometimes from tiie 
mere inattention of government. For it frequently happens in 
foreign countries, and has happened in England, that persons appre- 
hended on suspicion have suffered a long imprisonment simply be- 
cause they were forgotten. 

The Habeas Corpus has been more than once suspended in Eng- 
land, and recently, with respect to a certain class of offences in the 
United States, but our space will not at present permit ua to enlaiye 
on those events .--i>ttn»/nej B/efarmer» 
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a EXTRACTS FROM DELOLME'S CONSTITUTION OF 

ENOI.AKD. 

Betuonsfor the Relative Orowth of Liberty in England and France, 
In Fnnoe the Royal authority was scarcely felt ; the Barons could 
do as they pleased, and oonseqaently when the people made any ad- 
▼ances towards freedom, they were immediately crushed by the 
nobility, not by the king, on the least symptom of insurrection, 
and before they could unite and concert measures. But in England 
the case was quite different, especially in the time of William the 
Norman, who possessed unlimited power. In consequence of the 
tyranical application of that power the Barons were roused in order 
to curtail uiat influence, and finding their own power insufficient, 
they were obliged to associate the people with them, and so make 
them partners of public liberty. This confederacy of the nobles and 
people forming slowly under Bufus, the Ist Henry, Stephen, and 
the 2nd Henry, at length broke forth in one tremendous torrent on 
the devoted head of John, and forced that monarch to grant that 
palladium of British liberty which is now the great back-work of 
onr liberty the Magno Oharta, or the great Charter. 

The bant of the English Constitution is, that the legislative power 
belongs to Parliament alone ; that is to say the power of establish- 
ing laws, and of abrogating, chan^g, or explaining them. 

Samqxu Law. — By the Sdic or Salique law, instituted by Phara- 
mondy A.D. 424, females are excluded from inheriting the crown of 
France. 
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THE BROAD ARROW. 

Many have doubtless inquired about the significance of '^ the broad 
arrow '^ which has been put upon the rebel rams. It indicates 
possession by her Majesty. The broad arrow is a government 
mark somewhat in the shape of an arrow head, which is stamped, 
cut or otherwise fixed on all solid materials used in Her Majesty's 
flhipe or dockyards in order to prevent embezzlement of royal naval 
stores. The mark was assumed at the time of the Edwards (when 
the arrow was considered the most powerful weapon of attack) as 
distinguishing the property of the King. To be found in possession 
of any property thus marked is a crinUnal offence punishable with 
a heavy fine .—A^. F. Times. 

10. THE QUEEN'S DOMINIONS. 

The colonies of Great Britain, having a population under 11,000,- 
000, of which only 5,000,000 are whites, comprise 3,350,000 square 
miles, costing annuaUy for management £3,350,000. They have an 
aggregate revenue of £11,000,000, and owe among them £27,000,000. 
They import goods to the annual amount of 60,000,000, half of 
which is from Great Britain ; and export produce to the value of 
£50,000,000, of which three-fifths go to Great Britain. Adding 
900,000 square miles for India, widi a population of 200,000,000 
and a trade of £71,000,000, it appears that the Queen reigns over 
nearly a third of the land of the earth, and nearly a fourth of its 
population. — New York Teacher, 
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1. "CRITICISM ON GRAMMAR."* 
Grammar ought to occupy a high place as a branch of instruction, 
as there is notliing that is apt to damage one more, educationally, 
whatever be his attainment in other respects, than a habitual use of 
incorrect language. On the other hand^ what nobler accomplish- 
ment ia there than in having, in all its diversity, an accurate, 
masterly and critical knowledge of the construction of one's mother 
language. 

As IB well known, English Grammar, as a science, is a system of 
principles and a collection of facts peculiar to the language — 



* To OcHrrMpondentos— We have alremdy received three additional corarounica- 
tioos from parties in reply to Mr. Ford's "Cntioimn on Grammar." A» tlicy are 
all written in a controyersial style, we must decline to insert them. We would be 
hapiJtj to give them a place in the Journal were they in any other form. In their 
vrcaent shape, tb^ would not fail to provoke further useless controversy. It has 
Men the steady purpose of the Journal to disi^ounute a controversial style of writ- 
Ins in its oolnmnn, and to seek to convey information direct mther than in the form 
adopted 1^ our correspondents. Havimr now inserted one rejoinder on the nubjcct , 
the oontrovernr mnst dose in our columns. Letters ^•ivin^ the result of a teacher's 
eiperlenee in teaching any particnlar branch or li'Hrnin^. or detailing some notable 
teets illustratiTe of school ffovernment and 'tisi-ipliiie, will gladly be inserted. 

In Mr. Ford's communication on " Criticinm on Grammar,'* some tvpogmphical 
errors ooeor. In the deHnitionof number, the capital letter A oufeht to be ''it;" 
again, in this sentence, thercforp, Murray's deflnition of Pnmlie»s Is incorrect : the 
word "numbers" should be number '* A neuter never cxpre^MC's active," Stc. It 
ought to be a neuter verb, Ac. The Speliimr Book Superneded has alwi^s been ap- 
proved and ia still used in the Normal School. 

Mr. James Jarmin's Inpeniotii! illn«tration of n htc artif 
sasics too littlo general interest to warrant its Insertion. 
JiT^mkHmtfM article o^ "^rhisperin^" w|U p^ Inserted in the n^\ month'k 
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common also to other languages some of them. As an art, it is a 
qrstem of rules for the practical application of these principles ; and 
the object aimed at in this study is, in the first place, an acquaint- 
ance with the facts and principles pertaining to the science; 
secondly, a thorough acquamtance witn the application of those 
rules to practice ; so that he who speaks and writes in accordance 
with these principles, Speaks and writes correctly. 

These principles, however, are of such a varied and debatable 
nature as to evoke much diversity of opinion. The latest being 
enunciated by the most Rey. Dr. Trench, now Archbishop of 
Dublin, the author of several works which shoxdd be in the hands 
of every student of the English language . How it ocsurs, however, 
that he can reconcile his latest amendments of the Queen*s English 
with any known principles of grammar, it would be hard to say. 
Of the two sentences quoted by your correspondent in the last 
number of the Journal, the former completely negatives a standing 
principle in all grammars — ^the latter will not bear the transposition 
which the sense manifestly demands. How Common School candi- 
dates for teachership would fare in the hands of the Dean is a ques- 
tion ; as has been remarked, they probably suffer enough as it is. 

In a late communication it is sought to dispense with the " poten- 
tial mood,'' among other amendments. Before, however, this could 
be accepted as satisfactory, it would have to be shown, that there 
exists such a slight difference between the assertive nature of the 
Indicative, and the possible nature of the potential, the chief feature 
of which is power, as to admit of their beinff merged into one ; till 
this be done the potential mood must be held as inadmissible. 

Lennie's definition of a neuter verb has been objected to. Beddea 
the one given in your last number on this subject, there is another 
which he gives (and a safer one). A neuter verb is one which is 
neither active nor passive. T^ is very canny as a Scot would say, 
but it leaves too wide a margiifto fill in, as it may be one thing or 
another as one may chooae to argue. As to the terms ''possessive 
adjective," ''adiective pronoun," Ac, such absurdities are certainly 
outliving their day and call for change. They are even perpetuated 
in some of our latest grammars. It is also advanced that one adjec- 
tive qualifies another, as a pale blue flash, Ac 1 must differ from 
(not with as is sometimes written) those looking upon these words 
in such a relation. I would suggest that such words be parsed as 
compound adjeotives, and I have no doubt they will recommend 
themselves as. such on reverting to the mental conception of the 
qualities indicated by their use. Also in the man, thu man, it is 
asked, why can '' the " not be an adjective as well as thi*—ao it is, 
and it is now customary to call it a <' specifying " adjective. 

In Lennie's rule, '' when contingency and futurity, ^^," he has 
been taxed with unn^ the very mood he wished us to avoid. So far 
as the particle ''if " is concerned, this might appear to be so ; but 
when we reflect that it is the " word " that gives colour to the sen- 
tence, Lennie will be found to be (]^uite correct. This, however, is 
a rule of no practical value, as it la in daily use both ways by the 
first writers and speakers of the age. In respect to a new name for 
the "pluperfect "tense, as has been propooed, it must be said to 
need it, as the present definition fails to express the meaning which 
the words convey. "Prior perfect" is not inapplicable — ^itiscei^ 
tainly a decided improvement on the old one. As to the assertion 
attributed to Keigan, that we should have no future tense in Eng- 
lish, as time exists all at once, it majr do to speak so in the abstract, 
but it does not so exist to us, and it is in this relation we speak of 
it. Keigan's assertion, therefore, is too metaphysical to be gram- 
maticaL 

In saying that the future tense would be spoiled by taking away 
shall and wiU from the principal verb, as I will ^o— I will U> go, I 
see no reason for saying so, as the latter expression is exactly con- 
tained in the former ; but the English language has already suffered 
so much abbreviation and change that we are apt to lose sight of 
what are the true forms of speMh. In fact the latter expression is 
the normal state of the verb, and following it out mentally, it 
neither weakens the force of the language nor alters its signification^ 
if it does at all, it is certainly in favour of the latter for strength, 
and it will assist in proving this to be the case when we know the 
German verb at the present moment is the latter, " Ich will gehen " 
I will to go. This again wiU be more conclusive when we consider 
the intimate relatioi^ between the Teutonic forms of speech and our 
own language. Again, it is said, common sense tells us there are 
only two genders. In parsing grammar, however, it is very conve- 
nient to have three, and farther, tibat if nouns are not either mascu- 
line or feminine, they have no gender at all ; in that caae how shall 
we parse children, relations, animals, Ac. 

As regards other irregularities to be complained of, I would also 
point out the impropriety of calling it a personal prono%in, Thia 
can ouly be defended by borrowing the Scotch Highlander's use of 
pronouns, who, when he had puSn^d ^ stick into the side of a 
black man by the way side, sai4 fhi ^odht she was a timin«r (ha 
thought he was of wood). We l^av^ |^1ao a ola« of worda 9dis4 
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adyerbs (as, very, exceedingly pretty, &c.,) which can never be used 
to modify verba. Their duty is in connection with proper adverba ; 
but how this entitles them to be called adverbs, I fail to perceive. 
We are also told in the 6th Eule of Lennie, that ^' one verb governs 
another in the infinitive mood," as ^' Forget not to do good,*' the 
verbal noun to do being the object of the verb forget. This cannot 
.be the case— 4nd the absurdity will be more apparent if the infinitive 
be preceded by a passive verb, which never takes an object after it. 
In all such oases, for is neceasary as the governing word, a form of 
speech which, though now nearly obsolete, is to be found in the 
Scriptures, is still used in many parts of England and Scotland, and 
by many comparatively modem writers. In such a sentence as, 
'' he is able," there is much difference of opinion as to how it should 
be parsed. . Some say a&2e qualifies he — others, is able, is the verb or 
able an adverb. In this (and all such cases) Mulligan says, ration- 
ally I think, that able is an adverb, completing (not modifying) the 
verb is. The best way perhaps is to take it as it is in the £atin, 
potest, which expresses in one word what is equivalent to our three, 
and call *' is able " a verb. 

As an example of American philology, Barrett on the languages is 
a book which has been extensively hawked about the province lately. 
In this one volume he proposes to teach six languages. As an ex- 
ample of the English, let me quote only from one instance. He 
takes Lennie's examples, 

And fortune smiled deeeHftU on her birth, and 
I, cheerful, will obey. 
And asserts that deceitful is an adjective qualifying fortune, and that 
theerffd is an adjective qualifying J, and exultingly exclaims, " We 
think Mr. Lennie hath unjustly traduced the poets," (in calling 
them adverbs), because are not^ese words adjectives? Most 
assuredly they are — ^beyond dispute ; and when learned grammarians 
thus oofntradiet themselves, we think their principles must be at 
fault. Readers can draw their own conclusions between the faulti- 
neas of Lennie's principles and Barrett's Logic. W. 0. Fowler, 
Professor of Bhetoric in Amherst OoUege, in his work on grammar, 
also says, it is quite correct grammar to say ^* whom did you give 
it," '* whom is it due,'' <b6., for, ''to whom," ^c ; also, to insult 
over a person. 

I trust, with your former correspondent, that this matter will be 
taken up in some proper quarter, and result in an improvement. 
Should our reading books also shaze in the change, a thing much to 
be desired, let us hope they will be more welcome to our class-rooms 
in the matters of punctuation, spelling, grammar and syllabication 
than those now in use. 

Preston, Nov. 28th, 1868. Bobk&t Blackwood. 



2. ENGLISH GEAMMABr-WHAT SHOULD WE BEQUIBE 
IN A TEXT BOOK ? 

Ezample is better than precept. And since it is, at least, apart 
of the office of an English Grammar to teach how to write the Eng- 
lish lan^piage, the first thing to be required of a Grammar is that 
it be written in good Englim : a book that is not so written should 
be allowed no place in ths schools^ 

Our second requisition is, that the definitions and rules be el- 
egancy, fully, concisely, precisely expressed. They should also be 
axpreaied in t^e simplest language that is applicable to the subject, 
if it also meet the other requirements ; but no word of doubtful pro- 
prie^ should be admitted because it seems simple. The writer of 
text-books is bound first to the exact truth, next to simplicity. 

Thirdly, in a Grammar due prominence should be given to the in- 
fleddons of the language. These are, indeed, few in Enalish ; but 
aie not unimi)ortant. All necessary paradigms should be fully 
giyen ; and all needful rules for the formation of the plural and of 
tiie passive of nouns, and for ^e comparison of adieotives should be 
likewise clearly given ; also the signs of moods ana tenses, so far as 
there are determinate signs, should be distinctly stated ; and so, too^ 
the composition of the several forms of the verb. 

In the fourth place, inasmuch as the Grammar is adapted to teach 
two things, ifiterpxetation and composition, it should furnish and 
vequire axeroises diMOtedto this end. The best forms of these ex- 
ncnm every good Grammar must dearlv and fully illustrate. In 
' regard to composition some exercises, sucn as the filung of aentences 
jMrtially written. out, building of sente9ces on given words, have 
been found to be of so great 'value that no Grammar can be con- 
sidered complete, which does not illustrate them. 

Fifthly, uiat cannot be a good Grammar in which a wide dis- 
tinction is not made between principles and methods. Many a 
Grammar is worthless becanse of a failure to make such distinction. 
Good methods are of great value, yet metho4s are not the essential 
'Substance of Grammar, while principles are the essential substance 
oi it. BEinoipka Jiave Ule in, them^elves^ methods have not . FjifOr 
(siples are like seeds which germinate, ^w and bear fruit; methods 



are but trodden ways, very useful to such as must walk in them, but 
in themselyes very barren. 

Sixthly, in a good Grammar the more important prindples most 
be distinguished from the less important. Such distinction, when 
made, is most easily represented to the pupil by means of difibrent 
type. Such distinction and such arrangement enable the pupQ to 
see at a glance what he needs first to learn, and help him to go on 
with the acquisition of what is most important, unhindered, and 
yet without danger of feeling that tiiere is nothizkg beyond Jbeee bia 
first attainments. 

I would insist on these six things in selecting a Grammar for tlia 
youngest classes. In a book for more aRvaneed pupils, I would loc^ 
for three thing^s more. 

First, an article on composition, showing how something may be 
thought and said about a simple object, if one has eyes to aee uid 
hands to feel it. These lessons should teach how to observe and to 
record what is observed ; that is, they should be what are in the best 
sense, object lessons. 

Secondly, a Grammar for advanced classes should contain a suffi- 
ciently extended and accurate article on punctuation. In many of 
our Grammars this subiect is treated so briefly that what is aaid of 
it is of no real practical service, as the rules given wiU break down, 
whether applied to the author's own practice, or to the selections 
used as parsing lessons. To aocount for the punctuation of a sen- 
tence, is a very convenient and usually, a very satisfactory ^eneEal 
analysis of the sentence ; while the ability to punctuate what is writ- 
ten IS yery useful 

Thirdly, a good Grammar for advanced classes should contain an 
accurate and full article on Bhetorical Figures, for few exercises 
are better calculated to promote at the same time a careful study of 
words in their relations to each other, and in their indiyidual, prim- 
itive meaning and history, than the aetormination and explaziation 
of the figures of Bhetonc in such extracts from our best authors as 
usually constitute our parsing lessons. — E. 0. tn Vermont 8, Jour. 



3. SCOTLAND GRAMMAB SCHOOL SPELLING MATCH. 
We are glad {o learn that the experimental Geognqducal and 
Spelling Match, which the managers of the Scotland Grammar 
School proposed to make (and to which we referred in a recent 
number of the Journal) has been satisfactorily made. A oorrea- 
pondent informs us that so engrossed were the competitors in spell- 
ing that the geographical part of the match had to be postponed. 
After a keen competition the following were declared winners of 
the prizes : John Allan, of Bichwood, 1st prize ; Thaddeus Mal- 
colm, Ludna Malcolm, and Charlotte Hay, of Scotland, 2nd2 M, 
and 4th prizes, respectively. We hope this experiment will he 
repeated with increased success. — [Ed. J. of Ed.] 
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*«* Partiea in correspondenoe with fcheBducational Beputmenl vtiljtlMMaiwIe 
J\e number and date of any previous letters to whloh they may have oocftaoato 
r "sfar. an it is extremely difRouit for the Department to keep trace «f leoMed < 
whereao many letters are received (nearly l«000 per month) on variona labja 



ANNUAL SCHOOL MEETING, 13th JANUARY, 1864. 
For the couvenience of ail parties concenied we insert the pro- 
yisioDs of the law relating to the Annual School Meeting to be held 
throughout Upper Canada, on the thirteenth of January, 18d4. 
{Extracts/rom the Cansolidated Common School Act, with natm.) 

Annual Election on the Second Wednesday in January. 
8. The annual meetings for the election of school trustee^ as 
hereinafter provided, shall be held in all the cities, towns, townsUps 
and Tillages of Upper Canada, on the second Wednesday in Jmii- 
ary [ISth, 1864,] in each year, commencing at the hour of ^m of 
the clock in the forenoon.* 



* Tke Act of IS^O further enacts, that : 4. The poll at ertrj eMSOk of 
a School Trqatee or Tmateee shall not eloee before elnsn of the «lock ia 



t6n xj^nik diitiitfk. 
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Chairman and Secretary to he appointed at "Meeting. 

9. The [assessed] freeholders and householders^ of such school 
section then present, shall elect one of their own tauniber to preside 
oyer the proceedings of such meeting, and shall also appoint a secre- 
tary, who will record all the proceedings of the meeting. 

Dutiee of the Chairman. — Hie casting vote. 

10. The chairman of such meeting shall decide all questions of 
order, subject to an appeal to the meeting, and in case of an equality 
of Totes, shall give the casting rote, but he shall hare no vote 
except as chairman. 

Mode of Recording votes at School Meetings. 

11. The chairman shall take tira rotes in the maaner desired by 
a majority of the electors present, but be shall at the reqnestof any 
two electors, grant a poll for recording the names of the voters by 
the. secretary, 

« • • • • 

Copy of proeeediijgs to be sent to the Local Superintendent,* 

14. A correct copy of the proceediags of such first and of every 
annual and of every special school section meeting, signed by the 
chainnan and secretary, sfaidl be forthwith transmitted fay the 
[chairman] to, the local soperintendeat of achools.t 

A School Trustee to be annuaUy elected in each Section; 

15. A trustee shall be elected to o£Sce at each ensuing annual 
school meetings in place of the one whose term of office is about to 
expire : and Ihe same individual, if willing, may be re-elected i but 
no school trustee shall be re-elected, except by his own consent, 
dunng the four years next after his going out of office. 

Mode qfProeeeding at Annual Meeting. 

16. At every annual school section meeting in any township, as 
authorized and required to be held by the third section of thn Act 



the forenoon, and Bhall not be kept open later thao/o«r of the clock in the 
altemooD ; In School Sections the poll shall cloee on the aame day the 
•leetion te oommenoed. 

• A rfpoH in iht foUc%ring form ^ould be 9etU to tht local superiM^ 



, 186—, [ Poti Qfiee.] 

Sza,-*In oonformity with the fomrtesnth section oC tho Upper Canada 
Ooosolidated Oommon School Aet, we have the honour to inform you, th4t 
«t a meeting of the [resident aeeeaaed] freeholders and houaeholders of 

School Sec tion Ko. — , in the Township of , held sccording to law 

on the day of » [Ar» insert the name or namee or addreee of the 

psrsom <or persone elected] chosen School [TVustee or Thteteee] of said 



The other bosineis transacted at the meeting, of which doe notice wae 
giren, was as IbUowi :— {Htff imeert it, ] 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Yonr obedient Bcrvants, 
T^theZoeslBt^ferintemdentofSchook D, ^. Chairman. 

For the Ckmnty or TmmiMp of F. A. Secretary, 

Hon— The Trostees elected must be resident aaseased freeholders or 
householders In the Section for which they are elected. 

The tmen^'Jtfth section of this Act authorises Local Superintendents to 
inveatigale School Election oomphunts within twenty days tt&er the Klee- 



f The School Act of 1990 further enacH that : [19. Any chaurman who 
neg^ieets to transmit to the local snperintendent a oopy of the proceedings 
of an annoal or other sehool section meeting over which he may preside, 
within ten days after the holding of such meeting, shidl be liable, on the 
oomplaint of any nitepajer, to a fine of not more than Jiite dollars, to b» 
recovered as piorided in the one hiiaired dkd fortieth section of the Uppe 
Oanada [Consolidated] Odnmon Sehool Act aforesaid. 

Kon— The cttiiasion en the part of the chairman ko transmit this notice, 
does not invafidate Che proceedings df the tteeting itbelf, but it readcnihisii 
liable to a fine to negleot of dnty. 



the [reifdent assessed] fireehoMers nnd honMhohters of flveh section 
present aft such meeting, or a inajtrify oTlheln. 

Appointment of Chairman and Secretary. 

(1) Shall elect a chairman and secretary, who shall perform the 
duties required of the chairman and secretary, by the tenth and 
eleventh sections of this Act [and also by the thirteenth section of 
the School Act of I860.] 

Trustees* Financial Report to be submitted. 

(2) Shall receive and decide upon the report of the trustees as 
required by the twenty-Jirst clause of the twenty^eventh section of 
this Act. 

Annual Section of Sehool Trustees. 
(S) Shall elect a [resident aaseesed] trustee or trustees, to £11 
up the Tacancy or Taeaacies in- the trustee corporation ;* and 

To decide on the manner of supporting the sehool for the year.f 

(4) Shall decide upon the manner in which the salaries of the 
teacher or teachers, and all other expenses connected with •the 
operation of the school or schools, shall be provided for. 

Auditor^ Report to be received. 

(5) The eighih section of die School Act of 1860 also provides 
that the neeling ahall receive the r^ort of the auditors of school 
section accounts for the previous year, and dispose of the same. 

School Section Auditor to be appointed, 

(6) Shall appoint an auditor of the school accounts of the sec- 
tion for the current year. 

{^The seventeenth section has been superseded by the third 
section of the School Act of 1860, as follows ;J 

Who are legal Voters at Sehool Meetings. 
3. The seventeenth section of the Upper Canada Common 
School Act, sitfty-fourth chatpter of the Consolidated Statutes for 
Upper Canada, shall be amended so as to read as follows :— *>No 
person shaU be entitled to vote in any School section for the elec- 
tion of Trustee or on any School question whatsoever, unless he 
shall have been assessed and shall have paid School rates ^ a free- 
holder or householder in such section ; and in case an objection be 
made to the right of any person to vote in a School section, the 
chairman or presiding officer at the meeting shall, at the request of 
any ratepayer, require the person whose right of votmg is objected 
to» to make the following declaration : 



* See eid^hteenlh section of the School Act of I860, and the twenty fourth 
section of this Act 



t It belongs to the cffioe of Trueteee to estimate and determine tike i 
of the teaeher's salary and all expenses connected with the school; bat it ' 
appertains to the majority of the resident assessed freeholders and house- 
holders of each School Section, at a public meeting called for ihe purpose, 
to decide, as aathorized by Ihe one hundred and twenty fifth section of this 
Act, as to the maniner in which such expenses shall be provided for, whether 
(1) by voluntary subscription ; (^) rate bill in advance, of twenty-five 
cents (or less) per calendar month, on each pupil attending the school ; (8) 
rate on property. Bat as the TmstSes ofoiM, as authorised by the foorth, 
fifth, sixth, eighth and twelfth clauses of the twenty-eeventh section, deter- 
mine the amount required for the support of the school, iHrich they are 
required to keep open at least six months of the year, they are aathorited 
by the tenth dause of the same section, to provide the balance, including all 
dtfietenaect by a rate upon the property of the section, should the vote of 
ihe annual meeting not cover all the cxpeneee of the eehoot (over and above 
the cheques for the School Fund) or should the annual meeting omit or 
Y^uee to provide a saffident sum. But for all the money received and 
expended by them, the Trustees must account annually to the School Seo- 
tion anditurs, ss prescribed in the dghA section of the School Act of I860. 
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Farm of Declaration required from School Eleetore, 
^ I do declare and affirm that I haye been rated on the 
*< ment roll of this School section as a freeholder (or householder, ae 
* the caee may be), and that I have paid a public School tax due 
^ bj me in this School section imposed within the last twelve months, 
«< and that I am legallj qualified to rote at this meeting.'* 
Penalty for making afaUe declaration* 
Whereupon the person making such declaration shall be permitted 
to TOte on all questions proposed at such meetings ; but if anj per. 
son refuses to make such declaration his vote shall be rejected : 
And if any person wilfullj makes a false declaration of bis right to 
Tote, he shall be guiltj of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction, 
upon the complaint of anj person, shall be punishable by fine or 
imprisonment in the manner provided for in the [following eight- 
eenth and the one hundred and fortieth section of the] said Upper 
Canada [Consolidated] Common School Act. 

18. If any person wilfully makes a false declaration of his right 
to vote, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and be punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, at the discretion of the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions ; or by a penalty of not less than five dollars, or more than 
ten dollars, to be sued for and recovered with costs before a Justice 
of the Peace, by the trustees of the school seetion, for its use. 

Separate School Supportere not to cote at Common School 
Meetinge, 

19. No person subscribing towards the support of a separate 
school established under the Act respecting separate schools and 
belonging to the religions persuasion thereof, and sending a child or 
children thereto, shall be allowed to vote at the election of any 
trustee for a comnion schi^l in the city, town, village, or township 
in which such separate school is established. 

Penalty on Trustees for not calling certain School Meetinge, 

21. In case any annual or other school section meeting has not 
been held for want of the proper notice, each trustee or other per- 
son whose duty it was to give such notice, shall forfeit the sum of 
five dollars, to be sued for and recovered before a Justice of the 
Peace, by any resident inhabitant in the section for the use thereof. 

Meetinge to be called in default of fret or Annual Meetings. 

22. In case, from the want of proper notice, any first or annual* 
school section meeting, required to be held for the election of trus- 
tees was not held at the proper period, any two freeholders or 
householders iu such section may, within twenty days after the time 
at which such meeting should have been held, call a meeting by 
giving six days' notice, to' be posted in nt least three public places 
in such school section ; and the meeting thus called shall possess all 
the powers and perform all the duties of the meeting in the place of 
which it is called. 



Penalty for rejksing to serve as Trustee, 
28. If any person chosen as trustee refuses to act, he shall for- 
feit the sum of Jive dollars ;* and every person so chosen who has 
not refused to accept the office, and who at any time refuses or 
neglects to perform its duties,! shiil forfeit the sum of twenty dol- 
lars, to be sued for and recovered before a Jui^tice of the Peacet 
by the trustees of the school section for its use, as authorized by the 
one hundred and fortieth section of this Act. 

Trustee may resign — Absence a forfeiture ofofice. 
fl4t. Any person chosen may resign with the consent, expressed 
in writing, of his colleagues in office and of the local superintendent. 

Mode of proceeding in contested Elections in School Sections, 
25. Etch Local Superintendent of Schools — 

(1) Shall, within twenty days after any meeting for the election 
of common school section trustees within the limits of bis charge, 
receive and investigate any complaint respecting the mode of con- 
ducting the election,^ and^according to the best of his jadgment 
confirm it or set it aside, and appoint the time and place for a new 
election ; and may — 

(2) In his discretion, at any time for any lawful purpose, appoint 
the time and place for a special school section meeting. 



IV. ^upm on iUt txit ^otA tSIgin. 



* Form of Notice of an Annual School Seetion MeeHng to he gieem by two 
qualified eleetore. 
School Nonoi. 
The Trustees of School SeciioD No. — , in the TowDship of 



haviog neglected to give notiee of the Annual School Section Meeting, as 
prescribed by the twentieth section of the Upper Canada Oonsolidated Com. 
mon School Act, the undersigned hereby give notice to the freeholders and 
honseholdera of the siud School Section, that a public meeting will be held 

at — , on — day, the — day of , at ten o'clock in the forenoon for 

the purpose of electing a fit and proper person as trustee, as directed by 
law. ' 

Dated this — day of -*, 186-w A.B.I Qualified Eleetore 

C. D. S School Section No. *-. 

Nors.— The mode of proceeding at a School Meeting thus called, is pre- 
'Cribed in this Act. This meeting may also be called by the local super- 
intendent, See eeoond clause of the tieemty-J^ seoUop of this Aet 



LORD ELGIN.— IN MEMORIAM.* 
With feelings of profound sorrow we insert in this closing 
number of the sixteenth volnroe of the Journal of Education 
(the establishment of whioh he sanctioned) a tribute to the 
memory of one of the ablest Goyemors that ever represented 
British Sovereignty on this continent. 

Those who take an interest in public education in Canada, 
will remember with what eloquence and zeal Lord Elgin per- 



* The School Aet of IStO further enacte; 

11. No person shall be eligible to be elected or to senre as school tmslee 
who is not a resident assessed freeholder or hooseholder in the echool sec- 
tion for which he is elected ; nor shall any teacher or local superiatCDdent 
hold the office of tmstee; and a oootinuous non-residence of aix mooths 
from his school section by any trustee, shall cause the Taeation of his office. 

t The School Aet of IS^O further enacte : 

18. Every person elected as trustee, and who is eligible and liable to 
serre as such, shall make the following dedaratioo of office before the 
Chairman to the School Meeting : 

** I -will truly and faithfully, to the best of my judgment and ability, 
** discharge the duties of the offioe of School Tmstee, to which I hare been 
" elected." 

Fine for default or tn caee of neglect to make dedaraiion : 

And if any person elected as trustee shall not make sneh a declaraticB 
within two weeks after notice of his election, his neglect to do so shall be 
sufficient CTidence of hie refusing to serre, and of his liability to pay the 
fine, as provided for in the [preceding] twenty-third seetion of the said 
Upper Canada [Oonsolidated] Common School Aet 

X The School Act of I860 further enacte that : 

18. It shsll be the duty of a local superintendent of schools to reecfre^ 
inTestigate, and decide upon any oomplahits which may be made in regard 
to the election of school trustees, or in regard to any proceedings at sdiool 
meetings : Provided always, that no complaint in regard to any eleetien 
or prooeeding at a school meeting shall be cntertamed, unless made ib 
writing within twenty days alter the holding of such election or meeting. 



* Before reoeivlnff the lamented news of Lord Elgin's death, we had marksd tar 
insertion iu the Journal an aooonnt of his dedication of the Memorial Cross st 
Oawnpore early in the year. It wiU be fouid on psge 187. On that occasion he «f 
nifleantly referred to the early death of his predecessors. It is a sid and strikioK 
coincidence that Lord EUin was the suoe e ss o r both in Canada and India of seTenl 
Governors who had died one after another either while in office or immediately after 
havinc resigned it to ffo to Bnirlaod. It is mdaaeholy to think that Lord B^ 
himsSf. while i& the prime of 1^ si^onld sp soon h%va ibUowed theae dspsiii4 
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■onally sought to promote^ in eveiy way in his power, its sno- 
cessful establishment in the Province during his period of office. 
His addresses and speeches on any subject on which he addressed 
the public were always chaste and elegant, but on the subject 
of popular education, or any kindred topic, he always expressed 
himself in language peculiarly forcible and appropriate. His 
speech at the laying of the foundation stone of the Upper 
Canada Normal School in July, 1851, and at the Provincial 
Exhibition at London in 1854, are illustrative of this. 

It is now nearly ten years since the departure of Lord Elgin 
from among us. In connection with these references to him, 
we feel that we cannot pay a better tribute to his memory than 
to reprodnce from the Journal of that date the remarks which 
we then made on the occasion of his retirement from the govern- 
ment of Canada : — 

*'L0RD KLGIir AND KOUCATION IN UPPK& CANADA. 

''One of the certain signs of the progress and general appre* 
ciation of education in a country under a system of popular 
government, is the voluntary, and^as it were, unofficial attention 
which it receives from public men. That attention is the dic- 
tate of a noble patriotism, which prompts a public man to 
regard every thing connected with his official position as a trust 
to be employed for the good of his country ; it is also a spon* 
taneous and practical homage to public conviction and feeling 
on a subject of all others the most vitally connected with the 
highest advancement and welfare of a people. The increased 
interest felt and evinced by public men in the Educational 
Institutions and progress of the country, is one of the many 
gratifying and encouraging indications of its real and rapid 
prosperity. The names on the Visitors' Books in the Normal 
and Model Schools, at Toronto, afford ample illustration of this 
fact ; and the references to our educational interests in addresses 
of associations and speeches of individuals, on almost all public 
occasions, indicate a growing and wide-spread conviction on the 
subject. 

*' His Excellency the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine stands 
conspicuous as well by his example as his position, in the lively 
interest which he has shown in the educational advancement of 
this country. Filling as he has done for several years, the 
highest place of trust and power, he ma^ justly claim the 
distinction — and a high one we think it is— -of being the first 
Governor of Canada who has identified himself personally as 
well as officially throughout his whole administration with the 
general education and intellectual improvement of the people 
of Canada. The first bill to whicb His Excellency assented fn 
Her Majesty's name after the removal oi the seat of Govern- 
ment to Upper Canada, 1850, was the School Bill which 
constitutes the legal charter of the Educational system; he 
afterwards laid the comer stone of the Normal School Buildings, 
accompanying the act with one of his most eloquent and power- 
ful speeches on the subject of our system of education; and one 
of His Excellency's last acts in Toronto has been to visit those 
buildings when completed, and witness and express his satis- 
faction with the several departments of the system therein 
conducted. 

**We subjoin the report of the remarks made by His Excel- 
lency on the subject of education and our Educational Insti- 
tutions during his recent tour in Upper Canada. The preserva- 
tion in this form of Lord Elgin's addresses and extracts of 
addresses is desirable ; and we are sure they will be read and 
^e*raid with interest We hope the striking remark of His 



Excellency, that ''Township and County Libraries are becoming 

as the crown and glory of the Institutions of the Province," 

will be adopted as the motto of the people of Upper Canada. 

" In reply to the addresses presented to His Excellency by the 

Municipal Council of the Town of London, Lord Elgin re« 

marked : — 

" When I look to all that has occurred during the few yean of my resi- 
dence in this oountty ; when I remember that your rerenne has increased 
from £400,000 to from £1,200,000 to £1,500,000 a jear ; that jour im- 
ports and exports have increased in the same ratio ; that we are begin- 
ning to have an ample net work of railway extended oyer the country ; 
and that the productions of Canada are now to be admitted duty free to 
that market which Is to you the most important market in the world. 
(Cheers. "k When I look to these chrcumstances. and when I remember 
that your educational system is expanding itself so nobly ; — ^within these 
few months a member of the Imperial Parliament shook me by the hand 
at the railway station, and said, ' I have been at your Normal School, and 
I assure you we have nothing like that in England.' (Cheers.) When I 
remember the progress your educational system has made and is still 
making ; and that TbwruMp and County I4brarie$ are beconing as the crown 
and glory of tht hutitvtions oftiu Province — ^when I remember, too, that 
out of that chaos of rules, ill-defined and half-understood, an impartial 
and well defined coustitutlon, which might be termed the charter of Can- 
adian liberty, has sprung, — when I claim that out of all that has grown 
from that beautiful and graceful structure of Canadian liberty, which 
England and America may justly be proud of, I can only refer it to the 
simple, straightforward, plain-sailing policy I hare felt it my duty to 
pursue. (Great applause.) It is true, gentlemen, that in your address 
you allude to times of difScnlty It is right that times of difficulty should 
be referred to, for it is by the manner in which we deal with dUBeulties 
that we fit ourselves to deal with prosperity and happines. But it is only 
for that lesson we are U^ look back to difficulties. God forbid 1 that we 
should ever look back to them to cherish feelings of bitterness or uneasi- 
uess towards the authors of these difficulties. (Cheers.) When the Can- 
adian farmer finds himself comfortably housed in his frame worked build- 
ing with his spacious farm alongside of him, and his fields surrounded 
with good fences, and waving with yellow crops, all the vestiges of the 
old forest removed, except here and there an old pine stump which stands 
as a tombstone to remind him of former generations of heroes that have 
passed away— when ha looks to that and sees his sons and daughters set- 
tled comfortably around him, I wonder whether it is with feelings of re- 
gret that he looks baok to that early period when be first marched into 
the forest and put the toreh to the stately oak, and girded the majestic 
maple, and rolled together the logs to make a house for himself and fam- 
ily to shelter them in winter. When he looks back to those days as the 
infancy of a glorious manhood, will he not tell those who remind him of 
the mists and clouds that hung around the dawn of the prosperity of 
Canada, that these mists and clouds were after all, but the garb of the 
morning* the harbingers and heralds of a bright and glorious day.'' 
(Great applause.) ^ 

** In reply to a toast at the dinner given to Lord Elgin hy the 

Corporation of Kingston, His Excellency, having referred to a 

certain class of objectors, remarked :— ^ 

" I greatly fear that these worthy persons will discover to their cost 
that it sometimes rains when they would wish it to be fair— that the wind 
occasionally blows froqi the East when they would prefer a zephyr, and 
what is worse, that Parliamentary majorities, from time to time, say 
' aye,' when they would have them say ' nay,' even after the time shall 
have arived when a solitary sign-poet dangling here and there before the 
door of a village tavern, is all that remains to remind Canadians of Lord 
Elgin. Perhaps, indeed, there may be some with whom the disease is in- 
curable—who, when they teach their children the hislpry of their coun- 
try, will instruct them in this wise :— * Mark well,' will they say to them, 
< the period comprised between the years 1846 and 1865, for it was a mem- 
orable period in Uie history of your country. During that period your 
revenues rose firom four, to twelve or fifteen hundred thousand pounds a 
year. Your commerce increased in a corresponding ratio. Tour magnifi- 
cent common school system was extended and consolidated. It was in 
1847 that the Normal School (the seed-plot of that system,) was esub- 
lished. The risk of armed collision in your internal affairs on the part of 
Great Britain or of sympathizers from the United States was expunged 
from the category of possible contingencies, because both England and 
America had learned to respect you as a people enjoying free institutions 
and knowing how rightfully to use them. Mark well then and digest 
careftiUy the history of that period ; but remember that you never close 
the review without bestowing a hear^ malediction upon that individual 
who was then charged by his Sovereign with the administration of your 
affairs, and who laboured (Qod knows how zealously) to achieve these 
results.' (Loud and continued cheers.) There will be few, I confidently 
believe, to teach such a lesson, and fewer still, if it were taught, to re- 
ceive it ; and therefore, gentlemen, I cannot divest myself of a certain 
faint and glimmering hope— nay, to that hope, in this hour of despond- 
ency and regret at my approaching departure, I cling as to a sheet an- 
chor. I cannot, I say, divest myself of a faint and gUmmering hope that 
there vfaj be some flMaaiag in the aUudon just now made by His Wor- 
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8h^ the lUjor to what fell firom me. hi Loixdoiv and that at some ftitore 
day I maj be among you again. (Tremendous cheering.) At any rate, 
of this yon may be astfnred, that whenever Canada wants a ftiead. she 
will bay/B a bumble, but, to the extent ojfiua abUity, a sfutloua and faith* 
All friend in Lord Elgin." 



THE EARL OF ELGIIT AKD KINCARDINE. 

From Ihe London Times. 

The fmblk will learn with the deepest aorrow and anziaty that 
news of the deailh of Load Elgin has been Mceived. The public 
miut therefore be prepared for the losa of one of the most aUie 
pnblk servants &at the country possessea. 

Lord Elgin, who left us but the other day to relieve the dying 
Lord Cannin^j as the latter relieved the dying Lord Balhousie, will 
in all probability never again see the land of his birth, or enjoy the 
honors and rest which should be the reoompense of nis great ser- 
vices. It is, indeed, a dreadful price that we pay for an Asiatic 
' Empire. 'VHiether the constitutions of men in these days^ or their 
pcevioua habits of life axe less fitted to a tropical climate, or whether 
it be that the work and the responsibility are more opfxresaive than 
of yore, there has certainlv bemi a mortality among the chiefs of the 
Indian Administration which is enough to deter men of eminence 
from attempting it. Every mail briiun us the tidings of some one 
breaking down ; of some one retiring for a time, or resigning alto- 
gether, on the ground of ill health ; and besides the two former 
Governors-General whom we have mentioned^ there is also Lord 
Elphistone, who, in scarcely, lower posts at Madras and Bombay, 
showed great administrative abilties, and was snatched away in the 
full vigor of youth. 

The country has thus lost the third of a remarkable list of men, 
who, after having governed India with transcendent brilliancy luid 
suocess, have been removed without having an interval granted them 
ta repose in the greatness they have aofaieved Lords Dalhousie, 
Oanmng aood Elgin, were almost of an a^ ; they were all at Christ 
Church together, and entered public life about the same time. 
Lord- Dalhousie, at an unusually early age, was placed at the head 
of the Indian Empire, and governed with an ability and spirit which 
must be acknowledged even by those who look upon some of his 
measures as unjust and in their result calamitous. He returned 
home to linger and die, and was succeeded by liord Canning, who, 
going to India with the hope of passing hils term of service in the 
furtherance of peaoefnl proaperli^, found himself engaged during 
the greater part of his reign in suppressing ti^e most formidable in- 
surrection in modem annals. Loni Elgin- succeeded him with the 
general approbation of the country, founded on his able services i& 
other departments. In 1842 he waa made €k)vemor of Jamaica^ 
and was promoted in 1846 to the Governor GeneBalship of British 
North America, where he carried through the well known recipro- 
city treaty with the United States, which has been the socffoe of 
such benefits to Canada. Lord Elgin's services during his missions 
to China are so recent and so well known that we neeahardly recall 
them to the memory of our readers. In the spring of 1857 he was 
sent to the East, and though the Indian mutiny delayed operations 
for a time, he did not leave China until he had not only signed a 
treaty with the 'Imperial Commissioners at "Hentsin, but had also 
broken the spell of Japanese Isolation, and, entering the harbour 
of Jeddo, surprised the Government into consenting to intercourse 
with the European world. His second embassy to China was as 
successful as the first ; the capture of Pekin was followed by the 
treaty of October, 14, 1800, and the way opened to that extended 
commerce which premises to bring the Chinese Empire under the 
influence of European civilization. 

These eminent services pointed out Lord Elgin for the most 
splendid viceroyalty under the Crown^ and he proceeded to the 
East, for the third time, to relieve Lord Canning as Governor- 
General of India. We believe he had suffered from heart-com- 
plaint ; and though he took great care of his health, particularly 
avoiding the heat of the sim, it was this malady which, assuming an 
acute form, prostrated him with the illness which has ended fatally. 
The Governor-General was in the North- West Provinces ; he had 
passed the hot season at Simla, had lately been traversing some 
elevated tracks in the Himalayas, and had, it is said, a few days 
before his illness ascended to a point 13,000 feet high. It may be 
that this exertion was too mndi for a constitution, though appa- 
rently good, had suffered somewhat from repeated residence in hut 
climates. Lord Elgin, who was to meet Sir Hugh Rose at Lahore, 
was taken, it appears, suddenly and dangeronsly ill, and breathed 
his last on the ^ ult. 

So falls another of the able and patriotic men by whom the empire 
of England has been founded and maintained. It may be some con- 
solation to a man to know that he dies serving his country ; but, on 
the other hand, it is bitter for him to feel that he is cut off when 
only in middle age, with his work half undone^ and the happy pros- 



pects of public prosperity and private honor clouded for ever. Lord 
Elgin was not destmed to aee the full conseqnences of his courage 
and ability in China, nor the development of Indian ^igoBpentj 
under h« peaoefiU rule.— To successors we must l^ve the canyix^ 
out of the changes which he began, and there can be no grrater 
disapi>ointments to an actiye and ambittous spirit. It is strai^^ to 
reflect that not a single Govecnor General remains alive^ except 
Lord Elienborough, who went out two-and-twenty jean ago. Lc^ 
Auckland has been long since dead, Lord fiardinge is dead, the 
Marquis of Dalhousie and Lord Canning have both ]^n earned to 
eJQy graves. Lord Elgin, follows then at the age of 52| laying 
the great but fatal prize of the official w:orld once more in the gift 
of the Premier, who has seen so many recipients of it pass aWay. 

LOKD ELGIN. 

(From the Toronto Olob^ Jkcember 2M.> 

We lately copied from the Time$ so full a seoord of the zeoent 

]f ublic services of this late lamented nobleman, that it is not necea- 

abry to dwell upon them here. We cannot allow the opportunily to 

n however, of saying a grateful word on behaH of a true friend 
lanada. The English^ journals which have n>oken of Lord 
Elgin's career have a very incorrect conception of nis work in this 
counlzy, though they rightly award it praisa There can be no 
question that he was the best administrator of public afiairs oTer 
sent to represent the Crown in Canada. He possessed in a very 
high degree that description of tj^telleot which enables a man to mp- 
{predate the position and feeUngs of a community. He not only knew 
and understood individuals, but also classes of men. He delighted 
iin social intercourse, and never showed to so much advanti^ as 
when he was addrescdng a mixed multitude, whom he had never 
seen before, but of whose feelings and prejudices he seemed to be^ 
as by intuition, thoroughly aware. Mtany of our readers will recall 
occasions, during his career in Cadada, when he cvbesed the border, 
and being cordially welcomed by our nei^bours, he paid them by 
speeches which, while thoroughly appropriate to his own position, 
were calculated to gratify every instinct and feeling of the American 
mind, and to send the audience away intensely pleased with them- 
selves, the orator, and the world at large* And this was accom- 
plished by no gross flattery, but with a tact and skill so easy and 
natural as to l^ invisible to the ordinary observer. Many readers 
will recall the Boston railway celebration, when, amidst all the 
great npeakers that New Engluid could assemble, Lord Elg^i bora 
away the palm, the chief personage of that immense gathering in 
ofatory as well as rank and breeding. 

Lord Elgin possessed a sound judgement, much knowledge of 
affairs, and, as we have said, a great natural and acquired capact^ 
for oratory ; but it was his knowledge of mankind, and skill in deal- 
ing with them, which made him so good a constitutional ruler of a 
colony. In Canada we do not want as Gk>vemor a man of letters 
like Sir Edmund HeacLor a determined and original organizer like 
Sir Charles Metcalf . We do not want a pedagogue, either, to teach 
or to drive us. The quaiUties of a diplomatist are what is needed, 
but a diplomatiErt* who has lived in countries gifted with constitu- 
tions, accustomed tp straightforward, honourable dealing, and 
averse to intrigue: Lord Elgin had all the abilities of a diplomattst 
as he showed afterwards in China and Japan. He was as much, at 
home in dealing with a Mwidarian at Pekin as addreosing a tpftftiaTig 
of persons in the back woods of Canada. 

Like most men of his dass in Britain, Lord Elgin had a leaning 
towards Conservatism. Doubtless he considered that the statu ^uo 
in the mother country was as near perfection as could be desiied. 
But his Conservatism did not take the shape of applying one rule 
to all countries and to all positions. He was a thorough free-tradecv 
accepting in all their fulness the doctrines of Si»» Robert Peel, and 
believing them to be the chief agents in promoting the greatness of 
Britain. And he thoroughly appreciated the fact that it was impos- 
sible to apply rules to Canada which answered admirably in &itain. 
He would have laughed at the idea of introdudng an aristocracy 
into Canada, if any one had been absurd enough to suggest it to 
him« He knew the country, and the men who inhabit it, too weJl to 
conceive that such a scheme was practicable. He also appreciated 
thoroughly the relations of Canada towards the United States. He . 
saw that the safety of the Province as a dependency of Britain 
rested on the cultivation of good feeling with the Kepnblic, that 
spiteful railing and boorish non-intercourse would produce qnaneb 
between the two countries, and discontent among large sectioBS of 
our own people. He was aware that neither commercial nor social 
intercourse with the Americans would in any way weaken tiie 
attachment of Canadians to the mother country, and he vras far 
above pei'mitting national prejudice to interfere with what was 
salutary. He adopted eyery means of cultivating social intercourse 
with the Americans and at kmgth crowned his w^ with the Recipro- 
dty Treaty, irhioh has proved emineutlybonafiaial to both oonntriok 
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There axe people wko eoAte|id Hk/ki Iiord Blgln wtui a shallow man, 
whoae good qnahties all lay npon the surface ; but this we appre- 
hend to have been a miBtake. His career was not perhaps as bril- 
liant or important as if he had i$keA part in poiitiog in £ogl«nd, 
and it may be alleged that he Mlrttk^ed fvom enteriiu^ the strife of 
the ^pu8e of Commons from a fear^ of failure- It is doubtful 
whether he was naturally disposed to rush into the hurly-burlv of 
active combat ; but he had sufficient firmness and self-command to 
Bostain him in almost any position in which he coul^ have been 
placed, and there is no reason to doubt that the tact and grace 
whidi marked his oratory, the knowledge of men and of public 
affidn which made him a good administBater, and his admiiable 
temper, wovld haye raised him high in the home councils of the 
Sm^pire. He was offered a waX in the Cabinet by Lord Palmerstou 
at a critical time, but the office was refused, it was said, because 
Lord Elgin did not believe that the Government could Rtand, but 
probably because he thought he would have a better field for his 
abilities under Lord Derby. Lord Falmerston is believed to have 
been OifleDded by the zBfiual, sad though it has been frequently re- 
ported since that the offer was renewed, we have no oonfiimation of 
the statemena. Every mark of honour, apart from a seat in the 
Cabinet, was, however, bestowed on Lord ELpn by the Pahnerston 
Grovemment, and he finished kia career in the most lucrative and 
reeponsible office in the gift of the Crown. The chief reason for 
Lord Elgin refraimng from public life in England was his poverty. 
A descendant of Rol^rt the Brace, and allied to the highest nobility 
in the Idngdom^ he was almost without income, and he sought em- 
ployment abroad with the laudable object of re-establishing the for- 
tunes of his house. He dies with his work, in all probability, but 
hall completed. £bd he lived, he might possibljf have been able to 
take his place in the House of Lords, on a level, in point of fortune, 
with a portion of his peers, and to have passeesed the weight in the 
council of his Sovereign which his intimate knowledge of all the de- 
pendencies of the Empire waH calculated to secure. This was the 
goal of his ambiticm. Man propose^ but God disposes. We 
submit, while we grieve. He was a sinoere and an enlightened 
friend of Canada, and many Canadians will join with us in this 
humble tribute to the ablest and most enlightened ruler to whom 
the destinies of this colony has ever been entrusted by the Crown. 



THE CAWNPORE MBMOEIAL. 

I>ining the visit of our former governor genenL Loid 
nearly in the year to the N<^h West Provinces of India, heperfonn- 
ed a sad yet interesting ceremony at Cawnpore. From a Times 
correspondence we make the following extracts, giving an account of 
the proceedings : — 

After visiting Allahabad, Lord Elgin reached Cawnpore. It is 
no mere fiincy, no result of hormr at the events '^ith which the 
pteoe is ever associated, that makes men speak of this station as 
* * accursed " It has alivwys kx^ed so, with its filthy mudhouses and 
mean shops, containing a population 70)000 pecmk, with half-sandy, 
half-loamy hillocks all around, with clouds of oust sweeping along 
every road and eternally resting over the place. It has always been 
a hated station, and now more so than ever. Let me recall the 
dates, and outline the events of 1857. On the (Hh of June of that 
year the siege fairly beffan of the small garrison who. under Gfeneral 
Wheeler, were defended by a mud wall and ditch, tne former only 
4ft. high and at the whole such as the worst rider could take at an 
eai^ leap. Ko less than 100,000 nathres filled the city and mHitary 
banars ; guns and ammunition abounded ; Mussuknans served the 
former as well as our own artillevymen, who had trained tiiem, and 
yet, after 20 days' siege, Nana Sahib and his cowards could take the 
place only by the foulest stratagem. Those who perished in these 
20 days were buried in a well dose to the intrenchment, where, 
when I last saw it, there were only a few simple crosses erected by 
the pious hands of comrades of the soldiers who had fallen. Over 
it hiw now been erected a massive lona cross, on an appropriate 
basement. On the face of the cross is inscribed : — 

*' In a well under this cross were laidy by the hands of their fel- 
lows in suffering, the bodies of men, women, and children who died 
hwrd by, during the heroic defence of Wheeler's intrenchment when 
beleagnered by the Bebel Nana, Jmie 6 to 27, 1867." 

On the face of the pedestal of the cross is written :-^ 

" Our bones are scattered at the grave's mouth, as when one 
entteth and eleaveth wood upon the earth ; but our eyes are unto 
Thee, O God, the Lord."— Psalm cxK. 

This well was consecrated by the Bishop of Calcutta on Friday, 
the 13th of February. 

Bnt the most solemn service at which the Viceroy was present 
was two days before at the Slaughter-house Well, where from 120 
to ISO of our women and children were mercilessly butchered. On 
Saturday, the 27th of June, 1867, the doomed garrison, under pro- 
mise of protection, made over thnr gons and tieesore to the Nana, 



and at sunrise begm tibeit mpnb to ify^ Bitttea Qhowra Ghat on the 
Ganges, about a mile off, where the previous day three of their 
number had seen and approved 2i boate prepared for their recep- 
tion. 1^ Ghat was surrounded by guns concealed, and parties of 
Sepoys with loaded muskets. You know th^ story. While a quarter 
of a mUe away, the obese Nana, with an anxiety unlike his passive 
race and contrasting with his foul corpulency, was hastUy pacing 
up and down waiting for the issue ; a bugle sounded, grape and shot 
ponred into the boats, which the fslse ciews also set on fire, and 
only alter an hour's massacre, from 9 to 10 in the morning, did tha 
Nana give the order to n»are the women and children who yet sur- 
vived. To them were atterwards added the ladies and three of the 
officers of the party from Futtehghur, and all were confined for a 
day or two in one house, and then removed to the Beebeeghur, as 
it was caUed, a slaughter-house which we afterwards levelled witii 
the ground. Here, with doihes received from the native washer- 
men, and fed at first on native food, but subsequently allowed meat 
and milk, the miserable captives spent another fortnight, till the 
16th of July, when five surviving men were shot, and from 6 to 
dark five men were sent in by the rfana, who was in* the next house, 
now an hotel, and ended their misery. Not ended, for next morn- 
ing, when these butchers went with soma sweepers to throw the 
belies into the well, three or four ladies were yet aUve, and two or 
three children ran round the well to escape the ^^nds, while thou- 
sands looked on and never raised a finger to save. Ijie facts were 
^1 vouched for at the investigation conducted by Government, and 
are to be found in hideous detail in the ** Synopsis of the Eridenoe 
taken at Cawnp<»e regarding the Revolt at that Station in June 
and July, 1857." In these months, no lees than 1,000 Christians 
perilled in Cawnpore. Only seven Englishmen and East Indians^ 
twelve East Indian women, and six Ipyal natives, who were in the 
intrenchment, escaped the fate that overtook the rest. Kemem- 
bering this, how solemn were the memories which crowded on the 
Christians who took part in the consecration service at sunset on 
the 11th of Febmaiy. What was a barren desolation when I saw 
it, is now a smiling ^(arden-— ^almost a pleasure ground — ^in the midst 
of surrounding stmlity. No one of the thousands of natives who 
crowded to witness the scene was admitted within the enclosure. 
Lord Elgin stood on the steps of the platform erected round the 
welL Th&' monument consists of an octagonsl Gothic screen, de- 
signed by Colonel Tule when Public Wor£s Secretary, on a plat- 
form which encircles the welL The weU itself within is vaulted 
^ver, and covered with a pedestal which awaits the statue Loid 
Canning promised to order from Baron MarochettL Round the 
rim of the well and within the screen is written — 

''Sa<»red to the perpetual memory of a great company of Chris- 
tian people, chiefly women and children, who near this spot were 
cruelly massacred by the followers of the rebel Nana Dhoondopunt, 
of Bithoor, and cast, the dying with the dead, into the well below, 
on the ISth of July, 1867." 

Beside the Viceroy stood the Commander-in-Chief, and around 
Were all the high officials of Oude and the North-Western Provinces. 
The event, like the sorrow, was a national one, and ''on the part of 
the Viceroy and the Christian subjects of Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria," Mr. Thomhill, commissioner of Allahabad, whose brother^ 
bones lay below, and who, with the skill of a bom architect and the 
£eal of pious love, has devoted his whole ene^es to make the mon- 
ument and grounds what they are, read Lord Elgin's memorial to 
the Lord Buhop, as follows : — 

''Showeth, — ^That the present Memorial building, erected over 
the well into which were cast the remaLns of a fl;reat company of 
Christian people, cruelly put to death near this place on the 16th 
day of July, in the year of our Lord and Saviour 1867, together with 
two enclosures containing the graves of soldiers who died in the 
same year, the one situated at the distance of 60 yards to the south- 
west of the said Memorial building, contaimng a little more than 
half an acre of ground, and the oUSir situated at the distance of 46 
vards to the south-east of the Memorial buildins aforesaid, have not 
been consecrated. Wherefore it is desired that your Lordship 
should now, by virtue of your pastoral and episcopal office, assign 
and consecrate the said Memorial building, and the said enclosed 
burial-places, and separate them from all prpfkne and common uses. 

"ELGIN AWD KINCARDINE." 

The Bishop, his chaplain, the Archdeacon, the chaplain of Cawn- 
pore, and others, foUowed by the Viceroy and all the Christians 
present, thereimon proceeded round the- grounds, chanting that 
service which, afways solenm, seemed clothed with a subUmi^ un- 
usoal when performed amid such associations. None who took part 
in it will ever forget it, as the full soldiers' voices rolled out the 90th 
Psalm in the metrical version. The Bishop's address befitted the 
occasion, and su^eets many a reflection on the present prosperous 
state of our empue five years after an occurrence intended to sweep 
us from Asia* 
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CANADA. 

— ToBONTO GtAMMAK SoBooL.— The Mmi-annual public eiamina^ion 
of the pupils attending the Toronto Orammar School, NeUon Street, took 
place on the 22nd iostani, in the pretence of a considerable number of 
persona interested in the edoeational progress of the pupils. Tlie private 
examination for prices had taken place during the previous week, and the 
examination yesterday was simply to give parents and guardians an oppor- 
tunity of judging of the advance made by the scholars. This appeared to 
have been very satisfactory indeed, for they answered the qaeetions put to 
them in the various branches with promptitnde and correctness. After the 
Ohristmas holidays the Orammar School will be removed to Mntnal stn^et, 
and reopened under the rectorship of the Rev. Arthur Wickson, Ij.IJ)„ 
late Classical Tutor and Registrar in UniYersity College, Toronta 

->— ToEOMTO CoMMOir SoHOOLS^— The semi-annual examinations of the 
common schools of this city took place on the 2Srd insti prior to the cus- 
tomary Chrismas raeation, Rct. Mr. Porter, Local Superintendent, viiited 
all the schools during the day. As the weather was all that could be 
desired, a large number of the parents and guardiaus of the children visited 
sereral of the schools, and were evidently interested in the examinations of 
the children, which on the whole were exceedingly creditable. The atten- 
dance of the children at the various schools was very good, and as they 
were dressed in their holiday attire, they preaente<i a cheerful and happy 
appearance. 

St. JiMia' Paeoobxal Sobool, Toaomo. — ^The Christmas exami- 
nation of the St. Jamee' Parochial school, comer of Adelaide and Church 
stre«*ts, took place on the 22Qd inst, in presence of the Lord Bishop of 
Toronto and a large number of visitors, chiefly members of the congrega- 
tion attending St. James' Cathedral. The proceedings, consisting of reci- 
tations, Ac, were very interesting' and appeared to give much satisfaction 
to uU who witnessed them. The school is well attended, the tiggregnte 
during the present year being 180. The average attendance iQ«the senior 
department was 66, aud io the {unior 74, oud the atteiinaoce at the exami- 
nation was 166. The school is well condcicCed by Mr. Fredrick Warwick 
head«m aster, and Miss Ellen Willson, assistant 

BoTs' MoDiL School PaxaxiiTATiov.— Mr. J. C. Disher, teacher of 

the seooiid division Model School, was yesterday presented by his pupils 
with ahanJsome and valuable walking cane. The prescLtation was made 
in the presence of the whole school, and a very flattering address was read 
by Master Alex. Henderson. Mr. Disher replied at considerable lengtli, and 
the pupils were dismissed for the aftemoon.^-The boys of the first division 
of the Model School also presented their teacher, Mr. Carlyle, with a hand- 
some walkiog-cane, and Mrs. Carlyle with a neat work-box. Mastei 
Mcpherson made a short address, to which Mr. Carlyle made a touching 
reply.— The girla of the second division surprised Miss Adams by leaving on 
her desk a very beautiful album, containing an affectionate note. — Leader, 

— * TTviTxaarrT or TamiTT Coixiox. — The annual general meeting of 
this association was held at the College on the 17th Inst The ordinary 
business of reading the minutes, dkc, having been transacted, the committee 
appointed to collect subscriptions for the purpose of paying off the Bishop's 
portrait, viz., Messrs. Paterson and Harrison, then handed in their report 
stating that they had received $60 towards defraying the debt ; and were 
desired by the meeting to continue their exertions. The committee ap- 
pointed at the loat meeting to consult with the College authorities with a 
view to the formation of a Grammar School in connection with the College 
were unable to preseat a written report, owkg to the absence of the chaip-^ 
man, but Ur. Broughall, one of the committee, informed the meeting that 
it ])ad been decided at present to take no steps in the matter, and further 
stated that the Rev. Mr. Williams, a graduate of the College, had inereased 
his school and by the assistance of masters were enabled to prepare thosi^ 
{utending to matriculate at the College. ther business, immediately con- 
nected with the association, having been disposed of, the election of officers 
for the ensuing year was proceeded with, and resulted as follows:— Presi- 
dent, Mr. C. Robertson, M.A^ re-elected; Vice-President, Kev. R, Sanders^ 
M.A, ; Treasurer Mr. James Henderaon, B. A., re-elected ; Secretary, Mr. c! 
W. Paterson, B.A., re-elected ; and general committee. A vote of thanks 
was then given to the office-bearers of the ^ast year, the Toronto Church 
Choral Society and Mr. Sefton, for their kind assistance at the choral service 
on Wednesday evening, and those other gentlemen who kindly exerted 
themselves for the aocoees of the aenriMi The meetiog then adjourned. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, SCHOOL MAPS, &c. &c. 

The Chief Saperintendent vriW add one hundred per cent to 
any sum or sums, not lew than five dollars, transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon^ receiving a 
list of the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, 
verified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection 
of Maps, Apparatus, Library and Prize Books, &c., to be sent, 
can always be made by the Department, when so desired. 

0^ Catalogues and Forms of Application furnished to School 
authorities on their application. 

NEW MAP OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
. New Map of British North America, including Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, Van- 
couver Island, British Columbia, Red River, Swan River, Sas- 
katchewan ; a Map of Steamship Routes between Europe and 
America, &c. &c. 7 ft. 9in. by 3il. 9in. Constructed and just 
published under the supervision of the Educational Department 
ibr Upper Canada. Price $6. 

NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS 

UNLESS THEY SUBSCRIBE TO THE FUND. 

Public notice is hereby given to all Teachers of Common 
Schools, or Teachers of the English branches in Grammar 
Schools, who are legally qualified Common School Teachers in 
Upper Canada, who may wish to avail themselves at any future 
time of the advantages of the Superannuated Common School 
Teachers' Fund, that it will be necessary for them to transmit 
to the Chief Superintendent, if they have not already done so^ 
their subscriptions, at the rate of $5 per annum for each pre- 
ceding year, commencing with 1 854, and at the rate of $4 per 
annum tor the current year's subscription. The law authorizing 
the establishment of this fund provides, " That no teacher shaU 
be entitled to share in the eaid fund who shall not contribute to 
such fund at least at the rate of one pound per annum!* No 
pension will be granted to any teacher who has not subscribed 
to the fund, in accordance to the preceding regulations of the 
Council of Public Instruction. 



SCHOOL INK VTELLB. 

THE fqllowiDg INK WELLS have been mannfactared in Toronto and 
are for sale at the Educational Depository :— 

No. 1. Plain Metal lok Wells, with covers, per dos $1 60 

No. 2. Improved Metal Non-evaporating Ink Wells, per dos. . 3 00 
No. 1 is a wide-mouthed well, designed to be let into the desk. It hu 

an iron cover to screw over the top so aa to prevent the dnat falling into 

the ink. 
No. 2 consists of three pieces : A circular piece to let Into the desk, 

and to be screwed to it ; it has a rim on which the well rests ; over this 

is placed a cap which covers the top of the well. It has a small aperture 

for the pep, covered with'a movable lid. 
It possesses the ibllowiog advantagvs : — 

1. The ink is not liable to be spilled ; 

2. It effectually protects the ink from dust; 

3. It prevents evaporation, owing to the covers and the small siia of 
the aperture ; 

4. It has facilities for cleaning, but, the cover being screwed down, 
does not allow the pupil to take it out at his pleasure. . 

5. It is not, like glass, liable to breakage. 



^DVEBTiSBifiNTa Inserted in the Journal of Education for 20c#ntt per 
line, which may be remitted in pontoffe 9tauipt^ or othci wise. 

Taaifs : For h siuu'le copy of the Journal of Kdneittion^ $1 per anouoi, 
back voUm neatly Btitchecf, supplied on the same termn. All snbscriptiuos 
to commence with the Januai^ Number, and payment in advaDce muat ia 
all cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 10 cents each. 

All commnnications to be addressed to J. Oaoabt. irlonoiKs, LLB., 

^J Sdueatiou Ofice^ Toroais. 
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